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EMMA  M.  MAaUIRE,  B.  Pcd. 

FhU ^c  III u straird     CtMh     tfl^  pp. 
Fficfr,  so  C^MlS 

By  many  ih inkers  ami  primary-  tenchers,  sUiri*^  that  albw  use 
of  the  ciramalic  instinct  of  the  child  have  been  adopted  as  best 
suitL^i  io  the  wants  of  the  lilHe  folks  just  emerging  fnim  the  home. 
Tci  thi^  end  thci^e  *' Story  Phys  Ti^r  Little  Ones* ^  ha ^^^l^een  chosen 
and  vvritie  I  in  their  draniiitir  ff>rm  lo  help  the  icicher  in  her  choi<:e 
LifSinries  and  lo  furnish  the  story  chosen  all  ready  for  action. 
The  plays  in  ihi,s  little  bcK>k  furnish  right  action  for  the  imagina- 
lion,  by  allo^^nng  the  child  to  innpcrsonate  the  characters  of  the 
fftbleSi  and  fairy  tale^,  to  iLie  transformed  into  &ome  magic  waters^ 
or  to  put  pcrstinality  iiiUJ  the  trunks  and  branches  of  a  pine  tree 
in  the  ftjrcst.  "  St-iry  Plays  for  Little  Ones '"  gives^  ttm.  bits  of 
childhaod*s  ptjctr)'  in  the  form  of  dram  us.  These  the  ciiildren 
love  l%>  pky  because  of  the  delightful  rhythm.  In  fi:ctj  all  the 
fairy  tales  and  poetry  ccmtnined  t herein ^  if  once  used  by  the 
teacher  will  rcii'eal  to  her  the  children's  inner  impulse  and  feeling. 
Their  s^iarkling  eyes  and  great  interest  will  show  how  fitting  is 
the  contact  isetween  these  thild-iike  creatures  in  tJie  *' Story  Plays" 
*  ■'  ♦'     -^.i-ri  ViiiflfJinR  ih{)iights.     The  '*Stor>'  Plays  ^'  are 

~"'"^^*iff  bv  the  teacher. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  EXERCISES  Specially  contributed, 
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helps  for  such  an  occasion. 
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ABEAHMI  LDfCOLir 

A  t'iJEELTI::\'  <F  AUTHENTIC  STO HIES,  WITH  PoEltS,  SoKGS, 
ANP  i*KCiGRAMS,  FUH  THE  BOVS,  ClRLS,  AND  TEACHERS  OF  ELE- 
MENT AW  Y   SCHOOl-S. 

Lillian   C,   Behgolo 
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Readings  in  Great  Educators 

Education  According  to  Nature 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

IN  our  day  teachers  are  constantly  told  that  they  must 
follow  nature  in  all  their  teaching.  Much  of  our  study 
of  education  has  for  its^purpose  to  determine  the  natural 
order  in  the  development  of  the  child's  abilities.  We 
apparently  feel  that  if  we  could  confonn  to  the  plan  of  nature 
in  all  our  work,  we  should  be  able  to  teach  our  children  more 
economically  and  effectively  than  most  of  us  now  do.  One 
may  hear  it  repeatedly  said  at  every  educational  meeting 
he  attends  that  much  of  the  waste  in  teaching,  and  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  tragedies  in  discipline,  are  due  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  child's  natural  tendencies,  which  many  people  interpret 
to  be  his  needs.  Present-day  educational  literature  is  full  of 
the  thought  that  the  liJe  of  the  school-room  would  be  much 
pleasanter  for  teacher  and  pupils  if  the  work  could  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  native  tendencies  of  the  young. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  when  we  were  discussing 
Aristotle's  educational  views,  we  called  attention  to  his  at- 
tempt to  study  the  child  as  he  would  any  object  of  nature 
and  to  make  his  educational  system  a  natural  one.  Locke 
had  greater  faith  in  nature  than  did  any  educational  writer 
before  his  day.  Many  of  his  suggestions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  the  child  were  based  upon  his  observations  of 
the  latter's  native  interests  at  different  periods  in  his  develop- 
ment. But  it  remained  for  Rousseau  to  exalt  nature,  and  to 
attempt  to  elaborate  an  educational  scheme  based  wholly 
upon  the  child's  natural  tendencies.  The  saying,  **  Educa- 
tion according  to  nature,"  is  due  more  to  Rousseau,  probably, 
than  to  any  other  educationist,  partly  on  accoimt  of  the 
supreme  importance  which  he  attached  to  natural  training. 

He  himself  did  not  make  clear  exactly  what  he  meant  by 
"natural"  training;  but  it  is  very  evident  as  one  reads  his 
educational  work,  the  "Emile,"  that  Rousseau  had  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  his  day  were  artificial, 
and  hostile  to  the  vital  needs  of  the  child.  In  contrast  to 
adult-made  methods  and  points  of  view,  Rousseau  emphasizes 
the  methods  which  were  suggested  by  the  child's  desires,  his 
spontaneity,  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Methods  worked  out 
from  this  latter  point  of  view,  Rousseau  called  natural  and 
these  he  emphasized  in  every  way  he  knew  how  to  do. 

Rousseau  was  not  himself  an  educated  man,  and  doubtless 
every  one  knows  that  he  wa^  not  a  success  in  training  his  own 
children.  He  was  not  a  careful  student,  and  his  writings 
show  that  he  was  not  able  to  control  his  own  tempestuous 
feelings,  so  that  he  could  treat  any  vital  topic  dispassionately 
and  impersonally.  The  "Emile,"  as  originally  written,  was 
a  three-volume  novel.  Rousseau's  purpose  in  writing  it  was 
evidently  to  present  his  plans  for  a  natural  education.  But 
the  book  is  filled  with  unrelated  observations  upon  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  though  there  is  a  sort  of  central  story  woven 
around  the  training  of  "Emile." 

In  substance,  this  child  was  to  be  isolated  from  other  chil- 
dren, and  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  repression 
or  even  direction  from  adults,  except  that  he  was  to  have  a 
tutor.  Rousseau  appeared  to  think  that  this  would  be  follow- 
ing nature,  probably  because  the  pupil  would  not  have  to 
conform  to  so  manv  of  the  conventions  of  societv,  which  wete^ 
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in  those  days  impressed  upon  the  young.  From  the  beginning 
children  were  hedged  around  with  barriers,  physical  and 
social.  In  infancy,  they  were  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
and  not  allowed  much  freedom  to  use  the  limbs  or  the  body. 
They  were  early  subjected  to  a  rigid  system  of  conveutionaU- 
ties  which  greatly  irritated  Rousseau.  In  school  they  were 
required  to  learn  everything  by  heart,  which  Rousseau 
thought  gave  them  no  real  imderstanding  of  the  world  about 
them.  The  whole  system  seemed  to  him  artificial  and  formal 
and  valueless,  if  not  worse.  And  his  protest  against  this 
system  is  the  chief  purpose  and  perhaps  the  chief  merit  of 
his**Emile." 

He  starts  out  by  saying  that  when  the  child  comes  among  us 
he  is  good;  but  under  the  influence  of  adults  he  degenerates. 
But  further  along  he  takes  a  different  view,  and  exalts  educa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  administered  by  adults.  He  realizes 
that  when  the  child  comes  into  life,  he  does  net  possess  all  the 
abilities  or  th^  moral  tendencies  which  adapt  him  to  the 
life  he  rtiust  live.  Rousseau  frequently  calls- attention  to  the 
child's  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  those  around  him,  to 
command  them,  if  they  will  obey  him,  to  bully  those  who 
are  weaker  than  himself,  to  appropriate  everything  he  can 
lay  his  hands  on,  to  be  afraid  of  things  which  can  do  no  harm, 
and  so  on  ad  libitum.  Rousseau's  statement  that  the  child 
is  bom  perfect  and  would  continue  to  be  so,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  contact  with  adults,  is  typical  of  many  statements  he  makes 
which  are  contradicted  in  all  his  practical  suggestions.  In 
our  own  day,  one  hears  occasionally  that  the  child  comes  to 
us  innocent  and  well  disposed,  and  if  we  knew  how  to  treat 
him  he  would  never  manifest  any  evil  tendencies.  But  all 
our  studies  of  child  nature  have  impressed  upon  us  a  different 
conception  of  the  child  We  are  realizing  now  that  the  child 
is  heir  of  the  past;  that  he  brings  with  him  reminiscences  of 
the  life  of  his  ancestors;  and  that  many  of  these  reminiscences 
are  not  adapted  to  modem  conditions.  Most  of  his  natural 
tendencies  are  rather  a  handicap  than  a  help  to  him;  and 
much  of  his  education  has  to  do  with  repressing  his  instincts,  or 
diverting  them,  or  transforming  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
suited  to  present-day  conditions  of  society.  Anyone  who 
would  treat  a  child  on  the  supposition  that  all  his  native 
tendencies  were  good  would  certainly  fail  to  give  him  lessons 
which  would  be  absolutely  essential  to  his  proper  adjustment 
to  people  in  mature  life.  If  allowed  to  run  his  own  course 
he  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  bully.  He  would  not  respect 
the  property  rights  of  others,  and  in  many  ways  he  would  be 
out  pf  harmony  with  the  people  among  whom  he  must  live. 

Rousseau's  educational  suggestions  are  exactly  in  line 
with  the  principle  that  the  child  cannot  be  permitted  to  do 
exactly  as  he  wants  to.  While  he  counsels  mothers  to  respond 
to  the  appeals  of  their  children  in  their  real  need,  still  he 
wams  them  against  indulging  children  in  their  weaknesses. 
Over  and  over  again  he  says,  in  effect,  that  if  a  child  does  not 
leam  early  to  restrain  himself  and  to  adapt  himself  to  au- 
thority, he  will  bear  the  penalties  therefor  in  after  life.  He 
says  that  we  ought  to  follow  nature's  suggestion  in  this  re- 
spect. Nature  develops  the  constitutions  of  children  by 
ordeals  of  all  sorts.  Very  early  she  leads  the  child  to  feel 
what  pain  and  trouble  mean.  Nature  does  not  spare  the 
child,  because  if  he  did  not  leam  early  what  to  avoid,  his 
pains  would  be  all  the  greater  in  naturity. 

One  of  his  suggestions  will  seem  strange  to  teachers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  views  of  men  like  Locke  and  Rous- 
seau. He  says  that  we  ought  to  prevent  children  from  form- 
ing definite  habits  of  any  sort  —  habits  in  respect  to  sleep 
or  hours  for  meals,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  If  they  form 
such  habits  early,  Rousseau  says,  they  will  become  enslaved 
by  them,  and  wul  suffer  greatly  on  this  account  in  maturity. 
In  our  day  we  are  being  told  by  physicians  and  others  that 
the  chQd's  welfare  will  be  promoted  in  every  way  if  his  life 
is  arranged  in  rhythm,  so  that  certain  activities  will  recur  at 
regular  intervals.  This  appears  to  be  both  helpful  and 
economical.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  life  that  there  should 
be  a  definite  program  of  oft-repeated  activities  at  any  rate. 
It  appears  that  Rousseau  worked  out  his  theories  sometimes 
in  a  purely  logcal  way,  and  that  he  did  not  really  observe 
human  beings  in  the  effort  to  determine  what  method  of 
ordering  their  daily  lives  would  be  most  helpful. 

So  much  as  an  introduction  to  the  best  known  and  perhaps 


the  most  influential  of  aU  the  classical  writers  on  education. 
Next  month  we  will  look  at  a  few  more  of  his  theories  respect- 
ing the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  young. 


Studies  in  English  for  Little 
Children 

Blake's  Songs  of  Innocence 
Anna  Wildman 

WILLIAM  BLAKE,  poet  and  artist,  living  from 
1757  to  1827,  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Ix>ndon, 
yet  he  was  very  fond  of  the  simple  attributes  of  the 
coimtry,  green  woods,  singing  birds,  and  merry 
lambs.  His  boyho^  home,  number  28  Broad  Street,  Car- 
naby  Market,  was  at  that  time  near  enough  to  the  outskirts 
for  him  to  make  many  little  pleasure  excursions  into  fields 
and  lanes,  and  these  he  greatly  enjoyed.  Thougl.  married, 
he  never  had  children  of  his  own,  yet  it  is  said  of  him,  "He 
was  gentle  and  affectionate,  loving  to  be  with  little  children 
and  to  talk  about  them. " 

Blake  was  a  mystic  and,  both  as  writer  and  artist,  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  that  is  difl&cult  to  imderstand;  yet  at  heart 
he  was  always  a  child,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  his  great- 
ness. His  best  poetic  achievement,  "the  work  which  puts 
him  among  the  immortals,"  is  his  "Songs  of  Innocence." 

Including  the  "Introduction,"  there  are  twenty  of  these 
songs.  Some  of  them  are  rather  too  difl&cult  for  little  children, 
but  there  are  several  that  should  prove  very  attractive  studies. 

.    The  Shepherd 

How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot! 

From  the  mom  to  the  evening  he  strays; 
He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day, 

And  his  tongue  shall  be  filled  with  praise. 

For  he  hears  the  lambs'  innocent  call, 

And  he  hears  the  ewes'  tender  reply! 
He  is  watchful  while  they  are  in  peace, 

For  they  know  when  their  shepherd  is  nigh. 

What  is  the  shepherd's  lot?  Where  does  he  "stray  from 
mom  to  evening" ?  What  does  he  see  besides  the  sheep  and 
lambs  ?  Can  you  see  the  wide  green  pasture,  the  clear  stream 
flowing  through  it,  the  blue  or  misty  sky  above,  the  grayish- 
white  sheep,  and  the  frisking  lambs  ?  What  does  the  shepherd 
carry  in  his  hand  ?  What  has  he  to  help  him  guard  the  flock  ? 
Can  you  hear  the  "Ma-a-a"  of  the  lambs  and  the  answering 
"Ba-a-a"  of  the  mothers?  Why  should  the  shepherd  sing 
praises? 

The  Lamb 

(First  stanza) 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight. 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright, 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee?" 

The  stanza  in  answer  ends  with: 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee  I 
Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

What  is  the  mead?  Imagine  that  you  put  your  hands  on 
the  lamb:  how  does  it  feel?  Do  you  think  the  valleys  are 
glad  to  hear  the  lambs  bleating  through  them  ?  Who  do  we 
know  are  glad  ?  (The  people  who  own  them  and  the  children 
who  see  and  hear  them.) 


The  Echoing  Green 

The  sun  doth  arise, 

And  make  happy  the  skies; 

The  merry  bells  ring, 

To  welcome  the  Spritiged  by 

The  skylark  and  thndfl, 
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The  birds  of  the  bush, 
Sing  louder  around 
To  the  bells'  cheerful  sound; 
While  our  sports  shall  be  seen 
On  the  echoing  green. 

Till  the  little  ones,  weary, 

No  more  can  be  merry: 

The  sun  does  descend. 

And  our  sports  have  an  end, 

Roimd  the  laps  of  their  mothers 

Many  sisters  and  brothers, 

Like  birds  in  their  nest. 

Are  ready  for  rest. 

And  sport  no  more  seen  v 

On  the  echoing  green. 

The  teacher  should  first  try  to  body  forth  for  herself  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  scenes  of  this  poem,  and  tben  she  should 
help  the  children  to  imagine  them,  at  least  in  some,  degree. 
An  English  village,  with  its  neat  houses,  gav  flower-gardens, 


Knee-deep,  knee-deep,  knee-deep; 
Cherry-du,  cherry-du,  cheery-du,  cherry-du; 
White-hat,  white-hat,  white-hat; 
Pretty- Joey,  pretty- Joey,  pretty- Joe. 

Of  what  other  birds  is  the  poet  thinking  when  he  says, 
"The  birds  of  the  bush"? 

(Of  the  robin,  perhaps,  and  the  blackbird,  both  of  which 
sing  cheerful  songs  in  the  springtime.)  Is  it  true  that  the 
birds  like  the  ringing  of  the  bells?  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
canary  burst  into  song  at  the  top  of  its  voice  upon  the  starting- 
up  of  a  sewing  machine  or  of  some  other  loud  noise  ?  No  doubt 
the  poet  was  right.  Tell  what  you  can  about  at  least  one 
little  child  that  played  on  the  green.  How  old  was  she  (if 
you  choose  a  little  girl)?  How  did  she  look?  What  was 
her  name?  Had  she  brother  and  sisters?  What  did  she 
like  to  play?  Think  of  several  games  that  the  children 
might  have  played.  When  the  small  people  are  safe  in  bed 
and  asleep,  what  kind  of  dreams  do  you  think  they  will  have  ? 
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and  gravel  walks;  a  small  park  or  green  at  one  end  of  the 
village  and,  near  by,  an  ivy-covered  church;  morning  on  the 
green,  with  sparkling  simlight;  the  musical  pealing  of  the 
church  bells  dose  by  and  the  fainter  soimd  of  bells  in  neigh- 
boring villages;  and  boys  and  girls  in  happy,  excited  play 
upon  the  green:  these  are  the  chief  features  of  the  first  picture. 
In  the  second,  darkness  is  slowly  settling  over  the  village, 
and  a  great  quiet.  The  little  birds  are  asleep  in  their  nests 
and  the  little  children,  sleepy  and  tired,  are  preparing  for  the 
journey  to  Slumberland. 

Why  is  the  green  called  the  echoing  green?  What  time  of 
year  is  it  ?  What  kind  of  bird  is  the  skylark  ?  Where  does  it 
build  its  nest,  and  where  does  it  go  as  it  sings  ?  (The  skylark 
is  a  little  brown  bird  that  makes  its  nest  in  the  simplest  fashion 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  In  the  morning  it  flies  far  up  into 
the  sky,  singing  as  it  goes.) 

The  thrush  has  a  very  sweet  song  too.  Some  one  tells  us 
that  it  seems  to  say: 


Laughing   Song 


When  the  greenwoods  laugh  with  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  the  dimpling  stream  runs  laughing  by; 
When  the  air  does  laugh  with  our  merry  wit, 
And  the  green  hill  laughs  with  the  noise  of  it; 
When  the  meadows  laugh  with  lively  green, 
And  the  grasshopper  laughs  in  the  merry  scene; 
When  Mary  and  Susan  and  Emily 
With  their  sweet  round  mouths  sing,  "Ha  ha  hel" 

When  the  painted  birds  laugh  in  the  shade. 
When  our  table  with  cherries  and  nuts  is  spread 
Come  live,  and  be  merry,  and  join  with  me. 
To  sing  the  sweet  chorus  of  **Ha  ha  he  I" 

What  things  make  the  woodlands  joyful  in  spring  ?  (Warm 
sunshine,  blue  skies,  gentle  rains,  rich,  moist  earth,  seed- 
blowing  winds,  growing  plant-life,  glad  animal  life.)  In 
what  ways  do  they  seem  to  laugh?  (With  the  sparkling  of 
the  sunshine  among  the  trees  and  with  all  the  happy  spring 
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sounds.)  How  does  the  stream  lau^  ?  What  are  its  dimples? 
Can  you  see  some  bojrs  and  girls  frying  in  meadow  and 
wood  and  hear  their  shrill  voices  and  joyous  laughter?  Per- 
haps two  or  three  older  pe(^e  are  near  by,  watching  them  and 
laughing  to  see  them  so  merry.  Can  you  hear  the  echo  of  the 
lai^ter  sent  back  from  the  hills  around?  What  kind  of 
noise  does  the  grasshopper  make?  What  does  the  poet  mean 
by  painted  birds?  Name  some  of  the  cokws  with  whidi  they 
have  been  painied. 

Spring 

Sound  the  flutel 
Now  'tis  mute; 
Birds  deli^ 
Day  and  ni^t, 
Ni^tingale 
In  the  dale. 
Lark  in  sky,  — 
Merrily, 
Hcnily,  menily,  to  wekome  in  the  year. 


Little  boy, 
Full  <rf  joy; 
Little  gH 
Sweet  and  small; 
Codt  does  crow, 
So  do  you; 
Merry  vmcc. 
Infant  noise; 
Menily,  menily,  to  wdoome  in  the  year. 

little  lamb. 
Here  I  am; 
Cbme  and  HdL 
My  white  neck; 
Let  me  pull 
Your  sc^  wool; 
Let  me  kiss 
Your  soft  face; 
Merrily,  merrily,  we  welcome  in  the  year. 

• 
What  is  another  name  far  flute?  If  you  have  ever  heard 
one,  try  to  recall  the  sound  of  it.  Who  is  fAsLjing  this  flute? 
What  is  meant  by  mute?  Which  bird  welcomes  in  the  spring 
by  day?  By  night?  Where  does  the  nightingale  build  its 
nest?  (Gose  to  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  very  often,  where 
it  is  wdl  hidden.)  What  is  the  dale^  Are  little  children 
always  ^ad  to  see  the  sjxingtime?  Wliat  do  they  feel  like 
ddng?    Wlio^)eakstothelamb?    Where  is  it? 


Night 

(First  stanza^ 

The  sun  descending  in  the  west. 

The  erening  star  does  shine; 
The  birds  are  silent  in  their  nest. 
And  I  must  seek  for  mine. 
The  moon,  like  a  flower 
In  heaven's  high  bower. 
With  silent  delight. 
Sits  and  M«il^«  on  the  night. 

Can  you  see  the  soft  twilight,  with  the  Mght  evening  star 
(Venus)  in  the  west?  Then  can  you  see  the  darkness  creep 
€m  and  the  ukxhi  rise  till  she  sits  high  in  heaven  ?  Is  she  not 
like  a  great  white  flower  in  the  ^urden  bower  or  arbor  of 
heaven  ?  Does  she  not  seem  to  smile  down  <xi  the  earth,  as 
she  blesses  it  with  her  soft,  gentle  light? 

Nurse's  Song 

When  the  voices  <^  diildien  are  heard  on  the  green. 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  everything  else  is  stilt 

Then  come  home,  my  diildren,  the  sun  is  gone  down. 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise; 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away. 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies. 

No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  b  yet  day. 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleep; 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  little  birds  fly. 

And  the  hills  are  aD  covered  with  sheep. 

Well  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light  fades  away. 

And  then  go  home  to  bed! 
The  little  ones  leaped  and  shouted  and  laughed 

And  all  the  hills  echoM. 

H2re  again  we  have  the  village  green  and  the  country 
round  about  —  a  hilly  country,  white  with  grazing  sheep. 
The  sun  has  set,  leaving  behmd  it,  perhaps,  a  pearly  sky. 
What  is  the  nurse  like  and  where  is  she  ?  How  many  children 
are  under  her  care  ?  What  are  their  names,  how  old  are  they, 
and  how  do  they  look?  What  are  they  plajdng?  Can  you 
hear  the  shouting  and  laughing? 

In  the  presentation  of  each  of  these  poems,  it  will  be  wise 
for  the  teacher,  before  reading  it,  to  talk  to  the  pupils  about 
the  subject.  Ask  a  few  questions  that  will  call  forth  their 
experiences,  then  tell  them  of  these  little  English  children  who 
lived  long  ago,  of  the  sheep  and  lambs  and  birds,  and  the 
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pretty  green  country.  Tell  them  something  also  about  the 
poet  who  imderstood  and  loved  little  people  and  who  wrote 
these 

happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear." 

Let  each  song  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  and  have 
careful  copies  made  by  the  pupils.  All  above  first  grade 
should  not  find  this  work  too  difl&cult.  When  the  meaning 
is  understood  the  poems  should  be  ^ad  by  individual  pupils. 
AD  of  these  selections,  except  "The  Nurse's  Song"  and  pos- 
sibly the  stanza  from  "Night"  can  readily  be  memorized. 

They  possess  a  quality  so  delightful  that  children  will  not 
soon  tire  of  them;  and  they  wiU  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  treasury  of  poetn;  gems  every  child  should  hold  in  store. 


Experience  Corner 

The  Greatest  of  These 

THERE  is  probably  no  profession  in  which  the  results 
attained  show  the  impress  of  the  worker's  personality 
so  definitely  and  unmistakably  as  in  the  work  of 
a  teacher.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The 
teacher  is  to  some  extent  the  author  of  her  own  system  of 
study  and  discipline.  She  plans  the  nfiaterial  for  each  lesson 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  its  presentatfcn.  She  is  at  liberty 
to  use  the  recreation  periods  in  the  \^y  that  seems  best 
according  to  her  own  judgment.  Unconsciously,  she  brings 
in  the  mass  of  extra  ideas  and  devices  that  make  one  room 
differ  so  widely  from  the  one  that  is  to  be  found  next  door  in 
the  same  building.  The  teacher's  personality  is  always  evident 
in  the  number  of  helpful  things  that  she  brings  into  her 
teaching,  that  is,  the  story,  the  uplifting  poem,  the  beautiful 
song  and  the  countless  other  means  of  moral  stimulation 
which  she  voluntarily  takes  the  trouble  to  present,  since  they 
are  not  laid  down  as  requirements  in  the  course  of  study. 
In  addition  to  these  things,  when  we  also  consider  the  fact 
that  each  one  of  us  is  so  prone  to  lay  special  stress  and  take 
most  pains  in  doing  the  things  which  lie  along  the  line  of  our 
own  talents  and  inclinations,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  often 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  uncomplimentary  comparisons 
between  two  adjoining  rooms,  comparisons  that  cannot  es- 
cape being  colored  strongly  by  the  personal  likes  and  judgment 
of  the  person  who  makes  them?  For  instance,  one  principal 
demands  in  the  various  rooms  of  her  building,  a  silence  and 


quiet  that  savors  strongly  of  the  grave.  Another  prefers 
teachers  who  allow  the  activities  of  children  to  vent  them- 
selves freely.  One  judges  a  teacher  by  the  amount  of  work 
covered  in  a  given  time;  another,  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  teaching  is  done  and  the  skillful  manner  of  presen- 
tation. There  is  one  comforting  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  survey  of  all  these  somewhat  adverse  conditions. 
It  is  the  fact  that,  as  Stevenson  puts  it,  "the  world  is  so  full 
of  a  number  of  things,"  that  it  is  best  for  personalities  to  differ 
very  widely.  A  broad  view  of  the  work  of  teaching  soon 
convinces  one  that  there  is  something  of  great  value  in  the 
effort  of  every  worker,  no  matter  how  widdy  the  methods  of 
accomplishing  results  may  differ  from  our  own. 

This  broad  point  of  view  would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
possession  of  all  teachers  since  they  alone  can  realize  the 
conditions  pointed  out  above,  as  well  as  the  still  more  adverse 
effects,  exercised  over  the  attainment  of  ideal  results,  by  such 
things  as  unpleasant  surroundings,  lack  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  parents,  irregular  attendance,  over  or  imderfeed- 
ing,  influence  of  differing  nationality,  etc.  That  this  fact  is 
not  always  true  is  shown  by  the  following  incidents  drawn 
from  life  and  given  here  because  they  funush  much  food  for 
thought. 

The  teacher  was  yotmg,  full  of  earnestness  and  not  as  yet 
very  sure  of  her  own  power  and  ability  in  her  new  profession. 
Her  work  lay  in  one  of  the  outlying  districts,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular evening,  she  reluctantly  boarded  the  car,  leaving  be- 
hind her  the  glorious  October  tints  in  the  view  that  she  had 
been  enjoying  during  her  eight  minute  wait.  She  was  tired^ 
as  was  usual  at  the  close  of  the  day,  yet  somehow,  the  world 
seemed  to  be  a  good  place  with  everything  in  it  worth  while. 
As  she  seated  herself,  she  caught  sight  of  a  teacher  who 
taught  in  a  large  building  in  the  district  adjoining  that  of 
her  own,  and  she  nodded  pleasantly.  This  woman,  a  much 
older  member  of  the  corps,  was  only  slightly  known  to  the 
girl,  yet  she  took  occasion  after  her  greeting  to  ask,  "Miss 
Caldwell,  was  not  Helen  Bassett  one  of  your  pupils?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  yotmger  teacher,  thinking  of  the 
bright  Httle  girl  that  she  had  so  unwillingly  transferred  a 
week  before.  Then  she  went  on,  impulsively.  "She  is  such 
a  dear  little  girl  and  a  model  pupil.  Isn't  she  bright?  She 
was  one  of  the  best  readers  I  had' and  almost  my  best  pupil« 
I  really  grieved  to  part  with  her." 

The  other  woman  answered  with  the  prim  decisiveness 
of  many  years'  successful  experience  in  rushing  children 
through  broad  oceans  of  work,  "Yes,  she  is  a  pretty  fair 
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reader  and  quite  good  in  behavior,  but  her  hand-work  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor  — indeed,  she  seems  very  stupid  in  that  re- 
spect. My  very  poorest  pupil  fairly  shines  beside  her.  I 
have  been  helping  her  every  evening  after  school  for  a  week 
and  she  is  gaining  considerably,  but  I  shall  have  to  work  very 
hard  to  make  her  catch  up!" 

The  other  girl  said  nothing.  She  was  devoutly  thankful 
that  just  then  the  speaker's  comer  came  in  sight.  Somehow 
the  world  had  changed  in  the  last  few  moments.  The  view 
from  the  car  window  seemed  to  mock  her  With  its  bright 
coloring.  She  went  on  toward  home  weighed  down  with 
a  deep  sense  of  failure,  her  cheeks  burning  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  own  words:  **She  is  almost  my  best  pupil." 

The  superintendent  had  a  very  bright  idea.  He  thought 
that  it  would  be  almost  a  perfect  plan  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
kindergarten,  first  and  second  grades,  all  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for,  so  he  reasoned,  the  kindergarten  teachers,  since 
they  prepared  pupils  for  entrance  into  the  first  year  work, 
could  profit  largely  by  the  recitals  of  the  trials  and  opinions 
of  the  first  grade  teachers.  Likewise,  the  first  primary 
workers,  since  they  sent  their  children  on  into  the  hands  of 
the  ''second  graders"  must  inevitably  gain  in  inestimable 
measure  from  the  expressed  ideas  of  the  last  named  people. 
Thus  he  reasoned  and  reasoned  brightly  and  logically  enough, 
but  alas!  ''the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft 
a^ee." 

There  was  a  joint  meeting  as  he  planned  it.  There  was 
some  discussion  as  he  had  sdso  planned  it,  but  he  earnestly 
urged  every  teacher  to  express  herself  freely  and  honestly. 

Immediately  Miss  Knight,  who  by  the  way  was  rounding 
out  her  second  year  of  teaching,  arose  and  said  very  clearly 
and  distinctly: 

"For  my  part,  I  do  wish  the  first  grade  teachers  would  get 
together  and  find  out  haw  to  teach  phonics.  They  ought  to 
have  a  regular  set  method  and  a  uniform  way  of  training  the 
£rst  grade  children  in  this.  I  have  never  had  a  pupil  come  to 
me  yet  who  was  not  so  weak  in  this  respect  that  I  had  to  start 
at  the  b^inning  and  teach  it  all  over.  It  really  is  a  very 
important  branch  of  school  work,  so  important  in  my  grade 
that  I  feel  obliged,  when  the  pupils  get  to  me,  to  take  die  time 
to  teach  it  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be  done  the  first  year." 
This  said,  she  flounced  .to  her  seat,  while,  amid  the  ranks  of 
the  first  grade  teachers  there  was  the  silence  of  consternation. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  first  grade  teacher  in  her 
own  building,  an  earnest-faced  woman  whose  hair  was 
sprinkled  with  the  silvery  threads  of  many  years  of  experience. 
Her  face  flushed  with  a  sudden,  deep  mortification,  then  her 
native  common  sense  coming  to  her  rescue,  she  leaned  over 
and  whispered  to  her  companion,  "Thus  endeth  our  first 
lesson." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  one  of  the  teachers  walked  up 
to  another  one  and  said,  "Well,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me 
about  the  little  girl  I  sent  you  last  month?"  The  teacher 
smiled  appreciatively  and  said,  "I  didn't  know  you  sent  me 
one.  I  never  look  at  the  card  to  see  where  the  transfer 
entries  hail  from.  I  take  the  little  folks  just  as  they  are,  begin 
where  they  need  it  and  do  the  best  I  can.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence who  had  them  before.  I  give  her,  whoever  it  chances 
to  be,  the  benefit  of  believing  that  she  at  least  had  ordinary 
common  sense  and  a  fair  degree  of  conscientiousness.  If  she 
didn't  know  how  to  do  her  work  and  possessed  no  pedagogical 
skill  at  all,  her  School  Board  would  not  hire  her.  See?  So, 
don't  distress  yourself  about  what  I  am  imagined  to  be  think- 
ing of  your  teaching  power  as  demonstrated  by  one  little 
six-year-old  child.*' 

Things  were  not  ^ing  at  all  well  that  morning.  It  was 
a  damp,  blustering  day  in  February.  The  gray  sky  threat- 
ened snow  and  the  supervisor  had  missed  her  car,  thus 
necessitating  a  fifteen  minute  wait  on  an  exposed  comer. 
Her  hat  blew  from  side  to  side,  carrying  the  veil  with  it,  in  a 
manner  little  short  of  exasperating,  so  that,  when  she  arrived 
at  the  first  building,  Hred  and  cold,  and  a  half  hour  late,  she 
was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind,  putting  it  mildly,  to  see  things  in 
their  most  favorable  light. 

To  tell  the  truth,  conditions  were  not  as  satisfying  as  they 
might  have  been  under  better  circumstances.    The  room 


was  overcrowded  by  sixty  children,  ill-clad  and  poorly 
nourished.  There  had  been  two  weeks  of  deep  snows  and 
extreme  cold,  such  cold  that  only  the  warmest  dressed  pupils 
had  dared  to  face  it.  The  teacher  herself  had  been  ill  and  out 
of  school  for  several  days,  during  which  the  room  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  substitute.  The  children,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  a  half  hour  in,  momentary  anticipation  of  the 
advent  of  this  expected  visitor,  were  now  restless  and  tired. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  the  long  walk 
against  a  strong,  blustering  wind  had  tired  them  out  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  building  that  raw,  wintry  morning. 
In  short,  it  was  a  typical  "blue  Monday." 

The  lesson  began  under  difficulties.  The  children  struggled 
manfully  in  a  losing  fight  with  one  of  the  hardest  pages  of  the 
chart.  The  supervisor  hurried  them  on,  growing  momen- 
tarily more  and  more  impatient.  Why,  only  yesterday,  the 
first  primary  room  over  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  had  given  her 
pupils  of  such  caliber  that  they  were  able  to  read  this  very 
page  without  a  mistake!  '  Why  should  not  the  same  skill  be 
found  in  this  room? 

At  the  close  of  the  music  period,  a  time  of  uncomfortable 
strain  for  both  teacher  and  taught,  the  supervisor  expressed  her 
state  of  mind  to  the  teacher,  voicing  her  supreme  condemna- 
tion in  her  concluding  statement,  "Why,  only  yesterday,  a 
certain  room  in  the  district  sang  this  same  page  off  at  sight, 
the  very  first  time  th^t  they  saw  it." 

What  building  was  it?"  asked  the  teacher  quiedy  and  when 
her  visitor  named  this  so  specially  favored  place,  the  teacher 
went  on  quietly,  "Oh,  yes,  I  visited  that  room  two  weeks 
ago.  There  are  twenty-eight  pupils  enrolled  and  the  teacher 
in  charge  told  me  that  six  blocks  was  the  longest  distance  that 
any  of  her  children  had  to  come  in  order  to  reach  school. 
The  appearance  and  behavior  of  the  children  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  littie  ones  were 
from  the  fine  homes  of  the  city.  Well  nourished  and 
warmly  clad  as  they  were,  it  would  not  be  surprising  at 
all  if  they  showed  the  ability  to  sing  six  pages  of  the  chart 
at  sight." 

"  My  little  people,"  she  went  on,  "  must  work  under  adverse 
conditions  and  learn  with  an  effort.  Many  of  them  live  two 
miles  from  here  and  are  ftot  sufficiently  well  clothed  to  brave 
such  a  long  walk  in  stormy  weather,  therefore,  we,  in  this 
building,  teach  one  set  of  pupils  to-day  and  another  to-mor- 
row. That  certainly  is  not  conducive  to  perfection  of  re- 
sults, but  what  of  it  ?  These  are  the  very  litde  lives  that  most 
need  the  influence  of  music  and  all  such  uplifting  forces  of 
education.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  teacher  must  work 
with  long  enduring  patience  and  a  large  faith  in  the  results 
that  she  will  reap  far  ahead  in  the  spring.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  calls  for  great  skill,  frequent  repetition  and  an  opti- 
mistic spirit.  Wc  do  very  well  to  have  covered  even  one-third 
of  the  chart  beside  making  an  advance  in  all  of  our  other 
branches.  "Miss  Denton,"  she  concluded,  "if  the  time  ever 
comes,  when  I  cannot  come  here  to  my  work  with  a  hopeful 
heart  and  much  faith  in  these  children,  I  shall  certainly  not 
try  to  continue  teaching." 
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Foreign  Children 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 

Little  frosty  Eskimo, 

Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 

Oh !  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me  ? 


You  have  seen  the  scarlet  trees 
And  the  lions  over  seas; 
You  have  eaten  ostrich  eggs, 
And  turned  the  turtle  off  their  legs. 

Such  a  life  is  very  fine. 
But  it's  not  so  nice  as  mine: 
You  must  often,  as  you  trod. 
Have  wearied  not  to  be  abroad. 


You  have  curious  things  to  eat, 
I  am  fed  on  proper  meat; 
You  must  dwell  beyond  the  foam. 
But  I  am  safe  and  live  at  home.         , 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 
Little  frosty  Eskimo, 
Little  Turk  or  Japanee, 
Oh !  don't  you  wish  that  you  were  me  ? 
— From  "i4  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,*'  by  R.  L.  Stevenson 
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I  Have  No 
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Emma  Gertrude  White 

THE  Lowell  school  teachers  are  having  a  "Tea-and- 
talk,"  as  they  call  their  most  informal  teachers' 
meetings.  Enter  Miss  Roseborough,  with  tragic 
mien,  and  sinks  in  mock  despair  into  the  chair  left 
vacant  for  her. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  comes  from  all  sides. 

"  'Ain't  got  no'  is  the  matter,"  she  replies.  "I  ain't  got 
no  patience!  I  ain't  got  no  courage!  I  ain't  even  got  no 
sense  of  humor!  I  hear  it  from  morning  till  night  and  I'm 
just  worn  out. 

My  children  say  they  ain't  got  no  pen,  ain't  got  no  paper, 
ain't  got  no  ink.  O  yes!  I  know  what  those  expressive 
eyebrows  mean,  New  England.  You  think  I  ought  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  have  all  those  things.  I  did  provide  all 
sorts  of  material  for  my  children  this  very  day,  and  it's  mighty 
hard  for  a  girl  that  was  *bawn  and  raised'  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  to  remember  all  those  litde  things.  But  I 
ask  you  in  all  frankness,  am  I  to  blame  that  Jack  Carlton 
was  tardy  because  they  ain't  got  no  clock?  Or  that  Lena 
Heimrod  stayed  at  home  because  she  ain't  got  no  shoes? 
And  how  could  I  help  it  when  George  Johnson  announced 
(apropos  of  nothing)  that  there's  one  thing  his  ma  won't  die 
of  and  diat's  appendicitis.  She  ain't  got  no  appendicks. 
The  doctor  took  them  out  at  the  hospital." 


Shouts  of  laughter  greet  the  manner  in  which  this  is  re- 
lated and  the  victim  goes  on.  "Yes,  Miss  Emerson,  that's 
just  the  way  he  said  it.  You  thought  nobody  ever  said 
**them"  about  the  appendix  except  in  'The  Letters  of 
Jennie  Allen '  ?  Well,  they  do.  Frank  Friedmann  said  his 
ma's  operation  took  an  hour.  The  doctor  said  he  could 
have  took  out  two  or  three  appendicks  while  he  was  working 
on  her  hand." 

**  Well,  Rose  Lady,  drink  your  tea  and  forget  your  troubles. 
It  must  be  partly  my  fault,  anyhow,"  said  Miss  Browning. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  put  in  Miss  Graham,  of  the  second 
grade.  "Don't  bring  out  that  moldy  old  —  No,  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  chestnut,  I  was  going  to  say  excuse.  But  I  do 
get  sick  of  hearing  everything  laid  at  the  door  of  the  primary 
teacher.  "If  these  chOdren  had  only  been  started  right"  — 
remember  who  used  always  to  say  that,  no  matter  what  her 
children  failed  in?  Poorest  teacher  we  ever  had  in  the 
building,  didn't  half  work  herself,  and  was  always  putting 
her  failure  on  the  shoulders  of  someone  else.  Just  as  if  first 
grade  could  do  everything!  Do  you  remember  what  Sadie 
Lee  said  to  her  once  when  she  was  unusually  tiresome  — 
*If  I  got  some  children  who  didn't  know  anything,  Pd  teach 
them  something!*  But  let's  think  what  we  can  do  about 
this.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  each  get  up  an  extra  lesson 
to  emphasize  *I  have  no.'  I  believe  that  would  be  better 
than  tills  everlasting  correcting  which  really  doesn't  seem  to 
accomplish  much.    My  reading  lesson  Friday  introduces  / 
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have.  That  will  be  a  good  time  to  carry  out  the  idea 
further." 

All  the  girls  agreed  to  emphasize  the  correct  form  in  some 
new  way  and  Mi^  Roseborough  went  home  somewhat  cheered 
by  the  sjrmpathy  of  her  fellow-workers  and  decidedly  more 
hopeful,  as  we  always  are  when  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing we  can  do  to  remedy  an  evil. 

So  when  the  superintendent  entered  Miss  Browning's 
room  on  Friday,  he  saw  upon  the  board  the  following  lesson, 
which  had  just  been  read: 


I  have  a        J^^ 


My 


I  have  a 


is  pretty 


See  my  pretty 


I  have  a 


This  is  my  little 


I  have  a 


I  have  cut  a  little 


I  have  cut  a 


I  have  cut  a 


"Tell  me  what  you  have,  May."  "I  have  a  flag."  "  Otto  ?" 
''I  have  a  basket."    So  it  went  around  the  class. 

Next,  Miss  Browning,  choosing  the  boy  upon  whom  she 
could  depend  to  use  the  correct  form  said,  "Please  give  me 
your  flag,  Karl."  Karl  looked  in  a  puzzled  manner  at  the 
rose  in  his  hand.  Then  guessing  from  the  twinkle  in  his 
teacher's  eyes  that  there  was  a  joke  somewhere,  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  ventured,  "I  have  no  flag."  Good!  The 
Rubicon  was  crossed.  "Lena,  give  me  your  pencil?"  "I 
have  no  pencil,"  from  the  little  maiden  who  had  taken  from 
the  desk  a  doll.  So  it  went  around  the  class  without  a 
break  —  more  than  Miss  Browning  had  even  hoped  for. 
The  mild  hilarity  of  the  thing  carried  George  safely  through 
the  ordeal  of  announcing  "I  have  no  hair  ribbon."  Had 
he  ever  before  used  the  correct  form  ? 

Thus  was  started  a  little  "talking  game,"  as  the  children 
called  it,  which  never  palled.  "Herbert,  where  is  your 
parasol?"  would  bring  a  smile  and  a  ready  response  on  the 
dullest  day. 

After  a  while  they  made  it  two  sentences,  "I  have  no  cup. 
I  have  a  leaf,"  giving  them  just  so  much  more  practice  in 
sentence-making. 

The  superintendent  went  on  into  Miss  Pleasanton's  room 
just  as  she  said,  "The  children  in  this  row  may  belong  to  the 
/  have  family.  Those  in  the  second  row  are  the  /  have 
no  children."  Here  was  a  game,  too.  Johnnie  Johnson 
announced  with  pride,  "I  have  a  toy  automobile  at  home." 
Hugo,  across  the  aisle,  listened  attentively  and  nodded  hi.<i 
tow  head.  "I  have  a  baby  sister,"  from  Marie.  "I  have  a 
kitten,"  followed  Edith. 

When  everyone  in  that  row  had  recited,  the  /  have  no 
family  took  a  hand  most  cheerfully.  "I  have  no  automobile 
at  home,"  "I  have  no  baby  sister,"  "I  have  no  kitten,"  came 
in  rapid  succession.  This  is  a  good  memory-test  as  well  as 
practice  in  the  correct  form.  The  rapidity  with  which  an 
entire  roomful  of  children  can  recite  is  another  good  quality. 

It  was  a  spelling  lesson  in  Miss  Gordon's  room.  The 
words  were  all  nouns,  names  of  objects  which  the  chfldren 
might  possess.  Fred  standing  before  the  class  announced, 
"I  am  thinking  of  something  which  I  have  at  home."  Her- 
man, rising  in  his  place  asked,  "Have  you  a  v-a-s-e  at  home  ?" 
No,  I  have  no  v-a-s-e,  vase,  at  home."  "Have  you  a  p-o-n-y 
at  home?"  from  another  little  classmate.  "No,  I  have  no 
p-o-n-y,  pony,  at  home."  Thus  proceeded  the  catechism 
until  Fred  could  say,  "Yes,  I  have  a  b-a-1-1,  baU,  at  home." 

Miss  Roseborough  had  evidently  wooed  the  muse  with 
success.    On  her  blackboard  was  written: 


I  can  not  see. 


Where  can  it  be? 
I  can  not  write. 


To  light  to-night. 


I  can  not  eat. 
I  can  not  sleep. 
To  drive  to  town. 
Colored  brown. 


Where  can  I  find  them  ? 
Let  me  think. 


I  have  cut  a 


On  the  teacher's  desk  lay  a  pile  of  toys  and  trinkets  from 
which  a  group  of  children  carried  away  treasures  untold. 


This  had  been  used  for  a  written  lesson  and  the  correct 
results  lay  upon  the  word-table.  "I  have  no  eyes,  knife, 
paper,  lamp,  fork,  pillow,  horse,  ribbons,  pen,  ink,"  had  all 
been  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  with  fine  effect. 

Domestic  science  day  called  for  a  domestic  science  game 
in  Miss  Fitzgerald's  room.  "Tell  me  what  kinds  of  house- 
work are  done  on  Friday."  After  William  had  guessed 
<<  Washing"  and  had  been  crushingly  informed  by  Leona  that 
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**  Friday  was  a  queer  day  to  wash,"  they  settled  upon  sweeping, 
dusting,  cleaning  windows.  "Then,  Kate,  why  are  you  not 
sweeping?"  "I  have  no  broom."  "Grace,  why  don't 
you  hold  the  dust-pan  for  Ruth?"  "I  have  no  dust- 
pan." 

Just  a  plain  written  lesson  came  next  in  Miss  Emerson's 
room,  although  it  also  dealt  with  home  work.  "I  have  not 
darned  my  stockings  because  I  have  no  thimble."  "I  have 
not  made  a  cake  to-day  because  I  have  no  eggs." 

Finally  in  Miss  Snow's  domain  the  whole  class  had  "dropped 
into  poetry  of  an  original  kind.  Hildur's  paper  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  was  the  most  complete,  though  surely  its 
statement,  would  not  all  pass  the  usual  Lowell  School  test 
that  even  sentences  given  as  examples  must  be  true  sentences. 
One  could  hardly  accept  the  writer's  assertion,  "I  have  no 
mind!"    Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

I  have  no  hands,  I  cannot  feel. 

I  have  no  mouth,  I  cannot  eat  my  meal. 

I  have  no  nose,  I  cannot  breathe. 

I  have  no  clothes,  I  am  in  need. 

I  have  no  mind,  I  cannot  think. 

I  have  no  eyes,  I  cannot  wink. 

I  have  no  arms,  but  I  can  walk  fast. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  always  am  last. 

I  have  no  bed,  I  cannot  sleep. 

I  have  no  broom,  I  cannot  sweep.  , 

Nonsense  verses,  indeed!  But  perhaps  none  the  less 
0ood  practice  for  all  that. 

The  superintendent  smiled  as  he  read  them,  slipped  into 
a  chair  at  Miss  Snow's  desk,  .abstracted  from  the  second 
left-hand  drawer  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  three  lines  upon 
it.  Then  he  beckoned  to  Hildur,  said  softly,  "Take  it  to 
each  of  the  teachers  —  Miss  Snow  first,"  and  vanished. 

This  is  what  it  said:  "Success  to  the  I-have-no  campaign 
and  my  hearty  approval  of  all  original  and  vital  teaching." 


Method  in  Number  Work 

Eugenia  Holcomb 

MUCH  time  is  wasted  in  haphazard  and  aimless  drill> 
in  the  study  of  number  in  the  Primary  grades. 
None  of  us  enjoy  doing  anything  blindly,  or  with 
no  apparent  purpose  in  view. 

Children  are  only  grown-ups  in  the  making,  and  woric  with 
much  the  same  impulse.  They  like  to  see  the  outcome  of 
their  efforts.  There  is  harmony  and  rhythm  in  all  work,  if 
only  the  proper  adjustments  are  made,  and  in  number,  no 
less  than  other  work,  does  this  truth  hold  good. 

Another  point,  of  equal  importance,  is  die  fact  that  there  is 
no  joy  equal  to  the  joy  of  making  a  discovery.  That  tend- 
ency is  innate  in  the  human  soul.  Some  one  has  tritely  put 
it,  "There  is  no  joy  like  putting  salt  on  the  tail  of  an  idea." 
Children  love  to  find  out  things  for  themselves. 

Now,  with  these  two  self  evident  facts  as  a  basis,  we  are 
ready  to  apply  them  in  a  practical  way.  First,  there  is  har- 
mony and  rhythm  in  number,  if  only  children  can  catch  it. 
Second,  allow  the  child  to  discover  facts  for  himself. 

We  will  assume  that  the  child  has  had  the  training  that  the 
first  year  in  school  ought  to  give  him.  He  has  been  led,  by 
use  of  objects  to  know  in  a  general  way,  numbers  and  figures 
from  one  to  ten,  in  all  their  combinations. 

He  is  now  ready  to  begin  a  drill,  systematic,  simple  and 
progressive,  to  help  him  to  catch  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
to  train  him  to  accuracy  and  rapidity,  and  as  he  progresses 
to  make  new  discoveries  in  the  "number  worid"  for  himself. 

How  shall  we  begin? 

In  my  teaching,  I  have  considered  this  question  somewhat 
thoughtfully  and  experimentally.  During  the  past  three  years 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  ^orts  fruitful,  to  an 
extent  that  has  been  gratifying  to  me. 

If  my  experience  would  be  helpful  to  any  one  who  is  less 
experienced,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  helpful. 
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By  the  use  of  objects,  the  first  weeks  of  the  seoond  year, 
lead  the  child  to  see  each  new  step,  as  he  advances,  if  he  needs 
them.  But  a  grave  mistake  is  niade,  and  an  error  hard  to 
coirecty  if  he  is  allowed  to  make  the  objects  do  what  his  own 
brain  ^oaki  do. 

No  mental  growth  or  strength  comes  of  allowing  a  child  to 
walk  lazily  to  the  number  tf^le  and  count  out  his  answers, 
day  after  day,  in  an  automatk  way.  The  quicker  he  gets 
away  fcom  objects  and  thinks  for  himself,  the  better. 

Of  course  diis  all  depends  on  the  child. 

Beginning  with  die  number  six,  we  make  what  we  call  the 
add  smd  less  titles  of  6. 

A  few  fundamental  rules  are  learned  about  the  making  of 
these  tables,  as  they  go  along,  whidi  are  observed  throughout 
the  devdopment  of  the  tables.  For  instance  all  adding 
tables  begm  with  naugla.  Example:  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
All  less  tables  begin  with  the  number  being  studied. 

The  first  tables  are  developed  with  dass,  on  blackboard 
as  follows: 

0  +  6—  6  —  o=» 

1  4-  S  -  6  — I  - 

2-f4«"  6  —  2=» 

3  +  3  =  6  —  3  - 

4+2-  6—4= 

5  +  I  -  6-5  - 

6  +  o  -  6  —  6  » 

They  soon  see  the  rh3rthm  of  these  tables,  and  make  them 
for  thonselves.  From  this  first  step,  they  stW  and  recite  the 
tables,  individually,  without  copy.  There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  do  this.  You  will  see  at  a 
glance,  that  such  a  drill  requires  concentration,  and  only  those 
pupils  who  can  concentrate,  are  able  to  do  it.  You  will  very 
soon  be  able  to  tell  who  in  the  class  can  think,  and  who  cannot. 
This  mode  of  development  becomes  a  mental  process  con- 
stantly, and  dierefore  of  value. 

The  next  table  is  what  we  call  the  "dividing  table"  and 
begins  in  this  fashion. 

6  -5-  I   = 

6  -J-  2  = 

6  4-3  = 

6  -J-  4  = 

6  +  s- 

6  +  6  — 

The  children  show  dearly  each  step,  with  blocks  or  objects 
of  some  kind.    The  answers  as  they  get  them  are  written  thus: 


4-  I  = 

-J.  2  = 

■^  3  = 

-5-  4  = 


6  -J-  6 


For  the  next  day's  lesson  each  child  is  given  paper  and 
makes  this  table,  for  himself,  without  a  copy. 

When  this  is  done,  he  stands  ipd  recites  it,  as  in  the  drill  of 
add  and  less  tables. 

You  will  readily  see  that  they  now  have  all  the  possible 
combinations,  except  the  fractional  parts,  and  the  four  pro- 
cesses, except  the  multiplication. 

After  suffident  drill  on  the  tables  just  mentioned,  including 
rapid  drills  daily,  we  take  up  the  X  sign  and  simply  teach  the 
2*s.    They  work  out  with  blocks  first. 

2X0  = 
2X1  = 
2X2  = 

2X3  = 

etc.,  as  I  explain  carefully  the  meaning. 

The  next  day  they  redte,  each  one,  without  copy,  the  "times 
table"  as  they  call  it,  and  each  day,  in  some  way  review  the 
former  lessons.  They  make  the  tables  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  paper  nearly  every  day  for  busy  work,  until  they  know 
them  thoroughtly  and  a  premium  is  put  upon  the  ability  of 
the  chfld  who  can  think  and  speak  quickest.  All  number 
drills  should  be  spirited  and  quick. 


We  are  now  ready  for  the  study  of  the  number  seven. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  we  began  the  tables  of  six, 
we  begin  the  tables  of  seven,  excepting  that  the  children  are 
now  able  to  work  out  the  tables  on  paper,  for  themsdves,  with- 
out copy  or  assistance.  Give  them  their  cue,  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  let  them  find  for  themsdves  the  combinations  which 
go  to  make  the  number  seven. 

This  is  when  they  begin  to  realize  their  indep^xience  in  the 
work,  and  take  pleasure  in  fiidii^  themselves  master  of  the 
situation.  The  next  day  they  eadh  redte  the  add  and  less 
tables,  the  work  being  entirdy  a  mental  process  and  an  ex- 
cdlent  drill  in  concentration.  Rapid  drills  in  concert  for 
five  minutes  eadi  day,  using  the  combinations  promiscuously, 
will  do  much  to  make  the  pupO  quick  in  thought  and  alert. 

We  follow  up  the  work  of  the  tables  the  next  day,  or  as  soon 
as  advisable,  with  the  "dividing"  table  of  7.  The  children 
woridng  them  out,  each  one  for  himsdf,  from  his  own  head, 
as  follows. 

-h  I  «7 
^  2  =  3« 

-J.  3   «  2« 

-5-4-1^ 

4.   5    -  la 

^  6  «  i» 
■4-7-1 

In  a  day  or  s6  they  will  be  able  to  redte  the  table  in  order, 
and  tell  results  rapidly. 

There  is  a  certain  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to  these  little 
people,  in  finding  themselves  master  of  it  They  really  takfe 
pleasure  in  working  out  these  tables  and  are  always  glad  to 
put  them  on  blackboard  or  p^>er. 

We  keep  in  constant  review  of  all  that  has  been  gained,  and 
still  take  a  little  in  advance  each  day.  When  each  number 
has  been  devefeped,  we  take  the  book  for  a  test,  and  as  the 
children  redte  they  give  only  the  results,  reading  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

For  example,  a  row  of  numbers  like  the  following:  — 

S+8 

12  —  7 

4  +  6 

9  —  3 
12  -J-  4 

would  be  read  — 13,  5, 10, 6, 3,  etc.  Thus  making  the  mental 
drill  and  concentration  more  intense,  as  well  as  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time.    The  next  step  is  the  study  of  the  number  eight. 

With  this  number  begin  teaching  the  fractional  parts,  i, 
I,  i,  of  all  the  even  numbers  to  nine.  These  fractional  parts, 
too,  can  be  devdoped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  children 
independent,  if  they  are  taught  the  single  little  rule  that  holds 
good  throughout  all. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  teach,  i  of  4,  6,  8,  or  10.  Take  the 
number  of  blocks  or  counters  required,  four  for  i  of  4,  etc 
Explain  to  them  that  in  getting  the  half  of  any  number,  there 
must  always  be  two  parts  (or  piles,  I  call  them),  and  they 
equal. 

The  first  step  alwajrs  then  (no  matter  what  number  they  are 
getting  the  half  of)  must  be,  "layout  two  blocks  to  build  on. " 
This  is  the  foundation  of  the  two  halves.  Then  build  the 
rest  on,  dividing  up  equally. 

This  simple  Uttle  rule  if  once  grasped  and  made  practical 
use  of  by  the  children,  will  do  away  with  the  diflSculties,  ex- 
perienced by  many  who  find  this  part  of  the  Number  work 
hard. 

The  process  is  their  own  and  therefore,  because  they  do  it 
themselves,  th6y  understand  it. 

After  some  little  drill  in  getting  the  half  of  many  numbers 
(even  numbers  of  course  at  first)  it  becomes  simple  and  they 
do  it  with  ease.  Not  only  do,  it,  but  will  soon  be  able  to  make 
the  process  a  mental  one  and  do  away  with  the  objects. 

In  developing  the  \  (which  I  usually  do  with  the  number 
nine)  show  them  how  the  very  same  rule  applies,  only  use 
"three"  to  "build  on"  instead  of  two. 

The  fourth  in  the  same  way,  using  "four  to  build  on"  and 
so  forth.  After  they  have  devdoped  and  mastered  the  tables 
{Continue  «»i  pag€  i6)  ^^ 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 
up  to  the  number  17,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  review  them, 
by  having  each  child  make  a  book  for  him^f,  entirely  by 
himself,  with  only  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  of  all  the  tables 
he  has  had  during  the  year,  including  the  2's,  3's,  4's,  and  5's. 
They  work  with  great  interest  at  this  little  book,  all  their  own, 
and  with  an  attractive  cover,  it  makes  a  very  nice  piece  of 
work  to  take  home  as  their  own. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  paper  mostly  to  the  driU  work 
of  numbers,  because  that  is  the  particular  phase  I  wish  to 
emphasize.  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  some  illus- 
trative work  is  valuable  and  perhaps  necessary,  also  some 
little  problems  made  use  of,  that  will  require  the  child's  reason- 
ing power,  from  time  to  time. 

But  we  know  that  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  expect  too  much, 
along  these  lines,  until  a  year  or  so  later. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  Second  Year  of  a  child's 
life,  we  can  not  do  better  for  him,  than  to  have  him  grasp, 
surely  and  comprehensively,  all  those  combinations  which 
must  be  learned  before  he  can  become  at  all  proficient,  in 
the  later  work  of  numbers,  as  he  progresses  in  school  life. 
And  that  more  than  all  he  shall  have  acquired  power  and 
ability  to  see  and  do  for  himself. 


Literature  for  January 

Gertrude  Towne 

CLOSELY  correlated  with  first  grade  literature  are  the 
•lessons  in    history  and    geography.     Our   program 
does  not  admit  of  separate  peri(  ds  for  these  sub- 
jects, but  they  may  very  properly  occupy  part  of  the 
story  hour. 

January  is  an  excellent  month  in  whch  to  intrrduce  to  the 
children  that  fascinating,  far-away  northland  ^ here  dwell  the 
little  people  of  the  snow. 

In  the  Christmas  legends  of  Santa  Claus  they  have  gathered 
a  hazy  notion  of  a  country  far  to  the  northward  where  the 
swift  reindeer  live  and  they  will  be  eager  to  know  of  the  real 
people  who  dwell  there  and  whom  they  have  seen  only  in 
pictures. 

Eskimo  Land 
Dear  Children: 

I  am  a  little  Eskimo  boy.  My  name  is  Koonah.  I  have  heard  .f 
your  school.     I  should  like  to  visit  it.     May  I  ? 

Your  friend, 

W  KOONAH 

n  2 

Dear  Koonah: 

Yes,  indeed;  you  may  visit  our  school.    We  shall  be  glad  to  s 
Do  come  soon. 

Your  friends, 


'.  you. 


As  an  introduction  to  the  lessons  have  written  on  the 
board,  ready  to  uncover  at  the  story  hour,  a  letter,  similar 
to  No.  I.  Assist  the  pupils  to  read  it,  explain  that  the 
Eskimo  people  have  a  different  language  from  ours  and  that 
in  order  to  understand  them  we  must  have  an  interpreter 
and  that  you  have  interpreted  this  letter  and  written  it  for 
them.  They  will  enter  heartily  into  the  make-believe  and 
will  quickly  respond  to  your  suggestion  that  they  answer 
Koonah 's  letter.  In  No.  2  is  a  type  reply,  composed  by 
the  class  and  teacher  together.    It  may  be  signed  First  Grade 

of School,  or  at  the  writing  period  each  pupil  may  write 

his  name  on  the  board  beneath  the  letter. 

Following  this  introductory  the  children  may  be  led  to 
talk  about  the  visitor  who  is  coming.  What  will  Koonah 
look  like?  Hew  will  he  be  dressed?  How  will  he  travel 
from  Eskimo  Land,  etc.  ?  This  will  arouse  interest  in  the 
expected  visitor. 

An  Eskimo  doll  dressed  in  suit  and  cap  of  white  fur  may  be 
obtained  from  any  toy  shop.  The  children  will  enter  heartily 
into  the  spirit  of  make-believe  and  enjoy  the  introduction. 
Koonah  may  arrive  in  state,  seated  in  a  toy  sleigh  or  wagon, 
or  he  may  appear  from  behind  the  teacher's  desk  or  a  cur- 
tain. 

After  he  has  been  introduced  explain  that  he  wishes  to  tell 
the  chLdren  about  the  strange  country  where  he  has  always 
lived  and  ask  them  to  listen  closely  so  that  they  may  play  in- 
terpreter another  day. 

Then  describe  very  simply,  but  vividly,  the  land  of  ice  and 
snow.  When  you  have  finished  ask  them  to  shut  their  eyes 
and  see  if  they  can  see  it  all.  The  vast  frozen  sea  with  huge 
icebergs  glistening  like  diamonds,  the  great  stretches  of 
drifted  snow,  covering  every  bit  of  land  —  the  little  groups 
of  snow  huts  called  igloos,  the  strange  animals,  very  hard 
to  see  because  they  are  so  like  the  white  snow.  How  differ- 
ent from  oirr  country!  No  trees,  no  grass,  nor  flowers,  no 
towns  nor  roads,  no  ships  at  sea,  and  then  the  long,  long 
night,  when  they  never  see  the  sun,  and  after  that  the  long 
day  when  the  sun  never  sets.  By  using  a  globe  and  a  lighted 
candle  for  the  sun,  the  pupils  can  understand  somewhat 
of  the  mystery  which  is  far  more  wonderful  to  them  than 
tales  of  fairies  and  goblins. 

After  the  lesson,  ask  them  to  make  you  a  picture  of  this 
strange  land.  Allow  as  many  as  possible  to  work  out  their 
ideas  at  the  board,  others  may  use  chalk  and  crayon  on  gray 
or  black  paper. 

At  the  next  lesson  ask  who  would  like  to  play  interpreter 
to-day  and  choose  one  or  more  of  the  volunteers  to  describe 
the  Northland  as 'you  did  yesterday.  Then  tell  them  that 
you  will  interpret  Koonah 's  story  of  his  home,  and  describe 
how  the  house  or  igloo  is  made  from  blocks  of  ice,  illustrating 
on  the  board  how  these  blocks  are  piled  up  and  then  the 
whole  house  covered  with  snow.  Describe  the  furniture, 
the  lamps  or  stove  and  the  fuel  used,  etc. 

Each  day  take  a  new  topic,  making  each  one  a  complete 
story  and  choose  different  children  each  day  to  interpret, 
always  by  topics. 

The  following  topics  are  suggestive: 

The  land  of  the  Eskimo. 

Their  homes. 

Their  clothes. 

Their  food. 

Hunting  the  walrus. 

The  home  of  the  seal. 

The  whale  and  how  they  use  them. 

The  polar  bear. 

Their  great  enemy,  the  northern  wolf. 

The  Eskimo  d  gs. 

Making  a  sled. 

The  children's  games. 

The  baby  Eskimo. 

Koonah 's  work. 

Eskimo  tools. 

Get  as  many  pictures  as  possible  illustrating  Eskimo 
life  and  make  board  drawings. 

Try  to  have  every  child  act  as  interpreter  even  if  some 
special  coaching  is  necessary  for  the  more  timid.    More 
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interest  will  be  attached  to  this  phase  of  the  work  if  the  in- 
terpreter is  allowed  to  dress  up,  the  costume  being  as  realis- 
tic as  your  resources  permit.  An  old  fur  coat  and  cap  or 
even  skins  or  fur  rugs  can  be  fashioned  into  a  passable  suit, 
or  barring  these,  white  cotton  batting  sewed  over  a  long  coat 
and  on  a  cap. 

Make  a  note  of  the  topic  that  each  child  tells  best  and  on 
Parents'  Day  have  the  whole  story  repeated,  selecting  the 
best  interpreters. 

The  knowledge  of  Eskimo  life  thus  gained  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  children  through  various  mediums.  First 
and  always  the  blackboard,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  simplest 
solution  of  the  busy  work  problem.  Next  in  point  of  sim- 
plicity is  the  sand  table  if  you  happen  to  have  enough  space. 
Clay,  also,  is  excellent,  each  child  can  mould  his  own  igloo, 
sled,  and  even  the  people  and  animals.  Then  all  may  join 
in  making  a  large  igloo  to  accommodate  Koonah. 

Have  each  pupil  mould  an  oblong  block  as  near  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  teacher's  model  as  possible.  Place  a  table 
at  the  front  of  the  room,  building  the  house  in  the  center, 
each  chfld  placing  his  own  block,  under  the  teacher's  direc- 
tion. Leave  an  opening  and  make  a  passage  way  in  front. 
Then  cover  table  and  igloo  with  cotton  batting  and  over  this 
put  a  layer  of  salt.  Diamond  dust  sprinkled  on  the  salt 
adds  to  the  charm.  A  piece  of  glass  over  dark  blue  paper 
makes  the  sea.  Add  sleds  and  canoes,  either  toy  ones  or 
made  from  paper,  and  the  northern  animals  borrowed  from 
some  Noah's  ark. 

On  the  board  back  of  the  table  draw  a  background  of  ice- 
bergs against  a  very  dark  blue  sky  and  your  Northland  is 
ready  for  exhibition. 

Invite  the  parents  on  a  certain  day  to  meet  Koonah  and 
hear  her  story.  Have  the  drawings,  paper  cutting  and  clay 
models  about  the  room  and  the  stories  given  as  suggested 
above. 

Books  that  are  helpful  in  preparing  the  lessons  are: 

''Little  Folks  o(  Far-away  Lands'*— Lizzie  S  Whittum 

"Little  People  of  the  Snow"T-ifai7  MuUer. 

"Eskimo  Stories"  —  Mary  E.  Smith. 

"Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands"  — L.  M.  Chance. 

"The  Children  of  the  Cold'' —  Frederick  Schwatka. 

"Seven  Little  Sisters"  — Jane  Andrews. 

"Each  and  All"  —  Jane  Andrews. 

"Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin"  — If ory  F.  NixonrRoulet. 

"The  Snow  Baby"  — ifri.  Josephine  Peary. 

"In  Eskimo  Land  with  Hans"  —  S.  M.  MoU. 

"Big  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands"  —  £,  R.  Shaw. 


Picture  Lessons 

A  Lesson  in  Boat-Building 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 

(Painting  by  Bacon) 

Lesson  I 
Oral 

Qass  conversation  about  the  picture.  Teach  the  name  of 
the  picture  and  that  of  the  arist.  Suggest  the  time  of  the  year, 
the  location,  the  relation  of  the  boy  and  man,  the  occupation 
of  the  place,  the  low  tide.  Accept  only  complete  statements. 
Place  this  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard:  near  the  ocean; 
an  old  boat;  a  ship-builder;  in  the  ship-yards;  on  the  shore; 
grandfather;  carefully;  in  the  sand;  at  low  tide;  sailing  his 
boats.  Use  these  in  sentences.  Call  for  several  Aort  descrip- 
tions of  the  picture. 

WriUen 

Ask  each  member  of  the  class  to  write  a  story  about  the 
picture,  arranging  it  as  he  likes.  The  word  list  may  be  used 
by  those  who  wish.  Insist  upon  the  correct  use  of  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  marks.  Correct  and  have  the  best 
ones  read  aloud,  and  copied  in  the  note-books. 


Lesson  II 

Oral  —  co-operative  story 

Use  the  words  from  the  list  in  sentences.  Write  the  best 
ones  given  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  questions  to  obtain  others. 
Select  the  topics  for  two  paragraphs.  Arrange  the  sentences, 
orally,  to  complete  these  two  paragraphs.  Choose  the  name 
of  the  story. 

Written 

Copy  the  sentences  from  the  blackboard,  arranging  them 
in  paragraphs.  Correct,  have  them  read,  and  re-written  in 
the  note-books. 

A  Lesson  in  Boat-Building 

Jack  is  a  little  boy  whose  home  is  near  the  sea.  His  grand- 
faUier  is  a  Aip-builder.  Jack  often  comes  to  visit  his  grand- 
father. He  likes  to  watch  the  men  at  work  in  the  ship-yards. 
He  plays  in  the  sand  too,  when  the  tide  is  low,  and  sails  his 
boats  in  the  water  near  the  shore. 

One  day,  Jack  tried  to  make  a  little  boat  for  himself.  He 
could  not  do  it  very  well,  so  he  went  to  the  ship-yards  for  help. 
He  found  his  grandfather  sitting  in  an  old  boat  that  was  high 
on  the  shore. 

"Will  you  show  me  how  to  fix  this.  Grandfather?"  he 
asked. 

The  old  man  took  the  boat  and  looked  at  it.  "See,  Jack,' ' 
he  said,  *'you  did  not  cut  it  straight.  Boats  have  to  be 
made  very  carefully  or  they  will  not  sail  well.  I  will  finish 
this  one,  and  then  you  can  try  again." 

Jack  soon  learned  to  make  good  boats.  Then  he  and  the 
other  boys  had  great  fun,  working  in  a  little  ship-yard  of  their 
own.  

Little  White  Feathers 


Little  white  feathers  are  filling  the  air; 
Little  white  feathers,  how  came  you  there? 
We  came  from  the  doud  birds  sailing  on  high;^ 
They  are  shaking  their  white  wings,  up  in  the 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  SEAT  WORK 


An  Eskimo  Calendar 

.    GSACE  M.  POORBAUGH 

**Show  Mrs.  Thomas  the  calendar  you  made  at  school, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Gray. 

"The  chOdren  in  Miss  Smith's  room  have  been  studying 
about  the  Eskimos.  Mary  has  had  something  interesting  to 
tell  me  about  them  every  evening.  It  seems  wonderful  how 
much  little  children  learn  in  school  nowadays.  Mary  knows 
as  much  about  history  and  geography  as  I  did  when  I  was 
in  the  grammar  school.'' 

Meanwhile  Mary  had  gone  to  the  library  and  returned  with 
the  calendar.    It  was  an  Eskimo  scene. 

**What  a  splendid  snow-house  that  is,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas, 
**and  what  a  cunning  little  Eskimo!" 

"We  tried  to  make  the  snow-house  a  great  many  times 
before  we  made  our  picture,"  said  Mary. 

"Miss  Smith  gave  us  patterns  at  first  and  after  we  had  used 
them  for  a  whfle,  we  could  make  good  ones  without  the 
patterns.  Then  she  gave  us  a 
piece  of  white  drawing  paper  and 
we  drew  a  snow-house  on  it 
with  our  black  crayograph.  We 
painted  the  sky  and  ice  light 
blue  with  our  water  colors. 

"Miss  Smith  gave  us  a  pattern 
for  the  little  Eskimo,  too.  We 
pinned  the  pattern  on  a  piece  of 
sheet-wadding  and  cut  around  it. 
Then  we  cut  a  little  circle  out  of 
drawing  paper  and  colored  it  with 
crayograph  for  the  face.  After 
this  was  done,  we  pasted  our 
Eskimo  by  the  snow-house. 

''Then  Miss  Smith  gave  us  a 
ptece  of  black  cardboard  on 
which  to  mount  the  picture.  We 
had  to  be  very  careful  to  get  it 
on  straight. 

"The  last  thing  we  did  was  to 
paste  the  little  calendar  down  in 
the  comer  and  put  this  hanger 
on  the  back." 

"  Wdl,  I  had  no  idea  the  chil- 
dren made  such  pretty  things  in 


school,"  said  Mrs.  Thomas.    "It  really  makes  one  fed  as  if  she 
would  like  to  be  young  again  and  live  over  her  school  days." 


Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

January 
Chmstiana  Mount 

(Book  rij^  resent) 

Seat  Work 

Copy  the  days  of  the  week. 

Write  —  "Seven  days  one  week." 

Write  or  copy  a  sentence,  teUing  what  is  done  on  each 
day;  as,  "Monday  is  wash  d^y." 

Copy  and  learn  the  rhyme  beginning,  "Monday's  child  is 
fair  of  face." 

Divide  a  paper  into  columns.  Write  a  phonogram  or  a 
sound  combination  at  the  top  of  each  column.  From  a  list 
or  from  the  reading  lesson,  select  words  containing  the  sound 
combinations  and  write  each  word  in  its  proper  column. 

AAAAAA  AAAA 

Arithmetic 

5  triangles  and  4  triangles  are    .     .    ,    triangles 
5  kites  and  4  kites  are     .     .     .    kites. 
S  and  4  are    .     .     . 

000    0000 


3  circles  and  4  circles  are     . 

3  oranges  and  4  oranges  are 

3  and  4  are    .     . 


circles. 
.    oranges. 


Whole 


itized  by 
Halves 
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A  whole  is  two  halves. 
Two  halves  =  i  whole 

A  circle  has  2  halves. 


iof 


One  half  of 


(%^(%^i^ 


Drawing,  Modeling,  Sense  Training  and  Language 

Faces  by  touch  and  sight 

Recall  the  word  surface  and  give  exercises  in  finding  the 
different  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  the  cube  and  cylinder.  Re- 
quire complete  statements  for  every  answer. 

Pupils  give  the  number  of  parts  each  model  has,  as: 

The  sphere  has  one  part. 

The  cube  has  six  parts. 

The  cylinder  has  three  parts. 

Recall  the  terms  round,  plane,  curved. 

Pupils  roll  the  cylinder,  find  the  face  upon  which  it  rolled 
the  1 1 .    What  kind  of  a  face  it  is. 

Slide  the  cube,  find  its  faces  and  tell  what  kind  of  faces 
ihey  are.    Find  the  plane  face  on  the  cylinder. 

Model  one  of  the  figures. 

Bring  out  that  when  one  of  the  faces  of  the  cube  is  directly 
facing  the  pupil  it  resembles  a  square. 

Draw  the  square.    Cut  the  square. 

Theme  for  the  month.    Perseverance. 

When  you've  work  to  do, 

Do  it  with  a  will, 
Thejr  who  reach  the  top, 
•     First  must  climb  the  hill. 

"1*11  Try,"  is  a  soldier, 
"I  wiU"  isa  king, 
Be  sure  they  are  near 
When  the  school  bells  ring. 

Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  ax,  fell  the  largest  trees. 

Game    "The  Mulberry  Bush." 

Program  for  January 
Low  First  Grade  —  Miss  Dixon    Ashtabula  H arbor ,  Ohio 

8: 30  Morning  Exercises. 

8:  40  Card  Drill. 

8:  45  Number  Work. 

9 :  00  Reading — First  Group  —  Preparation . 

9: 15  Reading— Second  Group. 

9:  45  Sense  Training. 

10: 00  Recess. 

10: 10  Writing  Lesson. 

10:25  Reading  —  First  Group. 

10: 40  Language. 

11:00  Dismiss.  j 

12:45  Songs. 

12:50  Drawing. 

1 :  10  Reading  —  First  Group. 

1 :  30  Reading  —  Second  Group. 

1:45  Written  Spelling. 

2:00  Recess. 

2: 10  Music. 

2:  20  Any  extra  work  —  dramatizing. 


Rainy  Day  Work 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

WHEN  a  rainy  day  keeps  a  large  percentage  of  the 
small  children  at  home,  and  the  skies  are  so  dark 
it  is  not  easy  to  continue  the  usual  work,  I  often 
"take  a  day  off,"  and  rearrange  my  program  to 
try  to  "make  our  own  sunshine,"  as  it  were,  and  give  a  bit 
of  amusement  to  the  brave  ones  who  did  not  mind  the  rain; 
very  much  as  my  father  used  to  amuse  me  on  a  rainy  day 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I  ^ell  remember  how  wonderful  I 
thought  the  things  he  made  out  of  paper,  and  I  am  really 
surprised  to  see  how  few  people  know  how  to  make  those 
"Jacob's  Ladders"  which  he  learned  how  to  make  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  in  a  country  school.  Ordinary  newspapers 
will  do,  alAough  they  Ipok  prettier  made  of  white  paper. 


To  make  the  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  cut  a  long  strip  about 
five  inches  wide,  as  long  as  your  paper  will  allow.  Fold 
one  end  over  and  over  several  times  in  a  narrow  fold  to  make 
a  secure  "handle"  to  use  m  opening  the  ladder,  then  roll  it 
on  a  pencil  very  securely  and  smoothly  but  not  too  tightly, 
or  it  will  be  haid  to  pull  out.  When  it  is  all  rolled  on  the  pen- 
cil, then  pull  the  pencil  out  and  look  into  one  end  and  see 
where  the  little  "handle"  is.    It  will  show  up  plainly.    |    g^ 


Mi>l^^ 

) 

^  ^«M 

yc^t     ) 

Now  take  large,  strong  scissors  (they  will  need  to  be  pretty 
sharp)  and  cut  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  handle.  It  may 
be  hard  to  cut,  but  you  can  press  it  together  and  that  will  help; 
cut  it  about  half  way  through  the  roll  in  both  places.  Then 
slit  it  in  the  center  like  this,  and  turn  them  back  until  you 


H     h-^-^ 


e 


come  to  the  handle,  and  as  a  little  boy  said,  it  looks  "like  a 
busted  firecracker."  Then  bend  it  over  your  finger  and 
pull  gently  by  the  handle  and  your  "Jacob's  Ladder"  will 


handle 


rise  in  all  its  glory,  and  your  children's  eyes  and  mouths  will 
open  with'amazement  as  it  grows,  and  every  child,  if  they  are 
anything  like  my  children,  will  say  "Please  make  one." 
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Januaryl^Border 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 


The  month  of  snows  is  fitly  illustrated  by  snowflake  cuttings, 
althought  we  can  use  the  Eskimo  and  Arctic  animals  suc- 
cessfully also.  The  unit  for  cutting  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying diagrams.  Fold  a  circle  of  tracing  paper  on  one 
diameter,  divide  this  into  thirds 
and  fold  this  segment  into  halves. 
From  this  cut  from  the  folded 
edges  as  indicated  in  the  diagram. 
Chalk  in  the  blackboard  space  with 
light  blue  and  lightly  paste  the 
snowflakes  on  it,  adding  white  and 
dark  blue  border  lines  above  and 
below. 


The  Snowflakes'  Party 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

IS  there  anything  which  children  enjoy  seeing  more  than 
they  do  snow  ?  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  it  that  appeals  to 
them,  but  the  fact  that  they  can  make  a  snow-man  or 
use  that  sled  which  has  been  stored  aw$iy  until  the 
first  snowfall. 

Miss  Smith  had  been  waiting  for  the  first  snow,  too,  but 
with  an  entirely  different  motive.  It  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  another  one  of  those  parties  which  the  children 
enjoyed  so  much.  She  would  call  it  "The  Snowflakes' 
Party."  At  last  the  long-looked-for  snow  came.  It  snowed 
during  the  night  and  continued  to  snow  the  next  day.  This 
was  Miss  Smith's  opportimity.  The  entire  day's  work  was 
to  be  about  snow. 

"Miss  Snowflake  had  a  party  last  night,"  said  Miss  Smith. 
"How  many  would  like  to  hear  about  it?" 

Of  course  every  hand  was  raised. 

Then  she  sang  for  them  the  song,  "Miss  Snowflake's 
Party,"  from  the  "Primer  of  the  Model  Music  Course." 

The  song  says  that  they  all  came  dressed  in  white,"  said 
Miss  Smith,  "but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  some  other 
dresses  snowflakes  have,  for  snowflakes,  like  children,  have 
many  dresses  and  change  them  very  often,  too." 

Then  she  told  them  this  story: 

Once  we  lived  in  a  pretty  pond.  There  were  trees  and 
ferns  growing  on  its  banks.  We  saw  the  little  fish  as  they 
swam  along.  Sometimes  we  saw  people  who  came  to  see 
the  pretty  ferns  and  lilies. 

When  we  lived  in  this  pond,  we  wore  thick  dresses.  They 
were  our  waterdrop  dresses. 

We  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  pond  always;  we  wanted 
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to  go  away.  We^lhadjto  change  our  waterdrop  dresses  first, 
for  they  wereTtoo  heavy.  We  put  on  very  thin  dresses  — 
thinner  than  anyryou  have.  These  were  our  vapor  dresses. 
A  Sunbeam  came  and  carried  us  up,  up,  up  into  a  lovely 
blue  cloud.  We  rode  in  this  a  long  time.  Oh  —  it  was 
sjdendidl 

We  looked  down,  down,  down.  We  could  see  cities  and 
hills  and  rivers.  One  day  we  met  Jack  Frost.  His  car  was 
not  as  pretty  as  ours.  It  was  a  gray  cloud.  His  engine  was 
the  cold  North  Wind.  Of  course  Jack  wanted  to  talk  to  us. 
He  told  us  about  the  things  he  had  seen. 


"I  have  been  to  the  North  Pole,"  he  said.  **I  saw  icebergs, 
whales,  seals,  polar  bears,  and  snow,  snow  everywhere." 

We  b^an  getting  cold  when  he  said  so  much  about  these 
things.    We  ^ivered  and  shivered.  * 

After  he  had  gone,  we  hurried  and  changed  our  dresses. 
Wc  put  on  the  thickest  ones  we  had.  They  were  pretty 
white  ones.  They  are  called  snow.  The  first  thing  we 
knew  our  car  was  breaking  and  we  were  tumbling  to  the 
ground. 


^" 
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Sometimes  we  wear  dresses  thinner  than  our  vapor^dresses. 
These  dresses  are  called  steam.  |#i  [£ 

When  we  wear  these,  we  can  do  very  hard  work.    We  pull 
big  cars  in  which  you  ride.    We  make  steamboats^go. 

We  have  two  other  dresses.  One  is  called  sleet;  Ae 
other,  hailstone.  We  put  these  on  when  we  fed  chilly. 
After  finishing  the  story,  she  gave  to  each  child  a  4^  square 
of  white  tissue  paper,  a  circle  of  black  cardboard  having  a 
diameter  of  3^^,  another  circle  of  white  cardboard  having  a 
diameter  o{  4^^,  and  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Then  she  gave  them  tliese  directions:    Fold  the  lower  edge 
of  the  tissue  paper  square  to  meet  the  upper  edge.    Divide 
this  into  three  equal  parts.    Fold.    Fold  this  again  into  two 
equal  parts.    On  the  blackboard  she  had  drawn  ten  different 
snowfiake  designs.    Each  child  was  allowed  to  choose  the 
one  he  liked  best  and  after  drawing  this  on  the  folded  piece 
of  tissue  paper,  proceed  to  cut  it  out.    Imagine  their  delight 
on  opening  these  to  find  that  they  were  snowflakes.    This 
was  then  pasted  on  the  black  cardboard  circle  and  the  black 
cardboard  circle  then  mounted  on  the  white  one.    These 
Miss  Smith  used  in  making  an  attractive  border  above  the 
blackboard.    The  story  of  Little  Snowflake's  dresses  fur- 
nished material  for  the  reading  lesson.    On  the  blackboard 
Miss  Smith  wrote  these  sentences: 
Little  Snowfiake  has  many  dresses. 
Some  are  thin;  some  are  thick. 
One  is  called  water-drop. 
Her  thinnest  dress  is  called  steam. 
When  she  wears  this,  she  can  do  many  things. 
She  can  pull  cars. 
She  can  make  big  boats  go. 
She  has  another  thin  dress. 
It  is  called  vapor. 

When  she  gets  cold,  she  puts  on  a  thick  dress. 
It  is  a  pretty  white  dress. 
It  is  called  snow. 

One  of  her  dresses  is  called  sleet;  another  is  called  hail- 
stones. 
Boys  and  girls  like  her  hailstone  dress. 
Flowers  and  plants  do  not. 
Do  you  know  why? 

For  a  word  drill,  a  number  of  devices  suggested  them- 
selves. 

They  played  the  words  were  snowflakes  and  some  child 

was  the  sun  and  melted  the  snowflakes.    (Named  the  words 

and  teacher  erased  them.)    In  the  same  way,  they  played 

ii»%  the  words   were  snowflidces  and 

they  caught  them,  or  they  were  the 

wind  and  blew  them  away. 

Another  device  was  this:  A 
snow-man  was  drawn  on  the 
blackboard.  The  words  were 
written  on  him  and  the  children 
played  that  they  made  him  by 
naming  the  words. 

For  a  phonetic  drill,  this  nune 
was  used.  Miss  Smith  called  it  a 
**  snow-storm." 


All  the  sounds  the  children 
knew  were  written  on  slips  of 
paper.  ^^ 

Miss  Smith  took  some  in  each 
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handi  gathered  the  chfldren  around  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  held  the  snowflakes  (slips)  up  over  their  heads  and 
said,  "See  these  clouds.  I  think  it  is  going  to  snow  soon. 
See  how  many  snowflakes  you  can  catch!''  Then  she  let 
them  fall,  scattering  all  over  the  floor,  a^id  the  little  heads, 
hands,  and  eag»  upturned  faces.  Such  a  scrambling  time 
as  they  hkd!  Then  they  "lined  up"  and  counted  their  snow- 
flakes,  after  which  Miss  Smith  held  a  box  and  in  turn,  tbey 
dropped  Uiem  in  and  told  their  sounds. 

For  a  number  lesson,  a  number  of  devices  were  used. 
Upon  the  blackboard.  Miss  Smith  drew  a  snow-fort  and  on 
it  she  wrote  number  combinations.  The  children  played 
that  they  were  throwing  snowballs  at  the  fort. 

They  hit  it  as  many  times  as  they  were  able  to  give  a  com- 
bination correctly.  She  also  drew  a  large  snowflake  placing 
m  each  point  some  number  and  a  number  in  the  center  at 
the  intersection..  Then  the  children  told  as  many  combina- 
tions as  they  could  from  the  figures  given,  as  3  and  4  are  7. 
In  their  tablets  afterward,  they  wrote  out  all  the  combina- 
tions possible. 

During  the  music  period,  she  taught  the  song,  "Little  White 
Feathers,"  from  "Songs  in  Season." 

For  the  scale  song,  she  used  words  which  could  be  sung 
to  the  scale  ascending  and  descending. 

These  were  some  of  them: 

"When  the  snow  is  gently  falling, 
We  go  out  and  romp  and  play." 

/'Whene'er  a  snowflake  leaves  the  sky 
It  turns  and  turns  to  say  good-bye." 

During  the  language  lesson,  they  talked  about  the  uses  of 

snow. 

These  sentences  were  given  by  the  children  as  the  result 
of  the  conversational  lesson. 

Snow  makes  the  earth  look  pretty. 

It  covers  up  dirty  places. 

It  makes  a  blanket  over  the  seeds. 

It  keeps  the  seeds  warm. 

It  keeps  the  roots  warm. 

It  makes  good  roads. 

It  fills  the  cisterns. 

Miss  Smith  asked  them  to  write  in  their  tablet  the  things 
they  could  do  when  it  snows.    Fred's  sentences  were  best: 

We  can  make  snow-balls. 

We  can  make  a  snow-man. 
f  We  can  play  with  our  sleds. 

We  can  slide  down  hill. 

For  the  drawing  lesson,  they  were  given  a  sheet  of  gray 
paper,  a  piece  of  chalk  and  one  of  charcoal. 


With  the  chalk  they  drew  a  snow-man,  using  the  charcoal 
for  his  hat,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 

During  the  busy  work  period,  the  children  laid  a  snow- 
flake  border  with  colored  pegs.  For  a  rest  exercise,  Miss 
Smith  gave  them  this: 

'  This  is  the  way  the  raindrops  rise. 
Up,  up,  to  the  skies. 

•  This  is  the  way  they  ride  about. 
As  the  clouds  move  in  and  out. 

3  This  is  the  way  they  Aiver  and  shake, 
When  Jack  Frost  tells  of  the  icy  lake. 

4  This  is  the  way  they  come  tumbling  down, 
Falling,  falling,  to  the  ground. 

5  This  is  the  way  they  whirl  in  the  street 

6  Kissing  the  faces  of  the  children  they  meet. 

7  This  is  the  way  they  powder  the  trees, 
As  they  flutter  in  the  breeze. 

8  This  is  the  way  they  blow  in  a  heap. 
Over  which  you  can  scarcely  leap. 

9  This  is  the  way  they  cover  the  roofs 

So  you  cannot  hear  Santa's  reindeers'  hoofs. 

*o  This  is  the  way  they  run  away. 
When  the  sun  comes  out  to  play. 

Motions 

(Children  sit  erect  in  seats.) 

1  Fingers  dance  upward. 

2  Wave  hands  bade  and  forth. 

3  Fold  arms  and  pretend  to  shiver. 

4  Fingers  dance  slowly  down. 

5  Whirling  motion  with  both  hands. 

6  Put  hands  on  cheeks. 

7  Same  as  (4). 

8  Raise  both  arms  and  pretend  making  a  heap  of  snow. 

9  Hand  back  of  ear  as  if  listening. 

10     Finger  tips  on  desks,  pretend  nmning  away. 

Miss  Smith  let  them  make  a  pretty  snowflake  booklet  to 
use  for  the  writing  lesson.  She  gave  each  child  a  sheet  of 
gray  paper  6f  by  S'^. 

Then  she  told  them  to  place  it  in  a  vertical  position,  fold 
the  lower  edge  to  meet  the  upper  edge  and  crease.  After 
doing  this  they  folded  three  tiny  white  squares  like  the  tissue 
paper  squares  and  cut  out  Three  tiny  snowflakes.  Then  they 
pasted  these  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Next  they  were 
given  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  the  same  size  as  the  cover. 
On  this  they  wrote  the  best  they  could  this  verse: 

Here  is  a  snowflake,  dainty  and  white, 
.    Wandering  from  the  sky; 
It  floats  like  a  feather,  airy  and  light, 
Down  from  the  clouds  on  high. 

This  they  placed  inside  the  cover  and  tied  the  two  together 
with  a  piece  of  black  raffia. 

Miss  Smith  left  the  folding  lesson  until  last,  for  she  knew 
that  what  they  were  going  to  fold  would  perhaps  please  the 
children  more  than  anything  they  had  made  that  day.  She 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  red  paper  6"  by  q'^. 

This  they  folded  into  sixteen  oblongs  with  one  additional 
fold  on  the  left  end. 

Then  they  marked  it  as  Miss  Smith  indicated  by  her  dia- 
gram on  the  blackboard,  cut  it  out  and  folded  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines. 

A  piece  of  string  served  the  purpose  of  a  rope  and  the  sleds 
were  ready  for  use.  This  finished  the  day's  work,  which 
Miss  Smith  felt  sure  had  been  pleasant  and  profitable. 

As  each  child  went  his  way  that  night  through  the  snow, 
do  you  not  think  it  meant  more  to  him  than  snow-forts  or 
snow-men  ? 

Did  he  not  appreciate  something  of  the  beauty  of  these 
liny  stars  as  they  lighted  on  his  coat,  and  did  he  not  realize 
that  even  they  have  many  uses? 
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Alice  E.  Allen 
is  the  Lesson  that  Anabel  learns; 

is  Mid-winter,  when  bright  the  fire  burns. 

is  the  Night — oh,  so  dark  after  seven! 
Also  the  New  Year — ^Nineteen  and  Eleven! 
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Sound  Work  as  an  Aid  in 
Learning  to  Read 

Annie  Klingensmith 

IN  the  first  grade,  December  with  its  visions  and  realities 
had  come,  as  good  things  sometimes  do,  and  gone, 
as  good  things,  sad  to  say,  not  infrequently  do  also. 
Enthusiasm  for  sound  work  had  waned  a  little  as  the 
wondrous  Christmas  time  drew  on;  but,  when  school  as- 
sembled again  in  January,  common  things  once  more  as- 
serted their  sway,  and  a  new  group  of  sounds  met  a  joyous 
welcome.    These  were  the  sounds: 


y,  ng,  wh,  nk 


fly 
cry 
dry 
fry 

16ng 
song 
gong 

sing 
96ng 
sting 
sftngi 


by 
my 
sly 
pry 


spy 
spry 
try 
sky 


string 
i«;rong 
prong 


ling 
rttng 
rttng 
I  ringing 


dng 
dngs 
dng  er 
singing 


spring 
spring 
sprang 
spring  ing 


drink 
drS,nk 
drtlnk 
drink  ing 


bSLng 
rang 
sang 
sprang 

strength 

length 

swOng 

string 
strings 
strttng 
string  ing 

sink 
sOnk 
sS.nk 
sink  ing 


why 

wheel 

sing 

stfng 

when 

wheat 

ring 

wing 

wMre 

while 

king 

spring 

what 

whittf 

fling 

singing 

whip 

which 

bring 

spring  ing 

th&nk 

t&nk 

Ink 

rink 

drank 

rank 

pink 

wink 

spank 

plank 

link 

think 

bank 

lank 

mink 

sink 

h  i 

u,  0,  y  came 

next. 

jttmp 

ag^ 

put 

some 

just 

cage 

pull 

come 

m 

page 

full 

done 

flg 

rage 

push 

S3n 

jay 

sage 

puss 

love 

joy 

wage 

bush 

dove 

]6ke 

stage 

shove 

yofl 

y& 

y6U 

your 

yauT 

yet 

yard 

yours 

sting 
stung 
hung 
strung 

g&ng 
hang 
slang 

cling 
sling 
cling  ing 
sling  ing 

ding 
ddng 
sing 
song 

ring  ing 
bring  ing 
fling  ing 
sting  ing 
wring  ing 

ptink 
sunk 
bunk 
junk 


above 

mother 

brother 

other 

smother 

another 

cover 

yard 
yards 


[.1 


mon  ey 


monk  ey 


hon  ey 


oU 

boil 

coil 


soil 
toil 
foil 


high 
sigh 
sight 
light 


6x 

b6x 

f6x 

vest 
vine 
vane 

ftiss 
fuss  y 
puss 
puss  y 

qu6en 
quick 


ax 

wax 
tax 

live 
give 
have 

drftss 
cress 
press 
mess 

queer 
quilt 


boy 
toy 
joy 

might 
night 
^ght 
tight 

fix 

mix 

dx 

vatn 
vis  it 
v6x 

less 
bless 
pass 
bass 

quit 
quiet 


noise 
voice 
moist 

bright 
Tight 
(right 
straight 

b5x  es 
f6x  es 
dx  ea 

liver 
giv  er 
giv  en 

miss 
mass 
muss 
muss  y 

quSnch 
quart 


jom 

joint 

point 

thought 
h6ught 

CBUght 

ndiUght 

mix  es 
fixes 
t&x  es 

vCsts 
vines 
vftnes 

size 
buzz 
fuzz 
prize 

quart  er 
quart  ers 


From  day  to  day  words  were  repeated  until  the  children 
began  to  recognize  them  by  sight.  After  that  they  were 
used  in  some  new  cormection  only  where  the  known. word 
would  help  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  word,  where  con- 
trast might,  accentuate  the  separate  sounds,  or,  where  some 
new  element  was  added. 


Oi,  oy,  igh,  v,  ss,  z,  q. 


Playing  Cards  at  School 

Edna  Sutherland 

DID  you  ever  play  cards  with  the  children  ?    There  is 
nothing  they  love  better  or  that  you  will  enjoy  more. 
The  cards  used  may  be  many  and  varied,  domino 
cards,  the  regular  euchre  deck,  postal  cards,  letter 
cards,  word  cards  or  picture  cards. 

Picture  cards  always  amuse  children;  in  fact  one  of  the 
child's  favorite  pastimes  is  looking  at  pretty  pictures.  Some 
of  Brown's  or  Perry's  famous  pictures  may  be  used  for  this; 
the  lesson  learned  will  be  twofold  in  value.  First,  the  children 
will  become  familiar  with  some  of  our  famous  pictures,  then 
these  same  pictures  will  serve  as  a  number  lesson.  Take,  for 
example.  Angel's  Heads,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London;  here  we  have  three  angels  on  one 
side  of  the  picture  and  two  on  the  other  side,  how  many  angels 
in  all?  Some  of  the  noted  Madoimas  may  be  used;  for  in- 
stance, Madonna  de  Foligno;  his  picture  tan  be  divided  into 
groups  and  the  figures  counted.  Pretty  attractive  picture 
cards  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

An  old  euchre  deck  comes  in  handy  in  playing  these  games. 
Take  two  cards,  one  in  each  hand,  and  hold  them  up  in  plain 
view  of  the  class,  in  one  hand  I  have  three  hearts,  in  the  other 
hand  four  hearts,  how  many  hearts  in  all  ?  Now,  two  black 
queens  and  two  red  queens,  how  many  queens  ?  Here  are  ten 
dubs,  how  many  clubs  must  I  take  away  to  leave  only  six 
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dubs?  Or  the  children  may  choose  the  cards  for  themselves. 
''John,  pick  out  two  cards  the  spots  on  which  when  added 
togedier  will  make  nine,"  says  the  teacher. 

And  now  for  the  postal  cards.  What  child  does  not  like  to 
receive  a  letter, or  better  still,  a  pretty  postal  card?  Then, 
again,  children  are  fond  of  writing  notes  in  school  and  the 
teacher,  if  ^e  is  wise  (and  of  course  we  are  all  wise),  will 
use  this  natural  tendency  to  the  child's  advancement.  Let 
each  child  receive  a  pretty  postal  card,  to  be  carried  to 
the  children  by  an  appointed  postmaster.  The  teacher  does 
the  appointing,  she  also  does  the  buying  of  the  postals,  but 
this  n«Bd  not  fill  you,  fellow  teacher,  with  alarm,  for  very 
attractive  postal  cards  can  be  bought  for  a  penny  each.  Now 
of  course  you  must  write  a  message  on  each  card.  You  may 
perchance  buy  a  card  with  a  picture  of  five  dogs  on  it;  yoiu: 
message  may  be  something  like  this:  '*Do  you  see  the  five 
pretty  dogs  in  this  picture?  Two  of  the  dogs  are  black  and 
three  are  white.    Which  dog  do  you  like  the  best  ?  " 

If  you  do  the  writing  with  pencil  you  can  erase  easily  and 
vary  the  message  on  each  card.  After  the  child  receives  his 
postal  he  reads  it  to  his  little  friends.  Now  let  the  children 
write  their  own  postals  or  letters.  Give  to  each  child  a  slip 
of  paper  and  let  him  write  to  some  other  child  in  the  room. 
When  the  letters  are  finished  let  the  postmaster  deliver  them. 
Then  the  letters  are  read.  This  is  a  lesson  in  composition 
as  well  as  in  reading. 

The  word  cards  are  bits  of  pasteboard  with  the  words 
written  or  printed  thereon.  The  children  are  always  delighted 
when  they  see  me  go  for  the  "word  box. "  Generally  when 
plajring  the  game,  each  child  is  allowed  in  turn  to  glance  at 
the  card  held  up  and  then  to  tell  the  word;  if  the  answer  is 
correct  the  child  is  given  the  card,  and  if  wrong  the  card  is 
passed  on  to  the  next  child.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  cards 
are  coimted  and  the  one  holding  the  largest  niunber  of  cards 
wins  the  game. 

These  same  cards  may  be  placed  on  a  table  and  the  teacher 
call  for  a  certain  word,  each  child  in  turn  being  allowed  to  get 
the  word  called  for,  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  cards  are 
again  counted.  For  sake  of  variety  in  using  the  word  cards, 
have  each  row  stand,  and  then  to  the  first  child  in  each  row 
give  a  card;  after  the  teacher  counts  three  the  child  looks  at  the 
card,  tells  the  word  printed  on  it  and  passes  it  on  to  the  next 
in  the  row;  each  child  now  in  turn  looks  at  the  card,  calls  the 
name,  and  passes  it  on.  The  object  is  to  see  which  row  can 
finish  first. 

Instead  of,  "Button,  button,  who's  got  the  button?"  we 
play,  "Card,  card,  who's  got  the  card?"  When  the  card  is 
found  the  finder  tells  what  is  on  the  card  and  shows  it  to  the 
class.  Colors  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  if  the  teacher  so 
desires,  also  cards  showing  halves,  quarters,  and  so  forth. 

Figures  and  words  may  be  combined  on  one  card  thus: 


18 
chickens 


These  cards  are  passed,  one  to  each  child,  and  then  cards 
are  exchanged.  Jane  then  says,  "I  gave  my  card  to  Charles 
and  he  gave  his  card  to  me;  his  card  tells  about  twenty  girls;" 
here  she  shows  the  card  to  the  class.  Charles  then  shows  his 
card  and  says,  "Jane's  card  tells  about  sixty-six  birds." 

In  order  that  the  children  may  learn  to  recognize  the  printed 
or  written  number  use  bits  of  cardboard  with  numbers  on 
them.  When  first  presenting  numbers  divide  them  into 
families,  all  the  twenties  in  one  family,  thirties  and  so  forth 
to  one  hundred.  Now  let  one  child  represent  Mrs.  Twenty 
and  nine  children  pretend  they  are  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Twenty.  Mrs.  Twenty,  with  her  name  in  her  hand,  may  now 
call  her  children  one  by  one  to  her;  as  they  come  they  show 
their  name,  which  is  in  their  hand,  to  the  class.  This  may  be 
continued  through  the  other  families;  as  the  class  advances 
the  numbers  may  be  mixed. 

The  old  domino  cards,  which  are  merely  bits  of  cards 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  heavy  black  line  anddqts  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  are  useful  in  number  work.  Three  dots  on 
one  side  of  the  line,  five  on  the  other,  how  many  in  all  ?  When 
the  children  become  more  familiar  with  niunbers,  figures 
instead  of  dots  may  be  used. 


In  order  to  impress  phonetic  soimds  on  the  minds  of  children 
we  sometimes  have  to  resort  to  stratagem.  For  instance, 
when  we  teach  the  soimd,  ow,  we  may  tell  them  that  fliat  is 
the  noise  we  all  make  when  we  hurt  ourselves  in  any  way. 
When  we  nm  and  get  out  of  breath  we  go,  h,  h,  h.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  old  steam  engine  go  ch,  ch,  ch,  as  it  comes  puffing 
up  the  hill  ?  When  the  baby  is  asleep  and  you  come  running 
into  the  house  making  a  great  noise,  your  mamma  says,  "Sh, 
sh,  sh,  the  baby  is  asleep. "  "  R,  R,  R, "  growls  the  little  dog 
to  frighten  away  a  tramp. 

Hear  the  old  cow  in  Uie  meadow  cry,  "M,  M,  M."  The 
next  time  the  north  wind  blows  listen  to  what  it  says  as  it 
hurries  roimd  the  house,  "W,  W,  W."  The  big  engine 
makes  a  great  fuss  as  it  lets  oflF  steam,  "P,  P,  P."  And  so 
does  the  old  mill  as  it  grinds  the  flour  "N,  N,  N";  all  day 
long  you  can  hear  it.  The  little  bee  is  as  busy  as  the  old  mill; 
he  sings  at  his  work  "Z,  Z,  Z, "  for  he  is  so  happy,  s,  s,  s;  what 
a  funny  way  to  sing.  The  school  clock  talks  to  us  as  it 
measures  oflf  time,"t,  t,  t."  When  red  hot  iron  is  put  into 
water  hear  the  "s,  s,  s."  What  a  queer  noise  water  makes 
when  you  pour  it  from  a  bottle,"  g,  g,  g."  Dropping  rain 
never  tires  of  the  "d,  d,  d."  How  hard  the  happy  baby 
tries  to  talk;  hear  him,  "00,  00,  00." 

Of  course  you  can  extend  this  indefim'tely.  These  phonetic 
cards  may  be  placed  on  the  table  and  then  the  teacher  may 
say,  "  James,  what  does  your  mamma  say  when  she  wants  you 
to  be  quiet  because  the  baby  is  asleep?"  James  gets  the 
right  cai6y  making  the  correct  soimd. 

The  children  love  to  play  grocery  store.  Now  bits  of  card- 
board representing  cents,  nickels,  dimes  are  used  for  the  first 
grade  and  larger  denominations  are  added  for  higher  grades. 

The  object  of  this  game  is  to  teach  the  children  to  become 
familiar  with  the  different  pieces  of  money  and  also  a  number 
lesson.  The  teacher  is  the  store  keeper;  the  children  select 
what  objects  they  want  either  from  those  placed  on  a  table  or 
from  the  pictures  on  the  advertisement  sheet  of  a  newspaper. 
The  child  may  pay  for  the  goods  either  by  giving  exact  change, 
or  by  giving  a  dime  for  an  article  which  costs  only  six  cents  and 
receiving  the  correct  amoimt  of  change. 

For  busy  work  you  will  not  find  anything  more  interesting 
or  profitable  than  to  give  to  each  child  a  handful  of  cards  on 
which  are  printed  single  letters;  from  these  letters  let  the 
children  make  words.  They  will  all  be  anxious  to  see  who  can 
get  the  most  correctly  spelled  words  in  the  given  time. 

Triangular  cards,  square  inch  cards,  roimd  and  oblong 
cards,  are  also  good  things  with  which  to  allow  the  children 
to  become  familiar. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Granulated  Eyelids. 
Smarting — Just  Eye  Comfort." 


No 
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Nina  B.  Hartford 
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Lit  -  tie     bird,       I     have  heard     all 
Al  -  ways  glad,    nev  -  er     sad,      hap 


day      long,  In      the   snow,      In    the    blow,    your     glad     song, 

-    py      bird.        Here     and  there,     £v  •  'ry-where      you        are  '  heard. 
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Sing  -  ing     in     the    frost  -  y       air   "Chic  -  chic  -  a  -  dee" 
Chirp. ing    in      the    leaf  -  less    tree,  "Chic  -  chic  -  a  -  dee" 

m^"^ T 1       J  l-j    r"^=H=q 

Send'  ing    cheer    ev  •  *ry-where. 
Bid-  ding    me    cheer  -  y       be, 
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chic  •  a  -  dee 
chic  .  a  .  dee  ■ 
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Reproduction  as  a  Means  of 
Securing  Variety  in  Expression 

M.  £.  James 

(Material:  The  fable  of  the  Elephant,  the  Owl,  and  the  Monkey, 
to  be  told  simply  by  the  teacher.) 

An  elephant  and  a  monkey  were  friends. 

One  ^y  the  elephant  said,  ''It  is  better  to  be  big  and 
strong  than  to  be  little  and  clever." 

"It  isn't,"  said  the  monkey. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  answered  the  elephant. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  owl  and  ask  him."  said  the  monkey. 

They  went  to  the  owl  and  asked  him  the  question. 

"Go  to  the  fruit  tree  across  the  river  and  gather  a  basket 
of  fruit  for  me,"  said  the  owl,  "and  I  will  tell  you." 

They  started  out,  but  when  they  reached  the  river  the 
monkey  stopped  and  said,  "I  can't  cross  that  river." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than 
little  and  clever,"  said  the  elephant.  "Jump  on  my  back 
and  111  carry  you  across." 

When  they  reached  the  fruit  tree  the  elephant  tried  to 
gather  the  fruit  with  his  trunk,  but  could  not  reach  it. 

"I  told  you  it  was  better  to  be  little  and  clever  than  to  be 
big  and  strong,"  said  the  monkey.    "I'll  get  the  fruit." 

He  climbed  the  tree  and  dropped  the  fruit  into  the  basket. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  owl  and  asked,  "Now,  which  is 
better,  to  be  big  and  strong  or  to  be  litde  and  clever?" 

The  owl  replied,  "  One  is  just  as  good  as  the  other." 

Let  the  children  tell  the  story  by  aid  of  questions.  They 
will  tell  of  the  "quarrel"  or  "fight"  the  friends  had.  Lead 
them  to  see  that  it  was  not  really  either,  but  as  they  talked 
the  matter  over,  they  became  excited  and  somewhat  angry. 
If  no  one  can  think  of  a  suitable  word,  give  them  the  word 
"dispute."  In  many  classes  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  tell 
the  word.    It  will  be  forthcoming. 

Let  them  give  the  dispute  in  direct  discourse.  It  will  be 
given  in  some  such  manner  as  this: 

The  elephant  said,  "It  is  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than 
to  be  little  and  clever," 

"It  isn't,"  said  the  monkey. 

"It  is,"  said  the  elephant.  It  is  Ukdy  to  continue  in  this 
way  unless  the  teacher  helps.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may 
ask  what  kind  of  voice  an  animal  as  large  as  the  elphant  is 
likely  to  have  and  how  it  would  sound  when  he  was  angry. 
Very  quickly  the  elephant  is  made  to  roar,  the  monkey  to 
squeak  or  squeal,  and  the  owl  to  hoot.  In  this  way  the  story 
may  be  worked  out  to  the  end.  The  following  is  what  was 
actually  done  by  third  grade  children: 

The  elephant  and  the  monkey  were  friends. 
One  day  they  had  a  dispute. 


The  elephant  said,  "It  is  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than 
to  be  little  and  clever." 

"It  isn't,"  answered  the  monkey. 

"It  is,"  roared  the  dephant. 

"It  isn't,"  squeaked  Ae  monkey. 

"Let's  go  to  the  owl  and  see  what  he  says  about  it,"  said 
the  elephant. 

The  monkey  agreed  and  they  went  to  the  owl. 

"Go  across  the  river  and  get  me  a  basket  of  fruit  and  I'll 
tell  you,"  hooted  die  owl. 

They  started  oiit. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  river. 

The  monkey  stopped  and  said,  "Oh,  I  can't  cross  this 
river." 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  better  to  be  big  and  strong  than 
to  be  little  and  clever?"  sneered  the  dephant.  "Get  on  my 
back  and  I'll  take  you  across." 

The  monkey  jumped  up  and  they  crossed  the  river. 

When  they  found  the  tree  the  elephant  tried  to  reach  the 
fruit  with  his  trunk,  but  couldn't. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  better  to  be  little  and  dever  than 
to  be  big  and  strong?"  squealed  the  monkey.  "I'll  get  the 
fruit." 

The  monkey  climbed  the  tree  and  dropped  the  fruit  into  the 
basket. 

They  returned  to  the  owl  and  asked,  "Now,  whkh  is  better, 
to  be  big  and  strong  or  to  be  little  and  clever?" 

"  One  is  just  as  good  as  the  other,"  replied  the  owl. 

The  story  should  be  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher 
as  it  is  given  by  the  children,  then  read  aloud  ana  copied  by 
the  latter. 

The  following  words  and  their  meanings,^  which  have  been 
added  to  the  children's  vocabulary,  may  be  used  for  spelling: 
dispute  clever 

agieed  sneered 

This  fable  is  excellent  material  for  dramatization. 


Language  Outlines  for  the 
First  Three  Grades 

Nancy  Fair 

The  following  outline  may  be  hdpful  to  teachers  who 
have  more  than  one  grade: 

I  teach  the  first  three  grades  and  a  separate  language 
lesson  for  each  class  is  out  of  the  question.  Consequentiy 
I  made  out  a  plan  that  is  suited  to  all  the  children.       r 

Every  day  from  eleven  to  eleven-thirty  we  put  up  book4C 
and  learn  something  new.    Each  child  has  a  ten-cent  compo- 
sition book  and  in  Sns  we  make  a  record  of  all  we  do.       ,,. 
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The  work  is  divided  into  months.  In  September  we  first 
talked  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  —  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "fall"  and  its  relation  to  September.  I  am 
particular  to  get  free  expression  of  ideas  from  the  children. 
The  next  day  the  important  facts  are  put  on  the  board  and  the 
children  copy  them  in  their  books.  I  walk  around  and  point 
out  any  mistakes  in  copying.  Of  course  the  first  graders 
can't  write,  but  they  scribble  and  feel  most  important  and 
very  soon  learn  to  form  letters.  Next  day  a  child  reads  what 
we  have  written  and  we  take  up  another  topic. 

We  compare  September  weather  with  the  month  preced- 
ing. Mercury,  the  Wind  god,  was  discussed  —  picture 
shown  —  myth  told  —  the  children  retelling  it  and  little 
hectographed  pictures  were  pasted  in  and  a  short  sketch  of 
Mercury  written. 

We  then  took  up  the  common  September  wild  flowers  — 
gclden-rod  and  aster -^  I  told  the  little  legends  of  these 
flowers  —  some  child  retelling  it. 

Next  day  we  drew  the  flowers  with  colored  crayons,  and 
pasted  them  in  the  books  and  wrote  what  we  knew  about  them. 

When  this  had  beai  finished  we  took  up  the  life  history  of 
the  caterpillar,  cocoon,  and  butterfly.  After  finding  out  all 
u  e  could  about  them  we  made  drawings  and  pasted  them  in 
and  wrote  what  we  had  learned. 

By  this  time  October  was  on  us  and  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
same  way.  Due  attention  was  paid  to  the  day  that  Columbus 
** sailed  the  ocean  blue"  —  also  to  Hallowe'en. 


I  neglected  to  say  that  we  learn  a  poem  for  each  month  and 
write  it  at  the  beginning.  Ever>^  Wednesday  we  do  something 
different.  One  week  I  tell  a  story  and  one  child  retells  it. 
The  next  Wednesday  we  learn  a  poem. 

The  children  love  their  language  lessons  and  never  tire  of 
them  and  in  this  way  they  get  conversation,  dictation  and  a 
proper  grouping  of  things  in  nature  and  events. 

Of  course  one  must  plan  each  month  according  to  its  flow- 
ers, plants,  myths,  and  important  days. 


The  Ice  Fairies'  Visit 

Grace  Allen 
The   fairies  were  out  last  night,  my  dear, 

Through  the  bushes  and  trees  where  you  pass. 
And  they  have  covered  each  tiny  branch, 

With  a  wonderful  coating  of  glass, 

'Tis  fairy  glass  that  shines  in  the  sun, 

With  rainbow  colors  bright, 
As  the  branches  swing  in  the  rising  wind. 

Over  the  snow  so  white. 

But  we  must  look  quickly,  my  little  folks. 

For  it  all  may  go  in  a  trice, 
For  these  wonderful  trees  of  fairy  glass. 

Are  really  made  of  ice. 


OM  (oai  wha^f 
Cut  onfi/ll  hnes 
Tolilondasir  Imes* 
Past!  laps 

Usf  colotfi  era/ on  o^ 
wJtri-  ti»<0fS  fir  dtcwmC  ^fii»is 
i«  flrconjpon^in^  illuitntioi\ 


Blackboard  and  Sand  Table 
Series 

WithjIUustiations  by  Prof.   C.  F.  Whitney,  Salem  State  Normal 
School,  and  Text  by  A.  C. 

The  Coal  Wharf 

THE  wharf  is  made  by  the  children.    In  this  case  it  was 
made  of  paper  in  dull  gray  with  water-color  lines  to 
indicate  piles  and  rocks.    It  may  be  actually  built 
of  small  stones. 
The  wharf  when  made  from  paper  is  made  in  one  long  strip 
for  the  whole  and  folded  so  as  to  make  the  part  project  which 
holds  the  coal  shed. 

The  top  of  the  coal  shed  is  made  of  one  piece  of  paper 
folded  in  the  middle.  The  ends  and  sides  can  be  made  from 
one  piece  of  paper  or  from  four  pasted  together.  Always 
allow  half  an  inch  for  lap  in  pasting.  The  door  and  windows 
are  measured  off  and  cut  in  the  ends.  The  little  house  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  the  children  drawing  the  figures  upon 
the  blackboard  before  cutting.  The  object  is  to  lead  the 
child  to  "think  around  the  solid.*' 

The  blinds,  boarding,  etc.,  are  painted  on  the  house  and 
coal  shed  with  water  colors.  y 


The  effect  of  water  near  the  sand  about  the  wharf  is  made 
by  drawing  a  few  chalk  lines  on  the  bare  zinc  of  the  sand 
table. 

The  trees  in  the  foreground  are  savin  branches  thrust  bto 
the  sand. 

Background 

The  background  is  extremely  simple  nearly  all  of  it  being 
bare  blackboard.  The  top  sky  and  the  hills  are  blackboard 
with  not  a  line  upon  them.  The  light  clouds  are  made  with 
a  few  sweeping  strokes  of  the  chalk  held  flatwise.  The 
heavy  light  stroke  behind  the  hill  is  made  with  the  chalk 
held  flatwise  and  throws  out  the  hill  without  further  outline. 
The  buildings  at  the  back  of  the  wharf  and  the  chinmeys 
are  made  with  a  few  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  with 
the  white  and  black  chalk.  The  pile  of  coal  is  made  with 
black  chalk.  The  smoke  is  made  with  the  white  chalk 
rubbed  a  little  with  the  fingers.  The  distant  trees  are  made 
with  black  chalk  held  flatwise  with  strokes  from  side  to  side. 

Language  Lessons 

Following  the  construction  and  drawing  lesson  is  a  talk  on 
occupations.  The  story  of  coal  and  its  origin,  its  long  journey 
to  the  wharf  from  the  mines.  A  talk  about  the  life  and  busi- 
ness of  the  coal  merchant,  etc. 
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Occupation  Series 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 
IV    Clay  Modeling* 

CLAY  is  a  plastic  material  which  yields  to  the  child's 
pleasure  in  forming  object?  that  he  has  in  mind. 
He  can  start  with  a  shapeless  mass  and  from  it  model 
objects  based  on  any  of  the  type  forms  —  sphere, 
hemisphere,  ovoid,  cube,  cylinder,  prism,  and  cone. 

Clay  is  generally  used  in  kindergarten  in  powdered  or  brick 
form  and  it  must  be  treated  with  water  or  wrapped  in  a  wet 
-cloth  before  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  necessitates  mussy 
work  before  and  after  using  it,  especially  when  tiny  crumbs 
are  dropped,  in  spite  of  care,  around  the  children's  seats  and 
tracked  into  the  floor. 

This  trouble  has  been  done  away  with  in  the  new  plastic 
-clay  prepared  ready  for  use.  It  is  oily,  so  will  not  harden, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  as  it  is  antiseptic.  It 
is  also  well  tc  let  the  children  keep  a  little  piece  in  their  tool 
box  tc  model  with  freely  when  work  is  done.  It  comes  in 
•different  colors  —  green-gray,  terra  cotta  and  brown.  Har- 
butt's  Plasticine,  prepared  by  J.  L.  Hammett,  Boston,  comes 
in  one-pound  packages  in  double  **rods."  Separate  the 
^*rods"  and  cut  an  inch  for  each  child's  use.  Milton  Bradley 
Company  also  has  a  "Composite  Clay"  of  the  same  nature. 
See  their  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Way  of  the  Clay"  which 
^ves  an  excellent  outline  of  modelling,  with  illustrations. 

The  illustration  shows  work  done  by  sub-primary,  First 
and  Second  Grades  in  this  plastic  clay  and  also  the  contrast- 
ing product  with  brick  clay  in  the  Eskimo's  hut.  There  is 
but  a  slight  difference  in  the  expense  of  the  new  clay  as  two 
pounds  will  last  a  large  class  a  long  time. 

The  following  outline  of  objects  based  on  type  forms  may 
be  of  value  in  planning  a  clay  sequence: 

Sphere  —  Ball,  orange,  apple,  pumpkin,  beads  (string  on 

thread),    grapes    (bunch),  snow-man  (three    spheres). 

Slightly  flatten  for  watch,  flatten  into  cookies,  doughnuts, 

etc.,  add  ears  and  tail  to  sphere  for  cat  and  rabbit,  back 

view. 
Hemisphere  —  Desk-bell,  cap,  bowl,  cup  and  saucer,  shell, 

nest  (and  eggs)  basket,  umbrella. 
Ovoid  —  Plum,  eggs,  lemon,  animal  forms. 
Cube  —  Houses  (cut  on  diagonal  for  roof  and  for  chicken 

coop),    ink-well,    candy   box,    Jack-in-the-box    (opened 

and  shut),  stove,  old-fashioned  wall. 
Prism — Train  of  cars,  pillars  and  posts,  suit  cases,  mantel 

clock,  and  flatten  for  table,  bed,  chairs  and  book. 
Cylinder  —  Rolling  pin,  churn,  hammer,  muff,  flower-pot, 

watering-pot,  tin   cup,  bottle,  pottery   (fancy  shapes), 

rubber  boot,  silk  hat,  bucket  (for  well). 
Cone  —  Carrot,  parsnip,  wigwam,  cornucopia,  clown's  cap, 

top. 
Invention — Any  forms  made  freely  without  suggestion  or 

direction. 

♦  From  "  A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work  "  (Educational  Publishing  Co.) 


Bas-relief  —  Pictures  of  ships,  buildings,  etc.,  made  on  a 
flat  surface,  but  lines  of  the  solid  drawn  with  pericil, 
pin,  or  modelling  stick.  (See  ships  in  illustration, 
second  grade  work.)    Also  the  "Way  of  the  Clay.") 

Model  from  objects  as  far  as  possible  and  relate  to  subject 
of  the  week.  In  modelling  any  object  always  start  with  the 
basic  form  shaped  smoothly^  then  change  into  desired  form 
based  on  it. 

Let  the  children  mark  their  initials  on  the  clay  with  a  pin 
or  pencil.  Collect  on  a  large  cover  and  save  a  few  of  the 
best.  Mold  the  rest  into  a  lump,  but  never  destroy  the  forms 
in  the  children's  sight. 


With  the  Babies 

Anna  J.  Pelton 

IT  was  the  eve  of  the  last  day  of  Christmas  vacation. 
Miss  A.,  her  school-room  cares  quite  forgotten,  bad 
thoroughly  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it;  but  now  with 
to-morrow  close  at  hand  much  planning  must  be  done. 

She  tried  to  view  her  work  impersonally  —  to  keep  in  sight 
its  faults  as  well  as  its  good  points.  The  fact  that  she  had 
kept  in  close  touch  with  last  year's  babies  and  the  teacher  of 
Room  2  aided  her  greatly  in  making  her  plans  for  the  New 
Year.  ^ 

This  year,  as  well  as  the  previous  year,  she  had  tried  hard 
to  make  the  little  people  self-governing.  "Those  last  year's 
babies  need  scarcely  no  discipline,"  the  teacher  of  Room  2 
had  told  her,  and  made  her  very  happy  indeed. 

In  September,  Miss  A.  explained  to  the  babies  that  their 
mothers  couldn't  come  to  school  to  take  care  of  them,  neither 
could  they  have  nurse  girls  to  look  out  for  them,  so  she  would 
have  to  take  care  of  them  all. 

"Would  not  mother  think  forty-eight  children  a  good  many 
to  care  for?" 

They  knew  how  busy  mother  was  in  caring  for  five  or  six, 
and  sometimes  even  one  or  two  took  all  of  her  time.  Of 
course  they  could  see  that  Miss  A.  never  could  take  care  of 
forty-eight  unless  each  little  child  helped  her  by  learning  to 
take  good  care  of  himself. 

The  results  had  been  most  gratifying  —  even  if  Tony's 
feet  were  still  noisy.  Norris  often  forgot  and  talked  aloud, 
Katherine  not  infrequently  sat  with  a  hunch  in  her  back,  and 
Henry  persisted  in  standing  on  one  foot  and  a  hand.  How 
could  she  help  these  little  ones  to  correct  their  faults  ?  Should 
she  go  on  in  the  old  way,  calling  attention  to  the  mistakes? 
There  was  surely  a  better  way. 

The  next  morning  when  the  little  ones  came  hurrying  in, 
glad  to  be  in  their  places  after  the  days  of  play.  Miss  A. 
found  inspiration  in  their  joyous  faces. 

In  her  morning  talk  she  pointed  out  to  them  how  much 
they  had  learned  in  four  short  months.  Then  she  spoke  of 
the  hard  things  —  the  things  they  were  going  to  try  and  make 
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right  in  their  new  year.  Each  child  was  asked  to  think  of  the 
thing  that  was  hardest  for  him. 

Henry  very  quickly  said:  "To  stand  straight." 

Wee  Alice  followed  with:  "Not  to  turn  'round."  All 
seemed  to  know  their  little  weaknesses. 

Miss  A.  held  up  some  cards,  2"  by  10'',  upon  which  were 
lettered  various  mottoes  such  as  "Stand  well."  "Lips  still." 
"Feet  quiet."  "Sit  well."  "Keep  busy,"  and  so  on  down 
the  list  of  small  faults. 

"Children,"  she  said,  "we  do  not  want  to  spoil  this  bright 
ne\v  year  by  talking  about  our  faults,  so  I  am  going  to  give 
these  cards  to  those  who  find  it  so  hard  to  remember.  Leave 
them  on  your  desks,  and  think  very  often  what  they  say. 
When  I'm  sure  that  you  can  remember  I  will  remove  the  card. 
I  do  so  hope,"  she  added  earnestly  "that  it  will  be  before 
mother  comes  to  visit  her  little  lx)y  or  girl." 

Only  a  few  days  went  by  before  Tony^s  feet  were  so  quiet 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  glance  in  the  direction  of 
his  card.  Tony's  face  beamed  with  satisfaction  when  he 
found  that  it  had  disappeared.  Other  cards  followed  Tony's, 
though  once  in  a  while  they  would  reappear  on  their  owners' 
desks,  but  the  shame-faced  baby  never  allowed  them  to  re- 
main long.  So  it  was  that  good  results  were  won  without 
talking. 

January  was  so  cold  and  brisk  that  Miss  A.  decided  to  start 
immediately  on  the  Eskimo  work.  There  was  such  an  abun- 
dance of  good  material  on  the  subject  in  the  school  journals 
that  she  found  it  difficult  to  choose.  Wishmg  to  add  one  new 
thing,  she  devised  an  Eskimo  doll  after  the  plan  of  the  Teddy 
Bear. 

First  a  lesson  was  given  on  the  clothmg  of  the  Eskimo,  then 
Miss  A.  and  the  children  had  a  talk  concerning  the  dressing 
of  their  dolls.  Of  course  they  all  wanted  fur,  but  when  Miss 
A.  explained  that  their  dolls  were  only  '* make-believe" 
Eskimos,  they  agreed  that  "make-believe"  fur  would  d  >  qiite 
as  well. 


Would  they  like  to  see  some  of  the  dolls  that  she  had 
dressed?    Eager  eyes  answered  better  than  words. 

"Here  is  little  Netka."  She  held  up  a  doll  dressed  in  cotton 
wadding.  "See  how  nice  and  warm  she  looks  in  her  fur 
suit.  "And  this  is  Metek."  She  showed  another  clad  in  out- 
ing flannel.  "I'm  sure  he  doesn't  feel  the  cold  even  though 
he  does  drive  his  dog  team  over  miles  and  miles  of  snow." 
Miss  A.  had  re-read  "  Hans  The  Eskimo  "  for  her  own  benefit. 

The  hectographed  Eskimo  patterns  were  cut  from  tag- 
board  without  (Urections.  Sufficient  contributions  from  the 
children  to  have  clothed  a  real  live  Eskimo  in  cotton  batting 
and  outing  flannel  for  some  time,  were  donated.  At  last  the 
happy  Friday  arrived  when  the  real  work  was  to  be  done. 
With  their  cotton  and  library  paste  they  covered  both  sides 
of  the  body,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  face.  The  legs  and 
arms  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Fasteners  were  inserted, 
and  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  were  drawn  in  by  dictation, 
colored  crayons  being  used  for  the  work.  As  fast  as  the  dolls 
were  finished  they  were  pinned  on  the  wall  for  a  border.  Later 
some  were  arranged  near  a  big  igloo  made  of  the  left-over 
cotton.  When  all  were  finished  they  were  used  in  connection 
with  the  Eskimo  songs,  the  favorite  of  the  wee  people  being 
the  one  which  begins," I  am  a  gay  little  Eskimo,"  which  was 
published  in  one  of  the  back  numbers  of  Primary  Education. 

How  much  the  little  tots  enjoyed  their  northern  dolls  was 


shown  by  the  number  of  woolly  Eskimo  relatives,  the  work 
of  stormy  Saturdays,  which  were  brought  to  "visit"  school. 


Miss  A.  believes  in  getting  the  most  out  of  hectographed 
lessons,  making  them  serve  at  least  a  three-fold  purpose. 
For  instance,  one  snowy  January  day,  this  lesson  was  made 
by  the  children: 

It  was  Saturday. 

The  big  hill  was  fine  for  sliding. 

Jack,  Ned,  Fred  and  Nan  got  their  sleds. 

Little  Dot  came,  too. 

Up  the  hill  they  went. 

Then  down,  down,  down! 

Oh,  what  fun!     What  fun! 

They  slid  all  the  morning. 

They  went  home  for  dinner. 

Then  they  came  back  to  the  hill. 

Up  and  d3wn!     Up  and  down! 

Oh,  what  a  happy  Saturday! 


A  few  days  later  they  were  given  a  hectographed  copy  of  it 
headed  with  a  simple  sketch,  hill,  children,  etc.    The  lesson 
^2&  read  as  a  review,  then  the  following  directions  were  jr^"'* 
from  the  blackboard: 
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Put  red  lines  under  "ill"  words. 
Put  blue  lines  under  "ack"  words. 
Put  black  lines  under  "un"  words. 
Put  brown  lines  under  "ed"  words. 

The  above  furnished  work  for  one  seat  period.  At  an- 
other time  these  directions  on  the  blackboard  kept  the  small 
fingers  employed: 


Make  a  sunset  sky. 

Make  trees  and  houses  brown. 

Make  Jack's  cap  black. 

Give  Dot  a  blue  dress  and  red  h(y>d. 

Make  the  sleds  brown. 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  minds  of  the  wee  people,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  take  these  lessons  home  to  show 
and  read  to  mother. 


The  "Seven   Little  Sisters"  in 
a  New  Light 

THE  very  word  sand-table  strikes  horror  to  the  mind 
of  many  a  primarj^  teacher,  with  its  visions  of  sand 
oozing  out  on  the  floor,  with  the  imprint  of  tiny 
fingers  all  about  on  it,  and  when  it  should  be  looking 
its  best  to  have  it  found  in  a  disheveled  condition.  We  have 
rather  solved  this  by  having  a  sand-table  without  sand.  It 
sounds  incongruous,  but  three  colors  of  cloth  were  used  in- 
stead, blue  for  water;  green  for  grass;  brown  for  earth ;  and 
white  for  snow  of  course.  These,  with  numerous  boxes  and 
blocks,  were  the  stock  with  which  we  built  the  homes  of  the 
**  Seven  Little  Sisters."  The  object  in  the  study  of  these 
"sisters"  being  to  give  the  pupil  an  idea  of  how  the  children 
in  other  countries  live  and  dress;  also  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  the  influence  which  climate  has  upon  the  dress 
and  habits  of  the  people.  That  be  their  skin  yellow  or  red, 
they  are  children,  just  the  same,  and  love  animals  and  games; 
and  have  their  work  and  play  somewhat  as  we  do.  To  ac- 
complish this  a  teacher  and  her  pupils  took  this  imaginary 
journey,  doing  the  term's  work  in  geography.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  half  year,  for  during  it  we  made  a  complete 
trip  around  the  world  and  kept  a  '*log,"  not  in  a  book  but 
with  pictures  on  great  cards  (trunk  board  i8  x  24^^)  on  which 
w^ere  printed  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  we  stopped. 

First  we  planned  carefully  what  to  take  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing on  such  an  extended  trip,  playing  of  course  that  we  had 
unlimited  wealth  and  were  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels  and  to 
travel  in  the  most  comfortable  way.  As  we  started  injanu- 
ary  we  thought  most  appropriate  to  visit  Agoonac,  the  Eskimo 
first.  To  reach  her,  we  followed  the  route  which  you  would 
really  have  to  take  to  get  there.  The  first  entr}-  on  the  *'log" 
was  Minneapolis,  our  home;  on  it  was  a  picture  of  the  City 
Hall,  the  school-house,  etc.  On  it  too,  was  pasted  a  time-table 
w4th  the  leaving  time  of  our  train  marked.  Also  a  print  of 
the  train  itself.     Just  here  we  had  a  long  talk  about  the 


makeup  of  a  train  —  the  engine  —  the  tender  carrying  coal 
and  water  —  the  mail  coach  —  the  express  and  baggage  cars 
—  the  smoker  —  the  day  coach  —  the  sleeper,  the  diner,  the 
observation  car  and  chair  car.  Of  course  this  is  not  strictly  the 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  but  to  most  of  the  children  it  was  entirely 
new. 

Then  there  was  the  Chicago  card  with  the  picture  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  the  Lake  so  blue  and  wide,  the  elevated 
roads  which  were  a  great  novelty,  and  Lincoln  Park.  Or  by 
train  to  New  York,  Wall  Street,  the  tall  buildings,  the  ferries, 
the  subway,  all  the  interesting  sights  of  the  largest  city  in 
America  were  recorded  on  our  **log."  To  reach  Labrador, 
where  we  located  our  Eskimo,  we  went  on  a  whaling-vessel, 
partly  as  an  experience  and  partly  because  we  could  find  no 
regular  boats  stopping  there.  We  sighted  and  captured  sev- 
eral whales  on  the  voyage,  and  strangely  enough  it  was  winter 
when  we  reached  there.  Then  we  had  the  native  house  on 
the  sand-table.  A  wash-basin,  a  bowl,  a  teacup,  all  inverted 
and  placed  in  order,  made  the  home.  We  covered  the  table 
with  white  cotton  batting  and  sprinkled  it  with  artificial  snow 
such  as  they  use  on  Christmas  Trees.  The  table  was  drawn 
up  to  the  blackboard  and  with  that  as  a  night-sky  background 
a  fine  Aurora  Borealis  was  drawn,  with  colored  crayon.  Here 
Agoonac  (a  ten-cent  doll,  destined  to  appear  as  the  **  sisters") 
came  on  the  scene  dressed  in  polar  bear  skin,  in  reality  white 
rabbit  fur  from  the  furrier's.  Several  toy  dogs  were  harnessed 
tandem  to  a  little  sled,  a  toy  reindeer  roamed  in  the  snow, 
also  a  great  white  bear.  The  "log'*  told  of  a  visit  to  the  in- 
side of  the  hut,  a  participation  in  the  games  and  story-telling, 
a  polar  bear  hunt,  and  the  icebergs  we  saw. 

The  part  of  the  ''log''  marked  Atlantic  Ocean  recorded 
such  good  times  on  shipboard.  The  great  dining  room,  the 
shining  deck,  the  shuffle-board  and  ring-toss  games  were  all 
pictured.  The  day  we  played  we  were  on  the  ocean  we  all 
went  in  the  wide  hall  and  played  ring-toss,  then  sat  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor  and  different  children  said  poems  and  sang 
songs  all  impromptu^  of  course,  just  as  people  d;)  on  shipboard. 
We  talked  of  the  width  of  the  ocean  and  of  wonderful  cables 
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lying  in  its  depths  —  all  in  iv^renty  minutes  —  and  the  next  day 
we  were  in  London,  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  We  did 
not  stop  here  long,  but  recorded  the  things  we  saw. 

Hurrying  on  to  Germany  we  went  to  see  "Louise,  the  child 
of  the  beautiful  River  Rhine."  Her  home  was  great  fun  to 
make.  The  blue  cloth  made  "Father  Rhine"  in  which  was 
a  little  island,  where  was  the  mouse  tower,  because  we  remem- 
bered the  line  in  "The  Children's  Hour,"  about  the  Bishop 
of  Bingen  and  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Rhine.    Then  we  fixed 


the  bank  in  terraces  with  green  (cloth)  grass.  The  boys 
made  the  trellises  for  the  vines.  Here  Louise  (same  doll 
dressed  in  a  striped  dress  with  guimpe  and  apron,  and  swing- 
ing bows  from  her  cap  hanging  over  each  ear.  She  and 
several  companions,  dolls  dressed  by  girls  in  the  room,  picked 
grapes  here  for  a  week.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  castle 
which  Alec  made  of  a  shoe  box.  Far  away  you  could  see  the 
spire  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Every  morning  this  week, 
we  said  *'Guien  M  or  gen'*  and  one  little  German  girl  knew 
a  song  about  the  Lorelei  Rock.  Our  "log"  showed  the 
many  happy  times  we  had  here. 

To  make  the  "snow-capped"  mountains  of  Switzerland 
took  all  the  boxes  and  blocks  at  our  command.  The  chil- 
dren really  could  not  build  it  high  enough  to  suit  themselves. 
The  Matterhom  was  the  favored  mountain.  It  had  a  blue 
cloth  lake  at  its  feet,  fed  by  the  glaciers.  The  mountain 
snows  were  made  of  the  cotton  and  the  left-over  Eskimo 
snow.  It  was  really  a  good  looking  mountain,  with  small 
green  painted  cardboard  trees  pinned  on  its  side.  In  the 
cunningest  little  blue  house  lived  Jeannette.  The  roof  was 
very  wide  and  had  painted  stones  on  it.  Jeannette,  same  old 
doll,  wore  a  red  skirt,  green  velvet  bodice,  with  a  white  guimpe. 
We  made  a  Swiss  flag  to  put  on  the  "log"  where  there  was  a 
German  flag,  also  an  English  one.  As  we  studied  each 
"sister"  we  read  the  chapter  about  her  in  Jane  Andrews 
book  called  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters."  In  Switzerland,  we 
hunted  the  chamois,  climbed  mountains,  and  drank  goat's 
milk,  besides  doing  the  regular  things  like  seeing  the  Lion  of 
Lucerne,  the  William  Tell  Chapel  and  the  St.  Bernard  Pass. 

From  here  we  went  to  Arabia  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  which 
we  all  remembered  about  from  our  Sunday  School  lessons. 
We  landed  and  went  to  Gemila's  home  on  a  camel,  which 
belonged  to  her  father.  He  had  brought  it  to  the  city  loaded 
with  gum  arabic.  This  time  we  used  sand  on  the  sand- 
table,  but  we  made  an  oasis  with  a  looking  glass  spring.  Palm 
trees  (eighteen  inches  high)  made  of  trunk  board  with  a  brace 
on  the  back  to  make  each  stand  individually.  A  wide,  low 
tent  of  striped  cloth  was  divided  in  the  middle.  In  one  half 
lived  Gemila  and  her  mother;  her  father  with  his  horse  in  the 
other  part.  Gemila  was  all  in  white  with  a  thin  veil-scarf 
falling  from  the  back  of  her  head.  She  was  joined  by  other 
similarly  dressed  dolls,  also  some  Arabs  made  from  clothes- 
pins with  turban  effects  on  their  knobby  heads.  The  camel 
proved  a  fruitful  topic  for  conversation  and  written  papers. 
The  mirage,  the  sand  storm,  the  date  trees,  and  the  oriental 
prayer  rugs,  all  came  in  for  attention.  We  read  "The  Leap 
of  Roushan  Beg,"  by  Longfellow. 

Sailing  down  the  Red  Sea,  we  came  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  the  home  of  the  black  child,  the  negro,  little  sister 
Manenko.  This  was  a  jungle  and  we  used  many  of  the  ani- 
mals which  come  in  "Towle's  Maple  Syrup"  menagerie. 
Tall  palm  trees  painted  all  on  one  card  and  the  top  cut  irregu- 


larly, made  a  stunning  background.  The  desert  palm  iTee^ 
and  some  low  banks  of  shrubs  completed  the  forest  through 
which  animals  roamed.  Manenko's  house  was  round  with  a 
thatched  roof.  We  made  a  \iilage  of  these  which  are  described 
in  the  "Worst"  Construction  Book.  Here  the  ten-cent  doll 
begged  off,  and  a  little  colored  one  substituted, "  sans"  clothes. 
You  can  imagine  what  the  "log"  recorded  here. 

We  left  here,  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  where  the  flying 
fish  are,  to  get  to  China  where  lives  Pen-se,  in  a  boat  on  a 
great  river.  Here  we  made  a  cardboard  pagoda,  six  stories 
high,  with  a  red  roof  and  little  bells  which  tinkled  in  the 
breeze,  on  the  comers.  Pen-se  here  lost  her  blonde  wig 
and  had  one  made  of  darning  cotton.  She  was  dressed  in 
blue  linen  made  like  a  kimona,  and  with  little  trousers.  She 
taught  us  to  catch  fish,  k>  eat  rice  and  to  fly  kites.  Beside  the 
pagoda  was  a  Chinese  store.  The  children  made  the  vertical 
signs,  painting  the  figures  from  scraps  of  Chinese  newspaper. 
Also  they  cut  out  the  scroll  work  to  go  over  the  door,  gold 
paper  pasted  on  black,  and  it  was  very  effective.  The  making 
of  Pen-se's  house-boat  home  was  not  a  success,  and  another 
time  a  different  plan  would  have  to  be  used. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  took  but  one  day  to  cross,  and  we  has- 
tened in  our  own  United  States  to  an  Indian  Reservation,  the 
home  of  the  only  true  American,  the  Indian. 

A  pine  forest  was  made  on  the  same  plan  as  the  jungle, 
but  with  a  blue  cloth;  "Gitchie  Gumee"  in  the  foreground, 
and  several  real  birch  bark  canoes,  made  by  the  children, 
drawn  up  to  the  shore.  Here  the  doll  in  her  \ast  incarnation 
became  a  black-haired,  red-skinned  aboriginal  with  tiny 
beaded  moccasins,  a  scant  beaded  dress  with  a  buckskin  belt. 
She  wore  a  red  band  around  her  head  and  many  chains  of 
beads,  also  a  tiny  beaded  buckskin  bag  one  of  the  little  girls 
in  the  room  made  her.  Many  boys  made  cradle  boards,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  A  toy  horse  carried  a  travoy  which  the 
Indians  used  in  moving. 

Then  to  Minneapolis,  making  the  trip  complete.  The  "log" 
read  through  the  fourteen  cards  marked  thus:  Minneapolis, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Labrador,  Atlantic  Ocean,  London, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Arabia,  Africa,  Pacific  Ocean,  In- 
dian Reservation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  last  one, 
Minneapolis.  They  made  a  frieze  on  the  upper  shelf  above 
the  blackboard,  another  across  the  front  of  the  room.  The 
children  loved  to  bring  the  pictures  for  them  and  to  paste 
them  under  the  teacher's  direction.  It  is  motor  activity 
which  counts,  and  to  do  a  thing  makes  a  great  impression; 
the  constructing  of  a  negro  hut,  or  Swiss  chalet,  the  sewing 
of  an  Indian  canoe,  and  seeing  it  aften/ards  on  the  sand- 
table  is  long  remembered. 

Best  of  all  the  children  liked  the  Indian  ^lage  and  would 
fain  have  remained  there  the  rest  of  the  term,  proving  that 
children  are  really  little  savages.  But  the  entire  study  showed 
that  something  interesting  can  be  done  with  the  time-worn 
**  Seven  Little  Sisters." 


The  New  Year 

Ring  out,  O  bells,  ring  silver  sweet  o*er  hill  and  moor  and  fell  I 
In  mellow  echoes,  let  your  chimes  their  hopeful  story  tell. 
Ring  out,  ring  out,  all-jubilant,  this  joyous,  glad  refrain:  i 
"A  bright  new  year,  a  glad  new  year,  hath  come  to  us  agaib6 

—  Selected 
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LITTLE  PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 

Scene  II 

{Mother^ 5  house.  Mother  standing  in  doorway^  with  hand 
shading  her  eyes,  looking  for  Karl.) 

Mother  What  a  long  time  Karl  is  gone.  I  hope  he  will 
find  plenty  of  strawberries.  It  is  growing  dark.  Why  dcesn't 
he  come?  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him.  (Walks 
toward  wood.)  Why  there  he  is  now.  (Karl  comes  running 
up.)  Hello,  Mother,  I  have  my  pail  full  of  berries.  (Runs 
to  mother  and  holds  up  pail.) 

Mother    But  what  pail  have  you  there? 

Karl  I  filled  my  pail  full  of  berries  long  ago  and  was  almost 
home  when  I  met  a  poor  old  man  standing  by  a  tree.  He 
said  his  sick  child  loved  strawberries  and  he  asked  me  to  give 
him  mine  as  he  could  find  none.  I  gave  him  my  pail  with 
the  berries  and  he  gave  me  his  empty  pail,  which  was  new. 
It  took  me  a  long  time  to  fill  it. 

Mother  My  boy,  that  pail  is  of  gold.  The  man  was  the 
old  man  of  the  wood.  Because  you  were  so  good  and  kind 
he  has  given  you  his  pail.  We  can  sell  it  for  enough  to  keep 
us  in  food  all  our  lives. 

Karl  Oh,  mother,  how  fine  that  is!  How  glad  I  am  that 
I  gave  him  my  berries! 

Mother    So  am  I.     Now  come  to  supper. 

Karl  Oh  how  hungr>^  I  am.  We  can  have  all  we  want 
to  eat  now. 

(Karl  and  mother  go  into  the  house.     Take  seats.) 


The  Old  Man  of  the  Wood 

(Translated  from  the  German  and  dramatized  by  Caroline  Hagar, 
Supervisor  of  Fitchburg  State  Normal.) 

Characters 

Old  Man 

Boy 

Mother 

Scene  I 

Mother  Karl,  you  must  go  into  the  woodsi^and  pick  some 
strawberries  to  sell.  We  haven't  a  cent  of  money  in  the  house. 
Oh  we  are  so  poor  since  your  father  died!     (Cries.) 

Karl  (comforting  her)  Don't  cry,  mother.  I  will  help 
you.     I  will  pick  a  big  pail  full  of  berries. 

Mother  (wiping  her  eyes  and  passing  him  n  pail)  Well, 
here  is  a  pail,  child;  goodbye. 

Karl  Goodbye,  mother.  (Mother  goes  into  house,  Karl 
goes  to  wood  —  one  comer  of  the  room.) 

Karl  Oh,  what  fine  large  berries!  I  will  soon  fill  my  pail. 
(He  picks  berries  then  stops.)  There!  how  quickly  I  filled 
my  pail.  I  never  before  saw  the  berries  so  thick.  I  have 
picked  all  in  this  place.  Now  I  will  go  home.  How  pleased 
mother  will  bel  (He  takes  up  pail  and  starts  for  home.  Just 
before  he  reaches  it  old  man  appears.) 

Old  Man    Please  give  me  your  berries. 

Karl  Oh,  no!  I  cannot  do  that.  My  mother  is  very  poor 
and  I  must  sell  the  berries  to  get  us  food. 

Old  Man  My  little  child  is  sick.  She  loves  strawberries, 
but  I  can  find  none.  Please  give  me  your  strawberries  for 
her. 

Karl  (aside)  Poor  man,  I  can  find  more  berries.  (Aloud) 
Here  are  the  berries.  You  may  take  them  for  your  child, 
and  I  will  go  into  the  woods  again  and  pick  more  for 
mother. 

Old  Man  Thank  you,  boy.  You  may  have  my  new  pail. 
Give  me  yours  with  the  berries  in  it. 

Karl  All  right.  (Old  man  and  hoy  exchange  pails.  Old 
man  goes  off,  boy  goes  back  into  the  woods.) 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

(From  "Stor)'  Plays  for  Little  Ones/'  by  Emma  M.  Maguiie» 
Educational  Publishing  Company) 

Hare  (meeting  tortoise)  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  How  slow  you 
are,  little  Tortoise! 

Tortoise    Do  you  think  I  am  slow  ? 

Hare  Of  course  you  are  slow.  See  how  fast  I  can  run. 
Why  do  you  not  run  as  I  do  ? 

Tortoise    Let  us  try  a  race. 

Hare    Where  shall  we  run? 

Tortoise    Let  us  run  to  that  big  tree. 

Hare    Shall  we  have  a  judge? 

Tortoise    Yes,  the  Fox  shall  be  the  judge. 

Hare    Agreed.     Let  us  start  together. 

Fox    One,  two,  three  —  go. 

Tortoise  (to  himself)  I  must  go  right  along  and  never 
stop.    I  must  win  this  race. 

Hare  (to  himself)  This  grass  looks  cool.  I  think  I  will 
eat  some  and  then  have  a  nap.  The  tortoise  is  so  slow 
I  can  outrun  him. 

Tortoise  (reaching  the  tree)  Here  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
race.    Where  is  the  hare?    I  think  I  will  take  a  nap. 

Hare  (coming  up)  What!  You  here,  Tortoise?  How 
did  you  get  here  before  I  did  ? 

Tortoise    Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 
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A  New  Year  Dialogue 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

Little  New  Year,  O  Little  New  Year, 
What  do  you  bring  us,  coming  here? 

I  bring  you  snow:  I  bring  you  rain, 
And  spring  and  summer  back  again. 
I  bring  you  flowers,  I  bring  you  frost. 
And  treasures  to  be  gained  or  lost. 

Little  New  Year,  O  Little  New  Year, 

What  are  the  treasures  you're  bringing  here? 

Lessons  to  learn  and  tasks  tby<»^:iOO^lv^ 

And  chances  to  help,  the  whole  year  through. 
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Good  momintit,  kitty. 

How  pretty  yc^u  aret 

You  are  white. 

You  arc  a  pretty  white  kitty 

Can  you  play? 

Nil\  you  play  with  me  ? 

I  like  you,  pretty  kitty. 

I  like  to  play  with  you. 


The  Owl 

To-whoo,  to-whoo,  to-whoo! 

Who  are  you  ?    Who  are  you  ? 

I  am  an  owl. 

I  am  a  white  owl. 

I  say,  "To-whoo,  to-whoo!' 


Puppies 

Goocl  morning,  little  puppies! 

What  dear  little  puppies  you  are! 

Have  you  all  been  asleep? 

Who  put  you  in  the  basket  ? 

I  think  I  know. 

I  think  Paul  put  you  in  the  big  basket. 

Good  bye,  little  puppies.     Go  to  sleep. 


A  Sleighing  Party 

Jingle,  jingle,  jmgle,  jingle! 

Here  we  go! 

Over  the  ice  and  snow. 

Just  listen  to  our  sleigh  bells! 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle! 

Oh,  what  fun  this  is!    Digitized  by 


Google 
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Local  Geography  for  the 
Third  Grade    V 

A  Yearns  Work  in  Industrial  and  Social  Problems 

Lilian  Bergold  Bernstorff,  Ph.  B. 

(Formerly  of  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Macomb,  111.) 

A  mplificalian  of  Course  as  Previously  Outlined 

Communication  with  Various  Parts  of  the  City  and 
Outside  World 

UP  to  this  point  the  work  in  introductory  or  local 
geography  has  been  focused  about  the  great  units  of 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  occupations.  Believ- 
ing that  the  child  should  to  some  extent  appreciate 
certain  phases  of  human  activity  by  means  of  which  he  is 
brought  into  constant  relationship  with  others,  the  next 
fundamental  unit  taken  up  is  that  of  communication.  In 
this  grade  it  is  not  of  course  the  purpose  to  teach  detailed 
scientific  facts  regarding  the  telegraph  or  telephone,  but  to 
create  in  the  children  an  interest  in  the  various  means  by 
which  an  individual  may  communicate  with  other  individuals 
in  the  same  community  or  in  the  more  distant  world. 

Roads 

This  topic  is  introduced  by  recalling  what  the  children 
learned  about  roads  in  the  history  lesson  when  studying  the 
early  Egyptians,  namely,  that  with  the  use  of  carts  and 
wagons  it  was  fi>unfl  easier  to  travel  over  worn  paths  which 
were  kept  in  order,  and  roads  became  necessar\\  Why  do 
we  need  roads  through  and  about  Macomb?  In  order  to 
go  from  place  to  place  by  horse,  wagon,  carriage,  bicycle, 
automobile  or  train  for  purposes  of  trade  or  travel.  Do  you 
think  there  have  always  been  roads  here?  No.  Many 
years  ago  when  the  white  people  first  came  here,  there  were 
no  roads  because  the  Indians  who  lived  here  did  not  stay 
in  one  place  long  enough  to  need  them. 

The  early  white  settlers,  too,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
roads  because  they  lived  along  the  streams.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  land  farther  away  from  the  streams  began  to  be 
settled.  How  do  you  think  people  managed  then  not  to 
lose  their  way  when  far  from  home?  By  marking  trees  with 
knives  or  cutting  them  dow^n,  by  tying  strings  on  trees  and 
bushes,  or  by  driWng  stakes.     Then  as  they  traveled  over  a 


path  again  and  again,  it  became  so  "worn**  that  it  could  be 
easily  seen  without  markings.  In  time  the  path  w  as  widened, 
trees  were  cut  down  if  necessar>%  bridges  were  made,  and  a 
"road"  was  ready  on  which  wagons  could  be  used.  Trace 
the  development  of  "cross-roads."  Let  children  illustrate 
by  drawings  on  the  blackboard. 

Many  years  ago  when  there  were  but  few  people  in  our 
great  land  and  they  had  little  money,  roads  and  bridges 
were  so  poor  that  in  order  to  have  some  good  ones,  they  had 
to  be  built  and  paid  for  by  companies  in  the  same  way  as 
railroads  are  to-day.  So  just  as  w^e  have  to  pay  to  ride  on  a 
railroad,  people  in  those  days  had  to  pay  to  use  these  roads 
and  bridges.  This  was  called  paying  a  "toll."  It  was 
collected  by  men  stationed  at  gates  placed  across  the  roads 
and  bridges.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  place  near  here,  where 
this  is  still  done  to-day?  Yes,  at  the  large  Eads  bridge 
crossing  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  To-day  each  citizen 
must  pay  a  yearly  ix)ll  or  road  tax,  which  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges. 

How  can  a  road  be  built  if  it  runs  through  several  farms? 
The  people  first  vote  to  find  out  how  many  want  the  new 
road.  If  enough  want  it,  a  man  called  the  "sur\^eyor" 
measures  the  road  so  that  it  will  run  exactly  east  and  west, 
or  north  and  south,  and  so  that  it  w  ill  be  of  the  right  width. 
How  does  the  surveyor  mark  the  new  road  so  that  the  farmers 
Avill  know  where  to  build  their  fences?  He  drives  stakes 
along  each  side  of  the  road.  Three  men  are  then  chosen 
to  judge  what  shall  be  paid  for  it,  and  the  land  is  bought 
from  the  men  who  own  it. 

Most  of  the  roads  in  our  country  are  of  dirt.  The  land  is 
plow-ed  and  the  dirt  graded  high  tow^ard  the  center  of  the 
road  by  means  t)f  a  large  road  machine.  The  large  blade 
on  this  machine  can  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  change  the 
depth  of  cutting.  It  can  also  be  turned  so  that  it  will  make 
either  a  narrow  or  wide  path.  A  ditch  is  formed  along  either 
side  into  which  the  water  runs  after  a  rain  and  then  into  a 
brook  or  creek.  Because  of  the  clay  soil  the  roads  about 
^lacomb  are  almost  impassable  in  the  spring  and  certain 
roads  are  avoided  whenever  possible.  Loaded  wagons  sunk 
to  their  hubs  in  mud  are  sometimes  left  to  stand  weeks  and 
months  until  they  can  be  dug  out  of  the  mire.  How  may 
the  worst  places  be  improved  ?     By  putting  a  coating  of  s^nd 

Sometimes  one  side  is  so  miBiP'^J^IfJe^ytha?  The   o<^^ 
that  a  little  stream  of  water,  often  from  a  pond,  flo./s  across 
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and  "washes'*  the  road.  How  can  this  be  remedied?  A 
long  boXy  open  at  both  ends,  called  a  culvert,  is  put  in  across 
the  road  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through.  Sometimes  a 
galvanized  iron  pipe  is  used  instead  of  a  box. 

Of  what  materials  are  the  bridges  made?  Wood,  stone, 
iron  and  cement.  How  are  the  banks  kept  from  washing 
or  caving  in  ?  The  soil  is  kept  back  by  walls  made  of  wood, 
stone,  or  cement,  which  are  called  abutments.  How  is  a 
long  bridge  strengthened  at  the  center?  It  rests  upon 
strong  pillars  set  in  the  stream.  What  is  put  upon  the  frame- 
work to  form  the  road  across  the  bridge?  What  is  done  to 
prevent  accidents  by  falling  off? 

What  are  city  roads  called?  Streets,  avenues,  or  boule- 
vards. These  must  be  well  made  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
convenient  for  the  people.  With  what  are  the  streets  in 
Macomb  covered  or  paved?  Glazed  bricks.  How  is  this 
done?  Some  of  the  children  can  tell  about  the  prq)aration 
and  gra(Ung  of  the  road-bed,  and  the  putting  in  of  the  stone 
curbing.  Others  give  the  steps  whkh  follow.  The  road-bed 
is  covered  with  a  three-inch  layer  of  sand,  upon  this  a  layer 
of  bricks  is  placed  lengthwise  of  the  street,  upon  these  bricks 
a  two  inch  layer  of  sand  is  put  and  packed  down  hard,  then 
the  top  layer  of  bricks  is  laid  with  the  bricks  standing  on  edge 
and  crosswise  of  the  street,  and  lasdy  a  layer  of  sand  is  put 
over  all  to  be  packed  down  into  the  cracks  and  make  the 
pavement  firm. 

How  are  the  streets  kept  in  good  condition  ?  By  removing 
mud  and  debris,  sweeping  and  sprinkling.  What  is  the  part 
of  the  streets  set  aside  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers  called? 
Sidewalks.  Of  what  materials  are  these  made  in  Macomb  ? 
Who  pajrs  for  the  paving  and  sidewalks?  The  owners  of  the 
property  before  which  it  passes.  Who  pays  for  the  pavement 
where  the  streets  cross?    The  city. 

Railroads 

Special  roads  on  which  rails  were  laid  to  make  hauling 
easier  became  known  as  "railroads."  The  first  ones  were 
built  of  wooden  rails  laid  upon  the  ground  and  were  used 
for  hauling  coal  with  horses.  Pr^ently  the  locomotive 
was  invented  and  steam  power  instead  of  horse  power  began 
to  be  used  for  hauling  coal. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  shows  pictures  of  some  of  the 
first  engines  built.  Then  the  experiment  was  made  of  carry- 
ing both  coal  and  passengers,  the  people  of  course  riding  in 
coal  cars.  In  time  trains  were  made  up  for  passengers  only. 
One  of  the  first  locomotives  in  this  country  was  used  for  a 
passenger  train  of  three  cars.  These  cars  were  so  small 
that  they  could  carry  only  fifteen  passengers  apiece,  nine 
riding  on  the  inside  and  six  on  the  outside  seats.  The  teacher 
shows  pictures  of  some  of  the  first  trains.  Since  these  cars 
were  really  nothing  but  stage  coaches  and  so  had  no  glass  in 
the  windows,  and  since  wood  was  carried  for  fuel  instead  of 
coal,  the  passengers  were  constantly  annoyed  with  smoke 
and  bits  of  burned  wood  flying  into  their  faces.  Many 
people  were  afraid  of  riding  on  a  train  and  called  it  "travel- 
ing by  teakettle."  At  first  locomotives  were  used  only  if 
the  weather  were  fine;  in  case  of  rain,  horses  were  used. 

For  a  long  time  trains  could  not  be  stopped  quickly  be- 
cause they  had  no  brakes,  neither  had  they  light  nor  heat. 
By  and  by  lamps  and  stoves  b^an  to  be  used.  How  is  a 
train  lighted  to-day?  How  heated?  The  parts  of  a  modem 
"vestibuled  train"  are  then  given:  locomotive,  coal  car, 
mail  d ar  with  its  post-office,  baggage  car,  smoker,  day  coaches, 
sleepers,  observation  car,  dining  car  with  kitchen,  besides 
library,  bath-room,  and  barber  shop.  What  men  are  em- 
ployed? What  kinds  of  cars  are  found  on  a  modem  freight 
train?  Men  employed?  Compare  the  intemrban  with 
the  railroad. 

Sending  Messages 

What  are  the  chief  means  of  sending  messages  to-day? 
The  mail,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable.  But  people  have 
not  always  been  able  to  send  messages  by  these  means. 
How,  as  we  leamed  in  the  history  period,  did  the  Egyptians 
and  H^rews  send  messages  thousands  of  years  ago?  By 
messengers  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The  Indians?  By 
builcUng  bonfires  on  hills  or  beating  upon  great  dmms. 


The  Postal  System 

At  first  only  kings  and  nobles  sent  messages,  but  in  time 
the  common  people  began  doing  so  too.  Besides  senaing 
letters  by  men  on  foot  or  on  horseback  they  were  often  sent 
in  times  of  war  or  great  haste  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons 
which,  when  full  grown,  can  fly  more  rapidly  than  a  train 
runs. 

In  our  own  country  mail  was  first  carried  from  town  to 
town  by  carriers  who  would  not  start  out  until  they  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  letters  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  trip. 
Even  then  the  postman  tried  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  by 
leading  horses,  carrying  bundles,  and  buying  and  selling 
what  he  could,  as  he  rede  along.  How  much  does  it  co^t 
to-day  to  send  a  letter  of  ordinary  weight,  that  is,  one  ounce 
or  less,  to  any  part  of  thfe  United  States?  Two  cents.  But 
this  has  not  always  been  so.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  price 
depended  largely  upon  how  many  people  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads.  Before  1845 
the  postage  on  most  letters  was  one  dollar  or  more.  An  old 
postmaster  writes:  **On  a  letter  that  came  four  hundred 
miles  and  over  I  have  taken  from  the  farmer  five  dozen  eggs, 
or  four  pounds  of  butter,  or  two  bushels  of  oats,  or  two 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  to  pay  for  thirty-two  such  letters  it 
would  cost  the  price  of  a  good  milch  cow."  From  this  we 
see  that  it  was  the  person  who  received  the  letter  that  paid 
for  the  cost  of  sending  it,  and  this  was  stamped  on  the  outside 
of  the  letter.  Not  until  sixty- three  years  ago  were  "adhesive 
stamps"  made  by  the  government,  that  is,  stamps  that 
would  stick  to  the  envelopes  when  moistened.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  also  that  many  years  ago  there  were  no 
envelopes,  and  so  people  had  to  fold  their  letters  into  the 
form  of  an  envelope  and  close  it  with  sealing  wax.  (A  letter 
is  thus  folded  and  sealed  before  the  children.) 

Before  there  were  railroads  it  took  twenbr-four  days  to  send 
a  letter  from  here  to  California,"  tmtil  what  was  known  as 
the  "Pony  Express"  was  started  by  some  rich  men.  They 
bought  five  hundred  ponies  and  hired  eighty  men  to  carry 
the  man  between  Independence,  la.,  and  Cailfomia. 
As  each  rider  rode  eighty  to  one  htmdred  miles  without 
stopping  except  to  change  ponies,  a  letter  could  be  delivered 
in  nine  instead  of  twenty-four  days,  but  the  postage  was  very 
expensive,  five  dollars  being  chai;^  at  first  for  what  we  now 
pay  two  cents. 

Moreover  we  can  not  only  send  a  letter  to-day  to  California 
for  two  cents,  but  to  lands  much  farther  away,  as:  Alaska, 
Canada,  Mexico,  England,  Germany,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  all  lands  now  owned  by  the  United  States.  Five  cents 
will  carry  a  letter  as  fast  as  trains  and  steamers  can  go  to  any 
place  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  post-office  department  issues  United  States  stamped 
envelopes  and  stamped  newspaper  wrappers,  besides  the 
following  postage  stamps:  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  13,  15,  and 
50  cent,  I  dollar,  and  10  cent  special  delivery. 

At  first  only  letters  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  mail, 
but  now  such  things  may  be  sent  as  post-cards,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books;  seeds,  roots,  and  plants;  samples 
of  flour,  rolled  oats  and  dried  beans;  soaps,  bees,  etc.,  as 
permitted  by  the  department. 

The  teacher  also  gives  a  simple  description  of  such  special 
features  of  the  postal  service  as,  the  r^stry  system,  money 
order  system,  special  delivery,  and  parcel  post.  How  and 
how  often  is  the  mail  delivered  at  your  homes  in  town?  In 
the  country?  The  children  thwi  make  a  visit  to  the  post- 
office  to  see  how  stamps  are  canceled,  and  to  watch  the  sorting 
of  mail  by  the  city  and  rural  carriers. 

The  telegraph,  telephone,  care  of  the  city,  local  topog- 
raphy, and  map  interpretation  are  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  given  in  some  detail  for  "roads" 
and  "the  postal  system,"  and  the  topks  indicated  in  the  out- 
line in  Article  I  are  covered. 

BlBUOGRAPHY  WHICH  WILL  PrOVX  HELFFUL 

*"" Roads"  in  "How  We  Travel"  —  CAam&eftotii. 
"Traveling  by  Train,"  in  "How  We  Travel"  —  Chamberlain, 
"Roads,"  in  "New  International  Encyclopedia." 
"The  Highways,"  in  "The  Young  Citizen's  Reader"  — /JeiWc*. 
United  States  Postal  Service  —  Issued  by  direction  of  the  Postmaster* 
General,  and  to  be  had  free  upon  application  at  local  post-offices. 
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"How  the  MaU  is  DcUvered,"  in  "How  We  TnytV  —  Chamberlain. 

"The  Mails,"  in  "The  Young  Citizen's  Reader"  —  Rnnsch, 

"The  American  Post-office,"  in  "The  Ship  of  State,  by  those  at  the 
Hehn." 

"Wonderful  Wires"  (The  Telegraph),  in  "How  We  Travel"  — 
Chamberlain. 


"The  Telephone,"  in  "Romance  of  Modem  Invention"  —  Williams. 

"The  Telephone,"  in  "How  We  TnytV*  —  Chamberlain, 

"The  Town,  Village  and  City,"  in  "The  Young  Citizen's  Reader" 
—  Reinsch. 

"Plah  of  a  City,"  in  "Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry"  — 
RocheUau. 
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The  Story  of  Dick  Whittington 

As  Told  by  Third  Grade  Children  of  the 

Arthur  A.  Libby  School 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  named  Dick  Whittington. 
He  was  very  poor.  He  had  no  mother  or  father.  One 
morning  he  saw  a  wagon  going  to  London.  He  asked  the 
driver  if  he  could  wa&  beside  the  wagon.  He  wanted  to 
go  to  London.  He  had  heard  that  the  streets  of  London 
were  paved  with  gold.  Robert  Weir 

He  walked  along  until  he  came  to  London.  He  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  find  the  gold  that  he  forgot  to  thank  the  driver. 
He  ran  on  and  on  but  couldn't  find  the  gold.  The  streets 
were  just  dirt.  He  ran  until  night.  Then  he  sat  in  a  comer 
and  cried  himself  to  sleep.  Elsie  Noll 

In  the  morning  he  woke  up  and  he  was  so  hungiy.  He 
forgot  all  about  tibe  gold.  Then  he  walked  along  and  asked 
the  ladies  and  men  for  a  penny  to  buy  some  food.  They  said, 
"  Go  to  woi^,  you  lazy  boy. "  He  walked  along  until  he  came 
to  a  house.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  thought  he  would  sit 
down  for  awhile.  Joseph  Gilmartin 

Then  the  cook  caipe  out  with  the  broom-stick.  She  said, 
"If  you  don't  get  away  from  here,  I'll  throw  some  hot  dish- 
water over  you. "    Just  then  Mr.  Fitzwarren  came  along. 

Harry  Pfeffer 

He  said,  "  Come  on  in,  Dick. "  Then  he  said,  "  Give  Dick 
a  good  dinner  and  give  him  light  work  to  do.  The  cook  said, 
"You  must  bring  wood  and  coal  in.  You  will  sleep  up  in  the 
attic."  There  were  rats  and  mice  up  in  the  attic.  They 
crawled  all  over  the  bed  and  Dick  couldn't  sleep.  The  cook 
boxed  his  ears.  She  made  him  dean  the  pots  and  pans.  She 
treated  him  badly.  Albert  RmokoFER 

Dick  decided  to  run  away  and  go  back  where  he  came 
from.  He  was  tired,  so  he  sat  on  a  stone  to  rn^,^  A  church- 
bell  was  ringing  and  it  seemed  to  say,  "Turnoack,  Dick 
Whittington  —  Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London."  Dick 
turned  back  and  he  started  to  run  because  it  was  late.  He 
wanted  to  get  back  before  the  cook  got  up  because  she  would 
beat  him.  He  just  got  in  the  door  when  the  cook  came  in. 
She  made  him  bring  up  coal  and  wood  to  make  the  fire.  The 
cook  never  knew  that  Dick  ran  away.     Leslie  Samuelson 

One  day  Dick  shined  a  man's  shoes.  The  man  gave  him  a 
penny.  Then  he  saw  a  girl  come  along  with  a  cat.  He  said 
to  the  girl, "  If  I  give  you  this  penny,  will  you  give  me  the  cat  ?  " 
She  gave  him  the  cat  and  he  ran  home.  He  put  the  cat  up- 
stairs in  the  attic.  In  the  night-time  he  put  her  on  top  of  the 
bed  and  she  ate  the  mice.    Dick  and  the  cat  were  good  friends. 

Barbara  Schruer 

Mr.  Fitzwarren  wanted  to  send  a  ship  to  a  new  country. 
He  said  that  if  any  of  his  servants  wanted  to  send  anything 
they  must  get  it  ready  now.  Everyone  had  something  to 
send  but  poor  Dick.  Little  Alice  told  her  papa  that  she  \^  ould 
give  Dick  a  few  pennies  to  send.  But  her  father  said,  "No, 
no,  he  must  send  something  of  his  own. "  So  Dick  went  up 
stairs  and  got  his  little  cat.  As  he  was  coming  down  the  stairs 
the  tears  fell  out  of  his  eyes  because  he  had  to  let  poor  pussy 
go.  Mr.  Fitzwarren  said  everybody  would  get  something 
for  what  he  sent.  The  cook  treated  Dick  worse  than  ever 
now.    She  made  fun  of  him  for  sending  the  cat. 

Marcella  Pfiefer 


Then  the  boat  sailed  away.  It  went  to  a  strange  country. 
All  the  people  wanted  to  buy  something  from  the  ship.  Then 
the  king  sent  for  the  captain  to  give  him  a  dinner.  They  set 
the  table  but  many  mice  came  running  over  the  table  and  ate 
everything  up.  Then  the  captain  said,  "I  have  something 
that  kills  mice. "  So  he  went  to  his  ship  and  brought  Dick's 
cat.  The  king  said  that  if  the  cat  would  kill  the  mice  he  would 
load  his  ship  with  gold.  The  king  gave  another  dinner  and 
all  the  mice  came  again,  but  kitty  ate  them  up.  Those  she 
couldn't  catch  ran  back  in  their  holes  and  never  came  back. 

Richard  Franke 

Then  the  captain  came  home  on  the  ship.  All  the  gold 
and  jewels  that  the  king  gave  the  captain  were  for  Dick. 
Dick  was  in  the  kitchen  scouring  the  pots.  Mr.  Fitzwarren 
sent  for  him.  Dick's  shoes  were  torn  and  he  was  dirty,  so  he 
didn't  want  to  go.  Mr.  Fitzwarren  told  him  that  all  Uie  gold 
and  jewels  were  for  him.  He  offered  the  whole  family  rings 
and  gold  but  Mr.  Fitzwarren  told  him  to  keep  them.  He  even 
gave  the  cross  cook  rings.  Mr.  Fitzwarren  told  him  that  he 
was  richer  now  than  he  was.    Dick  dressed  very  different  now. 

Edward  Fisher 

When  Dick  grew  big  he  got  married  to  Alice.  They  lived 
happily.    He  became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  three  times. 

Willie  Sheehan 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Dick  Whittington 

Cut  by  Third  Grade  Children  of  the  Arthur  A.  Libby  School 


I 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 


Dick  following  the  wagon  to  London. 

Looking  for  gold  streets. 

Sitting  on  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  door-step. 

The  cook  beating  Dick. 

His  attic  bed. 

Shining  shoes. 

Buying  a  cat. 

Dick  Ustening  to  the  church-bells. 

"Good-bye,  Pussy." 

The  ship  that  carried  Dick's  cat  away. 

King  and  Queen  of  the  strange  country. 

Making  Dick  rich. 

Dick's  Marriage. 


Paragraph  Stories 

(To  be  retold  by  primary  pupils) 

The  New  Year 

**I  know  all  about  the  New  Year,"  said  Grace.  It  has 
twelve  months.  I  can  name  every  one.  The  first  one  is 
January.  I  can  make  a  picture  about  the  out-of-doors  in 
January.  Then  comes  February;  it  is  a  short  month.  After 
February  there  are  only  three  months  more  of  school.  The 
flowers  and  birds  will  soon  be  here.  This  year  I  shall  try  to 
be  like  the  little  boy  who  was  happy  when  he  went  to  bed. 
He  said  it  was  because  he  knew  he  had  been  good. 

The  Snow 

All  afternoon  the  snow  had  floated  gently  down.  When 
Helen  went  to  bed,  it  was  still  settling  softly  on  fence  and 
lawn.  In  the  morning,  when  she  looked  from  her  window, 
she  saw  a  world  of  white.  The  beautiful  snow  had  covered!  p 
everything  out-of-doors.  "It  is  like  a  fairy  story  I"  criecT 
Helen. 
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The  Eskimo  Boy 
The  Eskimo  boy  has  a  jolly  life.  He  hdps  his  father  build 
the  snow-house;  he  hunts  the  Seal  and  polar  bear;  he  drives 
his  dogs  far  across  the  snow  fields.  He  does  not  fear  the  cold; 
his  mother  has  made  him  a  warm  fur  suit.  When  he  reaches 
home,  the  igloo  will  be  warm  and  light  There  will  be  a  hot 
supper  for  the  tired  boys  and  their  father.  Then  they  will 
loU  themselves  in  their  warm  robes  and  sleep  well.  The 
wind  may  howl  and  the  snow  may  pile  up  outside  the  igloo, 
but  the  Eskimo  boy  will  dream  of  hunting  the  great  walrus. 
He  does  not  care  for  the  cold. 


The  Secret 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  boy  who  had  very  few  friends- 
The  boys  did  not  like  to  play  with  him;  the  little  girls  ran 
away  when  they  saw  him  coming.  They  did  not  like  his 
dirty  face  and  hands,  and  his  rough  hair.  One  day  he  read  a 
story  about  a  faiiy  gift.  He  wished  he,  too,  might  have 
one,  and  that  it  would  bring  him  friends.  A  few  days  later 
he  learned  how  to  play  fairy  himself.  He  soon  found  that  the 
boys  and  girls  were  ready  to  be  good  friends,  after  all.  He 
was  very  happy  to  have  learned  this  secret;  I  think  he  always 
remembered  it.    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was? 


o 


Blackboard  Stories 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  little  Eskimo  boys» 
who  lived  in  a  little  hut  as  white  as  snow,  just  l&e 
this: 


O 


There  was  a  door,  but  no  windows,  and  it  was  so  low  they 
could  not  stand  up  straight  inside;  still  they  had  lots  of 
fun  running  in  and  out  through  this  little  door  which  was 
shaped  like  this: 


o 


One'^day  the  oldest  boy  said,  "I'm  tired  of  this  little  low 
hut  and  I  am  going  to  build  another  story  onto  it."  So  he 
went  to  work  and  very  soon  he  had  the  house  looking  like  this: 


(S 


TKey  felt  very  proud  of  their  snow-house,  and  played  in  it 
a  lot,  and  one  day  while  they  were  playing,  they  heard 
**c*r-a-c-kl  c-r-a-c-k!"  and  ran  outside  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened.   They  found  the  ice  cracking  all  around  the  house :J  j 


They  were  afraid  to  play  there  the  next  day,  for  fear  the 
ice  would  break  and  let  them  through,  but  Jack  Frost  came 
in  the  night  and  froze  the  ice  solid,  leaving  some  funny  little 
icicles  sticking  right  out  from  the  sides  of  the  top  story,  just 
like  this: 


The  boys  were  delighted,  and  ran  into  the  house  to  plky, 
but  found  it  fearfully  cold  insidel  They  soon  built  a  big 
fire,  which  filled  the  house  so  full  of  smoke,  they  had  to  build 
two  tall  chimneys,  and  then  the  house  looked  just  like  this: 


Jinny,  the  Fern  Lady  and  the 
Coal    Family 

'  Alice  E.  Allen 

(With  a  little  ingenuity,  if  desirable,  the  following  story  may  be 
plajred  by  the  children,  one  bein^  the  Fem  Lady,  the  others  the  mem- 
Ders  of  the  Coal  Family.  The  dialogue  may  be  simplified  to  suit  their 
needs.  —  A.  E.  A,) 

While  Jirmy  waited  for  Father  to  come  home  from  the 
coal  mines,  she  sat  in  the  big  rocking  chair  before  the  open 
fire.  Outside  it  was  cold  and  dark  and  windy.  ^  But  inside, 
although  the  coals  in  the  grate  mada  the  only  liglit«  (svery- 
thing  was  warm  and  cosy.  On  a  little  table  at  Jinny^s  side 
stood  a  plant  —  a  delicate  fem  which  Father  had  given'  her 
for  a  New  Year's  gift. 

Jinny  hadn't  sat  long  before  the  cheery  fire' when  the 
strangest  thing  happened  There  was  no  wind,  inside  the 
room.  But  the  fem  in  the  floWer-pot  suddenly  bejgan  waving 
one  of  its  slender  fronds  very  m  ich  as  Jinny  waved  her  hand 
when  she  saw  Father  coming  up  the  street.  And  even  as 
Jinny  watched,  she  saw  the  fem  slowly  change  shape,  until, 
where  it  had  been  in  the  flower-pot,  there  stood  a  dainty  little 
creature  with  the  loveliest  face  smiling  out  from  under  waving 
green  plumes:  She  was  all  in  green  from  the  plum^  to  the 
tips  of  the  tiny  silk  shoes  which  peeped  out  from  below,  her 
ruffled  skirts.  And  the  little  Fern  Lady  stood  up  on  tiptoe 
and  waved  a  gresn-gloved  hand  to  something  over  in  the 
grate. 

Jinny  couldn't  bear  to  look  away  from  the  Fem  Lady. 
But  she  just  had  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  grate. 
And  when  she  did  see  — well  she  held  her  breath  and  leaned 
so  far  out  of  the  rocker,  it's  a  wonder  she  didn't  fall.  For  in- 
stead of  live  coals,  there  in  the  grate  were  a  number  of  jolly- 
faced  little  folks  as  round  and  red  and  roly-poly  as  you  please. 
They  were  dressed  exactly  alike  all  in  fire-red  from  the  pom- 
pons on  their  round  caps  to  the  buttons  on  their  patent- 
leather  shoes.    And  they  were  all  standing  on  tiptoe  and 
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waving  plump  mittened  hands  to  the  little  Fern  Lady  over 
in  the  flower-pot. 

Even  as  Jinny  looked,  a  droll,  cheery  voice  called  from 
the  grate: 

"Good-evening,  Fern  Lady." 

"Good-evening,  Coal  Family,"  came  a  voice  sweet  as 
wind  in  the  woods  in  summer-time.  Jinny  didn't  dare  stir, 
biit  she  knew  without  looking  that  it  belonged  to  the  little 
Fern  Lady. 

"Beg  pardon,"  said  the  biggest  of  the  Coal  Family  —  a 
sort  of  Grandfather  Coal,  he  seemed.  "We've  just  been 
sputtering  among  ourselves  about  you  —  aren't  you  a  distant 
relative  of  ours?" 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  the  Fern  Lady  sweetly.  "I  feel  strangely 
drawn  toward  you  somehow." 

At  this,  a  middle-sized  Coal  hopped  so  near  the  edge  of 
the  grate,  Jinny  knew  he'd  fall  out.  But  he  didn't.  He  be- 
gan to  speak  in  a  crackly  sort  of  voice. 

"We  were  all  part  of  a  fern  once,  long,  long  ago,"  he  said. 
"Not  a  little  fern-plant  like  you,  but  a  big,  big,  big  tree- 
fern." 

Every  time  the  middle-sized  Coal  said  "big,"  he  gave  a 
big  hop  and  sdl  the  Coal  Family  hopped  with  him. 

"That  was  ages  and  ages  ago,"  said  a  bright  Coal.  "We 
all  lived,  then,  in  a  great  forest  where  it  was  very  hot. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  store  up  heat." 

"We  didn't  know,  though,"  said  a  sober-faced  Coal  thought- 
fully, "that  we'd  ever  have  to  give  up  the  heat.  But  that's 
what  we're  doing  to-night  —  giving  it  back  to  Jinny  and  her 
Father." 

"Strange  things  happened  in  that  old  forest,"  said  the 
Grandfather  Coal.  "Years  and  years  and  years  went  by. 
We  were  all  covered  over  with  water  —  think  how  much 
water  it  must  have  taken  to  cover  such  a  big  forest  of  such 
big  trees.    Then  years  and  years  and  years  —  and  we  were 


covered  with  mud.    The  mud  hardened.    And  we  grew 
hard,  too,  hard  and  black  — " 

"Black?"  cried  the  Fern  Lady  in  much  surprise,  "but 
you  aren't  a  bit  black,  now.    You  have  the  rosiest  cheeks"  — 

"We  were  black  enough  a  few  minutes  ago,"  cried  the 
bright-faced  little  Coal  warmly,  "when  Jinny  put  u6  m  the 
grate." 

"Indeed  we  were,"  said  a  plump  Coal  who  had  not  spoken 
before,  "for  covered  over  with  layers  of  stone  and  soil,  we 
became  part  of  a  great  coal-bed  'way  down  in  the  earth.  If 
you'd  seen  us  then.  Fern  Lady,  you'd  never  have  believed 
anything  so  black  could  be  related  to  you.  But  if  you'd 
looked  sharp,  you'd  have  seen  in  us  shapes  of  beautiful 
leaves  and  fronds,  much  like  your  own,  only  so  much  larger. 
In  other  coal,  you  would  have  seen  the  grain  of  pine  or  fir 
wood,  maybe.  And  some  would  have  shown  you  marks 
cf  moss." 

"Black?"  cried  a  Coal,  who  had  been  chuckling  to  him- 
self all  the  time  his  brother  had  been  speaking.  "We  were 
so  black  that  when  some  of  us  showed  our  faces  above  the 
soil,  men  cried,  'There  is  coal  down  therel'" 

"  No  more  peace  and  quiet  for  us  after  that,"  sighed  Grand- 
father Coal.  "Men  bored  down  into  the  earth  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so.  When  they  found  how  many  of  us  there  were 
in  our  coal-bed  and  how  many  more  coal-beds  there  were, 
they  let  down  great  shafts  and  tunneled  through  us  up  and 
down  and  criss-cross,  until  we  were  like  a  great  dark  under- 
ground city  with  streets  running  in  all  directions.  JDown  came 
more  men,  with  little  lights  stuck  in  their  caps,  who  went  to 
work  with  picks  and  drills,  and  took  us  out  in  blocks.  These 
blocks  were  carried  to  the  shafts.  Cages  took  us  up  to  the 
surface." 

"Oh,  weren't  you  glad,"  laughed  the  Fern  Lady,  "to  see 
the  lovely  blue  sky  and  the  green  earth  again?" 

"Everything  was  black,"  said  the  Middle  Sized  Coal, 
"although  to  us,  just  out  of  the  mines,  things  seemed  quite 
bright. 

"Clouds  of  black  smoke  hid  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  hills. 
Great  machines  waved  long  black  arms  at  us  and  creaked 
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and  groaned.  Everywhere  was  coal — coal  in  cages  just 
coming  from  the  mines;  coal  in  mounds  on  the  eround; 
coal  in  cars  going  away  on  the  railroad  to  great  inland  cities; 
coal  in  black  barges  going  away  on  inky  water  to  be  un- 
loaded at  great  black  wharves  in  sea-coast  cities.  There 
was  coal-dust  over  Everything  —  the  building,  the  paths, 
the  grass,  even  the  men  were  dmost  as  black  as  we." 


"Why,  I  know  all  about  that,"  cried  Jinny  eagerly.  "My 
father  is  a  miner." 

Even  as  she  spoke,  there  was  a  soft  rustle  in  the  flower- 
pot, a  crisp  crackle  in  the  grate.  And  before  she  could 
even  think,  the  little  Fern  Lady  was  again  only  a  dainty 
green  plant  in  a  flower-pot.  And  of  the  Goal  Family  nothing 
was  left  save  a  few  sputtering  coals. 


Alice  £.  Allen 


Sliding   St>ng 


Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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Out    •  side      the      town,         A        sled        and      boy      Just       slid    -    ing  down.      Half 
A    -    way    they        go —     Sleds,     pup,       boy,      girl.         In      banks       of  snow.         A 
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way      down       hill  A         play  ful       pup, 

bark,        a      scream,        A       laugh, —  and      then 
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"Chantecler" 

Re-told  for  the  Children 
Alice  Ingham 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  France,  a  sunny  land  across  the 
sea,  many  barn-yard  animals  and  fowls  lived  together 
on  a  farm.  A  beautiful  forest  joined  the  farm,  but 
they  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  they  were  kept 
shut  up  together  in  the  poultry-yard,  and  seldom  left- it. 
Sometimes  the  chickens  went  into  the  neighboring  field,  but 
that  is  all  they  ever  saw  of  the  world. 

On  one  ade  of  the  yard,  they  could  see  an  old  stone  waU 
with  some  slraw-stacks  just  beyond.  At  tlie  back  was  a 
cabbage  patch  with  many  big,  green  cabbage  heads.  From 
the  front,  the  beasts  and  birds  could  catch  sight  of  the  farmer*s 
flower  garden,  bright  with  red  geraniums  and  hollyhocks. 

At  night,  when  the  work  on  the  farm  was  finished,  the 
farmer  would  bring  into  the  barnyard  the  rakes  and  carts 
which  he  had  been  using  during  the  day.  It  caused  great 
excitement  to  have  the^  thmgs  brought  in.  Indeed,  to  our 
friends  of  the  barnyard,  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  the  day. 

Now  you  might  think  that  it  would  be  very  lonesome  to 
stay  in  the  poultry-yard  all  the  time  with  nothing  to  look 
at  but  farm  machines  and  common  fields,  but  they  were  very 
happy.  To  them,  their  little  space  was  all  the  world  and  they 
did  not  wish  to  go  beyond  its  limits.  As  they  had  never 
seen  anything  beautiful,  they  thought  that  the  rake  was  a 
very  handsome  thing.  They  never  dreamed  that  any  flower 
could  be  more  dainty  than  the  geraniums  and  hollyhocks. 

The  Cat  thought  that  the  old  wall  was  the  finest  place  m 
the  world  to  take  a  nap,  and  Paton,  the  good  old  watch-dog 
thought  that  no  home  could  be  more  comfortable  than  his 
kenneL 

The  most  magnificent  fowl  in  the  barn-yard  was  a  big 
green  and  brown  cock,  who,  because  he  was  the  strongest 
of  all  and  always  protected  the  weak,  was  their  k^g.  Many 
of  the  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  loved  him,  but  others  hated 


him  because  he  could  rule  them  and  they  were  afraid  to  did 
obey  him.  Because  he  lived  in  France,  he  was  called  the 
Chantecler. 

To  the  little  chicks,  Chantecler  seemed  more  like  a  go«)d, 
kind  father  than  a  king.  Many  a  time  he  saved  a  little 
chicken  from  being  carried  away  by  a  hawk,  which  was  always 
watching  for  a  chance  to  poimce  down  upon  them.  When 
they  crossed  the  road  to  go  into  the  fields,  it  was  Chantecler 
who  got  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  automobile  which  almost 
ran  over  them.  It  was  Chantecler  who  led  them  to  the  spot 
where  they  could  find  the  fattest  bugs  and  the  juiciest  worms. 

Then  how  they  all  loved  to  hear  him  crow  I  No  other  cock 
in  the  world  had  such  a  wonderful  voice.  When  he  crowed, 
he  was  really  singing  to  the  sun  which  he  loved  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Just  before  the  dawn,  he  would 
fly  upon  the  wall  and  not  another  bird  would  dare  make  a 
sound  until  he  had  finished  his  hynm  to  the  sun. 

The  young  cocks,  when  they  were  learning  to  crow,  tried 
to  imitate  Chantecler,  but  not  one  could  learn  to  use  his 
voice  like  their  king. 

Of  all  those  in  the  barn-yard,  Paton,  the  watch-dog,  loved 
Chantecler  the  most,  but  Blackbird  made  fun  of  him  when- 
ever he  could. 

One  day  wheQ  everything  was  peaceful,  a  shot  was  heard 
and  a  beautiful  golden  hen-pheasant  fluttered  over  the  wall 
and  down  into  their  midst. 

She  cried  to  Chantecler,  *'The  dogsl  The  hunters! 
Save  me  I" 

Chantecler  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  half  so 
beautiful  as  poor  frightened  Hen-pheasant  with  her  bright, 
graceful  feathers.  He  loved  her  at  once  and  promised  diat 
nothing  should  hurt  her.  He  had  never  seen  a  bird  of  the 
forest  before  and  she  seemed  to  him  like  a  creature  from  an- 
other world. 

After  Hen-pheasant  had  been  in  the  poultry-yard  a  while,  t 
she  forgot  Chantecler's  kindness  to  her  and  b^an  to  make  [^ 
fun  of  £e  poor,  narrow  place  and  boast  of  her  grand,  delight- 
ful home  in  Uie  forest.    She  told  him  that  it  was  strange 
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that  he  could  be  happy  in  such  a  mean  place.  She  said  that 
the  cabbage  patch  was  ugly  and  the  red  geraniums  hurt  her 
eyes.  She  complained  that  nothing  ever  happened  in  the 
barnyard  so  that  ode  grew  very  tired  of  it. 

Then  Chantecler  told  her  that  there  was  one  thing  which 
brought  such  wonderful  changes  to  the  barnyard  that  it  could 
never  seem  ugly  to  him.  She  begged  him  to  tell  her  what 
could  ever  make  such  a  dreary  place  beautiful  and  he  told  her 
that  when  daylight  came,  everything  about  the  place  seemed 
different.  The  sunlight  falling  on  the  straw-stacks  made 
them  gleam  like  gold;  the  dull  kennel  in  which  Paton  lived 
was  lightened  up,  and  a  rake,  brightened  up  by  the  morn- 
ing sun,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  aJl. 

Now  Blackbird  told  all  in  the  poultry  yard  about  Hen- 

Eheasant  and  they  wondered  at  her  beauty.  Guinea-hen 
ad  already  planned  to  have  a  party  early  next  morning, 
and  thought  that  it  would  make  her  proud  to  have  such  a 
beauty  as  Hen-pheasant  come  to  it.  So  she  invited  Hen- 
pheasant,  who  promised  to  go.  At  first  Chantecler  did  not 
want  to  go,  but  when  he  found  out  that  Hen-pheasant  was 
to  be  there,  he  decided  to  go  with  her. 

That  night,  he  found  a  cosy  place  for  Hen-pheasant  to  sleep 
in  Dog's  kennel.  He  helped  aU  who  needed  him  to  bed, 
and  soon  they  were  asleep. 

As  soon  as  Chantecler  had  closed  his  eyes,  his  en^nies, 
the  Owls,  began  to  make  up  a  plan  to  hurt  him.  The  Owls 
loved  the  night  and  hated  Chantecler  because  he  sang  to  the 
sun.  The  Cat  stole  up  to  help  their  plan.  She  hated  Chan- 
tecler because  the  Dog  loved  him.  The  Duck  was  jealous 
because  Chantecler  had  better  feet  for  walking  than  he;  the 
Turkey  thought  him  too  proud,  since  he  was  king,  so  they 
joined  in  the  plot.  Last  of  all  came  the  Mole,  who  hated 
Chantecler  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  could  see  the 
dawn  while  Mole  must  always  be  blind. 

They  had  heard  that  the  Peacock  was  going  to  bring  to 
Guinea-hen's  party  as  visitors  a  number  of  strange  cocks, 
among  them  a  game-cock.  Now  this  game-cock  had  fought 
and  killed  every  cock  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  up  to  this 
time.  So  the  Owls  and  Chantecler's  other  enemies  planned 
to  have  Game-cock  quarrel  with  Chantecler,  feeling  sure 
that  he  would  be  killed. 

Suddenly  their  talking  was  hushed,  for  Chantecler  crowed 
as  only  he  knew  how  to  do.  The  sun  commenced  to  rise  and 
as  the  Owls  could  not  stand  the  light,  they  hurried  away, 
followed  by  the  others  who  were  such  cowards  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  stay. 

As  Chantecler  crowed.  Hen-pheasant  came  running  up  to 
him.  She  praised  his  wonderful  crowing  and  asked  him  to 
tell  her  how  he  could  make  such  a  beautiful  sound.  He  told 
her  that  it  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  tell.  Hen-pheasant 
begged  him  so  hard  that  at  last  he  was  foolish  enough  to  tell 
her.  The  secret  was  this  —  he,  Chantecler,  made  the  sun 
rise!    It  was  his  Crow  that  told  it  when  to  get  up! 

You  can  imagine  how  astonished  Hen-pheasant  was! 
She  knew  how  Chantecler  ruled  in  the  poultey-yard,  but  it 
made  her  very  proud  to  think  that  even  the  sun  obeyed  his 


voice,  and  yet  he  had  asked  her  to  go  to  the  party  with  him 
The  party  commenced  at  five  o'clock.  Magpie  called  out 
the  names  of  the  guests  as  they  came.  Peacock  came  bring- 
ing with  him  the  strange  cocks.  The  Magpie  called  their 
names  —  Golden  Cock,  Bantam  Cock,  the  Cock  from  Bag- 
dad, the  Cock  from  Cochin-China,  and  forty-three  others, 
so  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  their  names. 

When  Chantecler  came,  the  Magpie  asked  what  he  would 
like  to  be  called. 

He  replied,  "Say  that  the  Cock  has  come." 

The  other  Cocks  were  very  angiy  at  this  and  Game-cock 
attacked  him  at  once.  After  a  hard  fight,  Chantecler  won, 
but  he  was,  oh,  so  badly  hurt!  He  was  so  faint  that  he  could 
hardly  see  the  sun  above  him,  but  when  he  did,  he  tried  to 
crow  to  help  it  on  its  way.    But  such  a  sorry  crow  as  it  was! 

Hen-pheasant  begged  him  to  go  away  from  the  barn-yard 
into  the  peaceful  forest  where  the  birds*  voices  were  always 
in  tune  and  he  might  get  his  own  back  again.  The  party 
broke  up  and  Hen-pheasant  led  Chantecler  into  the  forest. 

Now  Hen-pheasant  had  learned  to  love  Chantecler  and  she 
wanted  him  to  love  her  more  than  anything  else.  She  was 
jealous  of  his  love  for  the  sun  and  b^an  to  wonder  if  he  really 
did  make  it  come  up.  Then,  because  of  her  envy,  she  thought 
of  a  trick  which  was  Chantecler's  undoing. 

She  nursed  him  until  he  was  well  again,  and  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  that  his  voice  came  back.  She  then  told  him  of  the 
beautiful  songs  sung  by  the  Nightingale  to  the  night,  even 
lovelier  than  Chantecler's  morning  hymn  to  the  sun. 

One  evening  they  listened  as  the  bird  began  to  trill  her 
song.  Chantecler  had  never  heard  an3rthing  like  it  before. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  Nightingale's  song  is  so  beautiful  that 
one  can  listen  to  it  all  night  and  think  that  he  has  been  listen- 
ing only  a  moment.  Chantecler  was  so  delighted  with 
Nightingale's  song  that  he  entirely  forgot  about  his  own. 

The  ^y  became  rosy  and  the  sun  came  up,  but  still  Chante- 
cler listened  to  the  song  and  did  not  notice  it.  Just  then  a 
hunter  shot  off  his  gun  and  Chantecler  was  roused  to  look 
at  the  things  about  him.  There  was  the  sun  and  he  had  not 
told  it  to  come  up! 

What  a  sad  moment  that  was  to  Chantecler!  How  it 
grieved  him  to  learn  that  the  sun  could  come  up  without  him! 

Of  course,  for  a  tim' ,  he  was  very  angiy  with  Hen-pheasant 
for  playing  such  a  trick  upon  him.  And  poor  Hen-pheasant 
—  how  sorry  she  was  for  what  she  had  done! 

But  because  Chantecler  was  so  big  and  noble  and  fine, 
he  forgave  her  for  the  wrong  which  she  had  done  him.  Be- 
cause Hen-pheasant  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  she  was 
willing  to  give  up  her  lovely  home  in  the  forest  and  go  into  the 
barn-yard  tcf  live  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Chantecler  hs^xQy  knew  what  to  do  now  that  the  sun  had 
come  up  without  him,  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  happy 
and  be  of  some  use  to  the  woild  anyhow.  He  decided  that, 
even  if  he  could  not  make  the  siin  rise,  he  could  tell  that  it 
had  risen,  and  awaken  all  the  people,  animals  and  birds  about 
him.  So  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  calling  to  everything  about 
him  to  get  up  and  look  at  the  sun,  which  he  loved  so  much 
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ONE  /INOTHER 


A  Pair  of  Mittens 

When  the  chfldren  first  get  new  mittens 
they  so  often  leave  them  in  Uie  hall  and  lose 
them.  This  little  illustrated  story  has  helped 
my  chfldren  to  overcome  this  fault,  so  I 
send  it,  hoping  it  may  help  others. 

I  am  a  nice  new  pair  of  mittens.  I  belong 
to  Helen  Grey.  I  go  to  school  with  her 
every  day  and  I  go  to  play  with  her  too. 
Jack  Frost  can't  pinch  Helen's  hands  as 
long  as  I  am  with  her. 

I'm  lost!  I'm  lost!  Helen  Grey  left  me 
in  the  school  hall.  I'd  Iflce  to  find  her,  but 
I  can't.  I'd  IDte  to  be  with  my  mate.  I  am 
of  no  use  to  anyone.  O  Helen  Grey!  why 
didn't  you  take  care  of  me? 

What  do  you  think  has  happened  ?  Helen 
Grey  lost  my  mate!  I  can't  go  to  school.  I 
can't  go  to  play.  I  just  have  to  lie  here  all 
day.  I  don't  Iflce  Helen  Grey.  She  is  a 
careless  little  girl.  If  you  know  any  little 
chfldren  who  do  not  take  care  of  their 
mittens,  tell  them  my  story. 

IEmily  p.  Rochester 


Learning  to  Read 

My  little  people  have  passed  from  the 
script  to  print  and  I  had  dreaded  to  take 
up  the)  letters.  I  foimd  something  that  helped  me  very 
much.  I  bought  several  boxes  of  the  letters  printed  on  card- 
board. These  I  used  for  busy  work,  calling  it  "the  letter 
game."  I  devoted  one  recitation  period  working  with  the 
class.  I  used  a  familiar  sentence  from  the  chart  as  a  model, 
as  this  could  be  seen  by  all  sitting  at  the  table.  I  pointed 
to  the  first  letter,  saying,  "Let's  find"  —  calling  it  by  name. 

After  this  they  worked  by  themselves  and  enjoyed  putting 
the  letters  together.  The  one  that  had  the  most  words,  cor- 
rectly formed,  was  allowed  the  privUege  of  picking  up  the 
letters  when  they  had  finished. 

I  frequently  let  them  spell  out  the  words  both  from  script 
and  print.  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  and  easUy  they 
learned  the  letters  in  this  way.  I  also  use  these  .letters  for 
busy  ^'ork  in  the  first  grade  in  forming  their  spelling  words. 

At  first  my  first  grade  pupUs  took  no  interest  in  the  phonic 
drill.  I  therefore  took  some  white  cardboard  and  cut  pieces 
three  inches  by  five  inches.  On  each  I  wrote  a  phonogram, 
using  only  those  already  learned  as  a  review  dnll.  I  then 
asked  how  many  had  ever  attended  a  party.  I  let  them  tell 
of  the  "Parties"  imtil  they  were  all  intensely  interested. 
Then,  much  to  their  surprise,  I  said,  "Let  us  have  a  party 
to-day.  These,"  holding  up  the  cards,  "are  the  invitations. 
If  you  know  the  person  you  may  carry  the  invitation.  If  not, 
we  must  leave  them  out  this  time."  I  then  showed  each 
card,  and  let  each  one  who  answered  correctly,  taking  turns, 
hold  the  card.  The  chfldren  really  enjoyed  the  party  and 
asked  for  it  every  day.  They  were  so  sorry  when  someone 
(a  forgotten  phonogram)  must  be  left  out,  because  no  one  knew 
liiin,  that  they  tried  hard  to  remember  them  all.  In  this  way 
OUT  tin^e  in  phonics  was  most  profitably  and  happily  spent. 

A  PRmARY  Teacher 


What  to  Do  for  the  Little  Ones 

The  little  ones  cause  the  most  anxiety  to  the  teacher 
of  a  district  school.  To  have  them  busy  is  what  the 
teacher  wishes.  She  wishes  also  that  the  work  be  of 
profit.  This  is  what  I  used  to  do.  I  kept  a  record 
book  containing  the  new  words  developed  in  the  reading 
lesson  each  day.  The  first  week  I  found  my  book  contained 
the  foUowing  words:  the  boy,  the  girl,  good,  I,  see,  can,  her, 
him,  pretty,  an,  hat,  little,  love,  are,  the  mat,  and,  friends 
My  class  numbered  eight.  Saturday  I  looked  for  pictures 
of  girls  and  boys  appropriate  for  cards.  I  cut,  from  paste- 
board, cards  5^  by  j^  and  pasted  a  picture  in  the  comer  of 
each.  I  then  wrote  on  the  cards  plainly  sentences  something 
Iflce  these: 

2  I  see  the  pretty  girl. 

I  The  girl  is  on  the  mat. 

I  The  boy  and  girl  are  friends. 

3  See  the  girl! 

4  I  see  her. 

1  The  little  girl  is  pretty. 

2  The  mat  is  pretty. 

I  never  used  a  word  which  they  had  not  learned.  The 
sentences  were  numbered  to  show  the  number  of  times  each 
sentence  should  be  written..  Each  chfld  was  handed  a  card 
after  the  lesson.  He  took  it  to  his  seat  to  copy.  The  p£^>ers 
were  coUected  at  some  special  time  during  the  session. 

These  eight  cards  for  the  eight  pupfls  were  exchanged. 
This  gave  me  time  to  make  a  card  two  or  three  evenings  in  a 
week,  as  I  developed  the  words. 

I  arranged  a  box  for  them  and  watched  out  that  the  chfldren 
did  not  misuse  them.  I  was  interested,  so  were  the  chfldren, 
and  the  work  was  better  each  day.  The  pupils  in  the  second 
reading  class  wished  cards,  and  I  made  some  for  them. 

M.  E.  H. 

For  Teaching  Arithmetic 

Every  teacher  knows  something  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
found  in  a  page  of  miscellaneous  problems. 

After  several  years  of  experience,  I  adopted  this  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  to  third  and  foiuth  grade  classes.  It 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  of  any  I  have  ever  tried. 

First  I  caU  upon  some  chfld  to  stand  and  read  the  problem. 
Then  I  ask  the  chfldren  how  many  steps  they  can  see  in  the 
problem;  by  steps  I  mean  fundamental  processes.  The  little 
people  grasp  this  idea  quickly  and  the  hunt  begins.  I  usuaUy 
call  upon  several  chfldren  to  answer  my  question  in  order 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  led  to  make  a  mental  analysis 
of  the  problem.  When  aU  have  had  an  opportunity  to  form 
an  opinion,  I  ask  someone  to  teU  me  what  the  first  step  is, 
some  one  else  the  second  step,  and  so  on  untfl  the  entire  prob- 
lem  is  analyzed.  The  chfldren  should  not  be  aUowed  to  teU 
the  answers  to  the  processes,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

Sometimes  I  caU  upon  one  pupfl  to  teU  about  the  whole 
problem,  but  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  can  be  controUed 
better  if  several  chfldren  are  caUed  upon  for  each  problem. 

Later  in  the  day  (not  immediately  after  the  analysis  of  the 
problems),  the  children  are  given  paper  and  asked  to  solve 
the  problems  on  paper  to  be  given  to  the  teacher  for  correction. 

When  the  time  comes  for  review,  which  should  be  often, 
I  write  problems  on  the  blackboard  instead  of  using  the  prob- 
lems in  the  book  again.  These  are  worded  exactly  like  those 
in  the  arithmetic,  but  different  numbers  are  used.  Or  some- 
times I  have  pieces  of  figuring  paper  passed.  Paper  which 
has  been  used  on  one'  side  wfll  do  very  well  for  this,  or  the 
backs  of  hand  bflls  mav  be  used. 
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SWITZERLAND 

We  receive  occasional  requests  for  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  in  Switzerland 
during  the  summer. 

Instead  of  replying  to  individual  inquiries, 
we  will  here  give  some  ^cts  that  will  prove 
of  interest  to  intending  travellers. 

Ttavel  is  very  cheap  throughout  Switzer- 
land if  one  takes  advantage  of  the  special 
tickets  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways. 
These  tickets  arc  good  for  fifteen,  thirty 
or  forty -five  days.  Full  information  con- 
cerning them  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  omdal  agency  m  the  United  States  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Raihiray,  241  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

A  very  deli^tful  short  trip  may  be  made 
by  starting  from  either  Geneva  or  Lausanne 
and  making  Montreux  the  first  stop. 

This  is  a  beautiful  spot,  famed  for  its 
Castle  of  Chilk)n.  It  is  the  center,  too,  for 
attractive  excursions,  one  of  which  is  to  the 
St  Bernard  Hospice. 

From  here  to  Interlaken  over  the  moun- 
tains is  most  interesting.  This  is  the  place 
in  which  the  wise  lady  buys  her  lace  and 
linens,  not  forgetting  the  Oriental  scarves 
that  may  be  bought  from  the  itinerant 
vendors  on  the  sidewalk,  Syrians  generally. 
Interlaken  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
Jungfrau. 

The  next  point  is  Lucerne.  Mount 
Pilatus,  the  Rigi  Culm,  and  Lake  Geneva, 
each  has  its  devotees  —  all  are  worthy  of 
visiting. 

From  Lucerne  via  Zurich  to  Lindau, 
across  Lake  Constance,  completes  the 
flying  trip. 

The  hotels  and  pensbns  are  very  good, 
as  a  rule,  the  usual  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  being  found  in  Lucerne:  The  Union 
Hotel  —  and  yet  it  is  starred  by  Baedeker! 
It  is  not  clean,  the  meals  are  poor,  the  ser- 
vice is  worse,  and  the  manager  himself  b  a 
male  Xanthippe.  He  rather  glories,  too, 
in  discrimination  against  Americans,  which 
is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Americans  who 
escape  his  clutches. 

WHY  OWN  A  DICTIONARY? 

Its  purpose,  to-day,  is  to  give  quick, 
accurate,  encyclopedic,  up-to-date  informa- 
tion of  aU  kinds  that  shall  be  of  vital  interest 
and  use  to  all  people. 

An  Aid  in  Your  Home 
In  your  talk  and  in  your  reading,  whether 
of  paper,  magazine,  or  scholarly  treatise, 
there  is  sure  to  come  up  every  day  some 
word,  {duase,  or  reference  whose  meaning 
(or  new  meaning)  you  don't  know.  Look 
it  up  in  the  "New  International"  and  you 
will  know  it  the  next  time. 

An  Aid  to  Your  Children 
At  school  a  dictionary  is  considered  an 
essential  and  is  always  at  hand.    For  best 
results  in  home  work  it  should  be  equally 
accessible  at  home. 

"Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary" is  the  latest  production  of  publishers 
who  for  sixty-seven  years  have  studied  and 
labored  to  Make  the  Best  so  that  their  cus- 
tomers may  Get  the  Best. 
G.  &  C.  Mermam  Company,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARMING  BY  MAIL 
We  would  advise  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
to  send  lor  the  free  booklet,  "How  to  Make 
the  Farm  Pay  More."  It  is  published  by 
the  American  Farmer's  School,  21  Winn 
Buildmg,  liiCnneapolis,  Minn.  See  their 
announcement  elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 


For  Old  and  Young 


The  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  is:  To  keep  in  health, 
be  careful  of  your  diet,  keep 
your  digestive  tract  clean 
and  stop  worrying.  You  can 
snap  your  fingers  at  disease 
and  cast  your  troubles  to 
the  wind. 


^/^ 


will  help  you  wonderfully.  Their  gentle  action  on  the 
stomach,  kidneys  and  liver,  will  purge  the  body  of  impur- 
ities, strengthen  the  organs,  i-nprove  the  blood  and  tone  up 
the  entire  system.  They  are  mild  and  gentle  in  their  action; 
and  easy  to  take.    For  generations  they  have  been,  and  still 

Are  Favorites 

Sold  •TOTywItare  in  boxes,  lOc  and  25e. 

Every  vxyman  who  values  good  health  should  read 
special  instructions  with  every  box  of  our  pills. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
IFOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Waka  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  In  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  kwtter  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
momi^rs.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  tiM  sptondld  big  flag 
mm  Mind  yoa  will  not  eost  you  on«  e«nt  •ithor  I 

WRITE  US    '^^^^ y^^^ P"p^i^  <^"^ ^^ ^^^y-  s^« i^  ^«y ^^^'^ «"(«>' 

WiihinstMi  mFE  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  P^*^    ^^^  ^  ^^^  you  0"^  2*^  ^^ 

Afi4  i^iMolii  rHCK  big  flag  free: 

m«tiir«s  ..  .a^mma^  Write  US  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  59  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Button^  In  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  seU  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaki,  one  of  our  big  SzSfeet  Bunting  Flags,  4$  stars,  sewed  on  k>oth  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  fleig  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  oboolutoly  ffroo  for  your  oohooL 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  till  the  more. 

49"Writo  today  for  Buttons,  %irf  will  sond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

m^^  ARK  THft  FierURBS  OP  THB  FATRIOTS  "WASHINOTON" 
^^V  AND  "LINOOUI''  OM  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALLT 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  55  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kcked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
ttonsorthePlag  buttons.  Ploooo  ototo  kind  off  buttons  you  dosiro  us 
to  sond  you.  49* After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  PLAO  CO.p  107  Meridian  8t.p  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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January 

Hope  W.  Mowbray 

(An  outline  correlating  plans  for  General  Lesson,  Language,  Nature 
Study,  and  Scat  Work.) 

I  General  Lesson  and  Nature  Study 

1  First  Week  —  Health  Lessons. 

a    Calendar  talk  and  weather  observations. 

b    Story  of  the  "Body-house." 

c    Personal   responsibility  for  care  of  body; 

necessity  for  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  sanitary 

conditions. 
d    Parts  of  the  body.    Structure  of  the  body. 

2  Second  Week  —  Health  Lessons  {continued), 

a  ,  Care  of  the  eyes. 
6'^Care  of  the  teeth. 

c    Effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco .    Temperance 
1 1    in  all  things. 
d    General  review  and  test. 

3  Third  Week  —  Eskimo  Life. 

a    "The  Northland."     (Use  globe.) 
h    Animals  of  the  Northland. 
c    Homes  of  the  Northland  people. 
d    The  people;  their  dress,  customs,  etc. 
e    Story:  "Agoonack's  dream."        ("Eskimo 
Stories"  —  Mary  E,  Smith.) 

4  Fourth  Week  —  Eskimo  Life  (continued), 

a    Occupations  of  Eskimo  people;  why? 
b    Dramatize  incident  in  Eskimo  life. 
c    Reading  from  "  Eskimo  Stories,"  by  teacher. 
d    Informal  review.     One  child  pose  as  Es- 
kimo, to  be  questioned  by  pupils. 
e    Stories  of  Eskimo  life,  told  by  pupils. 

I I  Language 

I    Mondays — oral  reprrduction  of  paragraph  stories. 
7    Tuesdays  —  retelling  familiar  stories. 

a    Epaminondas  "Stories  to  tell  Children." 

b    King  Midas. 

c    The  Bell   rf  Atri. 
--Langfettcw. 

d    Snow  Man — Andersen. 
5    Wednesdays  —  punctu  ation . 

a    Capital    at    beginning    of 
sentence. 

(    Use  of  peri(  d. 

c    Use  of  interrogation  point. 

d    Review  and  test. 

4  Thursdays  —  Poem  Stiidy. 
a    Winter    Time.      "Child's 

Garden  of  Verses." 
— R,  L.  Stevenson. 

b    Complete  memorization  of 
above  pc  em. 

c    Foreign  Children. 
— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

d    Review;  individual  recita- 
tions. 

5  Fridays  —  oral  re- 

pn>d'iction  and 

dramatization. 
a    Epaminondas. 
^    King  Midas. 
c    The    Bell     of 

Atri. 
d    Review. 

Ill    Seat  Work,  Plan- 
ned   for    Three 
Periods  Daily 
I     Reading;       word 
and     sentence 
building,  using 
printed  alpha- 
bets. 
a    Mondays    — 
words  selected 
from    reading 
lesson.    Copy. 


h    Tuesdays  — 'words  from  memory. 

c    Wednesdays  —  sentences  from  copy. 

d    Thursdays  —  sentences  from  memory. 

e    Fridays  —  simple  pictures;  words  and  sen- 
tences. 
Sense  Training  and  Number. 

a  Mondays  —  lay  printed  figures  to  100  by 
lo's  and  I's. 

b    Tuesdays  —  blackboard  sums,  illustrated. 

c  Wednesdays  —  blackboard  sums  with  re- 
sults given,  made  on  desks  with  printed 
figures. 

d  Thursdays  —  blackboard  sums  without  re- 
sults, made  on  desks  with  printed  figures. 

e    Fridays  —  optional. 
Hand  Woi^,  correlated  with  General  Lesson  and 

Nature  Study. 

a    Mondays  —  free  illustration, 
(i)    Christmas  toy. 

(2)  Our  homes. 

(3)  Eskimo  house. 

(4)  Animals  of  Northland. 

b    Tuesdays  —  cutting   to    illustrate    General 
Lesson, 
(i)    Christmas  toy. 

(2)  House. 

(3)  Eskimo  house  or  "igloo." 

(4)  Eskimo  doll,  cut  and  colored. 
c    Wednesdays  —  construction. 

(i)    House.  (3)    Cut  bear  and  seal. 

(2)    Sled.  (4)    Optional. 

d    Thursdays  —  review   construction,   pattern 

on  blackboard. 

(i)    House.  (3)    Chair. 

(2)    Hay-shed.  (4)    Bed. 

e    Fridays  —  free  illustration  of  favorite  poems 

stories,  or  songs. 


Mother'Goote  Stenc—    Old  Mother  Hubbard 
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PEACE  PRIZE  CONTEST 

In  this  Gontesty  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  School  Peace  League, 
two  sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Sea- 
buiy  Prizes,  are  offered  for  the  best  essays 
on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  "The  Opportunity  and  Duty  of  the 
Schools  in  the  International  Peace  Move- 
ment" Open  to  Seniors  in  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  United  States. 

2  "The  Significance  of  the  Two  Hague 
Peace  Conferences."  Open  to  Seniors  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

Three  prizes  of  seventy-five,  fifty  and 
twenty-five  dollars  will  be  given  for  the 
three  best  essays  in  both  sets. 

The  judges  are:  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  Ldand  Skinford,  Jr.,  Umversityy 
Palo  AUoy  Cal.,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  J. 
Asbuiy  Pitman,  Principal  State  Normal 
Schoot,  Salem,  Mass.,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,' 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y.;  P.  P.  Claxton,  University  oj  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Miss  Edith  C. 
Westcott,  Principal  Western  High  School, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Tames  H.  Van  Sickle, 
SuperifUendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  contest  closes  March  i,  1911.  Con- 
ditions of  the  contest:  Essays  must  not 
exceed  five  thousands  words  (a  length  of 
three  thousand  words  is  suggested  as  de- 
sirable), and  must  be  written,  preferably 
in  typewriting,  on  one  side  only  of  paper 
8  X  10  inches,  with  a  margin  of  at  least 
i)  inches.  Manuscripts  not  easily  legible 
will  not  be  considered. 

The  name  of  the  writer  must  not  appear 
on  the  essay,  which  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  giving  the  writer's  name,  school, 
and  home  address,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Fern  Andrews,  Secretary  American  School 
Peace  League,  405  Marlboro  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  not  later  than  March  i,  191 1. 
Essays  should  be  mailed  flat  (not  rolled). 

The  award  of  the  prize  will  be  made  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  League  in  July, 
191 1. 

Information  concerning  literature  on  the 
subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

In  the  contest  for  last  year,  seventy-two 
essays  were  sent  in  from  twenty-two  states. 
The  successful  contestants  from  the  Normal 
Schools  were: 

First  prize:  Miss  Marion  Amelia  Viets, 
Boxborough,  Mass.,  Second  Prize:  Miss 
Gertrude  Reid,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Third 
Prize:  Miss  Winifred  V.  Richmond,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

From  the  Secondary  Schools:  First  Prize: 
Mr.  Stewart  D.  White,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Second  Prize:  Miss  Mary  Eleonor  Cavan- 
augh.  West  Lyim,  Mass.;  Third  Prize: 
Miss  Jessie  A.  Carey,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MONEY^NM/UEOF 
STUDY  LAMP 


YoxiT  salary-earning  ability  is  directly  proportional  to 
^^our  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  You  hope  to  receive 
more  money  for  your  services,  merit  the  advancement 
by  an  increase  in  general  knowledge  and  in  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Only  energy  and  devotion  to  high  pedagogical  ideals  will  carry  you  far 
in  your  chosen  field.  You  are  untrue  to  yourself  and  to  those  who  have  faith  in  you  if  you  do 
not  advance  just  as  far  as  natural  ability,  study  and  well-directed  energy  can  carry  you.  It  is 
not  wrong  to  seek  the  highest  salary  paid  for  your  class  of  service;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

Don't  be  satisfied  to  be  "just  an  average  person  ";  the  field  is  less  crowded  only  a  very  little 
farther  along.  You  can  advance  into  that  field,  and  can  demand  and  get  what  you  want,  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  which  is  definitely  fixed — there  are  no  "  Ix^rgain  days."  Will  it  be 
worth  a  wintei  of  spare  time  study  to  be  able  to  know  in  the  spring  that  you  have  definitely 
moved  toward  a  better  position,  better  salary,  and  improved  working  conditions  ?  Don't  say  you 
have  no  spare  time;  every  one  of  us  busy  people  finds  time  to  do  things  we  want  to  do.  The 
Interstate  School  asks  the  privilege  of  helping  you  to  coin  your  extra  hours  into  dollars  between 
now  and  spring. 


DffAW   UNr»  TMROUaH    SUDiECTB    IN    WHICH 


Out  Oil  WoPl  tth*f*i^niB  iH  A  Coui^H 


Aiithmctic 
HlallA  AlfftV* 


r  B&d  Ai 


.tititti* 


t>tirt«  0«ctai*tr 
Grsr 

Am.  And  Brit.  LUsTfttiir* 
Grcnirm!  Hi4ierr 


Mr  Sl  Kivldrr 
Fidafmln  kod  If *ihA4t 

Hknofr  ^  BdttCAiLDA 

BducJitlfiaBi  F«lrcLhD]<VT 

Phy  tLt*  L  Q«ocn  phy 
^JnntTittnr  AgrlEuliuri 
BMjpy 


ACADEM3C  PgPT.  -  EjCH  Bu>JtCT  I*  *  CQUmi 


ArUhmftie 
ELlcmrntmry  OrmnunAr 

Ehiloric  and  Cngtivh 
Ci(]tin  pdAl  tJ  ^n 

All«br* 

QMmrtrV ^_^___ 


SPECIJkL  COLfftfitS 


P1i«rmi.cv 


Win*  y*if  LaiJb" 

Practical  f!hct4iflc 

Enc  lijid  Am.  Ltttntllfl 
Phyiid 

Afv^jFnl  H^tlarr 


CQfcTMEHCJAL  DEFT. 


PRni.^RV  EuFrATT^rff  —  Janiuiry 


EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

evLTV  earnest  student  of  the  Interstate  School. 
It  pays  in  increased  cfiiciency,  in  better  salaries, 
tn  belter  teaching  conditions.  What  would  it 
be  worth  to  you  lo  be  conscious  of  ample  equip* 
men  I  to  meet  the  emergencies  you  now  drcaa  ? 
Evening  ^tudy,  an  hour  at  a  time^  under  our  able 
instructors,  paid  for  at  neasonabJe  rates,  a  little 
at  a  time,  will  jiut  yoj  among  the  progTc^ve 
and  the  \'Qlued  members  of  j-our  profession. 

This  is  the  t€arktt*s  correipimdence  jr#ww/,' 
your  interests  arc  our  only  interests.  We  offer 
Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intennediate  and  Grammar 
Methods  for  a(]  grades,  frtsm  frat  to  eighth,  de- 
voted solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Aca- 
demic branches  for  advanced  study^  For  those 
who  wish  to  enter  commercial  Jife  we  offer  Busi- 
ness, Shonbandi  Typewriting,  and  Pharmacy' 
Courses.     Write  to-day  for  information. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

J71*-j(t4   WABASH  ^M'ALE.  CHI(;\U<1.  il,l,. 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME   GEOGRAPHY 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  of  Methods 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANaSCO 


PILLING-McCALLIE 


AUDIOMETER 

AN  "EASYTO-USE"  INSTRUMENT  FOR 
TESTING  THE  ACUTENESS  OF  HEARING 

Becaufle  of  its  simplicity   and   durability  a'nd  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  used  this  apparataa 
will  certainly  appeal  to  specialists,  teachers,  aniists,  <^ 
psychologists,    Medical    and    Pension    Examiners.  v-|OOQ 

B.  P.  PILLINB  &  SON  GO.    -   -    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Gymnastic  Exercises  Adapted 
to  School-room  Use 

Fifteen  Minute  Drill 

Pupils  stand  in  aisles  —  weight  on  both  feet,  chests  up, 
hips  back,  heads  up. 

I  Palms  turned  up,  inhale,  and  bring  hands  up  over  head, 
clasp  hands  together,  turn  hands  up  and  stretch.  Un- 
clasp hands  and  bring  arms  dawn  to  side,  exhaling. 

II  Heads  turned  up  to  ceiling,  arms  over  head  (palms 
facing).  Tell  children  to  imagine  pulling  a  rope 
from  ceiling  (pulling  down  hard,  bringing  hands  to 
chest,  elbows  out).    Hold  and  then  exhale. 

III  Finger  tips  on  chests,  elbows  high,  even  with  shoulder. 

Jimale,  hold  and  pat  chest  wiUi  hands. 

IV  Hands  sideward. 

Palms  down  —  i    Clench  back  of  head  and  stretch  —  2 . 

Sideward  as  in  i  —  3. 

Position  (hands  down  at  sides)  —  4.    (8  counts.) 

V  Hands  at  sides,  palms  down,  even  with  shoulder.  Tell 
children  to  shake  the  water  from  their  hands.  Same 
—  shake  over  head  —  same,  shake  down  in  front. 

(Especially  good  for  circulation.) 

Quick  Thaughi  Exercises 

1  Hands  on  hips,  place!    (Teach  children  to  wait 

for  the  command,  as,  for  the  command  —  place, 
before  putting  hands  on  hips.) 

2  Hands  on  shoulders  —  Place! 

3  Hands  on  head  —  Place! 

4  Hands  on  floor  at  sides  —  Place! 

This  may  be  done  to  music  in  following  manner: 

Hands  on  head  —  i. 

Hands  on  shoulders  —  2. 

Hands  on  hips  —  3. 

Hands  on  floor  —  4. 

8  counts,  if  desired. 

Clapping  Series 

I     I    Hands  on  heads  —  i. 

2    Bend  and  clap  hands  in  front  —  2.    8  counts. 

II     I    Hands  to  shoulders. 

2    Bend  and  clap  hands.    8  counts. 

Ill    I    Hands  on  hips. 

2    Bend  and  clap  hands.    8  counts. 

IV    I  Hands  on  heads. 

2  Hands  on  shoulders. 

3  Hands  on  hips. 

4  Bend  and  clap  —  4. 


5  Hands  on  heads. 

6  Hands  on  shoulders. 

7  Hands  on  hips. 

8  Bend  and  clap. 

Seat  Exercises  for  School-room 

I    Stand,  hands  on  desk  in  front.    Push  down  hard,  arch 
back  and  raise  chest.    8  counts. 

II    Sitting  erect  in  seats,  arms  overhead,  pull  down  (clench 
fists)  and  inhale. 

Ill    Stand  in  aisle,  hands  on  desk  at  each  side. 

1  Raise  body  and  balance  on  arms. 

2  Down. 

3  Stand  in  position. 

4  8  counts. 

IV  In  aisle. 

Arms  forward,  palms  facing  —  i. 

Arms  overhead  —  2. 

Forward  —  3. 

Straight  knees  and  touch  floor  —  4.    8  counts. 

V  Stand  in  aisle  —  face  seat,  hands  on  back  of  seat  and  on 

desks —  I. 

Jump  to  seat  on  knees  —  2. 
Jump  to  opposite  side  —  3. 
Position  —  4.    8  counts. 

Oames  Adapted  to  Use  in  School-room 

I    Tapping  Relay  (erasers  may  be  used). 

Arrange  children  in  two  lines,  facing  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room.  At  word  of  command  —  "Go" 
—  the  first  of  each  line  bends  with  straight  knees 
and  touches  eraser  to  floor  and  then  passes  it  to  next 
player  who  does  the  same  —  so  on  down  the  line  and 
last  player  after  tapping  floor  nms  back  of  his  line  to 
head,  touches  eraser  to  floor  and  passes  it  on  thus, 
until  all  have  run  and  the  player  who  was  at  the 
head  is  again  at  the  head.  The  side  wins  that  keeps 
the  straightest  line,  no  talking,  etc.,  whether  it  finishes 
first  or  not. 

II    Relay  game  (Indian  club,  dumb  bell,  or  eraser  used) 
Children  stand  in  2  aisles. 

First  player  touches  bell  to  floor,  runs  around  certain 
aisles  and  hands  to  the  next  player.  The  first  player 
goes  to  the  back  of  line  then.  Add  vaulting  through 
seats  or  any  device. 

Ill    Hiding  eraser  (piano  used). 

One  player  leaves  room.  Another  player  hides  eraser. 
Piano  music  as  player  enters  —  loud  when  he  nears 
the  spot  where  eraser  is  hidden,  soften  as  he  moves 
away,  etc.  (like  old  game  of  "Hide  the  Thimble"). 
This  game  is  especially  to  train  the  ear.  When  eraser 
is  found,  another  player  leaves  room,  etc. 
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BOOKS 

Word  Study  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  By  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco: 
EducaHonal  Publishing  Company. 

The  study  of  English  becomes  more  and 
more  important  every  year.  The  man  is 
known  by  the  language  he  uses.  There  is 
no  other  index  so  infallible  of  his  social  and 
mental  equipment.  The  school  that  does 
not  realize  this  fact  is  more  or  less  of  a 
failure.  The  child  who  can  read  with 
appreciation  and  speak  with  accuracy 
is  well  equipped  for  life  whatever  his  other 
attainments. 

Yet  many  teachers  find  language  and 
reading  lessons  irksome  and  are  more  or 
less  unsuccessful  with  them.  If  such  teach- 
ers will  study  this  book  carefully  they  will 
find  their  interest  in  the  study  inunensely 
increased  and  many  of  their  difficulties 
disappearing.  The  book  deals  with  the 
scope  of  word  study,  spelling  in  its  various 
phases,  the  meaning  and  use  of  words,  and 
methods  and  devices  for  making  the  study 
of  words  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
author  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  teacher,  and,  as  a  district  super- 
intendent in  New  York  City,  he  has  had 
much  experience  in  guiding  teachers.  His 
1xx>k,  therefore,  is  practical  and  to  the  point. 
Teachers  of  English  cannot  do  better  than 
be  guided  by  him. 

The  Children's  Plutarch.  Arranged 
by  F.  J.  Gould.  Tales  of  the  Greeks.  With 
an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Ho  wells.  Speci- 
ally suitable  for  children  of  lo  to  14  years. 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  open  the 
treasures  of  Plutarch's  Lives  and  to  tell 
these  tales  in  simple  language.  A  special 
topical  index  has  been  added.  Mr.  Ho  wells 
writes  in  his  introduction  to  "Tales  of  the 
Greeks": 

"It  is  more  a  pleasure  than  I  can  well  say 
to  write  of  this  little  book  which  Mr.  Gould 
has  made  for  the  children  out  of  Plutarch's 
great  Book.  The  work  is  very  well  done, 
indeed,  with  a  feeling  for  the  original  and  a 
faith  in  it  which  no  criticism  or  research 
will  ever  quite  dissipate;  for  in  spite  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome  which 
the  study  of  scholars  has  since  brought 
us,  the  Greece  and  Rome  of  Plutarch, 
which,  for  the  English  race,  became  the 
Greece  and  Rome  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Goldsmith,  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time 
the  universal  countries,  with  the  "cities  of 
the  soul"  for  their  capitals." 

Francois  Easy  Standard  French. 
By  Victor  E.  Francois,  Associate  Professor 
of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Ck)th,  i6ino,  172  pages,  with  composition 
exercises,  full  notes,  and  complete  vocabu- 
lary. Price,  40  cents.  New  York,  Cincm- 
nati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Thirty  stories,  for  second  year  reading, 
each  complete  in  itself  and  prefaced  by  a 
short  biography  of  the  author.  The  selec- 
tions, typical  of  the  best  French  prose,  are 
grouped  by  centuries.  The  authors  repre- 
sented are  Racine,  Mme.  de  S^vdeign^, 
Moli^re,  Lesage,  Saint-Pierre,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Sand,  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian,  Daudet,  Copp^,  France, 
Maupassant,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  La 
Bruyfere,  F6ielon,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau, 
Mme.  de  Stael,  Lamartine,  Couisin,  Balzac, 
Legouv^,  M^rim^,  Flaubert,  About,  Loti, 
and  Margueritte.  The  selections  oflFer  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  subject  and 
style,  ana  are  full  of  action  and  interest. 


Floors  and  Health 

Compare  two  floors  of  the  same  aire — one  that 
ha^  been  systematically  treated  with  Standard 
FIcKir  Driissfng^and  One  that  has  received  just  ordi- 
nary attention.  What  do  you  see?  The  fltjortng 
that  haa  been  pr^pfriy  cared  for  is  smooth,  and 
neither  shrunken  nor  apHntered;  while  the  other 
/Aff^tvi  it3  age  because  of  its  shrunken  appearance 
and  the  cracks  and  splinters  that  mar  ita  surface. 

Moreover,  you  will  find  that  the  Jabot  required 
to  keep  the  dres^fd  floor  clean  is  much  less  than 
that  6f>ei]t  on  the  other  floor.  In  addition  to 
lhe*e  futures  the  hygienic  reasons  for  using 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

mti*!  nJso  tte  coiiiiiilcre<l  r  In  echoolroomfr  havinfc 
unlreq^tchL  wood  floorti  Uie  ilxi4t  is  k<?pt  in  coiintiiDt 
B^itiitioii  by  h!nif!!rnK'  ftct.  Thr  fleor  treflted  with 
^»tatifljtril  rfoor  Dressing  rtitWh  and  holdj  the  dust, 
ami  fifiveii  t!ic  Bir  from  eontamlDatloti— tlic  rlan|2?r 
ffom  (biieasp  contiiirion  caused  by  the  dust  tbui 
btin^  very  mucli  Irswcned. 

Siatidnrd  Floor  Dr^^^trii^U^hLin  tanrrebflnrl  cAnsof 
VH  Ty  t  "*  K  c  jtpac  I  ty  by  d^n  1  era  gf  ne  r  ti  llr .  Th  re  r  o  r  four 
appUc^ntiaaft  M  ytHT  with  piitetilcii  ' 
StJuidtLnl  Otltr  glvta  best  rr^iilti:. 

Wp  iritl  nppty  Standard  FIoot" 
I3re«*if  n  J?  K  w  t  th  ou  1  ch  arge ,  f  0 1  h  c  f!  oo  r 
of  on«f  room  <:sr  hall  3  n  uny  Hospit  riL 
Sc'iool  or  other  public  building,  to 
drmonalrflte  lEijit  all  ytrr  claim  for  it 
i^trije^  StnTidard  Floor  Dressinsf  1» 
not  iiUcndrd  for  use  on  varoished, 
waxeni  or  poUfihfrtl  floors  or  for  use 
it]  tirlvatc  hotiftnit. 

Ti?«timanl*3ft  artiJ  fnlermUnff  r^portt 
rroin  ii;(-f|i''Hl  Anmrtritit'l  %*ii  flixtni  thtt 
nnv**   br*?n    (ripj»t«|   "rtltli  RtJiinliLrd    HtM^r 

STANDARD  Olt  COMPANY 

i  ]  ncurimirilti-d  i 


THE  WOOSTER  PRIMER  AND  READERS 


(Basic  Books) 


IF 


LINE 


^.  2 


South  Carolina  Rice  Plant     From  Fourth  Reader 

Price  Postage 
Wooster  Primer,  1 12  pp.     -     -     ^    .05 
Wooster  First  Reader,  128  pp.  -     .25    .05 
Wooster  Second  Reader,  160  pp.    JO    .06 


YOU  ARE  ON  THE  ADVANCE 
TRY  THESE  BOOKS 

The  Wooster  Prim»^r  is  the  only  piimcr 
that  gives  industrial  busy  work  for  the 
little  fingers,  with  interesting,  instnic- 

•  tive  reading  matter. 

These  books  get  the  results  demanded 
of  oqr  schools  by  business  men  and 
parents. 

They  are  not  fads,  freaks,  or  classic  fakes. 

Free  from  unreal  features  in  both  lessons 
and  illustrations. 

No  nerve  distressing  stories  or  myths. 
No  silly  talk.  Not  made  for  a  talking 
teacher  but  for  the  working  pupil. 

I  Good  results  in  work  get  better  sala- 
ries for  superintendents  and  teachers. 
These  books  get  the  results  desired. 

'*  If  a  child  never  studied  any  other  books 
than  the  Wooster  Primer  and  Readers, 
he  would  have  a  good  living  and  work- 
ing knowledge. "^-Bojfaw  Journal 

"  I  have  never  used  any  readers  that  come 
near  their  equal." — Prin.  E.  H.  Roude- 
hush,  Topekay  Kan. 

"They  give  surprisingly  good  results." 
— Prin.  Geo.  R.  Hopkins,  LUlle  Rock, 
Ark. 

Price  Postace 
Wooster  Third  Reader,  224  pp.    .40    .08 
Wooster  Fourth  Reader,  320  pp.  .50    .10 
Wooster  Fifth  Reader,  416  pp.     .60    .12 


Wooster  &  Company,  228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days 

AucE  E.  Allen 
The  Forgetting  Presents 

(Five  little  folks  with  little  horns,  bells,  etc.,  go  out  to  wish  "Happy 
New  Year!"  They  meet  five  others  with  neat  little  gifts.  Make 
dialogue  as  gay  and  natural  as  possible.) 

First  group  {some  blowing  horns,  some  ringing  bells)  Happy 
New  Year!  Happy  New  Year!  (Selected  one)  Why,  where 
are  you  all  going? 

Second  group  {showing  gifts)  Happy  New  Year !  {Selected 
one)    We're  going  to  give  our  ** forgetting  presents.*' 

First  group  {selected  ones  —  one  after  another  —  as  all 
cluster  about  second  group)  ** Forgetting  presents"?  What 
are  "forgetting  presents?"    Second  group 

Sam  Susy  read  in  a  School  Magazine  about  a  boy  who 
gave  some. 

Susy  "Forgetting  presents"  are  presents  you  give  people 
at  New  Year's  so  they  will  forget  unkind  things  you've  oone 
to  them  in  the  Old  Year. 

May  I  have  a  little  snow-shovel  here  for  Bobby.  You 
see  I  borrowed  his  once,  and  broke  it.  If  I  give  him  this 
he'll  forget  all  about  the  old  one. 

Joe  I'm  going  to  give  Tom  these  skates.  Once  I  hid  his 
just  for  a  joke,  and  went  away  and  forgot  to  tell  him  where 
they  were,  and  he  had  to  go  without  any  all  winter. 

Kate  Grandma  will  know  why  I'm  giving  her  this  apron  — 
I've  made  every  stitch  of  it  myself,  too. 

Sam  Maybe  Rover  won't  know  just  why  I'm  giving  him 
a  new  collar,  but  I  shall. 

Susy  This  Teddy  Bear  is  for  Baby.  I  made  hers  squeak 
so  much  once,  just  for  fun,  that  it  never  would  squeak  after- 
ward. Baby  cried  and  cried.  Of  course  she's  forgotten 
about  it  —  but  I  haven't. 

Kale  That's  one  of  the  best  things  about  "forgetting 
presents."  They  help  us  to  forget  unpleasant  things,  too. 
And  we  can  begin  all  over  again. 

First  group  {selected  ones,  as  before)  What  a  nice  way 
to  begin  the  New  Year.  I  like  "forgetting  presents."  Let's 
go  see  if  we  can't  give  some.    Let's!    Let's! 


Picture  Plays     V 

The  Snowflake  Folks 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(For  four  groups  of  little  folks  who  interpret  words  prettily,  some- 
thing as  follows:  first  group  steals  along,  one  by  one;  second  frolics 
lighUy;  third  imitates  snowstorm;  fourth  spreads  out  arms  protect- 
ingly  ;  in  fifth  stanza,  all  take  part,  drifting  slowly  across  room.) 

First    Have  you  ever  seen  us 
Stealing  softly  by. 


One  by  one,  so  quietly. 
From  the  cloudy  sky? 

Second 

Have  you  ever  heard  us 

Dancing  on  the  hill  ? 
Softly  a§  the  fairies  do. 

Oh,  so  white  and  still! 

Third 

Have  you  ever  watched  us 

As  the  storm-winds  blow  ? 
This  way,  that  way,  in  and  out 
Up  and  down,  we  go. 

Fourth 

We  are  always  busy. 

Though  we  seem  to  play. 
Helping  April  tend  her  flowc^rs. 

Helping  June  make  hay. 


All 


Everybody  knows  us  — 
Drifting,  drifting  down  — 

We're  the  jolly  Snowflake  Folk 
Out  of  Snowflake  Town! 


Nature's  Blankets 

(An  Action  Play) 
Bertha  E.  Bush 

(Let  one  row  of  children  be  trees  standing  in  front  with  arras  stretched 
out.  A  row  of  children  kneeling  below  them  represent  the  grass  blades. 
The  seeds  sit  on  the  floor  with  folded  arms  resting  on  knees  and  heads 
bowed  upon  them.  As  the  veraes  are  recited  each  group  suits  the 
action  to  the  word.  At  the  third  stanza  Mother  Nature  beckons  to 
the  clouds  who  pass  around  and  scatter  imaginary  snow-flakes  over  each 
one.) 

The  trees'  bare  branches  shivered; 

The  wind  was  fierce  and  bold. 
The  brown  grass  shook  and  quivered, 

"It's  really  very  cold." 

"O  Mother,  Mother  Nature," 

The  seeds  cried  from  the  ground, 

'^Please  put  some  blankets  on  us. 

We're  cold  and  can't  sleep  sound."  • 


Kind  Mother  Nature  heard  them 
And  called  some  clouds  of  gray 

To  drop  down  soft  and  fleecy 
Upon  them  all  that  day.    by 
{ConUnned  on  page  50} 
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ALMOST  FREE 

AS«tofBMitttifitl 
Rogers' 
Puiltixc   ^^^w       Table  SpooM 

Rorers'  extra 

silver  plate,  tc-^ 

•poons.   be  ui  Ilea 

•pooos*  taa  spooBt  and 

foriEB.    Handsome   rose 

desiffn  in  French  Gray  Fin. 

ish— free  from    advertisinir. 

To  ret  them  you  have  only  to 

learn  the  many  delightful  kitchen  uses. 

hcls»fttlness.  the  surprising  economy  ot 

UEBI6 

GMIMiBy't  Extraot  tt  Bttf 

Save  the  metal  cap  from  the  jars— Send  us 
one  cap  and  20  cents  and  we'll  send  you  a 
table  spoon  or  a  fork,  post-paid.  Send  one 
cap  and  10  cents  for  a  tea  spoon  or  a  bouil- 
lon spoon.  When  you've  seen  one,  srou'll 
want  full  sets.  /}^^.^  .A^ 

▲Iways  look  for  thlB     jw^^'^g 
signature  In  blue:    if  7 

A  60^paffe  cook  book,  by  &f  rs.  Rorer,  sent 
anywhere  free  on  request.  Address  Dept  S, 
Csncflk  David  4  Cs.,  9  North  Moore  St.  N.  T. 


BEGIN  AT  THE  BEGINNING  and  see 
that  your  pupils  are  supplied  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  with 

DIXON'S  BEGINNERS 

a  new  pendl  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  oootain- 
ing  an  extra  large,  soft,  smooth  lead. 

It  was  Froebel  who  said:  "As  the  beginnii^  gives 
a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so  the  early 
beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

The  generous  proportions  of  Dixon's  Beginners 
Pencil  will  aiq)eal  to  all  teachers,  whether  they  axe 
interested  in  dravring  <x  writiiig.  It  rests  the  tired 
haiKl  of  the  child,  as  well  as  being  of  great  help  to 
the  teadier.    Sample  sent  on  request 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jsrssy  City,  New  Jersey 


Crayons 

••STAONAL** 

Wot  Kisdoif  arten,  Marking 
and  ChecUnff 

••DUREL** 

Hard  Prenad    For  Paatal 

Efleetf 

••CRAYOLA** 

For  Gexiflral  Color  Work, 
Bftoncflinff,  Arte  and  Crafti 

••AN-DU-SEPTIC** 

DntUoti  Whito  and  Colored 
Chalki 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO 

8l<i«3  Faltoo  St         New  Yor 


STUDY 


AGRICULTURE 


At  boBS^  snd  how  to  tesch  It.  Msks  spsre  time 
eooot.  Let  us  rslse  >Ottr  salary.  Great  agri- 
caltnrsl  swskenlog  your  opportunity.  We  pre- 
pare you.  Fsculty-experts  of  best  Agr.Colleges 
know  sfricaltars  «  how  to  tesch  It.  Rural,  graded 
H. 8.. Sopf s.cottrse.  Easyterms..P>«c Booklet 
Am.FumenScbool  31  VmnBa  Minaeapolis. 


1911  VACATION  TOUR 

6B  to  70  days — $390.    England,  Scotknd,  France. 
HoUand,  The  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and    Italy.    Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 
L.  W.  COLWBIX,  3944  N.  Troy  St.,  Chicago  j 


A  Year  of  Prdcary  Occupation  Work. 
First  Term.  By  Etta  Merrick  Graves. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco: 
EducdUianal  Publishing  Company, 

It  is  only  recently  that  primary  teachers 
have  realized  fully  the  importance  of  com- 
bining in  some  way  the  foundation  of 
primary  work  with  that  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten. If  the  stories,  games  and  handwork 
of  the  primary  schools  can  be  linked  with 
the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
path  of  the  sbw  child  will  be  made  easier 
and  the  child  who  has  had  no  kindergarten 
training  will  not  be  plunged  immediately 
into  work  quite  unrelated  to  his  previous 
experiences.  The  work  here  outlined  deals 
especially  with  handwork,  which  may  be 
used  m  carrying  out  this  idea.  Enough 
work  will  be  provided  for  one  year,  but  the 
present  volume  contains  that  for  the  first 
term  only,  from  September  through  Decem- 
ber. The  seat  work  provides  material 
for  both  supervised  and  unsupervised  occu- 
pations and  suggests  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage sequence  for  the  work.  For  exam- 
ple, in  October,  the  family  forms  the  subject 
for  the  first  week,  the  carpenter  for  the 
second,  Man  and  Nature  for  the  third,  and 
Harvesting  for  the  fourth.  Models  are  given 
for  all  cuttings  and  construction  work, 
and  photographs  of  posters  and  occupations 
involving  the  sand-table.  The  work  is  so 
carefully  outlined  week  by  week,  that  the 
most  inexperienced  can  easily  follow  it; 
it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  Miss 
Graves  in  her  own  classes;  it  successfully 
correlates  primary  language  and  handwork. 
This  latter  can  be  said  of  very  few  books. 

The  teachers  who  are  following  Miss 
Graves' lessons  in  Primary  Education  will 
find  much  supplementary  material  in  this 
book  and  those  subsequently  to  be  issued. 


EUROPE  191 1 
Select  party  will  visit  England  and  the 
Continent,  including  Italy.  Will  see  the 
best  in  Europe.  An  ideal  tour  at  moderate 
price.  Send  for  annoimcement.  Marion 
H.  Dyer,  Teacher,  Gladstone  School, 
Chicago,  111. 

IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS 
Your  spare  time  is  valuable.  Write  for  a 
list  of  the  reading  courses  offered  by  The 
Colorado  Chautauqua  Sunmier  School, 
which  is  located  in  the  most  charming  spot 
of  the  Rockies.  They  can  be  read  during 
spare  time  and  credit  will  be  given.  Address 
F.  A.  Boggess,  Secretary,  Boulder,  Cok). 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  YOUTH'S 
COMPANION 

We  have  had  to  make  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion larger  to  get  in  all  the  good  things 
that  Companion  readers  ought  to  have. 
The  added  amotmt  would  make  four  him- 
dred  pages  of  standard  magazine  size  and 
print;  but  we  have  kept  the  price  just  the 
same  —  $i.'75  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of 
1911. 

We  would  like  to  tell  you  what  is  in  store 
for  Companion  readers  next  year.  We 
cannot  do  it  here,  though;  there  is  no 
room.  But  send  us  your  address  on  a 
postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
beautiful  Prospectus  of  The  Companion 
for  1911,  announcing  many  new  features, 
together  with  sample  copies  of  the  paper. 

The  new  subscriber  receives  a  gift  of 
The  Companion's  Art  Calendar  for  1911, 
reproducing  in  thirteen  colors  and  gold  a 
b^utiful  water-color  garden  scene. 

The  Youth's  Companian^  144  Berkeley 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Utterly  Wretched 

Nervous  Prostration  Long  Knduroil 
Beforo  Romody  wao  Found. 

Miss  Minerva  Reminger,  Upp^r  Bern, 
Pa.,  writes:  '*For  several  years  I  had 
nervous  prostration,  and  was  ntterly 
wretched.  I  lived  on  bread  and  beef 
tea  becaase  my  stomach  would  not  re- 
tain anything  else.  I  took  many  rem- 
edies, bat  obtained  no  relief  until  I 
took  Hood's  Sarsaparllla,  when  I  began 
to  gain  at  once.    Am  now  cured.** 

Pure,  rich  blood  makes  good,  strong 
nerves,  and  this  la  why  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parllla, which  porifles  and  enriches  the 
blood,  cures  so  many  nervous  diseases. 

Get  It  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or 
chocolated  tablets  called  SarsatabS. 

CLASSP/MS 

ANO  BADGES  forCOLLEGC. 
SC  H  00  L ,  aOCi  ETY  OR  LODGE. 

Hi!'*]  cv♦^  ■>«  H  or  4-WQ  po-lor*  of  i^n  iiEH»  U 
\  9  E  nf  1 1  no  0Uv«r,  2  5d  t  aehT  VS  i  fiO  dDl.  \ 

S.  h5*i  <i,  ftt  lilt  ri,  t  i  V5  |.  H  ,->«    9n^A  M»  *or  MlJl&ate. 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

We  have  something  new  in  the  supply  cat- 
alop^ue  line  in  our  beautiful  new  catalogue. 
It  IS  full  of  ideas  and  inspiration.  It  lists 
the  latest  things  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  well 
as  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies  and  enter- 
tainments.    Ask  for  it. 

GARDEN   CITY   EDUCATIONAL  GO. 
169  Wabash  Av«nn«       •       Cl|loiitfo»  111. 


ENTERUINHENTS 

Bl  a  YQ  IHaloffuM,  BMlUtioDt.  DrUlt.  SpMkm.  Hoiio- 

■  liM  I  W  ((ViifH,  Oparttta^,  Itniintl  Piprwi,  f^nipfT H^TIh 

HbtlDD    Eon^f,  LlLU*tr«t)Vl    Srrrv-'       K-Vr.r..i:Mrr...    ■-...  ■    Jl-.S.iW 

PUrij  T»liS#»Lii,  l'»i.ilJ'ffua:ji"'.  --^^       M    .  .:i.  ! !  i-i.i:.  111-.  T-sr 
Uoodi,  ftc.      SuiilAl^lt^  J'i'jr  a] I  acov  anil  cK'CB^l'jni       Lftr^ 


SCHOOL  bUFPLlbS.  ^^^^^ 

SntertAlniiir'nt  Bfxjkn  aiul  t>iipip|lt.'H.  DlalOr^eft, 
^^eakf^rH^FIuvB,  Drins,  M  arch  e»,Tejichp  1-3'  Pn<»k3, 
QuepllftQ  Bookfi,  LilcUonari^B.  H(>WEird,  Hun  or, 
Mfrit,  Credit,  Drawing,  Rt-julinpf,  Nnmb*  r.  Motto. 
Alphabet.  StPFir II.  B<^wtnK*  Husv  Work,  and  H*  pcirl 
Cards.  BT  ac  k  I  Kjard  S  U^  ii  r  1 1  li,  Culorpd  Pt-^  r.  St JCke, 
BeftOs,  TribJet^,  rsijiHrK  stan^,  R^Lflltt,  Flaeft  Peg 
Boards.  Hti^i  klw^artla,  Cniviinfl.  Kramers,  Charts, 
aiapp,  01ol)*»8.  F*^T3rll  etiflrberiers,  Kt^.    AdflresL 


WE    WILX    TRUST    VOU    TCN    OAV». 

CtMiicu  of  NutumJ  wftTjr  ar  rtraijfht  hMtr^, 
SfmJ  4  tori  of  yrrur  Muj,  And  w«  *in>  nit^l  ii 
^12  inc^  Afaiirt  al^m  ftno  huriLkn  fcwir  iwiuh  Lo 
tnatrh,  [f  rixu  AnHJ  Li  «  bJy  b«rc>la^  r^Aalit  fl.W 
in  l*n  d*r-.  »r  -  J I  %  uvJ  (^ET  YOUklwffcli 


4ouni.  T^iv.  [>uff».  «L:.  anna  ATKIU,  A<|^  «ig 


FREE    TUITION    SCHOLARSHIP 

Ctfoecie  CoUece  gives  Frae  Tuition  by  mkVL  to 

oo«  student  in  each  county  and  city  in  tlie  U.  8. 

Normal,  Academic  and  Business  Courses 

Ajg.        Chem.       Physics         Arith.      Book^cednr 
Ut.        Rhet         Phys.Geog.Geog.       Shortheiid 
Lat.        Geom.       Methods       Gram.     Pemnanahip 
BoL        Geol.         Znol.  Hist.         Com.  Lawf 

50  other  branches  from  which  to  select 

Cot  out  this  ad.  and  mafl  with  application  lor  Fiee 

Tuition  to 

CARNEOIE  COLLEOE.  Rogers.  Ohio 

^^p^^>  ASEPTIC   PAPER  CUPS 
^B     ^m  CUP  CABINETS 

^1     ^V  SCHOOLS 

^H      ^H  Manufactured  by 

■L-JB  AMERICAN  WATER 

^B— ^y  SUPPLY  CO.  of  N.  E. 

351  Causeway  Street  -      - 


$465  SIXTH  CONDUCTED  TOUR  1911 

Mediterranean  to  Naples.  First  dass  on  all  boats. 
Every  Expense  from  America  to  AmeHca.  Coadiiog 
i  n  England  and  Switzerland.    Motoring  in  Ireland. 

"  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  taker 
you  OD  a  summer  tour.     Miss  FitsGcrald  is  a  nature  I  r> 
leader.—"  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Primary  EdMcaiicn\\^ 
Address  MISS  FITZQERALD  ^U 

224  N.  tiamlhi  Avenue,  Chicago^  Dk 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 
Until  the  grass  was  covered, 

The  branches  wrapped  in  white, 
The  sleepy  seeds  all  overspread 

With  blankets  soft  and  light. 

**  You're  warm  and  snug  now,  children; 
**  Sleep  well,"  they  heard  her  say, 
And  they  nodded  drowsy  thank  you 
As  she  led  her  clouds  away. 


Children  of  All  Nations 

Maude  M.  Grant 

^  (Three  Eskimo  boys  dressed  in  white  cotton  suits  trimmed  with 
batting  and  powdered  with  diamond  dust.  Three  Japanese  girls  in 
Japanese  kimonas,  each  carrying  a  fan.  Three  Pil^m  girls  dressed 
m  plain  gray  calico  gowns  reaching  to  the  floor,  and  wearing  kerdiiefs 
and  little  white  caps.  Three  Indian  boys  dressed  in  Indian  (Costume 
(tan  calico  suits  trimmed  with  beads,  feathers,  etc.)  Three  Dutdi  girls 
dressed  in  very  full  blue  dresses  (about  four  inches  from  the  floor  in 
length)  and  wearing  very  tight  fitting  little  white  caps,  each  carrying 
some  knitting  work.)  Three  Arab  boys  dressed  in  white  cotton  robes 
(like  straight  little  nightgowns)  and  wearing  huge  turbans  of  different 
and  brilliant  colored  cheesecloth  wound  around  meir  heads,  also  sashes 
of  some  bright  color.  Three  American  girls  dressed  in  their  " Sunday" 
clothes.  Three  Soldier  boys  dressed  in  suits  made  of  dark  blue  denim 
with  white  stripes  down  the  outside  of  each  trouser  leg,  blue  coats  with 
brass  buttons  and  one  of  them  carrying  a  good-sized  flag.) 

The  Eskimo  boys  come  on  the  stage  first.     They  step  to  the 
center  of  the  front  of  the  stage  and  recite  in  concert 
We  are  gay  little  Eskimos 
From  our  igloos  warm  in  the  land  of  snows. 
We  play  on  the  ice,  and  we  catch  seals  too, 
And  we  are  busy  the  whole  day  through. 

Our  clothes  are  of  fur,  and  our  hats  are  too, 
Jack  Frost  cannot  bite  us  as  he  does  you, 
Oh,  we  are  as  warm  as  warm  can  be, 
Up  in  our  homes  by  the  frozen  sea. 

We  have  three  big  dogs  and  they  pull  our  sleigh, 
We  crack  our  whips  and  away,  then  away, 
Over  the  ice  we  swiftly  go. 
Up  in  our  country  of  ice  and  snow. 

They  step  hack  and  the  three  little  Japanese  girls  come  for- 
ward 

Japanese  girls  from  fair  Japan, 
We  cpen  our  fans  and  fan  and  fan, 
{Open  fans  and  fan  slowly,) 

We're  glad  to  greet  you  here  and  now, 
Watch  us  while  we  make  a  bow.        ^ 
{They  go  down  on  their  knees  and  touch  foreheads  to  the 
floor.) 

They  step  back  by  the  Eskimos  and  the  Indian  boys  come  up 
Three  little  Indian  chiefs  are  we. 

On  the  war  path  ready  to  go. 
But  we  never  harm,  nor  scalp,  nor  kill. 

For  we're  good  Indians,  you  know. 

They  step  back  and  make  room  for  the  Pilgrim  maids 
We  are  little  Pilgrim  girls, 

From  the  land  of  Long  Ago, 
Our  mothers  taught  us  carefully 

To  spin  and  weave  and  sew. 
We  wear  our  sober,  neat  gray  gowns. 

And  caps  to  hide  our  curls. 
For  colors  bright  are  vanities, 

And  not  for  Pilgrim  girls. 

They  step  back  and  the  A  robs  come  forward 

We  are  Arab  boys  from  far  away, 
.  'Neath  the  blazing  desert  sun. 

And  we  drive  our  camels  every  day. 
And  are  kind  to  every  one. 

Arabs  go  to  the  rear,  and  the  Dutch  girls  come  forward 
Little  girls  from  Holland, 
One  —  two  —  three, 


Land  of  boats  and  windmills. 
And  clean  as  clean  can  be. 

Are  you  glad  to  see  us? 

Do  we  please  you  much  ? 
Don't  you  really  think  that 

It's  hard  to  beat  "the  Dutch"? 

DuUh  girls  step  back  and  the  Soldier  boys  come  oui 
We  are  merry  soldier  bojrs. 

Wave  the  banner  high, 
Gaze  upon  the  stars  and  stripes. 

See  its  bright  folds  fly. 

America,  America, 

We  love  our  country  dear, 
And  so  among  these  nations 

We're  represented  here. 

Soldiers  go  to  the  rear,  and  the  American  girls  come  forth 

Little  American  ladies  we, 

Greeting  you  so  happily, 

Among  these  foreigners  we  stand. 

And  give  to  each  a  welcome  hand. 
(Bow,  and  turn  and  bow  to  the  other  children,) 

(They  all  take  partners.  The  Eskimos  march  with  the  Japanese 
girls,  the  Indians  with  the  Pilgrim  maids,  the  American  girls  with  the 
Arabs,  and  the  soldier  boys  with  the  Dutch  girls.  Or  they  may  be 
divided  up  with  different  partners  according  to  the  oontrast  in  the 
costumes.  They  march  around  the  stage,  and  down  the  centre,  in 
front,  where  the  boys  aU  turn  to  the  right  and  the  giris  to  the  left. 
Back  and  forth,  round  and  round  they  march  keeping  time  to  the 
music.  Finally  all  join  hands,  skip  in  a  merry  cirde  three  times 
aroimd,  then  holding  hands  they  march  in  a  straight  line  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  sing  to  the  tune  of  "Hold  the  Fort") 

We,  the  children  of  all  nations, 

(ireet  you  here  to-day. 
Joining  hands,  and  hearts  and  countries, 

'Neath  a  peaceful  sway. 

East  and  West  and  North  and  South  land. 

Here  you  see  us  all, 
Grecjtings,  greetings,  here  wc  give  you, 

Long  life  to  you  all! 

(The  three  of  the  same  nationality  stand  together  and  form  in  Una* 
Then  the  three  Eskimos  come  forward,  make  their  bows,  and  pass  off 
the  stage,  while  all  the  others  do  likewise.) 


First  Boy  . 
Second  Boy 
Third  Boy 
Fourth  Boy 
First  Girl 
Second  Girl 
All 


The  Workers 

The  busy  Farmer  plants  the  seeds 
To  grow  us  focd  to  eat. 

(Motion  of  seed  sowing,) 

The  Miner  digs  withm  the  ground 
For  coal  our  homes  to  heat. 
(Shoveling  motion,) 

On  the  sea  the  sailor  goes 
To  guide  the  ships  to  land. 

(Motion  as  though  turning  wheel.) 

The  Carpenter  builds  houses  fine 
That  architects  have  planned. 
(Motion  of  hammering.) 

Our  homes  are  made  so  cosy 
By  mother  good  and  sweet. 
(Sweeping  or  dusting.) 

And  sister  mak'es  such  splendid  bread 
For  everyone  to  eat. 
(Kneading  motion.) 

The  world  is  full  of  workers, 
Both  men  and  women  true,      f^r^r^ryTp^ 
And  by  and  by  when  we  grow  iip'^^yx^^ 
We'll  all  find  work  to  do.  ^ 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

"An  honest,  painstaking,   eflkient   teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution   for  school   boards  and   teachcw." 
.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  cpUeges  and 
private  schools,   have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers*  agencies.     The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliabte  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

**  tCbe  Tf0bt  teacbet  in  tbe  Tf^bt  po^itton  meane  tbe  bifibeat  bucccbb  tot  botb  teacbet  anb  ecbooU'' 


Eskimo  Game 

Laura  Rountree  Smith 

(Children  play  the  game  in  their  seats. 
One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  tetU,  the  Polar 
Bear,  the  sled,  the  whipy  etc.  Several 
children  are  chosen  for  the  dogs.  When- 
ever any  of  these  things  are  mentioned 
in  the  following  dialogue,  the  children 
chosen  get  up  and  run  to  the  front  of  the 
school  and  back  again  to  their  seats,) 

(Any  of  the  children  may  take  part  in 
the  dialogue,) 

First    Let  us  all  take  a  trip. 

Second    Where  shall  we  go? 

Third  Let  us  go  up  and  visit  the  Es- 
kimos. 

Fourth    Everyone  must  get  a  fur  suit. 

(Child  who  represents  fur  suit  runs  up, ) 

Fifth    Have  you  a  fur  rug? 

(Child  who  represents  fur  rug  runs  up). 

Sixth    Are  all  the  dogs  ready? 

(Several  children  run  up,) 

Seventh    Is  the  sled  ready  ? 

(Child  runs  up,  etc.) 

Eighth    Who  has  a  good  whip  ? 

Ninth    Where  is  our  tent? 

TerUh  We  are  all  ready  to  start  on  the 
trip. 

Eleventh  All  aboard!  I  hope  we 
won't  meet  the  Polar  Bear. 

(AU  the  chosen  characters  run  up  in 
jront  and  stand  there  and  the  Polar  Bear 
comes  in.) 

Polar  Bear  I  smell  the  breath  of 
children,  I  like  the  looks  of  that  little 
fellow  with  the  fur  suit  ? 

Fur  Suit    Ask  for  the  Fur  Rug. 

(Fur  Suit  runs,  and  Bear  after  him,  if 
not  caught,  he  gets  to  his  seat,  if  caught, 
he  becomes  Bear.) 

Polar  Bear    Where  is  the  Fur  Rug. 

Fur  Rug    Ask  for  the  dogs. 

(Fur  Rug  runs,  Bear  runs  after  him, 
and  Fur  Rug  tries  to  get  to  seat,  etc.) 

(They  continue  in  this  way  until  only 
the  tent  is  left.) 

Tent  (puUing  out  arms)  Come  inside, 
Polar  Bear,  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

(Polar  Bear  goes  inside  the  tent.  The 
tent  holds  him  fast,  and  all  the  children 
who  have  been  in  the  game  come  forward 
and  dance  around  the  tent  saying) 

Clap  the  hands,  clap  the  hands. 
We  have  caught  the  Bear. 

Clap  the  hands,  clap  the  hands, 
He  is  safe  in  there. 

(In  a  similar  way  children  can  take  a 
trip  to  Japan  or  Holland  or  any  inter- 
esting country.  The  first  time  the  game 
is  played,  the  names  of  the  things  needed 
for  the  journey  may  be  written  on  the 
board.) 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telepli#net  Mais,  776«8.. 


MlM  a  p.  POSTER,  MaiMicer. 
MUt  T.  M.  HASTINOS,  Ass't. 


SYRACUSE    TEACHERS'    AfiENGY    eztendlnglttopenttoiiifronrtlMAtiiiSeMrb^ 

$1600,  Physical  Gnltore,  $660.  enunmar,  tfiOO.  PrtmarTVitfO,  Mnito,  $600.  €k>TeniM8et,  $100,  I>r»wl]ifr$iOO. 
Dom6Mle8eteiwe,$700.  B:iiidef|mrten,ftOO,Crltle.  $liOO,8aperTlsora,$UOO,Etocatto^ 

NOAH  iTBOlf  ARD,  Ph.D.,  Manafter,  4,  Tbe  Htor,  Dept.  F,  SyraeoM*  H.  T 


llTXKJkOUlAB    OOl 


rB»l»POB?X>B»JNrOB»    «I0H[001^ 


TBACHKB8  tear  bo  eMwilnatloM  after  taklnf  oar  DRII«I«  OOUB8B  br  mall.  We  preoare  far  anj  oer- 
Ufloate Toa  want,  Ooanty, Olty,  State  KKAMINATIONS.  OUUB8JB8 in  all sabjecte  for  eiTUMrrlee, kMer- 
gartett,nome  study.  60.000  StadenU.  


MOAH  UEOlf  ARD,  A.M., 


>.  The  Hlmr,  D«vt.  O,  8TRAOUSK»  N.  T. 


AN  AGENCY  ft-lSsSJ-ftfTSSSyf  "• 


of  Tsaanotoa  and  tolls   fllU  A  HH   that  Is  somothlnir  iNit  If 
X XXOiX    it  is  Mk*d  to  reeommoBd 


jon  about  thorn 

a  toaohor  and  roeommonds     ^B  Y*^l^\lMnKFXS*TIT^^fil 

yon  that  Is  moro.     Ours     JHiAw^JuLJILXiXV  i^O 

THB  80HOOI.  mUlA^mmX  AOBNOr,  O.  W.  BARDBBN,  Sfraooso,  M.  T. 


An  offmoy  rtgiMtroHon  inerta$t$  pcmr  ekainee§ /or  99emrimg  work  onUr^  eongtmlmL, 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICXETT,   Manager, 
8  Beaeon  Street,  Boston. 

T«aoh«r«  Wanted  at  Onoe  for  all  Oradee.  RBOI8TBR  NOW. 


EVERY  DAY 


Unexpected  vacancies  occur  in  good  Schools  and  Colleges.  Many  of  them  excellent  positions, 
and  we  always  have  a  chance  to  fill  them.  In  business  25  years.  If  not  comfortably  located, 
write  us.    DO  IT  NOW  I 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avee.  Chloatfoo  IlL 


T  i\  r. 


BREWERI 


FEACHERS' 
'\  G  E   N   C  Y 


A   L    I)   I    1    O   R    I    I     M       B 


L  U  I  N  C. .      CHICAGO 


7%oUmotoborogiaiortdwUhoimogonoifUaUih»Um$, 


GRADE  TEACHERS 

I  want  to  hear  from  every  teacher  who  will  be  available  to  fill  an  unexpected  vacancy. 

Write  me  full  particulars  at  once  if  you  will  be  able  to  fill  an  unexpected  vacancy. 
B.  F.  CLARK,  Prop. 

THE    CLARK    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 
Stelnway  HalU  Chicago,  III.  Peyton  Block,  Spokane,  Wash. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  goo4  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


™'  TEAOHER'S  EXCHANGE  »"lsrB".v....„... 

RECOMMENDS    TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Sanies  f *  mceullougb  teachers'  Jigency 

A  Suooessfful  School  and  Collos*  Bufoau 


All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities.     Positive,  personal  recommendations, 
in  demand.     Regbtration  fee  Si.oa.     WRlTE   US. 
9  JACKSON   BOULEVARD    • 


Competent  temdier 


Drgili^edbv'^"'^^^^ 


{Continued  on  Page  53) 
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Dreamland   Fairies 


Nina  B.  Haktfokd 


jjjA'aj.  ij  iJ  J  p^^^^f^n-T-JuoJ  J  r  \'-T-^ 


Hash  •  a  -  bye,     ba  -    by,      a      song      I    will    sing.         All         a  •  boot  fair  -  ies    with      sil  -  ver  •  y        wing; 
Close     lit  •  tie     eyes,  then,  and        sail  a    •  way,     Dream    with  the    fair  •  ies      as      long     as    yon       may; 


^^ 


W=i^ 


* 


^ 


3^^ 


* 


i 


P=F: 


#-r- 


They 
Good 

Bookrighu 


will  watch  o'er     you    and    hap  -  py  dreams  bring,       All     night  while  you're  soft      •    ly      sleep 
chil-dren     all       go      to    dream-land     to      play,        All    nig^t  while  they're  soft      •    ly      sleep 


ing. 
ing. 


Skating  Song 


(A  bit  of  exercise) 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

ribese  words  were  written  to  the  well-known  melody  of  Nevin's 
"Narcissus"  at  the  suggestion  of  a  school-girl  who  dearly  loved  it. 
Let  the  pupils  sing  it  through  and  then  make-believe  skate  around  the 
room  while  the  piano  or  a  make-believe  orchestra  with  imaginary 
instruments  in  their  hands  repeat  the.  music.) 

Away!  Aw  ay  I 

Swift  over  the  ice  we  fly! 
As  free  and  gay 

As  winds  that  go  whistling  by. 
Oh  ho!  Oh  ho! 

Oh  what  could  give  greater  bliss 
Than  a  stretch  of  ice  in  a  field  of  snow 

Where  we  skate  like  this? 


To  Make  a  Blizzard 

Winter  sifts  some  powdered  snow. 
Stirs  it  up  all  brisk  and  bold 

\^th  a  world  brimful  of  wind, 
Serves  it  crisp  and  icy  cold. 

This  the  jolly  bluff  old  wizard 
Calls  a  January  Blizzard! 


New  Year  Bells 

(For  little  folks  with  bells) 


AU 


What  do  you  think  our  little  bells  ring? 

Hark — while  they  cheerily  (ring  bells)  ting-a-ling-ling! 
First  Happy  New  Year! 

Second       Happy  New  Year! 
AU    (ringing  bells)    Happy   New   Yearl 
All  our  little  bells  ring! 


O^r  New  Pupil 

There's  ^little  new  pupil 
Just  come  tp  our  school. 

He  has  his  own  way, 
He  breaks  every  rule. 

You  think  he'll  be  jolly  — 
He  storms  and  he  blows; 

You  think  he'll  be  cross. 
With  good-will  he  glows. 

He's  such  a  new  pupil, 
Perhaps  'twill  appear 

With  age  he'll  improve. 
He's  the  little  New  Year! 


A  Pop  Com  Dream 

Last  night  I  had  a  funn^  dream, 

I  saw  our  big  corn-popper 
Dance  in  the  firelight  with  the  pan; 

And  it  seemed  highly  proper 
When  pop-corn  folks  on  ev'ry  side 

Began  to  snap  and  sputter, 
Because  no  one  had  thought  to  bring 

Along  the  salt  and  butter! 


January  Nature  Verses 

(For  the  very  smallest) 

The  Chickadee 
Good  morning,  little  chickadee, 

I'm  glad  to  see  you  out. 
It  must  be  for  your  breakfast 

You  come  fluttering  about. 
You  twitter  such  a  merry  song, 

I  love  you  all,  and  so 
I'll  get  my  little  dish  of  crumbs 
.    To  scatter  on  the  snow. 

The  Woods 

The  trees  have  lost  their  pretty  leaves, 

The  flowers  are  sleeping  too, 
And  through  the  woods,  the  cold  North  wind 

Goes  calling  "  Oo  —  oo  —  oo. " 

Signs  of  Snow 

When  the  sky  is  daik  and  gray 
And  winds  are  still,  we  know. 

That  just  as  sure  as  it  is  day. 
We  soon  shall  have  some  snow. 

January  Fun 

You  may  talk  to  me  of  summer 
Or  the  gay  times  in  the  fall. 

But  I  think,  to  make  a  snowman 
Is  the  greatest  fun  of  all. 

Snow  Stars 
Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star, 
Not  above  the  world  so  far. 
Gleaming,  whirling,  on  you  go. 
Just  a  tiny  star  of  snow. 


For  Girls  and  Boys 


Martha  M.  Smpth 


Girls 


There  are  four  things  a  little  girl 

Must  never  quite  forget: 
To  smile,  speak  kindly,  tell  the  truth. 

And  never  scowl  and  fret. 


Beginning  Over 
From  off  the  blackboard  I'll  erase 

This  Nineteen  Hundred  Ten; 
And  under  Nineteen  Hundred  'Leven, 

Begin  all  over  againi 


Bays 


There  are  four  things  a  little  boy  ^^ 

Must  always,  always  do:  C^OOCjIp 

Be  brave  and  gentle,  courteously  ^-^vJvJ^LV^ 

And  to  the  flag  be  true. 
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BOOKS 

Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training.  By 
Christiana  S.  Mount.  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco:  Educational  Pub-: 
Hshing  Company. 

The  readers  of  Primary  Education  know 
the  value  of  Miss  Mount's  suggestions.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  in  the  limited  space 
of  a  magazine  to  outline  fully  adequate 
seat  work  for  a  year.  The  teacher  in  the 
ungraded  school  must  have  work  ready 
to  her  hand,  tabulated  and  arranged  for  her 
day  by  day.  This  is  just  what  Miss  Mount 
has  done  for  her.  The  work  is  outlined 
day  by  day  and  enough  is  provided  for 
one  hundred  days.  In  addition  to  the  seat 
work,  sense  training  exercises  and  a  game, 
a  finger  play  or  motion  song  are  provided 
for  each  day.  This  is  not  "busy  work,"  it 
is  seat  work  with  a  purpose,  that  will  test 
the  child's  knowledge  and  skill  in  connec- 
tion with  his  other  lessons  for  the  day. 
With  this,  book  on  her  desk  no  teacher  need 
resort  to  mere  time  fillers. 

Little  People  Everywhere.  Gerda  in 
Sweden;  BeUy  in  Canada;  Fritz  in  Ger- 
many; Boris  in  Russia.  By  Etta  Blaisdell 
McDonald  ..and  Julia  Dalrymple.  List 
price,  60  cents.  Price  to  schools,  40  cents. 
Boston:  LUtle,  Brown  &*  Co. 

These  books  are  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
the  list  of  gieographical  readers.  Thev  are 
not  travels,  written  in  a  more  or  less  artificial 
manner  in  order  to  introduce  all  the  facts 
that  children  must  learn,  but  real  stories  of* 
live  children,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  Sweden,  Canada,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
These  stories  i^produce  the  atmosphere  of 
the  different  countries  with  surprising 
fidelity,  and,  of  course,  incidentally,  the 
leading  geographical  features  are  intro- 
duced. But  the  story  remains  a  story, 
interesting  and  entertaining  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  provides  excellent  supplement- 
ary reading  quite  aside  from  its  value  m 
teaching    geography. 

Rainy  Day  Pastimes  for  Children. 
By  Baroness  Louise  von  Palm.  Ck)th,  4to. 
Price,  $1.00.     Boston:  Dana  Estes  6*  Co. 

One  of  the  most  unique,  and  interesting 
publications  that  has  been  put  on  the  market 
for  years.  It  contains  chapters  on  paper 
cutting,  paper  folding,  stendling,  straw 
work,  bead  work,  paper  embroidery,  stick 
and  ring  work,  and  many  other  interesting 
and  instructive  pastimes,  and  should  ap- 
peal strongly  to  kindergarten  teachers 
and  others  who  have  charge  of  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  little  folks.  It 
contains  over  two  hundred  illustrations. 
No  book  has  ever  been  published  that 
compares  with  this  in  completeness  and 
originality.  Full  and  exhaustive  plans  and 
suggestions  that  the  youngest  child  can 
easily  grasp  and  imderstand.  It  suggests 
new  and  delightful  methods  of  occupying 
and  at  the  same  time  amusing  and  instruct- 
ing children.  Suitable  for  children  from 
four  years  upward. 

Favorite  Fairy  Tales.  With  pictures 
by  Peter  Newell.  Price,  $1 .50.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  is  a  popular-priced  edition  of  this 
standard  juvenile,  heretofore  issued  only  at 
the  original  price.  This  edition  contains 
the  entire  textv  and  all  of  Peter  NewelFs 
pictures.  Here  are  the  best  fairy  stories 
of  all  times,  compiled  on  a  plan  altogether 
novel  and  original.  The  stories  are  those 
which  won  the  k)ve,  as  children,  of  men  and 
women  who  have  gained  high  eminence; 
and  with  each  story  is  given  the  name  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  favored  it. 


]B)irector^  of  Xea^ing  ITeacberff'  Bgendee 
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aA  Park  Sirtti,  Betton. 
/J6  Fifth  Av:,  Ntw  Yerk. 
tSQS  renn,  Ave.,  IVaskingUn, 


Ag^nty  MannAl  Mot  frte  to  any  addraM. 
J03  Michigan  Av*  ,  Chicago, 


414  Century  Bldt..  Minneapolis, 
405  Cooper  Buildings  Denver. 
6i8  Peyton  Building^  Spokane. 


agM  Sweiland  Bldg.  Portland. 
2141  Shatiuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 
2^  Douglat  Bldg.,  Lot  Angeles. 


WE   WANT   TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


wanted  for  Rund,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
and  Western  States  in  Regular  and  Spedal  work.  Highest  SaUries.  We  seek  only 
first  dass  teadiers.    Send  tor  literature  and  enroll  for  the  oxning  year. 


WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  \ZTfilxT,H^^^r' 


AgencUa  ortnte  a  diemand  for  ttaoheri  bffth^e  mttnni  preteni'Uion  0/ their  oandidaiet. 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  regbtration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officiak. 
GBABLES   W.    MULFORD.  Proprietor        •         -         353  Fifth  Avoono.  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 
Western  Branch 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


^N  Aiiency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    in    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  agencies  —  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The  "Parker"  Way  Booklet.     Address  either  office 


CompetttUm/or  poaiiionM  grow  aharper  eoc  h  y^r  ^  use  every  help. 


Recommends  colicge  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialists  and 
fKber  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
ic and  prirate  schools. 
ReceiTes  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WWI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager        -        -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 


T^  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  | 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101  [9th  Floor]  TREMONT  STREET,   BOSTON 
Ask  about  our  guarantee  of  good  service. 


Are  you  looking  for  high  grade  pictures  for  your  Home 
aud  School  at  reasonable  prices? 

SIXTEEN  SUBJECTS  NOW  READY 

The  Masterpieces  named  below  are  reproduced  in  Genuine  Royal  Sepia  Photogravure, 
full  i6z  so  in  size,  any  one  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
Repaid,  upon  receipt  of  $i.oo,  or  any  two  in  same  tube  for  $1.75-  These  pictures  are 
beautiful  brown  prints,  hi^h  dass  in  every  way  and  would  cost  you  at  least  $3.00  in  local 
Art  Stores.    Send  for  one  to-day. 


Christ  at  Thirty    Hofmann 

Young  Handel  at  Organ 

Hope    Burne-JonM 

Fidelity    Bume-Jones 

Bodenhaiuen  Madonna    BodenhaaMO 

Madam  Le  Brun  and  Daughtar  hy 

Herself 
Qolden  Stata*    Bume-Jones 


Christ  at  Twelve    Hofmann 
Sistine  Madonna    Raphael 
Christ  in  the  Temple    Raphael 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs    Corot 
Sir  QaUhad    Watts 
Qleancrs    Millet  .    . 

Undscape  with  Mill    Rnysdael 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler    Hofmann 
Angelus    Millet 

NEW  CATALOaUE  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  our  new  catalog^ie  will  be  valu- 
able to  you.  We  send  it  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  which  amount  u  placed  to  your 
credit  on  our  books,  and  deducted  from  your  first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  $5.00 
or  more.  This  book  was  compiled  at  a  very  large  expense  and  can  not  be  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply.    The  above  is  a  fair  propositioa  to  you  and  protects  us. 

NATIONAL  ART  SUPPLY   CO.,  224  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Not  Inc.) 


STENCIL  DESIGNS  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS 


13 


Set  I    Thirteen  Dealtfna 

[    Border  —  floral  ornament— dan- 
delion 
I    Border  —  straight  lines 

Border  design  —  pine  cone 

Floral  ornament  —  lily 

Conventionalixed  floral  ornament 

Floral  ornament  —  jonquil 

HoUy 

Floral  ornament 

Wreath 

Flower  spray 

Morning  glory  buds 

Border  —  nasturtium 

Drop  pattern  —  sweet  pea 


Price,  30  cents  per  set 


Set  II    Seventeen  Designs 

Border  of  peacock's  feathe 
Border  of  chickens 
HoUy  border 
Mistletoe  border 
Marine  border  —  ships 
Gmventionalixed  flower 
Floral  ornament 
Fleur  de  lis  ornament 
Border  of  sunbonnet  babies 
Morning  glory 
Gjnventionalized  flower 
Tulip  15    /xyple 

Aster  16    Thistle 

Border  of  fishes       17    Poppy 


Stencilling  offers   many  opportunities  for  the  application  of  design  in  decoration  of  textiles    for  use  in  thf 
school  and  home.     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of  applied  design,  and  may  be  used  for  decoratinJ  /> 
covers,  doilies,  curtains,  cushions,  etc        X  V^ 
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The  Little   Snow-Woman 

(A  Story  to  be  Told  with  Sdsaors) 
Alice  E.  Allen 

"Oh  Mother!"  cried  Davy-Boy,  "there's 
a  little  snow-woman  out  in  the  yard  with  my 
little  snow-man  —  oh,  a  round,  white  little 
snow-woman,  Mother!" 

Mother  was  making  mince-pies.  But  she 
left  them  and  went  with  Davy- Boy  down  the 
walk.  Big  snowflakes  were  falling  thick  and 
fast.  -Snow-wreaths  lay  on  the  trees.  Beside 
the  little  cedar-tree,  down  by  the  gate,  stood  the 
snow-itian  Davy-Boy  had  made  the  day  before. 

He  stood  up  stiff  and  straight.  In  one  hand 
he  held  the  old  broom  Davy-Boy  had  given 
him.  His  eyes  twinkled  as  much  as  eyes  made 
of  holly-berries  could.  And  close  beside  him 
was  a  funny,  bent,  little  snow-woman.  From 
the  tips  of  the  fluffy  bow  on  her  hood  to  the 
tips  of  her  tiny  toes,  she  was  white  and  shining. 
She  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  snow-man's 
shoulder,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"She  must  have  snowed  down,"  cried  Davy- 
Boy.    "  I  didn't  make  her,  truly  I  didn't,  Mother." 

**Hush,"  said  Mother  smiling,  and  stopping 
just  where  she  was.  For  as  Davy-Boy  spoke, 
the    little    Snow-Woman    turned    around    and 


looked  at  them.  And  she  was  a  very  real  little 
girl,  all  in  white,  from  the  tips  of  the  fluffy  bow 
on  her  hood  to  the  tips  of  her  tiny  toes.  But 
she  had. red  cheeks  and  lips  like  scarlet  berries, 
and  brown  eyes  and  a  curl  of  yellow  hair  that 
peeped  out  from  under  her  hood. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  little  girl  when  she  saw 
Davy- Boy  and  his  Mother. 

"Oh!"  cried  Davy-Boy,  "are  you  a  really, 
truly  little  girl?" 

"I'm  Trissy,"  cried  the  little  giri.  "I'v^ 
come  to  live  in  the  brick  house  on  the  corner 
of  your  street.  Let's  make  another  little  snow- 
man." 

Davy-Boy  was  already  rolling  a  big  snowball. 

"Let's  make  another  little  snow-woman," 
he  cried. 

The  Frost  Pictures 

Maude  M.  Grant 

How  did  the  pretty  pictures  come 

Upon  the  window  here, 
In  softly  shaded  tones  of  white, 

All  cold  and  glittering  clear? 

Whv,  fairies  from  the  Land  of  Frost,  ^ 

Made  pictures  on  the  pap^  V^OOQ IC 

With  brushes  made  of  icicles/  o 

And  drops  of  frozen  rain  I 
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Free  to  Millions 

A  Valuabx^  Little  Book  Sent  Free  fo£ 
THE  Asking 

Medical  books  are  not  always  inter- 
esting reading,  especially  to  people  enjoy- 
ing good  health,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
scarcely  one  person  in  ten  is  perfectly 
healthy,  and  even  with  such,  sooner  or 
later  sickness  must  come. 

It  is  also  a  well  ^tablished  truth  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  diseases  originate  with  a 
breaking  down  of  the  digestion,  a  weak 
stomach  weakens  and  impoverishes  the 
system,  making  it  easy  for  disease  to  gain 
a  foothold. 

Nobody  need  fear  consumption,  kid- 
ney disease,  liver  trouble  or  a  weak  heart 
and  nervous  system  as  k)ng  as  the  digestion 
is  good  and  the  stomach  able  to  assmiilate 
plenty  of  wholesome  food. 

Stomach  weakness  shows  itself  m  a 
score  of  ways  and  this  little  book  describes 
the  s3nnptoms  and  causes  and  points  the 
way  to  a  cure  so  simple  that  anyone  can 
understand  and  apply. 

Thousands  have  some  fonn  of  stomach 
trouble  and  do  not  know  it.  They  ascribe 
the  headaches,  the  languor,  nervousness, 
insomnia,  palpitation,  constipation,  and 
similar  symptoms  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  true  one.  Get  your  digestion  on  the 
right  track  and  the  heart  trouble,  lung 
trouble,  liver  disease  -and  nervous  debility 
will  rapidly  disappear. 

This  little  book  treats  entirely  on  the 
cause  and  removal  of  indigestion  and  its 
accompan3ring  annoyances. 

It  describes  the  symptoms  of  Acid 
Dyspepsia,  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Slow  Dys- 
pepsia, Amylaceous  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of 
stomach  and  all  affections  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  plain  language  easily  tmderstood 
and  the  cause  removed. 

It  gives  valuable  suggestions  as  to  diet 
and  contains  a  table  giving  length  of  time 
required  to  digest  various  articles  of  food, 
something  every  person  with  weak  diges- 
tion should  know. 

No  price  is  asked,  but  simply  send  your 
name  and  address  plainly  written  on  a 
postal  card  to  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Company, 
Marshall,  Mich.,  requesting  a  little  book 
on  Stomach  Diseases  and  it  will  be  sent 
promptly  by  return  mail. 

LANGUAGE  GAMES 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 
By   MYRA    KING 

Price,  do  cents 


It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  commend 
the  book, "  Language  Games"— a  method 
of  using  play  for  establishing  correct  habits 
of  speech  in  primary  grades. 

I  have  seen  the  actual  working  out  of 
the  method  in  the  schoolroom,  and  approve 
it  highly.  I  have,  also,  talked  with  the 
teachers,  and  they  say  the  suggestions  are 
very  helpful. 

Every  primary  grade  should  have  a  copy, 
cveiy  grade  teacher  should  find  the  sug- 
gestions very  valuable.     . 

J.   B.  MONLUX, 

Deputy  SupU  Schools 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Boston         New  York         Chicago 
San   Francisco 


BOOKS 

The  Kiddie  Booxs.  Text  by  Grace 
Duffie  Boylan,  and  Introduction  by  Florence 
E.  Scott.  Six  volumes.  Cloth.  Quarto. 
Price,  50  cents  per  volume.  The  six,  post- 
paid, $2.$o.    New  York:  Hurst  6*  Co. 

The  titles  of  these  six  charming  books  for 
the  little  ones  are:  Our  Little  Canadian 
Kiddies,  Our  Little  Cuban  Kiddies,  Our 
Uttle  Eskimo  Kiddies,. Our  Little  Hawaiian 
Kiddies,  Our  Little  Indian  Kiddies,  and  Our 
Little  Philippine  Kiddies.  Verses  about 
youngsters  in  many  lands,  together  with 
colored  illustrations  on  every  page,  make 
up  the  most  attractive  series  of  books  for 
all  "kiddies"  yet  published. 

Principles  of  Education.  By  Freder- 
ick Elmer  Bolton,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 

This  book  assembles  the  main,  well- 
tested  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cation from  the  psychok>gical  and  biographi- 
cal view-points  and  presents  them  in  a 
way  which  secures  continuity,  correlation, 
and  a  unified  interpretation  of  them.  Al- 
though intended  as  a  text-book  for  students 
of  college  grade,  the  book  should  prove 
interesting  to  all  students  of  educational 
problems,  since  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  many 
years  of  experience  and  study.  It  is  a 
discussion  of  principles  rather  than  a  guide 
to  class  management,  but  it  is  a  fruitful, 
not  an  academic  discussion. 

The  Yankee  Doodle:  Book.  Price, 
postpaid,  $i.oo.  Everett,  Wash.:  T.  B. 
Best  6*  Co. 

The  "Yankee  Doodle  Book"  is  unique. 
Its  attractive  pictures  in  full  color  and 
catchy  brief  jmgles  portray  events  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  is  instructive,  yet  in  no 
sense  "heavy,"  and  furnishes  an  abundant 
measure  of  easy  diversion  and  entertain- 
ment. The  author  has  carried  the  kinder- 
garten idea  into  the  field  of  a  child's  book. 

Elegantly  printed  on  heavy  enamel 
paper.  Bound  in  full  cloth  over  board 
covers,  with  a  brilliant  cover  design  in  four 
colors.  Text  illumined  with  marginal  draw- 
ings and  colored  initials,  and  every  alter- 
nate page  bears  an  appropriate  historical 
picture  in  natural  colors. 

The  book  measures  lo  x  7  inches  and 
contains  sixty-eight  pages. 

Argumentation  and  Debate.  By 
Joseph  Villiers  Denney,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Ohio  State  University;  Carson 
S.  Duncan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
in  the  Ohio  State  University;  and  Frank  C. 
McKinney  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Cloth. 
i2mo.  400  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  American 
Book  Company. 

This  new  book  contains  a  brief  discussion 
of  fundamental  principles,  appropriate 
suggested  exercises,  and  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  masterpieces  of  complete 
debates  on  important  questions  which  have 
agitated  this  country.  Its  aim  is  to  set 
forth  clearly  and  concisely  the  principles  of 
argumentation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supply  a  proper  amount  of  such  material 
for  the  study  of  debating  as  has  been  em- 
ployed by  able  men  in  the  defense  of  great 
principles.  Over  one  hundred  pages  01  the 
book  are  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  sub- 
ject. Furthermore,  much  new  material 
on  the  subject  of  briefing  and  debating  is  to 
be  found  in  the  book.  This  has  been  care- 
fully selected  from  the  field  of  actual  con- 
test, and  is  therefore  helpful  because  it  is 
practical. 


Quickly  Cured  at  Home 

Instant    Relief,    Permanent    Cure  — 
Trial  Package  Mailed  Free  to 

All  in  Plain  Wrapper   ' 
Piles  is  a  fearful  disease,  but  easy  to 
cure,  if  you  gp  at  it  right. 

An   operation    with    the   knife   is   dan- 
gerous,   cruel,    hiunillating    and    unnec- 


There  is  just  one  other  sure  way  to 
be  cured  —  painless,  safe  and  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  vour  own  home  —  it  is  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure. 

We  mail  a  trial  package  free  to  all 
who  write. 

It  will  give  you  instant  relief,  show 
you  the  harmless,  painless  nature  of  this 
great  remedy  and  start  you  well  on  the 
way  toward  a  perfect  cure. 

Then  you  can  get  a  full-sized  box  from 
any  druggist  for  50  cents,  and  often  one 
box  cures. 

Insist  on  having  what  you  call  for. 

If  the  druggist  tries  to  sell  you  some- 
thing just  as  good,  it  is  because  he  makes 
more  money  on  the  substitute. 

The  cure  begins  at  once  and  continues 
rapidly  until  it  is  complete  and  permanent. 

You  can  go  right  ahead  with  your  work 
and  be  easy  and  comfortable  all  the  time. 

It  is  well  worth  trying. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  ta 
Pyramid  Drug  Company,  92  I^mid 
Building,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  receive  free 
by  return  mail  the  trial  package  in  a  plain 
wrapper. 

Thousands  have  been  cured  in  this 
easy,  painless  and  inexpensive  way,  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home. 

No  knife  and  its  torture. 

No  doctor  and  his  bills! 

All  druggists,  50  cents.  Write  today 
for  a  free  package. 


1! 


"YOUR  FUTURE 

wiU  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  your  character  from  your  handwriting 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
you  to  realize  your  desires.  Many  say  he  is  the  best  oi 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
loc.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  0.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP,  2583  Eifhth  Avenue.  N^  Yoi5; 


SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

Sixty  cards,  with  index,  prepared  by  a  most  succeas- 
""  Bortpn  teacher.  Spelling.  Punctuation,  and  Lan> 
guage  Wont.    In  neat  box. 

Mailing  price,  2$  cents 

ALPHABET  CARDS 

Each  \  inch  square.    Printed  on  both  sides.    Heavy 
cardboard,    assorted  colors.    350  cards  (500  letters 
in  envelope. 

MaUmg  price,  15  cents 

DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Thirteen  heavy  cardboard  sheets.  From  each,  36 
dominos,  with  different  combinaticms,  can  be  cut. 
Very  ingeniously  devised  for  varied  seat  work. 

Mailing  price,  25  cents 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Printed  on  both  sides.  250  cards.  Assorted  colors 
tn  envelope.     500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs. 

Mailing  price,  15  centf 

AUGSBURG   ACTION   DRAWING   CARDS 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Actioos 
and  designed  to  aid  m  »^<*rhing  action  drawmg  in  the 
Primary.  Grades. 
Set     I    The  Action  of  Little  Men. 
"      n    The  Action  of  the  Deer. 
"    in    The  Action  of  the  Horse. 
**    IV    The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Prke,  30  unis  per  sd. 


Eduoatlonal  Publishing  Company    Tp 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston       ^^ 
Chicago        New  York        San  Pnmcisco 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primasy  Education,  50  Bromfidd  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Too  Much  Writing 

Do  you  keep  your  younger  pupils  constantly  writing  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief?  This  is  the  fault  of  too 
many  teachers  and  it  has  everything  to  condemn  it.  It  is  an 
undue  strain  upon  the  eyes,  it  encourages  rounded  shoulders 
and  cramped  chests,  it  is  too. great  a  tax  upon  a  single  set  of 
muscles,  it  encourages  slovenly  work,  for  even  the  little  child 
knows  that  the  teacher  cannot  possibly  examine  carefully 
all  this  **busy  work,"  and  it  is  an  enormous  waste  of  paper. 
Moreover,  the  teacher  has  little  excuse  for  overdoing  this 
form  of  seat  work.  The  world  is  full  of  books  to-day  con- 
taining ideas  for  keeping  small  fingers  and  brains  employed; 
every  good  educational  magazine  is  full  of  them.  It  cer- 
tainly argues  either  ignorance  or  indolence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  when  her  waste-basket  overflows,  at  the  end  of  every 
session,  with  more  or  less  aimless  scribbling. 


The  Other  Side 

This  is  the  season  when  we  need  specially  to  remember 
that "  power  dwells  with  cheerfuhiess."  If  all  our  pupils  were 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  if  the  school-room  atmosphere  were 
delightful,  if  our  journey  to  school  always  lay  along  a  pleasant 
country  road,  instead  of  through  sloppy  streets  or  in  a  crowded 
electric  car,  winter  might  be  the  bright  and  cheerful  season 
that  the  poets  love  to  paint  it.  But  few  of  us  enjoy  such  ideal 
conditions  and  this  season  adds  largely  to  the  difficulties  of 
many  of  us.  The  teacher  herself  must  diffuse  an  atmosphere 
that  will  counteract  all  the  unfavorable  outside  conditions  if 
the  best  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  commend  to  every 
reader  the  article  in  Experience  Comer  this  month.  Its 
lesson  is  one  that  we  should  all  take  to  heart. 


A  Remedy 

The  demand  for  simplification  of  the  course  of  study  is 
still  an  insistent  one  and  comes  from  teachers  and  parents 
alike.  If  only  the  school  and  the  home  were  as  united  on 
other  subjects  the  need  for  simplification  might  be  less  exigent. 
If  the  modem  parent  makes  fewer  demands  upon  the  child 
in  the  matter  of  chores  and  household  duties  he  allows  social 
activities  and  even  dissipation  to  far  more  than  take  their 
place.  As  long  as  the  home  looks  askance  at  the  teacher, 
and  the  school  regards  with  hostile  eye  every  personal  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  take  part  in  his  child's  education, 
the  modem  boy  or  girl  is  going  to  be  overcrowded  and  follow- 
ing the  line  of  greatest  resistance. 

If  parents  and  teachers  would  only  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  one  another,  would  only  meet  frequently  and 
have  some  mutual  agreement  as  to  how  much  of  Johnny's 
time  shall  go  to  arithmetic,  how  much  to  music  lessens, 
how  much  to  football,  there  would  be  some  chance  that 
Johnny  would  be  obliged  to  undertake  only  so  miich  as  he 
could  do  well.  As  it  is,  however,  the  parents  resent  the  time 
that  must  be  given  to  arithmetic  out  of  school  hours,  the 
teacher  resents  the  time  that  must  go  to  music  instead  of  to 
the  home  lesson,  and  Johnny  himself  is  probably  inclined  to 
shirk  both  lessons  in  favor  of  the  football.  The  parent  ought 
to  know  just  how  much  recreation  and  how  much  study  goes 


into  the  child's  day,  and  the  teacher  oug^t  to  recognize  the 
parents'  claim  to  some  of  the  child's  time  and  energy.  If 
they  worked  together  in  planning  his  day  there  would  be  time 
for  most  of  the  wholesome  pursuits  that  either  of  them  could 
desire. 

An  Experimfent 
Open  air  classes  for  tuberculous  and  ansmic  children  are 
now  in  successful  operation  in  many  cities,  but  Chicago  has 
carried  the  experiment  still  further,  and  the  principal  of  one 
of  its  schools  in  the  stockyard  district  has  abolished  heat 
altogether  in  some  of  the  lower  grade  rooms.  Wraps  and 
hats  are  the  only  means  of  heat,  but  the  desks  have  been  re- 
placed by  kindergarten  chairs,  allowing  the  utmost  freedom 
of  movement.  The  experiment  seems  to  have  been  justified 
by  the  excellent  effects  on  the  work  of  the  classes,  and  in  the 
disappearance  of  colds  and  other  troubles  so  prevalent  among 
school  children.  Teachers  and  children  seem  to  enjoy  the 
change  and  other  places  are  watching  progress  with  interest. 


''I  would  have  a  vast  amount  of  drawing  and  music  in  the 
public  schools  eliminated.  It  isn't  necessary  for  any  public 
school  child  to  leam  to  read  music.  What  we  want  is  to 
teach  the  difference  between  good  music  and  bad.  For  this 
I  would  introduce  the  phonograph,  to  give  the  songs  of  the 
world's  greatest  singers  and  the  musk  of  the  world's  greatest 
composers,  and  I  would  have  competent  persons  explain  this 
music  to  the  children.  I  would  have  the  children  leam  as 
much  drawing  as  they  need  in  their  manual  traming,  no  more. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  to  draw  a  box  in  order  to  make 
it,  let  him  draw  it;  but  all  sketching  and  cobr  work  I  would 
eliminate.  The  public  school  is  no  place  for  it,  it  has  more 
important  things  to  teach;  but  I  would  give  the  children 
appreciation  of  real  art  by  splendid  stereopticon  views  of  the 
worid's  great  art  objects,  explained  by  competent  persons, 
and  I  would  introduce  the  stereopticon  and  moving  pictures 
into  the  public  schools  to  teach  history  and  geography." 

—  HenrieUa  Rodman 


How  sweet  and  gracious,  even  in  common  speech. 
Is  that  fine  sense  which  men  call  Courtesy! 
Wholesome  as  air  and  genial  as  the  light. 
Welcome  in  every  clime  as  breath  of  flowers, 
It  gives  its  owner  passport  round  the  globe. 

—James  T,  Fields 
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WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST^ 


EARN  $2Sto  $100  PER  WEEK 

In  «A^7-fiiealr>atlng  work,  PraetlcBl, 
tndMdyBl  Heme  Irtstruction  Supf  rjor  ^uii^ 
tnvht-  E.K  i>rrt  I  rt «  l  r  uc  lu  r^.  K  L>'  vi-  n  y^A  n'  ftuctvu  f  ul 
tHcbing.     FlrmncJai   llfiturns  Cuarantiteii, 

rncc  otjTFiT     10  Mch  nujtni.         — 

Wriu  far  panititJitK 
SehMl  if  Apt>li«d  Ad 

A  ttl     VlM  AjrCa  Pidf. 


PHYSICAL 

CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  PLAY 

By  Famnxe  L.  Johnson  and  Jemnxx  M.  Colby. 
Utnatrated     Cloth.    Price,  60  cents. 

In  Gymnastic  Play  each  exercise  is  pieaented  to  the 
little  folks  in  the  form  of  some  interetting  activity 
while  the  true  value  of  the  movement  is  pieservcd. 

40N6-R0UNDELS  AND  GAMES 

By  HENiy  Sudkr,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture, 
Cbicafo  Public  Schools.  lUustrated.  Royal  8vo. 
Cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

Chicago  has  set  the  seal  of  highest  excetUnce  upon 
•thb  notable  book  of  Proleasor  Suder's  by  distributing 
9000  oofiies  amoQg  its  teachers. 

MOTION  SONGS  AND  PLAYS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 

Bt  Amnx  E.  Chasx.    Price,  ao  cents. 
ftcttr  Motion  Scngi,  with  Miuic    Vsy  popoUMr. 


1I0TI0N  SONGS  AND  DRILLS 

DriOs,  Pantomimes,  and  Marches.  The  New  Calis- 
titemca.  Illustrated.  Royal  8va  Boards,  50  cents. 
-Cloth,    60   cents. 

Teacbere  will  find  in  this  book  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  exercises.  Besides  the  songs  set  to  music, 
mardies  and  drills  of  many  kinds,  there  is  the  Flag 
Drill,  the  Salutation  Militaris,  the  Japanese  Parasol 
Drill,  the  May  Day  and  the  Fancy  MardKs. 

SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 

Bv  Haktvig  Nissen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
in  me  Public  SdKxds  of  Boston,  formerly  Instuctor 
of  Swedish  and  German  Gymnastics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
venity's  Summer  School.  77  Illustrations.  107 
Qoth.    Price,    75    cents. 


''RIGHT-DRESS!" 

A  Manual  op  Simple  Drill  Regulations 

FOR  Schools 

By  Frederick  J.  Reilly 

The  Syllabus  in  Physical  Training  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York,  says: 

''All  marching  and  facing  used  in  as- 
semblies, disnissals,  changing  classrooms, 
etc.,  shall  Le  in  accordance  v\ith  the  United 
States  Army   regulations.     .     .     .     *' 

The  editor  has  compiled  frorr  the  complex 
and  tec'miral  army  man  al  a  set  of  regu- 
lations suita'  le  for  use  in  Public  Schools. 
The  ai  1  of  this  »-  anual  is  not  to  seek  the  in- 
troduction of  n^ilitary  drill  as  such  in  our 
schools,  but  to  make  use  of  the  best  features 
•of  the  mflitary  drill  for  eflFective  physical 
training. 

Cloth    Price,  50  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

«Mtoii     New  York    Chlcaffo     San  Pranclico 


NOTES 

—  The  Teachers  Co-operative  Association 
of  New  England  takes  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  it  has  taken  over  the  business  of 
the  Fisher  Teacher's  Agency. 

Afcr  Dec.  i,  1910,  the  business  will  be 
conducted  at  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  under 
the  name  of  the  Fickett  Teachers*  Agency. 
Edward  W.  Fickett,  Manager 


Mary  of  Plymouth.  By  James  Otis 
Cloth,  i2mo.  156  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  35  cents.  New  York:  American 
Book  Company. 

Written  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
authors  of  juvenile  books,  this  supplemen- 
tary reader  tells  the  story  of  the  Plvmouth 
colony  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  child.  The 
little  Pilgrim  records  in  her  diary  interesting 
incidents  of  the  daily  home  life  of  the 
colonists  from  the  time  they  set  sail  on  the 
Mayflower.  She  tells  of  the  crude  log  house 
built  by  her  father,  of  encounters  with  In- 
dians, both  friendly  and  unfriendly,  of  fires 
kindled  without  matches  and  bread  baked 
without  ovens,  of  spoons  formed  from  clam 
shells  and  dishes  from  pumpkins  and  gourds, 
of  the  school  kept  in  the  fort,  of  the  k>ng 
hours  of  preachmg  in  the  meeting  house, 
of  feast  days  and  i^t  days,  and  of  a  wonder- 
ful trip  in  a  shallop  to  Salem.  This  is  a 
new  departure  in  the  presentation  of  such 
matter  to  young  readers. 

THE  REMINGTON'S  ELECTION 
WORK 

Judging  from  the  accounts  which  have 
come  in,  election  night  was  a  busy  evening 
for  the  Remington -Wahl  Adding  and  Sub- 
tracting Typewriter.  Many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  used  this  machine 
for  tabulating  and  adding  election  returns 
on  election  night. 

The  Remingtons  used  for  this  work  are 
capable  of  writing  and  adding  sixteen 
separate  columns  of  figures  on  one  sheet. 
Their  use  very  much  hastened  the  work  of 
preparing  election  bulletins.  Wherever 
such  a  Remington  was  in  use  on  election 
night  the  newspaper  people  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  time  saving  it  effected. 
Some  of  the  papers  appreciated  so  much  the 
help  rendered  that  night  by  these  Reming- 
tons that  they  took  occasion  the  next  day 
to  publish  write-ups  regarding  the  good 
work  of  these  machines. 

Constantly  similar  incidents  are  being 
reported  showing  that  new  and  valuable 
uses  are  continually  being  found  for  this 
adding  and  subtracting  Remington  Type- 
writer, the  machine  which  make  writing 
and  adding  a  single  operation. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  CURED 
A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 
TO  Any  Sufferer  the  Secret 
WHICH  Cured  Her 
From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
onhr  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
suffered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
pirticuhrs,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
481F  Custom  House  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  What 

Yott  Should 

Weigh 

You  can  be 
Strongs 
Vigorous — 
full  of  Life  and 
Energy. 

You  can  be  free  from 

Chronic  Ailments — every  organ  of 

your  body  strong  as  nature  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure— as 
good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Qear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what  "I  tan  do'*  but 
what  *'  I  HAYE  DONE."  I  have  helped 
4^,000  of  the  most  cultured,  intelligent  women 
of  America  to  arise  to  their  vtry  best^wbf 
not  youf 

NO  DRUGS— NO  MEDIQNES 

My  pupHa  simply  comply  with  Nature's  laws. 

What  My  PupUs  Say: 

BhfBry    one  Dotlpes    tbe 

It  ImfiiosttliAtjollow  c^olof /' 

"Just  tblnk  vrb&t  f<m  tinre 
dontifur  [»«3  J^^st  y«&r  I 
Trek^biMl  2L0  s>ound-%,  tbl« 
ji?nT  I4{L  and  h  &  V  fl  not 
if]iSn«MB.noun<)«  btick.  Taqi 
bot  wrinkled  ciUitr.  I  feci 
e.ri  TaLiniT  and  Bironn.  no 
rA^ntmiftsm^  cir  » I  u  u  ^  1  m  h 
11vi*r»  Kud  I  On  It  inatht 
now.  It  Is  sarprlfllD^  tiow 
ea-^ilf    1  did   It.    1  feel  Ifr 

■  ''jHfttthlnltl  I  b-STe  not 
biu)  a  pill    or  a    cTFLibarito 

\aM^  One  fiTerj  DLiibl.'^ 

jp^flifftJj.  ItJon  't  know  whitt 
tftJi^rstiifn  i>^  any  morf*.  nnd 
mj  nfn'fi  aT^i  t0  rt*Udf  1 

"Mlta  Coeroft.  1  baT* 
iaktn  ff^wiry rlfnars  mx\^  jnj 
catarrh  %n  »o  nmcb  bijitflr, 
Ua'L  that  goodT*^ 

"1  fed  as  If  I  could  look  ereryinMit  woman  and 
child  In  the  iaoc  with  the  feellnjc  that  I  Bmrr^tnugr 
— eplritnaUf ,  phjslcallf  and  mentally.  Really  I  am 
a  stronger,  better  woman.  I  don't  know  howtoteU 
yon  or  to  thank  you." 

Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do 
yon  wonder  I  want  to  holpevtry  woman  to  vibrant 
health  and  happiness,  write  me  your  faults  of 
health  or  figure.  Your  correspondence  Is  held 
In  strict  confidence.  If  I  cannot  help  you  I  will 
tell  yon  what  wUL 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  cor^ 
rectly  and  contains  other  Information  of  vital 
Interest  to  women.  Every  woman  Is  welcome  to 
It.  Write  for  It.  If  you  do  not  need  me,  yon 
may  l>e  able  to  help  a  dear  friend. 
I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience  and  I'd  Uks 
to  tfOl  you  about  It. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  45-K246  Michigan  Avenue   Chicago 


SCHOOL-ROOM 

PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES 

FOR    JANUARY 

By  the  Popular  Author 

ALICE  E.  ALLEN 

A  March  of    the  Months,  a  New 
Year  Entertainment. 

Price     20  centa 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBUSHINO    CO.  |^ 

Boston         New  York  Chicago   ^^ 

San  Francisco 
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SOME  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 

In  the  brief  summary  here  given,  we  can- 
not do'  ample  justice  to  the  charming 
voluhies  lately  issued  by  the  Penn  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  books 
are  interesting  and  entertaining  as  well  as 
instructive,  and  we  recommend  them  as 
a  happy  and  valuable  addition  to  the  school 
library.  They  are  all  fully  illustrated, 
Inbound  in  doth,  and  the  price  is  $1.25  per 
'  volume. 

\The  titles  which  will  appeal  especially 
to  the  boys  are  as  follows: 

An  Annapolis  First  Classman.  Rob- 
ert Drake,  as  a  "three-striper,"  commands 
a  company  of  the  Annapolis  Midshipmen. 
He  has  notable  honors  at  football,  rescues 
a  child  from  kidnappers  and  wins  a  flag 
for  his  Company,  in  an  exciting  shooting 
competition    with    "six-poimders." 

The  other  stories  of  this  series  are:  An 
Annapolis  Plebe,  An  Annapolis  Youngster, 
An  Annapolis  Second  Classman. 

A  U.  S.  Midshipman  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Philip  Perry,  a  recent  Annapolis 
graduate,  after  some  very  active  service  in 
South  America  and  China,  is  given  com- 
mand of  a  little  gunboat  in  Philippine 
waters.  The  gunboat  finally  makes  a 
perilous  trip  up  a  swift  river  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  capture  of  the  insur- 
gent stronghold.  The  book  gives  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  Philippine,  character  and 
warfare. 

Other  stories  in  this  series  are:  A  U.  S. 
Midshipman  AfloAt,  A  iX  S.  Midshipman 
in  China,  A  U.  S.  Midshipman  in  Japan 
(in  press). 

The  Young  Continentals  at  Bunker 
Hill.  A  spirited  story  of  four  manly  young 
Americans  in  the  Revolution.  A  story  that 
makes  historical  characters  as  real  to  a  boy 
as  his  own  friends. 
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The  books  in  this  Series  are:  The  Young 
Continentals  at  Lexington,  The  Young 
Continentals  at  Bunker  Hill,  Th^  Young 
Continentals  at  Trenton  (in  press). 

Captain  of  the  School  Team.  Bob 
Farrar,  captain  of  the  Standham  Academy 
football  eleven,  has  a  hard  problem  on  his 
hands  in  the  attempt  to  beat  Conway,  the 
rival  school.  There  is  lots  of  genuine  boy 
fun,  boy  talk,  and  boy  character  in  the 
story. 

Other  books  in  this  Series  are:  On  the 
School  Team,  The  School  Team  in  Camp. 

A  Senior  Quarter-Back.  Bob  Walters 
is  Captain  of  the  Varsity  team.  He  finds 
it  necessary  to  discipline  his  friend  Tre- 
lawney,  a  veteran  player.  The  college 
sympatiiizes  with  Trelawney,  who  is  very 
popular.  But  Bob  proves  he  is  right,  and 
is  foi-given  when  the  team  wins  the  great 
game  of  the  year. 

The  other  stories  in  this  series  are:  Mak- 
ing the  Freshman  Team,  A  Sophomore 
Half-back,  A  Junior  in  the  Line. 

For  the  girls  there  are: 

A  Freshman  Co-Ed.  Winifred  Lowe 
is  a  Freshman  in  a  co-educational  college, 
and  a  member  of  Alpha  Gamma  sorority. 
She  decides  to  give  up  both  in  order  to  make 
a  place  for  a  girl  whose  rich  father  can  do 
great  things  for  the  college.  But  her 
friends  discover  and  prevent  the  sacrifice. 
In  Winifred's  sweet,  brave  and  loyal  charac- 
ter is  shown  a  fine  type  of  the  American 
college  giri. 

Betty  Wales  on  the  Campus.  Betty 
Wales,  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Students* 
Aid  Committee  at  Harding  College,  lives 
in  Morton  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  The 
bright  and  sober  sides  of  college  life  are 
shown  in  brilliant  contrast. 

The  other  books  in  this  Series  are: 
Betty  Wales  Freshman,  Betty  Wales  Sopho- 
more,   Betty   Wales   Junior,    Betty   Wales 
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Senior,  Betty  Wales  B.  Ai;  Betty  Wales  & 
to.  * 

Glenloch  Girls  Abroad.  That  a 
spirited  American  giri  can  have  good  times 
an)rwhere  was  proved  by  Ruth  Shiriey  when 
she  had  to  leave  Glenloch's  drcle  of  jolly 
young  people  and  live  among  strangers  in 
Germany. 

The  books  in  this  series  are:  Glenloch 
Girls,  Glenloch  Girls  Abroad,  Glenloch 
Girls  at  School  (in  press). 

A  Little  Princess  of  the  Pines.  The 
story  of  how  Jean  Kingsley,'  a  Western  girl, 
went  with  her  father  to  Minnesota,  and 
lived  in  Wahcaska  Win  Lodge.  Visits  to 
the  lumber  camps  and  the  great  iron  mines, 
a  forest  fire  and  an  exciting  yacht  race  are 
some  of  Jean's  treasured  experiences. 

The  stories  in  this  series  for  girls  are: 
A  Little  Princess  of  Tonopah,  A  Little  Prin- 
cess of  the  Pines,  A  Little  Princess  of  the 
Patio  (in  press). 

The  Adbaral's  Little  Housekeeper. 
As  winsome  a  little  maiden  as  ever  lived  is 
little  Nancy  Beaumont,  who  takes  care  of 
her  grandfather,  the  Admiral,  while  old 
Aunt  Sylvia,  her  colored  "manmiy,"  takes 
care  of  Nancy.  An  unusual  and  charming 
story. 

The  books  in  this  Series  are:  The  Ad- 
miral's Grand -daughteri  The  Admiral's 
Little  Housekeeper. 

Felicia  Visits.  Felicia  Lane  is  disap- 
pointed because  she  cannot  go  with  Winifred 
Hariow  for  a  visit  to  the  city.  But  she 
visits  one  after  another  her  best  friends  in 
Blackberry  Hill,  and  is  astonished  to  find 
how  quickly  the  time  goes.  She  has  a 
plan  for  a  public  library  at  Blackberry  Hill 
and  everybody  helps  her,  for  everybody 
loves  Felicia. 

The  'Stories  in  this  series  are:  Felicia, 
Felicia  Visits,  Felicia's  Friends,  Felicia's 
Folks  (in  press). 
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First  Grade 

iEsop's  Fables. 


1911     A  GOOD  START     1911 

At  the  Opening  of  School 

Will  Make  the  Future  Journey  Easy 

No  trouble  will  be  found  in  interestinii  children  if  you  select  the  riiiht  assistants. 
Small  booklets  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  Little  People.  They  seem  to  appeal  to  the 
child  mind  as  no  larife  book  ever  can. 

Try  these  Favorite  Children's  Classics  ONCE,  and  you  will  never  afterwards  be 
without  a  supply.  ' 

Third  Grade 

No.  45.    Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No.  46.    Story  ok  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  Story  of  the  Tea  Partr,  the  book  con- 
tains  words  and  music  of  two  song»,  '*  Rerolntionarj 
Tea  "  and  '*  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  of 
how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America 

No.  69.    Puss  IN  Boots. 

Old,  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No,  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    Ill* 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 
Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes. 

*'  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  towa.** 


Second  Grade 

No,  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  tokl  In  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
Illustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch.  The  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  English 
version,  and  the  story  of  Siegfriea  and  Brunhilde,  Ger- 
man version. 

No.  189.    Children  of  History.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  Franklin^  Ful- 
ton, S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Edison,  told  in  simple 
I  anguage.    Large ,  clear  type. 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  Story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 

."  -.—  . •—  Emerson,  Bryant. 

Each  nvmber  contains  32  patfes  of  Choice  illustrated  literature,  bound  In  strong  manlla  covers. 
Price.  60  cents  per  dozen.     Single  copies.   7  cents 


Adapted  for  primary  grades.  Large  type.  Fox  and 
the  Lion,  Fok  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock-a-Doodle  and 
the  Piece  of  Gold,  the  Wolf  and  the  Goat.  The  Laxy 
Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Sug  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    iEsop's  Fables. 

Same  as  above.  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dove.  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fox  and  the  Well.  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  73.     Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  kinds  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annib  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  deUghtful  Nature  Reader,  telling  about  the 
early  spring  Bowers,  in  simple  language. 
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Readings  in   Great   Eklucators 

Learning  by  Experience 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wsconsin 

A  LARGE  part  of  the  advice  given  teachers  to-day  is 
designed  to  impress  the  principle  that  vital  experience 
is  essential  in  all  true  learning.  Present-day  educa- 
tional books  are  full  of  the  thought  that  the  pupil 
must  come  into  actual  contact  with,  or  must  do  the  thing  which 
is  being  taught  him.  The  tendency  of  many  of  us,  especially 
novices,  is  simply  to  tell  our  pupils  what  we  wish  them  to 
gain,  believing  they  will  be  able  to  profit  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. We  give  them  rules  regarding  actions  which  they 
have  never  performed;  and  we  think,  since  they  have  memo- 
rized the  rules,  they  will  be  able  to  observe  them  in  their 
own  activities.  A  rule  may  seem  important  and  clear 
enough  to  grown  people,  because  they  have  tested  it  in  their 
daily  lives.  And  it  seems  to  be  more  or  less  natural  for  all 
of  us  to  conclude  that,  since  a  rule  is  full  of  content  for  our- 
selves, it  will  have  similar  meaning  for  all  who  memorize  it, 
even  if  they  have  not  had  any  of  the  sort  of  experience  out  of 
which  the  rule  was  developed. 

It  is  as  though  we  should  say  to  th^  six-months-old  child: 
"You  must  not  put  your  hand  on  the  stove,  for  if  you  do  you 
will  suffer  pain.  We  have  discovered  this  fact  by  actual 
experiment,  and  we  want  you  to  take  advantage  of  our  ex- 
perience." Most  teachers  would  agree  that  in  such  a  case 
the  child  would  need  to  make  some  experiments  with  the 
stove  himself  before  he  could  appreciate  the  value  of  our 
advice  to  him.  But  in  more  complex  matters  of  life  and 
conduct,  we  often  feel  that  our  counsel,  summed  up  in  rules 
and  maxims,  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  child,  and  observed  in 
his  own  behavior  before  he  has  had  any  opportimity  to  test 
the  matters  concerning  which  he  has  been  advised. 

I  have  already,  in  a  previous  article,  called  attention  to  the 
ei^i-hasis  which  Rousseau  put  upon  "following  nature" 
in  our  educational  methods.  He  has  applied  this  doctrine 
to  learning  ethical  and  social  truths  through  experience  more 
thoroughly  than  he  has  to  any  other  phase  of  education. 
Rousseau's  most  important  contribution  to  the  training  of 
children  has  been  his  brilliant  treatment  of  the  topic  we  are 
considering.  He  pointed  out  in  a  striking  way  in  the  "  Emile" 
how  the  parents  and  teachers  of  his  time  were  constantly 
preventing  the  child  from  gaining  useful  lessons  of  every 
kind  but  especially  social  and  ethical,  by  prohibiting  him  from 
acting  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  testing  every  rule  of 
conduct  by  actual  trial.  He  says  over  and  over  again  in 
different  phrases  that  the  moment  a  child  comes  into  life  the 
mother  often  sets  about  to  thwart  nature.  She  prevents  him 
from  experiencing  the  natural  consequences  of  his  actions, 
so  that  as  his  life  begins  to  expand  he  really  is  alien  in  the 
social  world.  At  the  outset,  if  he  coerces  his  mother  and  nurse 
into  gratifying  his  every  wish  by  whining  and  flying  into  a 
tantrum  if  he  is  not  constantly  waited  upon,  then  in  later 
life  he  will  endeavor  to  make  everyone  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  serve  him.  He  will  try  to  bully  his  playmates 
and  even  his  elders.  However,  in  due  course  he  will  be 
placed  in  situations  where  people  will  not  endure  his  bully- 
ing. They  will  get  back  at  him  whenever  they  can.  But  he 
will  remember  the  successes  of  his  childhood,  in  domineering  | 
over  others  and  he  will  persist  in  his  gjUpf^^Jic  attitude,  until    [^ 
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he  will  make  himself  and  all  the  people  around  him  miserable. 
Rousseau  never  tires  of  urging  Ae  parent  and  the  teacher 
not  to  give  in  to  the  child's  importuning  unless  he  is  in  bodily 
pain.  If  he  seeks  by  crying  to  get  things  he  does  not  actually 
need,  why  let  him  have  his  cry  out.  Don't  pet  him  in  the 
effort  to  appease  him.  Don't  toss  and  fondle  him  as  parents 
usually  do  in  order  to  quiet  him.  Let  him  alone,  says  Rous- 
seau, and  in  time  he  will  discover  that  he  can  gain  nothing 
by  crying,  except  when  he  is  in  distress;  and  it  will  not  take 
him  a  great  while  to  conclude  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  in 
the  end,  if  he  restrains  his  crying.  Do  not  punish  him,  either, 
says  our  author.  If  you  do,  he  may  not  understand  what  his 
punishment  is  for.  He  will  probably  regard  it  as  arbitrary. 
He  will  think  you  are  angry,  and  you  want  to  gratify  your 
own  will.  This,  says  Rousseau,  will  tend  to  make  a  slave 
of  your  child,  and  rob  your  training  of  all  value.  It  will 
not  give  him  really  useful  lessons,  which  will  be  of  service 
to  him  in  after  life.  The  only  thing  that  will  be  of  use  to  him 
will  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  crying  will  not  secure  what 
he  wishes  from  the  people  around  him. 

I  have  mentioned  this  one  matter  of  crying  in  order  to 
illustrate  Rousseau's  method  of  learning  by  experience.  He 
would  apply  this  same  principle  to  all  the  training  of  child. 
Whatever  the  latter  does  that  is  right,  must  bring  its  natural 
rewards;  while  whatever  he  does  that  is  wrong,  must  be 
followed  by  the  inevitable  natural  consequences.  If  he 
tells  a  lie,  he  must  forfeit  the  confidence  of  his  parents  and 
teachers;  while  he  must  be  made  to  appreciate  that  when 
he  tells  the  truth,  he  will  receive  their  trust  and  good  will. 
If  he  is  careless  with  his  toys  so  that  they  are  lost  or  broken, 
he  must  do  without  them,  so  that  he  will  learn  the  lesson  of 
carefulness.  If  he  is  heedless  and  tears  his  clothing,  he 
must  go  among  his  companions  in  rags,  and  this  may  make 
him  more  cautious  in  the  future.  If  he  cannot  sit  near  class- 
mates in  the  school-room  without  disturbing  them,  then  he 
must  be  isolated  until  he  learns  the  lesson  that  he  should  not 
be  a  source  of  annoyance  or  disturbance  to  others.  And  so 
on  at  any  length. 

He  applies  this  same  principle  of  learning  by  experience 
to  the  overcoming  of  fe^,  which  practically  all  children  pos- 
sess, to  gaining  an  idea  of  property  rights,  to  discriminating 
between  fakirs  and  honest  men,  and  so  on. 

To  illustrate  the  method  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  fear, 
Rousseau  says  that  the  child  ought  to  be  gradually  habituated 
to  seeing  strange  objects,  even  though  they  be  ugly  or  even 
terrifying,  in  order  that  he  may  become  accustomed  to  them 
and  so  rid  himself  of  aversion  to  them.  His  education  must 
proceed  by  degrees,  viewing  the  objects  at  first  from  a  distance, 
but  every  day  coming  a  little  nearer  to  them  until  he  dis- 
covers that  no  harm  can  come  to  him  from  them.  In  this 
way  he  should  be  led  to  see  and  to  handle  frogs,  serpents, 
and  other  creatures  that  usually  frighten  children  and  often 
even  adults.  Great  care  must  be  taJcen  to  protect  the  child 
from  ever  being  frightened  by  these  or  any  other  object. 

Rousseau's  method  is  well  illustrated  in  his  suggestions 
regarding  the  best  way  to  get  children  over  the  instinctive  fear 
of  masques.  He  says  he  would  begin  by  showing  a  child  the 
masque  of  a  face  which  is  pleasing.  Then  when  the  child 
becomes  familiar  with  it  so  that  he  will  handle  it  without 
hesitation,  some  one  puts  the  masque  upon  his  own  face,  so 
that  the  child  may  see  it.  "Then,"  says  Rousseau,  "I 
laugh  at  the  peculiar  appearance;  everyone  around  the  child 
laughs,  and  soon  the  child  himself  will  be  laughing  at  it." 
In  this  way  he  will  overcome  his  dislike  of  it.  Then  by 
degrees,  masques  of  more  and  more  ugly  countenances  are 
introduced,  imtil  finally  the  child  sees  genuinely  hideous 
ones.  But  he  is  not  now  frightened,  because  he  has  by  de- 
grees discovered  that  no  harm  can  result  from  any  sort  of 
masques. 

It  is  probable  that  no  principle  of  training  laid  down  by 
any  of  the  classic  writers  on  education  has  been  more  fruitfiil 
than  this  of  Rousseau's  on  learning  by  experience.  The 
more  we  know  of  the  development  of  the  child  mind,  the  more 
dearly  we  see  that  learning  requires  first  of  all  actual  vital, 
first-hand  experience.  But  the  child  must  draw  the  right 
conclusions  from  his  experiences.  And  here  arises  the  need 
for  the  teachers  to  help  the  child  to  see  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions.    Rousseau,  in  his  eagerness  to  follow 


nature  and  eliminate  all  teachers,  failed  to  appreciate  that 
the  child  left  to  himself  will  not  in  most  cases  readily  and 
accurately  trace  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in  his  con- 
duct, and  so  he  will  not  always  profit  by  experience.  He 
may  not  see  that  when  he  tells  a  falsehood,  say,  be  will  lose 
the  confidence  of  everyone  around  him.  Besides,  when  left 
to  himself,  even  if  he  could  discover  this  moral  law  he  would 
probably  not  reach  it  imtil  it  was  too  late;  until  he  would 
have  formfed  the  habit  of  prevarication.  The  ideal  method 
seems  to  be  to  bring  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher  to  help  the 
child  who  is  trying  to  interpret  his  experiences  in  all  his 
adjustments  to  the  world  of  people  and  of  things.  The  parent 
and  the  teacher  can  make  him  realize  that  the  present  ill 
consequences  of  his  telling  a  falsehood  will  always  follow  on 
every  similar  occasion.  It  has  always  been  true,  and  always 
will  be  true.  In  this  manner,  Rousseau's  method  of  learn- 
ing by  experience  may  be  supplemented  and  extended  by 
utilizing  the  experience  of  the  race  as  represented  by  the 
parent  and  teacher  and  minister,  to  supplement  and  enrich 
the  interpretations  of  the  individual  child.  The  child  musf^ 
have  experience,  but  his  elders  must  help  him  to  interpret  it 
and  to  apply  it  in  the  widest  possible  way. 


Self-Government  in  the  Schools 

S.  H.  C. 

IN  a  certain  Massachusetts  school  there  was  recently  a 
problem.  This  problem  has  been  solved.  The  school 
consisted  of  forty  pupils  of  average  intelligence  and 
morals.  Some,  thoughtlessly,  others,  maliciously,  made 
miserable  the  life  of  the  teacher.  She  therefore,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, made  the  teaching  secondary  and  wasted  precious 
moments  by  insipid  and  utterly  futile  commands  such  as: 

"  John,  turn  around,"  "  Mary,  keep  your  eyes  on  your  book,'^ 
"  William,  don't  let  me  see  you  whisper  again."  ^d  William 
didn't.  He  did  it  when  her  back  was  turned.  The  teacher 
did  not  improve  the  character  of  the  school,  and  soon  left. 

Last  year  a  new  plan  was  tried  successfully  there.  After  a 
friendly  and  confidential  talk  with  the  teacher,  the  school 
resolved  itself  into  a  court  which  should  try  all  cases  of  wrong- 
doing. This  court  became  a  power,  and  has  brought  order 
out  of  chaos.  The  judge  must  be  worthy  of  his  position 
and  feels  himself  to  be  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The  jury  is 
composed  of  a  faithful  few  who  have  risen  to  the  place  of 
honor  through  earnest  endeavor  and  effort. 

This  form  of  self-government  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust  and  cordiality,  for  as  all  are  working  now  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school,  the  teacher  is  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  the  pupils.  She  gains  their  respect  and 
affection;  then  they  confide  in  her  and  she  may  become  to 
them  an  inspiration.  When  shared  by  all,  discipline  is  no 
longer  a  burden,  for  there  is  no  ceaseless  nagging,  all  is 
cheerful.  The  children  now  compare  other  schools  with  their 
own,  and  feel  a  righteous  pride  in  their  own  good  record. 

The  character  of  the  pupils  as  a  whole  and  as  individuals 
is  now  being  developed,  for  they  are  learning  self-control  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others.  This  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of 
the  strong  toward  the  weak,  the  bright  toward  the  dull,  and 
the  older  toward  the  younger.  The  children  are  endued  with 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  Two  little,  dirty-faced,  towsled- 
headed  boys  came  to  the  teacher  lately,  and  one  said:  "  We're 
big  enough  to  do  good  now,  ain't  we?  Me  and  Johnny  are 
going  to  learn  Manuel  not  to  swear."  Any  teacher  would 
forgive  the  grammar  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment.  There 
is  always  some  good  in  every  child;  the  teacher  needs  only 
to  seek  for  it  in  the  spirit  of  love.  A  boy,  being  trusted^ 
grows  more  worthy  of  that  trust,  for  honor,  though  mayhap 
imdeveloped,  lies  latent  in  us  all.  As  a  boy  struggles  to 
be  more  maiily  he  gains  in  self-respct.  The  teacher,  al- 
though tired  and  discouraged  at  night,  cannot  feel  the  day 
wholly  wasted  when  one  little  chap  tells  her  that  he's  "goin^ 
to  try." 

This  particular  plan  trains  for  future  citizenship  inasmuch 
as  it  arouses  in  every  child  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his 
own  conduct  and  that  of  his  classmates.  It  creates  interest 
and  co-operation,  for  it  is  practical  and  provides  a  legitimate 
channel  for  the  surplus  of  animal  spirits  in/he  ymmg.   Since 
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the  interest  of  the  entire  school  is  intense,  certam  laws  and 
customs  of  the  government  may  thus  be  taught.  In  our 
scheme  of  self-government  the  judge  and  jury  learn  to  judge 
with  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  The  temptation  of  the 
culprit,  his  surroundings,  and  all  things  which  influenced 
him,  are  considered.  The  pimishment  fit  for  the  crime  is 
always  selected  and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  very  effective. 


But  above  all  else,  we  are  working  for  a  keen  realisation 
among  the  children  that  the  wrong  is  not  in  being  caught, 
but  in  the  act  itself.  When  they  realize  this,  then  Siey  have 
grasped  a  fimdamental  truth  of  all  character.  Such  things 
appeal  to  us  all  as  teachers  and  may  we  realize  that  ''what- 
ever  we  wish  to  find  in  a  nation's  life,  we  must  put  into  the 
schools." 


How  a  Blade  of  Grass  Saved 
the  Day 

Katharine  Atherton  Grimes 

AS  Miss  Allen  turned  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  fourth 
grade  room,  she  felt  a  shivery  tremor  in  the  region 
of  her  spine.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had  t^Jcen 
up  her  duties  in  the  Plummer  School  she  felt  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  day's  work.  Usually  self-possessed  and 
capable,  even  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  one  of 
her  limited  experience,  she  fdt  "all  at  sea"  on  this  particular 
morning,  because  the  careful  preparation  which  she  generally 
gave  every  lesson  was,  for  once,  undone.  The  thought  of 
this  pedagogical  crime  made  her  nervous  and  anxious.  It 
was  in  vain  that  her  conscience  argued  that  it  had  been  un- 
avoidable. She  felt  like  a  culprit,  nevertheless,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  deferred  visit  of  the  principal  might  be 
made  that  very  day  did  not  add  to  her  serenity. 

While  waiting  for  the  children  to  take  their  places,  she  gave 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  reading  and  arithmetic  lessons.  They 
were  plain  and  easy,  being  continuations  of  yesterday's 
subjects.  Somehow  or  other,  she  managed  to  get  thiou^ 
them,  without  any  very  bad  blunders,  and  was  beginning  to 
fed  her  self-poise  returning  a  little.  The  language  class 
came  next,  and,  in  the  usual  little  bustle  between  classes,  she 
cau^t  up  her  book  for  a  hasty  peep  at  the  work  for  the  day. 
^  Alas  for  her  plan!  The  book  dropped  quickly  from  her 
limp  fingers  as  the  d'^r  opened  to  admit  the  tall,  pleasant- 
faced  principal. 
"Never  mind  me,  Miss  Allen,"  she  heard  his  big,  cheery 


raarv 

voice  say,  as  he  took  a  chair  in  the  comer  of  the  room  back 
of  the  desk. 

If  she  only  could  "never  mind"!  But  this  was  his  first 
visit  to  her  room,  and  to  have  things  in  such  a  shape  she  felt 
was  somehow  unfair.    She  had  been  trying  so  hard,  and 

now .    In  her  vexation  she  could  have  cried  heartily. 

But  her  good  sense  was  telling  her  that  tp  give  way  now 
meant  utter  rout,  so  she  hurriedly  scrambled  to  her  mental 
feet,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  situation. 

"If  it  were  only  the  science  class  —  or  even  the  geography!*' 
she  inwardly  groaned.  The  language  lesson  had  been  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  snare  to  her  small  pupils  for  several 
days.  Of  all  subjects,  it  promised  the  least  hope.  She  knew 
the  pupils  were  as  unprepared  as  herself,  for  the  subject- 
matter  was  new,  and  she  had  not  had  time  to  develop  it 
property  the  day  before. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  Miss  Allen 
gave  one  despairing  glance  about  the  room,  and  tried  to  collect  * 
her  wits.  The  fleeting  thought  of  the  science  class  had  been 
a  glimmer  in  the  darkness.  Could  she  not  manage  to  corre- 
late it  with  the  language  work,  for  that  one  day,  and  so 
wrest  victory  from  defeat? 

Then  she  thought,  with  another  hopeless  inward  sigh,  that 
no  science  material  had  been  collected  for  the  day,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  no  light  task  to  get  together  specimens 
enough  for  thirty  children  at  a  moment's  notice.  She 
glanced  at  her  desk,  at  the  window-plants,  straggling  in 
uneven  rows  across  the  sill,  and  at  the  little  curio  cabinet  in  the 
comer.  Neither  inspiration  nor  help  wm  lorthcomiiig 
from  any  of  these.  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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be  an  utter  failure.  Deciding  to  dispense  with  that,  come 
what  might,  she  directed  the  class  to  leave  their  books  under 
their  desks,  as  she  mechanically  ordered  them  to  their  places. 

"Is  this  a  s*prisc  lesson,  Miss  Allen?"  asked  one  little  boy 
delightedly.  "S*prise  lessons"  were  the  spice  of  life  to  the 
fourth  grade.    They  were  always  sure  to  be  nice. 

Miss  Allen  smiled,  thankful  for  this  small  diversion. 

'^Yes,  Daniel,"  ^e  said,  managing  to  speak  with  her 
usual  bright  steadiness,  though  ^e  could  have  laughed 
hysterically  at  the  thought  of  the  significance  that  term  might 
have  before  the  lesson  was  ended. 

"  Because  it  is  a  surprise,"  she  went  on,  a  trifle  more  boldly, 
"I  could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it,  of  course.  So  Bessie 
and  Harry" — two  of  the  older  children — "may  help  me 
for  a  moment  to  get  ready,  while  the  rest  keep  very  still." 

The  small  assistants  were  called  to  a  moment's  whispered 
conference,  and  then  left  the  room  quietly,  with  an  enchant- 
ing air  of  mystery  about  them. 

"May  we  guess.  Miss  Allen?" 

"You  never  could!"  she  declared,  triumphantly,  thinking 
how  glad  she  would  be  had  she  an  idea  about  it  herself. 

"While  Bessie  and  Harry  are  gone,"  she  continued,  "some 
one  may  tell  me  what  the  book  told  us  to  study  about  for  to- 
day." Her  confident  air  gave  no  room  to  suspect  that  she 
was  asking  merely  for  information. 

There  was  a  moment's  uncertain  pause. 

"P'ssessive  nouns,"  faltered  one  little  girl,  shyly. 

"  Christopher'n'  s's!"  announced  a  freckle-faced  lad, 
waving  an  excited,  if  not  over-clean,  hand. 

"* Apostrophe,'  James,"  corrected  Miss  Allen,  smilingly, 
quieting  the  merriment  that  rippled  around  the  class. 

Just  then  the  little  "assistants"  reentered  the  room,  each 
with  a  small  bundle  that  was  delivered  to  the  teacher. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  you  never  could  guess!"  she  ex- 
claimed, holding  the  little  sheaves  up  before  the  class,  with 
an  air  that  said  plainly,  "This  is  a  very  important  matter, 
indeed!" 

To  herself  she  was  saying  desperately,  "Blades  of  grass 
and^  possessive  nouns!     Well,  they've  got  to  hitch,  somehow  1 " 

In  her  usual  orderly  manner,  though  her  mental  processes 
were  still  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  she  distributed  the  hastily- 
gathered  material  among  the  children.  They  received  it 
curiously.  They  had  never  before  considered  a  mere  blade 
of  grass  worthy  of  much  notice.  But  there  must  be  something 
about  it,  somewhere,  judging  from  the  bright,  expectant  look 
on  Miss  Allen's  face. 

"Blades  of  grass  and  possessive  nouns!  Blades  of  grass 
and  possessive  nouns!"  kept  drumming  dully  in  the  teacher- 
er's  mind.    But  she  must  never  let  them  guess! 

"Charles,  what  can  you  tell  me  about  the  little  leaf  you 
have?"  she  asked  engagingly. 

"It's  green,"  promptly  responded  Charles. 

"And  you,  OHve?" 

"It  is  long  and  sharp." 

Little  by  little  the  children  were  led  to  make  the  usual 
brief  statements  about  the  material  they  held  in  their  hands. 
Then  came  the  crucial  test.  How  was  she  to  gather  up  these 
fragments  and  place  them  in  an  orderly  train  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  book? 

"You  may  look  closely  again,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of 
mysterious  meaning,  "and  see  if  you  can  find  any  'apos- 
trophe and  s's  '  on  the  blades." 

The  children  were  bewildered  for  a  moment,  then  one 
bright  little  girl  caught  her  meaning  and  volunteered  timidly, 
"*The  grass's  color  is  green.'    Is  that  right.  Miss  Allen?" 

"Couldn't  be  better!"  encouraged  the  teacher.  "Who 
else?" 

"The  leaf's  edge  is  thin,"  came  promptly  from  freckled 
Jamie. 

"Good  again!    Let's  write  it  down." 

Tn  a  short  space  the  blackboard  held  the  following  little 
story,  dictated  sentence  by  sentence  by  the  children,  and 
headed  by  a  wonderful  grass-blade  in  green  crayon. 

"The  grass  was  carried  in  Bessie's  hand.  She  had  Harry's 
help  to  get  it.  It  was  laid  on  the  children's  desks,  by  the. 
teacher's  order. 

"  The  leaves'  shapes  are  much  alike.  They  are  narrow 
and  pointed.    The  blade's  tip  is  sharp. 


"The  farmer's  field  is  full  of  grass.  When  it  has  grown 
tall  it  is  cut  down.  The  farmer's  cattle  eat  it  when  it  is  dry. 
It  makes  part  of  their  winter's  food." 

As  Miss  Allen  turned  to  dismiss  the  class,  she  saw  that  the 
principal  was  holding  a  stray  blade  in  his  hand,  and  looking 
at  it  interestedly.  She  breathed  easier  as  she  failed  to  detect 
in  his  face  the  cold  criticism  she  most  dreaded  to  meet.  After 
th«  noon  bell  had  struck,  and  the  children  had  filed  out  in 
long  orderly  rows,  she  turned,  determined  to  face  the  music 
then  and  there. 

An  apology  was  just  trembling  on  her  lips  when  she  was 
surprised  by  the  principal's  big,  hearty  voice,  saying,  "Well 
done.  Miss  Allen!  That  was  the  most  instructive  language 
lesson  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  The  *  Christopher  'n'  s's' 
were  always  hard  for  me  to  get,  when  I  was  a  lad.  But  your 
children  were  so  interested  in  their  material  that  they  seemed 
to  fit  them  in  unconsciously.  It  was  a  very  cleverly  planned 
lesson." 

Miss  Allen  caught  her  breath  in  delighted  surprise.  Her 
honest  soul,  however,  could  not  accept  these  undeserved 
laurels  without  a  protest. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  planned  at  all.  It  was  just  a  *  hap- 
pen-so.' I  —  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  I  had 
failed  to  prepare  my  lessons  for  to-day.  The  teachers'  meet- 
ing held  so  late  last  night,  and  —  and  — " 

"And  Miss  Miller  was  sick,  so  you  looked  over  her  papers. 
O,  I  know.  She  told  me  not  to  visit  your  room  to-day.  That 
was  why  I  came.  I  like  to  see  how  my  teachers  handle  emer- 
gencies. And  your  lesson  was  splendid.  Why,  I  never  knew 
Uiere  was  so  much  in  a  blade  of  grass  before,  myself." 

"All  the  same,  I  shall  shiver  every  time  I  look  at  one  for  a 
while,"  said  Miss  Allen  to  herself,  with  a  tremulous  little 
smile,  as  she  pinned  on  her  hat,  after  the  door  had  closed 
behind  the  broad  shoulders.  "But  I'm  so  glad  he  —  under- 
stood!"   

The  Left-handed  Child 

Julia  Gorham 

All  teachers  some  time  in  their  experience,  and  some  teachers 
many  times,  have  children  in  their  classes  who  use  the  left 
hand.  In  most  cases  the  child,  being  self-taught  in  writing, 
sits  awkwardly,  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  light  from 
falling  on  his  paper.  He  gets  too  dose  to  it,  and  rounds  his 
shoidders.  His  thumb  and  forefinger  are  badly  cramped,  the 
circulation  is  impeded,  and  he  cannot  write  rapidly.  As  rapid 
writing  with  the  left  hand  is  seldom  developed  later,  this 
may  be  a  serious  handicap  in  later  life. 

What  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty,  best  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil?  Perhaps  what  was  done  for  ope 
child  here  in  a  public  school  may  prove  a  help  to  those  teach- 
ers who  are  wondering  what  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do. 

When  this  girl  entered  school,  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
her  use  her  right  hand  exclusively.  She  was  coaxed  and 
rewarded  for  ail  the  attempts  she  made,  but  the  trials  were 
too  spasmodic  to  have  any  lasting  effect.  The  effort  was 
therefore  abandoned.  As  she  advanced  from  grade  to  grade 
she  was  allowed  to  use,  without  remark  or  criticism,  the  left 
hand  for  arithmetic,  language  work  or  any  study  requiring 
thought  or  speed,  but  when  the  daily  penmanship  lesson  was 
given,  she  was  compelled  dining  that  half  hour  to  sit  correctly 
and  to  hold  her  pen  correctly  in  her  right  hand.  It  was 
laborious,  and  the  results  at  first  were  not  what  might  be  called 
show  work,  but  she  gradually  acquired  muscular  control. 

She  was  encouraged  to  write  single  sentences  on  the  black- 
board, always  using  the  right  hand.  In  this  way  she  acquired 
confidence.  Occasionally  she  was  asked  to  demonstrate  to 
the  class  how  well  she  could  write  with  both  hands. 

What  was  the  result?    Did  the  effort  pay? 

She  has  been  teaching  many  years,  always  using  the  right 
hand  for  blackboard  work,  except  where  the  use  of  the  left 
gave  her  increased  control  of  her  class.  When  she  realized 
how  conspicuous  the  use  of  the  left  hand  made  her  in  hotels 
and  other  public  places,  she  forced  herself  to  use  the  right, 
so  that  to-day  she  uses  one  hand  as  freely  as  the  other. 

What  this  child  was  trained  to  do  others  can  do  with  a 
little  supervision  and  help.  Shall  we  not,  then,  help  our  left- 
handed  children  to  develop  their  latent  powers? 
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The   Coming  of  Spring 

There's  something  m  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare  — 
A  scent  of  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings. 

There's  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That's  in  the  morning  sky, 
Before  the  sun  is  high. 

And  though  on  plain  and  hill 
'Tis  winter,  winter  still, 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  wmter's  had  its  day. 

And  all  this  changing  tint. 
This  whispers  stir  and  hint 
Of  l>ud  and  bloom  and  wing. 
Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

And  to-morrow  or  to-day 
The  brooks  will  break  away 
Frt>m  their  icy,  frbzen  sleep, 
And  run,  and  laugh,  and  leap. 

And  the  next  tUng,  in  the  woods» 
The  catkins  in  their  hoods 
Of  fur  and  silk  will  stand, 
A  sturdy  little  band. 

And  the  tassels  soft  and  fine 
Of  the  hazel  will  entwine, 
And  the  eldeir  branches  show 
Their  buds  against  the  snow. 

So,  silently  but  swift, 
Above  the  wintry  drift. 
The  long  days  gain  and  gain. 
Until  on  hill  and  plain  — 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more. 
Returning  as  before, 
We  see  the  bloom  of  birth 
Make  young  again  the  earth. 

—  Nora  Perry 


Experience   Corner 

Some  February  Snap-shots 

IT  was  one  of  those  very  rare  occasions  when  the  thought- 
ful business-man  had  the  time  to  visit  the  schools.  This 
afternoon  he  had  attended  the  Flag  Day  exercises, 
making  a  special  effort  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  his  own  "young  hopeful"  was  billed  to  take  a  part  in  the 
entertainment.  The  children  sang,  recited  and  presented 
their  drills  in  the  usual  well-trained  fashion  and  this  special 
one  of  the  audience  listened  very  attentively.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  many  things  set  him  to  thinking.  In  the 
first  place  he  noticed  that  over  a  third  of  the  program  was 
concerned  with  bravery  and  soldier-life.  Now  that  was  a 
curious  thing  in  a  century  marked  by  the  absence  of  war  and 
by  the  wide-spread  development  of  industrial  life  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  social  idea  of  a  imiversal  brotherhood  of 
men.  He  could  not' understand  why  the  ideal  set  forth  in 
these  bits  of  entertainment  was  that  of  the  knight  of  the  Middle 
Ages  instead  of  that  to  be  desired  in  the  loyal  American 
citizen.  To  be  sure  war  might  suddenly  rise  up  before  the 
nation,  but  even  then,  the  regular  resources  would  be  called 
upon  for  the  supply  of  soldiers  to  be  placed  on  the  field. 
Besides  this  fact,  the  business  man  could  not,  just  at  that  time, 
see  any  indications  that  the  reign  of  the  "dove  of  peace" 
was  apt  to  be  very  short,  therefore  he  questioned  and  won- 
dered. 

Another  third,  or  ratder  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  of  the  program,  dealt  entirely  with  the  flag,  an 
excellent  thing  in  itself  but  —  the  business  man  had  a  pretty 
matter-of-fact,  everyday  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  he 
knew  that  one  of  the  universal  truths  of  life  is  this  one  —  that 
making  a  thing  too  common  always  cheapens  it.    The  room 


was  ablaze  with  the  national  colors.  A  beautiful  large  flag 
draped  the  front  of  the  room.  Clusters  of  flags  stood  in  the 
window.  Each  desk  was  ornamented  with  a  flag  of  a  size 
suitable  for  handling  by  the  children.  The  visitor  could  not 
help  wondering  what  the  effect  of  seeing  and  hearing  so  much 
"flag"  could  be,  especially  since  he  remembered  that  his 
own  small  boy  had  for  weeks  talked  of  nothing  else  but 
painting  and  cutting  flags.  Likewise,  how  much  real 
patriotism  could  possibly  be  left  to  the  teacher  who,  at  the 
end  of  all  this  mess  of  special-day  work,  was  just  then  playing 
the  part  of  director  over  this  thoroughly  drilled  set  of  per- 
formers? Just  what  would  be  the  effect  if  each  school-room 
had  but  one  flag,  beautiful  in  material  and  coloring,  and 
cherished  as  belonging  to  that  room  alone  ?  Thus  the  visitor 
sat  and  listened,  impressed,  it  is  true,  by  the  fact  that,  even 
here,  the  germ  of  the  oratory  that  was  to  mark  the  coming 
generation  was  clearly  in  evidence,  as  the  boys  and  girls  gave 
their  little  recitations  and  yet  —  he  found  himself  continuaUy 
reverting  to  the  same  troublesome  questions  which,  being 
"mere  man"  and  no  wise  pedagogue,  he  had  to  dismiss  un- 
answered. At  the  dose  of  the  afternoon  he  walked  homeward, 
still  puzzled,  but  with  the  fervent  hope  that  some  thoughtful 
teacher  might  be  able  to  solve  these  school-room  problems 
successfully. 

Miss  Sherwood  was  putting  her  room  in  order.  It  was 
half-past  five  on  February  twenty-second  and  the  last  parent 
had  departed.  The  teacher  ached  in  every  limb  and  should 
have  been  on  her  way  home,  but  she  was  determined  that 
nothing  of  the  feast  of  patriotism  should  remain  until  the 
next  morning;  therefore,  mounted  high  on  a  step-ladder, 
she  laboriously  stretched  and  labored  to  pull  down  the  festoon 
that  had  busied  her  imtil  six-thirty  on  the  previous  eveningj  P 
As  she  folded  several  large  flags,  she  mentally  reviewed  th^ 
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events  of  the  afternoon.  The  program  had  been  a  decided 
success  and  the  audience  of  attentive  parents  had  applauded 
it  enthusiastically.  This  was  a  grateful  thought,  but  with  it 
came  the  stunning  revelation  of  the  cost  of  it  all.  The  past 
month  came  before  her  mind  with  the  added  clearness  of 
retrospection.  Her  days  had  been  an  endless  round  of "  flag  " 
in  all  its  forms.  A  bewildering  remembrance  of  a  mass  of 
flags,  painted,  cut,  colored  and  drawn,  rose  up  before  her. 
Her  ears  rang  again  with  the  endless  and  laborious  repetition 
of  recitation  and  dialogue.  Somehow  the  hero  stories  had 
lost  the  glamor  that,  on  every  other  year,  had  fired  her  en- 
thusiasm. There  had  been  flag  in  the  reading  lessons,  flag 
in  the  language  work,  flag  mixed  up  with  the  sense-train- 
ing games — in  short,  nothing  but  flag  from  morning  to 
night  and  from  Monday  to  Friday.  And  the  children, 
with  their  limited  power  of  attention  and  the  inborn  child- 
ish craving  for  frequent  changes  and  variety  —  how 
could  they  possibly  have  enjoyed  this  eternal  thrumming 
away  upon  only  one  string  ?  To  be  sure,  the  principal  of  the 
building  always  planned  to  have  the  Washington  Birthday 
program  the  one  big  event  of  the  school  year  and,  as  a  result. 


each  teacher  in  this  particular  building  felt  that  she  must  give 
an  elaborate  program;  all  this  was  true,  but  even  these  things 
did  not  begin  to  justify  all  of  the  errors  of  the  past  four  weeks. 
A  sudden  realization  of  the  humorous  side  of  it  all  struck  her, 
and  she  laughed  with  mingled  glee  and  pity.  "Why  the  poor 
littie  dears!"  she  said  as  she  wiped  her  eyes.  "What  a  diet 
I  have  kept  them  on  I  It  must  have  been  worse  than  eating 
porridge  every  meal  for  a  month  —  and  I  with  my  boasted 
six  years  of  experience!  Well,  well,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
spared  for  one  more  year  in  order  that  I  can  prove  to  myself 
that  I  still  have  a  litde  common  sense  left.  Poor  children  and 
poor  flag!  It's  a  wonder  every  one  of  my  littie  ones  doesn't 
wish  that  he  had  been  a  Chinamen!  This  is  the  last  blunder 
for  me  in  this  line."  And  she  went  to  put  away  the  last  hand- 
ful of  flags,  still  determined  that  no  remnant  of  the  feast 
should  remain,  but  now  determined  for  a  different  reason. 

The  principal  and  her  youngest  teacher  were  consulting 
over  the  flag-day  program.     "I  found  one  very  good  play," 
the  teacher  was  saying.    "  It  is  quite  long,  but  simple.    The 
{Continued  on  nexi  page) 
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My  Shadow 


I  have  a  litde  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me. 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  L  can  see. 
He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me  when  I  jump  into  my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  b  the  way  he  likes  to  grow  — 
Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very  slow; 
For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  India  rubber  ball, 
And  he  sometimes  gets  so  litde  that  there's  none  of  him  at 
all. 


He  hasn't  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way. 
He  stays  so  dose  beside  me,  he's  a  coward  you  can  see; 
I'd  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks  to 
me! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercu|); 
But  my  lazy  littie  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  mc  and  was  fast  asleep  in  .bed. 
^From  ''A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,''  hy  R,  L.  Stevenson, 
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chief  objection  to  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  child  who  takes 
part  must  be  provided  with  a  special  dress,  made  purposely 
for  this  occasion." 

The  principal  took  the  book,  looked  over  the  little  drama 
and  then  spoke  out  of  the  years  of  her  experience.  "  My  dear, 
don't  attempt  it.  That  play  would  call  for  an  almost  endless 
amoimt  of  drill  and*  worry.  You  would  be  worn  thread- 
bare—  and  the  children  too  —  before  the  thing  was  only 
half  as  perfect  as  you  would  want  it  to  be.  Take  my  advice 
and  do  not  try  to  have  yo\ir  program  too  elaborate.  Flag 
Day  is  a  good  institution  because  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
our  crowded  ciuriculum,  we  should  not  be  apt  to  stop  long 
enough  to  let  the  children  really  find  out  what  a  great  country 
and  flag  we  possess  —  but,  where  any  teacher  has  an  affair 
of  this  kind,"  tapping  the  book,  "  on  her  hands,  it  means  a 
month  of  wearing  and  difficult  drill  outside  of  school  hours, 
several  weeks  of  interrupted  and  valueless  school  work,  a 
roomful  of  excited  children  and,  worst  of  all,  an  overworked 
and  worried  teacher  who  is  bound  to  be  nervous  for  months 
afterward.  Frankly,  the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle.  It  is 
far  better  to  plan  a  simple  afternoon  of  recitations  and  songs, 
give  some  of  the  regtQar  physical  work,  allowing  the  children 
to  hold  a  small  flag  in  each  hand,  and  get  the  whole  affair 
ready  in  a  playful  spirit  of  enjoyment.  The  less  drill  re- 
quired, the  better.  This  is  my  ideal  of  a  primary  -flag-day 
program.    Now  go  to  work  and  attain  it,  if  you  can." 


Primary  Writing 

Annie  A.  Latham 

WRITING  in  the  first  primary  is  very  apt  to  prove 
difficult  for  both  pupils  and  teacher,  unless  the 
teacher  is  very  much  alive  to  the  subject,  and  can 
make  it  extremely  interesting  to  her  pupils.  Large 
results  along  this  line  are  often  required  of  the  first  grade 
teacher,  and  to  accomplish  results  a  great  deal  of  drill  is  de- 
manded of  the  children,  which  often  proves  irksome,  and  care- 
less work  is  the  result  unless  great  effort  is  put  forth  by  the 
teacher. 

In  our  large  cities  and  foreign  districts,  where  the  children 
are  in  our  schools  but  a  few  years  at  the  best,  it  should  be 
our  duty  and  pleasure  to  teach  much  and  well  during  that 
time.  And  what  do  these  children  need  more  than  to  know 
how  to  write  well,  except,  of  course  to  read. 

In  my  work,  I  apply  a  variety  of  devices  for  breaking  up 
and  changing  the  work,  and  making  the  children  happy  and 
interested.  I  never  allow  the  children  to  believe  their  work  is 
easy,  as  I  have  always  found  that  children  will  work  much 
more  eagerly  when  they  believe  they  are  doing  something 
hard  and  worth  while  —  something  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters  might  be  doing.     It  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  when  we  are  merely  learning 
to  form  very  smaU  words,  we  talk  about  the  different  curves 
and  lines  in  the  letters,  and  name  the  different  movements 
after  familiar  objects;  for  instance,  in  making  an  e,  we  call 
it  looping  the  loop,'  and  what  child  does  not  care  to  perform 
such  a  feat  ?  It  takes  only  a  second,  but  it  adds  zest  and  vim 
to  those  first  few  hard  driUs. 

Good  papers  are  always  saved  for  our  portfolios,  but  care- 
less papers  are  immediately  consigned  to  the  waste  basket. 
I  think  in  anything,  the  saving  of  good  work  serves  as  an 
incentive. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  write  very  simple  sen- 
tences on  paper,  for  all  the  work  should  be  the  simplest  of  the 
simple,  we  begin  to  make  what  we  call  our  *  alphabet  book,' 
every  page  of  which  is  illustrated  with  a  picture.  For  ex- 
ample, our  first  lesson  might  be  '*A  is  for  apple."  Every 
child  is  given  a  paper  with  a  tiny  apple  pasted  or  sketched 
at  the  top.  The  story  is  written  as  neatly  as  possible  under- 
neath on  every  line.  After  the  lesson,  the  paper  is  put  away 
for  our  first  page,  and  so  on.  When  finished,  the  book  is 
tied  with  ribbon,  and  the  proud  owner  is  allowed  to  take  it 
home.  A  large  box  of  magazine  pictures  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  this  work. 

We  also  make  what  we  call  our  rainbow  book.  This  book 
contains  six  sheets.  Each  sheet  has  a  color  pasted  at  the  top, 
beginning  with  red,  and  following  in  natural  <)rder. 


'  The  story  usually  reads,  **This  is  red,"  etc.  When  finished, 
the  child  makes  his  own  cover  by  pasting  a  picture  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  writing  his  name  underneath.  This  can  be 
done  during  busy  work  time.  The  teacher  ties  the  books 
together  with  ribbon  to  be  taken  home.  This  book  also 
serves  as  a  review  of  the  colors  learned  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year.  Children  will  work  very  faithfully  if  they  arc 
allowed  to  exhibit  their  work  among  the  family  at  home. 
If  we  teachers  would  only  realize  this  more  and  more. 

We  also  have  our  "  week  book."  Each  page  has  some  story 
about  a  day  of  the  week.  Also  our  **  month  book."  These 
are  finished  like  the  others. 

Our  spelling  is  copied  once  a  week  from  the  board  and  the 
papers  are  saved  and  made  into  little  booklets.  All  perfect 
papers  from  dictated  spelling  are  made  prominent  in  some 
way. 

February  offers  a  score  of  suggestions  for  changing  the 
regtQar  writing  work.  What  child  is  more  interested  in 
writing  a  short  sentence  about  Lincoln,  if  he  has  a  picture 
as  well  as  the  words  to  watch,  while  he  is-  doing  it.  He  is 
also  very  much  more  apt  to  remember  what  he  has  written. 

For  teaching  children  to  write  their  names  I  use  name 
cards.  The  first  set ,  is  very  simple  with  a  small  picture  at 
the  top,  and  their  first  name  below. 

The  second  card  has  a  little  larger  picture  at  the  top  and  aU 
their  names  written  below.  Their  last  name  card,  which  comes 
very  near  the  end  of  the  year  is  very  much  larger,  as  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  has  a 
picture  pasted  at  the  top  and  their  name  and  address  below. 
Taking  proper  care  of  the  cards  is  an  item  of  no  small  im- 
portance. 

Our  papers  are  by  no  means  models  of  perfection,  very 
often  they  are  far  from  it,  but  I  have  found  by  experience 
that  this  method  produces  the  best  work  of»  which  the  child 
is  capable,  which  after  all  is  our  chief  aim.  Praise  accom- 
pli ^hes  much  good  in  all  this  work. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  devices  which  I  use  in  this 
work,  and  of  course  they  are  varied  as  changes  require,  but 
they  serve  to  keep  the  children  interested  and  happy,  which  is 
half  the  battle  fought. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  children  do  not  drill.  It 
is,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  nothing  but  drill,  drill,  driD 
but  under  a  cover  so  hidden  the  children  never  suspect  it. 

It  means  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  for  the  teacher,  but  ii 
can  all  be  accomplished  at  odd  moments. 

Let  us  work  to  keep  the  children  so  interested  that  no 
moment  of  the  day  can  be  called  wasted.  Let  it  mean  to 
them  a  time  of  sunshine  and  of  much  work  accomplished. 


One  Cure  for  Tardiness 

E. 

ONE  week  of  school  was  over  and  Miss  Carey  was 
looking  over  the  register.  Such  an  array  of  tardy 
marksl  She  was  not  much  surprised  because  the 
reputation  of  the  school*  had  reached  her  ears  im- 
mediately after  her  arrival.  We  have  a  good  school,  but 
the  pupils  are  always  late,  not  much,  but  just  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  first  few  minutes  by  the  entrance  of  the  tardy  members. 
The  sound  of  the  bell  did  not  hurry  them  much  and  it  was 
the  same  morning  and  npon.  Pleasant  smiles,  encouraging 
words,  gentle  reproofs,  and  sharper  ones  had  been  of  no 
avail  and  Friday's  showing  —  Exhibit  No.  5  —  was  the  larg- 
est and  blackest.  She  had  intercepted  Thomas,  the  champion 
of  the  tardies,  and  had  questioned,  *' Thomas,  are  you  always 
tardy?"  Came  the  answer,  "Yes,  ma'am,  'most  always," 
She  thought  of  this  as  she  gazed  at  the  register  and  also  of  a 
remark  she  had  heard  an  old  man  make:  "I'd  thrash  those 
kids  imtil  they'd  make  it  their  business  to  get  there  on  time." 
That  did  not  recommend  itself  to  her  because  it  did  not 
agree  with  her  less  strenuous  ways  of  teaching  and  then  it 
looked  like  a  mountainous  task  to  punish  ten  or  a  dozen  young- 
sters at  the  opening  of  each  session. 

Miss  Carey  was  resourceful  and  by  Monday  morning  her 
plans  were  made.  After  the  dragged-out  procession  was 
finally  seated  and  morning  exercises  were  over,  she  said,  "I 
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am  sorry  you  weren't  all  here  on  time  this  morning  as  I  have 
a  surprise  for  you.  I  will  save  it  until  some  morning  or  noon 
when  you  are  all  here." 

\  Habits  are  hard  to  break,  and  though  there  was  such  a 
mighty  effort,  it  was  not  until  Thursday  morning  that  all 
were  there  and  the  picture  of  curiosity.  Wonder  of  won- 
ders 1  Thomas  the  tardy  was  five  minutes  early,  but  the 
door  almost  dosed  on  puffing  red-faced  Bobby  Barrett  who 
had  clutched  his  poky  little  brother  and  dragged  him  at  a 
wonderful  speed  the  last  few  rods.  After  devotional  exercises 
came  their  surprise.  Miss  Carey  has  a  beautiful  voice  — 
not  wonderful  in  its  training,  but  with  a  wealth  of  expres- 
sion. The  first  week  of  school  she  had  suffered  with  a  cold 
and  after  her  inspiration  came  she  had  been  careful  to  use 
it  but  a  very  little  in  the  music  lessons.  She  sang  to  them 
Eugene  Field's  "Little  Boy  Blue." 

It  was  only  an  experiment  and  she  was  anxious  as  to  the 
effect.  The  quiet  room  and  the  long  sound  of  escaping 
breath^told  her  of  rapt  attention.  A  pupil  was  called  for- 
ward to  select  ao  envelope  from  a  small  box  filled  with  them. 
Then^she  explained  that  in  it  was  a  card  that  would  tell  her 
when*she^was  to  sing  to  them  again.     Perhaps  it  would  be 


Monday  morning  or  Thursday  noon  or  some  other  morning 
or  noon,  but  whatever  time  it  said  there  would  be  a  surprise 
for  them  if  they  were  all  on  time.  If  not  they  would  lose  the 
chance. 

There  was  a  great  improvement  after  this.  Sometimes 
she  told  a  story  but  they  liked  the  songs  better.  After  a  few 
weeks  she  wrote  this  note; 

Dear  Florence: 

Will  you  pleaae  come  to  my  school  some  day  and  diaw  pic- 
tures for  my  pupils.    I  will  pay  your  carfare  and  be 

Your  debtor, 

Mary  R.  Carey 

Her  friend  came  and  won  their  hearts  with  her  clever 
straight  line  pictures.  A  violinist  was  persuaded  to  enter- 
tain them  one  morning.  When  the  Canadian  Jubilee  Singers 
came  to  town  and  stopped  at  the  hotel  where  Miss  Carey 
boarded,  she  asked  the  quartette  to  sing  a  couple  of  songs  to 
her  children.  The  year  is  now  over  and  the  register  has  be- 
come an  imspotted  page  and  we  trust  that  the  cure  is  a  lasting 
one. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  do  what  she  did,  but  try  something* 
Your  experiment  may  be  as  successful  as  hers. 


Literature  for  February 

I  The  Children's  Hour 

Mary  T.  Draper 
Preparation 
The  Real  Castle 

Show  pictures  of  castles  of  feudal  times. 

Sketch  on  blackboard  a  simple  plan  of  a  castle.  Help 
children  to  get  a  vivid  picture  of  a  castle  and  some  elementary 
idea  of  warfare  in  feudal  times,  mentioning  in  the  dis- 
cussion all  the  terms  used  in  the  poem. 

SuggesHons  —  A  castle  was  used  as  a  place  to  live  in  and 
as  a  fortress.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  having 
many  turrets  or  towers.  Outside  the  wall  was  a  broad, 
deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  The  bridge  that  crossed  this 
ditch  (moat)  was  drawn  up  on  the  casde  side  when  not  in 
use  so  that  no  one  could  cross  to  the  castle  gate.  Many 
wandering  bands  of  robbers,  called  banditti,  lived  in  the 


forests.  A  guard  walked  back  and  forth  over  the  gates  of 
the  castle,  on  the  lookout  for  banditti  or  other  enemies. 
The  round  tower  was  the  safest  part  of  the  castle,  because 
its  walls  were  very  thick  (fourteen  feet)  and  strong.  Under 
the  round  tower  was  the  dungeon.  Prisoners  were  put  in 
the  dungeon.  There  was  a  large,  round  opening,  like  a 
well,  in  the  comer  of  the  tower,  so  dark  and  deep  that  the 
bottom  could  not  be  seen.  Through  this  opening  the 
prisoners  were  let  down  by  means  of  ropes  into  the  dimgeon. 
When  they  were  once  fast  in  the  dungeon  they  must  stay  there 
forever,  as  there  was  no  way  of  escape.  As  you  see  by  the 
pictures,  many  of  these  casties  are  in  ruins.  They  have  not 
been  used  for  hundreds  of  years. 

How  could  an  enemy  enter  the  castle  ? 

To  scale  the  wall  they  had  ladders  with  hooks  at  the  top 
to  fasten  them  to  the  wall. 

But  what  must  they  do  before  they  could  scale  the  wall? 

To  do  this  they  must  wait  until  the  water  was  low  in  the 
ditch.  ,  J 
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So  they  must  plot  and  plan  to  make  a  rush  or  sudden  raid 
when  the  gates  were  imguarded  so  that  they  could  surround 
the  castle  and  take  it  by  surprise. 

The  Author 
His  work  or  occupation  carried  on  in  the  study. 
nis  love  of  children. 

The  hour  between  dark  and  daylight  called  the  children's 
hour. 

The  Make-Believe  Castle 

Mr.  Longfellow  makes  believe  that  his  study  is  his  castle 
and  he  tells  us  about  it  in  the  poem,  "The  Children's  Hour." 

The  Poem 
Read  the  poem  impressively. 

The  Conclusion 
Who  makes  a  raid  on  Mr.  Longfellow's  castle? 
How  do  they  enter  the  castle  wall? 
What  do  they  do  after  they  have  entered  ? 
What  does  he  call  his  turret? 
After  they  have  surroimded  him  what  do  they  do? 
What  does  Mr;  Longfellow  say  he  will  do  with  his  blue- 
eyed  banditti? 
How  long  will  he  keep  them  there? 
Will  they  suffer  like  the  prisoners  in  a  real  casde? 
Why  not? 
Why  did  Mr.  Longfellow  write  this  poem? 


A  Study  in  Story  Development 

Proserpina 
Mary  E.  Warning 

(It  is  as  essential  for  the  story-teller  to  have  a  frame-work  upon 
niiich  to  huild  her  narrative  as  for  the  architect  to  have  a  plan  for  his 
house.  More  especially  is  this  fact  true  if  one  wishes  the  pupU  to  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  story  by  answering  pertinent  questions,  or 
that  he  shall  reproduce  it  himself.  In  presenting  the  familiar  myth, 
Pioaeipina,  one  may  keep  in  mind  some  such  simple  arrangement  of  the 
parts -of  the  narrative  as  follows:  Introduction,  Greeks'  dislike  for 
winter  and  their  consequent  efforts  to  explain  its  occurrence;  setting, 
introduction  of  Proserpina  and  Ceres;  preliminary  situation,  Proser- 
pina left  alone;  happening,  abduction  of  Proserpina;  series  of  situa- 
tions (i)  Proserpina's  grief;  (2)  Ceres*  vow;  (3)  Proserpina's^ 
hanger:  (4)  Mercury's  visit;  culmination,  Proserpina's  return;  con- 
clusion, cause  for  change  of  seasons.) 

"Whew,  but  it's  cold!  I  wish  summer  would  last  for- 
ever." Russel  threw  another  log  on  the  hearth  and  proceeded 
to  warm  his  stinging  hands. 

"You're  like  the  old  Greeks."  Miss  Ann  smiled  as  she 
made  room  for  the  cold  lad  on  the  rug  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"What's  the  story  about  them?"  Burton  crowded  eagerly 
up  to  Miss  Ann's  knee. 

"Burton  thinks  there's  a  story  about  everything,"  said 
Muriel  a  bit  scornfully,  yet  both  she  and  Caryl  looked  ex- 
pectantly toward  Miss  Ann. 

"There  is  a  good  one  coming  to-night.  I  can  tell  by  the 
shine  in  her  eyes,"  cried  Russel. 

"You  are  all  to  help  in  the  telling  this  time." 

The  four  children  dropped  into  comfortable  positions  and 
Miss  Ann  began. 

"The  reason  I  said  Russel  is  like  the  Greeks  is  that  they 
loved  the  beautiful  things  of  summer  so  much  that  they  did 
not  like  to  see  them  go  away.  They  wished  the  fields  might 
always  be  green,  the  trees  leafy,  and  the  flowers  in  blossom. 
They  could  see  no  reason  for  the  lovely  things  withering  and 
dying  and  they  wondered  a  great  deal  about  it.  Finally  some- 
one expressed  his  thought  about  the  change  which  comes 
each  year  in  this  story. 

"Long,  long  ago  there  lived,  with  her  kind  mother,  Ceres, 
a  dear  little  girl..  She  had  bright  blue  eyes  and  the  shiniest 
golden  hair.  Proserpina  —that  was  the  little  girl's  name— 
was  such  a  good,  happy  child  that  she  was  like  a  sunbeam, 
and  everybody  loved  her. 

"Now  Ceres  was  a  very  busy  woman.  She  was  the  mother 
of  every  green  thing  that  grew.  What  do  you  imagine  she 
had  to  do?" 


"Tend  her  garden,"  said  Burton. 

"Yes,  she  had  to  plant  and  water,  to  see  that  there  was 
sunshine  enough  for  flowers  and  trees  and  fields.  One  day 
she  had  a  large  field  of  com  to  plant,  a  long  distance  away 
from  home,  too  far,  indeed,  to  take  Proserpina.  So,  kissing 
the  child  goodbye,  and  bidding  her  be  a  good  girl,  she  hurried 
to  her  work. 

"What  do  you  suppose  Proserpina  did  the  first  thing  after 
her  mother  had  gone?" 

"Played  in  every  room  in  the  house,"  quickly  answered 
Caryl,  to  whom  this  privilege  was  denied. 

"Perhaps  she  did.  Do  you  think  she  would  be  happy 
very  long  alone  in  the  house?" 

"No.  I  think  she  woidd  go  outdoors  to  find  somebody 
to  play  with,"  said  Muriel. 

"That  is  just  what  she  did  do.  Not  far  from  her  house 
was  the  seashore,  so  she  ran  down  there.  Whom  could  she 
find  for  playmates  there?" 

"The  fishes." 

"Crabs." 

"Oh,  mermaids,"  from  Muriel. 

"Quite  right.  The  little  maids  of  the  sea  came  up  to 
welcome  her.    They  brought  gifts.    What,  do  you  suppose  ?  '* 

"Coral." 

"Sea-weed  and  moss." 

"Shells." 

"  Yes,  all  of  these  things.  Now  when  they  gave  Proserpina 
so  many  things,  how  do  you  suppose  she  would  feel  ?" 

"Grateful." 

"As  if  she  wanted  to  do  something  for  them." 

"That  is  exacdy  the  way  sh?  did  feel,  so  she  ran  into  her 
mother's  great  garden  to  gather  flowers  for  her  friends.  There 
were  many  kinds,  of  which  Proserpina  soon  had  hands  and 
apron  full.  She  was  about  to  return  to  the  seashore,  when 
she  saw  a  little  farther  on  a  bush  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  she  had  ever  seen.  As  she  came  closer,  she  fouiul 
that  the  blossoms,  while  much  alike  were  all  a  little  different, 
and  so  lovely  that  she  did  not  know  which  to  pick.  Suddenly 
she  thought  of  a  plan  by  which  she  might  have  all  the  flowers, 
not  for  just  a  little  while,  but  maybe  for  always.  What  was 
•her  plan?" 

"To  pull  the  bush  up  by  the  roots  and  transfdant  it,'* 
suggested  Russel. 

"Quite  right.  Proserpina  dropped  her  other  flowers  and 
began  pulling  at  this  gorgeous  bui^.  It  refused  to  come  up, 
and  as  she  stood  panting  beside  it,  she  was  a  little  frightened 
by  a  low  rumbling  sound  which  seemed  to  come  from  beneath 
her  feet.  But  she  did  so  much  wish  to  see  that  lovely  shrub 
growing  beside  her  mother's  door  that  she  took  hold  of  it 
once  more  and  began  pulling.  This  time  she  succeeded  in 
getting  it  up  by  the  roots.  She  stood  admiring  the  lovely 
thing,  when  all  at  once  her  heart  began  to  beat  fast  with  fear. 
When  you  pull  a  bush  up  out  of  the  ground,  what  does  the 
earth  around  the  sides  of  the  hole  usually  do?" 

"Tumbles  in  and  fills  up  part  of  the  hole,"  cried  Burton. 

"Usually.  But  now  the  hole,  instead  of  filling  up  a  bit» 
began  to  grow  larger  and  larger,  imtil  a  great  chasm  was 
open  at  Proserpina's  feet,  while  the  low  rumbling  sound  she 
had  heard  before  became  louder  and  louder.  As  the  little 
girl  stood  there,  too  frightened  to  move,  a  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  black  horses,  dashed  out  of  the  hole.  In  the  chariot 
stood  a  dark,  stem  looking  man.  He  shielded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  as  if  he  were  not  used  to  the  light.  For  a  minute 
he  checked  his  prancing,  black  steeds,  and  his  eye  fell  upon 
Prosperina. 

"What  is  this?"  he  cried.  "A ray  of  sunshine?  Ah!  how 
brightly  you  would  shine  in  my  dark  abode." 

"Now  Pluto,  for  it  was  he  who  spoke,  was  king  of  all  the 
underground  world.  His  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  gold 
and  precious  stones.  But  not  one  ray  of  sunshine  ever  pene- 
trated those  dark  spots,  so  litde  wonder  that  King  Pluto  was 
dazzled  by  the  light.  It  was  not  strange,  either,  that  he 
longed  for  something  bright  and  lovely  in  his  home.  Quickly 
he  leaned  over  the  side  of  his  chariot,  caught  the  litde  girl 
upon  his  arm,  shook  the  reins  over  his  horses,  and  dashed 
into  the  sky. 

"How  do  you  suppose  Proserpina  felt  when  she  foimd 
herself  flying  through  the  air  with  this  strange,  dark  man? "3 ' 
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"Scared,"  breathed  Burton.  "I  guess  her  hair  stood  up 
straight." 

'*What  do  you  suppose  she  did?" 

"Screamed." 

"CaUed  for  her  mother." 

"Indeed  she  did  call  for  her  dear  mother.  The  more 
Pluto  tried  to  comfort  her,  telling  her  that  no  harm  would 
come  to  her,  the  louder  she  cried.  The  chariot  meanwhile 
sped  through  the  sky  and  dashed  into  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"Now  Ceres  was  busily  planting  her  cornfield.  Suddenly 
she  straightened  up  from  her  bending  position  and  listened. 
What  was  that  she  heard  ?  It  sounded  so  much  like  the  voice 
o^Proserpina  calling  to  her.  But  what  a  fancy  I  The  child 
was  miles  away;  no  voice  could  carry  so  far.  Ceres  bent 
again  over  the  hills  of  com.  But  once  more  she  stopped  to 
listen.  Surely  that  was  her  name,  called  in  dear,  familiar 
tones,  and  whence  came  that  roar,  like  distant  thunder? 
Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  Ceres  tried  to  go  on 
with  her  work.    How  do  you  think  she  succeeded?" 

"Not  at  all,"  from  Russel.  "She*d  be  so  worried  she 
couldn't  work." 

"What  would  she  do  then?" 

"I  think  she  would  try  a  time  or  two  more  to  finish  her 
work,  then  drop  her  seeds  and  hurry  home,"  said  Muriel. 

"Good,  Muriel.  That  is  exactly  what  she  did  do.  As 
she  came  near  the  house  and  no  welcoming  little  figure 
came  flying  to  meet  her,  how  do  you  suppose  she  felt?" 

"Disappointed." 

"More  anxious  than  before." 

"And  what  would  she  do  when  she  reached  home?" 

"Call  for  Proserpina." 

"And  if  no  one  answered?" 

"Look  in  every  room." 

"Yes,  and  behind  things,  for  she  might  think  her  little  girl 
was  hiding,"  added  Burton,  remembering  a  favorite  trick  of 
his  own. 

"And  if  after  all  her  searching,  she  found  no  Proserpina, 
what  then?" 

"She  would  go  out-of-doors  to  look." 

"She  would  ask  the  neighbors  if  they  had  seen  her.". 

"Whom  else?'^ 

"All  the  children  who  lived  near." 

"And  if  she  searched  all  day,  but  found  no  trace,  except 
the  path  in  the  woods,  and  night  came  on,  how  would  the  poor 
woman  feel?" 

"Discouraged." 

"Do  you  think  she  could  sleep?" 

"No,  she  would  just  stay  awake,  with  a  light  burning  in 
the  window." 

"She  did  more  than  that.  She  lit  a  torch  with  which  she 
kept  right  on  looking  for  her  child.  All  night  long  she  hunted 
through  the  neighborhood  and  the  woods.  Early  the  next 
morning,  weary  and  heartsick,  she  came  upon  Phoebus,  the 
young  man  who  always  sat  in  the  sunshine  and  who  saw  almost 
everything  that  happened.  He  it  was  who  told  Ceres  what 
had  become  of  Proserpina.  Do  you  think  she  was  glad  to 
hear?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Well,  she  wasn't,  for  she  knew  that  she  could  not  enter 
Pluto's  regions,  and  she  knew,  too,  that  anyone  who  tasted 
food  in  the  dusky  king's  abode  could  never  come  back  to  live 
on  the  earth  again.  So,  after  she  knew  what  had  become  of 
Proserpina,  Ceres  was  more  sick  at  heart  than  ever.  She 
left  her  great  house  by  the  sea,  and  threw  herself  on  the  floor 
of  a  little  hut  in  the  forest.  As  she  did  so,  she  made  a  terrible 
vow.  She  said  that  not  one  flower  should  bloom,  not  one 
blade  of  grass  spring  up,  not  a  green  thing  grow  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  until  her  child  was  restored  to  her  again. 

"Meanwhile,  Proserpina  was  safe  in  the  home  of  King  Pluto. 
While  she  was  very  lonely  without  her  mother,  she  could  not 
help  being  interested  in  the  wonderful  underground  world. 
Pluto's  house  was  made  of  iron  and  brass,  and  such  strong 
metals,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  and  glistening  with 
precious  stones.  But  the  little  girl,  with  her  shining  hair,  was 
the  brightest  thing  in  all  the  palace,  and  everyone  tried  to 
please  her.  Yet  none  could  succeed  in  making  her  happy, 
and  what  was  worse,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  taste  a 


morsel  of  food.  The  cook  tried  to  tempt  her  with  tiny  pies 
and  delicious  cakes,  but  this  food  was  all  new  to  the  little 
girl.  She  wanted  the  things  that  grew  in  her  mother's  garden. 
What  things  do  you  suppose?" 

"Fruit." 

"Fresh  vegetables." 

"Cereals  for  breakfast." 

"Yes,  that  was  the  kind  of  food  she  liked;  it  was  all  her 
mother  had  ever  given  her.  At  first  she  had  wanted  her 
mother  so  much  that  she  could  not  eat,  but  now  she  had  grown 
very  hungry.  King  Pluto  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last 
he  thought  of  a  plan.  He  woidd  send  Mercury,  that  swift 
messenger,  with  wings  on  his  heels,  up  to  earth  for  fruit. 

"Mercury  started  at  once.  When  he  came  onto  the  face 
of  the  earth,  you  can  imagine  what  a  condition  he  found, 
for  you  remember  Ceres'  vow.  The  grass  was  sere  and 
brown,  the  trees  leafless,  not  a  flower  bloomed.  But  that  was 
not  all.  The  cattle,  without  grass  or  grain,  were  dying, 
little  children  were  crying  for  bread,  and  men  and  women 
looked  into  each  other's  pale  faces  and  wondered  what  they 
shoidd  do.  Mercury  searched  everywhere  for  a  bit  of  fruit  for 
Proserpina,  but  the  only  thing  he  coidd  find  was  a  dried-up 
pomegranate.  As  he  started  to  return  with  it,  the  people  on 
all  sides  bade  him  tell  KingTluto  of  their  dreadful  condition 
and  beg  him  to  send  Proserpina  back,  for  Ceres  could  not  be 
moved  to  let  anything  grow. 

"So  Mercury  carried  the  little  girl  the  dry  pomegranate. 
She  had  been  used  to  the  most  luscious  fruit  in  all  her  mother's 
garden,  and  to  be  offered  this  dry,  old  pomegranate!  Why, 
it  was  not  fit  to  eat!    Proserpina  thew  it  into  a  comer. 

"Meanwhile  Mercury  had  been  telling  King  Pluto  of  the 
sad  condition  of  things  upon  the  earth,  and  Pluto  had  decided 
to  send  Proserpina  home.  They  went  for  her  and  found  the 
little  maid  with  the  dry  pomegranate  at  her  lips. 

"She  had  grown  so  hungry  that  she  thought  perhaps  just  a 
smell  of  the  fruit  would  be  some  comfort.  The  smell  was  so 
inviting  that  she  had  bitten  into  the  pomegranate.  Seeing 
the  two  men  coming,  she  threw  it  hastily  from  her. 

"Now  Ceres  sat,  sad  and  lonely,  beside  the  window  of  her 
little  hut.  Suddenly  she  started  up  with  a  look  of  terrible 
anger  on  her  face.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  thing  she 
saw  ?  A  long  strip  of  bright  green  grass  stretched  across  the 
brown  meadow  up  to  her  very  door. 

"*You  grass!'  she  cried.  Did  I  not  forbid  one  blade  to 
spring  up  except  beneath  the  feet  of  my  daughter  Proser- 
pina?' 

"*Then  let  the  grass  grow,  while  you  open  your  arms  and 
take  her  in,'  cried  a  gay  voice,  and  there,  in  the  door  of  the 
hut,  stood  her  own,  dear  child,  her  blue  eyes  dancing  with 
joy  and  not  one  hair  of  her^  shining  head  injured.  Ceres' 
heart  almost  burst  with  gladness,  and  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  rejoiced.  The  flowers  bloomed,  the  trees  put  forth 
their  leaves,  birds  and  little  children  sang,  while  men  and 
women  took  heart  once  more,  and  began  preparing  for  great 
gardens. 

"After  a  bit,  Ceres,  with  sudden  fear,  asked  Proserpina 
if  she  had  eaten  anything  while  in  King  Pluto's  region. 

"'Why,*  answered  the  child,  *I  swallowed  six  seeds  out  of 
a  dry,  old  pomegranate.'" 

"*0h,'  wailed  Ceres,  *that  means  that  for  six  months  of 
every  year  you  must  go  to  King  Pluto's  abode!" 

"*  Never  mind,'  comforted  the  little  girl.  *Six  months  I 
shall  spend  every  minute  with  you.  I  shall  not  mind  being 
down  there  so  very  much.  It's  a  beautiful  place;  everyone 
loves  me,  and  they  say  I  bring  brightness  like  the  sun.  Come, 
let's  make  gardens,  mother  dear,  and  be  happy  while  we 
may.' 

"So  it  happens  that  six  months  of  the  year  Ceres  goes  into 
her  hut  in  the  woods  and  refuses  to  let  things  grow,  while  she 
mourns  for  Proserpina.  Then,  for  six  glad,  glad  months^ 
she  sows  and  tills  and  beautifies  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
with  her  dear  child  close  beside  her  all  the  while.  Then 
flowers  bloom  and  trees  bear  and  every  living  thing  rejoices.'^ 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Granulated  Eyelids.    No 
Smarting-  Just  Eye  Comior^.^.^.^^^  ^^  UOOglC 
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Lincoln  seem  to  have  just  done?  What  is  be  ready  to  do? 
Who  made  this  statue?  Was  he  a  good  sculptor?"  Accept 
only  the  best  sentences  and  write  them  upon  the  blackboard. 
Select  the  name  of  the  lesson. 

WriUm 
Copy  the  description  of  the  Statue  of  Lincoln  in  the  lan- 
guage note-books.     Use  as  supplementary  reading. 

Statue  of  Lincoln 

One  of  the  large  public  parks  of  Chicago  is  called  Lincoln 
Park.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  filled  with  pretty  lakes,  tall 
trees,  and  bright  flowers.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  city 
go  there  to  play.  Near  a  driveway,  there  stands  a  large  life- 
fike  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  statue  is  called  the  Saint-Gaudens*  Statue  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  made  of  bronze,  ^ir.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  just  risen 
from  the  large  chair  behind  him  and  stands  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  speak.  The  statue  was  made  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.    He  was  one  of  the  best  sculptors  of  our  country. 


Picture   Lessons 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 

Saint-Gaudens*  Statue  of  Lincoln 

Lesson  I 

Oral 

Discuss  the  picture  in  class.     By  questioning,  bring  out 

the  thought  expressed  in  the  composition;  the  pose;  the 

life-like  figure;  the   thoughtful,   natural  expression  of  the 

lace;  the  clothing;  the  location  of  the  statue.    Teach  the 

foUowing  word  list  and  place  it  on  the  blackboard:  statue, 

bronze,  Abraham  Lincoln,  public  park,  Chicago,  driveway, 

life-like,  sculpture,  sculptor,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.    Have 

these  used  in  oral  sentences. 

Written, 
The  class  will  write  sentences  about  the  picture,  using  the 
word  list  on  the  blackboard.    Teach  them  to  arrange  their 
sentences  into  paragraphs.    Have  the  sentences  read,  corrected 
and  copied  in  the  note-books. 

Lesson  II 
Oral  —  co-operative  description  of  the  picture 
Select  the  topics  for  two  paragraphs.  The  topic  of  the 
first  may  be  "  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,"  and  that  of  the  second, 
"The  statue  of  Lincoln."  The  teacher's  questions  will  be: 
"What  is  one  of  the  public  parks  of  Chicago  called?  Is  it  a 
pretty  place?  Who  goes  there?  Where  does  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  stand?  What  is  this  statue  called?  Is  it  a  good 
piece  of  sculpture?    What  is  it  made  of?    What  does  Mr. 


^  A  Study  in  Discipline 

Julia  D.  Cowles 

ONE  would  hardly  expect  to  learn  how  to  bring  up 
children  on  a  shopping  trip,  but  as  a  method  of 
learning  "how  not  to  bring  up  children"  it  beats  a 
Mother's  Convention. 

I  received  my  first  lesson  in  the  course  while  waiting  for 
the  car.  As  our  particular  station  is  in  the  suburbs,  we  reach 
the  tracks  by  descending  a  flight  of  steps  which  are  pro- 
tected by  a  railing.  A  mother  and  her  boy  were  waiting  for 
the  car,  too,  and  the  boy  was  beguiling  the  time  by  sliding 
d  )wn  the  railing. 

'*  Don't  do  that,  Arthur,"  said  his  mother,  as  the  boy  slid 
down  for  about  the  fifth  time. 

The  boy  went  to  the  top  and  started  again;  the  mother 
went  on  talking  to  friends  and  paid  no  further  attention  to 
him.    He  kept  on  sliding  till  the  car  cfime. 

Did  she  really  want  him  to  stop?  If  so,  why  didn^t  she  see 
to  it  that  he  dtd  stop?  Didn't  she  really  care?  Then  why 
did  she  tell  him  to  stop?  Would  he  be  apt  to  mind  her  after 
that  when  the  matter  was  of  greater  importance? 

I  was  still  puzzling  over  these  questions  in  the  car  when  I 
heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  opposite  me  saying,  "Sit  down, 
Harry!"  I  looked  across.  Harry  didn't  sit  down.  He  was 
a  mite  of  a  fellow  about  four  years  old,  and  he  was  standing 
up  in  the  seat  in  front  of  his  mother. 

"Sit  down,  Harr\'!"  she  said  again.    "You'll  faU." 

Harry  still  stocd  up  in  the  seat. 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "if  you  fall  ofif  the  seat  /  won't 
pick  you  up.  I'll  just  let  you  stay  there!"  And  she  turned 
and  looked  out  the  window,  and  Harry  continued  to  stand  in 
the  seat. 

By  this  time  I  had  grown  quite  interested  in  my  lessons  in 
child  training.  Of  course  the  child  didn't  believe  her.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  if  he  fell  she  would  pick  him  up;  and  ^ 
he  had  gained  his  own  point  besides.  He  had  found  out  — 
if  he  had  not-  found  it  out  before  —  that  he  did  not  have  to 
mind  unless  he  wanted  to. 

I  had  quite  forgotten  Harry  in  the  trouble  both  the  clerks 
and  I  were  having  in  matching  a  difficult  shade  of  woolen 
goods  and  silk  —  you  all  know  how  trying  such  an  experience 
is — when  a  third  lesson  in  what  seen^  to  be  my  "topic 
for  the  day"  was  thrust  upon  me. 

Now  I  was  not  contemplating  marriage,  or  thinking  of 
adopting  any  portion  of  an  orphan  asylum,  but  for  some  reason 
the  unruling  mothers  of  undisciplined  children  seemed  deter- 
mined to  give  me  a  negative  course  of  instruction  that  fore- 
noon. 

In  this  case  it  was  Carrie  who  had  thrown  herself  flat  on 
the  floor  regardless  of  the  passing  crowds  in  the  aisles,  and 
was  screaming  lustily.  j 

"Look  here!"  exclaimed  her  mother,  dragging  her  up  byjp 
one  arm,  and  giving  her  a  shake,  "If  you  don't  behave,  I'lr 
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leave  you  here  in  the  store  and  you'll  have  to  come  home 
alonel" 

Does  that  mother  expect  her  chUd  to  believe  her,  and  to 
have  regard,  herself,  for  the  truth? 

I  came  home  that  morning  thoroughly  convinced  that  what 
is  needed  in  this  country  is  a  Training  School  for  Prospective 
Mothers,  and  attendance  should  be  compulsory. 

In  the  course  of  my  journeying  I  hear  many  mothers  criti- 
cising the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  ''Miss  Jennings 
b  so  cross  to  the  children! "  ''Miss  Jennings  does  show 
such  partiality!"  "Miss  Jennings  positively  refused  to 
'pass'  Annie,  though  all  the  other  girls  passed!"  "Miss 
Jennings  had  the  temerity  to  advise  me  to  whip  Johnnie. 
Just  think  of  that!" 

And  when  I  hear  these  things  —  since  I  received  my  course 
of  instruction  in  child  training  —  I  wonder  how  many  Harrys 
and  Arthurs  and  Carrie's,  with  their  previous  six  years' 
home  training,  Miss  Jennings  has  among  her  forty-odd 
pupils  —  and  I  feel  sorry  for  Miss  Jennings. 


The  Newest  Teacher's  Dilemma 

Martina  Gardner 

THE  Newest  Teacher  paused  timidly  on  the  threshold 
of  Miss  May's  room. 
"What  is  it?"    the   latter  smiled  encouragingly. 
"Has  Alice  missed  all  of  her  words  or  was  James  late 
again?" 

"Perhaps  you'll  think — well,  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
think  of  me  —  but  I  just  think  it's  mean  for  the  firemen  or 
the  church  or  the  masons  or  the  grange  or  the  library  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  of  the  dozen  organizations  of  this  village 
to  want  my  most  talented  children  for  an  entertainment 
every  single  time  that  we  have  exercises  at  school.  There! 
I've  said  it.  Mr.  Grayson  looked  straight  at  me  when  he 
said  in  faculty  meeting  that  he  expected  the  pupils  taking  part 
from  each  room  to  be  so  perfectly  drilled  that  these  exercises 
would  reflect  credit  upon  the  school.  How  can  I  drill  them 
perfectiy  when  we  are  not  permitted  to  use  school  time  and 
when  alter  school  they  tell  me  that  they've. got  to  go  and 
practice  for  the  exercises  in  the  haU  or  tke  church?  Miss 
Stone  says  that  she  just  tells  them  that  school  comes  ahead  of 
everything  else,  and  makes  them  stay,  but  I  know  she  has 
aroused  a  lot  of  antagonism  in  the  town  and  some  spiteful 
people  say  that  she  does  it  because  the  exercises  are  not  in 
her  church.  Last  time  I  let  them  go  and  my  children  simply 
stumbled  over  their  parts.  Are  you  ever  troubled  that 
way?" 

Fl\ished  by  her  rapid  speech,  the  Newest  Teacher  stopped 
for  breath. 

"  Bless  the  child ! "  laughed  Miss  May.  "  No,  I  can't  exactly 
say  that  I  am  troubled  —  now  —  witness  aU  my  years  of 
experience  —  but  it  is  a  problem  that  every  teacher  in  a 
viUage  school  is  apt  to  meet,  often  a  dozen  times  a  year." 

"In  the  first  place  these  organizations  do  have  a  certain 
right  to  the  children.    Their  work  there  is  part  of  their  train- 


ing for  good  citizenship.  Moreover  the  parents  have  a  right 
to  direct  their  children's  hours  outside  of  school  tiftte.  Don't 
think  that  I  mean  that  school  work  should  be  permitted  to 
suffer  because  a  child  is  to  take  part  in  an  elaborateidriU  for 
some  outside  organization." 

"But  what  shall  I  do? "'wailed  the  Newest  Teacher. 

"This  time,  ednce  you  are  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  dilemma, 
go  to  Mrs.  Alexander  who  has  charge  of  the  exercises.  I 
know  her  well  and  she  is  a  very  reasonable  woman.  Explain 
your  position  —  courteo\isly  —  and  ask  her  to  arrange  her 
practice  hours  so  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  yours.  You 
may  use  alternate  nights.  Or  sometimes  she  may  be  willing 
to  place  her  hour  later  than  yours  —  although  that  arrange- 
ment makes  it  very  hard  for  the  children.  You  might  try 
having  the  children  come  for  drill  early  in  the  morning,  Often 
the  mothers  are  glad  to  send  them  and  they  do  so  much  better 
when  they  are  fresh.    Next  time  try  an  ounce  of  prevention." 

"Do  explain." 

"The  very  best  way  is  to  plan  exercises  so  simple.that  they 
will  require  little  extra  drill.  Mr.  Grayson  does  not  care 
for  something  elaborate.  He  does  want  perfection;  that  the 
words  shall  be  thoroughly  memorized;  that  each  child  shall 
know  just  how  to  ascend  and  to  leave  the  jdatform;  that 
motions  supposed  to  be  made  in  imison  shall  be  made  in  uni- 
son. If  you  want  to  incur  his  wrathf  just  present  a  motion 
song  in  which  no  two  gestures  are  in  harmony. 

"You  can  often  teach  words  during  the  language  lesson 
—  music  during  the  music  period;  then  a  few  moments  of 
drill  will  assemble  the  parts.  Or  have  exercises  in  which 
but  two  or  three  appear  at  the  same  time.  You  can  driU 
these  separately  and  you  will  only  need  them  altogether 
often  enough  for  each  to  know  after  whom  he  appears.  A 
little  foresight  will  easily  obviate  the  necessity  for  long  and 
tiresome  hours  of  drill  with  many  pupils. 

"Another  way  is  to  find  put  which  children  are.tol^e  in  the 
outside  exercises  and  to  take  care  that  such  children  are  not 
assigned  leading  parts  in  the  school  exercises. 

"Sometimes  you  may  talk  the  matter  over  frankly  with  the 
children.  Tell  them  that  while  the  grange,  or  whatever 
organization  is  giving  the  entertainment,  want  their  exercises 
to  be  perfect,  we  want  our  school  exercises  to  be  nice  too. 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  spcril  either  one.  So  they  may  prac- 
tice for  the  grange  to-night  —  but,  they  may  tell  Miss  Rose 
that  you  want  them  to-morrow  night  and  if  they  try  hard 
you  won't  ask  them  to  stay  again  until  Friday.  I  have  tried 
this  successfully  dozens  of  times. 

"Another  way  is  to  explain  the  situation  at  a  mother's 
meeting  and  to  ask  each  one  to  see  that  her  child  has  no 
part  in  any  outside  entertaimnent  during  one  of  th^  school 
exercises.  Such  a  request,  tactfully  presented  always  wins 
a  loyal  response.  Arrange  your  lists  so  that  certain  mothers 
know  their  children  are  to  take  no  part  in  the  Easter  exercises. 
Others  are  not  to  enter  the  Memorial  Day  drills,  etc.  Thus 
you  have  a  certain  group  of  imfettered  children  with  whom 
to  work  each  time.  The  others  —  if  they  must  appear  — 
may  be  given  minor  parts." 

"Thai  you,"  murmured  the  Newest  Teacher  as  she  pre- 
pared to  depart  in  search  of  Mrs.  Alexander. 


The  Conductor 

(An  Exercise)   . 

Maude  M.  Grant 


"AUAboardl    All  Aboard! 
(Sounds  these  word  to  the  notes  "5<?/,  sol,  mi.") 

Do  you  know  who  says  that  loud  and  clear? 
The  conductor  of  the  express  train. 

As  he  swings  on  the  steps  in  the  rear.  * 

"All  Aboard!    All  Aboard!"     . 
(Sound  the  same  as  be/ore  and  swing  right  arm 
around,) 
The  train  is  ready  to  go, 
Every  passenger  in  his  place. 

Watch  out,  now!    Don't  be  slow!  T 

(Swing  right  arm  around,)^Y  VrrOOQ IC 
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Alice  E.  Allen 


44/^^^^  cries  dear  Anabel,  pleased  as  can  be, 

P 


'O  see  the  valentines  some  one's  sent  me!*' 

is  for  Patriots,  honest  and  brave, 
Proudly  to  honor  them  all  our  flags  wave. 


Brief  Visits  to  the  Class-rooms 
of  Successful  Teachers 

Use  of  Number  Work  as  Material  for  Oral 
Work  in  English 

F.  H.  Spinney 

THE  following  is  an  outline  of  an  actual   lesson  in  a 
Third  Year  Class. 
The  lesson  was  conducted  by  the  children  them- 
selves, the  teacher  occasionally  offering  a  suggestion 
or  a  word  of  encouragement. 

On  the  table  were  bundles  of  sticks  as  well  as  separate 
sticks.    Each  bundle  contained  ten  sticks. 

Mary  selected  6  bundles  and  4  more  sticks.    She  stood 
before  the  class,  and  said: 
"I  have  6  tens  and  4  units:  what  number  have  I  ?" 
The  class  raised  hands.     Mary  called  upon  Charlie  for  an 
answer: 

"You  have  64  sticks,  Mary." 

Charlie  then  came  forward,  and  selected  2  bundles  and  5 
stidks.    He  followed  Mary's  example,  but  called  upon  a 

girl  for  the  answer. . .  1 

H  This  exercise  was  continued  until  three  girls  and  three  boys 
had  taken  part  in  selecting  the  sticks  and  asking  the  questions. 
A  variation  was  then  made  in  the  lesson  by  Helen  working 
at  the  board  the  following  exercise: 

21 
32 
43 

96 

Turning  to  the  class,  she  asked:  *  What  did  I  do?" 

She  called  on  Tom  for  an  answer.  Tom's  answer  did 
not  satisfy  the  teacher,  who  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  that 
possibly  some  other  boy  could  express  it  in  a  "different" 
way.    The  answer  came  at  length  in  this  form: 

"You  added  21,  32,  and  43;  and  your  answer  is  96." 

In  a  previous  lesson  of  this  nature,  the  teacher  had  in- 
structed the  pupil  at  the  board  to  next  ask: 

*  Of  what  is  21  composed?" 

Helen  asked  that  question,  and  received  the  answer: 

"  21  is  composed  of  2  tens  and  i  unit." 

Similar  questions  and  answers  followed  as  to  32,  43,  and 

96. 

Then  Harold  went  to  the  board,  and  erased  the  43.    Turn- 
ing to  the  class  he  asked: 
"What  did  I  do?" 

Xalling  upon  Hazel,  he  received  the  answer: 
"You  erased  43  " 
The  exercise  then  stood  thus: 

21 

32 


96 
instructions 


from    the    teacher. 


Remembering    previous 
Harold  then  said: 
"Who  can  tell  me  the  story  of  this  problem?" 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  here.    The  teacher 
found  it  necessary  to  offer  a  suggestion,  as  this  was  only 
the  second  lesson  on  this  feature  of  the  exercise. 


Finally,  however,  she  received  an  answer,  worded  some- 
what as  follows: 

"Helen  added  21,  32,  and  another  number.  Her  answer 
was  96.    Harold  erased  the  other  number.    What  was  it?" 

No  attempt  was  made  at  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Several  children,  no  doubt,  remembered  the  number;  and 
had  they  not  remembered  it,  they  could  probably  have  figured 
it  out  for  themselves.  The  children  were  eagerly  interested 
throughout;  and  the  lesson  ended  with  a  general  curiosity 
in  the  minds  of  all  regarding  that  missing  number. 

One  of  the  leading  errors  in  teaching  is  the  haste  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  satisfy  all  the  curiosity  of  the  children. 
More  than  that,  the  children's  curiosity  is  often  not  only  satis- 
fied, but  even  scUiated,  before  it  reaches  its  maximum  intensity. 

I  have  found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  close  a  lesson  when 
the  general  curiosity  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  If  that  happens 
just  before  an  intermission,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  hear  the  children  in  an  ardent  discussion 
over  the  matter  at  recess  or  on  their  way  home  from  school. 

Whenever  I  leave  the  department  of  an  enthusiastic,  com- 
petent, growing  teacher,  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  teaching 
is  the  most  delightful  occupation  in  the  world.  The  material 
in  our  hands  is  not  of  the  passive,  dead  texture  of  cloth  or 
leather,  but  rather  throbbing  with  life,  and  possessing  mar- 
vellous possibilities  of  growth  and  development.  The  teach- 
er's highest  aim  must  be  to  turn  out  a  product  whose  essential 
characteristics  are  Superb  Health  and  a  Noble  Character. 


Phonics  as  an  Aid  in  Learning 
to  Read 

Annie  Klingensmith 

BY  the  time  February,  the  last  month  in  winter,  arrived, 
Miss  A.'s  class  of  beginners  were  no  longer  beginners. 
Some  of  them  could  read  in  real  books,  some  in 
third  readers,  more  in  second  readers,  and  most  in  at 
least  first  readers  and  primers.  Nothing  remained  in  the 
teaching  of  sound,  but  to  give  that  degree  of  practice  which 
makes  perfect,  in  order  that  th^  pupils  might  use  the  phonics 
automatically  as  an  aid  to  reading. 
The  following  exercises  were  given  in  rapid  succession: 


bwrn 
burn  ing 
burn  er 
burned 
burnt 

hurt 
hurl 
furl 
curl 
curds 

chi^rn 

t\un 

cm 

fur 

spur 

>urr 

)VUT 

-     dMirch 

lurch 
burst 

twr  nip 
tur  key 
turtle 
mur  mur 

hux  ry 
fur  ry 
cur  ry 
scur  ry 

squir  rel 
squirm 
squirt 
shirt 

skirt 
spirit 
first 
thurst 

birch 

bird 

girl 

whirl 

stir 

whirr 

wc^rth 
worse 
worst 

WOTk 

world 
worm 

her 
herd 
perch 
pert 

fern 
stem 
earn 
learn 

berth 
earth 
search 

peadiqitize 

wrge  • 
mirth 
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each 

beach 

peach 

reach 

preach 

teach 

leave 

weav^ 

heave 

east 
beast 

pear 

reap 
leap 
heap 
cheap 

third 
thirty 
thir  teen 

cork 
cord 

d«ad 
lead 

scorch  es 
torch  es 

reap  er 
cheap  er 


eat 

beat 

seat 

heat 

meat 

neat 

wheat 

t€a 

tease 

please 

fSost 
feast  €T 

b^^ 
tear 

l§an 
bean 
mean 
clean 

thorn 
scorn 
mom 


ear 

fear 

tear 

hear 

near 

rear 

reap 

leak 
beak 
peak 

yeast 
least 

steak 
break 

t6am 
steam 
dream 
stream 

horn 
com 
com  er 


short 
horse 


fork 
stork 


head 
read 

forks 
storks 

clean  er 
dream  er 


torch 
scorch 

spread 
bread 

corks 
cords 

reach  ing 
teach  ing 


leaf 

sheaf 

spear 

shear 

speak 

streak 

freak 

seal 

seam 

stream 

read 
bead 

great 
great  er 

cream 
beam 
seam 
sea  son 

or 

or  der 
or  ange 

north 
or  gan 

f  toth  er 
w&ith  er 

short  er 
short  est 

beat  ing 
speak  ing 


Alice  E.  Allen 


seat  ed 
heat  ed 


pleased 
teased 


reaped 
leaped 


heaped 
reached 


The  English  language  is  not  a  phonetic  language,  as  the 
foregoing  Ust  of  words  shows.  He  who  would  learn  to  read 
and  spell  it  must  depend  much  on  that  good  servant,  memory. 
A  and  other  letters  as  well  have  so  "  much  "  sounds,  as  many  a 
foreigner  and  many  a  child  have  pathetically  complained, 
that  all  a  beginner  can  do  is  to  learn  all  the  possibilities  of 
a  letter  and  try  them  till  he  finds  one  that  makes  sense. 
This  device  many  children  strike  upon  for  themselves,  and 
the  others  must  be  helped  to  it  by  the  teacher.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following  words  illustrates  the  point:  good, 
spoon,  door,  blood;  and  yet  any  child  well  trained  in  phonics 
for  a  few  months,  will  readily  study  out  the  pronunciation. 
He  will  sound  g66d  and  laugh  at  the  result.  Then  try  g55d 
and  recognize  the  word  as  one  very  familiar  to  his  ear. 
By  the  same  process  he  will  find  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
the  others,  which  are  more  difficult.  It  is  of  very  great  as- 
sistance to  children  to  teach  them  to  sound  words  in  a  whis- 
per. Sometimes  the  combination  of  voice  sounds  and 
breath  sounds  is  very  difficult  to  the  ear.  Moreover ,  in  the 
seat  work,  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  let  pupils  study  aloud, 
and  they  are  enabled  much  earlier  to  study  alone,  if  they  are 
taught  the  whispered  sounding. 

Sound  w:)fk,  when  carried  on  mechanically,  as  a  means 
merely  to  the  pronunciation  of  words,  without  due  attention 
to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  reading  matter,  usually  be- 
comes a  hindrance  to  reading  in  the  tme  sense  of  the  word, 
i.  e.f  the  gaining  of  the  thought.  The  pupil  should  be  taught 
at  all  times  to  help  himself,  by  context  as  well  a  by  sound, 
to  think  whether  what  he  is  saying  from  his  book  makes  sense. 
The  sound  work  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master,  and  this 
should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind. 


A   Song  for   February 


song,  a        song  for  Feb     -      ru     -     a 

song,  a        song  for  Feb     -      ru     -     a 

-J , 


m 


"J^^-^=^;^^== 


^? 


ry,      Each     note       is 
ry,      Right     hap    -    py 


a         blight     lit 
to        sing         it 


ije 
we 


^ 


m&^M± 


mk 


J- 


r- 


.pL-^ntn- 


^^^^^M^^^^^^^^m^^m^^, 


star, 
are, 


Its    lities  and    its    spa  -ces  are  stripes  in  their  pla  -ces,    Its      cho  -  rus      a    glad  Hur  -  rah!  Hur  -  rah  1  Its 
Each   Stan  -  za     a     sto  -  ry     of    deeds  full     of    glo  -  ry.  Each   cho  •  rus     a    glad  Hur- rah!  Hur  -  rah!  Each 


i^ 


^: 


r-f— ^ 


ift^T=E£jE 


r-  I: 


^^^^^m^^f;-iti^^ 


cho  •  rus      a    glad  Hur-  rah  ! 
cho  •  rus      a   glad  Hur-  rah  I 

^ 


Its   lines  and    its   spa-  ces     are  stripes  in  their  pla  -  ces,   Its  cho-rus     a   glad  Hur-  rah  I  - 
Each  Stan  -  za      a     sto-  ry     of  deeds  full     of    glo -ry,  Elach  cho-rus    a  glad  Hur- rah  I 


^r-=-^-" 


Smi  ]e 
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SUGGESTIONS   FOR  SEAT  WORK 


Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

February 
Chsistiana  Mount 

(Book  rii^ts  reaenred) 

The  month  of  February  am  I, 
I  fiU  the  streams  lest  they  run  dry; 
I  bid  the  brooks  wake  from  their  naps, 
I  take  the  hill-top's  snowy  caps 
The  sun  for  me  doth  longer  stay. 
The  ice  and  snow  all  melt  away. 

Seat  Work 

Slips  containing  names  of  months  cut  from  old  calendars. 
Arrange  in  the  order  of  the  months. 

Copy  the  name  of  the  present  month,  the  past  month,  the 
coming  month.    Copy  the  names  of  all  the  months. 

Write  "Twelve  months  one  year." 

Copy  the  verse  beginning,  "Thirty  days  hath  September." 

To  be  given  after  a  color  lesson. 

Sort  the  standard  colors. 

Mount  the  colors  and  write  the  name  beside  each. 

Envelopes  containing  five  difficult  consonant  sounds  and 
words  containing  the  sounds.  Sort  and  place  the  words  and 
sounds  together. 

Write 

"Odd  numbers"  =  2,  4,  6,  8. 
"Even  Numbers"  =  i,  3,  5,  7,  9. 

Write  the  odd  numbers  to  19. 

Write  the  name  beside  each. 

Write  the  even  numbers  to  20. 

Write  the  name  beside  each. 

Simple  examples  in  the  fundamental  processes. 

February  Number  Work 

If  Minnie  buys  three  flags  for  nine  cents,  how  much  does 
she  pay  for  one  flag? 
(Draw  and  color  a  flag.) 

How  many  letters  are  there  in  George  Washington's  full 
name?    Now  many  in  his  first  name?    In  his  last  name? 
(Print  the  name  "George  Washington.") 

If  Grace  sends  four  valentines  and  puts  a  two-cent  stamp  on 
each  one,  how  much  does  she  spend  for  stamps? 
(Draw  an  envelope  with  a  stamp  in  the  comer.) 

How  many  two-cent  stamps  can  Harry  buy  for  ten  cents  ? 
(Make  a  row  of  oblongs  representing  the  number  of  stamps.) 

Jamie  has  four  yellow  hearts,  two  red  hearts,  three  green 
hearts,  and  three  blue  hearts.  How  many  hearts  has  he  in 
all? 

(Draw  and  color  the  number  of  hearts.) 

—  Primary  EduccUion,  February ^  19 10 

Distinguish  the  models  by  sense  of  touch. 

1  Place  the  three  solids  in  a  cloth.  Call  upon  a  pupil  to 
close  his  eyes  and  select  one,  feel  it  carefully  and  tell  its  name. 

2  Call  upon  a  second  child  to  put  his  hand  in  the  bag. 


select  a  model  and  tell  its  name  without  taking  it  from  the 
bag. 

3  Call  for  a  certain  model  and  request  a  pupil  to  find  it  by 
touch. 

Distinguish  the  models  by  sense  of  sight. 

1  Place  the  models  in  a  row.    Pupils  name. 

2  Pupils  select  models  called  for  by  the  teacher. 

3  Pupils  find  things  in  the  room  resembling  models. 
Call  upon  different  children  to  model  one  of  the  type  forms. 
Require  complete  statements  for  answers.    Vary  by  care- 
ful questioning. 

What  do  you  hold  in  your  hand  ? 
What  form  has  Mary? 
Which  model  is  on  the  right  hand  ? 
Which  one  looks  like  a  ball  ? 

Game  and  Device  for  DriU 

Pin  a  word  upon  each  pupil.  Arrange  the  children  iu  a 
circle,  with  one  child  in  the  center,  holding  a  pointer.  Pupils 
dance  around  and  sing: 

We  children  form  a  ring, 

No  one  goes  in  or  out. 
We  skip  around  so  lightly 

The  word turns  about. 

Before  the  last  line  is  sung,  the  pupil  in  the  center  points 
to  some  child  in  the  ring.  This  must  be  done  quickly,  or  the 
interest  will  lag,  and  the  game  will  be  spoiled. 

Theme  far  the  month  —  Patriotism 

Not  the  kind  that  goes  to  war  and  wins  honors  but  the 
kind  that  lives  and  does  its  duty  from  day  to  day. 

Memory  Gems 

Not  all  can  be  as  great  as  Washington  or  Lincoln,  but  all  can  be  as 
good. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  to-day  than  he  war 
yesterday. 

Live  to  be  honest,  brave  and  true. 
Live  so  the  world  will  be  proud  of  you. 

It  is  well  to  be  wise  and  great, 
It  is  better  to  be  good. 

Program  for  February 
Fourth  Grade  Miss  Van  Houten 

9:  00-  9: 15  Assembly. 

9:  15-  9:  20  Rapid  addition. 

9:  20-  9:  40  Concrete  problems  —  oral  analysis  —  written 
statements. 

9:  40-  9:  50  Music. 

9:  50-10:  10  Geography. 

10:  10-10:  25  Spelling  —  oral  or  written. 

10:  25-10:  35  Recess. 

10:  35-10:  50  Study  reading  —  {under  the  guidance  of  the 

teacher). 

10:  50-11:  10  Written  arithmetic. 

11:  lo-ii:  15  Physical  Culture. 

1 1 :  1 5-1 1 :  30  Physiology  or  Hirtory. 

1 1 :  30-1 1 :  45  Miscellaneous. 

11:45  First  bell. 

11:  50  Second  bell. 


February  Border 
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i:oo-x:  15 

i-3S-i:4S 
x:45-a'-oS 
2:  lo-a:  IS 
a:  is-a:  30 
2:  2^21  40 
a:  4(^-3:  00 


Home-work  give  a 

out. 
Language. 
Writing. 
Reading. 
Physical  Culture. 
Drawing. 
Story. 
Correct    errors    in 

written  work  for 

the  day. 


The  reason  the  home-work  is 
given  the  first  period  in  the 
afternoon  is  because  the  pupils 
are  not  at  their  best  after  the 
mid-day  meal  and  the  careful 
copying  of  examples  and  receiv- 
ing the  assignment  of  lessons 
tends  to  prepare  them  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  afternoon. 
Then,  too,  home-work  when 
given  during  the  last  period  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  written, 
as  the  teacher  is  often  pressed  for  time  and  cannot  give  the 
proper  supervision. 


More  Rainy  Day  Work 

Maude  Adelaide  Wright 

Here  is  a  little  farm,,  which  my  children  love  to  make. 
It  is  very  simple,  and  even'  the  first  grade  children  ought 
to  be  able  to  cut  from  the  patterns.  If  the  patterns  were 
made  of  cardboard,  the  children  could  draw  around  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  house  and  bam,  if  you  prefer  to  have  only 
one  front  face,  then  lay  your  pattern  on  a  strip  of  paper  folded 
only  once,  and  then  bend  the  sides  back,  and  put  in  whatever 
windows  you  wish,  and  the  same  with  the  bam. 

The  children  are  not  particidar,  however,  and  three  or  four 
houses  or  bams  in  a  row,  with  only  a  front  face,  are  just  as 
acceptable  to  them. 

Folding  the  paper  evenly  is  the  main  point.  Take  a 
piece  of  paper  about  twenty  inches  long  (if  you  wish  to  have 
as  many  figures  as  2^:e  shown  in  the  illustration),  for  all  of 
the  forms,  and  as  "tall"  as  the  pattem;  fold  it  first  exactly 
as  wide  as  your  pattem,  then  fold  back  and  forth,  as  a  fan  is 
folded,  taking  care  that  the  folded  edges  come  exactly  to- 
gether. Lay  your  pattem  on  and  be  sure  that  the  noses, 
hands,  feet,  or  tail,  as  the  case  may  be,  come  on  the  edges, 
and  be  sure  not  to  cut  the  edge  at  those  points,  as  there  is 
where  the  figures  are  joined. 

When  pulled  apart  they  will  stand  alone,  and  by  pasting  the 
two  ends  together,  they  will  stand  in  circles. 

For  this  particular  farm,  I  should  make  a  good  deal  of 
fence,  as  it  is  quite  large  when  it  is  set  up,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  children  love  to  make  fences. 

If  the  table  can  be  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  or  in  fact, 
with  any  table  cover,  they  will  stand  better. 

Thin  paper  should  be  used,  and  if  it  is  too  hard  for  the 
children  to  cut,  try  only  two  or  three  folds,  as  even  two  will 
stand,  but  three  or  four  will  stand  better. 

If  the  teacher  is  a  bit  original  she  will  see  other  things  to 
add,  such  as  dogs,  cows,  horses,  etc.  Also  more  trees  and 
hills  as  a  background  will  be  very  effective. 

This  may  be  used  on  some  other  day  as  a  pasting  and  color- 
ing lesson,  by  pasting  the  figures  on  a  little  stiSer  paper  and 
coloring  them.  '__ 

February  Border 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 
Patriotism  is  instilled  with  vigor  this  month.  Return  to 
the  times  of  the  chivalrous  knights  on  mounted  chargers  with 
their  banners  of  chivalry,  whose  deeds  of  valor  ^n^pi^e  the 
child.  Then  come  to  pur  own  country's  heroes  and  the 
soldier  who  is  the  type  (although  imperfect)  of  An^rican 
chivalry.  The  knight  aiid  the  cavalryman  are  used  as  our 
units  fot  the  patriotic  border.  Groups  of  black  and' white 
knights  facing  in  different  directions  make  a  spirited  border. 
The  knights  and  cavalrymen  miiy  be  altemated  in  groupings 
of  one,  two,  three,  of  black  and  white  in  a  procession.  KWghts' 
castles  can  be  built  of  blocks  on  the  sand-tablie  or  a  soldiers' 
encampment,  using  these  units  in  rows,  and  folded  ienfj^ 
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Occupation  Series 

Etta  Merbick  Graves 
VI   Paper  Cutting 


PAPER  cutting.is  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  and  is 
beloved    by  childhood.    The  aimless   cutting   of   a 
little   child  results  in   "scraps,"   but  the   rhythmic 
snip  of  the  shining  scissors  is  a  fascination.    This 
activity  must  be  made  purposeful  and  scissors  used  to  cut 
something  definite  although  the  product  may  be  crude  at  first. 

Line-Cutting 

Cutting  to  a  line  is  needed  in  direct  cutting  and  for  this 
purpose  the  heavy  lines  of  newspaper  columns  give  good 
hand  and  eye  training  with  large  material.  The  long  strips 
can  then  be  fringed  to  give  interest  in  the  product.  Finer 
strips  are  next  in  order  and  can  be  made  from  wide  line 
writing  paper,  which  can  be  colored  with  crayons  and  pasted 
into  links  of  a  chain. 

Steadiness  of  hand  is  gained  by  tracing  around  a  large, 
simple  pattern  of  interest,  or  a  geometric  form.  The  patterns 
are  then  ready  for  use  as  borders  or  illustrative  work,  sug- 
g^ed  in  the  September  occupation  article.  Let  the  children 
feel  that  their  efforts  are  of  some  value,  for  they  love  to  point 
to  a  border  and  say  that  they  did  it. 

Pictures  cut  from  magazines  are  also  good  line-cutting  for 
seat  work.  The  children  themselves  can  bring  in  pictures 
to  cut  out. 

Freehand  Cutting 

In  using  patterns  the  child  gains  a  knowledge  of  form. 
This  should  be  accompanied  by  freehand  cutting  to  see  if  he 
can  transfer  the  idea  of  the  form  to  paper  that  has  no  outline 
on  which  to  cut.  Otherwise  the  use  of  patterns  makes  him 
dependent  on  the  line-cutting.  He  should,  however,  be 
given  a  guide  as  to  form,  by  pasting  the  suggested  unit  on  the 
blackboard.  Never  let  the  child  draw  an  outline  in  freehand 
cutting.  The  form  should  not  be  outlined  except  in  illus- 
trative drawing. 

Collect  all  the  "best"  cuttings  in  a  box  cover  and  paste 
them  on  large  sheets  of  gray  drawing  paper.  In  illustrative 
story  cutting  let  the  chUdren  keep  their  own  cuttings  in  a 
"tool  box"  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  paste  them  on  a  small 
sheet  in  another  period. 

Illustrative  cutting  should  be  used  frequently  in  connection 
with  the  language  talks  and  stories  told.  Encourage  the 
children  who  say  that  they  "can't,"  even  though  their  efforts 
are  not  productive  of  aqy  form  whatever.  Cutting  bom 
simple  subjects,  such  as  a  cup,  vase,  watering-pot,  rubbers, 
mittens,  cap,  etc.,  are  good  eye  and  hand  training. 

Froebellian  Cutting 

•  Froebellian  cutting  consists  of  a  square  folded  into  eighths 
on  its  diagonals  and  cut.  The  small  pieces  are  then  pasted 
around  the  large,  in  a  symmetrical  design.  Unit;  Fold  a 
square  on  one  diagonal.  Without  opening  fold  it  on  the 
other  diagonal,  hold  it  by  the  central  point  and  fold  the  two 
points  together.  Always  hold  the  unit  by  the  central  point 
when  cutting.  Make  the  following  series  of  cuts.  Cut  off 
the  three  folded  points,  open  and  paste  the  small  pieces 
around  the  large,  on  a  6  x  9  sheet  of  gray  drawing  paper. 
Always  make  good-sizedjpieces  to  avoid  fussy  work  in  pasting. 
In  diagram  c  =■  center;  /  =  folded  edge. 


Next  cut  off  the  single  double  point  and  use  in  like  manner. 
Make  a  horizontal  cut  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  square;  a 
vertical  cut  parallel  to  the  vertical  diameter,  and  a  diagonal 
cut. 

When  this  series  of  one  cut  has  been  completed,  combine 
two  cuts  —  one  horizontal  and  one  vertical,  one  horizontal 
and  one  diagonal,  or  one  vertical  and  one  diagonal.  Two 
cuts  in  any  one  direction  can  also  be  made.  In  simple  cut, 
use  all  the  small  pieces  in  pasting  the  design,  but  when  several 
cuts  are  made  that  leave  fussy  pieces,  paste  only  the  large 
piece.  Circular  cuts  are  effective,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  the  straight.  Let  the  children  use  their  own  originality 
in  arrangement,  but  suggest  a  better  one  when  there  is  a  lack 
of  symmetry.  Colored  paper  5  x  5  is  a  good  size  for  this 
work.  (For  other  diagrams  see  "A  Year  of  Primary  Occu- 
pation Work.") 

Tiles 

Fold  a  5  X  5  square  of  white  paper  as  for  the  Froebellian 
unit.  Cut  out  good-sized  pieces  from  the  folded  diagonal 
folds.  Open  and  paste  on  a  larger  square  of  colored  paper. 
In  the  series  make  cut  from  the  folded  diameter,  then  from 
the  oufside  edges  of  the  square,  and  later  combine  all  three 
cuts. 

Attractive  cuts  can  be  made  by  cutting  the  unit  from 
white  tissue  paper  squares,  or  circles  folded  in  eighths,  and 
lighdy  pasting  it  on  wall  paper  and  finishing  it  with  an  em- 
bossed flower  in  the  center.  Sentiments  can  be  written  on 
the  back.  Tiles  from  colored  paper,  pasted  on  double  sheets 
of  white,  form  pretty  booklets  for  written  language  or  spell- 

Snowflake  Cutting 

Unit:  Fold  a  square  on  both  diagonals.  Open  the  second 
fold  which  gives  the  central  crease  for  guide.  Hold  the 
central  point  of  this  "shawl"  toward  you  and  fold  the  left 
hand  comer  two-thirds  of  the  way  across  from  the  central 
crease.  Fold  the  remaining  comer  oyer  the  first  fold.  Tum 
the  unit  over  and  cut  off  three  lower  points,  which  gives  the 
hexagonal  basis. 

Starting  from  the  three  folded  points,  cut  in  any  simple 
tracery,  stopping  about  an  inch  from  the  center  on  the  folded 
diameter. 

This  hexagonal  unit  is  difficult  for  the  children  toxoid  from 
a  square,  but  the  steps  can  be  accomplished  by  going  very 
slowly.  The  same  form  is  more  easily  made  by  fol(Ung  a 
circle  in  the  same  way.  Fold  on  diameters,  open  and  fold 
two-thirds  across  and  one-third  back.  Fold  again  into  halves 
and  cut.  The  hexagonal  basis  makes  elaborate  designs  when 
used  in  Froebellian  cutting  as  the  folded  unit. 

Paper  cutting  affords  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping originadity,  skill  of  hand  and  training  in  the  com- 
binations of  form  and  color  that  embody  ^the  principles  of 
good  design. 
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The  Newsboy    / 

*•     (Aa'  Exercise)         ^ 

Maude  M.  Grant 


"Daily  papers!  .  Daily  papers!?  ,  .* 
(/».  saying  these  words  sound  ilie  notes  ^*Solt 
sol,  me,  sol") 
Hear  the  newsboy  cry,  '     .\     - 
Up  and  down,  all  over  town, 
*  His'  Voice  sounds  loud  and  high.  "   '  *^ 


*Daily  papers!    Daily  papersi" 
(Sound  same  as  before^  only  lower.) 

We  hear  him  from  afar, 
Coming  nearer  still  and  nearer 
(In  a  hud  and  speaking  tone.^    ^ 
"Daily  papers!     Here  they  arc 
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How  a  First  Grade  Spent 
February  Twenty-second 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

WASfflNGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  had  been  a  day  long 
looked  forward  to  by  the  little  people  in  Miss  Smith's 
room  —  for  aren't  birthdays  the  nicest  things  in 
the  world,  and  wasn't  George  Washington  the  most 
wonderful  person  they  had  ever  heard  of? 

Miss  Smith  thought  of  the  usual  Washington  Birthday 
celebration,  consisting  of  song3,  drills,  recitations,  etc.,  and 
she  resolved  that  this  one  should  be  different,  for  surely  there 
were  other  ways  of  celebrating  the  day  which  would  be  just 
as  enjoyable  and  certainly  more  profitable. 

"I  shall  have  lessons,"  she  said.  '*I  believe  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  children  will  enjoy  this  as  much  if  not  more 
than  the  other  kind  of  a  program."  Then  she  began  to  plan 
carefully  so  that  she  might  have  the  guests  see  as  much  of  the 
regular  work  as  possible  and  that  it  shoxild  all  relate  in  some 
way  to  the  life  of  Washington. 

Several  days  before  the  twenty-second,  she  sent  home 
tiny  envelopes  containing  invitations  which  read  — 

George  and  Martha  Washington 

At  Home 

Roam  X.    S.  Fifth  St.  Building, 

Tuesday,  Feb.  22,  1910 

1:  15-3:00?.  M. 

'.  During  the  busy  work  periods,  the  children  had  been  mak- 
ing things  which  could  be  used  in  decorating  the  room. 

Red,  white  and  blue  stars  were  cut  out.  These,  Miss 
Smith  pinned  along  the  two  inner  edges  of  the  sash  ciutains 
at  the  windows. 

Red,  white  and  blue  chains  were  pasted.  These  were 
used  as  a  drapery  in  one  comer  of  the  room  where  Miss  Smith 
had  arranged  all  the  pictmres  she  could  find  which  were 
suitable  for  the  day. 

Thelioys  made  red,  white  and  blue  badges  (Fig.  13)  to  be 
worn  on  the  twenty-second,  while  the  girls  made  tiny  red, 
white  and  blue  chains.  These  they  fini^ed  with  a  'docket," 
which  was  Washington's  picture  cut  out  of  a  postage  stamp 
and  mounted  with  a  tiny  edge  of  white  and  blue.     (Fig.  10.) 

At  last  the  long-looked  for  day  arrived  and  with  it  Ae  guests 
invited.  Every  house  (desk)  was  decorated  for  the  occasion 
with  a  small  flag. 

The  children  sang  songs  tl^ey  had  learned  during  the  month : 

"A  Sword  and  a  Gun,"  from  "Melodic  Music  Reader," 
Book  III. 

"Rub-a-dub-dub,"  from  "Songs  of  the  Child  World," 
Book  I.     (Imitate  beating  drum  with  fists.) 

"The  Passing  Soldiers,"  from  "New  Educational  Music 
Course  First  Reader." 

"The  Big  Drum,"  from  "Modem  Music  Series  Primer.' 


"Washington  Song,"  from  "Songs  in  Season." 
"We  March  Like  Soldiers,"  from  "Songs  of  the  Child 
World,"  Book  I. 

(During  the  singing  of  the  soldier  songs,  the  diildren  wore  the  red, 
white  and  blue  tissue  paper  caps.) 

For  several  weeks  Miss  Smith  had  been  telling  parts  of  t^e 
story  of  Washington's  life.  She  decided  that  now  it  would 
be  a  good  {dan  to  retell  the  story  as  a  whole  and  illustrate 
it  with  drawings. 

Of  course  she  would  not  attempt  finished  drawings,  lot  this 
would  require  too  much  time,  but  the  Arery  rudest  drawings 
would  avail  and  be  of  great  value  to  the  children,  who  love  tt> 
see  as  well  as  hear,  and  whose  imagination  can  make  a  pictui^ 
out  of  the  cmdest  lines. 

She  began  her  talk  in  this  way:  This  dish  which  I  hold  in 
my  hands  is  more  than  a  hundral  ^ears  old.  Perhaps  yoUr 
mamma  may  have  somethlnjg  that  is  as  old  or  possibly  older. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  little  baby  who  was  bom  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  a  house  that  looked  like 
this.  (Drawing  house,  Fig.  i.)  His  father  and  mother  were 
not  poor  as  Lincoln's  parents  were,  so  little  George  could  be 
sent  to  school.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  and  play 
games  just  as  you  do.  He  leamed  to  read  very  wdl  and  his 
copy  books  were  always  very  neat  His  playmates  were 
very  fond  of  him,  for  George  was  a  good  boy. 

He  liked  best  to  play  soldier  and  was  neariy  always  chosen 
leader,  but  sometimes  he  refused  and  let  some  other  boy  lead, 
for  George  was  not  selfish.  (Draw  a  soldier  boy.  Fig.  2.) 
Once  George's  father  bought  turn  a  little  hatch^.  It  was  a 
beautiful  little  hatchet  like  this  one«  (Drawing  hatchet, 
^^S*  3')  It  ^^  &  wonderful  thing  in  those  days,  for  hatchets 
cost  ever  so  much  more  money  than  they  do  now.  Of  course 
George  was  anxious  to  see  how  he  could  chop  with  his  new 
hatchet,  so  he  went  out  into  his  father's  garden.  There  was 
a  choice  cherry  trte  in  the  garden.     (Drawing  tree.  Fig.  4.) 

George's  father  had  given  the  gardener  instmctions  that  this 
tree  should  be  carefully  tended.  Now  the  gardener  was  not 
in  the  garden  so  George  began  chopping  this  very  tree.  He 
chopp^  and  chopped  until  the  little  tree  fell  to  the  ground. 
Soon^after  his  father  walked  through  the  garden. 

He  found  his  choice  tree  on  die  ground  and  was  very 
angry  when  he^saw  it  had  been  choppied  down. 

He  went  at  once  to  find  the  gardener,  but  he  knew  nothing 
about  how  it  had  happened.  Then  he  went  to  the  house. 
There  be  found  George.  When  his  father  asked  him  if  he 
knew  who  had  ch<ipj)ed  the  tree,  he  said,  "Father,  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie.    I  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet." 

Mr.  Washingtqiti  was  very  proud  of  his  little  boy  because 
he  was  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth. 

George  was  not  afraid  to  do  anything,  for  he  was  a  very 
brave  boy.  His  mother  had  a  beautiful  colt  He  was  not 
afraid  to  ride  this  colt,  though' many  boys  would  have  been,  for 
it  was  hard  to  manage.  r 

Once  when  he  was  riding  the  cdt  it  reared  in  the  air  andC 
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broke  a  blood  vessel,  which  of  course  caused  its  death.  This 
made  George  very  sorry,  for  he  knew  how  his  mother  would 
feel  when  she  found  it  out. 

At  the  back  of  the  farm  there  was  a  river  like  this.  (Draw- 
ipg  river,  Fig.  5!)  To  this  river  George  used  to  go  nearly 
every  day.  He  often  watched  the  boats  (drawing  a  boat, 
Fig.  6)  as  they  came  up  this  river. 

These  boats  brought  many  things  —  hat^  for  George, 
bonnets  for  his  mother,  and  wagons  which  his  father  used 
Qn  the  farm.  These  things  could  not  be  purchased  in  our 
country  then.  These  boats  came  from  England.  You  will 
remember  England,  I'm  sure — the  country  where  the  Puri- 
tans lived.  George  had  watched  these  boats  so  many  times 
that  he  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  sailor. 

He  packed  his  trunk  (drawing  trunk.  Fig.  7)  and  had  it 
down  at  thfe  landing  ready  to  take  it  with  him  when  the  next 
boat  came.  Then  he  went  to  say  "good-bye"  to  his  mother, 
but  when*he  saw  her  cry,  he  said,  "Til  not  go,  mother,  I  can- 
not sfee  you  cry."  Washington  was  always  very  kind  to  his 
mother. 

Several  years  after  that  he  decided  he  would  be  a  surveyor. 
A  surveyor  is  a  man  who  measures  land.  He  uses  a  long 
chain  like  this  one  (drawing  chain,  Fig.  8)  for  measuring. 

This  took  George  far  away  from  home.  Sometimes  he 
had  to  sleep  in  a  tent  at  night.    (Drawing  tent,  Fig.  9.) 

At  that  time  our  country  belonged  to  England.  The  King 
of  England  asked  the  people  in  this  country,  to  do  many 
things  which  did  not  seem  right  or  just.  At  last,  the  people 
would  stand  it  no  longer.  They  said  they  would  fight.  This 
meant  they  must  have  a  war.  The  king  sent  over  a  great 
many  soldiers,  but  we  had  men  in  our  country  who  would  be 
good  soldiers,  too. 

Of  course  our  soldiers  must  have  a  leader.  The  people 
could  think  of  none  in  all  the  country  that  would  be  as  good 
a  leader  as  George  Washington.  After  a  long  time,  during 
which  many  of  the  British  and 
American  soldiers  were  killed,  the 
American  soldiers  won  and  our 
coxmtry  no  longer  belonged  to  Eng- 
land, but  was  hee.  Then  the  people 
said,  "We  must  have  some  one  at 
the  head  of  our  country,  some  one 
who  shall  take  the  king's  place,  but 
we'll  not  call  him  king,  we'll  call  him 
president." 
So  George  Washington  was  chosen 
president,  the  very  first  president  our  country  ever  had. 

Then  he  went  to  live  in  the  White  House.     (Show  {Mcture 
of  the  White  House.)    After  he  had  been  President,  he  went 
back  to  Moxmt  Vernon,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Martha, 
lived   until   he   died. 
You  will  learn  much 
more    about    George 
Washington  when  you 
study  history.     If  he 
had  not  been  so  brave, 
so  kind,  so  true,  we 
might  not   have  had 
a  country  to-day. 

There  is  no  child 
in  America,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  who  cannot 
be  great — that  means 
truly  good — as  Wash- 
ington was. 

For  the  reading  les- 
sons that  afternoon 
Miss  Smith  used  the 
lessons  found  in  the 
readers  about  soldiers. 
While  one  class  was 
reading,  the  others 
made  their  spelling 
booklets.  The  covers 
of  these  were  deco- 
rated with  a  bunch  of 
cherries  cut  out  of  red 
paper.    (Tig.  xi.) 


I^ 


^^  Jl 


After  the  reading  lessons,  they  took  tiuns  in  spelling 
orally.  One  child  pronounced  the  words  while  another 
spelled,  his  back  being  turned  to  the  words. 

Then  they  tried,  as  little  George  did,  to  get  a  neat  lesson. 
Those  who  succeeded  in  getting  perfect  lessons  were  allowed 
to  show  them  to  the  visitors. 

The  story  of  the  cherry  tree  was  then  dramatized. 

{Mr.  Washington  and  the  gardener  erUer,  the  gardener 
carrying  a  small  tree  and  spade,) 

Mr,  Washington  That  is  a  very  choice  tree.  See  that 
you  plant  it  carefully  and  tend  it  well. 

Gardener    I  shall  do  so,  Mr.  Washington 

{Mr,  Washington  then  leaves  the  garden.  The  gardener 
proceeds  to  plant  the  tree,  then  he,  too,  leaves,) 

{George  enters  carrying  a  little  hatchet,) 

George  I  wonder  what  I  can  chop  with  my  hatchet.  Oh, 
I  think  I'll  tiy  it  on  this  little  tree,  for  it's  not  very  thick. 

{Then  he  chips  vigorously  until  at  last  the  little  tree  falls,) 

George    There,  I  chojpped  it  down.    This  is  a  fine  hatchet. 

{Then  he  goes  away.  Presently  Mr.  Washington  returns 
to  the  garden  and  walks  about.  All  at  once  he  discovers  his 
tree.) 

Mr,  Washington  Oh,  my  cherry  tree!  I  must  see  the 
gardener  at  once. 

{Out  he  rushes  to  find  him,  Mr.  Washington  and  the 
gardener  then  return  in  a  stale  of  excitement.) 

Mr.  Washington    Now,  what  do  you  know  about  this  tree  ? 

Gardener  I  know  nothing,  Mr.  Washington.  When  I 
left  the  garden  a  short  time  ago,  it  was  all  right. 

{Then  they  examine  it,  hut  of  course  nothing  can  he  done, 
so  they  leave  the  garden,  Mr,  Washington  goes  to  the  house. 
He  returns  hringing  George  with  him.) 

Mr.  Washington  Do  you  know  who  chopped  this  tree, 
my  son? 

George    Yes,  father,  I  chopped  the  tree.    I  cannot  tell  a  lie . 

This  was  the  first  time  that  some  of  the  guests  had  visited 
the  school,  so  Miss  Smith  wanted  them  to  find  out  what  the 
secret  of  the  good  reading  was.  She  told  the  children  about 
that  wonderful  monument  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  ex- 
plaihed  to  them  why  monuments  are  built. 

She  told  them  how  there  are  stairs  in  the  monument,  and 
by  climbing  them  people  can  see  very  far  over  the  city. 

"Let  us  play  these  cards  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  steps  inside 
that  beautiful  Washington  monument.  We  can  climb  to  the 
top  by  giving  the  sounds  of  the  letters  on  these  cards  cor- 
rectly." 

How  hard  they  worked  to  get  to  the  top  —  not  one  sound 
was  missed. 

From  the  hall.  Miss  Smith  brought  a  small  table  which 
had  been  decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue  tissue  paper. 

During  one  of  the  clay  modeling  lessons,  the  children 
had  made  small  candle  holders.  These  they  had  covered 
with  red,  white  and  blue  paper. 

These  were  on  the  table  and  in  each  was  a  small  candle. 
(Christmas  candles.)  (Miss  Smith  had  kept  the  table  out 
of  sight  until  now,  so  that  it  might  be  a  surprise  to  the  chil- 
dren.) 

"While  I  am  lightfaig  the  candles,  J^^g^jou  to  think,  boys 
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the  white  shield  on  the  blue  shield.  In  the  center  of  the 
white  shield  paste  Washington's  picture  cut  out  of  a  postage 
stamp. 

How  TO  Make  a  Picture  Frame 

Material  —  a  4-inch  square  of  red  paper. 

Fold  the  diameters,  then  fold  the  comers  down  to  the 
middle  —  the  point  where  he  lines  cross  —  then  fold  these 
points -from  the  center  back  to  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the 
square.  Paste  the  picture  in  the  frame  and  at  each  comer 
fasten  the  frame  by  means  of  a  tiny  blue  star. 


^ 
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and  girls,  in  what  way  you  would  like  most  to  be  like  Washing- 
ton.   You  may  call  this  a  *  Wishing  Game'  if  you  like." 

James  came  forward  first  and  as  he  said,  "Fd  like  to  be 
brave  like  Washington,"  he  took  up  one  of  the  little  candles 
and  blew  it  out. 

Every  child  had  a  chance  to  do  this.  Johnnie  wished 
that  he  might  always  have  a  neat  tablet  as  George  Washing- 
ton did  when  he  went  to  school. 

When  all  were  done  wishing,  she  said,  "I  think  the  wish 
to  be  good  includes  all  the  others,  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
is  truly  good,  will  be  brave,  kind,  true,  honest  and  do  his  best 

at  all  times."  .     ,  ,      r 

During  the 'game,  Donald  and  Dorothy,  unnoticed  by  the 
children,  had  left  the  room.  Now  they  returned,  not  as 
Donald  and  Dorothy,  but  as  Martha  and  George.  The 
children  were  surprised,  for  the  two  children  had  kept  their 
secret  well  and  no  one  knew  that  Martha  and  George  would 
visit  them.  The  long  kindergarten  table  had  also  been 
decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue.  Bunches  of  tiny  flags 
helped  to  decorate  it,  also.  The  candles  were  placed  on  it 
and  again  lighted. 

Around  this  the  children  sat  while  Martha  served  candy 
cherries,  and  hatchet  cookies  to  them  and  to  the  guests.  By 
the  time  they  had  finished  eating  these,  it  was  three  o'clock 
—  time  to  go  home. 

After  each  child  had  been  given  the  little  frame  (Fig.  12) 
which  he  had  made,  containing  the  picture  of  Washington, 
they  sang  the  "Good-bye"  song  to  Martha  and  George  as 
well  as  to  Miss  Smith. 

(The  "Good-Bye"  song  is  by  Mrs.  Gaynor  and  is  found  in  Book  I. 
As  an  ending  for  the  song,  they  sang  "The  Good-Bye  to  All"  song, 
from  Mildred  and  ?atty  Hill's  "Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  good-b>e  song  in  the  book,  but  a  Good-Morning 
song.  The  words  "Good-morning  to  you"  were  changed  to  "Good- 
bye to  you."  Miss  Smith  sang  to  the  children  the  part  beginning 
with  "Good-bye  to  you."  The  children  then  sang  the  same  to  Miss 
Smith,  changing  the  words  "dear  children"  to  "Miss  Smith."  When 
singing  Good-bye  to  Martha  and  George,  they  changed  the  words 
"dear  children"  to  "dear  Martha"  and  "George  Washington.") 

The  visitors  had  all  left  when  the  third  grade  teacher  came 
in 


Co-operative  Stories  for  Spelling 

N.  B.  H. 

If  the  children  do  not  grasp  the  idea  of  the  co-operative  story  readily 
it  may  be  necessary  to  tell  Uie  story  to  them,  and  let  them  talk  about 
it  before  asking  them  to  supply  parts  of  it. 

A  Have  the  children  number  down,  vertically,  on  their  papers,  for 
as  many  words  as  there  are  blanks  in  the  story. 

B  Teacher  reads  the  story,  pausing  at  each  blank  for  children  to 
write  the  appropriate  word. 

C  When  she  has  finished  reading  thus,  let  her  re-read  the  story, 
while  some  child  supplies  the  missing  words  from  his  written  list. 

D    Repeat  this  several  times. 

E  Take  some  child's  list,  and  dictate  it  back  to  him,  or  to  other 
children,  for  oral  spelling. 

F  Have  several  children  write  their  lists  upon  the  board,  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  observes,  and  makes  suggestions  or  corrections. 

The  Bird's  Nest 

When  Bobby  went  into  the  orchard  the  other  day  he  saw, 

flying  into  an  apple  tree,  two (i).    They  were  building 

their  (2).      They  were  bringing  bits  of (3)  and 

(4),  and  plastering  them  together  with (5).    Bobby 

watched  them  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said,  "I  will  help 

you,  little (6)."    He  ran  to  the   house   and  brought 

some  soft  (7) ;  this  he  placed  on  a  low  branch  of  the 

(8).    Then  he  sat  under  another  tree  to  see  what  the 

birds  would  do.      They  hopj)ed  and  (9)  about,  and 

soon  Mrs. (10),  saw  Bobby's  gift.      She  flew  down, 

took  it  in  her (11),  and  flew  back  to  show  it  to  her 

mate.  They  seemed  very  glad  and  it  made  Bobby  very 
(12)  to  think  that  he  had  helj)ed. 

As  he  went  away,  he  said,  "Good-bye,  little  friends;  make 

your (13)  good  and (14),  and  when  you  have  some 

little  blue (15),  in  your  nest,  I  will  come  to  see  them. 

And  when  you  are  teaching  your  little (16)  to (17), 

I  will  be  careful  not  to  let  the  old  cat  catch  or (18) 

them." 

1  robins  lo    Robin 

2  nest  II     bill 

3  hay  12    happy 

4  sticks  13    house 

5  mud  14    warm 

6  birds  15    eggs 

7  wool  16    babies 

8  tree  17     fly 

9  flew  18     frighen 

Of  c  mrse  thi.^  is  merely  a  suggestive  lisi;  probably  there  vlll  be 
many  words  subsJtuled  for  3  and  4,  such  as  siraw,  leaver,  grass 
siring,  e.c,  and  some  others  may  be  interchanged. 


"Well,  how  did  your  new  plan  work.  Miss  Smith?" 
"Oh,  it  worked  beautifully,  Miss  Clark.     I  don't  think  I 
shall  ever  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  celebrating  by  having 
songs,  drills,  and  recitations.     The  visitors  all  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  and  the  children  did,  I  know. 

How  much  more  the  dramatization  of  the  cherry  tree  story 
meant  to  them  than  the  usual  cherry  tree  pieces  do!  Think 
of  the  endless  number  of  pieces  about  Washington  and  how 
much  more  the  ''Wishing  Game"  meant  to  them  than  all 
these! 

How  TO  Make  a  Badge 

Give  to  the  children  two  patterns  of  a  shield,  the  one 
being  J  of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  other. 

Have  them  each  make  two  shields,  the  smaller  one  out  of 
white  cardboard  and  the  larger  one  of  blue  cardboard.     Paste 


A  Day  at  the  Beach 

Alice  and  Fred  were  going  to  the  beach  with  mamma,  to 

stay  all  day.     Of  course  they  wanted  to  dig  in  the (i), 

so  they  took  their (2)  and (3).    Manuna  carried 

their  lunch  in  a  big  — —  (4),  and  because  it  was  a  hot  sunny 
day  she  took  her  — —  (5). 

They  reached  the  beach  at  nine  o'clock  in  the (6); 

and  began  to  play  in  the  sand.    They  took  sticks  and  wrote 

their (7),  and  drew (8);  they  found  some  pretty 

(9)  and  some  little  pink (lo);  Alice  made  some 

pies  and  (11)  in  the  sand;  then  Fred  dug  a  big  hole 

and  filled  it  with  water  and  said,  "O  Alice,  see!     I  have  dug 

a  big (12)  in  the  sand."    Then  they  built  houses  and 

(13)  and  (14);  they  called  their  big^  stones  horses 

and  cows,  and  plac^  them  near  the  (15);  -the  litdo 
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Stones  and  shells  were 


(16)   and 


(17).     While 


the  children  played,  mamma  sat  near  a  big  rock,  under  her 

umbrella,  and  read  a (i8). 

At  lunch  time  mamma  opened  the  basket  and  spread  the 
napkins  upon  a  large  flat  rock.    This  was  their  table.     For 

the  lunch  mamma  had  brought (19)  and (20)  and 

(21),  and  many  other  good  things.    Then  she  gave  each 

child  five  cents;  Alice  bought (22),  and  Fred  bought 

(23).  , 

They  played  at  the  beach  all  the  afternoon,  and  best  of 

all,  mamma  let  them  take  off  their (24)  and (25) 

and  go  wading  in  the  (26).     When  it  came  time  for 

them  to  go  home,  the  children  said  they  had  never  had 
so  much  fun  in  one  day.  They  told  papa  all  about  it,  and 
that  night,  they  even  dreamed  they  were  playing  on  the 
beach,  and  running  away  from  the  little  playfid  waves  that 
chased  them. 


Suggestive  List  for  the  Second  Story 


sand 
pails 
shovels 
basket 
umbrella 
morning 
f     names 

8  pictures 

9  stones 


10  shells 

11  cakes 

12  well 

13  bams 

14  fences 

15  bams 

16  hens 

1 7  chickens 

18  book 


19  apples 

20  cake 

21  bread 

22  candy 

23  popcorn 

24  shoes 

25  stockings 

26  water 


Lessonfi  in  oral  language,  in  drawing,  and  in  ^rec  band  cuiting  may 
be  based  upon  these  stories,  thus  helping  ir  me  correlation  between 
the  several  branches  of  work,  which  is  such  an  excellent  thing. 


Story  Telling  with  the  Babies 


I 


Anna  J.  Pelton 

HAVE  come  in,"  said  Miss  Brown,  **to  see  what  it 
is  that  inspires  your  babies  to  tell  such  good  stories. 
Though  I  teach  on  the  other  side,  of  the  city  I  live  in 
this  neighborhood  and  consequently  know  a  number 
of  your  littie  tots.  Several  times  I  have  asked  them  to  tell 
me  stories  just  to  see  what  you  were  doing  —  this  story 
telling  business  is  my  bugbear  —  and  they  are  always  ready 
and  so  delighted." 

Miss  A  smiled  "I  am  glad  to  hear  such  good  reports.  * 
"First  of  all,"  continued  Miss  Brown,  "I  want  to  know 
hew  you  get  them  to  tell  stories  in  so  natural  a  manner,  and 
to  go  through  from  start  to  finish  without  hesitating.  My 
children  have  a  way  erf  saying:  "And  —  and  —  and  —  and 
then."    I  am  nervous  before  they  are  fairly  begim." 

"I  know  how  you  feel  about  it,"  sympathi^  Miss  A. 
•'Story  telling  was  my  'bugbear,'  too,  for  many  a  term,  but 
last  year  I  made  a  fad  of  it  —  don't  smile,  I  believe  in  fads 
—  and  before  the  school  year  ended  I  was  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  one  of  my  wee  people. 

"What  inspired  rac?    Miss  L.,  our  principal  —  she's  al- 


A  Few  Children  from  the  Story  Tellers'  League 


The  Youngest  Story  Teller 

ways  SO  ready  to  help  and  encourage  one  in  the  carrying  out 
of  plans  —  and  a  sample  copy  of  a  new  reader  were  my 
chief  sources  of  inspiration. 

"One  day  I  was  looking  over  sample  copies  of  "The 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,"  which  Miss  L.  had  sent  down 
with  the  request  that  I  examine  and  use  them  if  I  thought 
best.  As  I  opened  the  first  one  I  literally  groaned  as  my 
glance  rested  on  the  story  of  'The  Little  Red  Hen.'  ?ut 
after  turning  a  few  pages  and  sketching  their  contents  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stories 
were  told.  To  be  sure  they  were  the  old,  old  ones;  but 
there  was  a. freshness  about  them  that  I  knew  would  appeal 
to  the  little  people  as  it  appealed  to  me. 

*^he  next  morning  I  told  them  the  story  ol  *The  Gray 
Fox,'  using  very  nearly  the  exact  words  of  the  book.  They 
were  delighted.  At  that  time  I  did  not  ask  the  wee  ones  to 
re-tell  the  story. 

"A  few  days  later  I  remarked:  *Miss  A.  is  going  to  tell  the 
Gray  Fox  story  again,  as  you  know  Margaret  was  sick  and 
didn't  hear  it  told  the  other  time.'  Then  I  asked,  *Can 
anyone  tell  me  how  it  began  ?  * 

"One  httle  fellow  answered:  *Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  fox  who  was  very  hungry.'  I  continued  with  the  story. 
It  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  its  charm,  for  the  children  were  as 
attentive  as  on  the  first  telling. 

"At  the  close  of  the  week,  I  read  the 
story  a  third  time,  questioning  as  I  read, 
what  the  fox,  hen,  or  dove  said.  I 
found  that  even  my  dullest  children 
could  tell.  When  I  inquired  how  many 
could  tell  the  story  most  of  the  hands 
went  up. 

.*'It  wcs  really  surprising  how  well 
the  wee  lassie  chosen  remembered  the 
story.  At  its  conclusion,  I  said:  'Run 
up,  Jean,  and  tell  your  story  to  the 
Principal.' 

"She  soon  came  skipping  back,  say- 
ing shyly:  *Miss  L.  says  Tm  to  tell  my 
story  to  Room  8  to-morrow.' 

"Then  followed  other  stories  Trom  the 
same  source.  *The  Wolf  and  the  Three 
Little  Cats,'  'The  Three  Brother  Pigs,' 
'Hans  and  the  Brownies,'  and  many 
others.  I  was  always  careful  that  the 
stories  selected  should  excite  the  keenest^ 
interest  in  the  children.  -> 
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"Each  day  at  the  close  of  our  story  telling  period,  I  would 
choose  the  children  whose  stories  had  been  well  told,  sending 
them  to  Miss  L.  She,  after  listening  to  the  recital,  would 
send  the  child  to  one  of  the  grade  rooms  to  tell  his  story.  It 
was  at  her  suggestion  that  we  formed  a '  Story  Teller's  League,' 
consisting  of  all  the  babies  who  could  tell  one  or  n-ore  good 
stories  well.  We  then  decided  to  send  only  the  'League* 
children  to  other  rooms  to  tell  their  stories.'' 

'*That  was  a  great  scheme,"  remarked  Miss  Brown,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  two  disadvantages.  Most  princi- 
pals would  not  care  to  be  bothered  listening  to  all  those 
baby  stories,  besides  it  takes  the  time  of  the  pupils  in  the 
different  rooms." 

"According  to  my  notion,"  replied  Miss  A.,  *^a  principal 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  anything  that  will  better  the  work. 
I  admit  there  are  some  principals  whose  only  duty  seems  to 
be  that  of  criticising  their  subordinates.  I  appeal  to  Miss  L. 
for  help  whenever  I  need  help.  However,  I  don't  often  find 
it  necessary  to  ask  as  she  is  most  observing  and  sees  many  a 
place  where  a  little  assistance  will  work  a  great  benefit. 

"As  to  the  pupils  in  other  rooms  they  all  love  the  babies, 
and  are  delighted  to  listen  to  their  stories.  Their  teachers 
tell  me  that  it  incites  the  older  ones  to  do  better  work  in  that 
line  themselves.  The  time  consumed,  even  should  I  send 
two  a  day,  is  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  In  a  .twelve  room 
building  that  means  ten  minutes  in  each  room  once  in  twelve 
days.     Indeed,  I  consider  it  time  well  expended. 

"But  to  go  on  with  our  'Story  Teller's  League.'  Before 
the  term  ended  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  room  had  their 
names  on  my  list;  and  eighteen  of  them  had  purchased 
'these  story  books, '  as  they  called  the  readers. 

"After  we  finished  our  course  in  reading  we  used  them  in 
•class  work  and  you  may  be  sure  the  children  enjoyed  them 
heartily. 

"The  'League'  had  one  gala  day.  The  room  had  won 
fifty  'stars'  for  good  attendance,  which  means  that  we  are 
allowed  to  dismiss  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  On  that  day 
the  children  of  the  first  grade  in  another  building  invited 
us  over  to  visit,  and  tell  them  stories.  At  least  one  parent 
appreciated  the  honor  conferred  on  the  room  for  his  little 
son  confided  to  me  that  his  'pa'  was  going  to  give  him 
*two  bits'  (twenty-five  cents)  if  he  told  a  'good'  story  that 
afternoon." 

"Do  you  ever  let  the  children  tell  stories  they  have  heard 
outside  of  the  school-room?" 

"  Y-e-s,"  Miss  A.  was  forced  to  admit,  "but  the  results  are 
not  always  satisfactory.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  amusing. 
The  other  day  one  of  my  boys  said:  'Miss  A.,  I  know  a  fine 
story.  Mother  told  it  to*  me  last  night.  May  I  tell  it?' 
Permission  was  granted  and  we  listened  to  the  following: 

*  Mother  may  I  go  out  to  swim  ? 

Yes,  my  darling  daughter. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  blackberry  limb 
And  don't  go  near  the  water.* 

"Another  teacher  told  me  of  an  experience  she  had  with  a 
shy  little  boy,  he  was  about  as  big  as  a  minute,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  tell  a  story.  One  day  he  ventured  to  say  that  he 
knew  one  and  was  urged  to  tell  it.  'It's  only  a  tiny-tiny 
one,'  he  explained;  "but  on  being  assured  that  they  liked 
to  hear  'tiny'  stories  he  pulled  himself  up  and  said  gravely: 
'I  love  my  wife,  but  O  you  kid!'  I  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  have  the  little  people  first  tell  their  stories  to 
^teacher'  only. 

'*Do  you  remember  the  story  of  'Runaway  Fritz'  in  last 
year's  Primary  Education?  I  read  the  chapters  to  the 
children  month  by  month,  always  having  them  tell  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  to  the  absent  or  new  children.  It  was  just 
the  kind  of  a  story  wee  people  love.  At  first  I  was  afraid  it 
was  a  trifle  too  old  for  my  tiny  tots,  but  a  chapter  or  two 
made  me  change  my  mind.  The  sight  of  the  magazine's 
yellow  cover  on  my  desk  usually  brought  forth  these  ques- 
tons:  Has  "'Runaway  Fritz"  come?'  'Oh,  will  you  read 
it  to  us  to-day?'  I  intend  reading  the  story  to  this  year's 
class,  hoping  the  results  will  be  as  good." 

For  a  few  moments  Miss  A.  gazed  at  her  desk  thought- 
fully, than  looked  up  and  said:  "Was  it  ever  your  misfortune 
to  spend  the  evening  in  a  home  where  no  one  w^as  able  to  do 
anything  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly?" 


"Yes,  quite  often,"  replied  Miss  Brown. 

"To  me,"  Miss  A.  continued,  "being  able  to  tell  a  worth- 
while story  well  is  as  much  of  an  accomplishment  as  being 
able  to  sing  or  play  (accomplishments  which  many  cannot 
aflford).  Do  you  not  see  what  training  the  babies  in  this  line 
of  work  means?  They  are  the  home-makers  of  to-morrow. 
Think  of  the  pleasure  they  will  bring  to  the  family  circle 
through  their  ability  to  excel  in  story  telling." 


Suggestions  for  School- room 
Decoration 

Illustration  I 

GATHER  prairie  grasses,  choosing  a  kind  with  strong 
stems  and  stiff  leaves.  Hang  them  upside  down 
for  two  or  three  days  to  dry.  Then  arrange  them 
as  a  frieze,  upon  some  long  bare  wall,  perhaps  above 
a  blackboard.  There  they  can  be  fastened  by  allowing  the 
bases  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  board,  and  by  stretching  two 
fine  pieces  of  wire  parallel  with  the  blackboard-top,  one 
six  inches  above  it,  the  other  eighteen.  See  that  most  of  the 
grasses  stand  erect.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie 
some  of  the  heavier  ones  to  the  horizontal  wires.  ,  Above 
the  border  of  grasses,  arrange  a  flight  of  birds.     Patterns 
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of  flying  birds  can  be  given  to  the  children  to  trace,  cut  and 
paint  with  ink.  The  accompanying  patterns  were  drawn  by 
Miss  Margaret  Pumphrey  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


style?)  were  enlarged  from  drawings  by  Ernest  Bachelder 
found  in  an  article  on  "Design  in  Theory  and  Practice/* 
in  "The  Craftsman,"  for  1908. 


Illustration  II 

Place  a  narrow  shelf  above  the  blackboard.  On  this  ar- 
range bowls  of  flowers  and  vines  in  season,  taking  care  to 
preserve  natural  effects.  Long  sprays  from  the  climbing 
nasturtiums  will  grow  for  days  in  water  and  continue  to  blos- 
som. Let  them  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  breaking  the 
long,  monotonous  line  that  would  otherwise  strike  the  eye  un- 
pleasantly. On  this  shelf  arrange  a  few  good  bits  of  decora- 
tion, well-grouj)ed,  perhaps  a  plate  and  a  jar,  a  picture  or 
two,  and  a  cast  of  some  choice  piece  of  statuary.  Do  not 
"clutter  up"  things  so  the  shelf  seems  burdened. 

Sprays  of  the  common  white  clematis,  picked  just  as  seed 
pods  are  forming,  will  retain  their  beauty  for  weeks,  used  in 
place  of  nasturtiiuns  when  the  frost  comes.  Still  later 
gather  branches  of  bitter-sweet,  remove  all  leaves,  and  ar- 
range the  sprays  as  suggested  upon  the  shelf.  These  can  be 
deaned  and  freshened,  if  you  lay  the  whole  mass  of  branches 
out  in  a  good  shower  or  snow  storm,  and  can  be  kept  beauti- 
ful all  winter. 

Illustration  III 

Blackboard  borders  can  be  pleasingly  arranged,  especially 
if  the  board  is  too  high  to  be  used  by  the  children,  and  is  not 
needed  for  daily  work.    These  conventionalized  cats  (mission 


Illustration  IV 

This  shows  painted  pictures  of  Japanese  lanterns,  cut  and 
colored  by  the  pupils,  and  pasted  against  the  blackboard  as  a 
border  to  brighten  a  dark  comer.  Boughs  of  bitter-sweet 
are  arranged  to  conceal  the  long  horizontal  line  at  the  top  of 
the  board.  The  lines  that  seem  to  suspend  the  lanterns 
are  of  chalk. 

Illustration  V 

Designs  of  daffodils  were  cut  from  wall  paper  by  the  chil- 
dren and  were  arranged  by  the  teacher  to  form  the  border 
shown  here. 

Illustrations  VI  and  VII 

Madeira  vines  grow  easily  even  in  north  windows.  Keep 
them  growing  in  vertical  lines,  for  the  effect  is  more  pleasing. 
These  plants  need  very  rich  earth  and  a  generous  supply 
of  water. 

Illustration  VIII 

Window  boxes  are  decorative  if  neat  and  thrifty.  Com- 
mon, easy  growing  plants,  like  geraniums  and  ''Wandering 
Jew,"  were  satisfactory  here. 
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Primary   Drawing   for  the 
Grade  Teacher 

Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Head  of  Department  Manual  Arts, 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Development  of  a  Chosen  Thenu 

IT  is  easy  enough  to  say  'illustrative  drawft^  is  a  kind 
of  language  which  children  should  learn  to  use  with 
freedom,"  but  the  method  of  teaching  srrch  language 
is  a  complex  one  demanding  patience  and  a  searching 
"knowledge  of  child  life  —  assets  which  are  the  property  of 
«very  real  teacher.  In  order  to  learn  a  language  one  must 
use  it  constantly.  Children  use  language  naturally  to  ex- 
press their  own  ideas  rather  than  the  ideas  of  others,  and  this 
practice  in  expression  must  be  stimulated^  encouraged  and 
made  to  grow  into  real  and  lasting  skill  in  the  use  of  those 
conventions  by  which  drawing  and  representation  of  all  kinds 
produce  intelligible  results.  The  process  of  learning  a'tid  the 
development  of  skill  in  graphic  expression  follow  the  general 
course  as  with  spoken  or  written  language.*  And  it  is  a  long 
and  gradual  one,  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  week  or  month. 
Briefly,  the  sequence  of  steps  in  learning  is  as  follows: 

(a)  First,  the  child  learns  to  depict  in  very  crude  fashion 
single  things  as,  home,  tree,  table,  chair,  etc.  His  expression 
at  this  stage  is  most  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  There  is 
no  system  or  construction  in  his  work. 

(6)  Second,  the  pupil  learns  to  group  related  things 
together  to  represent  some  large  idea,  as  room,  street,  game 
or  occupation.  His  vocabulary  of  symbols  increases  rapidly 
especially  in  tue  way  of  pictorial  connnecting  links  and  ac- 
cessories or  backgrounds  which  hold  the  parts  of  the  picture 

*  The  comparison  was  worked  out  in  some  detail  in  a  former  paper. 


together,,  as  landscape  xxt  general  (a  most  valuable  connecting 
element^,,  the  ftoary  and  s^kyiine^  fence,  sidewalk,  etc.  More 
or  less  crudt  ideas  of  soe,  distance  and  position  develop. 
For  a  year  or  so  most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  assembling  his 
comparatively  small  stock  of  pictoriaJ  elements  in  various 
groupings  to  express  a  variety  of  ideas. 

(c)  The  third  stage  has  to  do  chiefly  with  picture  con- 
struction and  anatomy.*  Before  further  progress  is  possible 
the  pupil  must  acquire  accurate  conceptions  of  simple  re- 
lations in  size,  of  action,  the  rudiments  of  perspective  (as  in 
trees  and  objects  by  position)  and  the  various  minor  techni- 
cal matters  which  enter  into  picture  making.  A  good  deal  o£ 
work  should  be  done  at  this  time  with  action  because  action  is 
essential  to  all  drawing  which  pretends  to  represent  life. 
And  the  themes  which  children  love  most  are  those  connected 
with  people  and  animals. 

(d)  The  fourth  step  has  to  do  with  real  representation. 
Before  ,this  very  little  can  be  done  with  drawing  from  ob- 
jects. At  the  fourth  year  (or  Grade  IV,  since  the  above  steps 
roughly  correspond  to  the  grade),  children  are  old- enough 
and  are  prepared  to  consider  and  estimate  ^ize,  direction  and 
general  appearance. 

The  above  is  no  arbitrary  classification,  it  represents  quite 
accurately  the  way  in  which  expression  tends  to  develop.  It 
can  be  applied  directly  to  drawing.  Moreover  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  specific  problems  in  drawing  because  when  one  de- 
sires to  prepare  a  picture  or  illustrate,  the  same  process,  in 
condensed  form,  has  to  be  followed.  The  details  must  be 
studied,  accessories  subjected  to  experiment  and  tentative 
compositions  and  arrangements  prepared  before  the  final 
picture  is  begun.  Hence  the  pupil  of  any  stated  grade 
studies  drawing,  through  much  the  same  progressive  sequence 
as  is  used  in  planning  the  course  of  study  for  the  primary 
grades  as  a  whole. 

♦  The  details  of  this  topic  were  worked  mtf^njUeipUincd  in  Primary  EDUCAinoN. 
for  November,  iqio.  L>'iyiiiz-c. 
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Development  of  a  Topic 

Winter 

{Grade  II  or  III) 

This  topic  will  suggest  to  teacher  and  pupil  scenes  of  snow 
And  ice  with  the  games,  incidents,  and  occupations  connected 
therewith.  The  sleigh,  sled,  coasting,  skating,  shoveling 
snow,  the  snow-man  and  snow-balls,  rabbits,  and  other 
winter  animal  life,  etc.  It  will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  plan 
some  definite  picture  of  skating,  sliding  or  animal  life  and 
center  the  work  for  a  time  around  that. 

(a)  *  Winter  is  symbolized  by  the  snowy  landscape.  The 
first  lessons  will  have  to  do  with  the  study  of  the  values  and 
-color  in  winter  landscape.  It  will  be  found  that  the  typical 
adjustment  of  values  to  represent  winter  is  —  snow,  light- 
est; sky,  water  and  ice,  middle  gray;  tree  trunks,  trees 
(evergreens),  bushes,  figures,  buildings,  etc.,  darkest.  This 
relation  is  not  an  invariable  one,  but  the  characteristic 
values  in  any  given  picture  must,  for  primary  use,  be  reduced 

*  In  cminectioa  with  each  and  every  phase  of  illustrative  drawing  the  teacher  should 
provide  am^e  illtistrative  matter,  as  photographs  and  pictures  irom  magazines.  Chil- 
dren  will  bring  a  good  deal. 


to  some  system.  Then  too,  it  is  more  important  to  symbolize 
winter  than  to  take  special  heed  of  the  subtleties  of  color  and 
value  in  nature.  Of  color  in  winter  there  is  little,  save  that 
of  the  sunset  and  the  green  of  the  winter  trees.  More  or  less 
complete  drawings  of  the  winter  landscape  in  varied  arrange- 
ments, according  to  the  desires  of  the  class,  should  be  made 
to  show  it  at  different  times  of  day  and  in  different  conditions 
of  snow  and  bare  ground. 

(h)  Once  the  relations  of  tones  in  the  winter  landscape  are 
fixed  in  mind,  the  next  step  is  to  arrange  the  composition  so 
that  a  proper  perspective  and  distance  are  assured,  and  §0 
that  important  elements  (as  the  skating  area,  hill  or  other 
open  space)  have  due  emphasis  and  room.  If  figures  or  ani- 
mals are  to  be  included  in  the  picture,  they  must  have  room 
in  which  to  move  or  play  their  part. 

(f)  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  spend  some  time  in 
drawing  trees,  to  become  familiar  with  the  branching  of  limbs 
and  the  connection  of  tree  trunks  and  bushes  with  the  ground ; 
or,  if  the  picture  is  one  laid  in  town,  buildings  will  .also  be  a 
subject  for  study. 

(d)     Succeeding  lessons  will  deal  with  figures  or  animals. 
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The  subject  is  primarily  one  of  action,  and  everything  else  for 
the  time  being  must  be  subordinated  to  that.  The  position 
of  the  figure,  walking,  running,  pulling  a  sled,  sliding,  etc., 
must  be  explained,  illustrated  by  pictures  and  drawings  on 
the  blackboard,  and  by  actual  demonstration  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  Children  are  very  keen  about  selecting  the 
movements  which  are  characteristic  of  a  given  act.  They 
know  that  in  skating  the  body  is  balanced  on  one  leg  at  a 
time:  that  in  pulling  a  loaded  sled,  the*  body  must  lean  away 
from  the  sled  in  order  to  exert  the  necessary  pull.  There  are 
positions  of  the  legs  and  arms  which  suggest  rapid  motion  — 
running.  It  is  these  details  which  make  representation  real 
and  they  are  the  things  which  children  can  understand  and 
care  for.  In  this  connection  the  teacher  need  not  feel  that 
skillful  drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  an  absolute  require- 
ment. Of  course  it  helps,  but  children  will  draw  such  things 
cheerfully  and  with  great  integrity  without  other  outside  help, 
than  the  encouragement  and  tactful  suggestion  of  the  teacher. 
The  latter  should,  therefore,  have  in  mind  from  the  start 
a  definite  picture.  By  working  up  all  the  details  of  this 
picture  and  gradually  adding  to  and  amplifying  the  child's 
knowledge  of  a  given  subject,  he  comes  to  feel  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  express  the  idea  involved.  The  process 
is  a  cumulative  one. 

(e)  The  final  step  comprises  the  grouping  of  elements 
for  the  proposed  picture.  In  previous  lessons,  pupils  have 
drawn  landscape  which  was  to  them  sufficient  in  itself;  they 
drew  trees,  figures  and  houses  with  similar  temporary  satis- 
faction. The  inclusion  of  all  these  things  in  one  picture  is, 
therefore,  a  natural  and  easy  problem.  Unconscioiisly  they 
have  already  laid  the  foundation  for  good  illustration. 

Bird  Forms 

The  method  already  described  for  winter  may  be  applied 

to  birds.     There  will  be  the  same  study  of  backgrounds 

(landscape,  as  the  chicken  yard)  and  accessories,  and  the 

same  consideration  of  action  and  movement.    But,  whereas 


Dirds  are  usually  drawn  as-  isolated  objects,  from  stuflEed 
specimens,  in  the  manner  of  all  object  drawing,  it  will  be 
found  expedient  and  profitable  to  treat  bird  forms  as  a  class, 
like  figures,  and  use  them  in  pictures  which  suggest  life. 
Bird  forms  of  all  kinds  have  much  the  same  anatomy.  The 
problems  connected  with  their  representation  involve  a  study 
of  form  and  action,  of  coloring  and  characteristic  markings^ 
and  careful  notice  of  the  surroundings  which  are  in  keeping. 
These  surroundings  are  more  varied  than  those  for  figures,, 
because  birds  use  ground,  water  and  air,  and  the  relations 
of  size  and  perspective  are  infinitely  varied.  The  lessons 
may  be  grouped  in  three  classes. 

(a)  Birds  on  the  ground  (chickens).  Involving  ideas  like 
those  in  animal  or  figure  drawing. 

{b)  Birds  in  the  water.  New  plant  forms  are  necessary 
and  the  picture  lends  itself  to  new  arrangements  of  values 
and  color  and  scale. 

(c)  Birds  in  the  air,  or  at  least  off  the  ground.  Here  the 
size  relation  is  entirely  new  and  care  must  be  exercised  to 
preserve  the  scale  of  the  drawing.  In  every  drawing  of  this 
kind  some  element  of  known  size  must  be  included  to  main- 
tain the  appearance  of  reality,  as  a  fence,  house,  nest,  etc. 

The  Third  Dimension 
Some  of  the  picture  subjects  selected  for  drawing  should 
lend  themselves  to  representation  on  the  sand  table  and  should 
involve  some  paper  construction.  In  the  two  above  de- 
scribed, the  buildings,  sleds,  chicken  house,  fence,  etc.,  could 
be  constructed  and  a  picture  similar  to  the  drawing  set  up  on 
the  sand-table.  And  at  another  time  during  the  year,  other 
topics  with  more  constructive  problems  should  be  used.  The 
street  or  railway  are  good  themes  because  of  the  cars,  vehicles, 
and  variety  of  buildings  which  can  be  made  of  paper  or  card- 
board. Children  must  learn  to  measure  and  need  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  third  dimension;  drawing  does  not  be- 
come really  clear  to  pupils  until  they  appreciate  the  solid 
and  the  other  dimension  of  space. 


Blackboard  and  Sand  Table  Series 

(Illustrations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Whitney,  Salem  State  Normal  School,  and  Text  by  A.  C.) 


The  Block  House 

The  children  think  out  the  plans  of  both  the  lower  and 
upper  four  sides  of  this  peculiar  house,  or  fortification,  as  each 
part  is  thought  up  it  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard  the  parts 
being  attached  as  in  the  diagram. 

After  the  drawing,  the  children  with  rulers,  sheets  of  paper. 


and  scissors  proceed  to  measure  one  line  at  a  time  dictated 
by  the  teacher  —  and  draw  all  the  parts. 

The  cutting  and  folding  is  fun  after  the  hard  thinking. 
The  little  house  with  the  outside  chimney  is  made  as  in  the 
lesson  on  Switzerland.  The  language  lesson  is  of  course  on 
the  fortification  of  colonial  times.  /* 
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LITTLE  PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 

Scene  II 

{Abbot  in  garden  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands y  seated 
in  chair.     He  sighs,  stands  up,  and  walks  about.) 

Abbot  Oh  this  is  terrible!  terrible!  The  three  months 
are  gone  to-morrow  and  I  must  go  to  the  Emperor.  Day^ 
and  night  I  have  thought  and  thought  but  can  find  no  an- 
swer to  the  three  questions.     {Hans  comes  along.) 

Hans  {bowing)  Good  day,  Sir  Abbot.  You  look  very 
pale.    Have  you  not  slept  well? 

Abbot  For  many  nights  have  I  not  slept.  {Sighing.y 
The  Emperor  has  given  me  three  questions  to  answer.  This  I 
cannot  do,  so  I  neither  sleep  nor  eat. 

Hans    What  questions  has  he  given  you? 

Abbot  To  tell  how  much  he  is  worth  in  his  robes  of  state 
with  his  crown  on  his  head.  Next,  how  long  it  will  take  him 
to  ride  round  the  earth.  Last,  what  erroneous  thought  he- 
has  in  his  head. 

Hans    Erroneous!     What  is  that? 

Abbot  Something  that  is  not  so,  or  not  true,  Hans.  If 
I  cannot  answer  these  three  questions  at  his  court  to-morrow 
he  will  mount  me  on  a  donkey  with  my  face  toward  its  tail 


The  Emperor   and  the  Abbot 

(Story  Dramatized  by  Caroline  Hagar,  State  Normal  Schoo* 
Fitch  buig) 

Characters 
Abbot 
Emperor 

Children  for  Emperor's  guard 
Children  for  people  at  Emperor's  court 
Hans 

Scene  I 

(Abbot  sits  reading  a  book.  Shuts  book,  yawns,  closes  eyes 
and  sleeps  in  chair.  Chair  behind  teacher's  desk,  other  chairs 
around  desk  for  a  wall.    Emperor  and  soldiers  come  in  sight.) 

Emperor  Well,  we  are  back  from  the  wars  and  glad  we'll 
be  to  see  our  homes  once  more.  How  tired  and  warm  I  am! 
{They  stop  in  front  of  desk.)  Ah!  Here  we  are  by  the  lazy 
Abbot's  garden.  I  will  look  in  and  see  what  my  friend  is 
doing.  {Climbs  up  on  chair  and  looks  over  into  garden.) 
Just  as  I  thought,  our  good  friend  sleeps  while  we  work.  I 
will  give  him  something  to  do  for  once.  {Pushes  chair  away 
and  goes  up  to  the  abbot  and  touches  him.  Abbot  opens  his 
eyes,  starts  and  springs  to  his  feet,  bowing  when  Jie  sees  the 
Emperor.) 

Emperor  Friend  Abbot,  I  have  often  thought  that  time 
must  hang  very  heavily  on  your  hands  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  something  to  do  for  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  truly  thank 
me.  I  will  give  you  three  questions  to  answer  at  the  end  of 
three  months.  The  first  is:  How  much  am  I  worth  in  my 
robes  of  state  with  my  crown  on  my  head?  The  second: 
How  long  will  it  take  me  to  journey  around  the  world? 
The  third:  What  erroneous  thought  have  I  in  my  head  ?  At 
the  end  of  three  months  you  must  come  to  my  court  and  an- 
swer these  three  questions  for  me.  If  you  cannot  do  this 
you  shall  be  placed  on  a  mule  facing  his  tail  and  be  driven 
from  the  city  and  another  shall  rule  in  your  place.  Good 
day.  Sir  Abbot.  {Emperor  smiles  and  bows  mockingly  and 
he  and  his  followers  go  off  while  abbot  raises  his  liands  in 
despair,  then  drops  his  head  in  them.) 


and  drive  me  out  of  the  city,  and  another  shall  rule  in  my 
place.     {Sadly  shakes  his  head.) 

Hans  {laughing  loudly)  Is  that  all  ?  Ho,  ho,  ho !  {Wipes 
tears  of  laughter  from  his  face.)  Is  that  all  ?  Then  you  need 
no  longer  be  sad.  I  myself  will  go  to  the  court  and  answer 
the  questions,  but  you  must  lend  me  your  robes  and  your 
gold  cross  and  chain.  Then  the  Emperor  will  think  I  am 
the  abbot. 

Abbot  How  can  you  answer  the  questions  when  you  can 
neither  read  nor  write? 

Hans  It  is  true  that  I  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  I 
have  learned  much  from  my  mother  that  is  not  in  books. 
If  you  will  let  me  go  to  the  Emperor  I  promise  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Abbot    Take  them,  my  friend,  and  may  alLgoodjcomej 
you.     {Theygoout.)  Digitized  by  "^ 
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Scene  III 


{Emperor  and  courtiers  seated, 
an  abbot.) 


Hans  standing  dressed  as 


Emperor  Now,  friend  abbot,  can  you  answer  my  three 
questions? 

Hans    Yes,  your  majesty. 

Emperor  By  my  crown,  that  is  more  than  I  expected. 
Then  tell  me  how  much  I  am  worth  in  my  robes  of  state  with 
my  gold  crown  on  my  head. 

Hans  The  bible  says  our  Master  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  therefore  dare  I  oflfer  for  you  only  twenty-nine 
pieces. 

Emperor  (laughing)  By  my  beard,  that  is  a  clever  answer. 
I  did  not  know  you  were  so  wise.  I  certainly  thought  I  was 
worth  more  than.  that.  However,  I  am  pleased  with  your 
answer.  Now  for  the  second  question,  How  much  time  must 
I  take  to  ride  around  the  earth  ? 

Hans  Your  majesty,  if  you  will  rise  early  enough  to  have 
your  horse  all  saddled  before  sunrise,  and  will  start  with 
the  sun  and  ride  as  swiftly  as  the  sun  goes,  I  will  wager  my 
golden  cross  that  you  can  make  the  journey  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Emperor  You  are  certainly  far  more  clever  than  I 
thought.  I  am  pleased  with  both  your  answers.  Now 
for  the  third  question.  What  mistaken  idea  have  I  in  my 
head? 

Hans  Your  majesty,  you  think  I  am  the  abbot  of  Saint 
Gall? 

Emperor    I  certainly  do  think  so. 

Hans  I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon,  but  what  you 
think  is  wrong.  I  am  not  the  abbot,  only  Hans  the  shep- 
herd. 

Emperor  (astonished)  Hans  the  shepherd!  Then  I  will 
make  you  Hans  the  abbot.  The  true  abbot  shall  this  day 
be  tied  to  a  mule  with  his  face  toward  its  tail  and  be  driven 
from  the  city.    You  shall  rule  in  his  place. 

Hans  Oh,  Emperor,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but 
I  have  never  been  to  school  aAd  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  I  pray  you  grant  me  a  favor  instead  of  making  me 
abbot.  . 

Emperor    You  can  neither  read  nor  write.    That  is  a  pity. 
I  will  gladly  grant  your  request.    What  is  it? 
•  Hans    Let  my  friend  the  abbot  remain  in  his  place  and  I 
will  still  be  shepherd. 

Emperor  I  see  that  you  are  as  good  as  you  are  wise. 
Therefore  you  shall  have  your  wish  and  your  stupid  friend 
remain  abbot. 

Hans  Many,  many  thanks,  your  majesty.  Now  I  will 
gi>  md  tell  the  abbot,  for  he  is  very  anxious  and  has  slept 
r  day  nor  night  since  last  he  saw  you. 
ror  (laughing)  Well  go,  Hans,  and  we  will  go  with 
joa  and  put  your  friend's  mind  to  rest.  (They  all  go  out, 
Tahe^  smUs.) 


Dramatization   of  the   Famous 
Anecdote,   "Honest   Abe" 

Characters  Clerk  in  store:  Abraham  Lincoln;  A  customer; 
Mrs.  Burton. 

Costumes  A.  Lincoln — long  trousers  of  black  cambric — boy's 
own  short  coat — stiff  hat  (easily  made  of  black,  light-weight  card- 
board.) 

Mrs.  B.  —  Long  skirt  made  of  grey  crepie  paper;  cape  of  same, 
bonnet — sunbonnet  style  —  of  crepe  paper. 

ACT  I 
Scene —  Table  arranged  to  look  like  a  counter  with  boxess 
tea  canisters  J  etc,f  scales  in  centre  of  counter,        Lincoln 
stands  behind  counter  arranging  boxes,  etc, 

(Enter  Mrs.  B.  going  toward  counter.) 


Mrs.  B, 


A.  Lincoln 


Good-morning,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
*Tis  bright  and  fine  to-day. 

I  put  my  cape  and  bonnet  on 
And  walked  here  all  the  way. 

Good-morning,  Mrs.  Burton, 
Sit  down  and  rest,  I  pray, 
(Places  chair.) 

You  must  be  very  tired 
YouVe  walked  so  far  to-day 


Mrs.  B.  (seating  herself) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Lincoln, 

Six  miles  make  quite  a  walk, 
So  1*11  sit  down  and  rest  awhile 

And  have  a  little  talk. 
How  are  all  the  people  here. 

And  how,  kind  sir,  are  you? 
Is  business  dull  or  is  it  good  ? 

I  pray  you,  tell  me,  do. 

Lincoln  (secUing  himself  on  counter) 

The  business  here  is  very  good. 

The  people  all  are  well; 
What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day? 
I  pray  you,  kindly  tell. 
Mrs.  B. 

I*d  like  a  pound  of  nice  green  te;', 

Some  butter  and  some  cheese; 
The  very  best  you  have  in  stock. 

Mrs.  B.  (continued) 

How  much  will  that  be,  please? 
Lincoln 


A  poimd  of  tea  is  sixty  cents, 
(Hands  her  a  parcel.) 
The  butter's  twenty-nine. 
(Another  pared,) 


February 

M.  A.  Bartoo 

Tm  little  February, 

And  I  have  come  to  see 
That  naughty  January 

Who  ran  away  from  me. 
I  bring  a  store  of  good  things. 

Of  birthdays  old  and  rare; 
And  valentines  in  plenty 

Are  floating  through  Ae  air. 

The  valentines  come  early. 

You'll  not  have  long  to  wait. 
But  Lincoln's  birthday  greets  you 

Before  the  good  old  Saint's. 
Then  Washington's  and  Lowell's, 

And  'ere  they're  fairly  past. 
The  one  that  you  love  dearly. 

Your  Longfellow's  comes  last. 
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The  cheese  is  cheap  at  seventeen, 

(Hands  it  to  her.) 
It  really  is  quite  fine. 


Mrs.  B. 


One  dollar  twelve  —  I  think  that  makes — 

{Puts  money  on  the  counter,) 

I  guess  I'd  better  go, 
It's  getting  late,  I'll  run  along, 

It's  very  far,  you  know. 
{Goes  quickly  off.) 

Lincoln  {piles  up  boxes  and  arranges  counter,  picks  up  money 
and  counts.) 

There's  some  mistake,  I'm  very  sure 

I'm  in  a  dreadful  fix, 
She  left  a  dollar  twelve,  instead 
'   Of  just  one  dollar  six. 

{Pauses  and  thinks.) 
It's  very  far  and  getting  late 

But  then  I  must  away. 
And  take  to  Mrs.  Burton 

Her  own  six  cents  to-day. 
{Goes  out  quickly  f  putting  on  hat.) 


ACT  II 

Scene  — If f5.  B.,  rocking  and  kniUing.    A  knock  comes, 
Mrs.  B.  glances  at  clock 

Mrs.  B. 

What's  that!    I  thought  I  heard  a  knock, 

Why  pray,  who  can  it  be? 
It's  getting  on  toward  nine  o'clock, 

I'd  better  go  and  see. 
{Goes  to  door  "with  a  lighted  candle,  opens  door, 
Lincoln  enters.) 
Mrs.  B. 

Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  it  you? 
How  came  you  here  to-night  ? 
Lincoln 

To  give  you  back  your  own  six  cents. 
It's  nothing  more  than  right. 

Mrs.  B. 

Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  Honest  Abe, 

You've  earned  that  title  well; 
Faithful,  honest  Abraham! 

{fioth  face  audience.) 
And  now,  dear  friends,  farewell. 
{Bow  low  and  go  out.) 
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Cherry  and  George  Washing- 
ton's Flag 

Alice  E.  Allen 

CHpRRY  and   Walter  listened    breathlessly  till   the 
very  last  word.    It  was  such  a  beautiful  story,  all 
s^bout  a  beautiful  girl  who  helped  make  a  beautiful 
flag,  and  who  carried  it  floating  proudly  about  her 
through  the  little  settlement  to  the  blockho\ise  in  the  fort. 

There  she  flung  it  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  all  the  people 
cried,  "Three  cheers  for  George  Washington's  Flag!" 

"And  we  live  in  the  very  same  state,"  cried  Cherry.  "Any- 
how you  do,  Walter.  And  I  do  now,  'ca\ise  I'm  visiting  you. 
Why  can't  we  play  it  —  oh,  Walter —on  Washington's  Birth- 
day?" 

The  old-fashioned  corn-house,  or  corn-crib,  now  standing 
empty  and  nnused,  made  a  fine  blockhouse.  It  was  bmlt 
of  slats,  so  air  could  pass  through.  It  was  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  growing  wider  till  it  reached  the  peaked  roof.  It 
stood  on  four  wooden  legs,  each  leg  covered  with  a  tin  pan 
to  keep  mice  and  rats  from  scampering  into  the  com-hduse 
after  the  com.  At  one  end  was  a  door.  Of  course,  the 
corn-crib  had  only  one  story,  and  there  weren't  any  top  ones 
to  reach  out  farther  than  the  lower  ones  and  you  couldn't 
fire  down  through  floors  at  an  enemy.  But  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful that  an  enemy  would  come  to  be  fired  at.  And  if  he 
did>  you  coiild  easily  take  aim  through  the  openings  between 
the  siats. 

The  blockhouse  was  well  garrisoned  with  toy  guns  and  toy 
cannon.  Cherry  had  saved  up  a  number  of  small  paper 
bags.  When  the  fort  was  defended,  she  meant  to  blow  into 
these  and  burst  them.  Cherry  was  afraid  to  fire  anything 
—  even  a  toy  gun.  Walter  was  almost  sure  that  a  girl  who 
was  afraid  of  fire-arms  ought  not  to  take  the  part  of  flinging 
oitf^tbe  flag  in  this  play.  But  Cherry  was  such  a  dear  httle 
cousin,  ajsd  could  think  up  such  beautiful  plays  and  things, 
he  couldn't  say  anything.  Besides,  there  was  no  one  else 
to  take  the  part. 

^ ...  Walter  cut  a  port-hole  up  over  the  door.  Through  this 
port-hol^,  th^  flag  was  to  be  flung  to  the  breezes.  If  you  stood 
|On  tiptOjC  in  Baby's  high  chair,  you  could  do  it  beautifully. 
Cherry  |>racticed  with  a  piece  of  an  old  red  tablecloth.  For  it 
was  fouiid  that  there  wasn't  in  the  ho\ise  anywhere  a  flag  that 
*  woold  PonUf  do  to  take  part  as  Georse  Washington's  flag* 
So  Father  prraiised  to  bring  one  home  from  the  aty. 


But  when  Father  came  home  on  that  eve  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  he  had  remembered  the  cloth  for  Mother's  aprons, 
the  veil  for  Aunt  Barbara,  Cherry's  red  and  white  ribbons  for 
her  new  gown,  Walter's  new  cap.  Baby's  candy  —  but  he  had 
qmte  forgotten  the  flag! 

"I  am  so  sorry,  children,"  he  said,  when  he  saw  their 
disappointed  faces.  "I'll  go  again  Monday  on  purposie  to 
get  one.    Couldn't  the  play  be  put  over?" 

But  when  Washington's  Birthday  comes  on  Saturday,  it 
will  never,  never  do  to  put  over  a  play  until  Tuesday.  Walter 
and  Chejry  shook  their  heads. 

"Couldn't  we  use  something  else?"  said  Cherry  when  they 
talked  it  over  after  supper. 

"You  just  can't  use  anything  else  in  the  place  of  Georee 
Washington's  flag.  Cherry,"  said  Walter.  "And  ther?s 
nothing  left  of  the  old  flag  that's  fit  to  use  except  the  staff. 
I  think  we'll  have  to  give  it  up." 

"We  won't  give  it  up,"  cried  Cherry,  her  cheeks  flaming 
red  as  her  name.    "  We'll  just  think  of  some  way." 

Next  morning  no  plan  had  come  to  Walter.  It  was  such 
a  lovely  "bright  morning,  too,  just  the  kind  they  had  wanted 
for  their  out-of-door  play. 

"I've  thought  of  something,"  said  Cherry  as  she  danced 
into  the  dining-room,  "but  it's  a  surprise,  even  for  you, 
Walter.    So,  please  don't  ask  any  questions." 

All  the  grown  folks  went  to  the  play,  besides  Susy  and 
Ralph  and  Minnie  and  Trixy  and  the  Baby.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  its  snow-fort,  which  had  been  made  the  day  before, 
stood  the  little  blockhouse,  its  port-hole  frowning  down  upon 
them.  Inside  stood  Walter,  gim  in  hand,  looking  ready  to 
defend  the  fort  with  his  life  if  need  be. 

Walter  saw  Cherry  the  minute  she  left  the  house.  She 
wore  a  long  coat.  As  she  ran  down  the  path,  her  yellow 
hair  streamed  out  in  the  wind.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
flag  anywhere.  Whatever  she  had  was  hidden  under  her 
coat.  Walter  felt  anxious  —  Cherry  was  such  a  little  girl — 
did  she  know  how  important  a  part  the  flag  was  to  take? 
Just  suppose  she  should  \ise  a  wrong  color,  or  something? 

Meanwhile,  Cherry  dashed  through  the  watching  crowd 
about  the  fort,  crossed  the  fort,  and  came  to  the  blodchouse. 
Walter  opened  wide  the  door  and  greeted  her  gravely. 

"I've  brought  you  a  flag,"  she  said  with  her  prettiest 
courtesy. 

"You  are  very  kind,  little  maid,"  said  Walter  in  his  most 
gracious  manner.  Then  in  a  whisper  he  added, "  Oh,  Cherry, 
arcyou sure  it's  all  right?"  ,    ^  t 

Cherry  nodded.  Digitized  by  VrrOOQ IC 
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"I'll  put  it  up,  my  very  own  self,  please,  sir,"  she  said, 
when  Walter  held  out  \^  hand  for  the  flag.  Then  she  whis- 
pered, "Go  outside  am),  wait  —  and  don't  look  up,  please, 
till  I  call 'hurrah!'" 

So  Walter,  gun  in  hand,  went  outside  and  took  up  his  stand 
with  his  back  toward  the  blockhouse. 

One,  two,  three  minutes  went  by.    Then  — 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Cherry's  voice  over  his  head. 

Walter  looked  up.  Cherry's  face  laughed  down  at  him  from 
the  port-hole,  and  just  above  it  floated  a  beautiful  flag  —  the 
flag  of  George  Washington! 

Everybody  was  cheering  and  waving  something  —  a  cap, 
a  handkerchief,  an  apron  —  anything. 

"But,  Cherry,"  cried  Walter,  quite  forgetting  that  Cherry 
was  Alice  of  Old  Vincmnes,  "it's  a  real  flag  —  where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"Made  it,"  said  Cherry.  "Mother  helped  some,  of 
course.  It's  made  out  of  the  red  and  white  ribbons  for  my 
gown,  a  square  of  silk  left  over  from  Susy's  hood,  some  white 
paper  stars,  and  the  old  Sag-staff.    Isn't  it  pretty  ?" 

The  wind  caught  Cherry's  flag.    The  sun  kissed  it. 
star  and  every  stripe  shone  its  best  and  bravest. 

"Three  cheers  for  Cherry's  flag!"  cried  Walter. 
most  as  good  as  Betty  Ross,  isn't  she?" 

"Three   cheers   for   George   Washington's   Flag!" 
Cherry,  "the  best  anywhere." 

Then,  very  softly  Mother  began  to  sing.  And  while  George 
Washington's  beautiful  flag  waved  proudly  over  their  heads, 
everybody  sang  with  her: 

'Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 

Oh  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  Land  of  the  Free 

And  the  Home  of  the  Brave! 


Every 
"She's 


cried 


The  Golonial  Maid 
The  maid's  kerchief  and  ruffles  should  be  left  white,  while 
her  dress  may  be  striped  in  lavender  stripes.  Dot  the  floimce 
in  green  and  yellow,  or  green  and  blue.  For  a  touch  of 
warmer  coloring,  put  in  bits  of  orange  red  in  her  fan.  Her 
slippers  may  be  either  lavender  or  pale  green,  and  her  hair 
yellow,  and  her  mitts  black. 


Two  Red  Mittens 

Julia  Dw.  Stevens 

One  day  it  was  snowing,  snowing,  snowing!  Three  little 
children  stood  at  the  window  watching  the  white  flakes 
fly.    They  were  Elizabeth,  Rhcda  and  little  Alan. 

Elizabeth  said,  "They  look  just  like  feathers." 

Rhoda  said,  "They  come  all  falling  down,  down,  down." 

Alan  said,  "They  came  all  wiggley  ways." 

Then  they  all  laughed,  for  mother  had  promised  them  they 
could  go  out  to  play  as  soon  as  it  stopped  snowing. 

After  lunch  the  flakes  had  ceased  to  fall.  Eluabeth  put 
on  her  red  coat  and  Scotch  cap;  Rhoda  put  on  her  red  coat 
and  Scotch  cap;  Alan  put  on  his  red  coat  and  Scotch  cap. 
Elizabeth  also  put  on  her  leggins  and  warm  red  mittens; 
Rhoda  also  put  on  her  leggins  and  warm  red  mittens;  and 
Alaii  also  put  on  his  leggins  and  warm  red  mittens.  Then 
they  all  went  out  to  have  some  fun  in  the  new  white  snow. 

Elizabeth  carried  a  big  broom  in  her  hand;  Rhoda  car- 
ried a  shovel  in  hers,  and  Alan  carried  some  coal  in  bis  pocket. 
No^  what  do  you  suppose  they  were  going  to  do?  The 
little  brother,  Alan,  began  to  ms^e  snowballs.  He  took  off 
his  red  mittens  laid  them  down  on  the  snow  and  forgot  all 
about  them.    Now  you  shall  hear  what  happened. 

Elizabeth  made  a  snowball  and  rolled  and  rolled  and  rolled 
it.  Rhcda  helped  and  pushed  and  pushed  and  pushed. 
Alan  'helped  too  and  ^oved  and  shoved  and  shoved, 
until  the  ball  was  so  large  they  could  move  it  no  more.  They 
started  another  ball  and  roll^  and  pushed  and  shoved  until 
that  was  large  enough.  This  they  placed  on  top  of  the  big  one 
for  a  body.  Still  another  they  made  for  a  head,  and  at  last 
there  stood  a  big,  fat  snowman. 

They  put  the  broom  in  his  arms  with  the  shovel  and  used 
the  coal  for  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth. 

Mother,  who  had  been  watching  them,  opened  the  window 
and  called  to  them.  "That's  a  fine  snowmanl  Here's 
an  old  hat  of  Father's.    Put  it  on  him." 

They  put  the  hat  on  the  old  man's  head  and  he  surely  was 
a  funny  sight. 

Alan's  Uttle  fingers,  which  he  held  in  his  pockets,  had 
grown  very  cold  by  this  time.    He  looked  for  his  mittens; 
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he  couldn't  find  them.  Mother  said,  "Never  mind,  we'll 
find  them  some  day,  when  the.  sun  melts  the  snowman.'' 
So  he  put  his  old  ones  on  and  went  out  to  play  again. 

When  Father  came  home  that  afternoon  he  said,  "Hurrah! 
Let  vs  see  who  can  knock  his  hat  oflf.  Seems  to  me  I've  seen 
that  hat  before." 

They  made  a  lot  of  snowballs  to  throw  at  the  snowman, 
for  snowballs  couldn't  hurt  snowmen.  One!  two!  three! 
they  pelted  him.  First  his  hat  fell  off,  then  his  arms,  then 
his  head,  and  so  on,  until  there  was  nothing  left  but  one  big 
ball.    Then  they  went  in,  very  hungry  for  supper. 

When  the  sun  shone  warm  the  next  day,  mother  said,  "I've 
a  surprise  for  you.  Ccme  look  at  the  snowman!"  What 
do  you  suppose  the  surprise  was?  Right  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  heap  of  snow,  all  that  was  left  of  the  snowman,  some- 
thing was  sticking  up  —  something  red  —  yes,  two  little 
red  mittens  none  the  worse  for  having  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  snowman.  

Blackboard   Stories    II 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

Once  upon,  a  time  there  was  a  little  old  lady  who  had  a 
garden  that  was  jus-t  as  round  as  a  wheel: 


She  used  to  walk  to  her  garden  every  day,  to,  pick  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  her  footsteps  wore  the  grass  down  and  made 
a  little  path,  just  like  this  : 


One  day  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  have  a 
house  a  little  nearer  to  her  garden,  so  she  sent  for  the  carpen- 
ters to  come,  and  when  they  had  finished,  her  house  and 
garden  looked  just  like  this : 


Still£the  little  old  lady  wasn't  pleased  with  her  house,  and 
wanted^  some  trees  and  grasses  planted  on  both  sides,  and 
then  the  house  and  garden  looked  like  this: 


For  several  days  she  wondered  why  her  house  didn't  look 
finished,  until  one  cold  day  when  she  wanted  to  build  a  fire, 
she  found  the  carpenters  had  forgotten  to  put  any  chimneys 
on  the  house.  She  sent  for  the  carpenters  and  finally  the 
house  was  finished  as  she  wanted  it,  and  then  it  looked  just 
like  this: 


A  Valentine  Party 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 
"     A     RE  we  going  to  have  a  valentine  box  ?  "  asked  Mary  • 

I\         **Yes,  I  think  we  shall,"  said  Miss  Smith. 
X  jL       "How  would  you  like  to  have  a  valentine  party 
and  have  it  last  all  da;y?" 

"Oh,  that  would  be  fine!"  said  Mary. 

"Parties  last  such  a  little  while  and  we  always  must  go 
home  long  before  we  want  to  go." 

The  children  could  scarcely  wait  until  the  day  came  for 
they  knew  Miss  Smith  would  have  a  surprise  for  them.  At 
last  the  long-looked-for  day  arrived. 

"Do  you  know  why  we  have  Valentine's  Day?"  asked 
Miss  Smith.  "Then  I  must  tell  you."  "St.  Valentine  was  a 
good  man  who  lived  long  ago. .  He  visited  sick  people  and 
gave  poor  people  clothes  and  food.  When  he  grew  too  old 
and  feeble  to  go  himself,  he  sent  flowers  and  fruit  tq  the$e 
people.  After  he  died,  people  called  him  "sainj"  bec^u^e 
he  had  been  so  good.  They  celebrated  his  birthday  by  send- 
ing messages  \yhich  they  called /valentines.' "  ^ 

For  a  word  drill.  Miss  Smith  used  this  device.  From  scraps 
of  different  colored  papers,  she  hid  cut  hearts  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  back  of  each  heart,  she  wrote  a  word. 
The  hearts  were  then  placed  in  a  box.  Each  child  came  and 
drew  a  "valentine"  and  if  he  could  tell  the  word  he  was  al- 
lowed to  keep  his  "valentine";  if  he  could  not  he  had  to  put 
it  back  in  the  box  and  some  one  else  came  for  a  "valentine." 

For  the  reading  lesson,  the  children  read  the  story  of  St. 
Valentine.  Miss  Smith  wrote  this  story  upon  the  black- 
board: 

This  is  February  14th. 

It  is  St.  Valentine's  birthday. 

He  was  a  good  man. 

He  was  kind  to  sick  people. 

He  was  kind  to  poor  people. 

He  took  sick  people  flowers  and  fruit. 

He  gave  poor  people  clothes  and  food. 

When  he  was  too  old  to  do  this  himself,  he  sent  things  to 
these  people. 

We  keep  his  birthday. 

For  seat  work  during  the  day,  borders  of  hearts  were  laid 
with  colored  seeds  and  pegs.  The  children  cut  hearts  out 
of  red  paper  by  first  tracing  around  patterns.  These  they 
strung  and  they  were  used  as  draperies  at  the  windows.  Doves 
were  also  cut  out  by  first  tracing  around  patterns. 

Upon  one  blackboard.  Miss  Smith  put  a  border  of  red 
hearts  pierced  by  white  arrows  and  upon  the  other,  doves, 
carrying  valentines. 

The  same  device  used  for  the  word  drill  was  used  for  the 
number  lessons,  number  combinations  being  written  on  the 
hearts  instead  of  words. 

For  the  drill  in  phonics,  the  sound  cards  were  set  up  along 
the  blackboard.  The  children  took  turns  in  playing  they 
were  doves  carrying  valentines.  This  they  did  by  giving  the 
sounds  correctly. 

They  played  they  were  postmen  and  gathered  the  mail  by 
taking  the  cards  down  as  they  gave  the  sounds.    The  speUiog 
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^esson  was  written  on  a  heart  cut  out  .of  white  writing  paper. 
Miss  Smith  knew  how  the  children  had  looked  forward  to  the 
time  for  making  valentines  and  how  pleased  they  would  be 
if  they  could  make  one  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

"Father's  valentine  is  going  to  be  useful,**  she  said. 

To  each  child  she  gave  a  pair  of  scissors  and  two  seven- 
inch  squares,  one  of  white  drawing  paper,  the  others  of  red 
blotting  paper.  Then  she  gave  them  two  patterns;  one,  a 
large  heart;  the  other  a  tiny  one.  Out  of  the  two  squares, 
two  hearts  were  cut  like  the  large  pattern. 

On  the  white  heart,  little  hearts  were  drawn  using  the  small 
heart  pattern.  These  were  cobred  with  a  red  pencil  and 
conneOed  by  a  red  string.  (Fig.  i.)  The  white  heart  and 
the  one  of  red  blotting  paper  were  then  tied  together  with  red 
baby  ribbon  and  the  blotter  was  finished. 

Mother's  valentine  was  a  little  booklet  containing  the  story 
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of  St.  Valentine.  Each  child  wrote  in  his  best  handwriting 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  8x8  inches,  the  story  which  they  had  read. 

For  iht  covers  of  these  little  booklets,  she  gave  them  each 
a  piece  of  white  drawing  paper  8x8  inches.  This  they 
folded  as  shown  by  Fig.  II.  Then  she  gave  each  child  two 
strips  1x4  inches  of  red  paper.  These  they  folded  so  that 
each  strip  contained  four  squares.  Upon  each  of  these  folded 
strips,  they  laid  the  small  heart  and  drew  around  it  (Fig.  III). 

Then  they  cut  the  hearts  out  and  Fig.  IV  Was  the  result. 
Then  they  pasted  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cover  and 
when  the  story  was  placed  inside  the  cover,  both  were  tied 
together  and  mother's  valentine  was  complete  (Fig.  V). 

Most  of  the  children  had  a  baby  brother  or  sister  at  home, 
so  babjr's  valentine  was  made  next.  "It  was  the  cutest  of 
aQ/'  the  children  said.  For  these,  Miss  Smith  gave  them  a 
heart  4  inches  in  diameter  for  a  pattern,  also  a  piece  of  red 
cardboard. 


Each  child  cut  a  heart  out  of  the  red  cardboard  similar  to 
the  pattern  given  him.  Then  Miss  Smith  took  a  box  from 
her  desk.  She  asked  them  if  they  could  guess  what  was  in 
the  box,  but  no  one  could,  so  she  opened  it. 

"little  Bunnies! "  they  all  said. 

To  each  child  she  gave  one  of  those  clear  little  rabbits. 
(These  were  the  tiny  rabbits  that  are  sold  at  Easter  time.) 
Then  she  gave  them  each  some  paste  and  each  child  fastened 
his  buimy  on  the  he^it.  W\\h  black  pencils,  they  wrote  on 
the  hearts: 

"I  am  cute  and  so  are  you." 

The  bunnies  were  not  the  only  surprise  Miss  Smith  had  in 
stOTe  for  them,  you  may  be  sure. 


Then  she  went  to  the  cupboard  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
From  it,  she  took  two  plates.  Upon  one,  were  heart- 
shaped  cookies;  upon  the  other  candy  hearts. 

After  all  the  work  was  finished,  she  said,  "Now  you  may 
all  pass  to  the  kindergarten  tables  and  sit  down  quieUy." 

"This  is  a  real  party,"  said  Rorence. 

"We  always  eat  at  parties,  you  know."  When  all  had 
finished  eating,  they  took  their  seats  again.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  was  spent  in  opening  the  valentine  box  and  dis- 
tributing the  valentines.  What  a  fine  box  it  was,  too,  for 
the  children  had  taken  great  pains  in  decorating  it  with  hearts 
which  they  had  cut  out  of  red  paper.  The  box  served  as  a 
temporary  post-office. 

A  child  from  each  row,  who  had  proved  himself  worthy 
because  of  good  behavior,  was  chosen  for  a  postman. 

Before  the  postman  started  out.  Miss  Smith  sang  the 
"Valentine  Song,"  from  Mildred  and  Patty  Hill's  book,  then 
the  children  sang  it. 

These  postmen  did  not  miss  a  house  you  may  be'sure,  for 
Miss  Smith  had  seen  to  it  that  not  a  child  should  be  slighted. 

When  it  came  time  to  go  home,  Joe  said,  "Lthink  this  has 
been  a  lovely  party."  As  Miss  Smith  watched  the  line  of 
happy  children  carrying  their  valentines,  she  knew  by  their 
faces  that  Joe  voiced  the  sentiment  of  them  all. 


<  ><  > 
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A  Lincoln  Finger  Play 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

This  *  is  the  house  where  our  Lincoln  was  bom. 

Little  and  low,  made  of  logs  laid  just  so;« 
Here  is  the  window  3  that  gave  the  boy  light. 

Curtained  with  only  a  skin,  as  you  know. 
Here  4  is  the  ladder  he  climbed  up  at  night. 

Up  to  his  straw  bed,  spread  in  the  loft. 
Here's  s  his  rough  table,  and  here  ^  his  rude  stool, 

Hewn  out  from  logs,  neither  polished  nor  soft. 
So,7  the  flames'danced  in  the  fireplace  broad. 

Giving  him  light  to  study  his  book. 
This  way  ®  he  wrote  on  his  wooden  spade  slate. 

Figured  and  worked  in  his  snug  chimney  nook. 
This  way  9  he  went  when  he  swimg  his  big  axe, 

Splitting  the  rails.    Oh  he  worked  like  a  man! 
/  mean  '«  to  work  and  to  study  just  so 

And  be  as  like  Lincoln  as  ever  I  can. 

Motions 

1  Left  hand  held  up  for  side  wall.  Fingers  of  right  hand  touching 
left  finger-tips  making  sloping  roof.  The  rest  of  the  right  hand  and 
arm  represent  the  other  siae-wall. 

2  Fingers  held  straight  and  interlaced  like  logs  in  a  wall 

3  Make  a  window  with  two  hands. 

4  One  hand  held  out  horizontally  with  fingers  spread  apart  to 
form  ladder. 

5  One  hand  supported  by  finger-tips  of  the  othe^  to  form  table. 

6  One  hand  doubled  up  and  held  to  represent  a  stool  without 
a  back. 

7  Fingers  twinkled  for  flames. 

8  Left  hand  held  up  for  wooden  shovel.    Right  forefinger  makes 

9  Motion  of  chopping  with  axe.Digitized  by  VrrOOQ IC 

10    Stand  up  tall,  and  look  as  determined  as  possible.  ^ 
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ONE  /INOTHER 


A  February  Match  Scratcher  ^ 

A  piece  of  white  bristol  board  about  ^^  x  6''. 

A  hatchet,  cut  on  straight  lines,  from  sand-paper. 

Three  red  cherries,  two  green  leaves,  and  a  small  picture 
of  Washington,  taken  from  Primary  Education,  February, 
1909. 

Paste  the  hatchet  with  the  blade  in  the  lower  left  comer 
and  the  handle  up  towards  the  upper  right  comer. 

In  the  tower  right  corner,  under  the  handle,  paste  the  pic- 
ture of  Washington.  Above  the  blade  arrange  the  three 
cherries,  draw  stems,  connecting  and  paste  on  leaves.  Cherries 
and  leavfes  may  be  drawn  and  water-colored  by  children. 
A  loop  of  red  or  green  ribbon  or  even  a  hole  punched  in  the 
top  suffices  as  a  hanger. 

F.  M.  Spink 


Help  for  Rainy  Day 

On  raiiiy  days  my  dressing  rooms  were  a  "sight."  Over- 
shoes ware  strewn  all  over  the  floor.  At  noon  and  at  night 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  quarreling.  Children 
frequently  lost  their  overshoes  atid  more  frequency  took  some 
that  didil't  belong  to  them.  I  solved  the  problem  by  buying 
spring  clbthes-pins  and  fastening  the  related  shoes  together. 
I  keep  the  pins  in  a  drawer  and  give  each  child  his  pin  when 
he  comes  in.  Each  pin  has  the  owner's  name  upon  it.  The 
appearance  of  the  dressing  room  is  vastly  improved  and  quar- 
rels are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Cora  B.  Leete 


Chippie  and  His  Friends 

The  Finger  Play,  "Chippie  and  His  Friends,"  in  the 
November  Primary  Education,  furnished  work  for  us  for 
almost  a  whole  afternoon. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  did: 

Told  the  story. 

Talked  about  the  squirrels  and  the  nuts  they  gather  for 
winter. 

Named  all  the  different  kinds  of  nuts  we  could  and  learned 
that  acorns  grow  on  oak  trees. 

Leamed  the  sound  of  long  o. 

Wrote  all  the  words  we  knew  with  p  in  them. 

Drew  lines  around  all  the  o's  on  sheets  of  old  magazines. 

R.  E.H. 


Silent  Recitations 

The  children  in  my  first  and  second  grades  greatly  enjoy 
number  recitations  in  which  no  one  speaks. 

When  they  are  learning  to  count  and  write  the  figures,  I 
hold  up  flowers  or  other  small  objects  and  point  to  some  child 
who  writes  the  number  on  the  blackboard.  Sometimes  I 
hand  a  piece  of  crayon  to  a  child  who  writes  i  on  the  black- 
board. He  hands  it  to  another  who  writes  a,  and  so  on  till 
we  have  written  the  numbers  as  far  as  we  know  them. 

When  we  are  leaminfi;  the  combinations  I  write  a  number 
on  the  blackboard  and  the  children  write  the  things  that  make 
that  number. 

Any  number  of  such  devices  may  be  used  and  the  silence 
is  very  restful. 

R.  E.  H. 


t^ 


A  Valentine 

A  heart  cut  from  red  or  pink  cardboard,  another,  same  suDe, 
from  white  book  paper. 

Cut  a  small  heart  from  center  of  white  one,  and  have  the 
children  cut,  freehand,  the  frame  that  is  thus  made,  into  a 
"  lace  "  frame.  Af tet  a  few  trials,  some  siurprisingly  attractive 
ones  were  made  by  the  first  and  second  grade  pu{^. 

In  the  center  of  the  cardboard  heaJrt  paste  an  appropriate 

Eicture.  We  used  Small  Simbonnet  Babies,  water-colored 
y  the  pupils.  Three  narrow  strips  of  the  white  paper 
1^"  long,  folded  three  times  attach  the  "lace  frame"  to  the 
cardboard  heart,  leaving  it  loose,  "just  like  one  what  you 
buy,"  as  one  little  tot  expressed  it.  Appropriate  verses  may 
be  written  on  the  back. 

F.  M.  Spink 


Mother  Goose  StencUs  —  UtUc  Tommy  Tucker 


A  Discovery 

This  morning,  waking  early. 

Upon  my  window-pane, 
I  saw  a  frosted  Valentine, 

With  dart  and  daisy-chain  — 
That  bright-eyed  Cupid  had  been"  by 

And  left  it,  was  quite  plain. 

To  see  dear  little  Cupid 

I  not  one  moment  lost. 
For  there  were  footprints  wee  and  white 

Where  he  my  path  had  cross'd,      ^qTp 
But  when  I  spied  him  down  the  road/^  *^^ 

Dan  Cupid  was  Jack  Frost! 
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Games  and  Drills 

Ora  B.  Garner,  Director   Physical    Education,  Howard 
Payne  College,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Games  Used  from  First  to  Fifth  Grades 

A  Trip  Around  the  World 

Double  circle  facing  center.  Inside  circle  kneels;  one 
player  in  center.  Outside  circle  runs  to  left  (skipping, 
gliding  and  hopping,  first  on  one  foot,  then  other  can  be  used). 
On  signal  (piano  may  be  used  and  when  music  stops,  eadi 
runner  must  find  place  behind  one  kneeling).  The  one  left 
goes  in  center.  Then  circles*  exchange  places  and  game 
continues. 

Touch  Down 

(This  may  be  used  for  boys  or  girb  in  any  grade  —  even 
high  school— always  successful.) 

Players  in  ranks  facing  center  —  space  of  fifteen  feet  in 
between.  One  player  in  center  throws  ball  quickly  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  other.  If  ball  is  missed  or  even  touches 
floor  on  one  side  it  counts  a  point  for  opposite  side.  Score 
7  points. 

Dodge  Ball 

Players  form  circle  —  tell  every  other  one  to  step  inside 
circle.  The  ones  in  outer  circle  throw  the  ball,  trying  to  hit 
those  insidie  who  are  trying  to  dodge  the  ball.  As  soon  as 
one  is  touched  he  takes  his  place  in  other  circle,  and  so  on, 
until  all  are  caught.  Then  the  ones  in  outer  circle  step  in- 
side. 

Ham,  Ham,  Chicken,  Ham  and  Bacon 

Players  on  one  side  —  opposite  goal  as  far  away  as  desired. 
One  player  in  center,  tagger  says,  **Ham,  Ham,  Chicken, 
Ham  and  Bacon"  three  times,  and  anyone  who  starts  to 
cross  to  opposite  goal  before  he  finishes  is  caught.  Tagger 
tries  to  catch  players  as  they  run  to  opposite  goal. 


Circle  Race 
Players  in  circle.  One  player  runs  outside  circle  and 
tags  one  of  those  in  circle.  The  player  tagged  runs  in  op- 
posite direction  and  tries  to  beat  in  the  race  aroUnd  drde  to 
bis  own  place.  They  may  bow,  shake  hands  or  cross  toes 
and  sit  as  they  meet.    The  one  tagged  continues  the  game. 

Exercises  for  Primary  Grades 

I  Raise  left  hand  sideward,  look  at  it  —  drop  it  and  look 
at  teacher  (palms  down).    Raise  right  same.    Then  both. 

II  Then  both  arms  sideward  raise  —  stretch  on  toes. 
Same  raise  arms  overhead. 

III  I  Hands  on  hips  (backs  of  hands  always  on  hips), 
and  point  left  toe  forward  and  look  at  it  —  i ;  back  to  place 
—  2.     8  counts.     Same  with  right  foot. 

2  Same,  point  each  foot  directly  sideward. 

3  Same,  point  each  foot  backward,  toe  out. 

IV  March  and  join  hands,  take  short  steps  sideward  to 
left.  Wind  up  and  make  a  gate  (by  two  holding  hands  high) 
and  others  march  through  and  unwind,  not  breaking  hands. 

V  Hands  sidewards  —  i.  •  Clasp  back  of  neck  to  stretch, 
inhaling  —  2.    Sideward  —  3.    Position  —  4.    8  counts. 

VI  Same,  only  bend  knees  and  touch  floor  at  sides  on  4 . 
8  counts. 

VIII    Same,  only  touch  floor  in  front  with  straight  knees. 

Game  for  Primary  Grade 
Players  in  circle.     One  player  in  center  tosses  ball  to  one 
in  circle.     One  who  misses  bail  sits  down.     (Develops  atten- 
tion, arm  muscles  in  catching,  develops  eye.) 

Toss  Ball 
Players  in  circle.    Player  in  center  tosses  ball  in  air  and 
calls  a  name  of  one  in  circle.    The  one  called  tries  to  catc^p^ 
ball  as  it  comes  down,  then  he  in  turn  tosses  up  the  ball.  %^ 
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Rhythms 

The  foDoWing  list  of  rhythms  contains  suggestions  to  the 
primary  teachers  for  physical  exercises,  which  will  be  sug- 
gested to  the  child  by  something  that  he  is  studying  about 
or  knows  about   in   his  play  or  work.    Let  the  children 
develop  the  rhythms  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
I    Indians  (on  trail). 
II    Jack  in  the  box. 
Ill    Leap  frog. 
VI    Jumping  Jack. 

V  Marching  on  tiptoe  and  with  bent  knees. 
VI    Rocking  dolls. 

VII    Ringing  bells. 
VIU    Rocking  horse. 
IX^Train  (puffing  and  running). 

Outdoor  Rhythms 

I  Pulling  ropes. 

II  Shoveling  snow. 

III  Jiunping  ropes. 

IV  Jumping  creeks. 

V  Gathering  leaves. 
VI  Rolling  hoop. 

VII    Skipping,  hopping,  skating. 
VIII    Warming  hands  (shake  relaxed  and  clapping  together). 

Drills   Used   for  Washington's  Birthday  Pro- 
gram— For  First  Four  Grades 
FntST  Grade 

March  with  flags  on  left  shoulder  and  wind  up  in  circle. 
When  in  a  round  circle  all  hoist  flags  above  heads  in  both 
hands  —  hold  4  counts.  Then  outside  circle  kneel,  flags 
extend  outward  while  inside  circles  extend  flags  overhead,  hold 
8  counts.  All  in  position — and  unwind  and  form  large  circle. 
Flags  in  both  hands,  overhead  raise  and  look  at  it.     8  counts. 

Same,  only  touch  floor  in  front  with  flag,  8  coimts. 

Same,  only  touch  floor  at  left  side,  8  counts. 

Same,  only  touch  floor  at  right  side,  8  counts. 

Same,  only  extend  over  hip  —  i. 

Same,  only  touch  floor  in  front  —  2.    8  coimts. 

Same,  only  extend  flag  forward  in  left  hand,  8  coimts. 

Same,  only  extend  flag  forward  in  right  hand,  8  counts. 

Then  flags  on  left  shoulder  and  mardi  to  places. 

Tie  bows  of  red,  white  and  blue  on  middle  finger  and  let 
children  fly  on  platform,  arms  waving'  and  do]^any^freehand 
series. 

Second-grade 

May  be  same  as  first  —  except  if  desfared,  they  may  form 
in  fours' and  march  to' front  instead  of  remaining  in  circle  for 
thedriU. 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

AjFolk  Dance'may  be'given .  The  little  girls  dressed  as  little 
Martha^  Washingtons  and^the  boys  as  George  Washingtons. 


Swedish  Folk  Dance 

I  All  in  circle.  Bow  low.  Hands  dapped  at  sides. 
Together  and  three  times  on  partner's  hands.  Repeat. 
Join  right  hands. 

Two  polka  steps  forward,  outside  foot  leading.  Repeat 
with  inside  foot  leading,  aroimd  partner  and  back  tp  place. 
Free  hand  on  hips. 

II  Right  finger  pointed  (left  hand  on  hip).  Right  toe 
forward,  point  finger  at  partner,  smile  —  i  —  2  —  i  —  2  — 
3.  Reverse  —  Join  right  hands  and  around  partners  as  be- 
fore. 

III  Hands  clapped  at  side  —  i  —  Together  —  2  —  on 
partner's  cheek  —  i  —  2  —  3  with  left  hand.  Repeat  with 
right.    Join  right  hands. 

Lady  kneels,  and  gentleman  polka  steps  around  her  to 
right.    Repeat  and  gnetleman  kneeb. 

IV  Gentleman  stands  and  all  coutesy — offers  lady  his 
arm  and  all  walk  out  in  twos. 

Fourth  Grade 

One  boy  dressed  as  George  Washington — enters  first 
—  others  enter  and  are  led  by  George.  March  single  file  — 
flags  on  left  shoulder — come  down  center  in  twos.  Counter 
march  (that  is  right  back  beside  your  line)  and  back  down 
center  half  way,  every  other  couple  march  lo  side.  Each 
person  march  to  comer  (and  diagonal  to  center).  All  face 
to  left  and  wheel.  Then  face  c^ter  and  left  coimter  march 
to  comer  you  came  from.  March  down  side  and  meet 
partner,  come  to  center,  turn  to  center,  every  other  couple 
to  left  and  right.  Meet  at  back  and  down  in  4's  to  front. 
Flags  crossed  over  head.  (In  whiriing,  flags  may  be  hoisted 
high  overhead.) 

Drill 

(Let  leader  ti|m  and  direct  drill.) 

I  Flags  on  hips.  Extend  left  sideward,  8  counts.  Same 
right.    Both,  8  counts. 

II  Extend  flags  sideward  and  cross  over  head  —  8  counts. 

III  Flags  sideward  and  left  toe  sideward  —  i. 

2  Step  forward  left  and  extend  left  flag  high — right 

in  back. 

3  Same  as  i — ^3.     Position — 4.    8  counts.    Same 

to  right. 

IV  Same,  extend  left  forward  —  8  counts.    Same  right. 

V  Same,  extend  all  toward  center. 

VI  Same,  extend  all  away  from  center. 

VII  Same,  extend  two  toward  center. 

VIII  Same,  extend  reverse  (to  outside). 

IX  First  four  ranks  kneel,  flags  crossed  over  head  and 
last  extend  flags  forward.  Left  —  hold  i  —  2  —  3  —  4  — 
S —   6  —  7.    Position  stand  on  8. 

X  Shoulder  flags  and  salute  leader.  Inside  ranks  form 
arch  with  flags  and  outside  lines  march  under  and  off  — 
leader  goes  first.  Then  first  couple  forming  arch  march 
through,  etc. 


Tell  Us  a  Story  of  Washington 


Nina  B.  Hartford 


^E: 


.March  time  N       ^     N 

III''  ' 


1.  Tell       us       a     sto  -    ry        of  Wash-ing-ton      so  grand, 

2.  Tell      us       a -bout     all        his  boy  -  isb  games  and  fun, 


Tell    a  •  bout    the  flag     of  stars    and  stripes  he  planned ; 
How  he  played  at    sol  -  dier  with      a    com  •  stalk    gun; 


?EH-t3^ 


:ziEn 


^^ 


^ 


iow    he  fought   to  make      us        a    free    and  hap  -  py    land,  Tell        us,      O,    tell        us 

£    -  -  •  ven      in  child  •  hood     his    sol  -  diers  al  •  ways  won.  Tell        us,      O,    tell        us 
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STi>kv  Pi.Avs  FOR  I.iTTLi::  Os>:s.  Hy 
Emma  M.  Mak^ia%  B.  IM\.  BosUni,  New 
Yiirk,  Chfai|;tu  San  I-Vancisct*:  Edura- 
tiontii  Publish  ht^  Com  patty. 

\\\:  da  not  yet  rtrdlizv  :ill  the  ppssibilitit^s 
of  actinia  in  jmman'  schiH^ls,  and  we  have 
much  in  lejrn  alicnn  i\w  pn)|>er  material 
to  select  for  thi^ae  little  jjiiys.  Some  of 
these  things  Miss  Maguire*s  book  can  teach 
us.  Her  stories  are  selected  from  i^lsop's 
Fables,"  familiar  fairy  tales,  "Southern 
Stories"  and  so  on.  The  dramas  are  very 
short,  not  averaging  more  than  a  page  and 
a  half  in  length.  The  sentences  are  short, 
the  language  is  simple,  and  they  are 
so  arranged  that  the  teacher  can  first  teU 
the  story  in  almost  the  dramatized  form. 
Each  play  is  illustrated  by  a  simple  outline 
sketch  that  may  be  placed  on  the  black- 
board, or  hektographed  and  used  by  the 
child  in  written  language  work,  based  on 
the  story.  The  book  contjains  thirty-seven 
little  plays  and  no  primary  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  without  it 

Harper's  Book  of  Little  Plays- 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Madalene  D. 
Bamum.  New  York  and  London:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

Dramatizations  seem  to  be  equally  popu- 
lar with  teachers  and  pupib.  No  other 
form  of  amusement  arouses  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  no  other  form,  perhaps, 
is  capable  of  teaching  so  many  lessons  in 
the  realm  of  liferature,  language,  morals, 
elocution  and  art  under  the  guise  of  amuse- 
ment. Primary  teachers  have,  perhaps, 
grasped  the  possibilities  of  this  work  some* 
what  more  readily  than  those  of  higher 
grades.  The  present  volume  is  adapted 
for  c|iildren  of  ten  and  twelve  and  should 
receive  a  ready  welcome  from  intermediate 
teachers.  The  plays  are  well  chosen  from 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  and  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  and  the 
plays  are  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  and 
other  artists. 

Nature  Study  by  Grades.  By  Horace 
H.  Cummings,  B.  S.  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago:  American    Book    Company. 

Nature  Study  too  often  means  a  more  or 
less  desultory  conversation  about  various 
facts  of  nature.  The  lesson  has  no  definite 
aim  and  leads  nowhere.  This  book  should 
sapply  a  corrective  for  such  teaching.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  pupils  in  a  simple  way  a 
htiT  tmderstanding  of  the  iundamental 
principles  of  the  natural  sciences.  Tftk  sub- 
ject matter  has  a  wide  range  and  should 
help  pupils  whose  school  career  must  be 
brief,  to  observe  to  better  advantage  and  to 
classify  and,  in  some  degree,  comprehend 
their  observations.  The  book  is  amply 
illustrated. 

The  Teacher  and  the  School.  By 
Chauncey  P.  Colgrove,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.  New 
York:  Charles  Scrihner's  Sons. 

This  book  is  written  especially  for  the 
young  but  ambitious  teacher.  The  work 
of  the  teacher  becomes  more  complex  every 
year.  She  must  be  an  oiganizer,  an  in- 
structor, a  trainer,  a  manager,  a  niler  and, 
if  possible,  a  scholar.  The  author  recog- 
nizes this  fact,  and  n  ttempts  to  so  systematize 
the  teacher's  work  that  she  may  perform 
effectively  all  these  functions.  As  a  guide 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  book 
should  prove  invaluable. 


Preserve  Your  Beauty 


A  clear  skin,  healthy  complexion  and  bright  eye 
are  the  result  of  robust  health.  If  you  prize  the 
good  looks  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  you, 
avoid  excesses  and  obey  the  laws  of  Hygiene. 

Beecl)am$ 


Pills 


are  marvellous  beautifiers.  They  cleanse  the  body  of  its 
accumulated  poisons,  purify  the  blood  and  tone  the  bystem. 
Blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  disappear.  Rosy  per- 
fection will  come  instead.     In  every  way  Beecham's  Pills 

WiU  Help  You 

SoU  «Ter7wli«r«  in  boxes^  lOc  &iul  25c. 

Every  n^oiTi^n -who  values  good  health  should  read 
special  in9tr^ietions  with  ev^ry  fro^p  oj  our  pills^ 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Wake  up  the  loTe-of-country  spirit  In  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens:  better  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.    And  th«  •pl«ndld  big  flag 


W9  ••nd  you  will  not  ooot  you  ono  oont  oithor  I 

WRITE    US     '^^^^  irour  pupils  about  it  today.    See  if  they  don't  enter 
• '  —- '  "■•*  '■"•-  " •—    Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 


pil 

ra-iai  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan. 
FREE  big  flag  free: 

^iH^  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  55  of  our 
Bmbleraafic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  l)eautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  OiTO  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
•hip  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  49  stars,  sewed  on  t)oth  sides. 
A  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
oost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  absolutoly  ffroo  for  your  oohool. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
•nergy  in  getting  the  flag  without  txithering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

gsrWrito  today  for  Buttons,  wo  will  oond  thorn  pootpoid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

*  ARK  TNB  FICTUIIBS  OP  TNB  FATRIOTS  "WASNINOTON"  ^^mm 
AND  "UNCOLN'*  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALLT  ^m 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  inches  in  size,  t)eautiful  photo 
eolors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  55  Iwttons.  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kcked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
ttonsortheFlag  buttons.   Ploaso  otato  kind  off  buttono  you  doolro  uo 
to  oond  you.    4^ After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  | 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  I07  Msridian  8t.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANAi 
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Picture  Plays     VI 

Seven  Little  Dames 
Alice  E.  Allen 

(Show  the  children  enough  about^  spinning  so  that  they  can  imitate 
turning  spinning-wheel  and  drawing'  out  the  thread.  The  little  dames 
wear  as  much  of  oid-time  costumes  as  is  convenunt  —  although  a 
suggestive  cap  or  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  sufficient.  Numbers 
I  and  2  are  Virginians;  3  and  5,  Dutch;  6  and  7,  New  Englanders; 
4,  who  stands  in  center  of  line,  with  laige  flag  concealed  until  fourth 
stanza,  is  a  Quaker.  Others  cany  lengths  of  narrow  ribbon,  or  strands 
of  wool  —  first  two,  red;  second  two,  white;  and  third  two,  blue. 
Give  verses  slowly.) 

AU 

We're  seven  little  old-time  dames, 
Priscilla,  Martha,  Rose  our  names; 
(With  motions  of  spinning,) 
Our  wheels  and  tongues  make  merry  din, 
The  while  we  sjMn  and  spin  and  spin 
Our  patriotic  yams. 

One  and  Two  (drawing  out  red  strands ^  while  others  "^buzz"' 
to  imitate  wheels) 

We'll  spin  a  yam  of  brilliant  hue 
Of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  too, 

AU  (as  above) 

Our  wheels  and  tongues  make  merry  din 
The  while  we  spin  and  spin  and  spin 
Our  yams  of  herctes  true. 

Three  and  Five  (as  above  with  white  strands) 

We'll  spin  a  yam  of  spotless  white^ 

Of  years  of  joy  and  peace  and  light. 
All 

Our  wheels  and  tongues  make  merry  din, 

The  while  we  spin  and  spin  and  spin 
Our  yams  of  peace  and  right. 

Six  and  Seven  (as  above  with  blue  strands) 
We'll  spin  a  yam  of  fadeless  blue 
(At  "  Fw,"  No,  Four  Ufts  flag  high) 
For  Betty  Ross,  who  gave  us  —  You! 

All  (looking  up  at  flag) 

Our  wheels  and  tongues  make  merry  din, 
The  while  we  spin  and  spin  and  spin 

Our  yams,  red,  white,  and  blue. 


All  (forming  tableau  about  No.  Fout,  and  addressing  Flag) 
We're  seven  little  loyal  dames, 
Prisdlla,  Martha,  Rose  our  names  — 
New  glories  may  our  banner  win, 
Xhat  we  may  ever  spin  and  spin 
Our  patriotic  yamF. 


Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days     VI 

Alice  £•  Allen 
Columbia's  Pie 

(For  an  older  girl  as  Columbia,  and  six  little  folks,  as  Little  Patriots. 
On  table  or  desk  stands  a  pie  made  of  real  pie-tin  with  a  brown  paper 
crust.  The  pie  is  trimmed  with  flags  and  six  little  knots  of  red,  white, 
and  blue  riblx)n  show  aroi^d  the  edges.  When  each  child  pulls  out  cine 
of  these  he  finds  a  length  of  rfWx>n  with  an  important  historical  date 
f aistened  at  the  end.  The  dates  given  below  are  simply  suggestive  — 
these  4nay  be  as  many  as  desired  and  as  nMsoh  given  about  eack  as 
possible.) 

Columbia  \ 

Columbia,  so  brisk  and  gay, 

A  pie  has  made  for  this  glad  day. 

Of  good  rich  crust,  delicious  fruit. 
Well  spiced  and  sugared  just  to  suit. 

It  stands  upon  the  table  here, 
Dear  little  patriots,  come  near. 

First  Little  Patriot  (while  all  look  at  pie  and  sniff  it) 
We  think  it's  made  of  famous  cherries 
Preserved  by  all  the  Febmaries. 

Columbia  (laughing) 

No,  little  folks,  put  in  your  thumbs. 
You'll  find  no  cherries  there  —  nor  plums. 
(As  each  takwriBhon,) 
But  you  win  find  it's  made  of  dates. 
Grown  by  our  own  United  States. 

Little  Patriots  (one  after  another  ^  drawing  out  date^atidj/read- 

ing  ilf  recites) 
1732  —  February  22,  George  Washington  wasj^m, 
1776  —  July  4,  Uncle  Sam's  birthday.     .       OOCjIp 
(Coniinued  on  page  106)  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
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Our  Washington    | 

HAaRiET  H.  Pearson 

(A  Washington's  Birthday  exercise  for  ten 
children,  each  bearing  one  of  the  letters  to  form 
the  name  —  Washington.) 

We  will  speak  in  praise  to-day 

Of  a  noble  name, 
Written  high  where  all  may  read, 

On  the  scroll  of  fame. 

AH  men  know  the  story  well 

Of  this  gallant  youth; 
Know  his  daring  and  his  pride, 

And  his  love  of  truth. 

Strong  in  faith  was  he  who  rose 

At  his  country's  call, 
Going  forth  to  meet  the  foe. 

Offering  his  all. 

He  it  was  who  planned  our  flag 

Better  than  he  knew; 
Gave  to  us  the  stars  and  stripes, 

Red  and  white  and  blue. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  need. 
Ever  staunch  and  brave, 

Firm  he  stood  for  Freedom's  cause, 
Fought  our  land  to  save. 

Never  daunted  by  defeat. 

Never  slave  to  fear, 
He  inspired  his  soldiers  true 

By  his  words  of  cheer. 

Gifted  royally  was  he. 
Bom  to  hold  command; 

Chosen  to  uphold  the  right 
With  his  good  right  hand. 

This  the  hand  that  guided  well 
Our  good  ship  of  state; 

This  the  life  that  helped  to  make 
Our  own  country  great. 

Other  men  we  honor  too, 

But  he  stands  alone, 
As  the  one  who  firmly  laid 

Our  foundation  stone. 

None  to-day  can  tell  how  great 

Is  the  debt  we  owe 
To  this  man  who  lived  and  died 

Many  years  ago. 

{All  in  concert) 

Through  the  years  his  name  lives  on. 

Though  his  work  is  done; 
Still  we  tell  the  noble  deeds 

Of  our  Washington. 


INCREASE  YOUR  EFFICIENCY 

AND 
RAISE 
YOUR 
SAURY 


YOl-  pju>  EFI-'lt'lFlNrV  i-^vaU  POSITION  jilii!,  .SA1^\RV.  Thi*  U  ^i 
very  nimpie  rqiuitinn;  if  yi^M  nifniilii  irtiTr4ifii'  Kht-  \A%t  term  nf  thf  secotiH  tnemKT 
yon  must  tt!*!  IticitdtM!  iht  1m  ^i  term  of  the  lir-t  mi-fnl»rf- 

\'ou  arc  Utttxue  ti>  yourtt'U  Xful  in  th^isf  whn  Juw  Ceiilb  in  ynu  if  ymi  din 
not   adf^Hft  jujit  ajs  jar  us  iwiunil   j^lnliiy.  >4lU(iy  ami   welMiTrrted  eciergj'  can 

Tj'  j«u*     It  is  nrjt  Hfrmg  U  infk  iht  hi«hr«t   -Jiiiry  mid  fnr  ytmt  cUsa  of 

vit*^  It  if-  nilhcf  A  nmlter  of  ir//-^«nu/icm. 

hoti\  tic  -^jiltsfitfl  to  be  "  iu5t  an  mtrttgr  ptrrstm;"  ttu'  rtcld  k  Um  trowd«] 
only  a  ivry  ttttlf  fartlwrf  filorvK.  Ycm  cnn  j^dvnncr  into  thai  fields  nnd  can 
detnami  ami  iiH  whai  ytiu  vmhI,  H  you  aw  ^lUlnji  h*  fny  tlir  prior,  which  is 
deijMJld>  iIxch! — ih^re  are  no  "bargain  daj^/'  Will  it  t)e  wirth  a  winltr  i*i 
sp*irc  Umi  siiudy  lo  b*  ftble  l<>  kntm.*  m  the  :KfffliiK  thai  you  hiVc  dcXmitcly 
rot  vt?tj  lowiml  A  h^Utr  prwilifm,  btUmm\^r^,  and  impnnvd  worliing  conditipiii  ? 
D<Mt't  iHi^  VfJii  hAVE  no  spare  tJirn-;  tVTty  nnr  *if  Ui*  husy  p«Jt4c  Smdt  lim«  lo  do 
thidjii  we  v^mt  In  f\v.  Tht  Itttrrstair  Sckwl  iisioi  thi?  prtvile^tr  uf  helping  yiM 
to  cmn  ytiur  tilm  hmirsi  inin  J*ff!i)rs  bctwwin  onw  and  ^prmjf, 

YOU  NEED  OUR  HELP  FOR  THQR0U6H  PREPARATION 


You  can  earn  that  hidhpT  offtifirAle  this  year  if  yvu  will 
work  vtith  ua  05  faithfully  a,*  wr  an?  de^irou^  of  W4»rkJUri 
wiib  you.  The  rea*in  so  ftw  irathrrs  make  jjoiwi  i inju- 
res- i-^  tlial  Iht'ij  home  study  k  ptFirly  pLinnrd  and  cwre* 
\et-7.\Y  IcAktwi-^.  Mnny  w^irk  ^tccurditiK  to  thig  jJji"  — 
afiiiit  iff  idt  brAiiKMfi  dW  Hot  muck  af  any  fii^ikui^tr  itnr^ 
Wl  hope  )'ou  wil!  let  Usi  gaUU^  yiM  alon^f  iha  lint'  —  <t  Jf/i- 
Hiu-  amifimt  o!  wjrk  in  rirr/iiin  hr<3tKhti,  umdtr  com^cifnl 
guiiSantf  ami  in^fuclujH  f'1»n  yon  will  be  iJiitpared  for 
your  tianijiiatiLBi*  6iJ>d  for  the  belter  posit  ion  ■ 

We  bffrr  Normsil  CoUt**  for  siron^  re™«s;  Primary 
Mcthixls  and  1  nfrrmtdiiUe  and  Grammar  Methods  for  Ali 
grades  from  ^r4i  to  ei^hkht  devoted  rv^<\y  lo  methods  tf 
tetchlng^  and  Avadtmic  licinclie*  for  advanced  study. 
For  ihose  who  vi»h  U*  enfer  comtntrdDl  life  we  oflcr  Busi- 
nes»p  Shorthand.  Typew riling  and  Phftrmacy  Oiursca 
Write  to-day  fur  infannaiitm. 

Remcfn>)er  that  the  tnten^tnle  m  the  h^cktn'  ^orresp<ttf' 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

J7ft-JS4   WABASH  AVENLE»  CHICAOO,   ILL, 


DRAW  LINES  tHnOUOH  St^UECTB  IN  WHICH 
VOU  ARC  INTCHEBTED  writ  £  your  NAHf  AMD 
ADDHmtttLOW  AND    M^tL    TQ  THM  aeifC>0_L 


NORMAL  okrr  ^S-tmoua  Rrvrcwi 


OrtRimv  and  Aii«lriJ« 

|t«dtnc 

CKUpcMltloD  mhd  Rhetoric 

Am.  Afid  BtiX,  Utmlvr* 


t>r>wftnf  . 


AdtlwiilB 


Ptiyvlo 
y.  8.  Hitter 
ClvD  OQircmmuil 
tt4e«at*rr  &coa«nic« 
F«d>ra«lu  tLTui  HfttiQd* 
HktDfVOfKditulJon 
VdocMUDul  PaythslOty 
Fhjilalavr  uid  H|F|l«n* 

KlcDttAury  Acricultun 


Each  auuicT  it  a  cou»*» 

— pwywUcii. ' 

nb«torfc  sad  Zfif]  t^  Ear  > Ad  Aca.  Uuratur* 

CMiPMJtlOO  Phj»ici 

ElHRfotur  A*rieuJtu™         Bfii»ny 

Alacttrk  Antlant  HbUff 


BPECI*L  CQUffaES 


Pt^rmacif 


Itihoda 


lAtlfBadlalc  and  Or«n^- 


cQwi^EwciftL  OErr. 


ButtnEBB 

Uvorlhand 


Aevvut  '" ** 


Febniary 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mjental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  lo  observe  firsi^ 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  K,ing,  Manager  of  National  School  of  Methods 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBUSHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NiYf  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANOSCO 


PILUNG-MgCALLIE 


AUDIOMETER 

AN  "EASYTO-USE"  INSTRUMENT  FOR 
TESTING  THE  ACUTENESS  OF  HEARING 

Became  of  iti  limplicity  and  dnrability  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  used  this  apparatus 
wul  certainly  appeal  to  specialists,  teachers,  anrists, 
psychologists,    Medical    and    Pension    Examiners. 

G.  P.  PILLING  a  SON  CO.   -  D^itizlhiladelpliia,  Pa. 
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(Continued  from  page  164) 

1776— The  "Stars  and  Stripes"  was  born  in  Betsy  Ross's 

home  in  Philadelphia.  ' 

1789  —  Under  this  flag,   Washington  was  made   the   first 

President  of  the  Unit^  States. 
1809  —  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom,  February  12,  in  alittle 

log  hut  in  Kentucky. 
1 86 1  — Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  President  and  went  to 

live  in  the  White  House. 

All  (crowding  about  Columbia) 

Some  say  that  dates  are  always  dry, 
We  think  they  make  a  first-rate  pie. 

For  your  well-tested  recipe 

We'll  give  three  cheers  —  now,  one,  two,  three ! 

February  Trees 

(Six  little  diildren  play  they  are  Trees.  Others,  as  Rain  and  Sleet, 
dash  by  them.  Snow^akes  give  them  stars;  the  Sun  comes  out  from 
behind  a  cloud  and  smiles  at  them.  Or,  if  desired,  give  verses  as  single 
recitation.) 

Trees  (huddled  together) 

All  through  the  winter,  high  on  the  hill, 

Six  little  trees  stood  leafless  and  still. 
Rain  and  Sleet 

Along  came  the  rain  and  the  sleet  —  in  a  trice 

Coated  each  trunk  and  each  twig  with  ice. 
Snow 

Down  came  the  snowflakes  all  in  the  night 

Hung  on  their  branches  stars  so  white. 
Sun 

Out  flashed  the  sun,  aind  true  as  true. 

There  stood  the  trees,  red,  white,  and  blue! 

Trees  (^straightening  up,  showing  flags  and  stars) 

Gleaming  with  real  little  stars,  if  you  please, 
"Hip.  hip,  hurrah!"  cried  the  six  little  trees! 

Little   Patriots 

(For  four  little  boys,  with  shovel,  high  silk 
hat,  sword  or  gun,  and  hatchet — all  reciting 
ptfKs  solemnly.) 

First 

Suppose  I  do  my  'rithmetic 

Like  Lincoln  on  this  shovel  old. 
When  Fm  a  great  man,  will  the  deed 

Of  me  be  proudly  told? 

Second 

And  lil  wear  this  stove-pipe  hat, 

Like  his,  all  faded,  soiled,  and  bent, 
Will  just  such  hats  be  worn  when  I 

Shall  run  for  President? 

Third 

If  I  should  practice  every  day 

And  learn  what  guns  and  swords  are 
for, 
Like  Washington,  suppose  I'll  be 

A  General  in  the  war  ? 


Fourth 

Perhaps  —  but  this  I  know  right  well. 

If  I  should  hack  our  cherry-tree. 
With   my   new   hatchet,  there  would 
come 

A  sorry  time  for  mel 

The  Hatchet 

(For  little  boy  holding  hatchet  high) 

It  used  to  stand  for  cruelty. 

Once  in  its  early  youth,  "^—4 

But  since  it's  known  George  Wash- 
ington, 

The  Hatchet  stands  for  Truth! 


Two  Little  Letters 

( For  two  little  boys  showing  very  large  letters) 
Both 

Of  all  the  little  letters 

From  A  way  down  to  Z, 
No  others  are  so  proud  to-day 
And  happy  as  are  we. 
First 

For  I*m  a  great  and  glorious  G, 
First  place  in  George  Tve  won  — 
Second 

And  I  am  well-loved  W  — 
And  stand  for  Washington! 

A  Flag 

One  night  upon  the  snow 

The  red  sun  fell  in  bars. 
And  in  a  square  of  sky  above 
There  shone  some  early  stars. 

I  saw  the  pretty  day 

Upon  the  hiUtop  lag, 
A-playing  she  was  Betty  Ross 

Just  making  us  the  Flag! 


Good  Advice 

(To  be  spoken  by  a  very  small  boy) 

Maude  M.  Grant 
Be  good,  be  true, 
In  all  you  do. 
And  do  the  best  you  can, 
Do  well,  do  right. 
With  all  your  might,* 
So  grow  an  honest  man. 


73oy    of  Qi'rl 
iTjuar  oure  uqrvrL 


\ 
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School  News 

E.  V.LeighUm 
The   Schools  and   Civic   Cleanliness 

"The  responsibility  of  dvic  cleanliness 
or  healthfulness  rests  principally  with  the 
women  of  the  country,'*  declared  Miss 
Frances  Stem  before  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Providence.  Miss  Stem  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  dean  streets.  Mayor  Fitzgerald 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Boston  school  children 
asked  them  to  help  keep  the  streets  clean. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Walter 
F.  Slade  of  Providence,  has  asked  the  co- 
operation of  the  public  in  this  matter. 
Such  ideas  as  these  underlay  the  formation 
of  the  Cumberland  Civic  Guard,  at  Valley 
Falls  School,  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.  It  is 
periiaps  the  only  independently  organized 
civic  league  whose  members  are  all  young 
children.  The  average  age  of  these  little 
workers  is  nine  years  and  their  work  has 
received  so  much  newspaper  notice  that 
they  have  become  much  impressed  with 
its  importance.  The  members  are  pledged 
"to  promote  cleanliness,  beauty  and  order 
in  our  town"  and  they  wear  as  a  badge  a 
button  in  national  blue  with  the  letters 
C.  C  G.  in  gold  thereon.  It  is  hoped  that 
thdr  efforts  in  behalf  of  clean  streets  will 
create  a  proper  public  sentiment.  They 
have  carried  out  some  important  improve- 
ments already  and  are  studying  the  history 
of  thdr  town  and  state  in  order*  to  foster 
proper  dvic  pride. 

Extension  Courses 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Texas  to  Rhode 
Island,  yiet  teachers  in  both  states  have 
made  practically  the  same  record  in  register- 
ing for  extension  work  during  the  autumn 
of  1910.  At  Brown  University,  567  per- 
sons, the  majority  are  tecchers  registered 
in  nine  courses,  the  record  number  of  no 
taking  the  course  in  French  conversation. 
At  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas,  600  applications  were  early  re- 
ceived. Course  I,  especially  for  teachers, 
was  very  popular  with  those  engaged  in 
school  work.  The  courses  in  Texas  are 
free,  those  in  Rhode  Island  are  given  at 
rates  in  proportion  to  the  regular  college 
tuition. 

Evening  Schools 

In  Dallas,  Texas,  the  schools  "will  run 
at  night"  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 

In  Massachusetts,  cities  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants and  over  are  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain free  evening  drawing  schools.  Massa- 
chusetts has  over  forty  such  cities.  This 
state  also  supports  many  independent  in- 
dustrial schools  for  day  and  evening  classes. 
The  tendency  is  to  make  evening  school 
work  industrial  rather  than  scholastic. 

Free  Text-books 

The  free  text-book  has  not  proved  an 
unmixed  blessing.  As  long  ago  as  1896, 
Sydney  Rider  in  Book  Notes  declared 
"  Between  the  Public  Library  and  the  Free 
Text-book  System,  the  old  family  library 
is  a  thing  of  the  past."  The  objections  to 
the  free  text-books  in  the  interests  of  hygiene 
are  strong  enough  to  cause  many  school 
systems  to  spend  considerable  sums  in  a 
yearly  disinfecting  of  books  passed  on  from 
dass  to  dass.  The  R.  I.  Institute  of  In- 
struction recently  adopted  a  resolution 
condemning  the  common  drinking  cup, 
the  conunon  soap  and  towel,  and  the  ex- 
change of  pendls  in  school  and  suggested 
that  pupils  buy  their  own  text-books  for 
s-'nitary  reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
Lome. 


Abate  ttie  Dust  Elvll 

It  lid*  bttn  pruTtn  beyond  a  shadow  of  donbt  tlint  matiy  dUc^B^ft  df  tchdol 
cliildrvn  can  bt?  tract^d  ilirectt^  tO  tbe  dtii^ty  cotnLitlon  of  MclioolrooiU  floars. 
l>iis  t  carri  i-s  l\  i  c  ^ermfl  o  f  4^U«ea£c.  Tlie  00  nsta  n  t  cb  a  n^f  c  o  f  c1  n  e«es  a  nd  t  he  cvt  r 
inovlttf^r  ftetof  tB«  pupiLa  caiis«  thr  dust  to  riic  from  thr  floor  and  circulDtc 
through  ibc  nir.  Pro|>tr  vf  ntilatlofi  oiils  niateTJally  In  ffcttlDi;  rid  of  dust,  but 
^O  loDg  Aft  iAii /fours  rcmalci  dry  a  ad  ud  treated  the  danger  ivm  fftill  exUtn, 

HyG^ktilc  conilltlottA  and  dui^tJess  fichootraom  floor*  cm  be  had  at  ftfoan  cost. 
By  (rcuLing  floors  three:  or  four  timcii  a  year  ^tth 

STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 

dufll  can  be  practically  elimlaateil,.  ExpCTicnce  proTrs  that  Standard  Floor 
Iirrfl-Hjiii^  rc^bjcf-t  d!i&t  over  fffven-twfl/fhs,  so  that  witli  dn^t  nUatcd  and  the 
atmosphere  clc^UBcd  the  cbauced  for  coi^tractliig  diseases  are  reducetl  propor- 


tionately. 


Standanl  Hloor  Dressing  not  only  make*  sanitary  M^hool- 
rooina,  hut  also  pre*ene»  the  floors,  PrL-ventA  tlii?m  from 
cracklnc^anE!  »pltnterlti2  and  at  llic  eanie  time  lesAena  th« 
coet  and  labor  of  caretaKing, 

Standard  rt 00 r  Dressing  iii  ^Id  ererv where  In  barrels^ 
half  baiTels,  and  in  one  j^aTlon  and  five  gallon  caos- 

Not  int€ntUdf&r  JtaustAold  uif, 

A  FVee  Deiiioii«fratloi:i« 

Wt  wtfii  loprovt  tht  tffidency  ttf  Si^ndard  Fhor  Dressing  af  pat  dvit 
expense.  Ve  wiJ/ fr«r  ffcr  cf  thsTQt  ortt  sihao\t&om  of  eorrtdor 
how  SiattdM  rd  F I  oor  Orrfiinti  etioi  Ma  r  f  s  d  lis  t.  la  lotdl  i  fies  far  ream  ve(f 
from  ouF  mgtacits^  we  wUl  Send  free  Simpff  with  full  dir«f 'Joni  for 

Biurdt  ot  Education,  5<L'buil  5ap«Tint4?AdeaLi,  prJaciD^h,  and  Teichrri 
iIhiuN  vrile  lur  InrnrniatioD,  iriiimoniali  anit  ciui  free  bnolc  "  Dmt  ifid  id 
Dao^t*-"    *thc  Ji«aJih  &t  j<xu  pnpiU  in.17  de-ptnd  oa  ran  act  [cm 

STANDAftD  OIL  COMPANY 


Are  you  looking  for  high  grade  pictures  for  your  Home 
aud  School  at  reasonable  prices? 

SIXTEEN  SUBJECTS  NOW  READY 

The  Masterpieces  named  below  are  reproduced  in  Genuine  Royal  Sepia  Photogravure, 
lull  i6x  ao  in  size,  anv  one  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
frepatd.upoa  receipt  of  St.oo,  or  any  two  in  same  tube  for  $1.75.  These  pictures  are 
beautiful  brown  pnnts.  high  cbss  in  every  way  and  would  cost  you  at  least  $3.00  in  local 
Art  Stares.    Send  for  one  to-day. 


Christ  at  Twelve    Hof mann 
^istine  Madonna    Raphael 
Christ  in  the  Temple    Raphael 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs    Corot 
Sir  Galahad    Watts 
Gleaners    Millet 
Landscape  with  Mill    Ruysdael 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler    Hof  mann 
Angelus    Millet 


Christ  at  Thirty    Hof  mann 

Young  Handel  at  Organ     Diclcsee 

Hope    Burne-Jones 

Fidelity    Burne-Jones 

Bodenhausen  Madonna    Bodenhausen 

Madam  Le  Brun  and  Daughter  by 

Herself 
Qolden  Stair    Burne-Jones 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  our  new  catalogue  will  be  valu- 
able to  you.  We  send  it  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  which  amount  is  placed  to  your 
credit  on  our  books,  and  deducted  from  your  first  order  ior  goods  amounting  to  $5.00 
or  more.  This  book  was  compiled  at  a  very  large  expense  and  can  not  be  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply.    The  above  is  a  fair  proposition  to  you  and  protects  us. 

NATIONAL  ART  SUPPLY   CO.,  224  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Not  inc.) 


LANGUAGE   GAHES 

By   MYRA    KING 

PricCy  50  cents 

Miss  Myra  King's  little  book  of  Language  Games  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  means 
to  the  end  of  forming  correct  habits  of  speech.  The  words  of  a  game  which  one  has' played  re- 
peatedly in  his  youth  are  not  apt  to  slip  away  from  him.  Just  so  the  habitual  mistakes  are  by 
means  of  these  games  repeated  and  repeated  in  correct  form  so  successfully  in  the  heat  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  game  that  the  correct  form  will  keep  coming  up  as  long  as  one  lives.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  to  impress  these  necessary  lessons  than  this. 

E.  C.  Moore,  Super inUndenl  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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i^^^ 


1.  O,    Wash  -  ing-ton.     the     No    -    ble, 

2.  And   while      we  sing    your  prais  -    es, 

I 


O,     Wash  -  ing  •  ton,      the     True,      Each  year 
This      Feb  -    rn   -    a    -     ry       day,      We'll     try 


we    keep     this 
to     live        as 


0-^- 


ra <a^ 


tK=— — 4:rr±t 


trrifct =ci 


m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 


hoi  i  •    day        In        mem 

you         have  lived,     And        tell 


o     -      ry        of        you;         For       you         our  songs     weVe      sing  •    ing,         For 
the       truth       al    •    way;       From     you        well  learn      the        les    -  son  Of 


^L^^^^^N^ 


I 


J  3: 


J 1 
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^Ll 
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EBiESE^ 


5Si 


you    our    flags  all    wave, 
be  -  ing     kind  and    true, 


^E^FJ=^^!^^^.J. 


E^£ 


^ 


::p: 
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For  the   Fa  -  ther    of     our    coun  -  try, 
Then  for  Wash -ing  -  ton,  our      He  -  ro, 


Our      Wash  -ing  •  ton      so    brave. 
Wave  the  flags — red,  white,  and    blue. 

-^ — 


m 


Wz 
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February  Entertainmnt 

(For  the  smallest) 
(To  be  recited  by  a  small  boy  wlio  holds  a  large  flag) 

Tm  little  as  a  boy  could  be, 

But  not  too  small  to  say, 
I  love  this  pretty  flag  you  see, 

The  flag  of  U.  S.  A. 

Flag  Colors 

(To  be  recited  by  three  little  girls  who  hpld  a  small  flag  behind  them. 
The  flags  should  remain  hidden  until  the  three  speakers  recite  in  uni- 
son, when  each  child  should  hold  her  flag  in  front  of  her.) 

Pksi  Child  (recites) 

Red  as  the  sun  when  it  sets  on  high, 
Second  Child 

White  as  the  driven  snow, 
Third  Child 

Blue  as  the  tints  of  the  summer  sky. 
All  (speak  together  shomng  flag) 

That  is  our  flag,  you  know. 
All  (wave  flags  and  continue) 

Just  three  little  girls. 

But  we*re  glad  to  say. 
We  love  the  bright  flag 
That  we  wave  to-day. 

A  Personal  Lesson 

(To  be  recited  by  a  very  small  and  enthusiastic  boy.) 

Speaker  (pointing  to  a  flag) 

When  that  bright  flag  I  chance  to  see, 
It  seems  to  speak  and  say  to  me, 
'Now,  Johnny  Smith,  juSt  love  my  blue 
And  always,  always  tell  what's  true. 
(Any  name  of  three  syllables  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  given. 

Flag  Play 

(For  six  little  girls,  each  holding  a  flag.) 

First  Child  (all  suiting  action  to  the  word) 
We  can  hold  our  flags  on  high, 
The  colors  pointing  to  the  sky. 


Second  Child 

And  wave  them  round  —  a  pretty  sight- 
Now  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right. 

Third  Child 

Now  hold  them  straight  before  us  so, 
As  round  and  round  they  swiftly  go. 

Fourth  Child 

We  cross  them  now,  behind  our  head, 
And  hold  the  pretty  ends  outspread. 


Fifth  Child 


And  now,  in  groups  of  two,  you  see 
How  very  pretty  flags  can  be. 


Sixth  Child 


Or  drop  them  on  our  shoulders  so, 
As  now  we  wave  farewell  and  go. 


Exercise  for  Little   Americans 

Bertha  £.  Bush 

(For  a  number  of  children  with  flags) 

First  Speaker 

Let  others  sing  of  conquering  king, 

Of  monarch  proud  of  high  renown! 
We  sing  of  plain  George  Washington; 

A  nobler  man  ne'er  wore  a  crown. 

All  (waving  flags) 

Creorge  Washington,  Oeorge  Washington; 

Our  country's  liberty  he  won. 
All  honor  to  our  hero  true! 

Oh,  who  a  greater  work  has  done? 

Second  Speaker 

Let  others  boast  no  battles  lost; 

We  tell  of  courage  that  could  meet 
Loss  and  disaster  constantly  j 

And  win  a  victory  through  defeajtr^^ 


na  wm  a  viaory  inrougn  aereajtr^  '  t 
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tor  eooahs  and  voice  hmve  been  used  for  over 
hmH  A  oentiuy  by  prominent  Binffers,  clergymen, 
and  all  public  epeakers.  Universally  recoffnixed 
aatbebeatonthemaricet.    Abeolutely  harmleea. 

Price.  2Se,  80c  and  $1.00.  Sample  free 
John  1.  Brown&Soa Botloa,  Meat. 


Crayons 

••STAONAL** 

For  Kindeifartan,  llarkiiiir 
and  Cheddnff 

••DUREL** 

Hard  Presiad    For  Pastel 
Xflects 

••CRAYOLA" 

For  Ctoneral  Color  Work, 
8tenciling>  Arts  and  Crafts 

••AN.DU-SEPTIC** 

Dostless  Whits  and  Colored 
Chalks 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

8l-«3  Futton  St.         New  York 


All  {waving  flags) 
George  Washington,  etc. 

Third  Speaker 
Let  men  declare  the  pomp  of  war, 

The  serried  ranks  in  glittering  show! 
yhey  traced  his  ragged  regiments 

By  blood-tracks  over  ice  and  snow. 

All  {waving  flags) 
George  Washington,  etc. 

Fourth  Speaker 
He  bore  through  blame  an  unst;^ned 
name, 
Unmoved    though    envy's    storms 
might  beat. 
Forced  from  the  field  he  did  not  yield, 
But  seized  advantage  from  retreat. 

Alt  paving  flags) 

George  Washington,  etc. 

Fifth  Speaker 

Let  others  claim  a  greater  fame; 
None  was  more  patient,  true  and 
brave; 
None  loved  his  country  more  than  he, 
Nor  better  served  the  flag  we  wave. 

All  {waving  flags) 
George  Washington,  etc. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

HI  aVC  Diakifu««,Baettotk>ns,DriUs.Spea«n,Moiio- 
r LA  I  9  kfOM. OpmttM,  UnicMl  Pleow,  FiniwPUr^ 
Motion  8l»g*,miutnitod  SongB,  Pantomime  Song*,  Shadow 
PUyiL  nbtaMS,  Pantomimw,  Spwial  Entartainments  tor 
«U  Bolidsrs,  Mlnttrals,  Jok«.  Hand  Books,  Maka-Up 
Ckiods,  «lc.  Suitable  for  all  af«*  and  ooeatkmt  Urge 
oattOofne  Free.  Every  TmmImt  ihoald  have  one. 
T.  S.  DINISOII  *  00.  D*el-  ST,      ^^ 


1911  VACATION  TOUR 

6S  to  70  days^— $390.  England.  Scotland,  France. 
HoUand.  The  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular.  * 

L.  W.  COLWEUL.  2944  N.  Troy   Stn   Clikaso 


OORNS  CURED 


Send  9C.  stamp  for  FREE 
ofCORNOFF.the 


packagec 


World's  ffcatest  discovery  for  the  removal  of  corns. 
CORNOFF  CO.  «-..--- —    «- 


Bell^fonte,  Pa 


COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 

(INC.) 
Opposite  State  House,  Boston.  Mass. 


Offers  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  for 
$1.00  per  day  and  up,  which  includes  free 
use  of  public  shower  baths. 
NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  THIS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 
Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $i.Ko  per 
day  and  up;  suites  of  two  rooms  and  bath 
for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

Dining  Room  and  Cafe  First  Class. 
European  'Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY  HREPROOF 
Stone  floors,  nothing  wcxxl  but  the  doors. 
Eqvupped  with  its  own  Sanitary  Vaccuum 
Cleaning  Plant. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every  room. 
Strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel 

SEND   FOR   BOOKLET. 
STORER  F.  CRAFTS.  Gen.  Mtfr. 


No  Appetite 

''  I  took  Hood's  Sars^pariUa  when  I  was 
a  very  sick  woman,  had  no  appetite  what- 
ever, and  could  not  sleep  more  than  three 
hours  a  night.  I  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  try  it,  took  two  bottles  of  it,  and 
it  greatly  benefited  me,  gave  me  a  good 
appetite  and  sound  sleep.**  Mrs.  John 
Edens,  2220  W.  8rd  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  restores  tbeflippetite 
and  makes  sleep  sound  and  refreshing  by 
building  up  the  whole  system.  It  porifles 
the  blood,  strengthens  the  nerves,  aids 
and  perfects  digestion.  Take  it  this  spring . 

Get  it  today  in  nsnal  liquid  form  or  tablets 
called  SarsaUbs.    100  Doses  One  Dollar. 

CLASS/VMS 

Ahio  BADGES  roRCouLECE, 
SCHOOL.  SOCI ETV  OR  LODGE*      I 
r,it]'.  .-r  I  i  r  to  w  C  Lh  A  Ti  J  lb  ri^0 1  k  \\^  ra  adcI 
Dirui'E^,  o>i*  or  tiro  u-iI-.ti  \^i  pnafni;  L* 
SEirhngGllvti',  :?Go«i«ht  VS.  00  dU-I 

S--tv    at  ittfh-ttTD  |^rk4^.    ftfud  Iflr^fiiTflitinifclfc 
tAi^II'.rt  BFUS.  CO,  I  {^pl  550    fU>CHC«TCn,  H,  Y, 


SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

We  have  something  new  in  the  supply  cat- 
alogue line  in  our  beautiful  new  catalogue. 
It  IS  full  of  ideas  and  inspiration.  It  lists 
the  latest  things  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  well 
as  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies  and  enter- 
tainments.    Ask  for  it. 

GARDEN   CITY   EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
169  Wabasb  Avenn«       •       Chicago.  111. 


The  Runaway  Hearts 

(For  little  children  each  wearing  a  large 
colored  heart,  made  of  paper  flower-trimmed 
or  arrow-pierced.  Tell  children  to  play  they 
are  the  Hearts  that  have  run  awav  from  the 
Valentines,  of  which  there  should  be  a  pile 
somewhere  near  by.  Let  them  play  and  dance 
and  frolic  while  ihey,  or  you,  say  the  words, 
running  toward  valentines,  as  if  ahaid  of  being 
too  late,  in  last  stanza.) 

'Tis  the  Eve  of  St.  Valentine.    To  its 

last  spark 
The  fire  has  burned  down  —  the  room 

is  quite  dark. 
And  out  of  the  valentines  ready  to  post, 
The  Hearts  all  are  creeping  —  a  queer 

little  host. 

With  twistings  and  turnings,  with  quick 

little  shoves, 
They've  left  far  behind  them  the  dear 

little  loves, 
The  stars  and  the  verses,  the  bow-knots 

and  vines, 
And  all  of  the  rest  of  the  gay  valentines. 

In  green  and  in  yellow,  in  pink  and  in 

blue. 
In  rose-color,  silver,  and  soft  crimson 

hue, 
Still  twined  with  bright  flowers  or  pierced 

through  with  darts. 
They're  out  for  a  frolic  —  the  Runaway 

Hearts! 

But  —  daylight  is  coming  —  oh,  oh,  they 

must  hurry, 
Back  into  the  valentines  there  they  must 

scurry  — 
Else  the  Postman  may  come  and  they 

may  not  be  ready 
For  Mary  and  Margaret,  Tom,  Dick, 

and  Teddy  1 


a^^AGRICULTURE 


At  home*  tdd  how  to  temch  it.  Make  «pirc  rlmt 
count.  Let  us  rmtstf  >Our  salary.  Great  «frJ 
culturil  Aw'aheiiliif  your  oppgnunhy.  We  prt- 
pjire  yovi.  Ficuhy-citpcrta  of  be  si  Ajp-.CoflcKcs 
know  ftgrlculiure  &  how  i^r  teach  it.  Ruf  if,  gmded 
H-  S.t  Supt's. course-  Easy  lernn,  F^te  Booklet. 
Am .  F^rmuTs  School.  20   Winn  Bid.  M  i  nnc  j  [wjf  ii , 


Speakers,  Plays,  Drilla,  31^  rchf^t^,  Tuur]  n 
Qaestlon  Books.  Die  tig  1 1  u  1 1  <  ^       ^  ■ 


Entertainment  Books  and  feuptili"^^^  Dialov:n(.^8, 

Ht'wjtrcl.  Honor* 

Alphabet,  Stencil,  Sewlnj^'Ji  Lis  V  Work,  and  R^^^ntrt 
Cards.  Blackboard 8 r +-ri r il t^,  Cu i ur*^  P*'tf ft,  B I i t k ^, 
Beads,  Tablets,  Papers.  Stnr?^,  Raffla,  FJaRi*,  Peg 
Boards,  Blackboards,  fYr^yrtt^s.  Krii-orti,  C'lizirts^ 
Maps,  Globes.  Pencil  Sburpeuers^,  F^'V  ArttlrpfiH, 
A«  J.  FOUCH  &  CO.,      WAlii«£^S  PA. 


••Pit  on  ApprovaL    Sand  N«  M(>n«y.  13  HAIR  SWTTCII, 
WB    WIU.    THUST    you    YEM    DAYS. 

Chi>iee  fit  Nutunkl  wavy  or  E^tr^iicfht  hair, 
hil  li  [iMik  uf  vour  tiAir.  snil  va  will  uuil  ■ 
Loch  tlv^n  itocn  Tmri  ^unLBn  halt  iwluli  |e 
nwt«h.  If  ifiiu  dn4J  Li  K  bur  t>*ir«Biri,  T«niitlf.4|0 
In  |<-D  diij^i.'  s.r  Mil  ?(  Mid  iltT^Otm  HWrfcil 
FHil^.      txtra  AlULlei  *  lililo  -        - 

\\%\ij    Jrr«*inr  ~  aIvj  hifl 

dH.UJV.  Vl^>,  £l||ff«,  «U.     ~ 
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f  Stmwl,  Chlu*o  J 


FREE   TUITION    SCHOLARSHIP. 

Caroesie  College  sives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to 

one  ttadent  in  eaca  county  and  city  In  the  li.  S. 

Njrmal,  Academic  and  Business  Courses 

Alg.         Chem.       Physics    .    Arith.      Book -keeping 
Lit.         Rhet.         Phys.  Geog.  Geog.       Shorthand 
Lat.        Geom.       Methods       Gram.      Penmanship 
Bot.        Ged.         Znol.  Hist.        Com.  Law. 

50  other  branches  from  whfeh  to  select 

Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mall  with  appacation  for  Free 

Tuition  to 

CARNEQIB  COLLEGE,  Rovers,  Ohio 


SOME  ONE  HAS  SAID  THAT  THE 
MAN  WHO  MAKES  TWO  BLADES 
OF  GRASS  GROW  WHERE  ONE 
DID  BEFORE,  GETS  MUCH  CREDIT. 
HOW  .\BOUT  THE  MAN  WHO 
MAKES  ONE  PENCIL  DO  THE  WORK 
THAT  THREE  OR  FOUR  DID  BE- 
FORE, BY  PROVIDING  — 

DIXON'S 
NO.  308   BEGINNERS'  PENCILS 

In  the  primary  grades  of  school? 

Write  for  sample  of  this  pendL 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


TO  OUR  READERS-lf  you  .r.  .t  .11  lnt.r..t«l  i.  the  «.noancm.nU  of  our  .dvertUf..  .nd  mort  of  tbem  ^J'^^'^^^'.^^^  •»*«~»^  '"'  """ 
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Ruth's  Valentine 

Alice  E.  Allen 

At  his  side  of  the  table  sat  Bobby.  He  had 
some  sheets  of  pretty  paper,  some  pictures, 
his  scissors  and  paints  and  brushes.  At  her 
side  of  the  table,  sat  Ruth.  She  had  paper  and 
pictures  and  scissors  and  pain  s  and  brushes, 
too.  Bobby  and  Ruth  were  making  valen- 
tines. 

"You    can't    guess    what    I'm    pu  ting    on         "Too  snowy  for  roses,"i;said  Bobby, 
yours,"  said  Bobby.  -Dear  little  turtle-doves,^then,"  said  Ruth. 


"Hearts,  of  course,"  sad  Ruth. 
"Not  a  single  heart,"  laughed  Bobby. 
"Little  silver  darts,"  said  Ruth. 


"Too  cold  and  stormy  yet,"  said  Bobby. 

"Could   it  be  Cupid.?"  asked   Ruth. 

"Oh    dear,    no,"    cried    Bobby.     "I    don't 


"No,"  said  Bobby. 

"Bow-knots  with  long  trailing  ends,"  said 
Ruth. 

"No,"  said  Bobby. 

"Wreaths  of  pretty  roses,"  said  Ruth.  "I 
love   roses,   Bobby."  j 
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,  A  Directory  of  Leadiii|(  Teachers*  Agencies 

''An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution*  for  school  boards  and  teachers/' 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  sdiools,  colleges  and 
private  sdiools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

*'  Sbe  tfflbt  teacbet  in  tbe  tfflbt  podftion  mean0  tbe  bfdbeat  succcbb  tot  botb  teacbet  anb  ecbooL'' 


'"A  CRUSADE  FOR  THE  CHILD'* 
TboBe  who  feci  most  deeply  the  impor- 
tance of  child-«aving  insist  that  there  are 
additional  measures  that  should  be  un 
<lertaken  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  urged, 
lor  instance,  as  a  matter  of  immediate 
necessity,  that  State  relief  be  provided  for 
impovenshed  widowed  mothers  with  fami 
lies  of  young  children.  Miss  Addams,  in 
The  North  American  Review  for  July, 
sufficiently  indicated  the  horrors  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  pointed  out  the  inadequacy 
of  Day  Niuseries  in  solving  so  serious  a 
problem.  Generally  speaking,  a  mother 
cannot  protect  her  children  in  even  the 
crudest  sense  and  at  the  same  time  earn  the 
money  for  their  support  If  she  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  her  dreadful  dilemma,  the 
diildren  of  sudi  a  &mily  are  therefore 
practically  wasted,  lost  to  the  State.  A 
measure  that  would  cover  this  and  other 
difficulties  and  for  which  much  mi^t 
rationally  be  urged  is  State  endowment  of 
motherhood.  But  an  innovation  so  radical 
as  this  would  naturally  have  to  defer  in 
point  of  time  to  others  of  readier  acceptance. 
But  there  b  general  agreement  that  an  ad- 
mirable point  of  departure  for  all  further 
reforms  m  this  general  direction  would  be 
the  passage  of  £e  bill,  now  for  some  time 
pending  in  Congress,  recommending  a 
Federal  Children's  Bureau.  This  measure 
was  originally  the  conception  of  Miss  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
of  New  York  City,  but  has  smce  been  urged 
by  practically  all  persons  equipped  to  dis 
cuss  the  subject  with  authority.  It  is 
conceded  that  such  an  institution  would 
be  a  very  great  aid  to  all  workers  for  the 
good  of  the  child  and  that  it  would  also 
operate  as  a  moral  force,  a  deterrent  of 
injustice.  It  is  proposed  that  the  bureau 
be  imder  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  that  it  investigate  and  report  upon 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children,  particularly  upon  the  following 
points:  inmnt  mortality,  the  birth-rate, 
physical  d^^eracy,  orphanage,  juvenile 
defincmency  and  juvenile  courts,  desertion 
and  illegitimacy,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents  and  diseases  of  children  of  the 
working-classes,  empfoyment,  legislation 
affecting  children,  and  so  forth.  —  Olivia 
Howard  Dunhar,  in  the  January  number 
of  The  North  American  Review, 


—  Replying  to  numerous  inquiries  for  a 
sharpener  for  Ddcon's  Beginneks'  Pencil, 
the  Joseph  Ddcon  Crucible  Company  has 
aven  a  severe  test  to  the  Roneo  Pendl 
Sharpener,  now  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Roneo  Company,  369  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  and  advertised  generally  through 
the  trade  papers.  Tha  Company  is  particu- 
pariy  pleased  with  its  abihty  to  sharpen 
pencils  of  large  diameter. 

Schools  having  adopted  the  Ddcon's 
Beginners'  Pencils,  can  rely  upon  this 
machine  to  sharpen  that  speaal  diameter 
with  perfect  ease  and  accuracy.  As  the 
cutters  are  guaranteed  for  a  year  and  then 
can  be  readily  and  cheaply  sharpened  or 
replaced,  it  should  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  school-room. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I800. 
Tel6ph«Mt  Ma1b«  776-8. 

00    J3]H>xiEiL<iolcl.    Ml^i*oo^«    Booi^oxi.. 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER*  ilUuiMM-. 

MlM  T.  M.  HASTINOS,  Amb'U  ilUuiMM-. 


SYRAOUSE  TEAOHERS'  A8EI0Y  ^ttt^TSpSSSSTi^^ 

|be  Pftelfle,  BUnoia  Tnlnlnir.  ItOO,  Tnveilnf  Oompuilons.  9700,  Prtnotpali,  tlSOO,  AMtetuki,  $800,  Lugwifet. 
tlMO,  Pbytlcia  OaltararifiO,  enmrnvTiMO.  PHBUtfrTitfO,  Miuie,  UOOl  Ootwimmm.  $N0.  DrawteciiOO. 
DoaMme8eiMioe«9700.  KlndancaitM^  $100,  Crttie.  $1100, 8iip«rTlMr^ 

MOAH  IiBONABD,  PliJ>n  lUaafpar,  i,  TIm  Hier,  Dept.  F,  8jmeiia«,  N.  T. 


IYXSik.O€Jfll»    OOXSXS»fllP099I>»990»    fllOBCOOX^ 


TKAOHKB8  ftar  no  emnlratioiM  after  taklnf  o«r  DRII«Ii  OOUBSS  by  maXL  We  prepare  lor  any  eer- 
7oe  want, Ooant7,01t7, State BZAMIirATIONS.  OOURSBlllnaUMib|eeUforolTllMr?lee,k£ider- 
farten,  nomeetady.  M.OOO  8to<lentt. 


tiaoatei 


BBZAMINJ 
'MOAH  iJBdNABD,  A.!!.,  ]Iuuic«r,  Thm  Htor,  Dept.  «•  8TKAOU8B,  N.  T. 


AN  AGENCY  ikSSSSS^iifTSlSffr"^ 


•f  ▼nonnelM  and  talU   fllUT  A  ^   that  is  somnthtaK  bot  It 
jou  about  thnm    JL^JL-C^JL    it  la  asked  to  reeommand 

"^  RECOMMENDS 


a  teacher  and  raeoa 
iron  that  Is  more 
THM  SCHOOL  BVIXBTIN  AOSlfOr,  a  W.  BARDKKM ,  SyraooM,  M.  T. 


An  mgmtog  regitiraUam  imormmt  yoar  oftoneet/or  MoaHn^  work  mtUrtlif  comgtmlml. 


THE  TEACHERS'  GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOOIATIOI  OF  lEW  EI8LAID. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beaeon  Street,  Boston. 


Taaohers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBGI8TBR   NOW. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT.  Manager 
378  Wabash  Avenue.  Ghlcatfo.  IlL 

Twcnty«4ixth  year.     Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "  Teaching  as  a  Business.*' 
Western  Officesi     Sealty  Bnlldlntf.  Spokane.  Wash.     Idaho  Bnlldlntf.  Boise.  Idaho 


T  l\  F- 


BREWER 


TEACHERS" 
AGENCY 


M       B  >;  1   L  1)  I  N  t.,      CHIC 


GRADE  TEACHERS 

I  want  to  hear  from  any  grade  teacher  who  is  available  for  work  either  for  this  current  year  or  lor  some- 
thing  better  for  next  Septonber.     Salaries  range  from  $650  to  $xooo  according  to  qualificauona.     ASK  US. 

B.  F.  CLARK.  Prop. 

CLARK    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Btelnway  Hall,  Chloago,  III.  Peyton  Blook.  Bpokane,  Waeh. 

22nd   YKAR 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET.  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Jmn  f .  inc€iinoii0b  Ceacbers'  Jlaeicy 


A  Buses— fill  Bohool  and  CoH#gs 

All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities.     Positive,  personal 
in  demand.    Registration  fee  $i.o3.    WRITE  US. 

0  JACESON   BOULEVARD 


Competent  teacher 
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BEST    ENTERTAINMENT 

These  welt-kno^ra  books  of  entertainments  and  exbiMtions  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  tab- 
leaijc,  pantomimes,  monologues,  etc.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up  of  original  material  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  all  are  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established  reputation  in  this  line  of  work. 


Children's  Spealiers 

TINT  TOrS  8FEAKIB.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.     Paper,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  FRDIART   PIECES.    By  C.  S. 

Griffin.  It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  "speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over,  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  cents. 

CHILD'S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
of  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six  years.  Paper 
binding,  16  cents. 

PBDIART  recitations!  By  Amos  U.  Kellogg.  A  veritable 
storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and  brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  "first  selects'  his  own 
piece.  For  chilaren  of  seven  years.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 16  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLES  SPEAKER.  By  Mrs.  J.  W. Shoe- 
maker.  A  superior  collection  of  recitations  for  little 
people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length  from 
four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRDIART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  This 
volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces  for  just 
that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence  makes 
the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  children  of  ten 
years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

TOUNG  PEOPLE'S   SPEAKER.     By  £.  C.  &  L.  J. 

Fook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bnght,  cheery,  and 
wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular  authors. 
For  children  of  twelve  years.      Paper,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg. 
Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  exceptional  merit, 
carefully  arranged  for  grammar  grades  and  ungraded 
schools.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant,  Farrar, 
Heine,  Saxe  are  among  the  contributors.  For  children  of  thirteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

T0X7NG  FOLKS'  RECITATIONS.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

Children's  Dialo|{ues 

UTTLE  PEOPLE'S  DIALOGUES.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  All  new 
and  originaL     Everything  bright  and  fresh.    For  special  days  and 

seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions. 

For  children  of  ten  years.    Paper  bind- 
ing, 26  cents. 


PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  varied,  weU- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  people  something  worth  while, 
and  provides  also  for  a  laugh  at  the  right  place.  The  dialogues  are 
all  simple  and  easily  learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. ' 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker. 
Everything  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINBEENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes,, 
parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in 
the  whole  collection.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Pantomimes,  Tambourine 
and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions 
simple.     For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.    Paper,  26  cents. 

EAST    ENTERTAINMENTS   FOR  TOUNG  PEOPLE.    Composed 

of  a  number  of  original  and  simple  plays,  short  comedies,  and 

other    attractive    entertainments,  all  easily  produced,  and  sure  of 

success.     For    children    of    five  to  fifteen    years. 

Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume.  Con- 
tains Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill,  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam- 
bourine Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions  and  success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

Humorous  Speakers    and  Dia- 
loiiues,  Drillsy  Tableaux, 
Monologues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By 
Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  make  their 
first  appearance  in  this  volume,  while  a  number  of 
others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No 
reader  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford 
tc  be  without  this  book.     Paper  binding,  30  cents* 

CHOm  HUMOR.      For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.     One  of  the  most  popular 
humorous  recitation  books  published.    Contains  many 
of  the  best  humorous  selections.     Everv  piece  is  a  gem, 
and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one  among  them.    Paper  binding,  SO  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Reciutions.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  tne  verv  best  of 
their  kind.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC -DIALOOVES.  '  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  '< some- 
thing real  funny  "  that  young  people  like;  but  there  13  no  hing  coarse 
in  it.  The  dialogues*  are  suitable  for  school  and  chorch  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dim»h  ai;id  Columbus,  Strictly  Con^dential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubtless  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  being  adapted  as  ^t  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  dav-school,  to  public  and  private  enteirtainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.    Paper  binding,  30  center 


THE 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS  ■       '■■ 

The  standard  for  a  generation.  Thirty-nine  numbers  —  3900  selectionsl 
Something  for  every  age,  every  occasion,  every  sentiment.  The  selections  are^ 
unsurpa^ed  for  variety  and  freshness  of  material.  Every  piece  selected,  tested! 
and  prepared  by  experts.  These  books  will  provide  a  complete  program  for  any] 
entertainment  in  the  school,  home,  church,  lodge,  or  club.  Each  number,  paper\ 
binding,  30  cents.    FuU  set,  $7.80.  \ 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  selat 

PENN       PUBLISHING 
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BOOKS    FOR     JUST    NOW 

Provision  has  l)een  made  for  every  age  and  occasion  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  something, 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  conceivable  requirement  A  number  of  the  bool^  are  graded  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  children  and  others  are  composed  entirely  of  material  for  a  special  kind  of  entertainment 


8FBIHG  AXD  8UMBIER  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  Alice 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  are  ten  to  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Paper,  30  centi. 

HDM0B0U8  DIALOGUES  AXD  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
^ven  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing  difficult 
m  the  way  of  costume.    Paper  mnding,  30  cente. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  Bv  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is  foimd  in  one 
volume.    Paper  hindiiig,  30  centi. 

STERLING  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  Undiog,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  Every  dialogue  is  full 
of  life  and  action.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more 
than  thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  so  varied  as  to  suit  all 
grades  of  performers.     Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.^Alexander  Clark, 
A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adaptation  to  oc- 
casion this  book  has  special  points  of  merit,  and 
the  dialogues  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

8CH00LDAT  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  much  good  nutterial  for 
the  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  people,  and 
furnishes  a  fspreat  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay. 
The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  dialogues  are 
full  of  life  and  sparkle.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

FANCY  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  Alice  U, 
Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among  them 
are  a  Sifter  Drill,  Ribbon  March  with  Grouping  and 
Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave  Drill, 
Wrea3i  Drill  and  March,  Glove  Drill,  Tambourine 
DrilL    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of.  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  imique  features  are 
introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrating 
the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills  are 
the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Mavpole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill, 
Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  Drill.  Paper 
binding,  SO  cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, '*I  have  found  it"  — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day-«chool,  Sunday-school,  at  Churph  Socials,  at  Teas  and  odier 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amo9  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  b'  *lda/  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michae'  ^  '^-^  »,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emersor  ^i^  ^mong  those  children  learn 
about  here«  and  the  great  holidays  are  uot  forgotten.  Paper  bind- 
ing, SO  cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
TEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each 
holiday  there  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises, 
plays.  Among  the  days  provided  for 
are  New  Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day, 
Decoration  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.    By  Phineas 
Garrett.      Contains  a  wide  variety  of 
new  and  original    dialogues    expressly 
prepared  for  this  work  by  a  corps  of  especially  qualified  writers^ 
Paper  binding,  30  cents.  t-      /  m 

SELECT  SPEECHES  FOR  DECLAflftATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  colje^  use  and  containing  a  supe- 
rior collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators  and 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.     Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  or  Readin^^s  and  Recitatio  s. 
By  John  H.  Bech  el.  This  collection  comprises  speeches- 
from  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  lecturers,  and 
writers  of  the  century,  and  contains  good,  stirring  reci- 
tations, adapted  to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Rea  ings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bech  el.  An  excellent 
collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual  merit,  suited  to 
Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  Soci- 
eties, Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniver- 
sary Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Composed 
of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized 
Bible  stories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  anniversary  celebrations  or  other  public  exer- 
cises connected  with  Sunday-school  work.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Misses 
Rook  and  Goodfellow.  There  is  no  better  way  to  raise 
money  for  church,  school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than 
by  means  of  entertainments.  This  unique  volume  con- 
tains a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original  material 
especially  prepared  for  j  ust  such  occasions.    Paper  bin^ng,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En- 
tertainments, School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the  Ama- 
teur Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  speciallv  written,  an4  all  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKET&HES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both  classes,  all  written 
to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  welL  There  are  jokes^ 
monologues,  dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  short 
farces.    Paper  biiuling,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The 
plays  differ  widely  in  character,  thus  aiTording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance  difficult,  the  situations  are 
always  ingenious,  and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of 
an  audience  from  the  beginning  to  the  *^ 
end.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS 

A  library  of  the  world's  best  literature,  arranged  for  recitation.  The 
great  masters  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  history,  oratory  and  debate  are  repre- 
sented by  their  best  examples.  About  two  thousand  pieces  and  every  selection  a 
gem.  No  other  books  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  elocutionist,  profes- 
sional or  amateur.  Twenty-seven  numbers.  Each,  paper  binding,  30  cents. 
Full  set,  $5.40. 

prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price 
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know  Cupid  well  enough  to 
paint  his  picture/' 

"I  can't  think  of  anything 
else/*  said  Ruth,  "that  could 
be  put  on  a  valentine/' 

"Well/'  said  Bobby  sfowly, 
"r  never  heard  myself  of  this 
being  used  on  a  valentine.  But 
I  think,  so  long  as  Valentine's 
Day  comes  in  February,  it's  all 
right/' 

.  Ruth  couldn't  wait  for  the 
postman  on  Valentine's  Day. 
But  when  he  did  come  and 
when  she  had  opened  her  valen- 
tine from  Bobby,  this  is  what  she 
found. 

Inside  a  wreath  all  made  of 
tiny  crossed  flags  was  a  picture 
of  Uncle  Sam.  He  wore  his 
striped  trousers,  his  long-tailed 
coat,  and  his  tall  hat.  And 
below  him  was  written: 

"Your  faithful  Valentine  I  am. 
And  always  will  be  — 

Uncle  Sam" 


Aucs  E.  Allen 
Moderato  J  =100 


The   Sun's   Valentine 


♦Chas.  E.  Boyd 


TiL 


Nir  r^T 


-x 


XjJ-j— i 


-g^ 


¥^ 


=F 


1.  On    a  sheet  of  frosted  snow  Wrote  the  sun,"I  love    you  1     Tho*  the  winds  of  win  -   ter     blow,  I  am  still  a  -bove    you." 

2.  How  her  pretty  face  did  8hine,When  a  sunbeam  mer  -  ry    Brought  the  great  sun's  val-en  -  tine         Down  to  Feb- ru  -a    -    ryl 


*An  lights  retenr«d 


A  Valentine   Game 

Laura  Roctntree  Smith 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

(rAe  children  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  The 
children  in  each  line  have  hold  of  hands,  they  skip  forward 
and  hack  singing) 

Tra  la,  la,  la,  tra  la,  la,  la. 

Who  will  write  us  just  a  line? 
Tra  la,  la,  la,  tra  la,  la,  la. 
Who  will  get  the  valentine  ? 

(Each  child  now  joins  hands  with  the  one  opposite,  and 
Cupid  passes  through  singing) 

I  am  coming,  I  am  coming, 

To  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine, 
I  am  coming,  I  am  coming. 
And  I  bring  a  Valentine. 


{He  passes  through  the  line,  goes  around  to  the  right,  and 
through  again  several  hnf^  and  drops  a  valentine  back  of 
one  of  the  children,  the-''  i  ^nm  round,  the  one  who  picks  up 
the  Valentine  becomes  C  ^pid,  and  Cupid  takes  her  place  in 
the  line.     Then  the  game  proceeds  as  before,) 


L.  RouNTREE  Smith 
..Children 


T.  6.  Weaver,  1910 


^Children  \1  V  2 


„  Cupid  ^ 
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NOTES 

—  Helena  Bingham,  6119  Greenwood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  fll.,  recently  published  a 
oollection  of  songs  bearing  the  tide  "The 
Balloon  Man  and  Other  Songs  of  Children." 
This  collection  contains,  in  addition  to 
The  Balloon  Man,  sixteen  other  songs  with 
words  and  music.  Some  of  the  titles  are^ 
A  Sleepy  Old  Duck,  Pretty  Poll  Parrot, 
Why  oo  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring  and 
litde  Robin  Red-breast.  The  collection 
is  well  arranged  and  will  prove  popular. 

—  Mr.  C.  J.  Albert,  Manager  of  The 
Albert  Teachers'  Agency  of  Chicago,  has 
opened  Western  offices  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
and  Boise,  Idaho.  Mr.  S.  S.  Endslow  is 
the  Manager  of  the  Spokane  office,  while 
Miss  S*.  Belle  Chamberlain,  late  State  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Idaho,  is  in  chaige 
of  the  office  at  Boise.  This  Agency  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
under  the  direct  management  of  Mr.  Albert 
and  passed  all  records  in  1910. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS  . 
There  are  himdreds  of  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  would  be  interested  in  the 
free  literature  of  the  Colorado  Chautauqua 
and  Summer  School  at  Boulder,  Colo.  The 
fourteenth  annual  session  will  open  July  4, 
191 1,  and  continue  six  weeks.  The  Secre- 
tary, F.  A.  Boggess,  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information. 


NOTICE  TO  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 
READERS 
We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  the  Primary  Education  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  Sdbert  Printing 
Company,  which  appears  on  page  63 
tills  issue.  Every  teacher  who  desires 
an  elegant  yet  inexpensive  present  for 
her  scholars  at  the  dose  of  school  will 
do  well  to  send  for  their  samples  of  fine 
lot  of  souveniis. 


NINETEEN  ELEVEN  — YOUR  YEAR 

Mr.  E.  D.  Foster,  of  the  Interstate  School 
of  Correspondence,  has  made  a  very  strong 
appeal  to  the  ambitious  voung  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  looking  to  their 
progress  during  the  year  just  begmning.  It 
IS  well  worth  repeating  in  these  columns, 
and  we  hope  its  timely  suggestions  may 
bring  enthusiastic  response: 

A  new  year  —  one  more  opportunity  — 
twdve  months  m  which  to  put  vourself 
ahead  of  any  vantage  groimd  held  in  the 
past  —  fifty-two  weeks  in  which  to  bring 
some  of  tk>se  ambitious  dreams  to  glowing 
profitable,  satisfying  realities. 

"There  is  always  time  —  yet;'*  of  course 
it  appeared  so  ail  through  1910,  or  you 
would  have  bent  more  sternly  to  the  task 
of  growing  in  intellectual  attainments  and 
in  those  fijier  qualities  which  mark  the  one 
iKdio  gets  from  life  what  life  waits  ready  to 
give.  It  is  still  true  that  "Procrastination 
is  tiie  tiiief  of  rime." 

Nineteen  Eleven  —  with  Nineteen  Twelve 
following  dose!  The  new  year  is  yours 
and  you  should  make  the  most  of  it.  Much 
work  and  some  play,  but  more  work  than 
during  1910,  will  be  a  good  resolution. 
Outside  of  the  hours  of  sokd  work  and  the 
period  of  play,  there  is  much  time  aimlessly 
spent  It  profits  you  nothing,  either  in 
labor  or  m  healthy  sport.  Use  a  littie  of 
it  wisely;  there  will  yet  remain  too  many 
idle  hours. 

Getting  thmgs  done  is  a  matter  of  first 
getting  things  started.  Let  us  show  you 
during  191 1  how  to  make  some  of  that 
spare  time  exceedingly  valuable. 


Directory  of  Xeabino  tTeacbers'  Boencies 

(^Continued  tromPmgp  III) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101  [9th  Floor]  TREMONT  STREET.   BOSTON 
Ask  about  our  guarantee  of  good  service. 


Cou^MUion/or  po$mon9  grow  aharper  eachpear^u$e  mnry  h»lp. 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 


RKOONINIEND8   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Affmteie§  ormte  a  demand  far  tsmbker§  by  the  am$i(mi  pr€$eiUaikm  qf  UMr  amdidmin. 


'      WE    WANT   TEACHERS 

V|BM  AllPllA  wanted  ftf  Rural,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  CoUega  and  Univeraties  in  the  Cent^ 
I  P  AIbHpKX  and  Weitera  States  in  R^ular  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seek  only 
■  ^^wllMlBl#    first  dass  teachers.    Send  tor  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY '•e,^:rpt^;,.r«;;Vt.r.*' 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
CHABLES  W.    MULFOBD.  Proprietor        -        -         303  Fifth  Av«iive.  New  York.  N.  Y.. 


THE    PARKER  TEACHERS*   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 
Westera  Breach 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 


^N  Aiiency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    In    the   work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  aiiencles  —  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The  *« Parker**  Way  Booklet.     Address  either  office 


AgtneUt  are  daUiff  helping  oihere;  thqf  will  help  gou. 


T^.  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  jsu^^SS 

Cy  ef      lie  and  priTate  schools. 

Recchres  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primaiy  and  granunar  grade  teachers. 


WNI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yerk. 


PACIFIC 


TP  ACHERfi*  I'th  year.   The  Agency  on  the  groand  aad  doing  the  hastness  In  Wash- 
"  ^Vl^^.^  w        Inron.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana  and  Alaska.    Register  ew^ly.    Compe- 
AQENCT        tent  tcMshers  In  demand.   2800  teachers  placed.    Fbr  Year  Book.  CerttS- 


tent  teachers  In  demand.   2800  teachers  placed, 
eatloe  Circular  and  AppUcatkm  form  wrtte  B.  W.  BrtMaaO*  Manger,  SM  Now  Yortc  Btock.  Seattle,  Wask. 


$5000.XPRIZES  GIVEN  FREE 


CAN  YOU  SOLVE  IT? 

nnn 
nan 


Take 


I  am  Bomber  from  one  to 

Incmsiwe.    Do  not  use  eajr  i 

than  twice.       Piece 


Bomber  in  eeeb  el  nioe  aqoeree  eo 
that  when  tbejr  mm  added  perpendie- 
olarlyor  boriwonfally  tbe  total  %rill 
"     27. 


Every  one  tending  an  answer  to 
this  puzzle  will  get  a  prize.  The 
prizes  range  in  value  to  piaino  buy- 
ers from  $50  to  $175;  the  nearer 
correct  the  answer  the  more  valu- 
able the  prize. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ANSWER.  YOU 

MAYGET  THE  HIGHEST 

PRIZE 


Only  one  answer  allowed  from  the  same- 
familv.  I  am  offering  these  prizes  in  order 
to  introduce  and  advertise  the  high-grade 
Purcell  pianos.  I  will  send  you  the  prize 
you  win,  with  full  particulars.  Send  in 
your  answer  at  once,  on  this  or  a  separate  sheet  of  pap^,  to 


I.  S.  PURCELL  '^^^^ 


TO  HOME  PIANO  MAN 

Y.  No.S  Western  Atmmm,  CHICAGO.  DLL. 


••THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

with  the  Idea*  sod  from  the  fint  weie  enthtisUstic*^  MIm  Thompion  writes 
tibtfi  in  giving  her  experience  with  the  use  of  ^  Hawthorne  Ceiiiiicates  **  in  securing  a  frer- 
l^arf  tor  htf  schooL  The  hsO  story*  told  In  her  own  words*  Is  contained  In  a  l6  page- 
illustratcd  booklet  Issued  by  the  Edticatlonal  Publishing  Company*  Boston*/lew^ork*^l_ 
Chtcago.    It  Is  sent  free. 
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Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


What  is  the  Effect  ? 

The  problem  of  teaching  history  and  biography  wisely 
and  truly  presses  with  added  force  upon  the  thoughtful  teacher 
in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  course  of  study  prescribes 
special  lessons  in  these  subjects.  Of  course  the  two  extremes 
are  easy.  Not  much  wisdom  is  required  to  laud  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  as  heroes,  or  to  condemn  imqualifiedly 
their  opponents.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  certain  historians  like  to  do,  and  destroy  all  fond 
illusions  regarding  the  heroic  qualities  of  our  great  men. 
The  teadier's  task  will  be  easier  if  she  remembers  the  fimda- 
mental  truth  that  a  man's  quality  is  not  measured  by*  some 
fixed  and  immutable  standard,  but  rather  by  his  ability 
to  overcome  initial  difficulties,  his  power  to  rise  superior  to. 
his  environment,  and  to  be  essentially  virtuous  and  single- 
minded  in  spite  of  defects  of  character  and  mistakes  conse- 
quent upon  them.  It  is  possible  to  teach  history  and  biog- 
raphy in  this  way  even  to  yoimg  children,  and  surely  such 
lessons  will  be  more  inspiring  than  holding  up  examples  of 
absolute  perfection  before  the  eyes  of  our  children,  or  bestow- 
ing indiscriminate  praise  upon  all  things  national.  The 
result  is  unnatural  and  the  child  knows  it  and  is  bored  ac- 
cordingly.   As   Professor   Albert    Bushnell    Hart    puts   it: 

'*  The  majesty  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  simply  his  great- 
ness, but  his  idtimate  character  and  influence  as  compared 
with  the  depressing  surroimdings  of  his  youth.  How  can  you 
put  Lincoln  among  the  lofty  of  the  world  without  bringing 
to  the  child's  mihd  the  truth  that  people  who  have  the  inward 
spring  can  come  out  from  discouraging  and  demoralizing 
things  about  them?  Lincoln's  early  life  was  on  the  whole 
<listressing;  his  early  love  affairs  were  callow  and  moon- 
struck; his  one  term  in  Congress  brought  him  little  or  no 
reputation;  yet  in  the  study  of  his  whole  Ufe  we  have  the  same 
-elevating  power  as  in  the  career  of  the  heroes  of  the  Old 
Testament  —  the  Jacobs  and  the  Davids  who  wrought  great 
things,  notwithstanding  weaknesses  of  character." 

Let  us  consider  well,  before  arranging  our  February  lessons, 
that  a  little  of  the  true  philosophy  of  history  may,  however, 
tmconsdously  to  themselves,  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
our  young  Americans. 


One  of  Our  Problems 
There  are  many  influences  at  work  in  modem  life  that 
react  unfavorably  upon  the  teacher,  and  against  which  she 
finds  it  hard  to  contend,  partly  because  she  is  only  half- 
conscious  of  them  herself.  The  most  insidious  of  these 
is  the  frantic  desire  on  every  side  to  produce  quick  results. 
In  business,  in  art,  even  in  science,  the  one  effort  is  to  catch 
the  fashions  of  the  moment  and  achieve  an  instantaneous 
success.  We  no  longer  have  patience  to  develop  an  idea 
gradually  until,  in  the  process  of  time  and  labor,  it  bears  its 
natural  and  perfect  fruit.  The  world  will  not  wait  upon 
the  process  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  rewards  of  the 
present  moment.  This  feverish  and  unnatural  haste  affects 
the  teacher  adversely.  She  cannot  resist  the  call  to  be 
strenuous,  to  force  the  child's  mind  prematurely,  to  spur  on 
reluctant  nature.  Now  a  man  may  pursue  this  method  in 
planting  a  picture  or  writing  a  symphony,  and,  while  he  will 
not  achieve  a  masterpiece  he  may  produce  a  very  fair  imita- 
tion, that  will  be  hailed  as  such  by  his  own  day  and  genera- 


tion. But  it  is  not  so  safe  to  deal  thus  with  human  nature 
and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  our  children  are  showing 
the  evil  effects  of  such  methods.  "A  child's  mind  is  now 
opened  like  an  umbrella,  expanding  equally  and  simultane- 
ously at  all  points,"  says  some  one,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  comparison.  The  teacher  may  answer  that 
this  training  is  necessary  if  the  child  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  of  life,  but  even  to-day,  "the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,"  and  the  teacher  who  opposes  a  calm  and  un- 
shaken front  to  the  modem  rush  is  still  the  one  who  inspires 
us  with  confidence. 


Primary  Training  in  France 

An  interesting  description  of  the  primary  training  of  little 
French  children  is  found  in  the  December  Century,  In  speak- 
ing of  a  typical  primary  school,  the  author  says: 

"Interesting  proofs  of  the  efforts  made  to  develop  memory 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  mental  faculties  were  seen 
in  a  visit  recently  made  to  the  primary  class  of  one  of  the  more 
famous  Parisian  schools.  The  children,  ranging  in  ages 
from  six  to  eight,  or  nine,  were  seated  at  their  little  desks 
facing  their  instmctor.  As  closely  serried  as  were  the  desks 
of  the  children,  were  the  chairs  occupied  by  the  mothers  and 
governesses.  These  latter  had  brought  the  children  to  the 
dass  —  or  cours  —  as  thb  particular  form  of  instruction  is 
called  in  France.  Each  lady  had  her  embroidery  or  tapestry 
in  hand,  but  there  were  moments  when  the  needle  was  for- 
gotten. The  eager  following  of  the  child's  recital  was  marked 
by  serene  satisfaction  or,  often,  bv  visible  distress,  if  the  child 
gave  confused  or  stupid  answers. 

"  During  the  two  hours'  recital  these  children,  hardly  out  of 
the  nursery,  were  subjected  to  tests  that  might  easily  have 
confounded  mature  minds.  For  example:  A  fable  of  *La 
Fontaine'  was  taken  up;  each  child  was  supposed  to  know 
the  fable  by  heart,  to  know  it,  indeed,  so  thoroughly,  that 
a  line  having  been  finished  by  one  child,  must  be  continued  by 
another,  chosen  indiscriminately  in  the  class.  Were  a  child 
to  fail  in  giving  the  correct  continuance  of  the  verse,  such  was 
the  fixed  attention  of  the  entire  class  that  instantly  dozens 
of  little  hands  were  upraised.  In  the  eager,  brightened  eyes, 
in  the  animated  faces,  one  saw  the  nervous  quivering  of  de- 
sire to  prove  readiness.  The  mothers,  in  the  background, 
meanwhile,  wore  an  air  of  personal  triumph  at  the  quick 
answers,  or  were  equally  depressed  at  the  proof  of  failure. 
After  the  recital  of  the  fable,  the  action  and  meaning  of  the 
tale  were  analyzed.  The  verse  was  taken  word  by  word; 
the  exact  meaning  of  every  word  was  asked  for,  even  syno- 
nyms were  given,  the  answers  proving  an  amazing  ease  and 
readiness.  The  cleverness  of  the  litUe  ones  seemed  to  be 
taken  for  granted. 

"This  single  example  will  serve  to  prove  the  evolution  of 
the  scholar,  of  the  writer,  in  France  At  this  tender  age, 
children  are  taught  precision  and  the  value  of  clear  defini- 
on,  and  are  subjected  to  severe  tests  of  memory." 


"  The  ground  flame  of  the  crocus  breaks  the  mould, 
For  spring  glides  hither  o'er  the  southern  sea. 
Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  snowdrop  cold 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bi" 
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SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


WtalaolntelynaniitM  to  iMch  diordiaad  conpletola  ooly 
Airty  dayt.  J^  «"*«•««»  •»»»»?  ««»« »»  your  own  borne. 

pM  syttems.     fi^d'*   Byllabto  ^SyttMB  is  eaty  to 

I  alKiit  to  confme. 
and  you  have  the 


.   "«?^**''"  v«»*M^«*.  A  sifcs  10  leein  ena  you  nave  the 

rKMPS!?*  ^J?l*"2J!?*"i'*°«?'«*  ••y«"  ABSOLUTE 
COMItjLND.    The  bert  eyrtem  for  ttenograph-rt,  prtvat* 


lawyer*,  ainlsterf.  teach. 


•acrotades.  newapaper  reportert.  1 

an.  pbyaidaii^  Utanrv  folk  and  Dusiaeas  nen  may  „»^ 
laam  aherthaad  for  their  own  u  a.  Doca  not  take  contiaual 
^hrpaKtleeaa  with  other  syuema.  Our  ciaduatea  hold 
Uffrgtade  poiitioiia  every  where.  Scad  to^iay  for  bookkta. 
taMlmuBkala, goaiantee  offer,  etc  y««-w».^ 

GmCAOO  CORRBSPONDBNCB  SCHOOLS 
81<^  Chto^SD  Opf  House  Block,  ChlcigD,  HL 


WHY  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST^ 


EARN  $25to  $100  PER  WEEK 

■.^iwi J**  •t^f««olnatlng  work,  Praiotloal, 
Individual  Homo  Instruction  8opaHoraqui|^ 
ment  Expert  Inatmetor*.  Bleven  yaara'  luoeaesful 
Maebins.    Financial  Returns  Quarantssd. 

FRF F  fffZXSiZ'*  ?'  Una  Innronwnto  and  nippltea 

rntk  OUTFIT       to  each  ttudant  — 

Write  for  parttenlara 
•odlniiiBi  ArtBwL      «■«-• 
SehMl  •!  Applltd  Art 

A  tit  FineAmBMv. 
*  Mich 


School-room 
Helps 

DRAWING  CARDS  FOR  SEAT  WORK 

Set     I     Round  Forms. 
•*     n     ••Things  Like  a  Box." 
••   ra    ••Things  Like  a  Cylinder.'* 
"     IV    ••Thimp  Like  a  Priam." 
"     V    Piui^Cats. 

FHu^  30  cents  per  set. 

HIAWATHA  DRAWING  AND  SEWING 
CARDS 

This  set  of  x6  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  connection 
^nth /'The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  ••Stories  of  the  Red 
Children,"  etc 

Pricet  as  cents. 

FLOWER  OUTLINES 

For  Youwo  Pupils 
^    A  padceC  containing  12  copies  of  the  above  flowers 
an  outline,  in  numbered  squares,  interesting  and  easy 
<lrawing  for  jroung  pupils. 

xa  pnnts^  6x9  inches.    Pricey  xs  cents, 

DOLL  OUTLINE  CARDS  FOR  COLOR 
WORK  AND  DRAWING 

Sixieea  caida,  d  z  8,  with  full  directkns  for  cokriog 
«n  eadt  card.    Pnu,  25  antt. 

BIRD  OUTLINES  FOR  COLOR  WORK 

Sixteen  cards,  si  x  8,  of  common  birds,  with  full 
directions  for  coloring  on  each.  These  cards  are 
equally  good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  drawing. 

Price^  ascents 

£ASY    MEMORY   GEMS 

For  little  folks.  A  choice  set  of  pretty  yet  easy 
Memory  Gems,  printed  oa  cards,  in  neat  doth  case. 
Very  popular.    Pricey  so  cents 

AROUND  THE  YEAR  WITH  THE  UHLE 
BENNETTS 

Busy  Woric  (paper  cutting)  associated  with  charm- 
ing stories  for  the  Gttle  ones.  Seasonable  work  for 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Ck>th    Price,  scents 

WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

Work  and  entertainment  for  the  first  half  hour, 
lecrntioo  periods,  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subkcts 
broad  enouj^  for  a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Home 
Life  in  September,  Mother  Nature  in  October.  Prepara- 
tion of  mnter  in  November,  and  so  on.  till  last  day 
*5iJ??*-  "^^  appendix  adds  sup»stions  for  ten 
<uaerent  occupations,  as  cutting,  folding,  weaving, 
dav,  sticks,  etc 

Pntty  Uttulrated    ta  mo.    x88   pages 

Cloth    Price,  50  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Boston         New  York        Chicago 

San  Francisco 


SWITZERLAND 

We  receive  occasional  requests  for  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  in  Switzerland 
during  the  summer. 

Instead  of  replying  to  individual  inquiries, 
we  will  here  give  some  facts  that  will  prove 
of  interest  to  intending  travellers. 

Travel  is  very  cheap  throughout  Switzer- 
land if  one  takj^  advantage  of  the  special 
tickets  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways. 
These  tickets  are  good  for  fifteen,  thirty 
or  forty-five  days.  Full  information  con- 
cerning them  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  official  agency  in  the  United  States  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railway,  241  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

A  veiy  delightful  short  trip  may  be  made 
by  starting  from  either  Geneva  or  Lausanne 
and  making  Montreux  the  first  stop. 

This  is  a  beautiful  spot,  famed  for  its 
Castle  of  Chillon.  It  is  the  center,  too,  for 
attractive  excursions,  one  of  which  is  to  the 
St.  Bernard  Hospice. 

From  here  to  Interlaken  over  the  moim- 
tains  is  most  interesting.  Hiis  is  the  place 
in  which  the  wise  lady  buys  her  lace  and 
linens,  not  forgetting  the  Oriental  scarves 
that  may  be  bought  from  the  itinerant  ven- 
dors on  the  sidewalk,  Syrians  generally. 
Interlaken  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
Jimgfrau. 

The  next  point  is  Lucerne.  Mount 
Pilatus,  the  Rigi  Kulm,  and  Lake  Lucerne, 
each  has  its  devotees  —  all  are  worthy  of 
visiting. 

From  Lucerne  via  Zurich  to  Lindau, 
across  Lake  Constance,  completes  the 
flying  trip. 


Travels  in  History.  By  Mark  Twain. 
New  Yoric  and  London:  Harper  and 
Brothers, 

These  selections  from  the  work  of  Mark 
Twain  have  been  arranged  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  by  C.  N.  Kendall,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Indianapolis.  Few 
authors  make  so  strong  an  appeal  to  boys 
and  girls  as  does  Mark  Twain.  I^s 
personality  gives  him  kinship  with  yoimg 
people,  and  his  characteristically  American 
humor  and  point  of  view,  creates  a.  dose 
bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
readers.  For  this  reason  it  should  prove 
easy  to  interest  children  in  these  selections, 
drawn  from  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper," 
"A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,"  and  "Personal  Recollections  of 
Joan  of  Arc." 


GOOD-BYE  TO  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 

A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 

TO  Any  Sufferer  the  Secret 

WHICH  Cured  Her 

From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
half  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
only  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
sufitered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
particulars,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
48»C  Custom  House  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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UCORICE  TABLETS 

KEUEVE  ALL  COUGHS  &  COLD& 
6«&10«  PACKAGE& 


GLYCERINE  TABLETS 

REUEVE  HOUISENESS 
&  ALL  iHROiT  AFFECnQN& 

io«&25«  POCKET  Tna 

SOU)  BY  nnXiGISTS  EVEKYHHEBB, 

OR  SENT  UPON  Rcmrr  OF  pncc  By 


Smitii's  Loose  Leaf  Copy  Slips 

By  8.  L.  SMITH 

Stiff  cardboard  cover.    62  pp.    Size  7f  by 
4  inches.    Price,  20  cents. 

It  should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  poor 
penmanship  of  the  day  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  copies  set  for  children  for  a  genera- 
tion past  have  been  engraved.  To  imitate 
the  engraved  fonns,  the  learner  must  draw 
the  strokes  slowly  and  laboriously,  just  as  the 
en^ver  prepared  his  letters.  Hence  such 
wnting  lacks  the  freedom,  dash,  and  charac- 
ter of  a  first-class  rapid  business  hand. 

The  grading  of  these  slips  has  received  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

E.  S.  SMITH,  228  Wabash  Ave.,  Chk:ago 


SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


PRIMARY  UNfiUAGE  CARDS 

Sixty  cards,  with  index,  prepared  by  a  most  success- 
ful Boston  teacher.  Spelhng,  Punctuation,  and  Lan- 
guage Woric.  .  In  neat  box. 

MaUing  price,  as  cents 

ALPHABET  CARDS 

Each  f  inch  square.  Printed  on  both  sides.  Heavv 
cardboard,  assorted  d>lors.  350  cards  (500  letters; 
in  envelope. 

MaUmg  price,  15  cents 

DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Thirteen  heavy  cardboard  sheets.  From  each,  36 
dominos,  with  dlfiFerent  onnbinations,  can  be  cut* 
Very  ingeniously  devised  for  varied  seat  woric 

Mailing  price,  as  cents 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Printed  oa  both  sides.  950  cards.  Assorted  colors 
in  envelope.    500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs. 

Mailing  price,  15  ce$its 

AUGSBURG   ACTION  DRAWING  CARDS 

A  serfes  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing   Action 
and  designed  to  aid  in  tearhing  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 
Set     I    The  Action  of  Little  Men. 
"      n     The  Action  of  the  Deer. 
••    ra     The  Action  of  the  Horse. 
••    IV    The  Action  of  the  Dojg. 

Price,  30  cents  per  set. 
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A  Reasonable  Plea  for  the 
Stomach 

If  Yoxjr  Stomach  is  Lacking  in  Diges- 
tive  Power,   why  not   Help  the 
Stomach   do   its   Work  —  Es- 

PEOAIXY     when     it     CoSTS 

Nothing  to  Try? 

Not  with  drugs,  but  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  digestive  agents,  such  as  are 
naturally  at  work  in  &e  stomach?  Scien- 
tific analysis  shows  that  digestion  requires 
pepsin,  nitrogenous  ferments,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  hydrochloric  acid.  When  your 
food  fails  to  digest,  it  is  proof  positive  that 
some  of  these  agents  are  lacking  in  your 
digestive  apparatus. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain 
nothing  but  these  natural  elements  neces- 
sary to  digestion  and  when  placed  at  work 
in  the  weak  stomach  and  small  intestines, 
supply  what  these  organs  need.  They 
stimulate  the  gastric  glands  and  gradually 
bring  the  digestive  organs  back  to  their 
normal  condition. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  been 
subjected  to  crticial  chemical  tests  at  home 
and  abroad  and  are  foimd  to  contain  noth- 
ing but  natural  digestives. 

Giemical  Laboratory.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "  DiflBndo,"  London.  Telephone  No. 
1 1029  Central.  20  Cullimi  St.,  Fenchurch 
St.,  E.  C. 

London,  9th  Aug.,  1905 

I  have  analyzed  most  carefully  a  box 
of  Stuart's  Dvspepsia  Tablets  (which 
I  bought  myself  at  a  dty  chemist's  shop 
for  the  purpose),  manufactured  by  the  F. 
A.  Stuart  Co.,  86  Clerkenwdl  Road,  Lon- 
don, E.  C,  and  have  to  report  that  I  can- 
not find  any  trace  of  vegetable  or  mineral 
poisons.  Knowing  the  mgredients  of  the 
tablets,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  ad- 
mirably adaptable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

(Signed.) 

John  R.  Brooke,  F.  L  C,  F.  C.  S. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  preparation 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  Their  com- 
position is  conunonly  known  among  physi- 
cians, as  is  shown  bv  the  recommendations 
of  40,000  licensed  physicians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  remedies  for  indigestion, 
dyspepsia,  water  brash,  msomnia,  loss  of 
appetite,  melancholia,  constipation,  dysen- 
tery and  kindred  diseases  originating  from 
improper  dissolution  and  assimilation  of 
foods,  because  they  are  thorou^y  reliable 
and  harmless  to  man  or  child. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  at  once 
a  safe  and  a  powerful  remedy,  one  grain  of 
these  tablets  bemg  strong  enough  (by  test) 
to  digest  3000  grains  of  steak,  eggs  and  other 
foods.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will 
digest  your  food  for  you  when  your  stomach 
can't 

Ask  your  druggist  for  a  fifty  cent  pack- 
age or  send  to  us  direct  f6r  a  free  trial 
samj^c  package  and  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  result.  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  234  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  vour  chi^cter  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revefatioo  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
vou  to  realize  your  desires.  Man  v  say  he  is  the  best  o  J 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Addrev  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP,  25S3  Eighth  Aveoa*.  New  Yoilc. 


Western  Notes 

Denver*s  increase  in  school  enrollment 
over  last  year's  amoimts  to  1445  pupils. 
In  a  few  districts  so  great  is  the  congestion 
that  the  Board  of  Education  has  ordered 
portable  buildings  of  two  or  three  rooms 
ea'ch  to  help  out  temporarily,  and  is  rushing 
work  on  the  buildings  under  construction. 
Last  year  there  was  a  seating  capacity  for 
the  entire  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  but 
as  the  distribution  of  population  does  not 
accord  with  the  arrangement  of  buildings, 
there  being  sparsely  settied  and  congested 
districts,  the  Board  of  Education  finds  it 
difficult  to  meet  the  wants  of  people  inclined 
to  be  exacting  about  school  matters. 

The  Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  are  agitating  the  matter  of  having 
a  State  Conmiittee  composed  of  architects, 
sanitary  engineers,  school  teachers,  and 
women  to  inspect  all  educational  buildings. 
This  measure  is  to  go  before  the  present 
Legislature.  When  one  stops  to  consider 
that  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Denver,  an 
educational  center,  the  principal  urged 
on  by  parents  recommended '  the  crying 
need  of  a  second  door  to  the  two  story 
brick  building  in  which  125  children  were 
housed  for  four  years  before  getting  it, 
that  the  committee  will  find  plenty  of  work 
to  do. 

For  weeks  committees  have  been  at  work 
on  the  Constitutions  for  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  pending  their  admission  to  the 
Union.  The  diild  labor  measure  adopted 
in  Arizona  is  considered  by  representatives 
of  the  child  labor  Commission  that  recentiy 
visited  Phoenix  as  the  most  advanced 
constitutional  provision  made  by  any  State. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
measure  which  fixes  the  age  of  criminal 
liability  at  18,  one  year  higher  than  exists 
elsewhere.  The  Child  Labor  measure 
prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  during  school  hours  and 
forbids  those  imder  16  working  at  any 
hazardous  occupation.  In  New  Mexico 
there  are  to  be  "no  separate  schools  on 
accoimt  of  religion,  language,  or  national- 
ity." No  mention  is  made  of  color.  In 
^izona  the  matter  of  separate  schools  on 
the  color  line  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local 
districts.  In  both  prospective  states  women 
are  to  be  denied  suffrage.  Why  should 
there  be  any  question  on  the  subject  ?  ;  Why 
should  man  usurp  the  privilege  especially 
in  this  day  and  generation  ? 

At  the  recent  election  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming chose  women  to  fill  the  highest  places 
in  &e  State  in  educational  work  —  Mrs. 
Helen  Wixson  and  Miss  Rose  Bird.  Of 
County  Superintendents  in  both  States 
women  succeeded  in  getting  their  just 
share. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  this  year  re- 
sorted to  a  new  order  of  th'ngs,  that  of  hav- 
ing the  State  Institute  the  Sist  three  days 
of  Thanksgiving  week  and  asking  all 
teachers  to  attend  mstead  of  doing  regular 
work.  Outside  of  Denver  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  it  was  made  optional 
about  closing  and  coming  to  the  meeting 
or  attending  local  institutes  later  in  the 
year.  2650  teachers  registered,  and  one 
facetious  principal  remarked  that  "never 
in  the  history  of  Denver  had  so  large  a 
nimiber  of  disinterested  persons  beeri 
drawn  together  at  any  meeting."  Prof. 
Frank  McMurry,  Dr.  Bailey,  and  Prof. 
Suzzalo  were  the  leading  speakers  called 
from  out  of  the  State.  The  teachers  as 
a  whole  expressed  themselves  well  pleased 
with  the  Institute  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
time  arrangement 
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Piles  is  a  fearful  disease,  but  easy  to 
cure,  if  you  go  at  it  right. 

An  operation  with  the  knife  is  dangerous^ 
cruel  and  rarely  a  permanent  success. 
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painless  and  inexpensive  way,  in  the  privacy 
of  the  home. 
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Readings   in  Great   Educators 

Sense  Perception  in  Teaching 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Ws. 

PICK  up  any  modem  book  on  teaching,  and  the  first 
principle  which  will  impress  you  will  probably  relate 
to  the  importance  of  the  senses  in  all  education. 
It  will  be  emphasized  that  the  child  pust  gain  his 
knowledge  through  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  skin,  and  bus  other 
sense  organs.  In  acquiring  knowledge  of  any  object  or 
phenomena,  he  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  it,  so  that 
he  may  see  its  visual  traits;  or  hear  it,  if  the  making  of  sound 
is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  it;  or  measure  his  strength 
with  it,  if  it  offers  resistance  to  his  muscles;  or  taste  it,  if 
it  is  designed  for  the  palate,  and  so  on.  After  he  acquires 
these  sense  experiences,  he  may  later  on  organize  them  and 
compare  them  with  other  experiences  through  the  process 
of  reflection,  or  reason,  as  we  sometimes  speak  of  it.  But  he 
cannot  reason  unless  be  has  these  images  derived  from  im- 
mediate sense  contact  with  the  world.  You,  as  his  teacher, 
cannot  hand  over  these  images  to  him  ready  made.  Much 
less  can  you  give  him  the  results  of  your  own  reasoning,  so 
that  he  may  really  make  it  his  own  and  be  able  to  use  it  profit- 
ably and  eiffectively  in  dealing  with  the  world.  These  doc- 
trines, you  will  find,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  present- 
day  books  on  education. 

If  you  should  visit  the  schools  in  any  of  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country,  you  would  find  the  teachers  often  —  though 
not  always  —  endeavoring  to  illustrate  these  modem  views 
on  the  proper  method  of  teaching.  In  many  class-rooms  you 
would  find  measures  for  teaching  arithmetic,  say,  and  imitation 
money,  and  scales  for  illustrating  weights,  and  so  on.  When 
the  pupils  were  studying  dry  measure,  for  instance,  they  would 
actiially  handle  the  different  units,  and  by  experience  discover 
the  relation  between  them.  It  would  be  the  same  in  princi- 
ple in  the  study  of  any  topic  in  arithmetic,  nature  study,  or 
geography,  and  so  on.  Any  object  being  studied  would  be 
in  &e  class-room,  or  the  pupils  would  be  taken  out  into  the 
open,  where  they  might  see  it  in  its  proper  environment. 
.  And  they  would  not  simply  look  at  any  object.  They  would 
put  themselves  into  such  a  relation  with  it  as  they  would  be 
likely  to  assume  toward  it  in  real  life.  In  geography,  to 
illustrate,  they  would  be  out-of-doors  some  part  of  the  time, 
at  least,  gaining  sense  exeprience  with  respect  to  th  suS  ects 
which  were  taken  up  in  their  lessons.  If  one  could  visit 
schools  in  Germany,  he  might  often  observe  the  masters  start- 
ing out  on  trips  which  might  last  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
trips  are  taken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  concrete  knowledge 
of  geography,  botany,  geology,  history,  and  social  conditions 
in  real  life. 

.  But  now  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  visit  schools  in 
America,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  country,  in  which  you 
would  find  teachers  who  relied  wholly  upon  books  in  their 
instruction.  They  would  be  requiring  their  pupils  to  memo- 
rize the  contents  of  their  texts,  and  to  recite  them  verbatim. 
There  would  be  no  disposition  either  to  base  what  was  learned 
upon  previously  acquired  sense  experience,  or  to  apply  rules 
to  the  various  concrete  situations  to  which  they  relate.  Most 
of  the  schools  you  might  visit  in  Italy  would  be  conducted 
wholly  on  this  plan.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  schook 
in  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  of  those  in  England.    You  could 
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hardly  find  an  English  teacher  to-day,  though,  who  would 
justify  the  theory  of  teaching  in  this  manner;  but  the  practice 
there  lags  some  distance  behind  the  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

Project  yoiurself  back  150  years,  and  visit  the  schools  of  the 
times.  You  would  find  some  such  work  in  them  as  you  might 
see  in  Algiers  to-day  —  learning  by  heart  and  mechanical 
redtal  of  mere  words.  *  We  have  noticed  on  previous  occasion 
that  Locke  and  Rousseau  were  distressed  by  the  prevailing 
methods  of  teaching  in  their  day,  and  so  they  trained  all  their 
literary  batteries  on  this  stilted,  formal,  ineffective  method 
of  developing  the  child's  mind.  But  it  remained  for  Pesta- 
lozzi,  the  "Founder  of  the  Elementary  School,"  to  put  these 
doctrines  into  effect  in  actual  schools.  He  did  not  apply 
the  principles  as  fuUy  and  as  expfsrtly,  probably,  as  is  done 
to-day  in  thousands  of  schools  in  the  world;  but  he  made  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  He  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  worid  on  account  of  his  methods,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  has  a  wider  influence  in  the  development  of  modem 
ideals  in  the  schools  than  any  one  else.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  he  was  as  keen  a  student  of  nature  or  educa- 
tion as  Locke,  for  instance;  but  he  did  have  the  ability  to 
embody  in  actual  practice  the  doctrines  which  were  taught 
by  Comenius,  Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

There  are  many  intelligent  teachers  who  appear  to  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  four  last-named  classical  writers 
on  education,  but  they  may  be  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
Pestalozzi.  This  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Pestalozzi  gave  actual  object  lessons  of  concrete'psychological 
teaching,  while  the  others  confined  themselves^toJ[an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  imderlying  such  teaching.^If  you  are 
famiUar  with  the  general  character  of 'educational  literature 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  you  know^'that  Pestalozzi  looms 
large  in  it.  The  books  written  about  Pestalozzi  and  his 
methods,  together  with  the  applications  which  have  been  nmde 
to  modem  teaching,  would  niake  a  fair-sized  library  in  them- 
selves. 

Pestalozzi's  methods  have  become  known  to  us  mainly 
through  the  accounts  left  by  his  associates,  and  through 
record  of  the  work  of  his  schools  at  Stanz,  at  Buigdorf ,  and 
at  Yverdon  —  names  which  are  full  of  romance  for  every 
student  of  the  history  of  education.  In  these  schools,  Pesta- 
lozzi took  destitute,  ignorant,  wayward  children,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  records,  made  them  gende,  intelligent,  and  moral 
by  the  use  of  the  Pestalozzian  methods.  These  methods,  in 
addition  to  being  based  entirely  upon  sense  experiences,  laid 
emphasis  upon  doing  as  essential  in  intelligent  learning. 
In  Pestalozzi's  schools  hand  work  was  coupled  with  head 
work,  or  at  least  the  two  were  carried  on  together, » though 
there  was  probably  no  integral  relation  between  them,  such 
as  we  think  we  ought  to  secure  in  all  present-day  schools. 
But  unquestionably  Pestalozzi  did  more  than  I  any  one 
to  give  momentum  to  the  idea  that  the  hand  and  the  head 
should  be  trained  together,  even  if  he  did  not  himself  succeed 
in  carr}ang  out  the  principle  effectively. 

Pestalozzi's  own  presentation  of  his  methods  is  made 
primarily  in  his  books,  known  by  name,  at  least,  to  every  teacher « 
—  "Leonard  and  Gertmde"  and  "How  Gertmde  Teaches  Her 
Children."  The  first  book  is  the  more  important.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  give  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
their  practices  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  village  community 
in  Switzerland.  Things  were  bad  —  as  bad  as  they  could 
be  there.  Both  men  and  women  were  degraded.  They 
had  no  sense  of  thrift.  They  let  their  chfldren  starve,  and 
grow  up  without  love  or  education.  But  there  was  one 
woman  in  the  village,  Gertrude,  who  was  different  from  the 
rest.  While  she  was  at  her  work,  she  instmcted  her  own  chil- 
dren; and  gradually  and  quietly  she  invited  in  others,  until 
she  had  a  school  at  her  home.  Pestalozzi  then  works  out 
his  educational  doctrines  based  on  the  fact,  as  he  made  it, 
that  through  Gertrude's  instruction  of  the  children,  she 
gradually  transformed  the  community.  The  story,  though 
extremely  imperfect  in  its  constmction  and  its  style,  was  read 
by  some  influential  people  of  the  times,  and  apparendy  it 
exerted  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  social  life  and  especially 
upon  teaching.  It  is  probable  that  it  played  a  large  part  in 
the  development  of  elementary  education.  Before  Pesta- 
lozzi's time  it  was  not  thought  that  poor  children  were  worth 


educating.  Such  a  thing  as  an  elenientaiy  school  as  we  know 
it  was  not  thought  of.  But  "Leonard  and  Gertmde"  led 
people  to  reflect  upon  the  good  that  would  accme  to  society 
if  the  young  should  be  properly  educated  in  schools  adapted 
to  their  nature  and  their  needs. 

The  essential  element  of  Gertmde's  method  is  real  activity 
on  the  part  of  her  pupils.  She  put  no  faith  in  verbal  instmc- 
tion.  Everything  she  taught  was  required  to  be  executed  by 
her  children.  She  took  pains  not  to  make  her  children  feel 
that  she  was  teaching  them;  her  aim  was  to  be  wholly  natural. 
She  tried  to  have  afi  her  instmction  fall  in  with  the  regular 
work  she  was  doing,  so  that  her  pupils  would  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  teaching  a  child  the  parts  of  his  body 
she  would  not  say,  "Where  is  your  head  or  your  eye,  or 
your  ear?'*  or  "This  is  your  head  or  your  hand  or  your 
finger."  Instead  she  would  say,  "Come  to  me  and  I  will 
comb  your  hair,"  or  "I  will  cut  your  finger-nails,"  or  "I  will 
wash  your  hands."    So  it  went  throughout  all  her  teaching. 

One  further  illustration  will  illustrate  Pestalozzi's  method 
as  exemplified  in  Gertmde's  teaching.  Her  children  leamed 
from  her  the  mdiments  of  arithmetic,  not  by  memorizing 
tables  or  by  working  formal  problems  found  in  a  book.  In- 
stead, she  b^an  with  them  by  having  them  coimt  the  number 
of  steps  they  took  in  going  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  an- 
other. Also,  she  had  them  count  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
windows;  the  threads  while  they  were  spinning;  the  number 
of  tums  which  the  reel  went  through  while  they  were  winding 
their  yam  into  skeins,  and  so  on.  In  all  the  work  there  was 
opportunity  to  impress  lessons  not  only  in  numbers,  but  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  the  objects  and  forces  of  nature. 

Pestalozzi  lays  emphasis  upon  the  fact,  as  he  thinks,  that 
Gertmde's  method  of  teaching  was  so  natural  and  conse- 
quently so  effective  thatpupUs  leamed  without  difficulty, 
and  understood  so  completely  that  they  could  easily  teach 
their  classmates.  Indeed,  the  pupils  were  so  delighted  with 
their  own  learning  that  they  often  asked  permission  of  Ger- 
tmde to  play  the  part  of  teacher.  "In  this  way,"  says  Pesta- 
lozzi, "learning  is  made  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  also  gained  so 
that  children  may  practically  use  it  in  real  life." 

It  is  far  from  an  easy  task  to  discem  Pestalozzi's  philosophy 
from  his  own  exposition  of  it  in  his  books,  because  of  his  utter  * 
lack  of  clearness  and  continuity.  But  what  has  been  sug- 
gested above  is,  I  think,  the  really  important  contribution  he 
has  made  to  teaching.  All  his  principles  come  back  to  the 
fundamental  ones  which  have  been  mentioned.  It  will 
probably  be  readily  granted  by  all  teachers  of  young  children 
that  the  Pestalozzian  method  is  tme  to  the  child's  nature. 
It  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  students  of  teaching  since 
Pestalozzi's  day;  and.  it  seems  we  can  do  no  better  in  these 
times  than  to  endeavor  to  realize  these  principles  in  all  tl^e 
details  of  teaching. 


Studies  in  English  for  Little 
Children 

Stevenson's  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses*' 

Anna  Wildman 

DURING  the  years  from   1850  to   i860,  a  delicate 
Scotch  laddie  was  exploring  as  fast  as  he  could  the 
mysteries  of  the  worid  in  which  he  found  himself, 
while  he  was  fdling  its  days,  dark  or  bright,  with 
imaginative  play. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  bom  November  13,  1850,  at 
8  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  that  is,  in  the  new  or  low  part 
of  the  city,  just  to  the  north  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  In  1853, 
his  parents  moved  to  i  Inverieith  Terrace,  "on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  road."  As  this  bouse  had  three  outside  walls, 
it  was  found  too  cold  for  litde  Louis,  who  was  never  strong. 
In  1857,  therefore,  there  was  another  moving,  to  17  Heriot 
Row,  half  a  mile  farther  south  in  about  the  centre,  as  it  then 
was,  of  the  New  Town:  This  last  house  was  of  gray  stone. 
It  looked  across  the  Queen  Street  gardens,  "where  the  lilats 
bloomed  in  spring'*  and  the  blackbird  piped;  from  the  bacfd^ 
windows  were  to  be  seen  the  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Fife. 
In  summer,  the  family  usually  spent  most  of  the  time  at 
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one  of  the  seaside  resorts  near  Edinburgh  —  at  Portobello, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  or  some  other  place  not  in  those  days  crowded 
with  people. 

There  were  many  visits]also  to  Mrs.  Stevenson's[]old  home, 
the  Manse,  at  Coiinton.  Colinton  is  on  the  Water  of  Leith, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Leith,  a  sea- 
port two  miles  northeast  of  Edinburgh.  Under  Colinton 
Bridge  and  past  a  snuff  mill,  flowed  the  small  river.  At  one 
place  near  the  Manselt  curved  between  a  high,  wooded  bank 
on  the  one  hand  and  ajow-lying  meadow  on  the  other.  At 
a  comer  of  the  manse  lawn,  by  passing  throughj^a  door  in 


In  every  hole  the  wca,  came  up, 
Till  it  could  come  no  more.  ' 

Questions  for  the  Children 

Have  you  ever  been  at|the^seashore?  •  Howjarge  did  the 
ocean  look?  What  colors  were  in  it?-  What^kind  of  noise 
did  it  make?  How  did  it  smell?  Did  it  ever]]stand Jstill ? 
How  far  could  you  see  the  sand?  What  color  was  it?  How 
did  it  feel?  Did  you  dig  in  it  with  a  wooden  spade?  De- 
scribe your  spade.  Show  how  you  used  it.  If  you  dug  holes, 
what  shape  were  they?    Did  the  sea  come  up  in  them? 


/;' 


W  -  f' 


the  snuff  mill  wall,  one  came  out  upon  a  patch  of  6ne  yellow 
sand  left  by  the  river.  The  trees  here  kept  away  the  sunlight 
and  made  the  water  very  dark.  No  doubt  this  is  the  spot 
celebrated  in  "Where  Go  the  Boats?" 

Some  of  the  boy'^s  happiest  memories  were  of  the  manse. 
Into  the  large,  sunny  lawn  or  garden  came  from  the  wood 
close  by  a  sweet  chorus  of  bird  songs.  There  were  large 
trees,  too,  in  the  shadows  of  which  all  sort^  of  mysterious 
things  might  happen.  Adjoining  the  garden,  but  on  higher 
ground  and  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall  was  the  church-yard. 
In  the  "Witches"  Walk,  as  they  called  it,  beside  the  wall, 
Louis  and  his  cousins  often  played,  half-longing,  half-fearing 
to  see  a  ghost. 

l^ess  full  of  delight  were  the  Edinburgh  days;  for  in  winter 
the  boy  was  so  often  ill.  He  had,  however,  besides  his 
mother,  the  best  and  kindest  of  nurses,  Alison  Cunningham. 

The  Child  of  the  Verses,  when  a  man  grown,  never  forgot 
his  nurse's  loving  care.  To  her  these  poems  of  his  play-days 
are  dedicated. 

At  the  Seaside 

When  I  was  down  beside  the  sea 
A  wooden  spade  they  gave  to  me, 

To  dig  the  sandy  snore. 
My  holes  were  empty  like  a  cup, 


eirct 


Rain 

The  rain  is  raining  all  around, 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree; 
It  rains  on  the  imibrellas  here, 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

Imagine  a  country  child  standing  at^a  window  of  his  home 
on  a  rainy  day;  tell  what  he  sees  and  hears.  What  can  a 
city  child  at  a  window  of  his  home  on  such  a  day  see  and  hear  ? 
How  does  the  ocean  look  when  it  rains?  Where  should  you 
have  to  be  to  see  far  over  both  land  and  water  in  a  rain-storm  ? 

Singing  ,  • 

Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 

And  nests  among  the  trees;    "^ 
The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 

In  ships  upon  the  seas. 

The  children  sing  in^ar^Japan, 

The  children  smg  in  Spain  ;1| 
The  organ  with  the  organ  man 

Is  singing  in  the  rain. 

Give  the  story  of  a  nest  full  of  specKlea  eggs.  ^TelTto^ 
kind  of  birds  this  particular  nest  belonged,  in  what  sort  of 
tree  it  was  built,  and  how  the  nest  was  made.    Why  do  birdies 
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sing  about  their  nests  and  their  ^;gs?  Where  are  the  ropes 
about  which  the  sailor  sings?  What  does  he  do  with  them? 
What  are  some  of  the  other  things  on  the  sh^)s?  Can  you 
tell  why  the  sailor  sings?  Where  is  Japan ?  What  are  some 
of  the  things  that  the  little  children  there  can  see?  Where 
is  Spain?  What  can  one  see  there?  Can  you  make  up  a 
story  about  a  little  Japanese  child  and  one  about  a  Spanish 
child,  each  singing  at  play?  Describe  an  organ.  Describe 
an  organ  man.  What  makes  the  organ  sing?  How  does  it 
sound?  Do  you  suppose  the  organ  man  likes  to  play  in  the 
rain  ?  Try  to  think  of  all  the  places  in  the  worid  where  there 
may  be  singing,  either  of  people  or  of  things,  and  tell  what 
you  can  about  the  singing. 

A  Good  Play 

We  built  a  ship  upon  the  staiis 
All  made  of  the  back-bedroom  chairs^ 
And  £dled  it  full  of  sofa  pillows 
To  go  a-sailing  on  the  billows. 

We  took  a  saw  and  several  nails, 
And  water  in  the  nursery  pails; 
And  Tom  said,  "Let  us  also  take 
An  apple  and  a  slice  of  cake;'* 
Which  was  enough  for  Tom  and  me 
To  go  a-sailing  on,  till  tea. 

We  sailed  along  for  days  and  days, 
And  had  the  very  best  of  plavs; 
But  Tom  fell  out  and  hurt  his  knee, 
So  thefc  waft  no  one  left  but  me. 

Do  you  not  think  ''upon  the  stairs"  must  mean  upon  the 
stair  landing?  Do  you  suppose  the  back-bedroom  opened 
upon  this  landing?  Can  you  build  a  ship  out  of  chairs  or 
tell  how  it  should  be  done?  What  kind  of  chairs  do  you 
imagine  these  were?  Describe  the  sofa  pillows.  What  are 
billows?  What  kind  of  saw  did  the  boys  take?  Where  did 
they  put  the  nails?  What  kind  of  pails  had  they?  Describe 
the  apple  and  the  cake.  Did  they  really  sail  "for  days  and 
days"  or  only  for  an  afternoon?  Explain  how  Tom  hap- 
pened to  fall  out.  Did  the  boy  who  was  left  enjoy  playing 
alone?  Tell  about  some  play  of  this  kind  that  you  have 
had. 

Where  Gk>  the  Boats  ? 

Dark  brown  is  the  river, 

Golden  is  the  sand. 
It  flows  along  forever 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-fioating, 

Castles  of*  the  foam, 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating  — 

Where  will  all  come  home  ? 

On  goes  the  river. 

And  out  past  the  mill; 
Away  down  the  vaUey, 

Away  down  the  hill. , 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 
Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 

What  colors  have  been  the  rivers  that  you  have  seen  ?  Why 
was  this  one  dark  brown?  What  had  it  on  each  bank? 
Where  was  the  golden  sand?  (Beside  the  river.)  What 
kinds  of  green  leaves  were  floating  in  the  water  ?  What  made 
the  foam  castles  ?  Describe  the  boats.  What  kind  of  stream 
must  the  river  be  when  it  flows  past  the  mill  ?  What  sort  of. 
water  is  needed  to  turn  a  mill?  How  does  the  river  change 
as  it  flows  on  toward  the  ocean? 

Tell  fdl  the  story  of  one  of  the  little  boats,  how  it  is  started 
on  its  way,  what  it  sees,  and  what  place  it  reaches  at  last. 

The  Land  of  Counterpane 

When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed, 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head. 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go, 
With  difiFerent  tmiforms  and  drills 
Among  the  bed-dothet,  throu^  dbtt  hiUt; 


And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets; 
'Or  brought  my  trees  and  horses  out, 
And  planted  cities  all  about 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow  hill, 
•  And  sees  before  him,  dale  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  Land  of  Counteipane. 

Describe  the  loys  —  the  soldiers,  ships,  houses  and  trees, 
and  also  others  that  the  boy  may  have  bad.  What  made  the 
hiUs  on  the  bed  ?  Show  how  the  soldiers  were  drilled.  What 
is  a  fleet?  What  had  the  sheets  become  when  the  ships  went 
out  upon  them?  Show  how  a  city  can  be  made.  What  is 
a  dale?  A  plain?  Try  to  think  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  places  the  "Land  of  Counterpane"  might  be. 

The  Swing 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  oleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  aol 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

0\er  the  countryside. 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again, 

up  in  the  air  and  downl 

.  What  kmd  of  swing  was  this  ?  Where  was  it  ?  What  could 
the  child  see  before  he  went  up  ?  Tell  the  things  that  he  saw, 
with  their  colors,  when  he  was  high  in  the  air.  As  he  came 
down,  what  could  he  see  besides  the  green  garden  and  the 
brown  roof?  What  did  he  feel  as  he  went  up  and  down? 
Tell  about  a  swing  that  you  know. 

My  Ship  and  I 

O  it's  I  that  am  the  captain  of  a  tidy  little  ship, 

Of  a  ship  that  goes  a-sailing  on  the  pond; 

And  my  ship  it  keeps  a-tuming  all  around  and  all  about; 

But  when  I -m  a  little  older,  I  shall  find  the  secret  out, 

How  to  send  npy  vessel  sailing  on  beyond. 

For  I  mean  to  now  as  little  as  the  dolly  at  the  helm, 
And  the  dolly  I  intend  to  come  alive; 
And  with  him  beside  to  help  me,  it's  a-sailing  I  shall  go, 
It's  a-sailing  on  the  water  when  the  jolly  breezes  blow. 
And  the  vessel  goes  a  divie-divie-dive. 

O  it's  then  you'll  see  me  sailing  through  the  rushes  and  the  reeds, 

And  you'll  hear  the  water  singing  at  the  prow. 

For  beside  the  dolly  sailor,  I'm  to  voyage  and  explore. 

To  land  upon  the  island  where  no  dolly  was  before; 

And  to  fire  the  penny  cannon  in  the  bow. 

Describe  the  shq).  Tell  something  about  the  pond  — 
where  it  was,  how  large  it  was,  what  could  be  seen  around 
it  and  above  it  and  on  it.  Why  did  the  ship  keep  turning 
''all  around  and  all  about?''  Describe  the  doUy  sailor. 
What  is  the  helm?  What  are  rushes  and  reeds?  What  is 
the  prow?  Hew  does  the  water  sound  when  it  dashes  against 
the  prow?  What  is  the  bow?  Tell  the  story  of  a  saik)r 
doll  that  went  voyaging  and  exploring. 

Autumn  Fires 

In  the  other  gardens. 

And  all  up  the  vale, 
From  the  autimm  bonfires 

See  the  smoke  traill 

Pleasant  summer  over. 

And  all  the  summer  flowers. 
The  red  fire  blazes, 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons  1 

Something  bright  in  all! 
Flowers  in  the  summer. 

Fires  in  the  fall  I  ^^  ^ 

Why  do  people  make  bonfires  in  autumn?    Where ^^lle^ 
litfle  boy  as  he  watches  the  fires?    Where-are  the  other  gar- 
dens?   From  how  many  fires  can  you  imagine  you  see  the 
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The  Wind 


I  aaw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  longi 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  songl 


I  saw  the  diflFerent  things  you  did. 
But  alwa)rs  you  jrourself  you  hid. 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 


O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  .a  young  or  old  ? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 
'From  ''A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,''  by  R.  L.  Stevenson. 


smoke?  Of  how  many  can  you  see  the  red  blaze?  What 
sound  do  the  fires  make?  If  you  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
them,  how  should  you  still  know  they  were  there?  Name 
the  seasons.  What  bright  thing  belongs  to  winter?  What 
to  spring?  Tell,  if  you  can,  the  story  of  a  bonfire  you  have 
seen. 

Although  their  verses  are  so  different,  m  one  respect  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Wlliam  Blake  were  alike.  Both  car- 
ried their  childhood  witii  them  into  the  grown-up  world. 
Stevenson,  especially,  never  tost  a  boy's  delight  in  the  things 
that  pleases  a  boy. 

Many  children,  Stevenson  himself  remarked,  do  not  know 
bow  to  play.  That  is  because  no  kind  fairy  has  blessed 
them  with  Ae  gift  of  vivid  imagination.  They  can  have  no 
better  guide  into  Playland  than  **A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"; 
and  while  they  are  learning  to  play  they  will  be  learning  to 
think  and  so  to  live. 


Little  Things 

Mary  Ellerton 

How  much  depends  on  little  things!  How  many  good 
plans  have  failed  just  through  neglect  of  the  little  things! 
No  one  needs  to  take  care  of  the  little  things  more  than  a 
teacher.  In  her  daily  world  little  things  must  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  par  value,  for  little  things  often  look  pretty  big 
to  little  people. 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  some  of  the  little  things  which  I  have 
learned  to  call  big  things?  One  of  them  is  remembering  the 
birthdays.    If  the  birthday  falls  on  a  school  day,  a  simple 


celebration  with  real  candles  and  a  birthday  greeting  may 
mark  the  day.  If  the  birtiiday  is  not  on  a  school  day,  I  try 
to  take  special  notice  of  it  just  the  same.  Sometimes  I  call 
at  the  home  on  that  day,  but  more  often  I  send  my  greeting  v 
by  telephone  or  post-canl;  anything  to  show  that  "teacher 
remembers." 

Another  big  little  thing  is  remembering  to  greet  the  child 
who  has  been  absent  on  account  of  illness.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  give  her  any  particul^  notice  before  school,  but  do 
not  let  die  day  pass  without  showing  her  that  "teacher  re- 
members." 

Gold  stars  are  little  things  that  help  me  very  much  in  se- 
curing neat,  correct  work.  I  place  one  upon  ihe  best  arith- 
metic, language,  or  spelling  paper;  upon  the  best  page  in 
writing  and  upon  the  best  drawings.  I  use  them  occasion- 
ally for  reading,  too.  In  that  case  I  paste  one  upon  a  slip  of 
colored  pastdboard  or  plain  card  and  make  a  little  book- 
mark. These  book-marks  I  present  to  the  best  readers. 
At  Easter  and  Christmas  time  I  use  the  pretty  little  seals 
made  by  Dennison  and  Company.  These  make  very  attrac- 
tive book-marks  and  are-  much  coveted.  I  have  a  bulletin 
board  in  my  room  and  upon  it  I  place  the  star  papers  for  the 
day.  If  you  could  see  the  ring  of  faces  gathered,  next  morn- 
ing, about  the  board  you  would  decide,  as  I  do,  that  this  little 
thing  counts. 

Often  it  isn't  so  much  the  thing  you  do  as  the  way  you  do 
it.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  place  a  kindly  hand  upon  stooping 
shoulders; .  it  is  just  as  easy  as  the  brief  command,  "Sit 
erect."  Commend  whenever  you  can.  Watch  your  oppor- 
tunity and  speak  the  word  in  season.  If  you  must  reprovelp 
do  it  in  private,  if  possible,  and  then  be  brief,  speak  sin^y^^ 
and  make  every  word  count. 
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And  that  leads  up  to  another  little  thing,  and  oh,  what  a 
big  thing  it  is!  That  sharp  note  that  creeps  into  the  voice 
when  one  is  tired!  Fight  against  it.  Keep  your  voice  low 
and  yet  clear.  Speak  emphatically  when  necessary,  but 
never  sharply. 

And  smUe  just  a  little.  Teacher's  face  can  be  a  beautiful 
thing  to  a  little  child.  The  greatest  compliment  I  ever  had  I 
overheard  upon  the  close  of  my  first  day  in  a  new  school.  A 
little  girl,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  my  room,  stood 
outside  my  window,  talking  to  her  big  sister. 


**No,  the  new  teacher  isn't  really  pretty,"  she  said,  'Mnil 
you  just  ought  to  sec  her  smile.** 

Try  to  be  a  school  mother  to  your  children.  Don't  let 
your  work  make  you  into  a  mere  machine.  Be  with  your 
children  before  school,  after  school,  at  recess.  Let  them  tell 
you  their  little  affairs,  let  them  come  to  you  with  their  little 
troubles.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  them  to  know  that  * '  teacher 
cares."  Get  to  know  your  children  and  let  them  know  you 
and  your  work  will  be  lighter,  your  life  brighter  and  you  will 
be  happier,  I  know. 


Picture  Study 

Aurora 
Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 
,  (Painting  by  Guido  Reni) 

Lesson  I 

IT  will  depend  solely  on  the  teacher  to  bring  out  the 
besuty  of  this  picture,  for  it  is  a  difficult  one,  both  in 
thought  and  composition;  and  the  children  bring  to 
it  very  litde  or  nothing  f  rom  their  own  personal  experience. 
Ask  them  to  look  at  the  picture  silently  for  a  little  while.  Call 
attention  to  the  clouds  and  the  landscape  far  below.  Are 
these  people  above  or  below  the  clouds?  Do  you  think  they 
are  supposed  to  be  real  people?  Why  not?  How  many 
horses  are  there  ?  To  what  are  they  harnessed  ?  Is  it  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  is  driving?  What  is  the  litde  child  above 
the  horses  carrying?  (A  flaming  torch.)  How  many 
people  do  you  see  walking  beside  the  chariot  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose there  are  any,  that  you  cannot  see,  on  the  other  jside  of 
the  car?  What  are  they  walking  on ?  Who  is  flying  on  be- 
fore the  others?  What  has  she  in  her  hands?  How  can  you 
tell  that  she  is  moving  swiftly?  (Her  clothes  are  blown 
out  behind  her.)  Notice  how  dark  the  earth  below  is.  What 
time  of  day  dees  this  show  it  to  be?  What  do  you  think  this 
picture  is  supposed  to  mean?  Can  you  think  of  anything 
that  moves  straight  across  the  sky,  far  above  the  clouds,  every 
day?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  sun  rise?  What  colors  are 
the  clouds  then  ?  About  how  long  before  sunrise  does  it  be- 
gin to  grow  light  ?  What  star  can  you  see  then  ?  Here  is  a 
story  that  the  people  in  far-away  Greece  used  to  believe,  many, 
many  years  ago.  It  is  about  the  sunrise  and  will  tell  you  what 
this  picture  means. 

A  very  long  time  ago,  the  people  who  lived  in  Greece  be- 
lieved many  stories  that  sound  strange  to  us,  but  were  very 
real  and  true  to  them.  They  thought  that  the  sun  was  a 
great  chariot  of  fire  drawn  by  four  splendid  horses.  Apollo 
was  the  sun-king,  and  every  morning  he  left  his  golden  palace 
in  the  east  and  drove  his  fiery  horses  out  across  die  sky  to  the 
land  of  the  sunset.  Around  the  car,  as  he  drove,  danced  the 
Hours  of  the  day,  hand  in  hand;  and  above  the  horses' 
heseeb  hovered  the  Morning  Star.  Aurora  was  the  goddess 
of  the  mMming.  It  was  she  who  opened  the  gates  of  the 
sky  to  let  the  sun-car  go  through.  Then  on  she  flew,  before 
the  car,  to  waken  the  sleeping  earth.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
and  every  living  thing  loved  to  see  her  come.    As  the  first 


ray  of  rosy  light  streaked  across  the  blue  sky,  the  birds  began 
their  sweetest  songs,  the  flowers  opened  their  buds,  and  bees 
and  butterflies  flitted  gayly  about  in  welcome  to  this  gentle 
goddess.  When  she  reached  the  land  of  the  sunset,  she 
waited  until  the  great  car  had  gone  below  the  western  sky; 
then  she  sofdy  closed  the  sunset  gates  and  left  the  earth  to  the 
care  of  Diana,  the  beautiful  queen  of  the  night. 

(These  quotations  may  be  taught.) 

From  dewy  shade  emerging  bright, 
Aurora  streaks  the  sky  with  light. 

,  —  Alexander  Pope 

Hail,  gentle  dawn!  mild  blushing  goddess,  hail  I 
Rejoiced,  I  see  thy  purple  manUe  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 
And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 

—  SomerviUe 

The  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 

Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

—  Shakespeare 

Lesson  II 

Review,  briefly,  the  previous  lesson.  Call  for  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  story  of  Aurora,  from  several  members  of  the  class. 
Discuss  the  picture  and  its  meaning. 

Tell  something  about  the  original.  It  was  painted  by  Guido 
Reni,  an  Italian  artist,  about  1596,  and  was  his  greatest  work. 
It  is  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  a  palace  in  Rome.  A  mirror 
is  placed^  below  it  so  as  to  reflect  perfectly  the  whole  picture. 
Though  it  is  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  the  colors 
are  still  bright  and  beautiful. 

Place  the  following  word-list  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
each  word  used  in  a  complete  sentence:  sunrise;  chariot; 
fiery;  Apollo;  Morning  Star;  torch;  Hours;  Aurora;  beauti- 
ful; colors;  three  hundred  years;  palace;  ceiling;  Guido 
Reni;   Italian;   Rome. 

For  written  work,  have  these  words  used  in  sentences. 
Correct,  and^have  the  work  copied  in  note-books. 

Lesson  III 

Composition  lesson,  descriptive  of  Guido's  Aurora.  Jhe 
teacher  should  arrange  her  questions  so  that  the  answer  of 
each,  in  a  complete  sentence,  will  logically  develop  the  de- 
scription of  the  picture.  The  written  work  is  to  be  done  on 
paper,  each  member  of  the  class  answering  these  questions 
independently.  Have  the  questions  answered  orally,  first, 
however.    Two  or  more  answers  may  be  united  to  form  one 
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good  sentence.  Give  directions  for  paragn^hing.  The 
teacher's  questions  will  be:  When  was  this  picture  painted? 
Who  painted  it?  Where  is  it?  What  is  it  a  picture  of? 
Who  is  the  driver?  Who  are  dancing  around  the  car?  What 
do  you  see  above  the  horses*  heads?  Who  was  Aurora? 
Where  do  you  see  her  in  this  picture?  Why  does  she  go  be- 
fore the  others?  How  does  the  earth  below  look?  What 
might  Guido  have  called  his  picture? 

When  completed,  have  these  compositions  read,  corrected, 
and  copied.    Use,  later,  as  supplementary  reading. 

(Suggestive  descriptive  lesson  to  the  teacher.) 

Aurora 

More  than  three  himdred  years  ago,  Guido  Reni  painted 
the  picture  of  Aurora.  He  painted  it  on  the  ceiling  of  a 
palace  in  Rome. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  great  sun-car,  drawn  by  four  splendid 
horses.  The  driver  is  Apollo,  the  sun-king:  Aroimd  the 
cair  dance  the  Hours  of  the  day.  Above  the  horses'  heads  is 
the  Morning  Star.  Aurora,  the  early  morning,  flies  before 
the  car  to  open  the  gates  of  the  sunrise.  Below,  on  the  earth, 
the  sun  is  just  b^inning  to  shine.  Guido  might  have  called 
the  picture  "Simrise,"  or  "Dawn." 


Experience  Corner 

A  Question  of  Ethics 

FOR  six  months.  Patsy  had  been  the  terror  of  the  first 
grade.  Indeed,  his  mother,  burdened  with  four 
Murphys  still  yoimger  than  he  was,  had  started  him 
to  school  on  the  very  day  that  he  was.  five  and,  alas ! 
that  day  happened  to  fall  on  the  Monday  of  the  third  week 
of  school.  Miss  Sherman,  with  many  misgivings,  had  been 
obliged  to  receive  this  stray,  not  over-clean  sheep  mto  the 
little  flock  that  ^e  had  well-nigh  sheared  of  all  offending 
school-room  habits  and  the  days  that  followed  his  advent 
proved  that  these  mi^vings  were  not  imfoimded. 

Patsy  possessed  a  genius  for  overturning  school-room 
discipline.  He  was  one  continual  wriggle,  from  the  top  of 
his  sandy  head  to  the  tips  of  his  stubby  bare  toes.  His  fingers 
were  always  touching  his  scissors  or  handling  his  lead-pencils 
at  forbidden  times.  Gifted  with  the  sublime  self-confidence 
of  the  Murphy  family,  he  never  hesitated  about  giving  his 
opinions  on  all  matters,  at  each  and  every  opportunity.  Ap- 
peal, reproof,  and  even  punishment  disappeared  from  his 
memory  like  water  off  the  proverbial  duck's  back  and  the 
teacher,  looking  ahead  through  the  eight  long  months  that 
stretched  far  on  before  her,  passed  her  days  in  futile  efforts 
punctuated  by  periods  of  black  despair.  According  to  her 
phraseology,  '*  Patsy  was  a  case  and  the  worst  one  she  had  ever 
had  in  her  six  years  of  experience."  Of  course  Patsy  was 
away  behind  the  other  children  who,  as  primary  teachers  are 
wont  to  put  it,  "were  all  nicely  started  in."  Worse  than  this, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Patsy  knew  not  the  first  beginnings 
of  Imowledge  or  proper  school-room  behavior,  he  had  not  the 
grace  to  grieve  about  it  and  left  the  teacher  to  do  the  worry- 
ing, all  imaided  by  any  effort  on  his  part.  And  Miss  Sher- 
man did  the  worrying,  with  all  the  time  a  dull  feeling  of  re- 
sentment that  the  object  of  her  mental  anguish  spent  his  long 
idle  days  in  a  mood  of  such  imdisturbed  peace.  Meantime, 
the  yoimg  scion  of  the  Murphy  stock  grew  neither  in  wisdom 
nor  righteousness. 

As  for  Patsy,  school  was  to  him  one  of  the  necessary  evils, 
nmch  like  the  daily  application  of  soapy  water  that  always 
went  before  it.  Just  as  by  a  qukk,  unexpected  movement, 
he  could  dodge  his  mother's  soapy  cluth  whenever  it  too 
seriously  threatened  his  soiled  face,  so,  by  watching  his  chance 
he  could  manage  to  glean  many  unexpected  bits  of  pleasure 
bom  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  most  tedious  exist- 
ence. Of  course,  the  teacher  was  always  a  constant  source 
of  danger  and  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with  his  plans, 
but,  de^ite  her  presence,  life  in  the  first  primary  was  far  from 
being  a  period  of  unmitigated  gloom.  He  did  not  dislike  the 
ttachtr.  He  did  not,  in  his  dreaming  or  plotting,  even  fed 
the  effect  of  her  individuality  except  in  one  direction.    In 


this  one  direction,  however,  he  did  fed  the  impact  of  her 
personality  upon  his  secret  life.  She  was  forever  saying, 
"Don't  do  that.  Patsy,"  or  "Patsy,  don't !"  until  to  the  small 
boy  she  became  a  vague  presence  armed  only  with  this  one 
weapon,  not  always  followed  by  harmful  results.  School  was 
a  place  of  constant  and  imending  prohibitions  where  you 
must  never  do  what  you  enjoyed  and  had  to  do  what  you  were 
disinclined  to  attempt.  Some  of  the  children  "were 
fun"  but  others  like  little  George  Morris,  who  sat  across 
from  Patsy,  placed  there  as  a  safeguard  by  the  teacher,  were 
worse  than  girls.  If  you  kept  at  it  long  enough,  however^ 
even  neighbors  of  this  kind  could  be  forced  to  give  occasional 
periods  of  uninterrupted  attention,  and  so  Patsy  continued  to 
put  forth  his  efforts,  imdiscouraged  by  his  frequent  falls  into 
tight  and  troubled  places. 

Six  months  passed  away,  swiftly  for  Patsy  and  slowly  for 
his  teacher.  By  sheer  force  of  will,  he  had  been  draped 
through  the  pages  of  two  primers.  He  was  still  inattentive, 
still  mischievous,  still  inclined  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that 
of  others.  Miss  Sherman,  after  using  every  device  and  idea 
in  her  pedagogical  storehouse,  retired  from  the  fidd  and  ac- 
knowledged herself  beaten.  Thereafter,  her  efforts  were  ex- 
pended, not  to  reform  Patsy,  but  to  protect  the  other  children 
from  the  results  of  his  constant  annoyances,  constant,  because 
the  boy,  seemingly  the  pet  of  Fortune,  never  fell  victim  to 
any  of  the  mumps  or  measles  that  childhood  is  heir  to  and, 
therefore,  was  always  present. 

Just  here,  the  order  of  events  was  suddenly  changed.  One 
day,  the  children  reported  the  presence  of  a  "To  Rent" 
card  on  the  Murphy's  shanty.  Sunultaneously  came  the 
request  for  a  card  of  transfer  and  Miss  Sherman  made  it  out 
with  a  heart  full  of  pity  for  the  girl  to  whom  destiny  was  as- 
signing  the  guidance  and  teachmg  of  Patsy.  The  Murphys 
moved  the  very  next  day,  and  peace  settled,  like  a  benediction, 
on  the  atmosphere  of  (he  first  primary. 

Meanwhile,  a  nw  pupil  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  primary  grade  in  a  building,  far  over  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tion of  the  city.    He  was  met  and  greeted  cordially  by  a  smil- 
ing young  person  in  a  black  blouse  trimmed  with  a  bewilder- 
ing array  of  red  buttons  and  red  silk  cord.    What  drew  out 
Patsy's  admiration  was  a  bright  red  tie  that  hung  down  from 
the  joined  edges  of  the  big  sailor  collar.    The  boy's  heart  re- 
sponded like  a  magnet  to  the  lights  in  her  dark  eyes  and  the 
^eam  of  her  teeth  when  she  smiled.    "So  you  are  Patsy," 
said  the  new  teacher  scanning  the  card  she  hdd  in  her  hand. 
"Well  then,  I  am  Miss  Gray.    Shake  hands,"  and  she  hdd 
out  a  pretty  white  hand  with  a  wonderful  shining  stone  set  in  a 
ring  on  one  of  the  fingers.    The  new  pupil  involuntarily  put 
out  a  grimy  litde  hand  and  then  quickly  drew  it  back,  ap- 
palled by  the  contrast  it  presented.    The  teacher  noted  the 
movement  and  with  quick  tact  said,  "Oh,  I  see,  you  soiled 
your  hands  on  the  way  to  school,  didn't  you.  Patsy?    Never 
mind,  I  will  show  you  where  to  go  and  you  may  wash  them  be- 
cause I  may  want  to  touch  your  hands  when  I  come  around 
to  hdp  you  in  the  writing  and  drawing  lessons."    Placing 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Miss  Gray  guided  the  boy  to  the 
sink,  where  he,  strange  to  say,  scrubbed  his  face  and  hands 
until  they  fairly  shone.    After  his  return  to  the  school-room. 
Patsy  was  given  a  soft,  clean  dust-cloth  and  allowed  to  wipe 
the  chalk  troughs  all  around  the  room,  "for,"  as  Miss  Gray 
told  him  when  she  gave  him  his  directions,  "the  boys  and 
girls  all  try  to  come  to  school  looking  very,  very  neat  and  it 
would  not  be  treating  them  fairiy  to  make  them  look  at  dusty 
blackboards  and  chalk-troughs  all  day  long  and,"  concluded 
the  speaker  with  a  swift,  comprehensive  glance  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  new  pupil's  clothing,  "I  notice  that  I  must  brush 
the  dust  from  my  own  shoes  and  skirt  for  they  certainly  will 
not  enjoy  looking  at  a  teacher  who  has  dusty  dioes  any  more 
than  I  enjoyed  looking  at  your  hands  a  moment  ago."    Just 
at  this  moment  a  light  broke  on  Patsy's  soul  as  his  mind  was 
flooded  with  its  first  idea  on  ethical  conduct. 

During  the  opening  exercises,  the  pupils  and  teacher  had  a 
ten-minute  talk  on  the  different  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
good   school-room.    The  new   pupfl  heard   many  strange  i 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  things.    He  learned  'that  a  school-  [^ 
room  must  be  quiet  in  order  that  everybody  may  have  a  fair 
chance  to  learn.    For  the^first  time,  he  realized  that  whenever 
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one  boy  rattled  his  scissors  or  pencil  during  the  time  that 
Che  teacher  was  giving  the  directions  for  drawing  or  cutting, 
he  was  acting  unfairly,  because  he  was  keeping  some  other 
child  from  hearing  what  was  said  and  therefore  from  making 
a  success  of  his  lesson.  Another  idea,  wholly  new  to  Patsy, 
as  the  teacher  put  it,  was  the  statement  that  the  first  pupil 
recognized  alone  has  the^alid  right  to  speak  and  that  it  was 
as  bad  to  anijioy  a  fellow  pupil  and  take  his  time  as  it  was 
to  take  his  money.  To  all  th^  the  sense  of  justice  in  Patsy's 
makeup  madef]an  immediate]^esponse.    The  same  instinct 


that  always  caused  the  elder  Murphy  to  seize  his  dinner 
pan  and  relinquish  his  seat  in  favor  of  ''some  tired  lady" 
caused  his  son  to  approve^unconsciously  of  the  chivalry  here 
displayed  by  the  older  pupils  to  the  younger  ones.  During 
his  first  day  in  the  new  surroundings.  Patsy  began  to  [find 
out  the  ultimate  meanings  of  thingdand  it  is  not  strange  that 
when  the  elder  Murphy  entered  his  gate  that  night,  he  was 
met  by  a  very  excited  little  boy,  who  shouted,  **0  pa!  I've 
got  a  grand  new  teacher.  She  has  brown  eyes  and  a  red  tie 
and  as  soon  as  I  get  bigJ['m]going|to  marry  her!" 


"Little  Journeys" 

To  the  Class-Rooms  of  Successful  Teachers 
F.  H.  Spinney 
A  Study  of  Seven 

THE  divisionjfor  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  is  standing 
near  the  board.  All  are  looking  eagerly  at  the 
teacher,  knowing  that  she  has  some  surprise  in  store 
for  to-day's  lesson.  What  a  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  a  class  conducted  by  a  Live  teacher,  as  compared  with  a 
dass  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  is  wholly  mired  in 
a  Rut!  How  tiresome  to  the  active,  growing,  eager  minds 
of  the  little  ones  is  the  same  old  "mental  hash"  served  up  m 
the  same  old  way! 

Charlie  and  Harold  are  called  to  the  front  of  the  class. 
The  teacher  produces  a  purse  containing  Seven  coppers. 
Harold  takes  the  coppers  from  the  purse,  and  passes  them 
over  to  Charlie,  the  class  counting  them  in  chorus. 

Teacher    "Where  are  the  Seven  coppers  now?" 
FupU    "Charlie  has  them  all." 

The  teacher  instructs  Charlie  to  give  one  to  Harold. 

Teacher    "Now,  where  are  the  coppers?" 

Pupil    "Charlie  has  6  and  Harold  has  one." 

Charlie  gives  another  to     Harold. 

Teacher    "Where  are  the  Sev^n  coppers?"  ^ 

FupU    "Charlie  has  5  and  Harold  has  2." 

This  exercise  is  continued  until  "Charlie  has  none  and 
Harold  has  7." 

The  coppers  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  boys  return 
to  the  class.  There  is  no  sign  of  restlessness.  This  teacher 
is  guided  by  a  Time  Table,  but  is  not  tied  to  it.  She  is  not 
trying  to  fit  the  children  to  a  "course,"  but  rather  to  fit  the 
"course"  to  the  children.  She  believes  that  activity  that 
gives  pleasure  is  the  natural  method  of  development  of  the 
child  mind.     She  sees  that  this  lesson  may  be  continued  with 


advantage.    So  Mary  is  asked  to  come  to  the  table,  and  put 
the  coppers  into  the  purse,  one  at  a  time. 

As  Mary  replaces  the  coppers,  the  pupils  are  calle3  upon 
to  locate  the  coppers: 

"There  w  i  in  the  purse  and  6  on  the  table." 
"There  are  2  in  the  purse  and  5  on  the  table,"  etc. 

The  teacher  then  makes  the  figure  7  on  the  board  several 
times,  the  pupils  watching.  The  pupils  then  make  it  with 
their  fingers  in  the  air,  first  with  their  eyes  of)en,  then  with 
them  closed. 

Some  of  the  children  then  try  it  at  the  board.  All  go  to 
their  seats;  and  are  to  copy  the  following,  and  write  as  many 
neat  rows  of  7's  as  they  can: 


+  1  =  7 
-1-2  =  7 

+  3  =  7 


3+4  =  7 
2  +  5  =  7 
1+6  =  7 


When  that  is  finished,  they  are  to  draw  the  Seven  coppers. 
All  this  is  to  be  done  while  the  teacher  has  class  work  with 
the  other  division.  Every  primary  class  should  be  divided. 
The  teacher's  skill  is  revealed  in  determining  the  best  method 
of  making  such  a  division,  as  well  as  in  keeping  one  division 
busy  while  the  other  is  engaged  in  oral  work.  This  requires 
thorough  preparation;  and  it  is  the  habit  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion that,  in  most  instances,  distiguishes  the  competent, 
growing  teacher  from  the  other  kind. 

Comments  The  teacher's  manner  was  pleasant,  yet  firm. 
One  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  other.  The  pleasant  manner 
encourages  the  children  in  self-expression;  the  firmness  im- 
presses them   that   they   are  doing   important   "business." 

There  had  been  similar  lessons  on  the  numbers  preceding 
7,  diflferent  objects  having  been  used  each  time.  The 
teacher  had  a  clear  purpose  in  mind.  She  was  not  "trying 
to  fill  in  the  time."  A  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
begets  enthusiasm  both  in  herself  and  in  the  children.  That 
lesson  was  highly    interesting,  and   clearly  produced   good 
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results;  yet  we  can  well  imagine  the  same  lesson,  con- 
ducted by  a  lifeless  teacher,  as  a  painful  scene  of  confusion 
and  disorder. 

The  teacher  had  all  her  plans  arranged  for  the  quick  re- 
view of  Seven  on  the  n^orrow  and  the  introduction  of  Eight. 
She  did  not  intend,  however,  to  have  a  similar  lesson  on 
Eight  until  she  felt  confident  that  the  majority  of  the  dass 
had  fully  mastered  Seven.  Slow  and  Sure  is  a  good  motto 
in  arithmetic  work. 

As  she  was  dismissing  the  class  for  the  day,  she  said: 
'*How  many  will  play  a  game  of  Seven  coppers  at  home 
with  papa,  or  manuna,  or  a  big  brother  or  sister?"  Up 
went  every  hand.  No  doubt  some  would  forget  to  play  the 
game;  but  many  do  play  it,  and  the  good  efifects  are  shown 
in  the  rapid  progress  made  by  those  pupils.  Is  not  that  a 
splendid  form  of  "home  work"?  Something  that  will  be  en- 
joyable for  the  children  and  the  parents!  How  much  better 
than  to  expect  the  assistance  of  the  parents  in  the  learning 
of  thirty  words  to  spell!  After  all,  it  is  not  all  of  life  to 
Spell!  But  Pleasant  Occupation,  and  Harmony,  and 
Progress  are  large  features  of  life. 


A   Scheme    for    the    Teaching 
of  Long^  Division 

Emma  F.  West 

WHEN   the  pupils  have  reached  the  (fourth  grade> 
short  division  has  been  taught.   With  this  as  a 
basis  tell  them  that  there  is  a  longer  way  of  doing 
the  same  thing.    It  is  called  long  division.    Teach 
as  follows  from  the  blackboard: 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
16 
18 


2)1037 


2)1037 
10 

3 
2 


17 
16 


Johnnie  goes  to  his  desk,  and  writes  the  table  of  twos  as 
before  and  divides  the  above  numbers  by  two,  first  by  short 
division  and  then  by  long.  If  he  succeeds  in  getting  all  right 
the  first  time,  give  him  credit  for  them,  and  £e  next  dayjie 
may  divide  by  three. 

By  this  time,  he  becomes  interested,  and  if  the  day's  work 
be  perfect,  he  proceeds  to  divide  by  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eighty 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 

Short  division  ends.    The  new  divisor  is  twenty. 


678A 
20)13,568 
120 

156 
140 

168 
160 

8 
(Note  the  small  number  of  thousands.) 

Twenties  in  one,  no  times  and  one  over.  Twenties  in  thir- 
teen, no  times  and  thirteen  over.  Twenties  m  one  hundred 
thirty-five  we  do  not  know,  so  we  cover  up  the  last  figure  we 
are  using  in  the  dividend  (5)  and  the  last  figure  in  the  divisor 
(o)  and  say  that  twos  in  thirteen  are  six  and  one  over.  Place 
the  six  on  the  five.  Six  times  twenty  aret)ne  hundred  and 
twenty.  Subtract  and  pull  down  as  with  the  other  divisors 
previously  used.  When  the  divisor  twenty  is  mastered,  try 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  and  ninety. 

The  time  wOl  come  when  the  trial  divisor  is  too  large. 
Johnnie  will  discover  that  he  cannot  subtract,  so  must  use  a 
smaller  one. 


20  X  I  = 

20 

20  X  2  = 

20  X  3  = 
20  X  4  = 

40 
60 
80 

20  X  5  = 
20  X  6  = 

100 
120 

20  X  7  = 
20  X  8  = 

20  X  9  = 

140 
160 
180 

Write  the  table  of  two's  as  far  as  is 
indicated  above,  as  the  other  part  is  never 
used  in  long  division. 

Note  that  we  begin  with  one  thousand, 
a  number  too  smaU  for  the  divisor  to  be 
contained  in  it.  This  kind  of  an  exam- 
ple should  be  taught  from  the  first,  also 
those  having  remainders. 

Just  as  in  short  division  we  say  that 
twos  in  ten  are  five  and  place  the  five. 
Five  times  two  are  ten.  Now  as  this  is 
long  division,  we  place  the  ten  under  the 
ten  and  subtract.  Ten  from  ten,  nothing. 
Pull  down  the  three.  Twos  in  three, 
one  and  one  over.  Place  the  one  in 
the  quotient.  Two  times  one  are  two. 
Place  the  two  under  the  three  and  sub- 
tract. Two  from  three,  one.  That  is 
the  one  over.  Pull  down  the  seven. 
Twos  in  seventeen,  eight  and  one  over. 
Place  the  eight  in  the  quotient.  Eight 
times  two  are  sixteen.  Subtract  sixteen 
from  seventeen.  One  is  the  remainder. 
The  answer  is  518J.  

When  Johnnie  can  go  to  the  blackboard 
and  can  write  out  the  table  of  twos  cor- 
rectly and  do  a  short  and  long  division 
example  similar  to  the  above,  place  such 
figures  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


806 

1372 

9408 

3417 

6757 
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The  ^examples  are  taugh^in^series. 

Divisors^  2,  3,  4,  5,6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  la,  ai,  31,  41,  Sh  61, 
Ji,  81,  91,  22,^32,  42,  52,  62,  7a,  82,  92,  23,  33,  43»  S3»  63, 
73>  S3,  93,  etc.       •        •   • 

Finally,  teach  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19.  The  next 
step  is  to  divide  by^three^figures. 

By  this  method,  the  tables  are  thoroughly  taught.  The 
procedure  is  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Each  diffi- 
culty is  met  and  worked  out  with  the  individual.  Much  drill 
in  subtraction  is  taught  incidentally  and  the  fifth  grade  teacher 
ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  q>end  very  much  time  in  review. 
The  making  of  the  tables  should  be  stopped  just  as  soon  as 
the  process  becomes  mechanical.  Tell  the  pupils  to  make 
only  that^part  of  the  table  which  they  need. 

When  Johnnie  can  divide  by  any  number  to  one  hundred, 
fold  a  few^  sheets  of  arithmetic  paper,  pin,  and  make  a  little 
book.  Have  "Long  Division"  printed  upon  the  cover. 
Write  a'  number  upon  the  blackboard,  186,302,  and  Johnnie 
can  divide  this  by  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  until  he  reaches  100,  one  ex- 
ample only  for  each  divisor.  Then,  when  the  teacher  has 
occasion  to  step  from  the  room  or  some  clerical  work  must 
be  done,  immediately,  the  pupils  always  have  some  work 
to  do  and  never  a  moment  to  waste.  Each  Friday,  these 
books  m^y  be  exchanged,  the  answers  read  and  marked.  If 
dissatisfaction  should  arise  over  a  mark,  that  example  may 
be  referred  to  the  teacher  at  the  next  lesson.  All  the  examples 
in  this  book  should  be  proved  and  frequent  practice  should  be 
given  in  the  use  of  the  terms,  dividend,  divisor,  quotient,  and 
remaiiider. 

Let  me  close  with  one  word  of  warning.  Don^t  hurry.  If 
a  pupn  is  learning  to  divide  by  two  for  three  whole  weeks, 
consider  it  time  well  spent.  He  is  laying  a  firm  foimdation 
for  future  work  in  arithmetic. 


Hints  On  Letter  Writing 

Julia  Nadler 

THAT  attempts  to  teach  letter  writing  provide  extreme 
difficulties  is  well  known  to  every  teacher.  The 
arrangement,  the  form,  the  punctuation,  the  conclu- 
sion, the  signature,  all  these  and  other  technicalities 
are  found  wanting. 

Subject-matter  is  not  lacking,  but  the  piecing  together  of 
the  child^s  thought  is  oftentimes  clumsily  done.  The 
experienced  know  of  these  defects  and  thus  have  a  definite 
duty  to  eliminate  the  faults  and  establish  a  better  mode  of 
Ictter-writing.Jjil 

Clearness  and  conciseness  of  expression  are  not  practised 
by  the  average  child.  Children  may,  however,  be  taught 
to  understand,  to  appreciate  and  to  learn  to  express  themselves 
definitely  and  simply.  This  is  an  age  of  commercialism.  The 
business  man,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  the  banking  business, 
in  a  factory  or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  making  rightful 
demands  for  certain  qualifications  in  the  boy  whom  he  wishes 
to  employ  and  who  has  spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  oiu:  pub- 
lic schools. 

When  a  boy  applies  in  writing  for  a  position  it  is  expected 
that  he  is  capable  of  writing  legibly  and  of  expressing  what  he 
has  to  say  in  a  clear,  concise  and  business-like  manner.  He 
should  be  able  to  state  his  application,  his  qualifications  and 
his  references  in  a  comparatively  few  words.  How  shall 
this  be  attained?  Not  without  slow,  patient  constructive 
work. 

The  writing  of  letters  may  be  begun  in  the  third  year  of 
the  child's  school  career.  These  childish  efforts  may  be 
the  stating  of  a  very  few  facts  or  the  asking  of  one  or  two 
questions.  The  simple  form  with  the  early  development 
of  a  few  complete  sentences  is  all  that  one  may  reasonably 
expect  from  the  younger  children.  As  they  grow  a  little 
older  it  is  well  to  spend  more  time  upon  the  form.  Lessons 
on  the  heading,  superscription,  the  body  of  the  letter,  the 
conclusion,  margins,  etc.,  become  necessary  and  profitable. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  take  paper  of  various  sizes  such  as 
is  used  in  ordinary  correspondence  and  also  for  business 
purposes  and  teach  the  best  way  of  folding  before  endosmg 


in  envelope.  A  lesson  on  the  writing  of  address  and  correct 
usage  of  envelopes  should  be  given  too.  J 

The  kinds  of  letters,  formal  and  informal,  may  be  intro- 
duced next.  Formal  invitations  with  replies  of  acceptance 
and  regret  may  be  written.  y| 

It  is  well  to  have  models  placed  before  children  to  be  read 
or  copied.  These  to  be  followed  later  by  original  ones  by 
the  pupils. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  this  subject 
imderstand  that  children  who  are  told  to  write  a  letter  and^are 
not  instructed  as  to  outline  or  3ubject-matter  gain  little. 
We  wish  oiu:  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  ease  and  facility,  to  be 
self-reliant,  to  be  independent,  but  if  we  force  them  to  depend 
upon  their  own  resoiurces  at  the  outset,  we  seldom  get  iQore 
than  a  confused  conglomeration  of  ideas.  We  might  possibly 
swing  the  pendulum  too  far,  and  by  giving  too  much  help  get 
stilted  forms. 

A  certain  class  of  letters,  such  as  formal  invitations,  notes 
of  acceptance  or  regret,  subscriptions  for  magazines,  etc., 
are  in  the  main  more  or  less  stilted  in  form. 

The  development  of  a  letter  of  condolence  might  serve  to 
illustrate  one  method.  The  terms  condolence  and  sympathy 
were  taught.  Then  the  time  and  occasion  for  such  letters  was 
discussed.  We  found  that  the  majority  of  children  thought 
such  letters  were  written  only  when  a  friend  had  met  with 
a  bereavement  by  death.  Thus  it  was  foimd  necessary  to 
give  a  broader  interpretation  to  the  term  sympathy.  That 
a  letter  might  be  written  to  a  sick  friend,  to  an  absent  pupil, 
who  had  met  with  an  accident,  to  a  friend  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  financial  undertakings,  was  a  newly  awakened 
idea.  We  then  imdertook  such  a  letter,  making  it  real  by 
writing  to  a  teacher  of  the  school  who  had  broken  her  arm 
by  falhng  on  an  icy  pavement.  The  sentences  were  called 
for  and  the  class  criticised  and  passed  judgment  upon  them, 
deciding  and  selecting  the  best.  These  were  written  upon 
the  blackboard.  Thus  was  the  first  letter  of  sympathy  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  class.  Then  the  teacher 
wrote  a  model  letter.  These  were  copied  in  note-books. 
After  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed  and  we  felt  the  model 
letters  had  been  absorbed,  an  original  letter  by  each  member 
was  required.  The  letter  was  not  the  only  result  of  these 
lessons.  If  we  ^e  to  succeed  with  oiu:  letters  or  to  get  such 
as  we  aim  for,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  exercise 
once  a  week.  A  list  which  may  prove  suggestive  and  helpful 
to  teachers  follows: 

Kinds  of  Letters 

Invitations  to  Dinner,  Tea,  At  Home. 

Letter  of  acceptance. 

Letter  of  regret. 

Application  for  position. 

Subscription  for  magazine. 

Letter  for  samples  of  dress  goods. 

Letter  of  thanks  for  a  gift. 

Letter  to  real  estate  agent  for  list  of  houses. 

Letter  to  railway  agent  for  outline  of  trips. 

Letter  challenging  another  class  to  a  spelling  match. 

Letter  challenging  another  class  to  a  debate. 

Letter  to  another  class  inviting  them  to  Arbor  Day  exercises. 

Letter  to  a  mother  or  father  while  on  a  visit. 

Letter  to  friends  thanking  them  after  having  visited  them.  * 

Letter  to  a  pupil  friend  inviting  to  an  outing. 

Letter  to  a  friend  inviting  to  a  birthday  party. 

Letter  of  condolence. 

Letter  of  recommendation. 

Letter  of  introduction. 

Letter  for  sample  copy  of  book. 

Letter  for  catalogue. 

Letter  to  an  unknown  person. 

Letter  to  a  school  boy  in  a  foreign  city. 
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The   March   Calendar 

Mary  Ella  Farrell 

LAST  March  our    morning   talks,  songs,  recitations 
reading  lessons,  seat    occupations,  and    dramatized 
stories  all  centered  around  our  calendars;  and  the 
children  enjojred  them  very  much. 
March  is  the  name  of  the  new  month.    It  is  the  first  month 
of  spring,  and  sajrs  good-bye  to  winter,  so  let's  learn  this 
little  song. 

March  Nodded  to  Winter 

March  nodded  to  winter,  "Good-bye I  good-bye! 

OflF  to  your  home  in  the  North  you  must  hie, 
For  don't  you  remember  that  under  the  snow 

The  wee  seeds  are  waiting?  Yes,  waiting  to  grow." 

"  They  are  Spring's  little  babies,  and  soon  she'll  be  here, 
Whispering  a  welcome  to  each  baby  dear; 
So  I'll  tidy  the  earth;  111  sweep  and  I'll  blow, 
And  get  it  all  ready  for  the  flowers  to  grow." 

What  do  the  trees  do  when  the  wind  begins  to  blow? 
Yes.  They  bow  their  heads  in  the  wmd.  This  song  tells 
about  it: 

Who  has  seen  the  wind^ 

Neither  you  nor  I. 
But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

This  is  set  to  music  in  the  Alys  E.  Bentley  Song  Primer, 
page  30. 

Another  little  song  that  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
child's  voice  is  "When  the  Wind  Blows."  Each  line  ends 
with  the  o  sound  and  the  mouths  must  be  opened  wide  to 
■x)imd  out  these  words. 

J  When  the  Wind  Blows 

When  the  wind  blows, 

Nobody  knows 
Where  it  all  goes, 

When  the  wind  blows. 

On  the  first  simshiny  March  day  teach  this: 

God  sends  His  warm  spring  sunshine. 

To  melt  the  ice  and  snow, 
To  start  the  green  leaf  buds, 

And  make  the  flowers  grow. 

The  music  for  this  is  in  the  "Eleanor  Smith  Song  Book," 
No.  I. 


On  a  snowy,  stormy  day  teach  this; 

Snowing  and  Blowing 

The  March  wind  is  blowing; 
But  blowing  and  snowing, 
With  winter  wiU  pass, 
Little  laddie  and  lass. 

For  spite  of  the  snowing, 
Gray  pussies  are  showing; 
And  spite  of  the  wind 
Little  flowers  we'll  find. 

This  is  a  Grerman  folk-song,  set  to  music  on  page  34  o^ 
the  "Eleanor  Smith  Music^Primcr." 

Recitations 

Over  the  bare  hiUs  far  away. 
Somebody's  traveling  day  by  day. 
Coming  so  slowly,  I  wonder  why  ? 
Oh,  she  is  busy  as  she  goes  by. 

Spring  up,  tall  grasses  and  daisies  and  clover! 
List  year  I  taught  you  how  over  and  over,  • 

Come,  little  birdies,  come  back  and  sing; 
Don't  you  remember  me  ?    Why,  I  am  Spring! 

Play,  wind,  play! 
It  is  .a  cold  March  day. 
But  there  is  sunshine  all  about, 
And  troops  of  children  now  run  out. 

Play,  wind,  play! 

Blow,  wind,  blow! 
Though  hats  a-roUing  go; 
For  we  don't  mind  if  you  are  bold 
And  sting  our  cheeks  and  ears  with  cold. 

Blow,  wind,  blow! 

—  From  an  old  Youth* s  Companion 

These  sentences  were  printed  on  oak  tag  board  for  a  read* 
ing  chart: 

I  am  the  March  Wind. 

I  melt  away  the  ice. 

I  melt  away  the  snow. 

I  blow  away  the  dust. 

I  fill  ship's  sails. 

I  make  wind-mills  go. 

I  toss  your  kites  most  to  the  sky. 

For  mother  dear,  the  clothes  I  dry. 

So  many  useful  things  I  do. 

Listen '     I  am  calling  you  —  you  —  you. 

On  this  chart  were  pasted  pictures  cut  from   magazine 
covers,  of  a  wmd-mill  —  a  boy  flying  a  kite,  and  a  ship  with 


filled  sails. 


Seat  Occupations 


Draw  the  trees  bowing  down  their  heads,  on  the  black- 
board and  also  with  soft  pencils. 

Lay  with  shoe-pegs  or  seeds,  a  clothes-line  fastened  to  two 
posts  or  trees,  with  the  clothes  blowing  in  the  wind. 

Draw  a  boy  flying  his  kite  to  illustrate 

I  like  the  time  when 
March  winds  blow, 
For  then  I  fly  my  kite,  you  know. 

Paint  pussy  willow  twigs.     (Use  charcoal  gray.) 
Draw  pussy  willow  twigs. 
Free  hand  cutting  of  rabbits.     (March  hares.) 
Lay  with  pegs,  pictures  of  rabbits  standing  on  hmd  paws 
and  lying  down.  .    <    •    <  1 1    <  j 

Fold  a  wind-mill.  f  .  -  -      .  ^-.. 

Fold  a  kite.     (Make  the  tail  with  straws  and  parquetry. 
Paint  daffodils. 

March  brings  the  breezes  loud  and  shrill. 
Stirs  the  dancing  daffodil. 

Paint  tulips. 

Paint  a  spring  landscape.     (Just  sky  and  grass.) 

LANGUA^gi^i,^^  by  CrrOOQle 
Dramatize  story  of  the  **  Wind  and  the  Sun."  ^ 
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March 


I  wonder  what  spendthrift  chose  to  spill 
Such  bright  gold  under  my  window-sill! 
Is  it  faiiy  gold?    Does  it  glitter  still ? 
Bless  me!  it  is  but  a  daffodil! 

And  look  at  the  crocuses,  keeping  tryst 
With  the  daffodil  by  the  sunshine  kissed! 
Like  beautiful  bubbles  of  amethyst 
They  seem,  blown  out  of  the  earth's  snow-mist. 

Who  said  that  March  was  a  scold  and  a  shrew  ? 
Who  said  she  had  nothmg  on  eardi  to  do 
But  tempests  and  furies  and  rages  to  brew  ? 
Why,  look  at  the  wealth  she  has  lavished  on  you! 

O  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows, 
What  color  imder  your  footsteps  glows! 
Beauty  you  sunmion  from  winter  snows, 
And  you  are  the  pathway  that  l^uis  to  the  rose. 

—  Cdia  Thaxter 


twink  \e 
won  der 


hon  ey 


a  bovtf 
di  a  mond 


star 
worid 


hl^A 
sky 


Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  arel 
Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  skyl —  Taylor 

mon  ey  Fath  er  Moth  er 

What  does  the  bee  do? 

Bring  home  honey, 
And  what  does  Father  do? 

Bring  home  money. 

And  what  does  Mother  do? 

Lay  out  the  money. 
And  what  does  baby  do? 

Eat  up  the  honey.  —  ChrisUna  RossM 


noth  ing 


Mi  tie 


im  less 


There's  nothing  so  good,  it  seems  to  me 
As  a  good  little  boy,  imless  it  be 
A  good  little  girl  as  good  as  he. 


be  fore 


sev  en 

Rain  before  seven, 
Fine  before  eleven. 


e  lev  en 


Sound  Work  as  an  Aid  in 
Learning  to  Read 

AnnieJKlingensmith 

WORDS  of  more  than  one  syllable  present  some  diflBi 
culty  to  beginners,  who  have  dealt  almost  entirely 
with  words  of  one  S3dlable.  In  the  end  ail  children 
should  leam  to  di^)ense  with  the  use  of  single 
soimds  and  to  pronoimce  simply  by  syllable,  as  a  step  toward 
pronouncing  the  word  at  sight.  The  following  exercises  show 
how  this  may  be  done.  In  addition  the  children  themselves 
see  what  an  aid  the  sound  work  and  the  pronimciation  in 
S3dlables  is  in  reading  new  things.  They  should  leam  to 
pronounce  each  syllable  by  itself. 


Pus  sy 
Pussy  cat 


tim  id 
Bun  ny 


kit  tens 
mit  tens 


com     I 

com  er 


knit 
knit  ting 


Pussy  cat  and  her  little  kittens, 
Sat  in  a  comer  knitting  mittens. 


mghX. 
mghx  time 


fun  sun  biisk 

fun  ny  sun  ny  winks 

Timid,  funny. 

Brisk  little  Bunny, 
Winks  his  nose. 

And  sits  all  sunny. 

un  der  hab  it 

un  der  stood         rab  bit 

In  the  night  time. 

At  the  ri^t  time, 

So  I've  understood; 

"lis  the  habit  of  Sir  Rabbit, 

To  dance  in  the  wood,  ^r—  Rice  1 


able 

table 

lit/le 


man 
man  ner 
man  ner  ly 


spdk  en 
be  hive 
least 


A  little  child  should  say  what's  true, 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to, 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able.  —  Stevenson 


wm 

win  ter 
oth  er 


can 

can  die 
can  die  Mghi 


sum 

sum  mer 
yel  low 


In  winter  I  get  up  at  night,  k  i 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light; 
In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day.  —  Stevenson 


e  ven 
e  ven  ing 


o  ver 

o  ver  hefld 


dif  s  ies 
mead  ow 


At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 

I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead, 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 

That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  Night.  —  Sherman 


March 

M.  A.  Bartoo 
Oh,  here  I  come  to  see  you, 

I  could  not  stay  away. 
The  boys  came  home  and  told  me 

About  your  jolly  play. 
So  I  packed  up  my  treasures, 

My  breezes  stiff  and  strong, 
My  North  Winds  cold  and  piercing, 

My  South  Winds  fierce  and  long. 

And,  if  I'm  rough  and  noi^, 

Tis  only  in  the  game. 
For  boys  are  bo)rs,  worid  over, 

You'll  find  them  just  the  same. 
I'll  break  up  ail  your  skating. 

Rub  roses  in  your  cheeks. 
And  now  I'm  sure  you've  guessed  it; 

Tis  March,  brave  March,  who  speaks. 


Google 
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'    Alphabet  for  the  Year 

Alice  E.  Allen 

is  for  Quips  of  the  queer  old  March  Wind, 
Quick  Annans  cap  goes,  though  she *s  left  behind. 

's  Robin  Redbreast,  shivery  rather. 

is  the  Sap  Anna  helps  Billy  gather. 


SUGGESTIONS   FOR  SEAT  WORK 


Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

March 
Christiana  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

Lo!   breezy  old  March  climbs  up  the  year's  hill. 
With  a  roar  and  a  rush  of  winds  never  stiU. 

Seat  Work 

•  Cuttmgy  drawing  —  kites,  wind-mills,  weather-vanes,  sail- 
boats, trees  bending  in  the  wind,  clothes  on  the  line,  boys 
flying  kites. 

Color  the  objects  made. 
Lay  kites,  wind-mills,  and  boats  with  sticks. 
Msike  pinwheels.    (If  colored  paper  cannot  be  obtained 
paper  hangers  will  often  give  away  their  old  books  of  sample 
papers.) 

Select  word  [from  vocabulary  boxes  having  the  wind  sovnd. 
Copy  the  word.    Write  sentences  about  the  wind. 
Copy: 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so, 
Then  blow  it  cast  or  blow  ^t  west, 
The  wind  that  blows  that  wind  is  best. 

Illustrate  the  following  problems: 
One  half  of  lo  wind-mills  are 


Eight  piQwheels  less  three  pinwheels  are  — 

3  and  4  are . 

4  and  4  are . 

5  arrows  and  4  arrows  are arrows. 

How  many  trees  are  5  trees  less  4  trees? 
John  has  three  kites.     I  give  him  2  kites. 

kites  has  John  now  ? 

i  of  6  kites  are kites. 

4  kites  and kite  are  five  kites.    • 


How  many 


Language    The  Wind 

Name  the  things  that  tell  us  the  wind  is  blowing.     (Smoke, 
clouds,  leaves,  weather-vane.) 
Winds  named  from  the  direction  from  which  they  come. 
What  each  wind  tells  us. 

(North  wind  —  cold;   South  wind  —  warmth,  etc. 
Uses  of  the  wind: 
Spring  wind: 

Soft  and  gentle.     Blows  away  the  dead  leaves  and 

branches. 
Purifies  the  air. 

Tells  the  birds  to  come  back,  seeds  to  come  up, 
turns  the  girls'  pin-wheels,  flies  the  boys'  kites. 
Summer  wind: 

Soft  and  gentle,  too.     Blows  the  clouds  in  great 
heaps,  so  that  we  have  heavy  showers;  makes 
cool  breezes,  blows  the  sail-boats  along. 
Autumn  wind: 

Scatters  seeds  and  leaves.  Shakes  the  nuts  and  fruit 
down  from  the  trees,  tells  the  birds  to  fly  south, 
scatters  the  leaves  over  the  earth  to  make  better 


soil  and  to  form  a  blanket  for  the  seeds  and 

roots. 
North  wind: 

Rough    and    boisterous.    Brings    the    Ice    King. 

Comes  from  the  north  and  makes  us  gather 

close  around  the  fire.    Helps  Jack  Frost  freeze 

the  ponds. 
Other  uses: 

Dries  up  the  roads  after  the  rain. 
Dries  the  clothes. 
Turns  the  mill  to  grind  the  com. 
Turns  the  wheel  on  the  water  tower. 
Blows  the  ships  along  —  speaks  of  Columbus. 
General  effect: 

Changes  the  appearance  of  the  land  ^particulariy 
along  the  coasts.  Sand-storms,  sand,  hills,  tornadoes, 
cyclones,  etc. 

Theme  for  the  Month  —  Duty 

Memory  Gems 

Though  your  duty  may  be  hard. 

Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill; 
If  it  be  an  honest  task. 

Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 

Do  what  conscience  says  is  right, 

Do  what  reason  says  is  best; 
Do  with  all  vour  mind  and  might; 

Do  your  duty  and  be  blest. 

If  you've  anything  to  do,  dear, 

Why  do  it. 
For,  if  duty  you  put  off,  I  fear. 

You'll  rue  it. 

•*Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee." 


Miss  EVELETH 


Program  for  March 
Class  I  Class  2 


9.00-  9.20 

9.20-  9.40 

9.40-  9- 5  5 

9.55-10.00 

10.00-10. 1 5 

10.15-10.30 

10.3a-10.45 

10.45-11-05 

11.05-11.20 

II. 20-11. 30 

11.30 

1.00-1.30 
1.10-1.25 
1. 25-1.40 
1. 40-1. 50 
1.50-2.00 
2.00-2.15 
2.15-2.20 
220.-2.30 
2.30 


Class  z 
Opening  Exercises 

Seat  Work  Reading  Written  Arith. 

Reading             Written  Arith.     Prepare  Read. 
— Phjrsical  Culture 

Written  Arith.     Seat  Work  Reading 

Spelling 

Recess 


Copying 


Seat  Work 
Dismissed 

Phonics 


Seat  Work 


Music — 

Oral  Arith. 
Dismissed 

Seat  Work 

— Writing — 

Oral  Lang. 

-Story- 


Written  Work 
Miscellaneous 

Seat  Work 


Written  Lang. 


-Recess- 


Language 


Dismissed 


Written  Lang. 
-Physical  Culture- 
Drawing 


Seat  Work 


LI  worK    T 

eogle 
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Rainy  Day  Work 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 
Take  a  piece  of  paper  about  ten  by  twelve  inches,  or 
twelve  by  fourtera  inches,  or  thereabouts,  and  ask  the  chil- 
dren if  they  think  you  could  "crawl  through  it."  Of  course 
they  will  diink  you  are  fooling  them  and  even  "grown-ups" 
will  not  believe  that  you  can.  _Now  to  prove  it: 


Fold  your  paper  lengthwise  then  take  your  scissors  and 
cut  in  from  the  folded  side  like  this. 


X      ^J — T~^ — ^ — ^ r-^ 


Next  turn  it  around,  and  cut  from  the  other  side  between 
the  cuts  you  have  just  made.       "'— '-^ 

Then  turn  your  paper  on  end  and  snip  off  the  ends,  being 
very  careful  not  to  cut  the  two  end  ones. 

^ Cut 


When  you  open  it  (provided  you  have  not  cut  the  end  ones), 
it  will  be  a  continuous  chain  which  you  can  slip  over  your 
head  and  down  over  your  body.  For  the  very  little  children 
it  will  also  make  a  very  pretty  chain  to  wear  about  their  necks. 


March  Border 


Etta  Meraick  Graves 

The' proverbial  "March  lion  and  lamb"  afford  units  for 
a  border  repetition.  If  March  happens  to  come  in  with  a 
blustering  way  calll]the  children's  attention  to  its  likeness 
to  a  lion's  roar.  Start  the  border  with  the  lion  unit  and 
make  groups  with  the  lambs  and  lions,  ending  with  the  lamb. 
Above  it  print  the  proverb. 

The  month  of  winds  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  wind-mills  of  Holland,  and  the  Dutchmen  can  be  used 
in  attractive  border  units.  The  sin^e  running  imit  is  adapted 
from  the  trademark  of  the  "  Old  Dutch  Cleanser."  Add  chalk 
landscape  effects.    The  units  can  also  be  colored  with  crayons. 


A  Fairy  Doll 

Pearl  Grant 


Why  not  have  a  real  fairy  in  your  school-room  -^  that  is,  a 
real  fairy  "doll?"    We  have  one,  and  she  is  a  constant  source 
of  delight.    Following  are  directions  for  making: 
Matertals 

I  four-inch  doll,  light  fluffy  hair,  "painted"  blue  socks. 

i  yard  light  blue  tarlatan. 

1  package  gilt  spangles. 

2  yards  light  blue  baby  ribbon. 
I  toothpick. 

J,  yard  gilt  cord. 

I  tube  paste. 

First  cut  narrow  strips  of  the  tarlatan,  and  wind  the  shoul- 
ders, body  and  limbs  of  the  doll,  putting  the  strips  on  tightly 
and  evenly. 

Then  cut  three  wider  strips  of  the  tarlatan,  each  strip  about 
two  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  Put 
the  three  strips  together  so  as  to  make  three  "thicknesses" 
and  gather  them  to  make  the  skirt,  drawing  the  thread  to 
fit  roimd  the  waist.  Fasten  the  thread  securely.  Separate 
the  three  parts  of  the  tarlatan  so  that  you  will  have  three 
full  skirts  standing  out  in  true  "fairy"  fashion. 

Make  the  cap  next.  Cut  a  piece  of  the  baby  ribbon  large 
enough  to  make  a  band  for  the  doll's  head. 

Then  cut  a  piece  of  the  tariatan  large  enough  to  make  a 
tall  pointed  cap.  The  bottom  of  the  cap  should  fit  into  the 
ribbon  band  ahready  made.  Sew  into  the  band,  at  the  same 
time  sewing  a  row  of  the  spangles*  round  the  outside.  Also 
sew  spangles  up  the  front  of  the  cap  to  the  very  point.  Put 
the  cap  on  the  doll's  head,  sewing  it  firmly  to  her  hair. 

Next  make  the  wings.  Cut  a  pattern  from  paper  to  repre- 
sent a  butterfly  wing. 

Cut  the  tarlatan  wings  from  this,  folding  on  the  dotted  line, 
thus  making  the  two  wings  at  once.  Sew  gilt  cord  roimd  the 
wings,  a  little  way  from  the  edge,  as  shown  by  line.  Then  gather 
the  wings  in  the  middle  and  sew  in  place  at  back  of  the  doll. 

Wind  the  toothpick  with  ribbon,  for  the  wand,  leaving  one 
end  of  the  ribbon  at  the  top,  and  winding  the  other  end 
around  the  doll's  right  hand,  and  sewing  in  place.  Now 
put  on  the  spangles,  pasting  them  with  art  paste,  on  the  skirt 
and  wings,  and  one  at  the  very  tip  of  the  wand. 

Tie  a  ribbon  roimd  the  neck,  leaving  ends  by  which  to  sus- 
pend her.  Tie  her  to  a  window  curtain,  or  in  some  "sun- 
shiny" place,  where  she  can  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  simlight. 
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Occupation  Series 

VII     Stencilling 
Etta  Merbick  Graves 

A  STENCIL,  as  generally  used  in  art  work, -consists 
of  an  oiled  card  in  which  lines  and  spots  are  cut 
out  from  the  background  to  leave  a  given  figure  or 
unit  of  design.  These  stencil  units  are  then  laid 
on  the  fabric,  fastened  down  with  thumb  tacks  and  then 
cut  out  spaces  painted  in  with  oils.  This  stencilling  has  be- 
come very  popular  for  curtains,  scarfs,  and  pillow  cover 
decorations.  The  stencil  work  can  be  simplified  and  used 
with  paper,  crayon  and  water  colors  in  primary  cutting  and 
colonng   occupations. 

Tiles 

A  folded  stencil  is  made  by  starting  with  a  square  of  white 
paper  5  x  $",  Fold  on  one  diagonal  and  without  opening, 
fold  on  the  other  diagonal.  Hold  by  the  center  point  and  fold 
the  other  two  points  together  to  give  a  "kite."  Holding  by 
the  center  cut  a  good-sized  piece  from  the  diagonal  edge. 
For  another  lesson  cut  from  the  second  folded  edge,  and  later 
cut  from  all  three  edges.  Open  the  square  and  fit  it  on  a 
square  of  white  drawing  paper.  Hold  it  in  place  with  "paper 
clips"  which  slip  over  the  edge  of  both  papers  and  keep 
them  from  slipping  while  the  coloring  is  being  done.  Denni- 
son's  or  the  Gem  paper  clip  are  good  for  this  work.  With 
colored  crayon  or  pencil  fill  in  the  spots  that  have  been  cut  out, 
then  remove  the  stencil  cutting,  leaving  the  finished  tile. 
Mount  both  the  tile  and  stencil  on  a  9  x  12^  sheet  of  gray 
drawing  paper  to  show  both  the  cutting  and  the  colored  unit. 
The  Munsdl  colored  crayons  give  beautiful  soft  effects. 

Interesting  shapes  are  gained  by  folding  the  square  on  the 
snowflake  basis  (February  article).  Color  the  hexagonal 
form  within  a  square  or  large  circle.  A  color  scheme  may  be 
worked  out  by  using  the  crayon  of  one  shade  and  mounting 
the  tile  on  a  lighter  or  darker  shade  of  p2^)er  of  the  same 
color.  These  ^es  can  also  be  used  as  covers  of  writing, 
spelling,  or  Easter  books.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
are  the  work  of  sub-primary  and  first  grade  children  during 
the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Folded  Repeats 

Start  with  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  paper  —  arithmetic  or 
writing  paper  cut  on  the  long  diameter.  Make  a  vertical 
fold  of  about  i'^  in  width  and  repeat  as  for  a  "fan."  Be  care- 
ful not  to  have  too  many  folds  or  too  heavy  paper  to  cut 
through.  On  one,  then  later  on  both,  long  edges  cut  out 
any  shape,  and  open.  Smooth  it  flat  and  fasten  with  clips 
to  a  strip  of  drawing  paper.  Color  through  the 
spaces  which  will  give  a  repeated  unit. 

When  a  definite  number  of  even  repeats  are 
desired  fold  the  ends  of  the  strip  together,  then 
the  ends  together  again  and  again  pn  halves.  Cut 
from  the  folded  edge  which  will  give  four  even 
whole  units.    (See  buttercup  folded  repeat.) 

Flower  Units 

Cut  a  6  X  6^  square  on  its  diameter  and  fold  as 
above  for  repeated  unit.  Cut  one  half  of  the  stem 
and  flower  from  the  folded  edge,  which  will  give 


four  whole  flowei  units.  This  can  be  done  with 
the  tulip,  crocus,  or  buttercup.  The  |same  "fan 
fold"  is  well  for  cutting  "children  taking  hold 
of  hands." 

An  interesting  repeat  is  gained  by  folding  an 
oblong  on  both  diameters  and  cutting  fancy  shapes 
on  the  long,  folded  edge. 

Utilizing  Scraps 

Children  dearly  love  to  use  up  scraps  left  firom 
directed  cutting,  by  folding  Jand  cutting  fsmall 
squares  and  oblongs  in  these  wa3rs.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  original  cuttings  made 
from  "scraps"  in  our  first  grade.  Childi-en  eVen 
made  cuttings  at  home  in  their  eagerness. 


Animal  Stencils 

When  the  children  have 
gained  the  idea  of  stencil 
coloring,  they  can  make 
animal  stencils  &x>m  heavy 
drawing  paper.  Lay  the 
pattern  in  the  center  of  a 
square  a  little  larger  than 
the  pattern.  Trace  aroimd 
it  and  cut  from  the  center 
to  the  line  in  order  to  leave 
the  background  entire. 
Lay  the  background  stencil 
on  a  long,  narrow  sheet 
(one-half  of  9  x  12*'  draw- 
ing paper)  and  rq>eat  the 
unit  with  crayon  or  white 
chalk. 

Hectograph  a  more  diffi- 
cult unit  on  a  5  X  s'^  square 
of  silhouette  paper  and  let 
the  children  start  from  the 
lower  edge  and  cut  up  to 
the  line,  then  make  a  con- 
tinuous cut.  This  will 
leave  both  the  unit  and 
background  entire.  Mount 
unit  and  stencil  background 
on  a  6  X  q''  sheet  of  gray 
or  white  drawing  paper, 
which  will  give  the  same 
unit  in  different  values  — 
black,  white,  or  gray.  This 
encourages  careful  cutting 
and  also  instills  economy 
of  material.  When  the 
children  have  done  this  con- 
tinuous-line cutting,  they 
will  not  leave  little  pieces, 
but  will  love  to  save  the 
background  to  "show  how  carefully  they  have  cut."  (The 
stencils  can  be  token  home  without  mounting  unless  very  good). 

Painting 

Stencils  of  animals,  flowers,  or  symmetrical  units  of  design 
may  be  cut  with  a  sloyd  knife  from  oiled  stencil  paper.  The 
teacher  can  also  shellac  heavy  mam'la  paper,  which  will  answer 


March  igii 

the  same  purpose.  Heavy 
cover  paper,  obtainable 
at  any  stationery  store, 
may  also  be  used. 

In  painting,  great  care 
is  needed  in  fastening  the 
stencil  with  paper  clips  so 
that  the  paint  will  not 
run  beneath  the  card  and 
blur  the  outline.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  children  do 
not  have  their  brushes  too 
full  of  paint,  as  "puddles" 
will  blur  the  edge  when 
the  card  is  lifted  off. 
The    puppy   and   kitten 
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border  is  the^first  effort  in  this  line 
by  a  sub-primary  child.) 

An  interesting  animal  border  can 
be  made  by  repeating  the  stencil 
unit,  so  that  the  animals  are  in 
groups  of  two's  in  procession  or 
facing  each  other.  See  "A  Year  of 
Primary  I  Occupation  Work"*  for 
patterns  that  can  be  used  in  this 
way. 

BOSDERS 

Repeat  flower  units  in  the  comers 
of   large  [square^^   for   |a    "hand- 

^^Educational  Publishing  Company.        *  I 
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kerchief."    Make  a  border  for  papering  a  doll's  house,  and 
make  rug  designs. 

StenciWng  instills  care  in  cutting  and  coloring  and  teaches 
the  fundamental  principles  in  di&sign.  It  is  a  fascination,  for 
the  cutting  and  coloring  afford  an  endless  variety  of  effects. 


Value  of  Catalogues  in  School 
Work 

Lillian  ^Easton 

I  WONDER  if  all  teachers  know  the  great  value  to  be  toimd 
in  the  thing  near  at  hand.  It  is  true  that  very  young  teach- 
ers do  not,  and  maxiy  girls  teaching  for  the  first  time 
are  in  despair  because  they  cannot  find  ideas  for  language 
or  drawing  lessons,  and  many  pay  out  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  they  can  afford  in  buying  books  along  those  lines. 
One  day  while  looking  for  material  I  came  across  several 
old  seed  catalogues.  Just  the  thing!  At  once  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  could  use  them  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  Seed 
and  flower  catalogues  are  something  that  can  be  found  in 
nearly  every  country  household  and  are  usually  something 
that  the  farmer's  wife  is  anxious  to  clear  out  of  the  way.  I 
hunted  up  s^eral  other  catalogues  and  taking  them  to  school 
the  next  day  found  endless  material  in  them. 
.  First,  I  tore  out  the  colored  pages  and  some  of  flower 


illustrations  were  truly  beautiful.  These  pages  I  laid  aside  for 
work  with  the  higher  classes.  Then,  combining  some  of  the 
lower  classes  for  language  work,  I  asked  them  to  name  a 
vegetable  that  they  knew  a  great  deal  about.  Some  chose 
the  potato,  others  peas,  others  beets,  etc.  This  of  course 
caused  discussion,  and  a  good  deal  of 
interest  for  it  was  a  subject  near  home. 
We  finally  chose  '*beets"  and  for  the 
next  day  they  hunted  up  a  few  facts 
and  tried  to  write  six  sentences,  vary- 
ing in  length  with  grade,  and  bring 
them  in  neatly  written. 

That  afternoon,  we  took  the  cata- 
logues and  cut  out  the  pages  bearing 
the  pictures  of  beets  and  then  cut  the 
pictures  from  them.  Sometimes  a 
single  beet  and  leaves  and  otiier 
times  a  bunch  of  them  were  chosen. 
These  they  pasted  on  drawing  paper 
and,  as  most  illustrations  were  black 
and  white,  we  used  the  water  colors 
and  crayons  on  them. 

Next  day  at  language  time,  we  read, 
criticised  and  corrected  the  little  com- 
position, and  at  the  next  drawing 
period  each  child  wrote  his  corrected 
work  on  the  papers  upon  which  he 
had  pasted  his  Uttle  colored  illustra- 
tion. Of  course,  the  best  were  chosen  for  a  border  above  the 
wainscoting.  This  border  remained  until  it  was  replaced  the 
following  week  by  the  next  set  dealing  with  another  vegetable. 
The  flower  catalogue  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  during 
May  and  June,  when  flowers  are  the  subjects  of  interest. 

The  colored  illustrations  were  given  to  the  older  pupils, 
and  I  can  best  explain  by  describing  the  work  of  one  child. 
She  took  the  ear  of  com,  tinted  in  its  own  beautiful  coloring, 
cut  and  mounted  it  upon  drawing  paper.  Then  she  hunted 
up  everything  she  could  find  about  com  and  wrote  a  fine 
little  essay.  This  she  re-wrote  upon  plain  white  paper  exactly 
the  size  of  the  drawing  paper.  Next  she  chose  wheat  and 
found  a  picture  of  a  sheaf  of  wheat  with  which  to  illustrate 
it.  Following  she  chose  the  potato,  cabbage,  tomato,  onion, 
radish,  beet,  and  other  familiar  vegetables  and  about  each 
she  wrote  many  interesting  facts  and  some  odd  ones,  not 
commonly  known.  At  the  end  of  the  term  she  bound  them 
together  and  designed  a  cover  of  com  stalks  and  pumpkins 
and  tied  it  all  with  raffia.  The  little  children  bound  the 
term's  work  ifl  much  the  same  manner  and  these  booklets 
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Paper  Cuttiags  for  Easter  Gifts 


^rmed  part  of  an  interesting  little  exhibition  of  the  term's 
work. 

I  think  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  parents  of  country 
children  are  immensely  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  it 
opens  the  eyes  of  the  children  to  the  things  nearest  to  them. 


The  Possibilities  of  Paper  Cut- 
tings for  Easter  Gifts 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh. 

WHAT  to  have  children  make  that  will  be  simple 
as  well  as  useful  and  pretty  is  alwa)rs  a  problem. 
Many  things  suggest  themselves  which  have  no  real 
use.    Utility  should  be  considered  as  well  as  beauty. 

There  seems  to  be  an  aflSnity  between  children  and  scissors. 
Did  you  ever  know  of  a  child  who  didn't  like  to  cut?  Long 
before  he  enters  school  he  has  been  cutting  paper.  The 
cutting  ot  pictures  from  magazines  has  been  his  favorite  pas- 
time on  rainy  days.  Why  then  not  make  use  of  the  cutting 
of  paper  in  planning  our  Easter  gifts?  The  illustrations 
given  are  all  the  result  of  paper  cuttings,  patterns  around 
which  to  mark  being  given  the  children.  Each  illustration, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  is  made  by  using  white,  black,  and 
a  light  and  dark  shade  of  gray  paper.  Excellent  practice  in 
measuring  and  spacing  is  fumi^ed  by  each  pattern. 

A  match-scratcher  is  always  an  acceptable  gift.  An  ob- 
long 3  X  q''  is  cut  out  of  light  gray  paper;  another  oblong 
2i  X  si'^  of  dark  gray  and  one  2  x  5'^  of  light  gray.  These 
are  then  arranged  as  shown  by  Fig.  i.  For  the  chick  and 
shell,  patterns  are  given  the  children.  A  small  piece  of  sand- 
paper pasted  in  the  space  below  and  a  hanger  on  the  back 
make  the  match-scratcher  complete. 

Two  simple  yet  attractive  bookmarks  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3.  For  Fig.  2,  two  strips  are  required,  one  }  x  SJ*" 
of  manila  paper,  and  one  i  x  9^  of  dark  gray  paper.  Two 
circles,  one  of  Manila,  the  other  of  dark  gray  paper,  are  cut 
by  using  patterns.    A  pattern  is  also  necessary  for  the  chick. 

For  Fig.  3,  strips  the  same  width  and  length  are  required 
as  for  Fig.  2.  The  mounting  is  the  only  difference,  the  dark 
gray  being  on  top.  Instead  of  circles,  ovals  are  used.  Pat- 
terns are  of  course  necessary  for  these  and  the  rabbit. 

A  blotter  is  another  gift  which  is  always  useful.  Fig.  4 
shows  an^Easter  lily  design  which  may  be  cut  and  pasted  on 
anegg-shaped  piece  of  light  blue  or  yellow  cardboard.  A 
piece  of  blotting  paper  the  same  size  is  cut  and  the.  two  are 
tied  together  with  rafiBa  or  baby  ribbon  to  match  the  color 
of  the  cardboard  used. 

The  same  design  might  be  used  as  the  cover  for  an  Easter 
booklet    This  verse  would  be  appropriate  inside: 


The  pure  white  lily  raised  its  cup, 

At  Easter  time, 
The  crocus  to  the  skjr  looked  up, 

At  happy  Easter  time. 

Two  Easter  cards  are  shown  in  Fig.  5  and  6.  In  both,  the 
light  gray  paper  is  used  for  the  sky  and  the  dark  gray  for  the 
ground.  Patterns  are  used  for  the  rabbits,  chicks,  shell 
and  wheel.  An  extra  black  moimt  makes  a  finish  for  the 
pictures.  They  might  also  be  used  as  bk)tter  covers  if 
preferred. 

Attractive  Word  Games  for 
Little  Ones 

Grace  King  • 

FOR  general  word  drills  I  have  used  the  following 
devices  with  very  satisfactory  results: 
A  play  much  enjoyed  by  the  chfldren  is  the  "Little 
Playmate  Game,"  which  I  have  adapted  for  word 
review  from  a  kindergarten  circle  game.  The  cards  iipon 
which  are  the  most  difficult  words  for  the  week  are  placed 
in  a  pile  by  themselves.  In  plain  view  of  the  class,  the 
teacher  holds  up  each  card  and  the  child,  who  recognizes  the 
word  instantly,  may  take  the  card  and  stand  before  the  class. 
When  several  children  have  arranged  themselves  in  a  semi- 
circle, the  pupils  at  the  seats  look  carefully  at  the  word  each 
child  holds  and  then  "go  to  sleep"  and  await  the  signal  for 
"waking  up."  Now,  one  or  two  children  leave  the  sicmi- 
cirdie  and  hide  with  their  cards.    At  the  singing  of  the  lines  — 

Now  tell,  little  playmate, 

Who  has  gone  from  our  ring, 
And  if  you  tell  rightly 

We  will  clap  and  we'll  sing  — 

by  the  teacher  the  pupils  at  the  seats,  all  .again  on  the  alert, 
quickly  discover  the  vacant  places  in  the  semi-circle  and  not 
only  the  names  of  the  absent  children,  but  words  on  the  card 
each  holds  are  told.  If  correct,  the  children  in  hiding  return 
to  the  semi-circle  and  all  clap  hands,  singing: 

Tra-la-la-la;  tra,  la,  la,  la; 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la  la. 

A  suggestive  spring  or  early  summer  word  drill  is  "  Cherries 
Ripe."  A  tree  in  outline  is  drawn  on  the  board  and  j>aper 
cherries  with  a  word  on  each  are  fastened  by  their  stj^ms  to 
the  tree  by  means  of  a  drop  of  library  paste.  -  On  the  black- 
board ledge  directly  under  the  tree  is  placed  a  tiny  basket  into 
which  are  dropped  one  by  one  the  cherries,  ga&ered  bythc 
little  ones,  when  the  teacher  coaxingly  says:  LrrOOv  IC 

Cherries  ripe,  cherries  ripe,  ^^ 

Who  will  pid(  XDY  cherries  ripe? 
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The  soldier  game  is  very  popular  and  is  easily  arranged. 
Miscellaneous  words,  both  stock  and  phonetic,  are  written 
upon  the  blackboard  in  two  vertical  columns.  At  the  top 
of  each  fort,  as  each  colmnn  of  wcids  is  supposed  to  be, 
is  drawn  a  flag;  one  fort  having  the  American  and  the  other 
some  foreign  flag.  The  class  is  seated  in  two  rows,  directly 
in  front  of  the  blackboard  and  from  each  r6w  a  captain  is 
chosen.  One  captain,  holding  a  pointer  (his  gun)  marches 
to  the  blackboard  and  tells  the  name  of  the  first  soldier  in  his 
colunm.  If  he  fails  to  recognize  the  soldier,  the  captain  of 
the  soldiers  on  the  opposite  side  tells  the  name  and  pointing 
his  gun  at  the  word  says  ''Bang,"  and  erases  the  word  from 
the  enemy's  side,  since  that  soldier  has  fallen.  The  game 
continues  in  like  manner  with  the  remaining  soldiers  on  each 
side.  When  all  the  words  have  been  told  the  side  which  has 
lost  the  least  soldiers  wins  the  game. 

For  an  oral  examination  in  rapid  recognition  of  words 
place  all  known  cards  bearing  print  or  script  words  on  the 
blackboard  ledge.  Each  child  in  turn  passes  to  the  tray  and 
hdds  up  the  cards  of  the  words  he  knows,  keeping  them  for 
his  own.  When  each  child  has  had  his  turn,  the  children 
holding  the  largest  number  of  cards  are  allowed  to  write 
several  of  the  most  difficult  words  upon  the  blackboard  as 
a  reward  of  merit. 

A  word  recreation,  which  is  gladly  welcomed  on  an  autumn 
day,  is  called  **The  Squirrel."  The  outline  of  a  tree  is  drawn 
on  the  board  and  upon  each  branch  several  words  are  written. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  tree  is  perched  a  bushy  tailed  squirrel. 
The  teacher  sings  merrily: 

Let  us  chase  a  squirrel 

Up  the  hickorv,  down  the  hickory, 

Let  us  chase  the  sauineLup  the  hickory  tree. 

If  you  want  to  eaten  him, 

Learn  to  climb  a  tree. 

Then  the  little  climber,  with  his  pointer,  very  carefully 
creeps  along  the  branches  of  the  tree,  higher  and  higher,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  good  look  at  the  squirrel  on  the  very  tip  top 
branch.  If  the  dbild  misses  a  word  he  falls  down,  down  to 
the  ground,  leaving  little  squirrel  unmolested  on  his  lofty 
perch. 

The  old-fashioned  spelling  match  idea  is  a  most  entertain- 


ing one  for  review  lessons  in  testing  each  child's  vocabulary. 
Two  bright  children  are  chosen  for  captains  and  each  in  turn 
chooses  members  of  the  class  to  be  on  his  side.  The  number 
of  children  on  each  side  is  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  Words  are  given  individually  and  alternately  to  each 
line.  If  a  child  in  one  row  misses  and  the  child  in  the  opposite 
row  gives  the  word  correctly  he  is  allowed  to  choose  someone 
from  the  opponent's  side  to  stand  on  his  side.  The  object 
is  to  get  all  the  children  except  the  captain  away  from  the 
opponent's  side.  Then  words  are  given  out  very  rapidly  and 
as  each  child  misses  he  takes  his  seat  at  once.  The  child 
who  is  left  standing  alone  at  the  end  of  the  game,  without 
having  missed  any  words,  is  supposed  to  have  the  best  vocabu- 
lary of  any  in  the  dass. 


^SS  Toys  and  How  to  Make 
Them 

CAiOLYN  Sherwin  Bailey 

OF  course  the  eggs  must  be  either  boiled  or  blown  for 
craft  work  use.  A  group  of  little  children  who  are 
going  to  make  ^g  toys  the  Friday  before  Easter  as 
gifts  for  their  mates^and  for  mother  had  better  be 
advised  [by  **  teacher  "J  to  J  bring  the  [eggs  to  school  boiled. 
Older  children  can  be  instruct^  on  the  day  previous  to  that 
of  the  ^g  party  as  to  the  process  of  blowing  eggs  to  di^se 
of  their  contents.  The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  method 
of  blowing  an  ^g  is  to  make  tiny  pin  holes,  one  in  each  end  of 
a  smooth,  white,  ^g.  Th^,  holding  the  ^g  over  a  saucer 
and  blowing  steadily  in  one  end,  the  yolk  and  white  will  be 
emptied  out  of  the  other  end  and  the  shell  will  be  Idt  intact 
and  hollow,  ready  for  any  sort  of  fascinating  transforma- 
tion: 

The  boiled  ^g  can  be  easily  decorated  by  the  yoimger 
children  so  as  to  make  a  charming  litde  home  gift  The 
simplest  treatment  is  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  wash  of  water 
color;  bri^t  yellow,  pale  green,  or  violet,  the  colors  of  the 
spring.  When  this  wash  ia  perfecdy  dry,  the  children  may 
paste  to  the  painted  surface  one  or  two  scrap  pictures:  a 
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picture  of  a  rabbit,  a  spray  of  flowers,  or  one  of  the  child  figures 
that  may  be  bought  in  ^eets  at  a  stationer's  or  kindergarten 
shop  for  a  few  cents.  A  second  method  of  decorating  one  of 
these  painted  eggs  is  for  the  ^teacher  to  sketch  the  ouUine  of  a 
spring  flower — tulip,  dandelion,  or  crocus — in  pencil  on  the 
eggshell  before  the  wash  is  put  on.  The  pencilled  lines  will 
show  thiou^  the  soft  tint  of  the  wash  and  after  the  paint  is 
suffici^itly  dry  the  flower  outline  can  be  filled  in  with  a 
deeper  shade,  yellow  for  the  crocus  or  dandelion,  and  scarlet 
for  the  tulip. 

Foreign  children  will  delight  in  making  one  of  these  boiled 
^gs  into  a  grandmother,  a  rabbit,  or  a  Chinaman.  The 
grandmother  ^g  has  pink  cheeks  done  with  crayon  or  water 
color  paints,  and  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  are  drawn  with 
ink.  Two  circles  drawn  around  the  e}'es  and  connected  by 
a  curved  line  will  do  for  the  old  lady*s  spectacles.  One  roU 
of  white  crepe  paper  will  make  frilled  caps  for  a  score  of  these 
grandmother  eggs.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  the  paper  is 
ruffled  with  the  fingers  and  pasted  to  the  ^g  about  the  inked 
face.  A  circle  of  3ie  same  paper,  pinched  and  pleated  into 
shape,  is  pasted  to  the  ruffle,  covering  the  whole  back  of  the 
^g  for  the  crown  of  the  cap.  A  floppiog  bow  made  of  an- 
other strip  of  paper  is  fastened  to  the  grandmother's  chin  to 
represent  cap  strings  and  will  also  help  her  to  stand  on  the 
t^^le  which  she  is  to  decorate  Easter  morning. 

The  Chinaman's  face  is  done  entirely  in  India  ink  or  with 
a  soft  black  crayon.  Children  will  find  it  most  entertaining 
to  try  to  give  the  ^g  an  expression  of  the  Orient  by  means 
of  a  small  mouth  and  nose,  and  a  pair  of  slanting  eyes  done 
in  black  on  the  white  surface  of  the  ^g.  When  the  China- 
man's face  is  finished  he  should  be  given  a  long  pigtail  made 
of  braided  strands  of  raffia.    A  bit  of  black  worsted  ties  the 

end  of  the  braid  and  it 

is  glued  to  the  top  of  the 
^g  by  means  of  a  circle 
of  black  cambric  to 
which  it  is  sewed.  About 


with  a  pencil.  Two  long,  nar- 
row eyes  are  also  outlined  in 
pencil  and  filledj[in  with  pink 
crayon.  The  rabbit's  long, 
pointed  ears  are  cut  from  white 
drawing  paper  and  tinted  pink 
inside,  with  water  colors.  When 
the  paint  is  dry  the  ears  are 
creased  through  the  centqp  to 
make  them  stand  erect  and  they 
are  fastened  with  a  drop  of  glue 
to  the  ^g,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  rabbit's  face.  A  stub  of  a 
tail  made  of  Ja  roll  of  cotton  bat- 
ting is  glued  to  the  other  end  of 
the  ^g.  Four  more  short  rolls 
of  cotton  are  fastened  to  the 
under  sides  of  the  egg  for  the 
rabbit's  feet.  The  back  feet 
will  need  to  be  longer,  however, 
than  the  front  ones. 
A  class  of  older  children  will 
be  able  to  make  wonderfully  artistic  and  attractive  little  Easter 
gifts  with  blown  egg  shells.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  cut 
an  empty  ^g  shell,  and  professional  favor  manufacturers 
transform  them  into  all  sorts  of  elaborate  shapes.  For  a 
child's  woric,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ^g  cutting 
to  halves.  A  very  sharp  pair  of  scissors  is  necessary  to  do  this 
cutting  neatly  without  breaking  the  shell.  A  line  should  be 
drawn  around  the  shell  lengthwise  or  crosswise,  as  the  ^g  is 
to  be  cut,  and  the  scissors  are  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  shell 
made  with  a  pin.  Special  ^gxutting  scissors  can  be  bou^t, 
or  manicure  or  embroidery  scissors  may  be  used. 

A  lovely  Easter  egg  gift  for  children  to  make  is  a  growing 
green  plant  in  half  an  ^g  shell.  The  shell  is  cut  in  halves, 
horizontally,  tinted  some  soft  spring  color  with  water  or  oil 
paints,  and  filled  with  damp  earth.  A  bean,  some  bird  seed 
or  some  hemp-seed  is  planted  in  the  earth  a  week  before 
Easter  and  the  tiny  green  plant  that  sprouts  out  of  the  shell 
just  in  time  for  the  feast  of  flowers  will  make,  a  unique  and 
dainty  Easter  offering. 

Egg  brownies  can  also  be  made  of  ^g  shells  from  which 
the  contents  have  been  blown.  One.  of  the  holes  should  be 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  few  tiny  shot  being  dropped 
in.  A  dozen  of  these  little  lead  balls  will  be  sufficient,  and 
after  they  have  been  inserted,  the  opening  in  the  ^g  is  dosed 
by  means  of  a  scrap  of  paper  that  is  pasted  over  it.  The 
brownie's  face  is  then  painted  on  one  side  of  the  ^g,  his  eyes 
being  drawn  big  and  round  like  those  of  the  real  b^wnies 
in  Palmer  Cox's  book.  Some  cotton  will  do  for  hair,  pasted 
over  the  paper,  and  a  pointed  cap,  cut  from  brown  crepe 
paper,  is  made  cornucopia  fashion  and  set  on  top  of  the  little 
man's  head.  On  one  side  of  the  cap  a  crepe  paper  feather 
can  be  stuck.    To  make  the  feather  a  pointed  piece  of  paper 
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the  pigtail  a  fringe 
hair  can  be  drawn 
pencil  on  the  egg,  and 
the  jolly  little  egg  China- 
man is  done. 

But  of  all  the  egg  toys 
possible  of  construction 
or  Easter  use  by  little 
children,  the  ^g  rabbit 
nearly  always  delights 
them  the  most.  The 
egg  rests  on  its  side,  the 
end  which  is  the  nar- 
rower of  the  two  forming 
the  bunny's  head.  A 
mouth  and  nose,  the 
latter  indicated  by  two 
black  dots,  are  drawn 
on  this  end  oi  the  egg 
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IS  fringed,  dipped  in  gold  paint,  and  pasted  to  a  slat,  or  a 
toothpick.  The  comical  little  toy  when  finished  will  r^;ain 
its  balance,  no  matter  how  it  is  placed,  and  will  amuse  a  child 
a  long  time. 

Another  use  of  an  empty  ^gg  shell  which  will  delight  chil- 
dren is  to  transform  it  into  a  football.  The  egg  should  be 
painted  in  stripes  to  imitate  the  sections  of  a  real  football, 
and  any  desired  collie  colors  may  be  used.  When  a  num- 
ber oj  these  ^g  footballs  are  finished,  a  fascinating  game 
can  be  played  with  them.  A  long,  smoothly  polish^  table 
serves  for  playing  the  game,  and  at  each  end  goals  are  made 
by  tying  narrow  ribbon  to  match  the  colors  of  the  eggs  to 
spindles  and  placing  the  spindles  about  the  width  of  the 
table  apart.  The  children  playing  the  game  are  divided  into 
groups,  two  children  at  a  time  playing.  Each  child  tries 
to  blow  an  ^g  Jootball  the  length  of  the  table  between  the 
goals,  from  onej^oal  to  another,  and  then  back  again.  The 
side,  or  team,  who  has  the  most  successful  players  at  the  end 
of  a  half  hour  wins. 

A  doll's  cradle  can  be  made  of  a  portion  of  an  empty  ^g 
shell.  Pencilled  lines  are  drawn  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
aioimd  the  shell,  dividing  it  into  four  sections.  Following 
the  line,  the  upper  quarter  is  cut  away  toward  the  small  end. 
This  cutting  results  in  a  charming  little  canopied  doll's 
cradle.  Narrow  ribbon  should  be  pasted  carefully  around  the 
edge  for  a  binding  and  half  circles,  cut  from  white  cardboard 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  wide,  are  ^ued  to  the  ends  of  the  egg 
for  rockers.  Cotton  batting  may  fill  the  egg  for  a  feather  bed, 
and  a  penny  china^doU  lying  on  the  down  bed  and  covered 
with  a  scrap  of  ribbon  completes  the  toy. 

Another  half  ^g  shell  may  have  a  white  paper  sail  cut  from 
drawing  paper  and  glued  to  a  kindergarten  stick  or  a  tooth- 
pick for  a  mast,  the  mast  and  sail  being  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  ^gg  shell  boat  by  means  of  a  drop  of  wax,  glue,  or  sealing 
wax.  On  the  side  of  this  little  craft  its  name  may  be  neatly 
lettered  in  color  or  ink  by  the  child  who  made  it,  and  for  a 
ci4)tain  the  £aster  boat  may  be  steered  by  a  little  yellow 
cotton  chicken  or  a  tiny  white  rabbit.  These  cotton  batting 
chicks  and  rabbits  can  be  bought  by  the  dozen  for  a  song 
only,  in  any  favor  shop  at  Easter  time. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hosts  of  dainty  Easter  offer- 
ings that  a  child  can  make  alone,  and  without  assistance.  They 
wiU  serve  a  two-fold  int^est,  giving  him  hand  training  and  a 
new  interest  in  the  gentle  art  of  giving  because  of  his  own 
share  in  the  gift  he  has  made. 


March  With  the  Babies 


Anna  J.  Pelton 


THE  weather  had  been  unusually  disagreeable,  de- 
priving the  little  tots  of  their  outdoor  exercise  at  recess 
time  and  taxing  Miss  A's  nervous  energy  to  the  ut- 
most. The  substitution  of  ten  minutes*  physical 
training  for  recess  on  stormy  days  had  been  the  rule,  but 
Miss  A.  considered  it  a  poor  substitution  as  it  always  left 
her  with  forty-eight  "wigglers  in  a  rain-barrel"  during  the 
next  session. 

To  overcome  this  state  of  affairs  the  principal,  second  grade 
teacher  and  Miss  A.  decided  that  on  the  next  stormy  day  they 
would  take  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grade  rooms 
to  the  basement  and  teach  them  games. 

"Three  Deq)"  was  the  first  game  taught.  Half  of  the 
little  ones  were  told  to  form  a  ring,  then  to  drop  hands.  When 
this  was  done  the  other  half  were  told  to  encircle  the  first  ring 
—  each  child  to  stand  close  to,  and  direcdy  back  of,  the  child 
in  front  of  him.  In  this  manner  a  ring  two  deep  was  formed. 
Next  Miss  A.  took  a  set  from  the  ring,  naming  one  "Rimner," 
the  other  "Catcher."  The  "Rimner"  must  run  around  the 
circle  while  the  "  Catcher"  tries  to  tag  him.  The  "Runners" 
game  is  to  dodge  in  front  of  a  set,  thereby  making  it  "three 
deep."    The  third  one  in  the  set  then  becomes  the  *  *Rimncr." 

If  the  "Catcher"  tags  the  "Runner"  then  the  "Runner" 

must  become  the  "Catcher"  and  vice-versa;  or  if  the  thud 

one  in  the  set  is  not  sufi&ciently  sharp-eyed  to  discover  quickly 

that  he  is  tagged  he  must  become  "Catcher"  and  the  first 

'Catcher"  changes  to  "Runner." 


Miss  A.  found  the  game  quite  simple  and  easily  taught.. 
It  was  afterward  taught  to  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades;  but  the  older  ones  took  it  up  no  more  readily  than 
had  the  tiny  people. 

Of  course  during  the  game  there  were  shouts  and  clapping 
of  hands,  and  an  occasional "  Go  it,  Jimmie,"  or  "  Catch  her, 
Alice,  catch  her,"  ascended  to  the  upper  rooms,  but  no  one 
seemed  to  be  even  slighdy  disturbed.  After  the  play  spell 
the  children  tripped  back  to  their  rooms.  •  Miss  A.  always 
found  that  her  forty-eight  "wigglers  in  a  rain-barrel"  bad 
been  turned  into  forty-eight  busy  litde  people,  eager  for  the 
work  placed  before  them. 

"Three  Deep"  became  a  favorite  game  on  the  school 
grounds  during  the  spring  months.  Several  groups  of  chil- 
dren  engaging  in  it  at  the  same  time. 
'  Miss  A.  also  found  bean  bags  a  great  relaxation  for  weary 
bodies.  A  little  bent  wire  hook,  alike  at  both  ends,  was  caught 
in  the  iron  woric  at  the  side  of  each  desk.  A  small  loop  of 
tape  was  sewed  at  one  comer  of  the  bags.  Each  child  had 
his'own  bag  and  as  soon  as  the  game  was  over  himg  it  on  the 
hook  attached  to  his  desk. 

Sometimes  Miss  A.  wouldjgive  the  commands  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "Bean  bags  in  right  hand!  Toss  and  catch 
with  right  hand!  Toss  on  coimt  four  I"  The  little  people 
would  march  and  toss  while  Miss  A.  counted:  "One,  two, 
three,  four!"  As  soon  as  one  missed  he  must  skip  to  his 
seat.  Then  the  commands  were  varied  to  "Left  hand: 
Both  hands,"  etc.  Usually  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  all  the 
wee  ones  down  in  their  seats. 

But  what  the  babies  enjoyed  best  of  all  was  to  have  Miss  A. 
stand  at  the  front  of  the  room  with  a  little  child  on  each  side 
of  her  to  act  as  guard.  All  the  other  children  stand  by  their 
seats,  bean  bags  in  hand.  Miss  A.  calls  a  child's  name.  As 
soon  as  the  owner  hears  it  he  tosses  his  bag  to  Miss  A,  She 
throws  it  back  to  him  quickly,  at  the  same  time  calling  another 
name.  The  guards  catch  and  throw  back  all  the  bags  miss^ 
by  Miss  A.  This  game  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
most  listless,  weary  baby. 

When  the  frost  was  out  of  the  groimd  and  the  days  had 
become  more  pleasant,  the  children  were  surprised  one  morn- 
ing to  find  a  shiny,  brown  bulb,  and  a  smooth  stick  on  their 
desks.  The  stick  yras  flat,  about  four  inches  long  and  pointed 
at  one  end. 

Miss  A.  had  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  chil- 
dren's Christmas  generosity,  so  she  had  purchased  fifty 
Keizerkroon  tulip  bulbs.  She  felt  that  the  dollar  spoit  for 
them  could  not  be  put  to  better  use,  for  she  knew  that  the 
big  red  and  gold  cups  of  the  Keizerkroons  would  appeal  to  the 
little  ones.  The  sticks,  which  some  of  the  fourth  grade  boys 
had  been  good  enough  to  make  for  her,  were  for  the  chU- 
dren's  names. 

Just  before  noon^  with  their  hands  filled  with  bulbs,  sticks 
and  implements  for  digging,  the  first  graders  marched  out- 
of-doors  to  plant  their  precious  brown  treasures.  An  old 
bed  had  been  spaded  and  raked  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

Miss  A.  showed  the  wee  ones  where  to  dig  the  holes,  telling 
them  to  dig  the  holes  nearly  as  deep  s  their  stkks  were  long. 
They  must  remember  that  Jack  Frost  was  liable  to  come 
again.  She  also  cautioned  them  to  be  sure  and  plant  the  bulbs 
with  their  points  upward.  They  were  carefully  covered  with 
about  three  inches  of  earth,  and  the  sticks  with  the  names  were 
stuck  firmly  in  the  ground  above  them.  The  small  one^ 
insisted  that  the  extra  bulbs  be  planted  for  the  principal, 
Miss  A.,  and  other. teachers  whom  they  knew. 

In  the  afternoon  the  babies  took  great  interest  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tills  reading  lesson: 

Miss  A.  gave  us  each  a  brown  bulb. 

They  were  smaller  than  the  narcissus  bulbs. 

She  gave  us  each  a  ppinted  stick. 

We  wrote  our  names  on  the  sticks. 

We  planted  the  bulbs  in  the  big  bed. 

Then  we  stuck  the  sticks  above  our  bulbs. 

We  hope  they  will  grow. 


"^S'JS^'&etj^ci  by  Google 


The  sun  it  shining, 
'Tit  time  to  get  up, 
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Miss  A.  told  them  that  they  might 
plant  the  seeds  in  the  window  boxes, 
but  of  course  they  must  first  find  out 
what  they  were  planting. 

That  afternoon  wee  Jimmy  came 
racing  down  the  square  to  meet  Miss 
A.  He  was  bubbling  over 'with  infor- 
mation. "I  know  what  the  seeds 
are,"  he  hastened  to  tell  her.  "My 
mother  said  that  it  was  a  tomato  you 
ate  raw,  and  stewed  and  in  soup.  Oh, 
may  I  plant  the  seeds?  1*11  be  so 
careful." 

During  the  next  hour  Jimmy  was  a 
very  proud  and  happy  little  man. 


"Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  in, 
Into  tne  world  with  a  stir  and  a  din. 
The  north  wind,  the  east  wind,  the  west 

wind  together. 
In -bringing,  in-bringing  the  March's  wild 

weather." 


That  afternoon  as  Miss  A.  was  leaving  the  school  grounds 
she  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  flower  bed.  ^WhaX  she 
saw  caused  her  to  laugh  heartily.  Around  each  little  stick 
was  carefully  laid  a  circle  of  stones,  making  the  bed  look  for 
all  the  worid  like  a  miniature  graveyard.  It  took  Miss  A. 
back  to  her  own  childhood  days  when  she  took  great  delight 
in  burying  in  her  profusely  decorated  graveyard  beneath  an 
oak  tree  every  dead  thing  she  could  find,  regardless  of  how 
long  dead  that  thing  might  be. 

The  middle  of  the  month  the  six  Dutch  bulbs  were  brought 
up  from  the  basement  and  placed  in  a  sunny  window.  Some 
years  Miss  A.  had  the  bulbs  brought  up  by  t>^'o's  so  as  to 
give  a  succession  of  blooms,  but  this  year  she  decided  to  have 
the  whole  six  in  all  their  glory  by  Easter  time. 

The  older  boys  were  kept  busy  making  seed  boxes  for  the 
window  shelves.  They  were  taking  manual  training  and  really 
did  very  creditable  work.  The  shelves  had  been  made  by 
the  seventh  grade  boys.  Miss  A.'s  room  is  lighted  by  four 
large  windows.  The  boys  smoothed  four  ten-inch  boards 
which  had  been  cut  the  right  length.  They  rounded  the 
outer  comers,  gave  them  a  coat  of  oil,  and  placed  them  under 
the  window-sills  on  the  iron  brackets  that  Miss  A.  had  bought 
for  ten  cents  a  pair. 

The  rules  of  the  School  Board  prohibit  the  driving  of  nails, 
or  screws  into  the  walls;  but  the  chief  inspector  gave  a  permit 
for  these  shelves  and  considered  them  a  great  convenience 
when  finished. 

One  morning  Miss  A.  showed  the  children  a  package  of 
small  flat  seeds.  The  little  ones  examined  them.  They  all 
thought  they  had  seen  seeds  like  them  the  fall  before,  but 
none  could  tell  the  name  of  them.  The  following  lesson  was 
worked  out: 

We  have  some  seeds. 
They  are  small. 
They  are  flat. 

Their  color  is  brownish  gray. 
They  are  not  pansy  seeds. 
They  are  not  poppy  seeds. 
They  are  not  pepper  seeds. 
What  can  they  be? 
Do  you  know? 

The  next  day  the  class  found  this  lesson  on  the  board: 

Your  seeds  came  from  a  garden  plant. 
The  plant  has  red  fruit. 
Horses  and  cows  do  not  like  it. 
I  like  to  eat  it. 
Sometimes  I  stew  it. 
Sometimes  I  eat  it  raw. 
I  like  soup  made  of  it. 
How  do  you  like  it  ? 

The  children  read  the  lesson,  but  were  still  puzzled  con- 
cerning its  name. 


What  to  Do  in  the  Garden 
in   March 

A  Gardener 

IN  March  you  can  plan. 
Find  out  whether  an  oblong,  a  square,  c  :  a  triangu- 
lar garden  will  look  best  and  fit  best  into  your  piece  of 
ground.    Make  up  your  mind  whether  to  plant  flowers 
or  vegetables,  or  both. 

Find  out  which  plants  grow  tall  and  plan  to  put  them  at 
the  back,  that  is  on  the  northerly  side,  where  they  will  not 
shade  the  plants  which  do  not  grow  tall. 

Find  out  what  color  your  soil  is  and  how  hard  it  is;  then 
you  will  know  what  kind  of  soil  it  is.  Find  out  which  plants 
like  to  eat  the  kind  of  soil  you  have  in  your  piece  of  ground 
for  them. 

Notice  where  the  sun  rises  on  your  plot  of  ground  and  ar- 
range to  have  the  rows  of  your  garden  get  each  its  share  of 
sunshine. 

Look  at  some  plans  of  gardens  on  paper  which  are  the 
shape  your  plot  will  allow. 

Get  some  one  to  help  you  with  a  line  stretched  from  stakes 
about  marking  off  and  measuring  your  walks  and  beds. 

Dig  down  deep  and  powder  the  soil  till  it  is  fine  as  sugar 
so  that  the  baby  roots  which  are  to  come  can  get  about  ea^y 
among  the  tiny  particles  of  earth.  Put  in  some  manure,, 
about  one  spadeful  to  three  spadefuls  of  earth.  Your 
plants  will  like  this  as  well  as  you  like  candy.  Decide  which 
plants  to  have  and  get  your  seeds  or  bulbs  or  roots  ready. 

You  can  set  out  rosebushes  or  hardy  phlox  or  peonies  now,, 
and  you  can  plant  beets  and  radishes  if  it  is  not  too  wet. 

The  Soil 

Is  your  soil  yellow  ?  Is  it  hard  to  dig  ?  Is  it  sticky  and  does: 
it  cling  together  in  a  solid  lump  when  you  squeeze  it  in  your 
hand?    Then  it  is  a  clay  soil  and  is  poor  in  plant  food. 

But  if  you  dig  it  well  and  add  some  sand  or  coal  ashes  and 
some  manure  you  can  raise  all  these  in  it: 

Sun-loving  plants  and  clay  soil  plants 

Zinnias  Nasturtiums 

Roses  Mignonette 

Dahlias  Beans  and  Peas 

Golden  Glow  Tomatoes 

A  nice  long  list  and  all  these  are  sun  lovers.  Don't  plant 
any  of  these  in  the  shade  and  make  your  soil  just  as  rich 
with  manure  as  you  can. 

Sandy  Soil  ^-^  j 

Is  your  soil  yellow  but  crumb\5J^jti'y|^en  it  is  a  sandy  soi|^ 
Put  a  little  manure  with  it  and  your  plants  will  grow  almost 
as  fast  as  Jack's  beanstalk.    Here  is  a  list  of  sandy  soil  eating 
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Sandy  Soil  Plants  —Sufi 

I  Loving  Plants 

Cucumbers 

Onions 

Roses 

Squashes 

Tomatoes 

Asters 

Com 

Squashes 

Dahlias 

Beans 

Melons 

Golden  Glow 

Peas 

Citron 

Four  o'clocks 

Beets 

Radishes 

Marigolds 

Carrots 

Poppies 

Verbenas 

Parsnips 

Cannas 

Heliotrope 

Turnips 

In  black  soil,  if  you  add  manure 
and  sand,  you  may  plant  almost  any 
kind  of  seeds. 

Rich  Black  Soil  Plants  —  Sim  Loving 
Plants 


Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Peas 

Beets 

Parsnips 


Cosmos 

Coreopsis 

Phlox 

Zinnias 

Petunias 


Geraniums    • 
Candytuft 
Portulacca  . 
Morning  Glory 
Larkspur 


A  School  Garden 
Good,  but  not  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be  if  eadi  boy  and  girl  took  care  of  his  or  her  favorite  plant  and  the  whole  had 

been  planned  in  an  artistic  manner. 


Tall  Flowers 
Sunflowers 
Sweet  peas 
Larkspur 
Tall  Nasturtiums 
Hollyhocks 
Cosmos 
Golden  Glow 
Dahlias 


Middle-sized  Flowers       Little  Flowers 


Marigolds 

Chrysanthemums 

Phlox 

Four  o'clock 

Poppies 

Campanulas 

Zinnias 

Coreopsb 

Petunias 

Sweet  Williams 


Pansies 

Sweet  Alyssum 
Portulacca 
Argeratum 
Mignonette 
Dwarf  Nastur- 

.  tiums 
Balsams 
Candytuft 


Shade  Loving  Plants 
Ferns 
Begonias 
Pansies 


Forget-me-nots 
Ivv 


If  your  garden  plot  is  shady  do  not  plant  any  but  these 
shade  lovers: 


Little  Garden  Plans 

To  make  a  garden  like  a: 

Find  the  centre,  plant  some  dahlias  or  golden  g^ow  in  a 
circle  in  the  centre.  Make  a  walk  around  the  c^itre.  Mark 
off  two  oblongs,  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  the 
centre  plants. 

In  the  middle  of  these  two  oblongs  plant  grass  seeds 
(March  is  the  very  best  time  to  plant  grass).  Around  these 
plots  of  green  plant  rows  of  zinnias,  marigolds,  with  a  border 
of  sweet  alyssum  and  mignonette. 

To  make  a  garden  like  b: 

Draw  the  square  by  stretching  Imes.  Plant  tall 
plants  in  the  centre,  border  them  with  a  row  of 
salvia. 

Around  this  plant  grass  seed. 

In  each  of  the  comers  plant  dahlias  or  golden  glow 
or  hollyhocks  at  the  back  or  northernmost  side. 
Plant  campanula,  zinnias  next,  putting  low  growing 
border  plants  like  dwarf  nasturtiums  or  alyssum 
next  to  the  green. 

C  is  like  6,  only  it  has  no  green,  is  all  flowers,  or 
flowers  and  vegetables  with  walks. 

To  make  a  garden  like  d: 

Draw  a  triangle.  Border  it  with  poppies,  zinnias, 
four  o'clocks,  with  a  clump  of  hollyhocks  at  the 
back  comer. 

Leave  the  middle  for  green.  This  is  a  fine  plan 
for  a  shady  garden. 

Put  tall  fems  in  the  comer  of  the  shady  garden 
(cinnamon  fems  and  ostrich  fems  are  tall),  with 
smaller  fems  like  the  New  York  or  Lady  fem  next, 
and  tiny  rock  fems  next  th^  border.  Border  it  with 
pansies  if  it  has  the  sun  a  part  of  the  day. 

£  is  a  triangular  garden  full  of  flowers. 

To  make  a  garden  like  /: 

Draw  an  oblong  by  stretching  a  rope  or  string. 
Dig  the  whole  plot  well.  Plant  running  beans 
(scarlet  runner)  for  both  beauty  and  usefulness,  on 
wire  around  the  whole  for  a  hedge,  unless  your  plot 
is  so  small  the  hedge  will  cut  off  the  sun,  when  you 
may  plant  beans  at  the  back  end  and  a  four  o'clock 
hedge  the  rest  of  the  way  around.  Leave  a  walk 
all  around  the  hedge.  Plant  the  little  beds  which 
come  next  with  bush  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  and  radishes. 
Border  them  with  dwarf  nasturtiums.  ^^ 
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prove 


fine  morning, 


What  kind  of  day  was  it  ? 

What  did  they  see  under  the  maple  tree  ? 

What  did  he  have  on  ? 

What  did  Mr.  Wind  wish  he  would  do 
with  it? 

What  did  Mr.  Sun  say  he  could  make 
the  man  do  ? 

Why  did  he  think  he  could  make  him 
do  it? 

What  was  Mr.  Wind's  reply  to  this? 

What  did  they  each  claim? 

What  did  they  decide  to  do  to 
which  one  was  right  in  his  claim  ? 

Who  tried  first? 

What  did  he  make  the  man  dp  ? 

What  did  Mr.  Sun  do? 

What  did  he  make  the  man  do  ? 

What  did  the  man  say  about  the  day? 

What  did  Mr.  Sun  say  to  Mr..  W^ind 
when  the  man  removed  his  coat  ? 

After  these  questions  have  been  asked 
and   answered,   dramatize. 

Open  spaces  (vistas)  and  paths  in  the  garden  (beets  arc  as  handsome  as  cannn  behind  the  flower  border).  ChoOSe  a  child  for  Mr.   Wind    another 

for    Mr.    Sun.     Imagine  the   desk    to   be   the    tree.     Have 

another*  child  represent  the  man  under  the  tree.  Have  hat 
and  coat  on.  Mr.  Wind  and  Mr.  Sun  start  from  opposite 
comers  of  the  room  and  meet  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Wind    Good-morning,  Mr.  Sun. 

Mr.  Sun    Good-morning.    It  is  indeed  a 
Mr.  Wind. 

Mr.  Wind    How  comfortable  everyone  seems! 

Mr.  Sun    Do  you  see  that  man  lying  under  the  maple 
tree?  '  , 

Mr.  Wind    Yes,  what  a  fine  coat  he  has  on. .  I  wish  he 
would  take  it  off.  ,  ** 

Mr.  Sun    1  can  make  him  take  it  off.     I  am  very  strong. 

Mr.  Wind    Strong  indeed!    I  am  stronger  than  you.-- 

Mr.  Sun    Ha!  ha!    I  guess  you  do  not  know  who  I  am. 
I  am  surely  stronger  than  you. 

Mr.  Wind    Oh,  no,  you  are 
than  you. 

Mr.  Sun    Can  you  prove  it? 

Mr.  Wind    Yes.    We  will  take  turns  and  see  who  can 
make  the  man  take  off  his  coat. 

Mr.  Sun    Agreed.    You  try  first. 

Mr.  Wind    Whirr  —  r  —  r  —  r  —  rr.    Whirr —  rr  —  rr 
—  rr. 

The  Man    How  cold  it  is!    I  must  fasten  my  coat.     {Pulls 
cap  over  ears  —  fastens  coat  —  springs  up.) 

Mr.  Sun  It's  no 
use.  Just  watch  me. 
(Mounts  chair,  raises 
arms  and  gates  down 
at  man.) 

The  Man  How 
wartn  it  is  getting! 
What  a  strange  day, 
first  cold  and  then 
hot.  I  must  take  off 
my  coat.  {Removes 
coat.) 

Mr.  Sun  Ha!  ha! 
Who  is  stronger,  Mr. 
Wind,  you  or  I  ? 


A    Primary    Friday   Afternoon 
in  March 

HARkiET  A.  James 

Tell  the  story  of  the  "Wind  and  the  Sun,"  in  the  following 
language: 

One  day  Mr.  Wind  was  out  taking  a  quiet  walk.  On  his 
way  he  met  Mr.  Sun. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  SuYi,*'  said  he. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Wind.  It  is  a.  fine  morning,  indeed," 
replied  Mr.  Sun. 

"How  comfortable  every  one  looks!"  said  Mr.  Wind. 

"See  that  man  lying  under  that  maple  tree  by  the  roadside," 
said  Mr.  Sun. 

"What  a  fine  overcoat  he  has  on.  I  wish  he  would  take 
it  off,"  said  Mr.  Wind. 

"I  can  make  him  take  it  off,"  said  Mr.  Sun,  "because  I 
am  very  strong." 

"Strong  indeed!"  scoffed  Mr.  Wind.  "As  if  I  were  not 
stronger  than  you." 

"Ha!  Hal  "  laughed  Mr.  Sun.'  " I  think  you  do  not  know 
me  very  well.    I  am  sure  I  am  stronger  than  you." 

"I  am  stronger  than  you,  Mr.  Sun." 

"Can  you  prove  it,  Mr.  Wind?" 

^  Yes,  we  will  take  turns  and  see  which  of  us  can  make  that 
man  under  the  tree  take  off  his  coat,"  said  Mr.  Wind. 

"Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Sun.     "You  may  try  first." 

"Whirr  — rr  —  rr rrr!" 

The  mighty  Mr.  Wind  blew  and  blew. 

"  Whirr  —  rrr  —  rr  —  rrr ! " 

"  Whirr '^  rrr  — rrr!" 

Again  he  blew,  stronger,  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  branches  of  the  trees  trembled  and  dropped  many  of 
their  beautiful  leaves.  The  man  under  the  maple  tree  sprang 
up.  He  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  ears.  He  wrapped  his 
coat  closely  about  him  and  fastened  it  securely. 

"How  cold  it  is!"  said  he,  shivering. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Sun.  "Just  watch  me,"  and  smil- 
ing brightly  he  beamed  upon  the  man. 

"  What  a  strange  day  I"  said  the  man.  "  First  it  is  cold  like 
winter  and  then  it  is  as  warm  as  a  summer  day.  "How 
hot  it  is!    I  must  take  off  my  coat." 

He  removed  his  coat. 

"Ha!  hal"  laughed  Mr.  Sun.  "Who  is  stronger,  Mr. 
Wind,  you  or  I?" 

After  telling  this  stor>',  ask  the  following  questions.  Re- 
quire the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Sun  and  Mr.  Wind  when  possi- 
ble: 

.When  Mr.  Wind  met  Mr.  Sun,  what  did  he  say  in  greeting? 
What  reply  did  Mr.  Sun  make  to  Mr.  Wind's  greeting? 


not.    I  am  much  stronger 


Is  this  a  time  to  be 
cloudy  and  sad, 
When    our   Mother 
Nature     laughs 
around; 
When  even   the  deep 
blue  heavens  look 
glad. 
And       gladness 
breathes    from 
the  blossoming 
ground? 

— Bryant 
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LITTLE  PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 


The  Magic  Goose 

(Dramatized  by  Caroline  Haoar,  Supervisor  Fitcfabuig  Normal 
School) 

Characters 


Mother 

Stable  Boy 

Peter 

Cook 

John 

Mayor 

James 

Mayor's  Wife 

Old  Man  of  the  Woods 

King 

Goose  (Feather  Duster) 

King's  Servant 

Mrfid 

King's  Daughter 

(As  many  children  as  teacher  wishes  for  servants  and  people  following 
Peter.) 

Act  I 

(John  and  mother  standing  by  their  house.)    (Desk.) 

John    Mother,  may  I  go  and  chop  down  a  tree? 

Mother  No,  you'd  better  let  Peter  go.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  hurt  yourself. 

John    Oh,  mother,  let  me  go. 

Mother  All  right.  Here  is  a  nice  cake  and  a  bottle  of 
milk  for  your  lunch  and  do  be  careful  and  not  hurt  yourself, 
(jood-bye,  John.  (She  pats  his  back  and  John  goes  off  and 
mother  goes  in  house.) 

(John  goes  into  wood  and  begins  to  chop  down  tree.  Can 
hit  steam-pipe  or  something  metal  in  room  with  ruler  to  make 
a  noise  to  represent  chopping.) 

(Old  Man  appears.) 

Old  Man  Would  you  give  me  some  of  your  nice  cake  and 
milk?     I  am  ver\'  hungry  and  thirsty. 

John    Indeed  I  won't.     I  need  it  all  myself. 

Old  Man  All  right.  Good  luck  to  you,  John.  (Old 
Man  goes  off.) 

John  The  idea  of  giving  him  my  cake.  I  wonder  how  he 
knew  my  name.  (Begins  to  chop  again  when  axe  slips  and 
cuts  his  foot.) 

John  (dropping  axe  and  holding  up  his  foot)  Oh  dear! 
Oh  dear!  I've  cut  my  foot.  I  must  go-  home  to  mother. 
(Limps  to  house.     Mother  comes  out  to  meet  him.) 

Mother  (holding  up  hands)  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  what  have 
you  done?     (She  runs  to  John  and  helps  him  into  the  house.) 

John  (on  way  to  house,  limping)     My  ax  slipped  and  I  cut 


my  foot.  Here  is  the  cake  and  milk;  I  did  not  touch 
them. 

Mother  You  must  rest  in  the  house  and  let  Peter  finish 
cutting  down  the  tree.     (Enter  James.) 

James    What  is  the  matter  with  John  ? 

Mother  Oh,  the  poor  boy  cut  his  foot  when  he  was  trying 
to  cut  down  a  tree.     Peter  must  go  and  finish  it. 

James    Let  me  go,  mother. 

Mother  (getting  a  cloth  and  basin)  No,  I  am  afraid  you  will 
get  hurt.     (She  bends  over  to  look  at  John's  foot.) 

James    I  will  be  very  careful,  mother. 

Mother  Well,  then,  you  may  go.  Take  this  nice  cake  and 
bottle  of  milk  for  your  lunch,  and  do  be  careful.  Good-bye, 
James. 

James    (jood-bye,  mother.     (He  goes  off.) 

Act  II 

(James  comes  into  woods  and  hunts  for  tree  that  John  has 
begun  to  chop.    Fituis  tree.) 

James  Here  the  tree  is  at  last.  (He  begins  to  chop,  then 
stops,  takes  up  cake  and  milk,  seats  himself  and  says)  I  am  so 
hungr>'  that  I  think  I  will  eat  first  and  chop  afterwards.  (Be- 
gins to  eat  and  Old  Man  appears.) 

Old. Man  Pray  give  me  a  bit  of  your  nice  cake  and  milk. 
I  am  ver>'  hungry. 

James    Go  away,  you  beggar,  I've  not  enough  for  myself. 

Old  Man  Good  luck  to  you,  James.  (Old  Man  goes 
away.) 

James  My,  but  I'm  hungr\\  I  will  eat  my  cake  and 
drink  my  milk,  then  I  can  work  better.  (Pretends  to  eat  cake 
and  drink  milk.) 

James  (getting  up  and  wiping  his  mouth  on  his  hand) 
Now  I  feel  better.  (He  goes  back  to  his  chopping.  The  ax 
slips  aftd  cuts  his  arm.) 

James  (holding  on  to  arm)  Oh,  dear!  What  will  mother 
say?  I've  cut  my  arm.  Now  I  must  go  home.  (He  goes 
home  groaning  and  saying)     What  will  mother  say? 

Mollier  (coming  out  of  house)  Oh,  James,  James!  What 
have  you  done?  ^    -  T 

James    Cut  my  arm,  motherQigitized  by  VnOOQ IC 

Mother  Oh,  if  I  had  only  made  Peter  go  in  the  first  ^ce! 
Peter  comes  in)  Peter,  see  what  you  have  made  your  poor 
brothers  suffer.     If  you  had  gone  to  cut  down  the  tree  this 
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would  never  have  happened.  (John  and  James  groan  and 
rub  their  wounded  leg  and  arm,)  Now  take  this  bread  and 
bottle  of  sour  milk  for  your  lunch  and  don't  come  back  until 
the  tree  is  cut  down. 

Peter  I  am  sorry  the  boys  are  hurt.  I  will  cut  down  the 
:ree.     Good-bye,  mother. 

Mother  {working  over  the  other  boys  without  looking  at 
him)  Good-bye.  {Peter  finds  the  tree  and  begins  to  chop. 
At  last  stops  and  says)  I  am  so  hungry  I  will  eat  now  and 
then  cut  down  the  tree.  {He  takes  lunch  and  begins  to  eat 
when  old  Man  comes  in.) 

Old  Man  Will  you  give  me  a  little  of  your  bread  and  some 
of  your  milk  ?    I  am  very  hungry'. 

Peter    You  may  have  it  ail.     {Passes  all  to  Old  Man.) 

Old  Man  Here  is  plenty  for  both.*  Come  and  eat  with 
me.  {They  both  eat,  then  Old  Man  says)  Thank  you,  for 
your  food. 

Peter  You  are  indeed  welcome.  I  must  have  been  very 
hungry  myself  for  never  in  my  life  did  anything  taste  so  good. 

Old  Man  {taking  Peter  by  the  sleeve)  Peter,  you  are  a  good 
boy.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  When  you  have  chopped  down 
that  tree  in  a  hollow  inside  you  will  fifid  a  goose.  Take  it, 
it  is  yours.  Put  it  imder  your  arm  and  go  through  the  town 
on  your  way  home.  If  anyone  touches  the  goose,  cry  out, 
'*Hold  fast,  hold  fast!  hold  fast."  Good  luck  to  you,  Peter. 
{Old  Man  goes  off.) 

Peter  Poor  old  man.  Good  luck  to  you.  {Peter  goes 
hack  to  his  chopping.  After  a  while  says)  There,  the  tree  is 
falling.  What  have  I  here?  A  goose  sure  enough.  {Takes 
vut  duster.)  I  will  take  it  home  to  mother.  {Puts  duster 
under  his  arm  and  starts  off.  Comes  to  village.  {One  comer 
vf  the  room.) 

Maid  Qh,  Peter,  what  a  fine  goosel  May  I  have  one  of 
its  feathers? 

Peter  Help  yoursdf.  {Maid  tries  to  pull  out  a  feather 
and  Peter  cries)  Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  hold  fast!  {Maid 
cannot  let  go  and  follows  after  Peter;  they  pass  the  stable  boy^ 
Tommy.) 

Maid  {holding  out  one  hand  to  him)  Oh,  Tpmmy,  come 
and  help  me.  {Tommy  puts  out  one  foot  and  tries  to  kick 
the  goose f  the  maid  seizes  his  hand,  and  Peter  cries  out)  Hold 
fast,  hold  fast!  {Tommy  cannot  get  free  and  follows  on  one 
Joot.  Peter  walks  on  without  lading  back.  They  come  to 
the  cook  who  has  a  big  spoon  in  his  hand.) 

Maid    Oh,  good  cook,  come  and  help  us. 

Tommy  Oh  yes,  fat  cook,  come  and  help  us.  {Cook 
running  out  and  lifting  up  the  spoon  to  strike  Tommy.) 

Cook  I'll  teach  you  to  make  fun  of  me.  {Hits  at  Tommy, 
Peter  coils  out)  Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  hold  fast.  {Cook  can- 
not  get  away,  but  follows  after,  scolding.  Peter  without  looking 
hack  walks  on  and  meets  the  mayor,  who  seizes  thecook^s  arm.) 

Mayor    What  do  you  mean  by  such  actk>ns  on  the  public 


streets?  Girt,  let  go  of  that  Bby.  Cook,  go  back  to  your 
kitchen.  {Peter  calls  out.)  Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  hold  fast! 
{Mayor  cannot  let  go  and  follows  on,  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. Out  comes  Mayor's  wife,  who  is  a  scold.  She  rushes 
up  to  the  Mayor  and  seizes  him  by  the  arm.) 

Wife  {shaking  Mayor^s  arm)    What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

Peter    Hold  fast,  hold  fast,  hold  fast. 

{Mayor's  wife  has  to  follow  the  procession,  hanging  back 
and  scolding  all  the  time)  ''What  do  you  mean  by  this? 
Let  go!  etc. 

{People  come  running  out.  They  laugh  and  follow  the 
procession,  but  do  not  dare  touch  the  Mayor's  wife.  Peter  goes 
on  paying  no  attetUion  to  anyone  and  they  come  to  the  kmg's 
palace.  The  king's  daughter  sits  in  the  window  with  attend- 
ants, looking  very  sad.  Suddenly  she  starts  up,  points  out  of 
the  window  and  says)  Look  at  that.  {She  laughs  and 
laughs.  The  king  comes  in  with,  followers.  He  sees  princess 
laughing  and  holds  up  his  hands  in  astonishment.) 

Princess  {laughing)  Oh,  oh,  oh!  Look  there,  look  there! 
{Points  out  of  window,  some  chairs  placed  with  a  space 
between,  all  look  out  and  laugh.) 

King  My  daughter  is  well  again.  She  has  laughed.  Tell 
those  people  to  come  here.    {Messenger  runs  to  Peter.) 

Messenger  The  king  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  {Peter 
goes  with  the  procession  to  the  king.) 

King  {laughing)  You  certainly  have  a  queer  pro- 
cession. 

{Peter  looks  behind  him,  starts  in  surprise  and  strokes  the 
goose.) 

Peter  Let  go.  {Instantly  the  people  are  freed  from  each 
other.  Mayor's  wife  seizes  her  husband  and  goes  home  scold- 
ing. The  girl  rubs  her  hand  and  looks  at  Tommy,  who  stretches 
himself,  yawns,  and  Cook  rubs  his  eyes  and  starts  for 
home.) 

King  I  promised  a  big  piece  of  land  or  a  thousand  dollars 
to  the  man  who  could  make  my  daughter  laugh.  Which 
will  you  take? 

Peter    Please,  I'll  take  the  land,  your  Majesty. 

Ktng    Here  is  the  deed.     {Passes  paper  to  Peter.) 

Peter  {scratching  his  head)     What  will  mother  say  ? 


Try  Murine  ^M^m^GoO^Z 


for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  'Granulated  Eyelids. 
Smarting  —  Just  Eye  Comfort. 
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Primary  Drawing  for  the 
Grade  Teacher 

Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Head  of  Department  of  Manual 
Arts,  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Design  and  Decoration 

THE  subject  of  design  may  well  be  considered  at  this 
time  because  of  the  intimate  relation  which  exists 
(in  the  minds  of  children)  bet>^  een  decoration  and 
representation.  To  the  adult  mind  design  is  a  sub- 
ject which  concerns  itself  with  pleasing  proportions,  rhythmi- 
cal relations  of  size,  form,  and  tone,  and  the  orderly  and  con- 
sistent arrangement  of  elements  in  pattern  generally.  De- 
sign on  this  basis  has  little  to  do  with  representation  —  the 
graphic  language.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
drawings  of  children  are  almost  invariably  illustrative,  that 
they  merely  convey  ideas  such  as  one  would  speak  or  write 
if  possible,  and  that  the  very  earliest  drawings  are  indicative 
of  an  effort  to  make  symbols  for  familiar  things.  Also,  it 
will  be  found  that  where  children  do  decorate  playthings 
and  objects  of  their  own  accord,  the  decoration  is,  without 
exception,  pure  representation.  The  child's  idea  of  decora- 
tion is  a  picture;  for  the  Christmas  box  or  calendar,  some 
picture  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  Christmas  tree,  fireplace  or 
hanging  stockings;  for  Hallowe'en,  the  Jack-oMantem. 
In  other  words,  children  make  no  distinction  at  all  bet^^'een 
illustration  and  design.  The  sporadic  instances  where  one 
finds  children  using  borders  of  spots  and  lines,  may  be  usually 
traced  to  the  frank  imitation  of  some  similar  decoration  which 
the  child  has  seen  — hence  a  form  of  representation. 

Decoration  and  ornament  of  a  kind  seem  to  children  a 
necessary  part  of  most  objects;  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
use  any  unfilled  space,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  in  the  class- 
room to  restrain  pupils  from  covering  their  construction 
problems  with  explanatory  pictorial  compositions.  This 
insistent  demand  for  embellishment  must  he  fed  and  satis- 
fied and  the  most  direct  method  of  doing  so  is  to  use  the  pic- 
torial motif  which  children  love,  reduce  it  to  the  simplest 
form  and  employ  it  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is  a  real  waste 
of  time  and  effort  to  give  children  of  the  primary  grades  pat- 
terns of  lines  and  dots  or  other  geometric  f(  rms;  they  lack 
significance  and  fail  to  interest  the  pupils. 

The  choice  of  motif  is  governed  absrlutely  by  the  uses  and 
purpose  of  the  object  to  be  decorated.  A  portfolio  to  hold 
Hiawatha  pictures  will  be  enriched  with  appropriate  pattern 
derived  from  incidents  in  the  legend.  Eskimo  life,  winter, 
animal  stories,  the  street,  vacation  time,  transportation,  etc., 


each  of  these  will  furnish  pictorial  units.  In  each  case  the 
pupil  chooses  a  motif  which  explains  rather  than  decorates. 
The  teacher's  problem  is  to  put  this  subject-matter  into 
ornamental  shape  so  that  the  child  may  by  degrees  become 
familiar  with  the  salient  features  of  orderly  arrangement  and 
balance. 

The  first  step  consists  in  choosing  some  pictorial  theme 
which  can  be  reduced  to  very  simple  arrangement,  as  a  tree 
and  figure;  tree,  figure,  and  building,  or  animal,  tree  and 
fence.  The  source  may  be  an  illustration  the  class  has  al- 
ready nwie.  The  teacher  will  show  on  the  blackboard  how 
this  picture  may  be  simplified  and  separated  to  form  a  border. 
When  pupils  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  orderly 
rejjetition,  the  next  step  is  to  give  some  accent  to  the  simple 
rhythm  and  to  add  details  of  cplor  and  value  which  enhance 
the  appearance  of  the  decoration.  A  good  deal  may  be  done 
with  the  rq)etition  to  give  it  interest.  The  several  objects 
should  vary  in  size  for  the  sake  of  mere  variety,  and  the 
forms  used  should  not  be  too  antagonistic.  Of  course  it  is 
essential  that  no  incongruous  element  be  admitted  to  the 
design.  Above  all  the  border  should  give  the  impression 
of  continuity;  for  this  purpose  a  few  long  lines,  as  sky  or 
ground-line,  fence, , etc.,  are  desirable.  As  a  rule  the  motifs 
children  will  wish  to  use  will  not  emphasize  such  horizontal 
elements. 

Balance 

Of  course  a  very  systematic  repetition  is  balanced  in  a 
way,  but  there  is  a  balance  which  may  exist  within  the  motif 
itself  which  is  must  useful  when  the  pictorial  subject  is  to  be 
used  as  a  stamp  or  seal.  For  this  purpose  the  picture  is  simply 
arranged  symmetrically  with*  reference  to  a  vertical  axis, 
giving  a  motif  which  is  practically  complete  within  itself. 
From  this  point  it  is  but  a  step  to  pattern  which  is  balanced 
on  two  axes  giving  the  pattern  for  tiles,  box  tops  and  other 
regular  areas.* 

These  fundamental  principles  of  repetition  and  balance 
can  be  taught  more  easily  through  pictorial  themes  than  any 
other  material.  The  result  is  still  pictorial,  but  the  child 
has  acquired  a  new  conception  of  decoration  and  is  in  the 
frame  of  mind  to  learn  that  ornament  must  follow  some  sys- 
tem of  arrangement. 

Symbolism 

The  problem  of  design  is  less  difficult  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  because  young  children  are  more  critical  about  the 
significance  of  the  design  than  about  its  form.     They  find 

*  niuatradons  of  pattern  which  is  symbolic  and  such  as  has  grown  fraai  pictorial 
sourcfss  were  shown  in  a  paper  by  the  writer  in  Popular  Educator^  for  November,  iqxo* 
pages  140-141. 
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much  to  interest  them  even  in  the  rather  vague  symbols  of 
the  Indians,*  and  soon  learn  to  devise  patterns  in  straight 
lines,  which  are  all  suflBcient  for  decuriatrve  uses..  Buildings, 
utenals,  vehicles,  even  animals,  trees,  and  plant  forms,  can 
be  done  in  very  iew  lines^.a«d  these  things  are  quite  proper . 
for  design  purposes.  It  should  be  the  endeavor,  when 
decocation  is  desired,  to  symbolize  the  purpose,  season  or 
event  which  gives  rise  to  the  object  to  be  enriched.  If  design 
is  taught  in  this  way,  from  the  pictorial  standpv.inl;j  with  per- 
sistent emphasis  on  order  and  system  in  arrangement  without 
regard  at  all  for  the  degree  of  realism  involved,  children  will 
come  to  the  upper  grade  with  clear  ideas  concerning  pattern. 
They  will  be  ready  to  take  up  principles  and  conventions  in 
due  course. 

Uses  of  Design 

Just  because  the  young  pupil  is  absorbed  in  drawing  as  a 
language  the  uses  of  design  in  the  primary  grades  are  strictly 
limited.  But  few  of  the  things  children  make  need  ornamenta- 
tion, and  those  few  a  minimum  amount.  Decoration  should 
be  used  sparingly  —  only  when  it  is  evidently  required  to 
complete  the  construction.  As  a  rule  the  pupil's  time  can 
be  spent  most  advantageously  in  learning  to  draw  and 
developing  his  ability  to  express  himself.  This  is  the  para- 
Tnount  purpose  of  drawing  at  this  time  in  school;  the  cour^ 
must  not  be  weakened  by  too  much  design,  which  in  great 
measure  can  be  accomplished  with  greater  ease  and  to  more 
purpose,  a  year  or  two  later. 

*  Certain  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ingtoDt  D.  C.  j^ve  ample  information  concerning  Indian  Design  as  applied  to  Weaving 
Pottery,  and  Basketry.    Such  motifs  are  most  instructive. 


A  Literature  Lesson 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod* 

Mary  T.  Draper 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night  »• 

Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe  — 

In  what  do  people  usually  go  sailing  ?  What  was  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod's  boat?    When  did  they  go  sailing? 

Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 

Who  has  ever  been  sailing?  What  did  you  sail  on?  If 
you  sailed  all  the  way  down  the  river  what  would  you  come 
into?  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  sailed  down  a  river  and 
into  a  sea,  too,  but  th^ey  sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light  into 
a  sea  of  dew.  What  does  this  make  you  think  of  ?  It  makes 
me  think  of  a  street  lamp  on  a  wet  night.  You  know  how 
bright  the  li^t  is  and  how  it  seems  to  stream  away  until  it 
is  lost  in  the  mist. 

Does  mother  ever  leave  a  light  in  the  room  when  she  puts 
you  to  bed?  Do  you  remember  how  bright  the  light  is  at 
first  and  how  it  gets  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  fades  away? 

"Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?** 

The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 
"We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 
Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we!" 
Said  Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Who  saw  the  three  sailing  in  the  sea  of  dew  ?  What  did 
the  old  moon  ask  them?  What  did  they  answer?  What  is 
a  fisherman's  net  made  of?    What  were  their  nets  made  of? 

The  eld  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe, 
And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 

Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 


What  did  the  old  moon  do  when  the  three  said  they  had 
cjme  fishing?  What  does  any  sail-boat  need  to  speed  it 
over  the  sea  ?  What  did  the  wind  that  sped  the  little  fisher- 
men all  night  long  do  to  this  sea  of  dew  ? 

The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea  — 
"  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish  - 
Never  afeard  are  we*'; 
So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

What  were  the  fish  ?  Were  they  afraid  of  the  little  fisher- 
men?   What  did  they  say? 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam  — 

Then  d^wn  fram  the  skies  came  the  wooden  sh^e, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home. 

After  they  had  fished  alLnight  what  happened? 

'Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail  it  seemed 

As  if  it  could  not  be,  ' 

And  some  folks  thought  'twas  a  dream  they'd  dreamed, , 

Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea  — 
But  I  shall  name  you  the  fisherman  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

Reread  the  first  three  stanzas  to  give  the  complete  picture. 

What  are  Wynken  and  Blynken? 
^     What  is  Nod? 

What  is  the  wooden  shoe  ?  ' 

Was  this  a  real  sail  ? 
What  was  it? 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes. 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head; 
And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 

Is  a  wee  one's  trundle-bed. 

What  do  you  think  mother  was  doing  while  baby  was 
dreaming  this  dream  ? 

So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 

Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 
And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things, 

As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea. 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And  Nod. 

What  kmd  of  a  mother  was  this  who  sang  such  beautiful 
songs  to  her  baby  while  she  was  rocking  him  to  sleep? 


•  From  •*  A  Littk  Book  of  Western  Verse." 
Published  by  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 


Copyright.  1889,  by  Eugene  Field. 


Pussy  Willow's  Secret 

Pussy  willow  had  a  secret  that  the  snow-drops  whispered  her, 
And  she  purred  it  to  the  south-wind  while  it  stroked  her  velvet 

fur; 
And  the  south  wind  hummed  it  sofdy  to  the  busy  honey-bees. 
And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple  trees; 
And  these  dropped  it  to  the  wood-brooks  brinmiing  full  of 

melted  snow, 
And  the  brooks  told  Robin  Redbreast,  as  they  chattered  to 

and  fro; 
Little  Robin  could  not  keep  it,  so  he  sang  it  loud  And  clear       T 
To  the  sleeping  fields  and  meadows,Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
"Wake  up!  cheer  up!   spring  is  here!  O 
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Blackboard  and  Sand   Table 
Series 

The  Maple  Sugar  Camp 

(With  Illustrations  by  Prof.  C.    F.  Whitney,  Salem   State  Normal 
School,  and  Text  by  A.  C.) 

THE  foreground  is  the  sand  table  covered  with  green 
burlap,  leaves,  etc.,  with  one  or  two  twigs  for  trees. 
The  "shanty"  is  cut,  roof  and- all,  from  one  paper. 
(See  diagram.)  The  children  draw  the  plan  of  this 
on  the  blackboard  before  cutting.  They  draw  the  rectangle 
for  the  roof  —  give  them  the  measurements.  To  the  two 
lower  comers  add  the  parts  which  are  to  make  the  two  sides. 
This  makes  the  front  easy. 

Next  to  the  drawing  add  the  rectangle  for  the  back.  After 
rudely  marking  out  these  parts  the  children  can  cut  the  whole 
much  more  easily  from  the  piece  of  paper.  Give  them  the 
measurements,  line  by  line. 

The  roofs  of  the  two  little  buildings  in  this  picture  were 
sprinkled  with  a  few  leaf  bits  and  sand  to  give  the^fi  a  rough 
"woodsy"  look.  The  chimney  in  the  shanty  is  a  bit  of  slate 
pencil. 

The  backgroimd  is  blackboard  work  behind  the  sand 
table  and  is  much  easier  of  execution  than  appears  at  first 
sight. 

Give  the  blackboard  a  liberal  "smudging"  of  white  to 
start  with,  having  the  chalk  held  flat-wise  and  drawn  across 
the  board  several  times  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right.  About  in  the  middle  of  the  blackboard  part  of  the 
•  picture,  and  nmning  horizontally,  rub  off  a  broad  line  of  the 
white,  leaving  the  blackboard  bare.  To  intensify  this  dark 
horizontal  belt  in  the  picture  rub  in  a  little  black  chalk  with 
a  cloth,  the  eraser,  or  the  fingers.  Make  also  in  the  same 
way,  a  broad  field  of  dark  running  down  to  the  sand  table. 
Stroke  in  the  dark  tree  trunks  with  black  chalk.  In  this  last 
field  of  dark  draw,  with  a  short  piece  of  chalk  held  flat- 
wise, the  white  tree  tnmks,  about  one  stroke  to  a  trunk. 
Add  the  white  branches  with  the  end  of  the  chalk.  Sweep 
these  in  fearlessly  against' the  contrasting  background. 

Intensify  the  white  near  the  "chimney"  of  the  shanty  and 
dash  in  a  few  dark  strokes  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  On  the 
dark  field  draw  the  sugar  buckets,  and,  with  a  few  strokes 
with  a  bit  of  chalk  held  flat-wise,  dash  in  the  wood-pile, 
which  is  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  boiling  of  the  sap. 

Language  Lesson 

The  children  are  led  to  tell  about  the  maple  trees  which 
have  liquid  sweetness  for  their  sap;  how  the  sap  starts  upward 
in  spring;  how  the  maple  tree  is  "tapped"  in  the  trunk;  how 


ShecL 


the  sap  is  boiled  over  a  fire  in  the  woods  and  turned  out  to 
cool. 

But  maple,  sugar  making  is  real  work  for  the  grown-ups. 
The  buckets  must  be^  watched,  emptied,  and  the  contents 
carried  to  the  fire.  The  tr^  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  sap 
too  long  lest  they  die;  the  sugar  must  be  boiled  long  enough 
to  boil  out  the  water  in  the  sap,  but  not  too  long,  it  must  not 
be  burned  nor  wasted,,  and  no  sticks  nor  dirt  of  any  kind  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  it. 


The  Windmill 

(A  Finger  Play)  i 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Away  and  away, 
So  very  high. 
Whirl  the  windmill  arms 
Against  the  sky. 
{Hands  crossed  above  heads.    Move  in  a  circular  manner.) 

Aroimd  and  around. 
And  aroimd  they  go. 
(Continue  motion.) 

Now  very  fast, 
Now  very  slow. 

The  windmill,  oh. 

Is  useful,  quite. 
It  pumps  the  water 

With  all  its  might. 
(Right  fist  upon  left  fist.    Move  up  and  dawn.) 

It  makes  big  farm 

Machinery  go; 
(Turns  hands  round  and  round.) 
As  it  whiris  so  fast, 

And  very  slow. 

It  grinds  the  com, 

And  grinds  the  wheat; 
(Moves  right  hand  in  circular  manner  on  top  of  desk.) 
For  many  boys 

And  giris  to  eat. 


Oh,  the  windmill  is 
A  power  on  high.  .  .      . . 
(Hands  crossed  above  Aeo&pg't'zed  by 
As  it  whirls  its  arms 
Against  the  sky. 
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Snowdrops  and  Crocuses 
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Have  you  Men  the  snow-drops  in    the    gar-  den       beds.         Lift -ing  from  the  mould  their  shy  and  dain  •  ty     heads? 
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Have  you  seen  the  cro  -  Cus  •  es    so     bold    and    gay, 
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Blue  and  gold  and  pur-  pie     in  their  bright  ar  -  ray  ? 
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Rbfrain.  .  /h  masurka  time  with  accent  well  marked 
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Snow  -drops  and    cro  -  cus-es, 


Her  -aids      of    SpHng,         Snow-drops  and    cro  -  cus-es,     Your  praise  well  sing ; 
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When  all    the    earth  is  bare,   Spring-ing    up    here    and  there.  Bios  -soms     of    beau-ty    rare,    Sweet  flow'rs  of  Spring. 
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Snowdrop  hangs  her  modest  head 

And  looks  so  shy; 
Crocus  holds  her  glowing  cup 

Towards  the  sky; 
Which  of  them  we  love  the  best 

Tis  hard  to  say, 
Each  of.  them  is  charming  in 

Her  own  sweet  way. 

Snowdrops  and  crocuses! 

Heralds  of  Spring! 
Snowdrops  and  crocuses! 

Good  news  you  bring! 
Tellmg  that  Winter's  past, 
Bright  days  returning  fast,  • 

And  we  shall  greet  at  last, 

Fair  flowers  of  Spring. 

l*his  song  may  be  used  in  various  ways:  as  a  sDng  pure 
and  simple,  as  a  game,  or  as  a  song  and  dance.  The  refrain 
is  written  in  mazurka  time,  and  lends  itself  well  to  a  simple 
dancing  step.  When  played  as  a  game,  the  smallest  children 
will  be  naturally  chosen  to  be  the  snowdrops.  The  tallest 
ones  will  form  the  palings  roimd  the  garden,  while  the  others 
will  represent  the  crocuses.  Concentric  rings  of  snowdrops 
and  crocuses  may  be  formed.  Their  contrasting  attitudes 
are  suggested  in  the  words  of  the  song.  The  flower  cups 
themselves  may  either  be  formed  by  tihe  children's  hands, 


or  artificial  flowers  may  be  made  and  used.  The  making 
of  these  will  form  an  interesting  occupation  for  the  older 
children. 

Even  in  March  there  is  litde  material  usually  available  for 
nature  study.  The  most  appropriate  subjects  are  those 
suggested  in  the  song  for  the  month  buds,  which  should  now 
be  gathered  and  kept  in  school,  and  the  brave  little  coltsfoot 
plant,  also  the  celandine,  if  the  season  is  early.  The  bulbs 
usually  make  great  advance  during  this  month,  and  show 
some  new  features  every  week. 

The  kindergarten  occupations  will  connect  themselves  with 
the  development  of  the  bulbs  and  buds  of  trees  —  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  celandines  and  the  coltsfoot.  Paintings  from  natiire 
should  be  made  of  the  flowers  and  also  of  the  buds;  the  latter, 
at  all  events,  should  be  dated,  so  that  a  perfect  record  of 
growth  may  be  kept.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  date  all  such  work 
for  reference. 

These  flowers  are  very  effective  in  colored  paper  cutting. 
The  snowdrops  provide  rather  fine  work,  and  should  only  be 
attempted  by  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  school.  They 
should  be  mounted  on  a  gray  background.  Crocuses  are  not 
nearly  as  difficult;  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  very  fine  green 
strips  for  leaves.  These  flowers  can  also  be  made  in  tissue 
paper  for  use  in  the  game.  The  whole  crucus  plant,  includ- 
ing the  bulb,  makes  an  excellent  modelling  exercise  for  thJ/> 
older  children.  Other  modelling  exercises  may  be  takeir^ 
from  the  stories,  which  also  will  provide  for  any  other  occu- 
pations taken;  e.  g,,  stick-laying,  building,  drawing,  etc. 
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The  Boiling  of  the  Sap 

Alice  E.  Allen 

IT  was  a  glory  of  a  morning.    When  the  sun  flashed  up 
above  the  hills,  hanging  out  long  purple  and  golden 
and  crimson  streamers,  David   and   Philip  didn't   try 
plain  walking  any  longer  —  they  just  danced  over  the 
crust. 
But  Oldljohn  shookJ|his[]head.     "Means  a  break-up,"  he 

said. 

David  and  Philip  danced  back  so  many  times  to  tell  Old 
John  of  something  new  they  had  found,  that  they  all  three 
came  to  the  sugar-bush  together.  "Sugar-bush"  is  what 
Old  John  called  the  big  grove  of  maple  p-ees  where  the  maple 
sugar  was  made.  David  and  Philip  spoke  of  it  as  the  "  sugar- 
btishes."  "  You  see,  John,"  David  explained  politely, "  there's 
ever  so  many  more  than  one  bush/' 

David  and  Philip  had  helped  Old  John  tap  the  trees  all  on 
the  sun-side.  They  had  helped  put  in  the  spouts  and  hang 
the  shiny  tin  buckets.  They  had  helped  empty  the  sap  and 
boil  down  and  sugar  off.  But  to-day  was  to  be  the  very  best 
of  all  the  sugar-days.  Old  John' had  to  start  very  early  to 
town  with  the  sugar  already  macfe  —  pounds  and  pounds  of 
delkious,  crisp,  clean-cut  cakes.  And  David  and  Philip 
were  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  great  kettle  of  boiling  sap, 
which  would  turn  slowly,  but  surely,  into  sweet,  thick  brown- 
.  gold  sirup.  By  the  time  the  sirup  was  ready  to  sugar  off. 
Old  John  expected  to  be  back  from  town.  And  after  they 
had  eaten  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  they  were  to  have 
all  the  rest  to  make  into  little  cakes  for  Father  and  Mother  in 
the  city  —  hearts  and  stars  and  leaves  —  with  dear  little  scal- 
lopy  edges. 

"All  you  want  to  do,"  said  Old  John,  as  he  built  the  fire 
and  poured  the  sap  into  the  kettle,  "is  to  keep  the  fire  going 
brisk  and  pour  in  a  pailful  of  sap  from  the  hogshead  when  it 
begins  to  boil  down.  There's  just  about  enough  sap  left  to 
keep  it  going  till  I  get  back." 

Old  John  went  back  to  the  house  across  the  lots.  Soon 
David  and  Philip  heard  his  loud  "Ge-dap!"  to  old  Sampson, 
as  he  drove  out  of  the  yard  along  the  crusty  road  toward  town. 

David  and  Philip  sat  by  the  fire.  Each  moment  the  woods 
grew  more  beautiful.  The  sun  climbed  up  higher,  bringing 
the  wind  with  it.  Together  they  filled  the  woods  full  of 
lovely  flickering  lights  and  dancing  t>^ig-shadows.  The 
crust  began  to  melt  along  the 
edges.  Here  and  there  tufts  of 
green  things  showed. 

How  good  that  boiling  sap  did 
smell!  David  and  Philip  sniffed 
and  sniffed  till  their  mouths 
fairly  watered.  Old  John  said 
that  a  watched  pot  never  boiled. 
But  this  one  did  —  boiled  and 
boiled  and  boiled,  sending  up 
great  golden  bubbles  which  burst 
into  the  sweetest  steam. 

It  had  been  arranged  that 
David  should  bring  the  first  pail- 
ful of  sap  from  the  hogshead 
to  the  kettle;  Philip  the  second; 
David  the  third,  and  so  on.  But 
when  David  tugged  away  at  his 
first  one,  he  decided — and  Philip 
gladly  agreed — that  Philip  should 
help  him  now,  and  when  Philip's 
turn  came,  David  would  help 
him.  So  together  they  tugged 
the  pail  of  colorless  liquid  to 
the  kettle  and  poured  it  in. 

All  that  long  morning,  David 
and  Philip  tended  the  fire  and 
poured  fresh  sap  into  the  kettle. 
The  sun  grew  so  warm  that  every- 
where the  snow  melted  and  ran 


away  in  little  rivers.  The  sap  ran,  too,  brimming  up  the 
buckets  and  splashing  over  on  the  ground.  But  David  and 
Philip  were  too  busy  boiling  down  to  remember  the  s^>-buckets. 

"It's  strange,"  said  David  at  length  —  there  was  a  great 
smudge  of  black  above  his  left  eye  and  another  on  his  ri^t 
cheek — "but  this  sap  doesn't  get  any  thicker  no  matter  how 
long  it  boils.  It  just  bubbles  and  steams  —  but  it  doesn't 
get  any  sugarier." 

Philip  peered  into  the  ketdc,  too.  His  face  was  even  blacker 
than  David's. 

"It  gets  waterier,"  he  said. 

The  sun  shone,  the  wind  blew  gaily.  The  snow  melted,  the 
sap  ran  and  splashed  on  the  grou|id.  The  woods  were  full 
of  sparkling  hurrying  things.  Everything  hurried  except  the 
boiling  sap.  When  David  and  Philip  poured  in  the  last  pail- 
ful from  the  hogshead,  the  sap  seemed  no  nearer  sugar  than 
it  had  been  when  they  began.  They  spilled  about  half  of  the 
pailful  into  the  fire  and  the  fire  almost  went  out.  It  was  only 
just  nicely  going  again,  when  Old  John  came  splashing  along 
in  his  rubber  boots. 

"Roads  broke  up,"  he  explained.  "Thought  old  Samp- 
son'd  never  get  here.  Couldn't  hurry  him  a  mite.  Your 
aunt  sent  some  lunch  over.  Thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  eat 
in  the  woods.    Ready  to  sugar  off?" 

"John,"  said  David  soberly,  "the  sugar  won't  sugar!" 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  just  as  soberly,  "it  won't." 

"We've  put  in  almost  all  the  sap,"  said  David. 

"Yes,  John,"  said  Philip,  "we  have." 

Old  John  peered  at  the  see'hing  steaming  mass  in  the 
kettle.  He  sniffed  —  peered  in  again  —  sniffed  again.  Then, 
without  a  word,  he  went  toward  the  hogsheads  beside  the 
sugar-shanty. 

He  looked  into  the  empty  one  —  he  just  glanced  at  the 
full  one  beside  it.  Then  his  old  face  wrinkled  into  a  big 
smile,  which  rippled  into  a  chuckle,  and  ended  in  a  great 
jolly  roar  of  lau^ter. 

David  had  to  laugh  just  to  see  him     So  did  Philip. 

"What  — what  is  it,  John?"  gurgled  David. 

"The  sap's  in  the  other  hogshead,"  cried  Old  John  between 
great  laughs.  "This  one  held  the  water  for  rinsing  the  tins. 
No  wonder  you  didn't  make  much  sugar.  You've  been 
boiling  water  all  the  time." 

"Oh,  oh,"  cried  David,  half  laughing,  half  crying. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,"  cried  Philip,  one-quarter  laughing,  three- 
quarters  crying. 
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"The  sugar-cakes,"  cried  David,  "for  Father!" 
"And  Mother!"  wafled  PhiUp. 

Old  John  stopped  laughing,  though  his  eyes  still  twinkled. 

"There's  plenty  of  time,"  he  said,  "and  plenty  of  sap. 

"We'll  just  cat  our  lunch  —  and  then  we'll  get  to  sugaring!" 


What  Dickie  Discovered 

Dora  Marchant  Conger 


01 


[  —  bother  1"  said  Dickie  boy,  when  mother  asked 
him  to  run  down  to  the  store  on  an  errand.  "Do 
have  to  go?  It's  such  a  lovely  day,  and  I  want 
to  play  marbles." 

"Dcm't  you  think  you  would  have  plenty  of  time][to  play, 
and  go  after  the  sugar,  too?"  asked  mother. 

"I  'spose  I  would,"  pouted  Dickie.  "But  I'd  just  like  to 
have  one  day  when  I  didn't  have  to  do  a  single  thing  I  didn't 
want  to  —  not  weed  the  garden,  nor  run  errands,  nor  any- 
thingl" 

"Dickie,"  said  mother,  "let's  make  a  bargain.  You  may 
have  just  that  kind  of  a  day  to-morrow,  if  to-day  you  will 
do  what  I  ask  you  to  — no,  it's  not  hard,"  she  added,  "for 
Dickie  b^[an  to  make  a  long  face.  "It  is  just  this  —  I  want 
you  to  go  over  the  house,  and  bam,  and  yard,  and  down  the 
road,  and  watch  all  the  animals  and  people  you  see  and  count 
all  those  which  aren't  doing  anything.  Then,  to-morrow 
you  may  have  a  whole  day,  to  do  as  you  like." 

"That's  easy,"  said  Dickie.  "Just  to  look  around  and 
watch  things.  All  right,  mother,  I'll  b^in  now"  —  and  he 
started  off  to  the  bam. 

Peggy  was  in  her  stall,  mimching  away  at  some  hay. 

"There,"  thought  Dickie,  "she  isn't  doing  a  thing  but 
enjoying  herself  in  this  nice  cool  bam.-"  But  just  then,  Patrick, 
the  hir^  man,  came  into  the  stable,  and  backing  Peggy  out 
of  the  stall,  began  to  harness  her  to  the  buggy. 

"Your  father  has  to  go  to  Bentonburg,"  he  told  Dickie. 
"And  a  long,  hot  drive  it  will  be  for  the  both  of  them." 

"Didn't  father  want  to  go?"  asked  Dick. 

"  Indeed,  and  he  did  not.  He  wanted  to  finish  getting  in  the 
hay  in  the  Long  Meadow,  but  somebody  telephoned  him  about 
some  business,  and  he  had  to  start  right  away." 

Just  then  a  hen  hopped  in  the  stable  door,  and,  turning  her 
head  from  side  to  side,  walked  past  Dickie  with  a  very  digni- 


fied air.  "There,"  he  thought,  "that  old  hen  doesn't  have  a 
single  thing  to  do  all  day  long!"  But  just  then  the  hen  saw 
some  grains  of  com  which  Patrick  had^illed,  and  how  she 
did  gobble  them  up! 

"Perhaps  she  does  have  to  find  part  of  her  breakfast," 
thought  Dick.  "I'm  glad  I  don't  have  to  himt  around  for 
mine!"  Just  then,  another  hen  flew  out  of  a  haymow  with 
a  great  clatter  and  "Cut-cut-cut-cutah-cutl"  and  Dick  felt 
down  in  the  soft  hay  to  find  the  egg  she  was  making  such  a 
fuss  about  having  laid.  "Why,"  he  thought,"  perhaps  I'll 
^ave  this  very  egg  for  breakfast  to-morrow !  I  never  thought 
about  the  hens  working  for  ifie,  before." 

The  cows  were  all  out  at  pasture,  so  he  passed  on  to  the 
garden.  But,  thinking  about  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast  made 
him  remember  how  much  he  liked  great  cool  bowls  of  old 
Whitey's  rich  milk,  and  how  good  her  thick,  yellow  cream 
tasted  on  strawberries,  every  night,  for  supper.  "H'm," 
he  thought  —  Old  Whitey  is  a  pretty  good  cow  to  give  us 
such  nice^)nilk  and  cream  and  butter." 

Joe  was  hoeing  com  in  the  garden.  It  was  so  warm  that 
he  had  to  stop  every  now  and  then  to  wipe  off  the  perqjira- 
tion  which  was  running  down  his  face.  Plenty  of  work 
there  —  and  Dick  did  not  stay  very  long,  but  crossed  over 
to  the  orchard.  The  birds  were  twittering  in  the  trees,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  live  up  among  the  leaves,  where 
it  was  shady  and  cool  —  But  then  he  remembered  that  they 
had  to  build  their  own  hbmes,  and,  as  he  watched  them, 
he  saw  how  hard  they  were  working  to  keep  the  baby  birds 
from  being  hungry.  Every  time  a  robin  came  back  with  a 
worm,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  three  little  birds  which  seemed 
all  mouth,  as  they  opened  their  bills  for  the  breakfast  that  was 
brought  them. 

"My!"  he  thought.  "Those  mamma  and  papa  birds  have 
a  big  job  on  hand  trying  to  fill  up  those  babies!"  Then  he 
looked  down  the  road,  and  there  was  Ned  Willis  coming  along 
—  the  very  boy  he  liked  best  to  play  with !  He  was  one  of 
the  big  boys,  and  Dicli  thought  everything  he  did  just  about 
right. 

"Say,  Ned,  can't  you  go  a-fishing?"  he  called  out. 

"Not  to-day,"  Ned  replied.  "I've  got  to  get  some  nails. 
Father  is  busy,  and  he  is  going  to  let  me  mend  the  fence  where 
the  cows  got  in  the  garden  last  ni^t.  Good-bye  —  see  you 
to-morrow." 

By  this  time,  Dick  was  beginning  to  feel  it  was  a  pretty 
busy  worid.    The  bees  were  humming  away  in  the  clover 
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field  as  if  they  hadn't  a  moment  to  spare  if  they  wanted  to 
make  all  the  honey  they  had  planned,  and  in  the  Long  Meadow, 
down  the  hill,  the  mowing  machine  was  singing  a  song  all 
its  own. 

Dickie  went  toward  the  house.  Here  was  Rover,  stretched 
along  the  front  step,  taking  a  fine  ns^,  though  the  flies  did 
bother  him  rather  badly.  But  then  some  one  called,  "There, 
Rover,  come.  Rover,"  and  he  had  to  go  out  and  walk  in  the 
machinery  which  turned  the  chum.  Dickie  thought  that 
looked  like  pretty  hard  work,  to  walk  and  walk  and  never  get 
anywhere. 

As  he  passed  the  kitchen  window,  such  a  good  smell  was 
wafted  out' that  he  stopped  and  sniffed  a  moment.  Then 
he  went  in.  There  was  Hannah,  making  cookies.  "Want 
some?"  she  said.  A  platter  of  big,  brown  tempting  ones  was 
on  the  table,  and  she  was  just  putting  some  nK)re  panfuls  in 
the  oven.  Hannah  gave  him  two.  "Don't  eat  them  yet," 
she  said,  "or  you'll  bum  your  tongue!"  so  he  started  off 
toward  the  side  porch,  where  he  had  left  his  mother.  She 
was  sewing  on  something,  and  he  could  see  it  was  the 
gray  trousers  he  had  tom  in  the  big  apple  tree  the  day 
before. 

"Where  is  Nell?"  he  asked.  Nell  was  his  big  sister, 
and  he  had  not  seen  her  all  morning  —  not  since  bres^ast. 

"Nell  is  writing  some  letters  for  father,"  mother  replied. 
"He  is  so  tired  and  busy  these  days  that  he  said  he  simply 
couldn't  find  time  for  them,  and  Nell  asked  if  she  couldn't  do 
it  for  him." 

Dick'  sat  on  the  top  step  a  moment,  with  one  hand  propping 
up  his  chin.  Then  he  walked  down  to  the  stepping  stone, 
and  sat  there  while  he  finished  his  cookies.  Suddenly  he 
noticed  an  ant  trying  to  carry  off  a  crumb  he  had  dropped. 
It  was  a  big  crumb  —  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the  ant, 
which  was  struggling  hard  to  pull  it  along. 

Dickie  sighed  and  went  up  the  steps  a^ain,  till  he  stood 
at  his  mother's  side. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "I  guess  every  single  thing  has  to  work. 
I  can't  find  anything  that  isn't  working  except  the  cat,  and 
even  she  was  washing  the  kittens'  faces,  and  I  know  she 
catches  mice,  sometimes.  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  be  so 
different  from  everybody  else  in  the  world.  Do  you  think 
I  would  have  time  to  go  for  the  sugar  before  dinner?" 


Overall  Boy 


The  overall  boy  may  have  a  yellow  straw  hat  with  bright 
colored  band  of  red  and  green  stripes.  Give  him  blue  overalls 
with  different  colored  patch.  Stripe  his  diirt  \i\fith  pink  and 
green  stripes,  and  give  him  black  shoes. 


Blackboard  Stories     III 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  old  lady,  and 
she  lived  in  a  funny  little  house,  shaped  like  this: 

[   It  had  only  one  window  in  it  at  one  end  like  this: 

There  was  so  little  room  in  this  very  queer  house 
the  little  old  lady  decided  to  have  a  piazza  built, 
and  when  it  was  dpne,  it  looked  like  this: 

Quite  near  by  she  had  a  pond: 


«59 


and  she  used  often  to  go  there  and  sit  under  the  trees  at 
one  end,  and  they  looked  like  this: 


One  day,  as  she  was  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the 
pond,  she  discovered  two  little  roads  leading  off  into  the 
woods,  and  they  looked  just  like  this: 


She  kept  a  boat  on  the  pond,  and  one  day  she  started  off 
to  take  a  sail.  She  got  into  the  boat  and  sailed  around  and 
arotmd  the  pond,  and  then  got  out  and  walked  home: 


w» 
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HELPING 
ONE  /INOTHER 


Real  Kittens  and  Bunnies 

The  children  had  been  bringing  pussy  willow  buds  for  some 
days.  As  Miss  Smith  was  taking  them  from  the  stems  and 
putting  them  into  a  box,  the  second  grade  teacher  came  into 
her  room. 

"Now  what  are  you  going  to  make?"  said  Miss  Finch. 

'  "  We're  going  to  change  these  into  real  rabbits  and  kittens," 

said  Miss  Smith.    "I've  fixed  several  cards  with  them  and 

they  look  so  cunning,  I'm  sure  the  children  will  be  delighted 

when  they  see  them. 

Going  to  her  desk,  she  took  out  the  two  cards. 

"They  certainly  are  cimning,"  said  Miss  Finch.  "I  never 
saw  anything  cuter." 

For  one,  she  had  taken  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  4  x  6",  On 
this  she  had  drawn  a  fence.  The  sky  was  painted  light  blue 
and  the  fence  brown. 

On  the  fence  were  some  real  pussies.  They  were  pussy 
willow  buds  with  heads  and  tails  made  with  black  crayograph. 

These  words  were  printed  on  the  card: 

"O!  who  will  sing  a  song  of  Spring?" 
"Pussy 
WiU 

O!" 

The  picture  had  been  mounted  on  black  cardboard  and 
himg  with^blue  rafiBa.  The  other  card  was  made  on  the  same 
size  of  drawing-paper.  The  upper  part  was  painted  light- 
blue,  the  lower,  green. 

A  large  Easter  egg  had  been  cut  out  of  yellow  paper  and 
pasted  on  die^card. 

Bunnies^were  trying  to  remove  the  egg.  The  body  of  the 
rabbits  were  made  from  buds  of  the  pussy  willow  and  the 
heads^and^ong  ears  were  drawn  with  black  crayograph. 

These  furry  buds  made  realistic  looking  bunnies.  DiflFerent 
sizes  of  buds  had  been  selected,  putting  the  large  ones  in  the 
lead  with  the  small  ones  in  the  trail. 

This  card  was  mounted  like  the  other,  on  black  and  hung 
with  rafi^ 

"I  wish  I  was  a  little  girl  in  your  room  to-morrow,"  said 
Miss  Finch.  "I  think  I'd  like  to  make  cards  like  them 
myself." 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 


Devices 

In  the  primary  Grade,  where  so  much  drill  work  in  arithme- 
tic is  necessary,  any  little  device  for  enlivening  the  work  is  a 
boon  to  .the  teacher.  For  some  time  I  have  used  plan 
device  with  great  success. 

The  pupils'  names  are  all  placed  on  the  board  and  then 
each  pupil  takes  a  piece  of  paper  and  puts  his  name  at  the 
top.  The  teacher  dictates  short  easy  problems  to  serve  as 
a  test  for  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  problems  are  worked 
and  when  finished  placed  un  a  chair  conveniently  near.  The 
first  correct  answer  gets  one  hundred,  and  a  certain  percentage 
is  taken  off  for  each  remaining  correct  answer.  For  example, 
the  second  correct  answer  gets  ninety-five,  third  one,  ninety. 
Incorrect  answers  get  nothing.  When  all  the  problems 
have  been  solved  the  credits  are  added  and  the  child  having 
the  highest  number  wins  the  game.  Try  this,  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  results. 

We  also  have  what  my  second  and  third  years  call  a  game 
of  nines,  and  since  its  use  they  never  hesitate  a  moment  in 
adding  nine^to  any  number. 

With  very  little  drill,  the  children  are  able  to  think  ten 
more  than  any  number;] 'the  next  step  is  to  subtract  one  thus 
adding  nine  instead  of^ten.  With  a  little  practice  this  be- 
comes purely  mechanical  and  the  mind  is  able  to  omit  the 
addition  of  ten  and  give  the  result  immediately. 

To  enliven  this  practice  work  and  make  the  pupils  accurate 
and  rapid  we  try  this  little  game. 

The  class  are  all  in  their  places  at  the  board,  I  give  a  num- 
ber, say  seven,  and  the  first  pupil  is  to  add  nine  to  it  and  put 
the  result  on  the  board.  The  next  pupil  takes  his  number 
and  adds  nine  writing  the  result  only.  This  goes  on  around 
the  class.  When  a  mistake  is  made  it  is  left  until  some  one 
corrects  it,  then  the  one  who  first  made  the  mistake  and  all 
those  who  allowed  it  to  pass  uncorrected  go  down  and  the 
game  continues.  This  necessitates  careful  observation  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil,  as  in  order  to  find  mistakes  every 
nine  must  be  added  by  every  member  of  the/class^  /I^hiB^isH 
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For    Securing    Emphasis,    Expression,    Self- 
reliance  and  Clear  Enunciation  in 
Reading  in  Primary  Grades 

Secure  bri^t,  interesting  stories  of  five  or  six  paragraphs 
inHength.  Write  each  paragraph  in  large  type  on  a  section 
of^beavy  cardboard,  placing  at  the  head  of  each  card  its  num- 
ber in  the^series.  On  the  back  of  the  card  write  the  name 
of  JAc^stoiy.  Have  enough  stories  to  distribute  to  each  mem- 
b^]of  Idie^class.  Allow  pupils  to  take  the  cards  home]  to 
prepare. 

J-  Call^for  a  certain  story.  The  pupil  having  No.  i  walks 
upjto  the^&x>nt  of  the  room,  and  relads  his  section  cleariy, 
distincdy/ and  with'good  expression.  Without  waiting  to  be 
called,  tiie  pupil  having  No.  2  of  the  same  story  follows  the 
first  pupil  by  taking  [his  stand  in  front  of  the  class.  And  so 
on  until  that  story  is  completed.  Then  adc  for  another  story 
and  proceed  in  the  same  way. 

This  method  has  proved  intensely  interesting  to  my  pupils. 
Having  the  pupil  stand  before  the  class  has  many  virtues. 
He  can  be  seen  by  every  member  as  though  he  were  address- 
ing an  audience.  Thu s  he  gains  self-control.  He  must  speak 
cl^riy  and  loudly  so  that  the  farthest  pupil  may  hear  and 
understand  —  thus  clear  enunciation  is  procured.  Since 
each  pupil  must  be  on  the  alert  to  take  his  turn  in  proper 
order,  the  scheme  develops  concentration. 

Dif  ertnt  cards  are  given  to  the  pupils  every  day. 

Jean  Jackson 

Language   and   Sen:e  Training  Game 

We  like  this  littie  language  and  sense  training  game  very 
much.  A  child  is  given  three  or  more  articles,  as  a  ratde, 
bell  and  clothespin.  He  then  gives  these  to  three  children 
who  place  them  in  their  desks.  This  child  then  passes  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  says,  "I  gave  Mary  the  rattle,  John  the 
bell,  and  Frank  the  clothespin,"  naming  them  in  the  order 
that  they  were  given  out.  Another  child  is  then  called  who 
passes  to  the  child  who  has  the  rattle  and  says,  "Please  give 
me  the  rattle."  If  he  is  right  the  rattle  is  given  him  and  he 
passes  on  to  the  one  who  has  the  bell,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
articles  have  been  given  up.  L.  R.  C. 


For  Reading  and  Seat  Work 

Children  are  always  interested  in  animals,  and  after  visit- 
ing Lincoln  Park,  in  Chicago,  I  purchased  postal  card  pic- 
tures of  the  different  animals  I  saw  while  there.  These  I 
cut  up,  making  sliced  animals.  Each  animal  was  placed  in 
an  envelope.  I  then  wrote  a  few  sentences  on  the  envelope 
about  the  enclosed  animal.  This  gives  material  for  a  read- 
ing lesson  as  well  as  pleasant  and  instructive  seat  work. 

L.  C.  R 

Gold  Dust  Writing 

Beautiful  Christmas  and  New  Year  cards,  valentines  and 
Easter  cards  can  be  made  by  children. 

Paste  appropriate  pictures  on  the  cards.  Let  the  children 
write* with  lead  pencil,  "Merry  Christmas,"  "Happy  New 
Year,"  or  any  sentiment  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  trace 
the  letters  with  a  glass  pencil  tube,  filled  with  glue.  Take 
up  some  gold  dust  on  the  edge  of  the  card,  and  let  it  slide 
across  the  card,  over  the  ^ued  letters.  Then  turn  the  card 
upside  down,  and  tap  the  card  with  the  fingers,  thus  shaking 
oflF  the  surplus  gold  dust. 

Catherine  M.  Gould 


I  willijtake^heart^again,  the^spring  ; 
Comes  over  Sehome  hill,  T 
And  like  tall  splintered  spears'of  gold, 
The  firs'stand  soft^and  still.   ^  4^'^  fj-^ 
Happilyjin  its  moist  brown  throat^  -^ 
Chattersja  loosened  rill.  —  Ella  Higginson 


Sense  Training  Exercises  and 
Games 

For  First  and  Second  Grades 
Visualization 


PLACE  five  or  more  objects  in  a  chair  and  send  two  or 
three  children  to  look  at  them,  while   the  teacher 
coimts  to  five,  and  then  they  return  to  their  seats 
and  tell  what  they  saw. 
They  can  be  taught  the  use  of  the  words  "  and  "  and  "  saw. " 


Have  one  child  touch  some  object  and  then  another  child 
touch  the  same  object  and  another  one,  and  so  on  until  nine 
or  ten  objects  are  touched  in  order  by  nine  or  ten  children. 


Stand  two  or  three  children  up  at  the  front  of  the  room  and 
let  the  other  children  look  at  them  and  then  close  then:  eyes. 
Then  send  the  two  or  three  children  to  the  seats  and  have  the 
other  children  open  then:  eyes  and  have  some  child  put  them 
in  front  of  the  class  in  the  same  places. 


Have  a  child  look  at  the  children  in  then:  class.  Then  send 
one  or  two  children  in  the  dressing  room,  while  the  child 
closes  its  eyes.  Then  the  child  opens  his  or  her  eyes  and 
calls  the  missing  children. 


Have  three  or  four  children  hold  motmted  cards  of  birds. 
Have  the  children  in  their  seats  look  at  them  and  then  close 
their  eyes.  Take  one  card  away  and  have  children  open 
their  eyes  and  some  child  tell  the  name  of  the  bird  that  was 
taken.  - 


Have  three  or  four  children  hold  mounted  cards  of  animals, 
and  then  have  the  other  children  look  at  them  and  dose  then: 
eyes.  Have  the  children  at  the  front  of  the  dass  turn  the  cards 
around.  Then  some  child  must  tell  the  names  of  the  j^pimalg 
from  left  to  right.  Also  tell  where  a  certain  animal  was 
between  what  two  animals. 


Mounted  pictures  of  trees,  flowers,  and  fruit  can  be  used 
in  the  same  manner. 

Real  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  hdd  by  three  or 
four  children  and  the  game  played  in  the  same  way  as  game 

5- 
The  use  of  the  artides  a  and  an  can  be  taught. 

8 
In  a  reading  lesson  five  or  six  sentences  can  be  written  on 
the  blackboard.    Have  children  of  the  class  dose  theu:  eyes 
and  erase  one  sentence.    Then  when  they  wake  they  tell 
which  one  was  erased.. 

Hearing 

I 
Have  the  children  form  a  ring.    Blindfold  one  child  and 
place  in  middle  of  ring.    One  of  the  children  says,  "Who  am 
I?"  and  the  one  in  the  center  guesses  his  or  her  name. 


Have  a  row  of  children  wearing  soldier  caps  of  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and 
the  children  in  the  seats  close  their  eyes  and  those  with  the 
caps  say  in  turn,  "  Good  afternoon, "  calling  different  children 
by  name,  and  the  child  thus  addressed  will  answer,  "GoolC 
afternoon,  John  Red,"  or  whatever  his  or  her  name  or 
color  of  cap  may  be. 
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The  children  dose  their  eyes  and  the  teacher  rolls  hard 
and  soft  rubber  balls  and  a  sphere.  The  children  gu^ss  which 
one  was  rolled. 


Copy  familiar  verb  forms  liom  blackboanl, 
placing  present  tense  in  one  column,  past 
in  another.  The  progressive  verb  forms 
may  be  reviewed  in  the  same  way. 


Three  children  walk  across  the  room  in  turn.    While  the  rest 
close  their  eyes  and  then  guess  which  child  walked. 


Send  three  children  in  the  dressing  room  and  have  them 
sing  in  tium  and  the  class  guess  who  is  singing. 


Send  one  child  to  the  dressing  room,  while  the  others  are 
asleep  and  the  child  in  the  dressing  room  knocks  on  the  door. 
The  teacher  touches  one  child  and  he  or  she  says,  '^Who  is 
it?"  The  one  in  the  dressing  room  answers,  ^'It  is  I,"  and 
the  child  in  the  room  guesses  the  name  of  the  child  in  the 
dressing  room. 

Feeling 

I 
Stand  four  or  more  children  up  at  the  front  of  the  class  with 
hands  behind  them  and  give  each  one  a  different  solid  to  guess 
the  name  or  tell  the  dimensions. 


Place  vegetables  or  fruit  and  also  shells  in  their  hands. 
Take  the  object  away  and  they  say,  "  I  had  a  potato,"  or,  "  I 
had  an  onion,"  teaching  the  use  of  the  articles  an  and  a. 


March 

Hope  W.  Mowbray 

(An  outline  correlating  plans  for  General  Lesson,  Nature  Study,  and 
Seat  Work.) 

I  General  Lesson  and  Nature  Study 

1  First  week. 

a  Health  lesson. 
h  Calendar  talk. 
c    picture  study. 

d    Pcem  Study:  *'The  Wnd."—/?.  L,  S. 
e    Story:    "The  Caterpillar  and  the  Butter- 
fly"—CAiW'^    World  —  Poulsson, 

2  Second  week. 

a    Health  lesson. 

b    Poem  Study:  "The  Wind." 

c    Continue  poem  study. 

d    Story:  "The  Discontented  Bulb." 

e    The  Seasons:  Spring. 

3  Third  week. 

a    Awakening  of  Nature. 

b    Story:  "A  Surprise." 

c    The  Farmer's  Spring  Work. 

d    Continue. 

e    Poem';Study:  "The  Good  Boy"  — /?.  L.  5. 

4  Fourth  week. 

a  Story. 

b  The  wind's  work. 

c  Signs  of  approaching  Spring. 

d  Tree  observation. 

e  Review  of  month;  weather  and  temperature. 

II  Langtiage 

1  Mondays:  oral. 

a  Recite  familiar  poems;  individual  recita- 
tions. 

b    Retell  familiar  stories. 

c  Conversational  exercise.  Practice  in  form- 
ing complete  statements  for  chart. 

d    Original  stories,  based  upon  pictures. 

2  Tuesdays:  written. 

a    Copy  simple  sentences  from  blackboard. 
b    Lay  dictated  sentences,  using  cut  letters. 
c    Lay  original  sentences,  based  upon  pictures, 
using  cut  letters. 


see        saw        come        came 

nm        ran        running    was  running 

The  term  "tense"  cannot  be  given  to  pupils 
of  this  grade,  but  the  meaning  can  be  easuy  ex- 
plained. This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  giving 
the  pupils  papers  on  which  are  hectographed 
sentences  leamg  blanks  to  be  filled. 

(i)    The  boy .    (comes.) 

The  boy .    (came.) 

The  boy .    (is  coming.) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(«) 

(lo) 


The  boy  was .    (was  coming.) 

I  see  yoti,    (see  you.) 

I (saw  you.) 

The  boy .    (runs.) 

The  boy (is  running.) 

The  boy .    (ran) 

Th^  boy .    (was  running.) 


a 

b 


III 


Method:  Teacher  shows  picture  of  boy  rxm- 
ning.  "In  the  first  sentence,  tell  what  the  boy 
does.  Tell  what  he  is  doing.  He  did  this 
yesterday;  tell  me  what  he  did.  What  was  he 
doing?"  Various  other  words  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  this  drill.  If  oral  drills  have  pre- 
ceded this  lesson,  it  will  not  be  foimd  too 
diflScult. 
Wednesdays:  oral. 

Dramatization  of  familiar  stories. 
Dramatization  of  new  stories.    Pupils  plan 
the  dramatization. 
c.  Capitalization:  use    of    period,    question- 
mark  and  capital  letter. 
d    Further  study  of  capitalization.    Lay  sen- 
tences dictated,  using  cut  letters. 
Thursdays.    Picture   t^dy  —  Landseer. 
a    Story  of  his  life;  how  he  came  to  paint  ani- 
mals. 
b    "An  Honorary  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society." 
"The  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner." 
Optional  review. 
Fridays.    Study  and  memorize  words  of  patriotic 
songs,  seeking  to  make  clear  the  thought  and 
intelligent  rendering. 
a    America. 
America. 
Optional. 
Optional. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  spend  four  recitation 
periods  upon  the  study  of  America.  Should  this 
result  in  a  thorough  understanding,  so  far  as  is 
possible  for  pupils  of  this  age,  the  time  will 
have  been  well  spent. 
Seal  Work 

1  Reading:  study  new  words  to  be  used  in  Reading 

lesson.    This  study  should  follow  a  word  drill. 
a    Lay  each  word,  using  cut  letters. 
b    Lay  each  word  in  a  sentence. 

2  Number. 

a    Mondays. 

(i)    Counting  exercise,  using  cut  figures; 
lay  to  ao,  forward  and  backward, 
by  I's  and  2*s. 
Continue  Monday's  exercise:  by  3's 

and  4's. 
Copy  figures  from  blackboard.     Ex- 
ercise for  form. 
Optional  review. 
Tuesdays:  illustrate  familiar  combinations. 
Simple  sketches  of  objects  suitable  for 
illustration  to  be  copied  from  black- 
board. 
{CofUinued  on  page  164) 
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(3) 
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/  Class  Teaching  and  Management. 
By  William  Estabrook  Chancellor.  New 
York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  actual  business  of  the  class  teacher  is 
much  alike  everywhere.  What  helps  ohc 
will  usually  help  all  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. This  is  especially  true  when  the  help 
comes  from  a  man  of  such  wide  experience, 
both  as  superintendent  of  schools  and  as 
lecturer  at  colleges  and  institutes  a?  Dr. 
Chancellor.  He  knows  the  teacher's  prob- 
lems intimately,  he  understands  the  sources 
of  her  strength  and  of  her  weakness.  His 
book,  therefore,  covers  its  particular  field 
with  marked  thoroughness  and  wisdom. 
As  a  practical  guide  for  the  young  teacher 
it  has  few  rivals. 

Weill's  Historical  French  Reader. 
By  Felix  Weill,  Instructor  m  French,  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  With  iUus- 
tratidnSy  notes,  composition  exercises,  ques- 
tions in  French  and  vocabulary.  Cloth, 
i6mo,  163  pages.  Price,  40  cents. .  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American 
Book  Company, 

Thirty  selections  for  second  year  reading, 
-each  a  complete  episode,  from  Martin, 
Julian,  Froissart,  France,  Michelet,  de 
Barante,  Hugo,  Mignet,  Fdnelon,  Tallemant 
4es  R&iux,  Taine,  Hamilton,  Normand, 
Saint-Simon,  Rousseau,  de  Stael,  Voltaire^ 
Marmontel,  Moreau,  Lamartine,  Thiers, 
Marbot,  M^rim^e,  Sarcey,  and  Loti.  The 
■original  text  has  been  preserved  as  far 
as  possible;  but  the  abridgment  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  selection  from 
Froissart  have  been  rewritten  in  modem 
French,  and  the  text  has  b^en  shortened, 
'especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  book. 

CoMMERaAL  Geography.  By  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Van  Dyke  Robinson,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Crown  8vo.  485  pages. 
Price,  $1.25.  Chicago,  New  York:  Rand 
McNaUy  6-  Co, 

There  is  very  much  that  is  highly  com- 
mendable in  this  work.  Its  fine  mechani- 
cal excellencies  are.  such  as  are  to  be  con- 
fidently looked  for  in  the  press  issued  of 
this  house. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  masses 
of  empirical  facts  which  arise  for  considera- 
tion in  commercial  geography,  involving, 
as  it  does,  natural  economic  and .  trade 
relations,  is  simple,  interesting  and  rational. 

The  author's  purpose  evidently  is  to 
explain  the  geographic  division  of  labor  in 
terms  of  all  the  factors  involved,  fully  de- 
veloping the  three  sets  of  control  which 
affect  or  determine  the  localization  of  in- 
dustries, viz.,  the  natural,  the  human  and 
the  economic. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  beginnings,  the  de- 
pendencies of  commerce  and  transportation 
development. 

Part  II.  Continents  and  countries  are 
considered  in  methodical  detail  as  to  their 
dimatic  industrial  and  commercial  relations. 

The  book  abounds  in  graphic  illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  maps. 

Several  pages  of  helpful  reference  tables 
and  a  full  index  close  the  volume. 

Informative  and  educational,  this  book 
realizes,  we  believe,  the  author's  aim  to 
present  a  commercial  geography  "so  as  to 
make  students  think." 


From 


r^s 


i&nri 


iWomanhoo! 

and  through  life 

All  Women  Need 

the  occasional  and  timely  help  afforded  by  a  natural  family 
remedy — ^proved  to  be  gentle  and  prompt  in  action,  unfail- 
ingly effective,  and  absolutely  harmless.  Thousands  of 
women  the  whole  world  over  have  found  just  the  needed 
help — and  a  veritable  boon  in 

BEECHAM'S 


PILLS 


A  few  doses  have  wonderful  effect  for  good  upon  the  whole 
system— purify  the  blood,  clear  and  beautify  the  com- 
plexion— ^brighten  the  eye — ^relieve  headache,  backache,  dull 
feelings  and  other  troubles — invigorate  tired-out  nerves. 

At  any  dniggUt,  10c.»  25g. 

The  special  directions  in  every  box  are  very  valuable 
to  women  wishing  to  he  and  to  appear  their  best. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

"W&ke  up  the  loTO-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women:  better  fathers  and 
mo^h^rs.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  th«  splendid  big  flag 
w«  ««jid  you  will  not  eoot  you  ono  oont  oithar  I 
WRITE  US  Tell  yourpupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  dont  enter 
Wwfthinctoii  ciirr  ^^'^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  Pl<^  ^^^  ^  t^o^  yon  can  get  this 
■nd  LiiMoin  rntt  big  flag  free: 

FiotujTM . .  .mmmm^  Write  US  and  we  will  at  once  sand  you  postpaid  55  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  GIto  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  6x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  forindoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  stdVe.  And  this  way  you  got  It  aboolutoly  f roo  for  your  aohool. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49"Wrlto  today  for  Buttons,  «¥•  will  sand  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

B^^^  ARB  THB  FICTURBS  OF  THB  FATRIOTS  ^'WASHIMQTOM"  ^B0 
^^V         AMD  "LIMCOLM"  OM  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?         ^m 

-We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xS4  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  55  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kcked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
ttonsorthePlag  buttons.  Ploasa  stato  kind  of  buttons  you  doslrs  us  1 
to  sand  you.    4^ After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  f '*''  f's  to  other  teachers.  I 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.#  107  Msridlan  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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c    Wednesdays:  lay  combinations  and  separa- 
tions; copy  from  blackboard. 

d    Thursdays:  lay  combinations  and  separa- 
tions; memory.  • 

t    Fridays:  copy  new  combinations  and  sepa- 
rations from  blackboard. 
3    Hand  Work. 

a    Mondays:  illustration   of   selections    from 
famiUar  poems;  t,  g, 

**I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky." 

It  will  be  foimd  convenient  to  give  each  pupil 
a  slip  of  paper  on  which  has  been  written  or 
printed  the  selection  he  is  to  illustrate.    These 
should  be  selected  with  care. 
b    Tuesdays:  Usmg  cut  letters,  lay  sentences 

suggested  by  picture.    Each  diild  should 

have  a  different  picture. 
c    Wednesdays:  review    paper    construction; 

plan  should  be  on  blackboard. 
d    Thursdays:  free    illustration    of    favorite 

story,  poem,  game  or  of  an  interesting 

experience. 
e    Fridays:  rafGia  weaving  and  construction. 

The  Discontented  Bulb* 

"I'm  tired  of  living  in  this  darit  place,"  said  the  little  bulb. 
"  Must  we  stay  here  always  ?"  "  Be  patient,"  said  the  mother 
bulb,  "and  I  will  tell  you  a  story.    "Last  Spring  I  was  a 

«      *  These  stories  are  reprinted  by  coartesy 


little  bulb  like  yourself.  I,  too,  was  impatient  until  one  day 
I  was  carried  up  into  the  light.  I  was  put  with  many  other 
bulbs  in  the  greenhouses.  Each  day  the  sun  shone  in  on  us, 
helping  us  to  grow  tall  and  strong.  One  day  I  felt  a  new 
stem  pushing  up  through  my  green  leaves.  A  few  days  later, 
it  was  taller  than  the  tallest  leaf.  Can  you  guess  what  was 
on  the  stem?  A  yellow  bud!  The  sun  coaxed  it  to  unfold 
its  petals,  and  one  morning  when  he  looked  in  the  flower  shone 
like  a  golden  star  above  my  leaves." 

"O  mother!"  cried  the  little  bulb,  "shall  I  have  a  pretty 
star  flower,  too  ?"  "  Yes,  little  daffodil,  you  will  have  a  pretty 
star  flower  and  the  children  will  clap  their  hands  when  they 
see  you."  "I  shall  not  mind  staying  in  the  dark  now,"  said 
the  little  bulb. 

The  Surprise* 

Last  Fall  an  ugly  caterpillar  made  his  home  in  my  garden. 
Every  day  I  saw  him  crawling  about,  wearing  his  thick  fur 
coat.  He  always  wore  the  same  warm,  brown  coat,  striped 
with  black.  One  day,  I  missed  him.  I  did  not  see  him 
again.  When  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  I  found  a 
cocoon  which  my  caterpillar  had  spun  and  fastened  upon  a 
twig.  I  broke  off  the  twig  and  kept  it  all  winter  in  a  sunny 
window.  Yesterday  we  had  a  beautiful  surprise,  the  cater- 
pillar and  I.  He  crawled  out  of  the  cocoon,  looking  queer 
and  thin.  He  no  longer  wore  the  fur  coat.  After  he  had 
been  in  the  sun  awhile  he  began  to  move  about  Then  came 
the  surprise.  The  folded  wings  at  his  sides  quivered  and 
spread,  and  he  soon  found  he  could  fly  through  the  air.  When 
he  had  tried  his  wings,  I  opened  the  window  and  he  flew  out 
into  the  garden,  a  beautiful  butterfly. 

of  School, Cemtmry  Pabliahiof  Company. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Season 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before; 

The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  the  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 

To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  fields. 

Love,  now  an  imiversal  birth, 

From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth, 

It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  nowfmay  give  us  more 

Than  fifty  years  of  reason; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 

The  spirit  of  the  season.  •   ' 

—  Wordsworth 

This  Is  March 

Oh,  the  tossing  of  the  branches, 
The  living  budding  branches 

High  in  air! 
And  the  sun  that  shines  so  brightly, 
The  shadows  dancing  lightly, 

Everywhere. 
The  gurgle  of  the  water, 
The  laughing,  sparkling  water, 

Flowing  by; 
The  wind  —  a  thrill  of  vigor, 
Now  a  sound  of  winter  rigor, 

Now  a  sigh. 
Above,  the  blue  sky  leaning, 
Brightly  shining,  full  of  meaning, 

Perfect  arch! 
Breezes  bracing,  dry  leaves  chasing, 
Wind-tossed  branches  interlacing. 

This  is  March!" 

—  Selected 


The  Bluebird 

Among  the  windy  boughs  of  March 

A  salver  note  I  heard. 
And  saw  against  the  morning  sky 

A  blue  and  bonny  bird, 
A  feathered  soldier,  bri^t  and  brave 

Who  faced  the  chilly  hours 
Of  eariy  spring  to  sound  again 

The  roU-call  of  the  flowers. 

O,  violet  in  the  withered  moss. 

Awake  from  sleep  once  more. 
Come,  daffodils  and  crocuses. 

The  winter  snows  are  o'er  — 
And,  tulip,  light  your  flaming  torch, 

And,  snowdrop,  meek  and  pale. 
Arise  and  strew  your  dainty  bells. 

Like  pearls  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Then  forth  from  every  spot  of  earth 

.  Where  rootlets  ever  grew. 
With  silken  banners  floating  free, 

And  plumes  of  varied  hue. 
And  slender  spears  of  living  green, 

And  tiny  golden  shields. 
The  army  of  the  blossoms  came 
And  took  the  woods  and  fields. 

—  Minna  Irving 


The  Sower 

"  Come,  wild  Wind,"  said  the  Catkin  folks, 
"  Loiter  not  on  the  way. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  plant  our  seeds; 
We  need  your  help  to-day." 

The  jolly  wild  Wind  whisked  merrily  by, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say; 
But  birch  and  willow  and  alder  tree^^^^  r^r^ryT^ 

He  planted  by  scores  that  dayl  by  Vrr  VJ  VJ  V  IV^ 

—  Mary  F.  BuUs 
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NOTES 

—  New  York  City's  laigest  public  school 
is  in  East  Hotlston  Street,  and  houses  nearly 
4600  pupils  under  one  roof.  The  present 
enrollment  of  giris  at  this  school  is  2093, 
under  the  care  of  forty-nine  teachers,  a 
principal  and  her  assistant;  of  boys,  2400. 
But  big  as  it  is,  the  building  is  not  quite 
large  enough;  in  one  instance,  two  classes, 
or  about  seventy-five  pupils,  using  in  com- 
mon one  of  the  largest  class-rooms.  To 
hold  a  general  assembly  of  either  boys  or 
girls  is  impossible.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  movable  partitions  is 
to  assemble  about  1000  at  a  time.  The 
apportioning  of  recesses  requires  the  great 
est  care  in  order  not  to  overcrowd  the  yard 


YOUR  EYES 


The  comparative  value  of  eyesight  and 
reading  is  set  forth  in  a  note,  to  which  the 
Harpers  have  devoted  a  page  in  the  new 
book,  "Class  Teaching  and  Management,'' 
by  William  Estabrook  Chancellor.  "Your 
eyes  are  worth  more  to  you  than  any  book, 
Your  safety  and  your  success  in  Ufe  de- 
pend on  your  eyes;  therefore  take  care  of 
them.  Always  hold  your  head  up  when 
you  read.  Hold  your  book  fourteen  inches 
from  your  face  Be  sure  that  the  light  is 
clear  and  good.  Never  read  in  a  bad  light, 
Never  read  with  the  sun  shining  directly 
on  the  book.  Never  face  the  light  in  read 
ing.  Let  the  light  come  from  behind  or 
over  your  left  shoulder.  Avoid  books  or 
paper  printed  indistinctly  or  in  small 
type.  Rest  your  eyes  by  looking  away 
from  the  book  every  few  minutes.  Cleanse 
your  eyes  night  and  morning  with  pure 
water."  This  advice  is  included  in  "Class 
Teaching  and  Management"  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Welfare  Association  of  Women 
Principals,  New  York,  and  the  Advisory 
Board  of  Oculists. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  TRAVEL 
Every  teacher  should  travel  some  during 
the  summer.  There  is  no  other  prepara- 
tion for  her  next  year's  work  so  eff^ve 
as  coming  in  contact  with  new  people  among 
new  scenes.  An  ideal  goal  for  such  an  out- 
ing is  at  the  Colorado  Chautauqua  and 
Simimer  School,  at  Boulder,  Colo.  The 
free  literature  published  by  this  institution 
tells  all  about  the  expense  and  the  charms 
of  such  an  outing.  Better  write  to  the 
Secretary,  F.  A.  Boggess,  to-day. 


JUEMONBr^aUEOF 
STUDY  LAMP 


)ur  salary-earning  ability  is  directly  proportional  to 
vuur  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  You  hope  to  receive 
ni  jre  money  for  your  services,  merit  the  advancement 
by  an  increase  in  general  knowledge  and  in  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Only  energy  and  devotion  to  high  pedagogical  ideals  will  carry  you  far 
•in  your  chosen  field.  You  are  untrue  to  yourself  and  to  those  who  have  faith  in  you  if  you  do 
not  advance  just  as  far  as  natural  abilitv,  study  and  well-directed  energy  can  carry  you.  It  is 
not  wion^  to  seek  the  highest  salary  paid  for  your  class  of  service;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation. 

Don't  be  satisfied  to  be  "just  an  average  person";  the  field  is  less  crowded  only  a  very  little 
farther  along.  You  can  advance  into  that  neld,  and  can  demand  and  get  what  you  want,  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  which  is  definitlv  fixed — there  are  no  **bMfain  days."  Will  it  be 
worth  a  winter  of  spare  time  study  to  be  able  to  know  in  the  spring  tnat  you  have  definitely 
moved  toward  a  better  position,  better  salary,  and  improved  working  conditions  ?  Don't  say  you 
have  no  spare  time;  every  one  of  us  busy  p)eople  finds  time  to  do  things  we  want  to  do.  The 
Interstate  School  asks  the  privilege  of  helping  you  to  coin  your  extra  hours  into  dollars  between 
now  and  summer. 


EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

every  earnest  student  of  the  Interstate  School. 
It  pays  in  increased  efficiency,  in  better  salaries, 
in  oetter  teaching  conditions.  What  would  it 
be  worth  to  you  to  be  conscious  of  ample  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  emergencies  you  now  dreaa  ? 
Evening  study,  an  hour  at  a  time,  under  our  able 
instructors,  paid  for  at  reasonable  rates,  a  little 
at  a  time,  will  put  "Vou  among  the  progressive 
and  the  valued  members  of  your  profession. 

This  is  the  leacher's  correspondence  school; 
your  interests  are  our  only  interests.  We  offer 
Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Methods  for  all  grades,  from  first  to  eighth,  de- 
voted solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Aca- 
demic branches  for  advanced  study.  For  those 
who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  we  offer  Busi- 
ness, Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Pharmacy 
Courses.    Write  to-day  for  information. 

Interstate  School  of  Corrospondonce 

378-384  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


DiVAW  LINC*  THROUGH  SUEUCC^*  IN  WMrCH 
VOU  ABEINTlHESrCO  W^RITE  VOUfl  N*HE  AND 
ADDHE3S    BELQW     AND    MifcJL    tO    THE    BCHQa^ 


NORMAL  DERT.  ^  firnonO   RtytCw* 


Klattor  Alf  abra 


Phyilei 

U.  K  HSrtorr 

ElHncntAry  EfodAmlcB 
P«S«t<vktlhd  Mftha^ 
FfLitwr  orbSuca  una 


Am.  And  Br1l.Liftirftlujr«  OMgrft|thy 

Qcncrvl  Hialorr  FbrilcAl  0»cr«p4iir 

If  uale  Ki«nsntvr  Acrlcutiw* 


ACAQEfctIC  PEI^ 


rt^w  HiiiaJicT  n  ii  CQMW<«~ 


ArlthdMtdc 


Knrtiili  Orammiir 

Eletnttiury  AcHcvlttin 
ALfcbri 


FtTtt  Yht  LatJn 

Ftaeileal  Rhetoric 

Enc  «Ad  AA.  Ui«ntiir« 

Ptiyalea 


6PECIAL  CQURftlS 


PnprmJKy 


t  achtfo)  M«t«Hfa  Typawrttiftj 


COMMtHC<AL  DEPT> 


Pmuaiv  Eudcatbom — Maitt 


BLACKBOARD  READING 

By  MAUD  MOORE 

It  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  experienced  and  inexperienced  First  Grade  teachers  alike. 
The  experienced  will  appreciate  fully  its  worth  and  the  inexperienced  will  hail  it  with  delight. 

There  are  no  more  trying  days  for  a  First  Grade  teacher  than  those  of  the  first  weeks,  when 
forty  or  fifty  medium  and  bright  minds — as  yet  unaccustomed  to  formal  learning  of  any  kind 
— are  having  opened  up  to  them  a  new  life.      PriUf  50  cents 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY         Boston     New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco 


«THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

with  the  Idea,  and  from  the  ftnt  wcfe  enth<iilaiHc.^  MIh  ThompKm  wrUct  < 
tittn  In  fi^ivlng  her  experience  with  the  tne  of  ^  Hawthorne  Ceimicatei  **  In  wkxsAdp  a  free 
l&rary  tor  her  achooL  The  full  Btory»  told  In  her  own  wocdt»  is  contained  In  a  16  page 
Uluitrated  booklet  bstied  by  the  Educational  Publiihln«  Company^  Boslont  New  York,  and 
Chicago.    It  ii  lent  free* 


CLOSING  DAY  SOUVENIRS 

Just  the  thing  you  have  been  looking  for  to  present  to  your  Pupils 

A  DECIDED  SUCCESS  was  our  plain,  engraved  souvenir  last  year.  The  laige  number  we  sold  convinces  us  that  the 
teachers  are  looking  for  something  artistic  rather  tnan  a  highly  colored  souvenir. 

The  engraving  nerewith  shows  our  new  design  which  ?s  engraved  in  a  rich  photo  brown  ink.  The  word  "  Souvenir"  instead 
of  being  in  brown  like  last  year  is  embossed  in  gold  which  gives  it  a  richer  appearance.  At  the  top  appears  the  date  "1911" 
which  vras  not  un  last  year.     Around  the  photo  is  a  very  beautiful  frame  embossed  in  plain  white  which  is  another  feature 


m , 

jt^r     ^^^^^^B^  '        *^  ^'^^  ^^  N'ear's  style  did  not  possess.     The  photo  is  same  sixe  as  last  year's,  being  i^  z  a|  inches.     These  souvenirs   were  es> 

dffy      I^^^^^^K^  pedally  designed  for  the  higher  grade  teacners  and  also  those  of  lower  grades  who  do  not  care  for  anything  so    dashy.     We 

^nflr       ^^^H^Hk  *^1^  have  the  highly  colored  souvenirs  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  of  our  full  liie  upon  receipt    ofa  ac  stamp. 

J^        ^^^Pf^^St  The  siae  of  souvenir  is  3^  x  5  indies  and  contains  la  pages  including  tne  cover  and  the  inside  contains  a  small  poem  en- 

tided  "Close  of  School"  (not  the  one  we  used  last  year)  together  with  other  appropriate  matter.  We  print  for  you  the  name  of 
your  school,  district  ntmiber.  township,  county,  statr,  School  Board,  teacher  ana  scholars,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when 
you  order.  We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  or  without  photo  of  teacher  or  school-house.  If  photo  is  wanted  vou  must  send 
us  a  photograph  of  vourself  or  school-house  and  we  wul  make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on  each  souvenir.  We  can  copy  a 
large  or  small  photo,  but  if  you  want  the  best  results,  send  us  a  good  dear  photo  that  is  not  too  small.  Your  photograph  will 
be  retur.ied  uilifireJ.  Photos  are  guaranteed  to  be  first-class  and  they  will  not  fade.  Note:  The  photos  we 
use  on  our  souvenir  style  9  are  much  larger  than  the  ones  we  have  been  making,  being  ij  x  aj  inches  and  we  think  you  will 
find  them  larger  than  any  others  obtainable.  This  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  our  new  design  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  Photo. 

Price  Postpaid:  la  or  less  without  phoio  8sc.  Additional  one^  sc.  eich.  la  or  less  with  photo  Sr.oo.  Additional  ones  6c. 
each.  Our  soivenirs  are  possibly  not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  Ele<^nt  transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  sc.  per  dozen. 
In  no  c.ise  will  we  fill  orders  for  less  than  there  are  scholars'  names  to  be  printed.  A  ac  stamp  will  bring  you  samples  and 
circulars  and  price  list  of  (^oto  post  cards  and  Photographs. 
Our  souvenirs  are  exactly  as  represented  here  and  if  you  do  not  find  them  so,  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  That's  the  way  we  have  been  doinx  busi- 
ness for  the  last  eleven  years.    Remittance  must  accompany  all  orders.     If  any  errors  are  made  in  your  order  due  to  our  carele^ness  we  will  gladly  reprint  it  free  of  charge.  I 

d'^'^^SS.ryiC^^y':^^^.'^'^'  /The  Old  Reliable\  SEIBERT     PRINTING    CO.^^ 

Yours  truly,    „  ^  Souvenlf  Firm  /  Box  210  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


Sonvenfa'  No.  9 


Randall,  Minn. 


Carabel  Kay. 
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BEST    ENTERTAINMENT 

These  well-known  books  of  entertainments  and  exhibitions  contain  readings,  recitations,  dialogues,  drills,  tab- 
leaux, pantomimes,  monolog;ues,  etc.  Many  of  the  books  are  made  up  of  original  material  written  expressly  for 
them,  and  all  are  prepared  by  persons  of  experience  and  established  reputation  in  this  line  of  wqrk. 


Children's  Speakers 

TINT  TOT*S  SPEAKER.  By  Misses  Rook 
&  Goodfellow.  Contains  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  only  a  few  lines 
each,  expressed  in  the  simplest  language. 
For  the  wee  ones.      Pap«r,  16  C6Dtl. 


LITTLE  PRIMABT    PIECES.     By  C.  S. 

Griflan.  'It  is  a  big  day  for  the  small  per- 
son when  he  ''speaks  his  piece."  Here  are 
over  one  hundred  short,  easy  selections, 
mostly  new,  and  all  the  very  best.  For 
children  of  five  years.     Paper,  16  cents. 

CHILD'S  OWN  SPEAKER.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook.  A  collection 
6i  Recitations,  Motioi\  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tab- 
leaux. Contains  over  one  hundred  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
specially  written  for  this  book.  For  children  of  six  years.  Paper 
unding ,  16  cents. 


PRUABT   BEblTATIONS.      By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.      A  veritable 
•  storehouse  of  short  rhymes  and   brief  paragraphs  adapted  to  the 
1 —  .!-_  __.-._• 1___  /?__.  -fleets  his  own 

Paper  bind- 


age  when  •  the  asuiring  speaker  first  selects  his  own 
piece.  _  For  chilclren  of  seven  years.      "" 


log,  16  cents. 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  M19.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
maker. A  superior  collection  of  recitations  for  little 
people,  mostly  in  verse  and  ranging  in  length  from 
four  to  twenty  lines.  For  children  of  nine  years. 
Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

PRnCART  SPEAKER.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  This 
volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces  for  just 
that  age  when  the  child's  natural  diffidence  makes 
the  right  piece  very  necessary.  For  children  of  ten 
years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

TOUHG  PEOPLE'S  SPEAKER.  By  £.  C.  &  L.  J. 
Rook.  This  book  is  composed  of  bnght,  cheery,  and 
wholesome  recitations  by  the  most  popular  authors. 
For  children  of  twelve  years.      Paper,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  RECITATIONS.  Bj  Amos  M.  Kello^. 
Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  exceptional  merit, 
carefully  arranged  for  grammar  grades  and  ungraded 
schools.  Lon^ellow,  Lewis  Carroll,  Bryant,  Farrar, 
Heine,  Saxe  are  among  the  contributors.  For  children  of  thirteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

TOXnra  folks*  recitations.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  An 
excellent  collection  of  fresh  and  crisp  recitations  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous needs  of  young  people's  entertainments.  For  children  of  fourteen 
years.    Paper  biniung,  16  cents. 

PRACTICAL  DECLAMATIONS.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Contains 
a  hundred  short  declamations,  every  one  of  which  has  been  tested. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.     Paper  binding,  16  cents. 

Children's  Dialofiues 

LITTLE    PEOPLE'S    DIALOGUES.     By  Clara  J.  Denton.    All  new 


and  original. 


Everything  bright  and  fresh.  For  special  days  and 
seasons  as  well  as  for  general  occasions. 
For  children  of  ten  years.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 26  cents. 


r— --^-1 


PRACTICAL  DIALOGUES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  A  varied,  well- 
balanced  book,  which  teaches  young  p)eople  something  worth  while,^ 
and  provides  also  foi  a  laugh  at  the  right  place.  The  dialogues  are 
all  simple  and  easily  learned.  For  children  of  twelve  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. ' 

TOUNG  FOLKS*  DIALOGUES.  By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker. 
Everything  written  for  this  volume.  One  of  the  best  books  in  print. 
For  children  of  fifteen  years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

SUCCESSFUL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  By  Willis  N.  Bugbee.  This 
book  is  brimful  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  pantomimes, 
parades,  medleys,  etc.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  uninteresting  piece  in 
the  whole  collection.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  Paper 
binding,  26  cents. 

TOUNG  FOLKS'  ENTERTAINBIENTS.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Contains  Motion  §.ongs,  Concert  Pieces,  Pantomimes,  Tambourine 
and  Fan  Drills,  Tableaux,  etc.  All  specially  prepared,  directions 
simple.     For  children  of  five  10  fifteen  years.     Paper,  26  cents. 

east'  ENTERTAINMENTS   FOR  TOUNG  PEOPLE.    Composed 

of  a  number  of  original  and  simple  plays,   short   comedies,  and 

other    attractive    entertainments,  all  easily  produced,  and  sure  of 

success.     For    children    of    five  to  fifteen    years. 

Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  E.  C.  &  L.  J.  Rook. 
Everything  specially  prepared  for  this  volume.  Con  - 
tains  Broom  Drill,  Hoop  Drill,  and  March,  Mother 
Goose  Reception  and  Drill,  Doll  Drill,  New  Tam- 
bourine Drill,  etc.  Fullest  directions  and  success 
of  every  drill  assured.  For  children  of  five  to  fifteen 
years.    Paper  binding,  26  cents. 

Hiiinorous  Speakers    and  Dia- 
lofiues.  Drills,  Tableaux, 
Monoloftues,  etc. 

GOOD  HUMOR.  For  Readings  and  Recitations.  By 
Henry  Firth  Wood.  Many  of  the  pieces  make  their 
first  app>earance  in  .his  volume,  while  a  number  of 
others  are  original  creations  of  the  compiler.  No 
reader  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  can  afford 
to  be  without  this  book.     Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICX  HUMOR.      For  Readings  and  Recitations. 
By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker.     One  of  the  most  popular 
humorous  recitation  books  published.    Contains  many 
of  the  best  humorous  selections.     Every  piece  is  a  gem, 
and  there  is  not  a  coarse  one  among  them.     Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  DIALECT.  For  Readings  and  Reciutions.  By  Charles 
C.  Shoemaker.  Contains  selections  in  all  dialects,  such  as  Irish, 
Scotch,  French,  German,  Negro,  etc.,  representing  all  phases  of  senti- 
ment, the  humorous,  pathetic,  and  dramatic,  and  all  tne  very  best  of 
their  kind.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

COMIC '  DIALOGUES.  By  John  R.  Dennis.  This  is  the  "some- 
thing real  funny"  that  young  i>eople  like;  but  there  is  nothing  coarae 
in  it.  The  dialogues  are  suitable  for  school  and  church  use  by  two 
to  a  dozen  children.  Some  of  them  are  Innocents  Abroad,  Artist's 
Dream,  Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Strictly  Confidential,  etc. 
Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

CHOICE  ^DIALOGUES.  By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker.  Doubtless  the 
best  all-round  dialogue  book  in  print,  being  adapted  as  it  is  to  the 
Sunday-school  or  day-school,  to  public  and  privatfe  entertainments. 
Each  dialogue  specially  written.     Paper  binding,  30  cents.    • 


ONE  HUNDRED  CHOICE  SELECTIONS 

The  standard  for  a  generation.  Thirty-nine  numbers  —  3900  selections.. 
Something  for  every  age,  every  occasion,  every  sentiment.  The  selections  are 
unsurpas^  for  variety  and  freshness  of  material.  Every  piece  selected,  tested 
and  prepared  by  experts.  These  books  will  provide  a  complete  program  for  any 
entertainment  in  the  school,  home,  church,  lodge,  or  club.  Each  number,  paper 
binding,  30  cents.    Full  set,  $7.80. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent 
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BOOKS    FOR     JUST    NOW 

Provision  has  been  made  for  every  age  and  occasion  where  an  entertainment  is  to  be  given,  and  something 
will  be  found  to  meet  every  conceivable  requirement.  A  number  of  the  boolcs  are  graded  according  to  the  ages  of 
the  children  and  others  are  composed  entirely  of  material  for  a  special  kind  of  entertainment 


SFBINa  AND  SUMHEB  SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS.  By  AHce 
M.  Kellogg.  For  each  warm  weather  holiday,  including  May  Day, 
Memorial  Day,  Closing  Day,  there  arc  ten  lo  thirty  new  suggestions. 
Tableaux,  pantomimes,  recitations,  marches,  drills,  songs,  and  special 
programs  provide  exactly  the  right  kind  of  material.  Paper,  30  cenil. 

HUMOROUS  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Charles  C. 
Shoemaker.  All  the  dialogues  are  clean,  bright,  and  taking,  and 
sure  to  prove  most  successful  in  their  presentation.  They  can  be 
given  on  any  ordinary  stage  or  platform,  and  require  nothing  difficult 
in  the  way  of  costume.    Paper  mnding,  30  cents. 

CLASSIC  DIALOGUES  AND  DRAMAS.  By  Mrs.  J.  Vi.  Shoemaker. 
Contains  scenes  and  dialogues  selected  with  the  greatest  care  from 
the  writings  of  the  best  dramatists^  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  that  such 
a  collection  of  articles  from  the  truly  great  writers  is  found  in  one 
volume.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STERLING  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  The  dialogues 
in  this  book  were  chosen  from  a  large  store  of  material,  the  contri- 
butions having  been  received  from  the  best  qualified  writers  in  this 
field  of  literature.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

MODEL  DIALOGUES.  By  William  M.  Clark.  Every  dialogue  is  full 
of  life  and  action.  It  is  composed  of  the  best  contributions  of  more 
than  thirty  of  the  leading  writers,  and  is  .<io  varied  as  to  suit  all 
grades  of  performers.     Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

STANDARD  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Clark, 
A.  M.  In  variety  of  subject  and  adaptation  to  oc- 
casion this  book  has  special  points  of  merit,  and 
the  dialogues  will  be  found  both  interesting  and 
instructive.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOLDAT  DIALOGUES.  By  Rev.  Alexander 
Clark,  A.  M.  Contains  mu'A  good  material  for 
the  young  folks  as  well  as  for  the  older  people,  and 
furnishes  a  great  range  and  diversity  of  sentiment. 
Paper  bindinjg,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas  Garrett.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay. 
The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and  the  dialogues  arc 
full  of  life  and  sparkle.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

FANCT  DRILLS  AND  MARCHES.  By  AUce  M. 
Kellogg.  More  than  fifty  new  ideas.  Among  them 
are  a  Sifter  Drill,  "Ribbon  March  with  Grouping  and 
Posing,  Hatchet  Drill,  Pink  Rose  Drill,  Zouave  Drill, 
Wreath  Drill  and  March,  Glove  DriU,  Tambourine 
Drill.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

IDEAL  DRILLS.  By  Marguerite  W.  Morton.  A  collection  of  en- 
tirely new  and  original  drills,  into  which  many  unique  features  are 
introduced.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  diagrams  illustrating 
the  movements.  Among  the  more  popular  and  pleasing  drills  are 
the  Brownie  Drill,  Taper  Drill,  Mavpole  Drill,  Rainbow  Drill, 
Tennis  Drill,  Easter  Drill,  Ring  Drill,  and  Scarf  .Drill.  Paper 
binding,  30  cents. 

EUREKA  ENTERTAINMENTS.  The  weary  searcher  after  new  and 
novel  material  for  entertainments  will,  upon  seeing  this  book,  ex- 
claim, "1  have  found  it"  — found  just  what  is  wanted  for  use  in 
Day-school,  Sunday-school,  at  Church  Socials,  at  Teas  and  other 
Festivals,  or  for  Parlor  Amusement.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SPECIAL  DAT  EXERCISES.  By  Amos  M.  Kellogg.  Almost  every 
week  in  the  school  year  has  its  birthday  of  a  national  hero  or  a 
great  writer.  Washington,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Browning,  and  Emerson  are  among  those  children  learn 
about  here,  and  the  great  holidavs  are  not  forgotten.  Paper  bind- 
ing, 30  cents. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE 
TEAR.  By  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  each 
holiday  tljere  are  two  or  more  features — 
dialogues,  drills,  motion  songs,  exercises, 
plays.  Among  the  days  provided  for 
are  New  Year's,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, St.  Patrick's  Day,  Arbor  Day, 
Decoratiop  Day,  Flag  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Labor  Day,  Thank^iving  Day, 
Easter  and  Christmas.  Paper  Una- 
ing,  30  cents. 

EXCELSIOR  DIALOGUES.  By  Phineas 
Garrett.  Contains  a  wide  variety  of 
new  and  original    dialogues    expressly 

prepared  for  this  work  by  a  corps  of  especially  qualified  writers. 
taper  binding,  30  centi.   .  ^      j  h 

SELECT  SPEECHES  POR  DECLAMATION.  By  John  H.  Bechtel. 
A  volume  especially  prepared  for  college  use  and  containing  a  supe- 
rior collection  of  short  prose  extracts  from  the  leading  orators  and 
writers  of  all  ages  and  nations.    Paper  leading,  30  cents. 

TEMPERANCE  SELECTIONS.  For  Read'n  s  and  Recitatio  s. 
By  John  H.  Bechtel.  This  collection  comprises  speeches 
from  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  lecturers,  and 
writers  of  the  century,  and  contains  good,  stirring  reci- 
tations, adapted  to  every  kind  of  temperance  occasion. 
Paper  binding,  30  centi. 

SUNDAT-SCHOOL  SELECTIONS.  For  Rea  ings  and 
Recitations.  By  John  H.  Bech  el  An  excellent 
collection  of  150  pieces  of  unusual  merit,  suited  10 
Sunday-school  Concerts,  Christian  Endeavor  .'  o-i- 
eties,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  Anniver- 
sary Occasions,  etc.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SUNDAT-SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Composed 
of  originally  prepared  responsive  exercises,  dramatized 
Bible  ^tories,  dialogues,  recitations,  etc.,  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  anniversary  celebrations  Or  other  public  exer- 

_j    ■  ^     cises    connected   with  Sunday-school    work.      Paper 

V   Y        ^^     binding,  30  cents. 

I    I  MONEY  MAKING  ENTERTAINMENTS.     By  Misses 

f    (  Rook  and  Goodfellow.    There  is  no  better  way  to  raise 

^L  |j  money  for  church,  school,  or  benevolent  purposes  than 

^^U  by  means  of  entertainments.    This  unique  volume  con- 

tains a  great  abundance  of  new  and  original  material 
especially  prepared  for  j  ust  such  occasions.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

TABLEAUX,  CHARADES  AND  PANTOMIMES.  The  features 
contained  in  this  attractive  volume  are  adapted  alike  to  Parlor  En- 
tertainments, School  and  Church  Exhibitions,  or  for  use  on  the  Ama- 
teur Stage.  Much  of  the  material  was  speciallv  written,  and  all  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  purpose.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 

SKETCHES,  SKITS  AND  STUNTS.  By  John  T.  Mclntyre.  Good 
vaudeville  material,  amateur  or  professional,  is  hard  to  get.  This 
book  contains  an  abundance  of  the  best  for  both  classes,  all  written 
to  order  by  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it  well.  There  are  jokes, 
monologues,  dialogues,  stories,  songs,  sketches,  parodies,  and  short 
farces.    Paper  biding,  30  cents. 

SCHOOL  AND  PARLOR  COMEDIES.  By  B.  L.  C.  Griffith.  The 
plays  differ  widely  in  character,  thus  aiTording  an  unusual  variety. 
The  scenery  required  is  in  no  instance  difficult,  the  situations  are 
alwa3rs  ingenious,  and  the  plots  are  such  as  to  hold  the  attention  of 
an  audience  from  the  begmning  to  the  '"^■^■"^ 
end.    Paper  binding,  30  cents. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BEST  SELECTIONS 

A  library  of  the  world's  best  literature,  arranged  for  recitation.  The 
great  masters  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  history,  oratory  and  debate  are  repr^ 
sented  by  their  best  examples.  About  two  thousand  pieces  and  every  selection  a 
gem.  No  other  books  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  elocutionist,  profes- 
sional or  amateur.  Twenty^seven  numbers.  Each,  paper  binding,  30  cents. 
FuU  set,  $5.40. 
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Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days    VII 

AucE  E.  Allen 
The  March  Wind  and  the  Kites 

(A  little  play  for  an  older  child  as  March  Wind,  and  any  number  of 
little  boys  and  girls  as  Kites.  They  may  wear  kites,  or  carry  them. 
They  are  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  bobbing  about,  whispering*  to- 
gether, etc.,  when  March  Wiqd  blows  in  at  the  door.)  | 

March  Wind  (stopping,  peering  at  Kites,  wonderingly) 
Who  are  those  funny  lookiig  little  people  over  there?  Snow- 
flakes?  It*s  cold  enough,  surely,  but,  somehow,  they  don't 
look  like  snowflakes.  They're  too  big  and  one  is  yellow 
and  one  is  blue.  {Going  nearer.)  Flowers?  It's  too  early. 
Why,  there's  something  looks  like  a  boy  tied  to  one  of  them. 
And  there's  a  girl  —  I  bdieve  it's  Molly  —  fastened  to  the  blue 
one.  {One  of  the  Kites  calls.)  Why,  one  of  them's  calling. 
{Coils.)    Ho,  there,  want  me? 

First  Kite    Please,  are  you  the  March  Wind? 

Wind  {laughing)    Ho,  ho!  —  that's  my  name! 

Second    Please,  do  you  like  to  blow  things? 

Wind  {laughing)    Ho,  ho! — don't  I  though? 

Third    Please  —  are  you  big  enough  to  blow  us? 

Wind  {laughing)    Ho,  ho,  ho!  — well,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 

Fourth    Please  —  will  you  try? 

Fifth    We're  made  to  be  blown? 

Wind    Who  are  you  ? 

All    Why,  we're  Kites. 

One    I'm  Bobby's. 

Others  {one  after  another)    I'm  Bertha's.     I'm  Molly's. 

All    And  we  all  want  to  fly  away  with  you,  up,  up,  up  — 

Wind  {puffing  and  blowing  and  running  toward  Kites) 
Well,  here  we  go  —  one,  two,  three,  and  away  —  away  — 
away.  Ho,  ho,  ho!  {Kites  run  ahead  of  Wind^  all  flapping 
and  blowing  and  singing  gaily  to  music  of  ''Lightly  Row.*') 

Lightly  blow. 

Brightly  blow. 
We're  the  children's  kites,  you  know  — 

Lightly  blow. 

Brightly  blow, 
Up  —  away — we'll  go. 
In  the  wind  and  in  the  sun. 
Flying  is  the  best  of  fun  — 

Up  we'll  go. 

Up  we'll  go  — 
Up,  up,  up  —  Ho!  Ho! 


March  and  April 


(Frolic  and  March  for  girls  as  April  Children  and  Boys  as  March 
Children.  In  last  four  lines  where  rhythm  changes,  the  Frolic  changes 
to  brisk  march,  April  children  leading.) 

April  Children  {one  or  more  may  recite  throughout  —  teasingly 
to  March  children) 

Can't  catch  me! 
March 

Wait  —  you'll  see  — 
Now,  all  ready  — 
One,  two,  three! 
{Run  after  April  children,  who  run,  too,  laughing) 

April  {pausing  and  shaking  finger  at  March) 
No,  no,  no  — 

Go  more  slow  — 
'Tisn't  fair 
To  run,  you  know! 

March  {pausing) 

I'd  forgotten, 
April  arch. 
If  I  d  catch  you, 
I  must  March! 
{Marching.) 
Now,  one  and  two  and  three  and  four  — 

All  ready  —  here  we  go! 
I'll  surely  overtake  you  yet  — 
Sweet  April,  as  you  know! 

Twins 

(For  tiny  boy  and  girl,  exactly  the  same  height) 

Girl  {bowing  to  boy) 

I  am  a  little  Day  of  March, 
Out  in  the  twilight  playing. 


Boy 


Girl 


And  I'm  a  little  Night  of  March, 
Down  from  the  hilltops  straying. 


Last  winter,  all  the  little  days 
Than  I  were  so  much  smaller, 
Boy  • :  'i 

And  all  the  nights  that  went  and  came 
Than  I  were  so  much  taller! 
Both  {measuring  back  to  back)     Digitized  by 

But  see  —  we  measure  like  as  pins  — 
I  really  think  we  must  be  Twins! 
{Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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BOOKS 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English. 
Advanced  Lessons  in  English.  By 
George  C.  Rowland.  Chicago:  Colonial 
Book  Company. 

These  are  two  excellent  books  for  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers.  The  author 
believes  that  the  secret  of  success  in  English 
teaching  lies  in  starting  the  pupil  aright  at 
the  very  begmning.  The  work  here  out 
lined  is  unusually  thorough  and  every 
principle  is  amply  illustrated. 

Pictures  and  verses  are  also  numerous 
and  the  course  seems  well  adapted  to  achieve 
its  aim  without  unnecessary  waste  of  time 
and  energy. 

Dann's  School  HvMNi^L.  By  Hollis 
Dann,  Professor  of  Music  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Cloth,  large  8vo.  191  pages. 
Price,  50  cents.  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and    Chicago:   American    Book    Company. 

This  song  book  for  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges  includes  only  texts  and 
music  which  are  suitable  and  worthy.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  wide  experience  in  directing 
the  teaching  of  music,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  The  hynms  and 
chants  are  such  as  will  attract  and  hold  the 
Attention  and  interest  of  young  people,  as 
here  presented.  The  study  of  such  hymn 
times  and  anthems  is  one  of  the  most  practi 
cal  and  effective  means  of  teaching  sight 
reading,  and  of  acquiring  efficiency  in 
chorus  singing.  The  volume  contains  also 
the  best  of  the  patriotic  and  national  songs, 
and  many  of  the  familiar  folk  and  planta- 
tion songs. 

CuMMiNGs's  Nature  Study  por  Higher 
GRAmfAR  Grades.  By  Horace  H.  Cum- 
mings,  B.  S.,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Nature 
Study,  State  Normal  School,  University  of 
Utah.  Cloth.  i2mo.  274  pages,  with  il- 
lustrations. Price,  75  cents.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  American  Book 
Company. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  of  elementary  schools.  The  sub- 
jects treated  cover  a  wide  range  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  an  effort  is  made, 
in  the  eighth  grade,  especially,  to  develop 
the  uses  and  methods  of  classifying  knowl- 
edge. Light,  heat,  sound,  electricity,  gravity 
friction,  etc.  — all  these  are  studied,  not 
only  that  the  pupil  may  understand  their 
laws  and  relations,  but  that  he  may  appre- 
ciate their  beauty  and  use.  The  making 
and  recording  of  observations,  the  writing 
of  descriptions  of  experiments  performed 
pnd  of  deductions  drawn  from  them,  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  work  in  these 
higher  grades,  and  help  to  establish  scienti- 
fic habits  of  thought  and  execution. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 
EXPANSION 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  comple- 
tion of  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
manufacturin*'  %dlities  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  pkixt  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  new 
"building  op)erations  will  begin  at  once. 
This  action  is  necessitated  by  an  unparal- 
leled demand  which  has  compelled  the 
Remington  Typewriter  factor}-  to  work 
overtime  for  several  months  with  many  of 
the  departments  operating  day  and  night. 

The  typewriter  has  always  been  called, 
"The  Barometer  of  Trade,"  and  this  in- 
creased demand  for  typewriters  is  there- 
fore the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  grovv- 
.  ing  activity  of  general  business  throughout 
the  country. 


Hygienic  Importance  of 
BusUess  Conditions  in  School  Buildings 

Thepfoblem  of  presen  ing  hyj^ienic  conditions  in  s*^hooI  buildings  is 
one  that  des^n^es  the  serious  attention  of  thoae  responsible  for  thcheaJth 
of  pupils  und^r  their  care.  Ample  ventilation  and  ftcrupujous  cleanliness 
^k^  j^*^^  ^^^*  unless  the  floors  receive  proffer  attenijoA  and  treatment, 
the  dust  that  accumulates  will  be  a  constant  menace,  for  dust  la  recog- 
nised as  the  greatest  eai^ier  and  distributer  of  disease  germB  knonn. 
A  simple  yet  effective  treatment  of  floors  h  found  in 

STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 

Z!\  RnCfr'Hf  i^'  ^tcromplislicUti  purpose  by  calthiiiE  ^,i  hddinK  all  dust  partides, 
1"  L.  ^  ^^  millions  of  fhstajt"  biicilli  comttia  m  rontact  mtb  \L  TJiiw  or  four  treat- 
Zk  A  fJ«.^ Jl"i  iV''''^  ore  m-^^ry  Sunlit^  Ktwr  Drt^iiiK  prrstrves  tbcr  floors 
k  jf  h  ^1  k^i  lanpr  ind  rrduces  the  labor  and  amt  of  tarrtatinK,     Sdd  b  hftmrU 

^bdJf  hAvrvK  ^ndonr  aruf  bve  gallon  glujl  fmmi^ 

\Vtf  wm  trlfldly  prove  the  efficteficy  of  Slanddrd  Floor  Drewlnr  u  a 

,  fl"*^  Pfp^^nt  ve*  by  trcntins   fJoor  of  one  room   of  corridor  In 

«•)>  school  or  public  buildtn^  AT  OUR  OWN   EXPENSE. 

10  locaMicd  far  removed   from  our  a^cncIeA,  we  w\H 

s«tid  free  aampJc  with  full  dirfrctlons  for  apprytng. 

VV  ritf  tnr  U'atltuoibluli,  r<^j)ortii  kii<J  book, 

'*  l>i«4t  aid  If*  D&nfri?'rfi.'" 

Not  initmitd/or  houtfhatd  wjle. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

iiiic9iir«vjira) 


Are  you  looking  for  high  grade  pictures  for  your  Home 
aud  School  at  reasonable  prices? 

SIXTEEN  SUBJECTS  NOW  READY 


b^utiful  brown  prints,  high  class  in  every  way  and  would  cost  you  at  least  $3.00  in  local 
Art  Stores.    Stnd  for  one  to-day. 


Chrbt  at  Twelve    Hofmann 
SIstine  Madonna    Raphael 
Christ  in  the  Temple    Raohaei 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs    Corot 
Sir  Oalahad    Watts 
Gleaners    Millet 
Landscape  with  Mill    Ruysdael 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler    Hofmann 
Anselus    Millet 


Christ  at  Thbty    Hofmann 

Young  Handel  at  Organ    Dicksee 

Hope    Burne-Jones 

Fidelity    Burne-Jones 

Bodenhausen  Madonna    Bodenhausen 

Madam  Le  Bnin  and  Daughter  by 

Herself 
Golden  Stair    Burne-Jones 


NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  our  new  catalogue  will  be  valu- 
able to  you.  We  send  it  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  which  amount  is  placed  to  your 
credit  on  our  books,  and  deducted  from  your  first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  $5.00 
or  more.  This  book  was  compiled  at  a  very  large  expense  and  can  not  be  sent  free  to 
all  Who  apply.    The  above  is  a  fair  proposition  to  you  and  protects  us. 

NATIONAL  ART  SUPPLY   CO.,  224  Wabaah  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Not  Inc.) 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth.  i 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  0}  Methods  IC 

■__  %^ 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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(Continued' from  page  i68) 

Acrostic 

(For  five  tiny  children  with  big  green  letters) 

First  (imiUUing  wind) 

M  — mm!    The  Merry  March  Wind's  humming; 
Second  (exclaiming) 

Mil    I  see  an  Alder  red; 
Third  (listening) 

Rah!    I  hear  a  Robin  Redbreast; 
Fourth  (look.ng  overhead). 

Caw!    A  Crow  cries  overhead; 
Fifth  (laughing) 

Ha!  Ha!  Hal  the  High-Hole's  drumming; 
All  (clapping  hands) 

March  is  coming,  coming,  coming! 


Pussy  Willow 

I  found. her  out  in  the  fields  to-day, 

Asleep  on  her  pretty  pillow, 
A  dear  Uttie  baby  wrapped  in  furs  — 

The  first  Kttlfe  PusSy  Willow. 

So  furry  she  was,  so  cozy  and  warm 
I  said  as  I  stooped  and  kissed  her  — 
*'I'm  almost  quite  sure,  of  the  other  flowers, 
'Vou'r6  the  little  Eskimo  Sister!" 

Pine  Cones 

We're  cheery  little  Pine  Cones  — 
Oh  come  —  come  listen  quick! 

As  here  we  sit  beside  your  fire, 
You'll  hear  us  click!  click!  click! 

Sugar  Season 

The  days  are  so  sweet, 
.   .        "So  warm  and  so  sunny, 
The  first  bees  come  out. 

All  looking  for  honey; 
The  days  are  so  sweet. 

Can  that  be  the  reason, 
That  everyone  says 

"It's  a  good  sugar  season?" 


AU 
AU 

Sixth 
All 


Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

We're  saucy  black  crows  — 
We're  hunting  for  spring, 

But  it  snows  and  it  blows! 

"All  sorts  of  weather," 

Laugh'd   March  — "Ha!  Ha!" 

Where  is  the  Springtime? 
Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 


Picture  Plays     VII 

Alice  E.  Allen] 
Six  Black  Crows 

P£(Give  anxiously  and  solemnly,  with  appropriate  pantomime.    Imi-     vx/M/a 
tate  crow-call.) 

AH  (walking  along) 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

We're  saucy  black  crows; 
We're  hunting  for  spring. 
As  everyone  knows. 


The  Four  Winds 

(A  dialogue  for  five  children) 

A.  L. 

Child 

O  North  Wind!    O  North  Wind! 

How  coldly  you  blow, 
You  bring  us  the  frost 

And  the  ice  and  the  snow. 

North  Wind 

'Mid  icebergs  and  snow-fields. 

Far  Norm  is  my  home. 
And  chilled  with  their  breath, 
To  your  country  I  come. 
Child 

0  South  Wind!    O  South  Wmdl 
How  softly  you  come; 

While  the  flowers  smell  so  sweetly, 
And  all  the  bees  hum. 

South  Wind 

1  come  from  hot  deserts, 
And  over  warm  seas. 

And  that's  why  you  find  me 

A  warm,  gentle  breeze. 
Child 

OEastWnd!    O  East  Wind! 

How  chilling  you  are; 
I  like  all  the  other  winds 

Better  by  far. 

East  Wind 

O'er  great  wintry  wastes 
To  your  country  I  fly; 
And  that  is  what  makes  me 
So  cold  and  so  dry. 


O  West  Wind!    O  West  Wind! 

How  fresh  and  how  sweet 
You  blow  in  my  face. 

After  close,  sultry  heat. 


First 


Second 
AU 
AU 
Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Just  passed  old  winter 
Stuck  in  a  thaw, 

He  ran  away  from  us  — 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Caw!  Caw!  Caw! 

Just  under  that  larch, 
Done  up  in  his  furs. 
We  saw  little  March. 

He  shook  with  laughter 
When  us  he  saw. 

Do  we  look  funny? 


West  Wind 

My  cool,  bracing  air 

From  the  ocean  I  bring; 
And  fly  to  your  shores 

With  good  health  on  my  wing. 


DaflFy-down-Dilly 
Lena  Baker 

Dear  little  Daffy-down-dilly, 

Coming  so  early  in  Spring! 
Litde  you  know,  as  you  raise  your  sweetjiead. 

Of  the  joy  you  bringl 

Braving  the  storms  and  the  tempests     f     C\C\Cf\c^ 
With  your  fair  petals  unfurl'd:    ^^  ^^^^^L^ 

Bringing  a  message  of  hope  and  of  gladness 
To  all  the  world! 
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When  the  Stomach  Stops 

Working  Properly  Because  there  is 

Wind  in  it,  Use  Stvart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets  to  Set  it  CioiNo 
Again 
A  Trial  Package  Free 

The  doctors  call  it  flatulency,  but 
unprofessional  folks  know  it  as  ''wind 
on  the  stomach/'  and  a  most  distress- 
ing state  of  things  it  is.  It  is  a  serious 
condition  of  this  great  motor  cnrgan. 
Always  annoying  and  painful  in  the 
extreme,  at  times  often  leading  to  bad 
and  fatal  results.  The  stomach  em- 
barrassed and  hampered  with  wind, 
cannot  take  care  of  its  food  properly 
and  indigestion  follo>YS,  and  this  has  a 
train  too  appalling  to  enumerate.  The 
entire  system  is  implicated  —  made  an 
active  or  passive  factor  in  this  trouble 
and  life  soon  becomes  a  questionable  boon 

All  this  is  explained  in  doctor  books; 
how  undigested  food  causes  gases  by 
fermentation  and  fomentation  in  which 
process  some  essential  fluids  are  de- 
stroyed —  burnt  up  —  wasted  by  chemical 
action,  followed  by  defective  nutrition 
and  the  distribution  through  the  ali- 
mentary tract  of  chemically  wrong  ele- 
ments and  as  a  consequence  the  stom- 
ach and  entire  system  is  starved.  Plenty 
of  food,  you  see,  but  spoiled  in  prepara- 
tion and  worse  than  worthless. 

A  deranged  stomach  is  the  epitome 
of  evil;  nothing  too  bad  to  emanate 
from  it,  but  the  gas  it  generates  is  prob- 
ably its  worst  primary  effect  and  the  only 
way  to  do  away  wiUi  this  is  to'  remove 
the  cause.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
go  to  the  root  of  this  trouble.  They  at- 
tack the  gas-making  foods  and  render  them 
harmless.  Flatulency  or  wind  on  the 
stomach  simply  cannot  exist  where  these 
powerful  and  wonderworking  little  tab- 
lets are  in  evidence. 

They  were  made  for  this  very  purpose 
to  attack  gas  making  foods  and  convert 
them  into  proper  nutriment.  This  is  their 
province  and  office.  A  whole  book  could 
be  written  about  them  and  then  not  all 
told  that  might  •be  told  with  profit  to 
sufferers  from  this  painful  disease,  dys- 
pepsia. It  would  mention  the  years  of 
patient  and  expensive  experiment  in  effort 
to  arrive  at  this  result  —  of  failures  in- 
numerable and  at  last  success.  It  would 
make  mention  of  the  different  stomach 
correctives  that  enter  into  this  tablet  and 
make  it  faithfully  represent  all. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  not 
alone  intended  for  the  sick,  but  well  folks 
as  well;  for  the  person  who  craves  hearty 
foods  and  wants  to  eat  heartily  and 
nm  no  risk  of  bad  effects,  they  act  like 
a  charm  and  make  eating  and  digestion 
a  delight  and  pleasure.  They  keep  the 
stomach  active  and  energetic  and  able  and 
willing  to  do  extra  work  without  special 
labor  or  effort.  Don't  forget  this.  Well 
people  are  often  neglected,  but  the  Stuart 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  them    in  mind. 

A  free  trial  package  will  be  sent  any 
one  who  wants  to  know  just  what  they 
are,  how  they  look  and  taste,  before 
beginning  treatment  with  them.  After 
this  go  to  the  drug  store  for  them;  every- 
where, here  or  at  home,  they  are  50  cents 
a  box  and  by  getting  them  at  home  you 
will  save  time  and  postage.  Your  doctor 
will  prescribe  them;  they  say  there  are 
40,000  doctors  using  them,  but  when  you 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  yourself, 
why  go  to  the  expense  of  a  prescription  ? 
For  free  trial  package  address  F.  A. 
Stuart  Company,  234  Stuart  Building, 
Maishall,  Mich. 


School  News 

Education  in  the  Philippines 

David  P.  Barrows,  Ph.  D.,  recently 
Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippines, 
says,  "During  those  dreadful  and  peiplex- 
ing  months  of  1900  and  early  1901,  officers 
commanding  garrisons  gave  warmest  sup- 
port to  education.  With  the  organization 
of  dvil  government  by  the  Taft  Commis- 
sion, education  was  the  main  feature.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  was  organized  by  law 
in  January,  1901,  and  the  engagement  of 
1000  American  teachers  was  in  response 
to  requests  of  the  Filipinos.  Since  then, 
towns  have  vied  with  one  another  in  sacri- 
fice for  schools.  Advocacy  of  schools  is 
an  almost  indispensable  pre-election  pledge; 
school  support  is  often  the  only  basi§  of 
many  an  official's  claim  to  public  usefulness. 
'  In  one  year  over  265,000  pesos  was  volun- 
tarily contributed  to  supplement  the  public 
revenue  of  the  schools.  Of  seventy-five 
bills  passed  by  the  first  Legislature,  nine 
had  for  their  aim  or  object,  the  encourage- 
ment of  education.  One  of  these  acts 
established  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  first  act  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly appropriated  1,000,000  pesos  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  hamlet  school- 
houses." 

Out  of  1200  "pueblos"  or  townships, 
probably  none  is  now  without  a  carefully 
supervised  system  of  public  schools.  Of 
the  more  than  12,000  "barrios"  or  ham- 
lets not  more  than  30  per  cent  are  without 
school  privileges.  Out  of  a  population  of 
7,000,000,  600,000,  are  at  school.  8210 
Filipino  teachers,  all  American  trained,  are 
giving  primary  instruction  in  English. 
They  have  been  prepared  by  normal  courses, 
institutes,  vacation  schopls,  and  assemblies 
and  daily  training  classes  to  teach  common 
primary  and  industrial  work,  hygiene, 
simple,  domestic  science,  k)cal  govern- 
ment and  village  improvement,  gardening 
and  agriculture.  Two  hundred  intermedi- 
ate schools  giving  three  years'  courses  pre- 
pare for  the  forty  high  schools. 

The  university  and  the  schools  have 
revived  native  arts  and  industries,  have 
provided  industrial  training  in  shops  and 
laboratories  not  to  be  paralleled  in  America, 
have  taken  up  the  campaign  against  disease 
and  are  diffusing  knowledge  of  sanitation 
and  nursing.  Mr.  Barrows  further  says 
that  education  in  the  Philippines  has  suc- 
ceeded because  of  its  strength  as  a  moral 
force,  not  because  of  the  support  of  the 
commission.  What  has  been  done  since 
1903  has  been  done  in  spite  of  inadequate 
means.  The  failure  of  the  government  to 
add  30  per  cent  to  the  revenues  for  educa- 
tion is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  make 
the  educational  organization  complete. 
It  should  now  appropriate  generously  and 
raise  the  meagre  salary  of  the  native  teach- 
ers as  well  as  place  a  school  in  every  settle- 
ment. 

James  W.  Beardsley,  before  Clark  Uni- 
versity, speaking  on  "The  Progress  of  Pub- 
lic Works"  in  the  Philippines  says,  "In  the 
construction  of  schools  the  people  have 
shown  a  commendable  spirit.  Contributions 
from  rich  and  poor  in  money,  material, 
and  service  have  been  added  to  govern- 
ment funds  to  provide  better  or  larger 
buildings  or  for  a  school-house  where  no 
funds  were  available." 

As  thoughtful  people  agree  that  Colonicl 
Expansion  on  American  lines  can  be  suc- 
cessful only  by  following  American  ideals 
of  universal  education,  the  school  situation 
in  the  Philippines  will  become  an  ever  in- 
creasing factor  in  the  settlement  of  all 
problems  relating  to  the  Xslands. 
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Sarsaparilla 

Leads  all  other  medicines  in 
the  cure  of  all  spring  ailments, 
humors,  loss  of  appetite,  that 
tired  feeling,  paleness  and 
nervousness.     Take  it. 

€kt  it  today.     In  osoal  liquid  form  or 
tablets  called  Sarsatabs.     100  Doses  $1. 


Bronchial  Troches 

Can  be  canned  In  pane  or  vest  pocket—always 
ready  to  relieve  Couffhs,  Hoaraeness  or  lung  af- 
fections. Take  whenever  required— contain  no 
opiates.  A  favorite  amonsr  Speakers  and  Sin^^irs. 

Price.  28c.  60c  and  $1.00.  Sunplefree 
Joiin  I.  Brown  A  Soo  Boeton,  Mass. 


1911  VACATIOIN  TOUR 

65  to  70  days— $390.      EngUxid,  Scotland,  France, 
Holland,  The  Rhine.  Switserland,  and  Italy.      Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 
L.  W.  COLWELU  3944  N.  Troy  St.,  Chlcafo. 

EMTERTAIH  HERTS 

rL A  I  a  loffuw, 0per«MM,  Mulcikl PieoM,  PUitv PUr». 
Motion  SoDfffl, Illaatnted  Sonft,  PantumiBM  SoDfffl,8ha4ow 
Playi,  Tahlaaaz,  Psntomimwi,  Special  EnterteinnMots  for 
all  Holidays,  MlnatraU,  Jok«,  Hand  Books,  Mak*-Up 
Goods,  ate.  SuitabU  for  all  tm  mad  oocasiona.  LarfB 
eataloffu*  Wr—»  ETsrjr  TeeolMr  shoold  haw  oo«. 
J,  :  DllliaOW  lb  00.  Dept.  «7,      " 


STUDY 


ByMaill 


AGRICULTURE 


Learn  asrionltare  at  home  and  how 
to  teach  it.  Make  your  epare  time 
oonnt.  It'8  yaloable.  A  sreat  oppor- 
tunity—great agrlonltoral  awakening 
demands  more  teachers  who  can  teach 
agrlcultore,  and  at  increased  lalarles. 

IIT  US  RAISE  YOUR  SAUUIY 

Akcnlty  of  leadlncr  experts  from  best  a«rlonltoral 
collMres^and  extension  workers,  Oourse  for  rural, 
craded,  B.  8.  teachers  and  SopCs.  Teachers  will 
a*o  be  Interested  In  car  courses  In  PevHry  er 
Flswers  fer  Prolli.  Ton  can  make  some  money  **on 
the  sUW."  Why  noti  Beeldes,  yon  need  the  atver- 
slon.  Qeneralfarmlnff  course  for  farmers.  Free 
BMUet,  •'How  to  liake  the  Vmna  Pay  Hore.'* 
Baay  terms.  Today. 
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Eyeglasses 
Not  Necessary 


Eyesight  Can  Be  Strengthened,  and  Most 
Forms  of  Diseased  Eyes  Successfully 
Treated  Without  CiilUntf  or  Drutftflntf. 


That  the  eyes  can  be  strengthened  so  that  eye 
glasses  can  be  dbpensed  with  in  many  cases  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  people  who  publicly  claim  that  their 
eyesight  has  been  restored 
by  that  wonderful  little  in- 
strument called  "Actina." 
Actina "  also  relieves  sore 
and  granulated  lids,  iritis, 
etc..  and  removes  cataracts 
without  cutting  or  drugging. 
Over  7s,ooo  "  Actinas  '^haw 
been  sold,  therefore  "  Actina" 
is  not  an  expenracnt,  but  a  reliable  method  of 
treatment. 

"Actina"   can   be   used  by   old    and    young  with 

gjrfect  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  do  harm  with  one. 
very  member  of  the  family  cm  use  the  one  in- 
strument for  any  form  of  oLsease  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Thro  It  or  Head.  One  will  last  for  years,  and  is 
alwiv^  ready  for  use.  It  will  be  sent  on  trial,  postpai<£  /;> 
If  vou  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Acting  V^ 
Applimcc  Co..  Dcpt.  ^24  N.  811  Walnut  Street, 
K-an-;  IS  City.  Mo.,  you  will  receive,  absolutely  FREE, 
a  valuable  book  —  Professor  Wilson's  Treatise  on 
IMsease. 
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Spring  ^ 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Now  the  Spring  comes  creeping,  creeping, 

And  the  things  that  have  been  sleeping, 
Arise  and  waken  slowly  from  their  long,  long  winter*s  nap. 

And  the  buds  are  growing,  growing, 

And  the  icy  streams  are  flowing, 
And  the  woodpecker  is  sounding  forth  his  "Tap,  tap,  tap." 

For  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming. 

And  the  bees  will  soon  be  humming, 
As  they  quiver  here  and  there  among  the  tall  and  fragrant  grass. 

And  the  sun  is  wanning,  growing. 

And  the  flowers  will  soon  be  blowing. 
O'er  the  woodland,  hill  and  meadow  where  you  pass. 


(Sun  enters,  children  rise  and  clap  hands  and  sing) 
Merry   Sun 


L.  RouNTREE  Smith 


'^^sm^^^^^ 


W.  R.  R. 

* ; 
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Oh,  of  •  ten  you  will  meet   him,  up  -  on  your  way    to 


»-^3=-j3Jr-^ 


s^y 


school,  He     may  come     in      the  door  -  way,  For      'lis 


ww^^mi 
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^■ 
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March  Game 

Laura  Rountree  SMnn 

(Four  children  leave  the  nx>m;  they  represent.  Rain,  Snow,  Wind 
and  Sun.  The  other  children  may  sit  in  their  seats  or  stand  about  in 
groups.    The  children  speak  in  concert.) 

(Wind  knocks  at  the  door.) 

Children    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 

Wind    It  is  the  merry  wind. 

Children    Who's  come  knocking  here  before? 

Wind 

It  is  the  merry  wind. 

May  I  come  in?  *Tis  cold  outside, 

The  merry  wind  would  like  to  hide; 

I  roam  by  day  both  far  and  wide. 

Children    No,  no,  merry  wind. 
(Rain  ktMcks  at  the  door.) 

Children    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 

Rain    It  is  the  gentle  rain. 

Children    Who's  come  knocking  here  before? 

Rain 

It  is  the  gentle  rain, 

The  merry  wind  about  me  blows. 

He  often  tries  to  freeze  my  nose. 

May  I  come  in  and  dry  my  toes  ? 

Children    No,  no,  gentle  rain. 
(Snow  knocks  at  the  door.) 

Children    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Snow    It  is  a  flake  of  snow. 

Children    Who's  come  knocking  here  before? 

Snow 

It  is  a  flake  of  snow, 

I  chase  away  the  gentle  rain, 

I  dash  £fgainst  the  window-pane. 

Pray  tell,  may  I  come  in  again  ? 

Children    No,  no.  Flake  of  Snow. 

(Sun  knocks  at  the  door.) 

Children    Who  is  knocking  at  the  door? 

Sun    It  is  the  smiling  Sun. 

Children    Who's  come  knocking  here  before? 

Sun 

It  is  the  smiling  Sun, 

I  find  a  welcome  everywhere, 

It  is  pleasant  too,  I  do  declare. 

Now,  may  I  come  in,  children  fair? 

Children    Come  in,  smiling  Sun. 


not        a -gainst  the     rule;   Oh,    of  -  ten    you  i^ill 


::^ 


^^ 


meet      him,    He      has      a        jol 


air.       Oh, 


^^7.?Ef^i^i^^^B 


mer  -  ry,  mer-ry  smil  -ing  sun,  You're  welcome  eT-'ry- where. 


Maple  Sugar  Time 

(A  recitation  for  eight  children) 

*  Martha  Burr  Banks 
First  Child  (stretching  out  arms  and  swaying  slightly) 
Now  blow,  glad  breeze,  and  shake  the  trees, 
And  set  the  sap  astir,  if  you  please. 

Second  Child  (moving  hands  upwards  with  fluttering  motion) 
And  flow,  sap,  flow,  all  gently  —  so  — 
And  make  the  heart  of  the  maple  glow. 

Third  Child  (imitating  motion  of  boring  a  hole  in  a  tree) 
Good  farmer,  bore  a  hole  for  a  door 
And  open  a  way  for  the  maple^s  store. 

Fourth  Child  (pretending  to  put  a  spout  into  a  tree) 
And  you,  little  spout,  let  the  sap  run  out; 
You*fl  find  it  ready  beyond  a  doubt. 

Fifth  Child  (pretending  to  hang  a  pail  upon  a  spouf) 
Oh,  strong  little  pail,  a-swing  on  your  bail. 
To  catch  the  drops  you  must  not  fail. 

Sixth  Child  (pretending  to  lift  a  pail  from  a  spout) 
And  over  the  snow  now,  gay  boys,  go. 
And  carry  the  sap  to  the  fire's  bright  glow. 

Seventh  Child  (pretending  to  pour  sap  into  a  kettle) 
Now  biUTi,  pretty  fire,  leap  high  and  higher! 
The  bubbling  kettle  must  not  tire. 

Eighth  Child  (pretending  to  skim  something  from  top  to  kettle) 
And  boil  away,  sweet  sap,  you  may, 
And  turn  to  sugar  without  delay. 

All  Children,  in  concert  (forming  circles  with  Angers) 
Now  all  is  done,  and  oh,  what  fim! 
Here's  maple  sugar  for  every  one  I 


The  Garden 


In  the  Spring  we  plant  and  sow 

Tiny  seeds  all  in  a  row: 

Silent  in  their  beds  they  lie 

Till  some  morning  by  and  by 

Tiny  forms  in  coats  of  green,        ^^^  t 

Peeking  from  their  beds  are  seen^^^OOQ^^ 

Each  will  hold  a  tiny  cup  O 

For  the  raindrops  to  fill  up. 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers'  A|^encies 

"An  h<Miest,  'painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

''  TTbe  tfabt  teacbet  in  tbc  tfdbt  podition  meatid  tb^  bf0be0t  duccesd  for  botb  teacbet  anb  0cbool/' 


v.. 


To  a  Daffodil  Bulb 

Little  brown  bulb,  so  hard  and  so  round, 
Buried  so  deeply,  sleeping  so  sound! 
Who  could   imagine  what   beauties  untold 
Lie  hid  in  the  blossoms  which  you  shall 
unfold? 

All  through  the  winter  calmly  you  sleep, 

Cosily,  warmly,  not  daring  to  peep 

At    dainty   white   snow-fairies   over   your 

head, 
Weaving  a  blanket  to  cover  your  bed. 

But,  when  the  spring  comes,  radiant  and 

sweet, 
And  all  the  earth  wakens  at  touch  of  her  feet, 
Long,  golden  fingers  straight  from  the  sun 
Shall  reach  down  and  say  to  you  one  by  one: 

"Pretty  Miss  Daffodil,  hardy  and  bold, 
Where  are  your  bk>s6om8,  all  .frilled  'roimd 

with  gold? 
Come,  we  are  waiting  1    Why  are  you  not 

here? 
It  cannot  be  springtime  until  you  appear." 

Little  brown  bulb,  so  hard  and  so  round, 

Buried  ao  deeply,  sleeping  so  sound, 

Sleep  till  you  hear  the  lark's  song  sweetly 

ring, 
Then  rise  in  your  beauty  and  welcome  the 

spring. 

—SdecUd 

The  Song  of  the  Wind 

I  am  a  giant,  strong  and  bold, 
Such  jokes  I  play  on  yoimg  and  old! 
But  I  work  hard  from  sun  to  sun. 
And  one  must  have  a  fitde  fun. 

Sometinaes  a  boy  I  chance  to  meet; 
I  blow  his  hat  across  the  street. 
Then  toss  his  kite  up  to  the  sky, 
And  help  his  mother's  clothes  to  dry. 

The  flags  I  wave,  the  pin -wheels  turn, 
The  blacksmith's  fire  I  help  to  bum. 
Then  when  it  rains  I  frisk  about 
And  turn  umbrellas  inside  out. 

I  send  down  leaves  in  golden  showers, 
To  make  warm  blankets  for  the  flowers. 
And  then  again  the  seeds  I  sow. 
Change  little  raindrops-into  snow. 

And  pile  the  snow  in  drifts  at  night, 
Till  all  the  world  looks  cold  and  white. 
I  make  the  miller's  wheels  go  round 
By  which  the  com  and  oats  are  ground. 

And  then  I  go  far  out  at  sea 
Where  many  boats  still  wait  for  me, 
And  when  the  evening  sky  is  red 
I  take  the  fishermen  home  to  bed. 

—  M.  Helen  Beckwith 


From  the  elm  tree's  topmost  bough. 
Hark!  the  robin's  early  song! 

Telling  one  and  all  that  now 
Merry  springtime  hastes  along. 

—WiUiam  W,  CddweU 


Easterh  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1890. 


Telephone  Connectkm 


80    l^^€>tXM±l^X€L 


Miss  B.  P.  FOSTER,  Manaser. 

Miss  T.  M.  HA5TINQ5,  Ass't.  Manager. 


JiaEHCY 


has  filled  these  posttloDs  In  pablle  and  prlTmte  aebools 

_        ^_ extending  Ito  operations  from  Uw  Atlantic  sea  board  to 

.  Jahaal  'frainrnK.'IfiOi'TraTeQnff  ^'mpanlons,  $700,  Principals,  $1300,  Assistants,  $800,  Lanraafes, 
$1000,  Physloal  Onlinre,  $M0,  Grammar,  $000,  Primarr,  $460,  Mnslc,  $600,  Ch>TemeBses,  $M0,  Drmwinf,  $l00. 
Domestic  Science,  $700.   Klndercarten,  $500.  CHtlc.  $1900,  Supervisors,  $1S00,  Elocution,  $000. 

NOAH  LkONARD,  Ph.D.,  Mauager.  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  F,  SyraoiiM,  N.  T. 


(A^OUfilB    OOl 


USIBE>099:X>IS99:0IS    IBOSIOOX^ 


TEAOHBBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taklnf  our  DRII«I*  OOUBSK  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  cer- 
ttflcate  Tou  want.  County,  City,  8Ute  KXAM INATION8.  OOU&SJBS  in  all  snbjeets  for  oItU  service,  kinder- 
garten, home  stndy.  00,000  Students. 

NOAH  I<BONARD.  A.M .,  Kmnac^r.  The  Hier,  Dept.  G,  8TBAOU8B.  N.  T. 


AN  AGENCY  !'.«';iisS!'ft?rr2f;£'.i*: 

of  TManotet  and  tells  npTT  A  HP  ^»^  <•  •omethlnie  bat  If 
yon  about  them  X-XX-A X  it  la  asked  to  reoommend 
a  teaeher  and  reoommends  10Vf^£\lUFlUrVl^TT%C§ 
jou  that  is  more.  Ours  JKXiWiJJILJILXi JM US 
THB  80H<X>L  BPLI^TIN  AaBMOr,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Syraense,  M.  T. 


A  a  agencif  registration  inoretue$  yow  oAasicet  for  securing  work  entirely  congenial. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN8LAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Bcaeon  Street,  Boston. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qrades.  REQI8TBR   NOW. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT,   Manager 
378  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Twenty-sixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  ever}nvhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business." 
Western  Offlccai     Eealty  Bnlldlnrf.  Spokane.  Wash.     Idaho  Bulldlnrf.  Boise.  Idaho 


^""BREWER  ro^^".^P.% 


13  0  2      A  U   D  I  T  ()  R  I  i;   M       B  VJ   I  L  D  I  N  G.      CHI  C   r\  G  O 


CompeHtion  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year  —  use  every  help. 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  GRADE  TEACHER? 

II  .P°  ^*^"«,^^  oppOTtunity  of  learning  where  you  can  secure  a  better  position  in  location,  salary,  work,  or  in 
au  three (*  Would  you  like  a  real  eood  posiUon?  Then  try  a  Specislist  in  the  busincssi  Literally  and  truthfully 
S?  ^y® .  °*^X .  '"**'*  positions  for  your  sort  than  we  can  find  teachers  for.  Send  for  **  Illustrative  Lists.^' 
n  e  fill  places    Jrom  the  University  to  the  grades."    Yours  for  promotion. 


B     F  CLARK 


C  H  I  C  AG  n.  ST  r  I  N  w ; 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS^ AGENCIES 


INORTHWEbrtRN   OFFICt 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.    -         81  CHAPBL  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


THE   PITTSBURGH  TEACHERS'   BUREAU 

CHARLES  R.  COFFIN.  A.  M..  Manager 

Two  years'  REGISTRATION  FREE,  for  a  limited  lime. 
3823  CAUFORNIA  AVENUE        -         -        -        -         N.  S.,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


The   McCullough  Teachers'  Agency 

A  Saccessfo!  School  and  College  Bureau 

All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities.      Positive  personal  recommendations.      Competent  teachers 
in  demand.     Registration  fee  $1.03.     WRiTE   US. 

9  JACKSON    BOULEVARD    • CHICAGO  ^ 


le 
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March 

Susan  M.  Kane 

Ah,  stormy  March,  I  hear,  you  shout; 
You  blow  so  rude,  then  stand  and  pout! 
But  when  you  took  my  hat  to-day 
And  made  me  run  so  far  away, 
*     Behind  the  hfll,  in  that  old  bog. 
While  I  was  resting  on  a  log, 
I  had  a  signal  from  a  scout  * 
Who  from  a  close-drawn  hood  peeped  out. 

To  me  he  whispered,  "  Just  go  roimd 
And  place  your  ear  close  to  the  ground." 

*Skunk  cabbagr. 


Then  down  upon  the  earth  I  lay, 
Where  you  had  blown  the  snow  away. 
Oh,  March!     I  truly  did  not  know 
Those  things  were  going  on  below. 
I  heard  such  tiny  hammers  pound 
And  bells  ring  out,  and  trumpets  sound! 

The  scout  then  told  me  that  a  band 
Of  fairies  soon  would  be  at  hand  — 
A  troop,  a  million  million  strong, 
With  banners  gay  will  march  along. 
They're  only  waiting  there  below, 
For  him  to  tell  them  where  to  go. 
Then,  March,  I  hope  you  understand, 
They'll  smile,  and  smile  and  take  the  land! 


Alice  E.  Allen 

Playfully^  in  imitation  of  the  wind    J  —  88. 


The  First  Flowers 


•  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


« 


^^^=m^^~^st=^i:0^^^E^^^u^^^^ 


Some     lit     -     tie     snow-flakes  danced      to    earth, .    The  winds     of  March  were  blow 


ing, —      Out 


^^PiPi^^^^^P^feP^^^]^^ 


^Hii 


-#-i-H- 


-^2^i^^- 


^   ^   -r   ^ 


^m^m^m^^^^^^^^^^ 


W •t  —4    J{, 

came     the   sun  and  laughed  at  them,       The  winds     of  March  were  blow 

I- 


P 


ing,         And 


fei^^^^yM^^^^ 


:g 


trr 


^ 


3  j  ■*■  *  "^^ 


n 


-2»— SI- 


=E=£ 


'^^s^^^^^^^^^^^ 


when  they  fell      what       do     you  think  !    Some   pret   •  ty  flowVs  bloomed  white  and  pink,     The   winds         of   March  were 


^_3;=p:^ig-^igit:^t^..pr^=pp^ 


^JlJ 


..ri 


:);.-. 


uri^se^ 


,^_g^E^|^ 


blow ing,  blow    -    ing.  blow    -  ing. 


*  All  rights  reserved 
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Old  Fashioned  Fahiy  Tales.  Marion 
Foster  Washbume.  Chicago  and  New 
York:  Rand  McNaUy  &•  Co. 

These  are  the  old,  old  fairy  stories,  that 
children  have  loved  for  countless  genera- 
tions, retold  from  the  poetic  version  of  Tom 
Hood,  m  simple  language,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  lai^  type  and  delightful  pic- 
tures. They  compnse  Red  Ridmg  Hood, 
Puss-in-Boots,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and 
Hopo'-My  Thumb.  The  little  book  should 
fina  a  welcome  from  mothers  and  teachers, 
as  it  surely  will  from  tJie  children  them- 
selves. 

Literature  in  the  School.  By  John 
S.  Welch.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago: 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

Although  the  study  of  literature  has  such 
a  large  place  in  the  present  day  curriculum, 
the  results  are  not  always  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  effort  expended,  and 
many  of  the  methods  still  m  use  are  ex- 
tremely questionable.  For  all  teachers  who 
wish  to  make  literature  a  cultural  study, 
but  who  do  not  quite  know  how,  this  book 
contains  valuable  advice  and  much  inspira- 
tion. It  is  full  of  helpful  methods  and  sug- 
gestions, but  it  does  not  stop  with  these.  It 
illustrates  them  by  actual  lessons,  on  varous 
literary  selections  that  answer  fully  the 
questio*'  how  as  well  as  what  to  do. 

Open  Air  Crusades.  Edited  by  Sher- 
man C.  Kingsley."  Published  by  United 
Charities  of  Chicago. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  Elizabeth  McCor- 
mick  open  air  school  of  Chicago,  which  has 
aroused  so  much  interest  everywhere.  The 
methods  of  caring  for  tuberculous  and 
anamic  children  have  proved  so  successful 
that  they  are  being  extended  to  well  children, 
both  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  and  there- 
fore this  book  will  arouse  unusual  interest. 
In  addition  to  an  account  of  the  open  air 
sdiool,  it  contains  much  interesting  material 
on  school  hygiene  and  ventilation  in  general, 
and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs. 
The  book  is  sent  out  free  of  charge  by  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago,  51  La  Salle 
Street 


FEDERATION   OF   STATE   TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Federation  of  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations desires  for  its  files  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  and  for  mailing  purposes  the  ad- 
dress of  the  officers  of  voluntary  teachers' 
associations  as  follows: 

1  President,  secretary,  and  executive 
committee  of  state  associations. 

2  President  and  secretary  of  each  organi- 
zation whose  membership  represents  more 
than  one  county  of  a  state. 

3  President  and  secretary  of  Teachers' 
club  or  similar  organization  in  any  city  of 
over  100,000  inhabitants. 

All  officers  of  voluntary  teachers'  associa  - 
tions  who  may  see  this  should  send  to  the 
office  of  the  Federation  the  name  and  the 
official  roster  of  his  organization  as  indicated 
above. 

Address  W.  W.  Remington,  408  Charles 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


Dtrcctori?  of  XcaDtng  tCcacbcra'  agcndca 


{Continued  from  Page  i73) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101  [9th  Floor]  TREMONT  STREET,    BOSTON 
Ask   about  our  guarantee  of  good  service. 


AgmtidM  ortait  a  dtmamdfor  ieacken  6y  the  oomtani  pruentation  qf  their  camUdaiet. 


"^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

R100IWIW1NP8   TEAOM1R8,    TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


WE   WANT   TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


wanted  for  Rural,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Univenides  in  the  Central 
and  Western  States  in  Rraular  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  aeek  CMoly 
first  class  teachers.    Send  for  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 


WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  ^oSSSIuSSS&Sl 


A  ioperior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  fnc  to  schooTofficials. 
CHAKLBS   W.    MULFORD.  Proprietor        -  303  Fifth  Aveane.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE    PARKER  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

^N  Aiiency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    In    the   work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  aiiencles  —  East  and  WeM. 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASmNOTON 


Write  for  The  "Parker**  Way  Booklet.     Address  either  office 


The  MffM  to  b€  registered  with  an  agemioy  ieoUthe  time. 


Recommends  college  and  nor< 
mal  graduates,  specialisU  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  priTatc  schools. 
RecdTCS  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager       -       -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


T":?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


PACIFIC 


XB  AOMPRA'   I'th  jear.    Tbe  Aseacy  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  buslneaa  In  Wash- 

■  ^Ci^riSw-        ln«ton.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Monuna  and  Alaska.    Register  early.    Compe- 

AGENCT        teot  teachers  In  demand.    MOO  teachers  placed.    Fbr  Year  Book.  Certlfl- 


oaUoB  Circular  and  Application  form  write  B.  W. 


I.  M< 


8J8  New  York  Block,  SMttle,  Wai 


WE    PERSONALLY    RECOMMEND    teachers  to  employers.    Our  fifteen  years'  experience   with   the 
Agency  and  our  acquaintance  with  educational  workers  enables  us  to  do  this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
REGISTER   NOW  for  a  better  position,  increased  salary,  change  of  climate,  to  be  nearer  home. 
We  can  help  you. 

MISS  ANNA   M.  THURSTON.    Manager 

THE   THURSTON   TEACHERS'   AQCNCY.   386  Wabash    Avenue,  ChioaftO 


STENCIL  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  HOHE 


Set  I     Thirteen  Desltfas 

1  Border  —  floral  ornament  — dan- 
delion 

a  Border  —  straight  lines 

3  Border  design  —  pine  cone 

4  Floral  ornament  —  lily 

5  Conventionalized  floral  ornament 

6  Floral  ornament  —  jonquil 

7  Holly 

8  Floral  ornament 

9  Wreath 

10  Flower  spray 

1 1  Morning  glory  buds 

12  Border  —  nasturtium 

13  Drop  pattern  —  sweet  pea 

Stencilling  offers  many  opportunities 
achool  and  home.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
covers,  doilies,  curUiins,  cushions,  etc. 


Set  II     Seventeen  Desltfns 

X  Border  of  peacock's  feathers 

a  Border  of  chickens 

3  Holly  border 

4  Mistletoe  border 

5  Marine  border  —  ships 

6  O>nventionalized  flower 

7  Floral  ornament 

8  Fleur  dc  lis  ornament 

9  Border  of  sunbonnet  babies 
xo  Morning  glory 

11  Conventionalized  flower 

12  Tulip  15     Apple 


Price,  30  cents  per  set 


13  Aster 

14  Border  of  fishes 


i6     Thistle 
17     Poppy 


for  the  application   of   design   in  decoration  of  textiles   for  use 
most  fascinating  forms  of  applied  design,  and  may  be  used  for  decoratii 


M-atmjj^^ 


X^.  R.  B^ORRIi 


Ol^^rtor^    Cilt:*9    I^ox-olni^^tor*    Arlcm**. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's   Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Country  Teacher 

Many  inexperienced  young  girls  wonder  why  their  first 
school  in  the  country-  is  so  often  a  failure.  They  do  not 
remember  or  have  never  been  told  that  certain  very  special 
attributes  are  necessary  for  success  b  the  rural  school.  These 
qualifications  are  useful  for  every  teacher,  but  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  country  teacher,  if  she  is  to  instruct  all  grades 
and  control  the  by  no  means  df>cile  tvpe  of  child  that  cruntry 
life  prod'ces.  Here  is  the  way  a  n^ral  superintendent  of 
schools  describes  the  two  prime  req'  isite;  of  the  country 
teacher: 

**  First,  she  must  understand  all  ages  of  children.  In  town 
she  may  work  only  with  the  little  ones,  and  be  a  primary 
teacher,  or  she  may  be  fitted  by  nature  especially  for  the 
grammar  grades  —  but  in  the  country,  by  training  and  by 
native  ability,  she  must  be  able  to  do  well  for  all  grades. 
She  must  be  a  general  indeed. 

In  the  second  place,  she  must  be  a  leader  —  not  only  a 
leader  of  children,  but  a  leader  m  the  community  life.  The 
Country  Life  Commission  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
weaknesses  in  country  life  to-day  —  the  need  for  leadership. 
Who  can  better  fill  this  need  than  the  country  school  teacher? 
And  where  is  there  a  better  community  centre  than  the  build- 
ing that  belongs  to  every  one  in  the  district  —  the  country 
school-house?  But,  most  important  and  necessary  of  all, 
she  must  really  love  the  country  and  see  the  great  possibilities 
for  its  development.  She  must  be  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  the  great  movement  that  is  being  made  for  "  Good  farming; 
clear  thinking;  right  living." 


A  Novel  Garden 

The  garden  is  now  an  established  part  of  almost  every 
school-house  where  land  is  at  all  available. .  That  it  has  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  interesting  children  in  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  even  in  real  farming,  no  one  will  deny.  Why 
not  go  a  step  farther  and  interest  the  children  in  orchard 
and  forest  by  the  same  practical  methods.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on  "Forest 
Nurseries  for  Schools."    It  says,  by  way  of  introduction: 

*' Hitherto  most  school  gardens  have  been  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  growing  of  common  garden  vegetables  and 
flowering  plants,  with  here  and  there  the  introduction  of  new 
species  as  an  additional  incentive  to  interest.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  encountered  has  been  that  mtjst  of  the  plants 
and  vegetables  suitable  for  cultivation  and  demonstration 
purposes  required  by  the  school  work  mature  or  reach  their 
most  interesting  stages  at  a  season  when  the  school  is  ordinarily 
closed  fot*  vacation.  Another  thing  which  has  tended  to 
make  much  school-garden  work  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
is  that,  after  the  work  is  once  done,  no  visible,  tangible  results 
are  evident,  and  apparently  no  lasting  good  is  accomplished 
other  than  the  instruction  given  and  the  knowledge  of  plant 
life  which  may  have  been  acquired. 

"A  school  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  forest  trees  offers 
an  interesting  variation  from  the  usual  type  of  gardening  and 
at  the  same  time  overconles  the  difficulties  just  mentioned. 
The  crop  of  the  forest  nursery  is  one  which  does  not  disap- 
pear with  the  close  of  the  season,  but  instead  the  young  trees 
need  only  to  be  transferred  from  the  nursery  bed  to  some 
new  location  on  lawns  or  school  grounds  to  become  permanent 
evidence  of  the  work  done  and  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  school. 


Furthermore,  this  work  of  transplanting  the  trees  is  best 
done  early  in  the  spring  when  the  school  is  in  session  and  at 
its  best  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  concerned.  In 
•  this  way  the  forest  nursery  is  even  more  adaptable  to  school 
use  than  is  the  ordinary  garden. 

"A  nursery  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  this  circular  will  not 
require  any  more  labor  and  attention  than  a  garden,  if  as 
much,  with  the  possible  exception  that  there  is  the  added 
necessity  of  collecting  and  storing  the  tree  seeds  through  the 
winter.  However,  if  this  is  found  impracticable,  tree  seeds 
mav  be  purchased,  j"st  as  vegetable  seeds  are,  from  dealers. 
The  actual  work  of  caring  for  the  nursery  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  required  for  the  care  of  the  gaxden.  The 
ground  for  the  seed  beds  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  seedlings  require  about  the  same  amoimt  of  attention  that 
the  vegetables  do.  On  the  other  hand  the  results  will  be  much 
more  enduring  and  valuable.  Besides  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  nursery  for  study  and  instruction,  the  trees 
which  are  successfully  grown  will,  if  wisely  utilized,  be  a 
source  of  comfort,  beauty  and  even  profit  to  the  school  and 
community  for  years." 

The  ^pamphlet  describes  very  definitely  how  to  prepare 
and  care  for  the  nursery  and  has  many  interesting  illustra- 
tions.   It  is  number  423  of  the  Farmers^  Bulletins, 


Social  Centres 


The  wider  use  of  the  school  as  a  social  centre  is  a  subject 
in  which  we  are  all  interested  whether  we  are  teachers  or  not. 
A  great  deal  is  already  being  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
large  cities  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  will  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future.  There  is  one  use  to  which 
these  centres  are  put  that  has  been  little  talked  about,  but 
that  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  teachers.  In  cer- 
tain of  the  New  York  City  centres  a  room  is  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  day  school  chfldren  where  they  may  study  their 
home  lessons  in  quiet  surroundings,  with  occasionaJ  help 
from  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room.  Attendance  is  purely 
voluntary,  a  privilege  given  to  those  who  have  attained  the 
fourth  grade.  Each  child  must  bring  his  own  books  and  a 
card,  sig^ied  by  his  principal,  stating  the  subjects  needing  study. 
That  the  children  appreciate  the  opportunity  seems  certain 
from  the  fact  that  one  such  centre  has  an  average  of  about 
sixty-five  boys  every  evening.  "Some  of  these  have  told 
me,"  said  one  of  the  teachers,  "that  since  coming  here  they 
have  received  A's  on  their  reports  for  the  fir-st  time  in  their 
lives."  It  is  quite  impossible  to  overestimate  the  benefit  to 
boys  and  girls  from  the  tenements  and  even  from  better  homes 
of  such  a  place  to  study.  Even  well-to-do  children  have 
often  no  place  in  which  to  study  save  the  family  sitting-room, 
and  what  is  a  task  under  such  adverse  conditions  becomes  a 
pleasure  when  pursued  in  a  quiet,  warm,  well-lighted  room, 
in  the  company  of  other  students  and  with  the  comfortable 
presence  of  a  person  competent  to  give  help  when  it  is  needed. 
The  habits  of  quiet  studiousness  these  children  are  forming 
will  be  worth  more  to  them  in  after  life  then  all  the  facts 
they  are  learning. 

This  is  but  a  single  phase  of  the  social  centre,  however. 
Those  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  subject  Bhould 
read  Clarence  Perry's  book  on  the  "Wider  Use  of  the  School 
Plant,"  published  by  the  New  York  Charities  PubliiSation 
Committee. 
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SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Learn  a  Good 


r  YOU  »Mt  Elve  u  fmj%  of  iddi 
kp»r«tl«iQ  for  IDd^rt.  *#  wUl 

4i»if  fiici#  «btirs<tcr«^  no  vordj,  (a 
ttifltoarLBf ;  let  ma  Eiimtla  und  ccks^^ 
Vl«4*IEtal  \%  putJi  itb«  Fhiir?  Eac Hfeb 
Ujlf nihlQ  fti  four  Dtmiti]  |rvJlia«yft. 


817  Chl«(»OK«BHHBiK-    -^  


Learn  Hairdressing* 


Good  field  for  our  gradnates. 


Hm         >^  i90oa  neia  lor  our  gi7uinai«B. 

'C     HHQV     B^infr  the  original  and  laryest 
^     t-***^/      institution  of  the  kind  In  the 


world,  our  diplomas  are  rec- 
ognised ererywhere.  Egtablisbed  188)  Brancbeti 
In  all  leading  cities.    Few  weeks  completes. 

^*_,       OW"   MANUAL   FOR  HOME   STUDY      ,     .^^   I 

''^fSSS'    The  Moler  Syttem  "hJte^  I 

.    4»  WdMh  Awk.  Dift  SI  CHICAOO.  ILL 


PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Oarda,  circulara,  book,  newtpaper.  Press  $>%. 
Larger  $18.  Rotory  fOO.  Save  money.  Print  for 
other*,  big  profit.  All  «aey.  riilee  eent  Write 
fkctorr  for  preH  catalog.  TYPE,  cards,  paper 
THE  PRESS  CO.         MtridM.  Conntetlcut 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  vour  duuractcr  from  yoiir  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  aid  vice  will  enable 
vou  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP,  3583  Eighth  Avenner  New  York. 


• 


Home  Study  Courses 

Orer  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  protestors  in  HsrTsrd,  Brown,  Cor- 
nell and  leading  colleges. 


nd   Preaas 

nl  aad  ii»i 


i»Janria« 


Preparation  for  College,  Teachers* 


Prof.  Genong        ^wmI  <7<»«   8»rviea   Mxamination*. 

ThIThOMB  CMfi&PcSlDENCE'scSbOL 
IM.    •PWItiaFI«LD.  MA*; 


P£ORIA  iSPRINGFIELD  AND 


KANSASCITY 

TUtonTrains 


Perfect  Passenger  Service 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.R. 

L  J.  VcKAT.  €a*«nl  Putnrvr  Agak  Cbkwo 


—  The  State  of  New  York  had  25,251 
more  school  pupils  in  the  school  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  a  year  before,  according  to  the 
figures  contained  in  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  attendance  during  the  last 
year  was  1,866,160.  There  were  52,075 
teachers  employed  during  the  last  year 
being  an  increase  of  1287.  Of  this  number 
23  were  in  the  trades  schools.  The  number 
of  graduates  increased  1188.  The  net  value 
of  property  increased  $15,475,110.  The 
total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  S74,- 
423,825.14,  showing  a  decrease  of  $2,272,- 
393.24  over  the  year  preceding.  The  value 
of  the  property  of  trades  schools  is  given  as 
$i|043»538.  Dr.  Draper  points  out  that 
the  achievements  of  the  past  year  in  the 
State  educational  policy  have  rendered  the 
public  schools  more  serviceable  to  every 
child  in  the  State.  Considerable  space  is 
given  in  the  report  to  a  discussion  of 
industrial  training  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  report  says:  Dis- 
crimination is  made  between  industrial 
work  for  boys  and  that  for  girls,  and  each 
is  given  instruction  along  the  lines  which 
have  a  special  bearing  upon  the  vocations 
usual  to  their  sex.  The  instruction  for  boys 
is  in  wood-working  and  cabinet -ma  king, 
printing,  sheet  metal  work,  electricity, 
plumbing,  mechanical,  and  freehand  draw- 
ing; for  girls,  sewing,  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, cooking,  general  house-keeping  and 
design.  In  agricultural  communities  the 
course  of  study  includes  elementary  agri- 
culture, mechanic  arts,  and  home-making. 
These  studies  naturally  exclude  such  in- 
dustrial subjects  as  belong  to  schools  with 
an  industrial  environment.  In  reference 
to  playground  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools.  Dr.  Draper  says:  The 
necessity  of  better  provision  tor  the  children 
to  play,  to  exercise  and  to  grow  physically 
strong,  has  taken  tremendous  hold  on  the 
public  mind  and  substantial  provision  for 
the  playgrounds  has  become  a  prominent 
item  in  municipal  budgets  .  .  .  The 
entire  playground  movement  is  essentially 
and  fundamentally  an  educational  factor 
in  our  civilization  and  it  should  be  closely 
allied  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State.  The  title  of  the  Commissioner's 
special  theme  for  the  annual  report  is  "Re- 
ligion, Morals,  Ethics,  and  the  Schools. '* 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  CURED 
A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 
TO  Any  Sufferer  the  Secret 
wmcH  Cured  Her 
From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
only  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
suffered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
particulars,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
483F  Custom  House  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Sf>ME  ONE  HAS  SAtl)  THAT  THE 
MAN  WHO  MAKES  TWO  ULAUES 
iW  GRASS  GRtlW  WHERE  ONE 
rUD  BEFORE*  GETS  MICH  CREDIT 
HOW  AH  OUT  FHE  MAX  WHl> 
MAKES  ONE  TENTIL  DO  THE  WORK 
THAT  in  REE  OR  FOUR  DID  liE^ 
LORE,  BV  *PkOVlI>IX(j  - 

DIXON'S 
NO,   308    BEGINNERS   PENCILS 

Write  fur  ^tn^tlr^  ^d  ih'is.  pendl, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO, 

Jersey  City*  New  Jersey 


i 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  iN:in™r<»f  fprtr  1p«witii  113  tEi'f  It  tp  fury; 
f*>''Mi,  rtmrlurf ,  sud  wrtilni  v1  the  Bfaw* 
MwT.  \Mmt,hi  b>  J.  Bv<r$  Kmm^tim,  EAMat 


^^i  Hqim  EorTet[MBdtncgSebBolHptpt.374.56iringfitid.Wlat». 


'CLASSfVMS 

AND  BADGES  FOR  College, 

j^   ftCH  00  L »  SOOl  ET Y  on  LO  0Q£* 

,>M^^  ^-^^^>  '^^  "^^JF  '*>  '^*  ^iti  uii  f  illrtie  \  rU4»r  i  and 


P 


5h  '<-'  I  <jt  r  I  Bk  B  ttn«.'tl  rp  pr  U-L4     '  '-,<  ij  rl  ]  ij>7a  £<:»[  ««Uu  >»!*, 

e^ariArt  eRE>S.  CO.,  Dcpi  550  ngcH£STEn»  Ji.  T. 


SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

\Vc  h.ive  something  new  jn  tlie  supply  cat - 
ri  log  lie  line  in  our  beautiful  new  c&ULlogue, 
It  is  full  of  fdcas  and  ins[»i:iition.  It  lists 
the  latest  ihmgs  in  the  arts  and  trafls^  as  well 
as  it  full  line  ni  standard  suj^plies  and  enicr- 
tainmenl?i.      Ask  fi>r  it, 

CaAKDEN    CITY    EDtCATIOKAL  CO. 
ItJft   Wnbash   Avenue        -        CfaUdtfo,    111. 

S«ntjin^A|i|iriav«l.    S*Ad  Nq  Mvnav.  »2  MAtR  ftWrTCH. 
WC    WILL    TRUST    VOU    TIM    OAYS. 

yimiti  jk  lock  H>f  r<iur  hair,  uid.  wfr  wlJI  mijl  « 

\(t[jH  Kwrrrn 


FREE    TUITIOfi     SCHOLARSHIP. 

C^rnci^le  CuLlifsa  tfiv^s  V-t^it   TuiHcfn  by  mil]   to 
o^^  5tuJL^nt  %Vi  each  county  and  itly  iri  the  Ll,  S. 

N  >rmal,  AcAdcmic  una    Buiine^  CaurKA 
vVijf,         Chcrii.       Physici  Arith.       Bcxtk-ltffTimg 

FjIh         Riict.  riiy*.  Gew^,  CtvuR.       SLcirthaud 

Ljkl.         ■{Ifomi        Methods       i'mni,      iVnmansJiip 
Jiotn         ticdl         ZiMiL  Hlat.         Com.  Law. 

59  other  bmnclies  fr«m  which  to  select 

Cue  out  Wm  aJ.  imi   mtkii  with    LipplitJilion  for   Frte 

Tiiiiinn.  tfi 

CARP^EOIE  COLLCOE.  Rofrcn.  Ohto 

SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

Silly  iuTtlir  with  indtJt^  jFrtprired  by  :»  trmst  i«ct«9- 

1^14^  WuriL     Iji  n^-il  tn  ijt, 

\t ailing  priir^  jj  certtj 

ALPHABET  CARDS 

ciT4h4*anlH    4i3dctru^j    cultjnw     jjo   tanla    (500   Ictlyr*) 

in  fnvirhttr 

Ht-idinS  prttf,  15  yftiii 

OOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

TTiirtcL'ii   hcii'v   Cjinil«MUd   ^hi-^t-i,     Froni   tAth^   36 
du'Mir;iMk,    wkh    Jilficrrni    n»mbjn,\tiitns,    can    I*    cut, 

V'r.Tv  jnir^'nu.iLi'.Jv  il!t"ir]Hr»l  f(if  v.■lp■u•f^  ■^^Ti.i  work. 

MdUmA  pr-kf.  3*;  <enit 


PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Prinlc'J  ^Jt]  t>jth  ^idM.      iS'-  rHrd«.     As'sisi-U^i 
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Educational  Pubfishing  Company 

50   BromfielJ  Street,   Boston 
Chicago  New  Yurk         Slh  Prfehctv^o 
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Be  Quickly  Cured 
at  Home 

Instant  Reuef,   Permanent  Cure    - 

Trial  Package  Mailed  Free  to 

All  in  Plain  Wrapper 

Many  cases  of  Piles  have  been  cured  by 
a  trial  package  of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  with- 
out further  treatment.  When  it  proves 
its  value  to  you,  get  more  from  your  drug- 
gist at  50  cents  a  box,  and  be  sure  you  get 
what  you  ask  for.  Simply  fill  out  free 
coupon  below  and  mail  to-day.  Save 
yourself  from  the  surgeon's  knife  and  its 
torture,  the  doctor  and  his  bills. 


FREE  PACIC\GE  COUPON 
PYRAMID  DRUG  COMPANY, 
268  Pyramid  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich., 
Kindly  send  me  a  sample  of  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure,  at  once  by  mail,  FREE,  in 
plain  wrapper. 


Name 
Street 


City 


State 


KINDERGARTEN 


^■m^^  Readers  of  Primary  Education  should 
^^^^^H  know  about  our  pnpubr  and  successful 
^^^■H  HoiiM  KIndtrmrttn  Coutm;  also  about  the 
W^^^m  Course  in  Primary  IMhodi  which  wr 
^Sj^^  offer  under  Or.  A.  H.  CampMI.  Principal 
,  J^B^^  „  of  our  Normal  Department. 
Dr.  Campbell  ly^  ;^^  ^^/^^rf  hundreds  of  teachers 
to  secure  more' congenial  positions  and  better  salaries. 


Dtpt.  551 


250  ptQ«  etttloguf  fret.    Writt  to-day 
HOME  CORRCSPOr 


NOENCE  SCHOOL 

Sprinpfiaid.  Hut. 


$465  SIXTH  CONDUCTED  TOUR  1911 

Every  expense  from  America  to  America.  Coaching 
in  England,  Switzerland  and  Ireland.  Includes  Naples, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  Blue  Grotto.     No  extras. 

$430  Omitting  Ireland. 
Address  MISS  FITZGERALD 

224  N.  Hamlin  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

"  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
vou  on  a  sununer  tour.  Miss  FitzGerald  is  a  natural 
leader." —  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  in  Primary  Education 

COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 

(INC) 
Opiioslte  State  House*  Boston.  Mass, 


Offers  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  for 
$1.00  per  day  and  up,  which  includes  free 
use  of  public  shower  l>iiths. 
NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  THIS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 
Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $1.50  f)er 
day  and  up;  suites  of  two  rooms  ana  bath 
for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

Dining  Room  and  Cafe  First  Class 
European  Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY  HREPROOF 
Stone  fl'K)rs,  nothing  w.>od  but  the  dt)ors. 
Equipped  with  its  own  Sanitary  Vacuum 
Cleaning  Plant. 

Long  Distance  Tcleplione  in  every  rfK)m. 
Strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel 

SEND    FOR    BOOKLET. 
STORER  F.  CRAFTS.  Gen.  Mtfr. 


When  March  Winds  Blow 

O  wild  the  weather  and  dark  the  skies, 
Knee-deep  over  the  valley  lies 

Drift  upon  drift  of  the  winter  snow. 
The  winds  are  tossing  the  trees  that  shiver, 
And  bound  in  chains  is  the  singing  river. 

When  March  winds  blow. 

Under  the  snow  fields  folded  deep. 
Flowers  of  summer  lie  asleep, 

Dreaming  dreams  that  the  flowers  know. 
We  can  hear  them  murmur  a  snatch  of  tune 
Learned  in  some  long  forgotten  June, 

When  March  winds  blow. 

O  cold  the  skies,  but  our  hearts  are  cheery. 
And  little  we  care  if  the  days  be  dreary. 

Though  summer  is  hid  under  drifted  snow 
The  birds  and  the  blossoms  will  come  back 

together. 
And  so  we  care  not  for  the  fierce  wild  weather 
When  the  March  winds  blow. 

—  Dorothy  Deane 


Good- Bye 

Good-bye,   good-bye,   old   Winter  gray! 

Your  reign  is  fairly  over! 
We'll  gladly  change  your  snow  and  ice 

For  fresh  green  grass  and  clover! 

Just  for  your  comfort,  Winter  gray. 

We  hope  you  will  remember 
With  how  much  joy  we  welcomed  in 

Your  chilly,  grim  December! 

But  ah!   the  green  and  radiant  hills! 

The  meadows,  freshly  glowing! 
The  streams,  imprisoned  for  so  long. 

So  gayly,  gladly  flowing! 

We  mean  to  be  polite  to  you. 
And  shake  your  hand  at  parting; 

But  dear  old  Winter,  gray  old  friend. 
Please  don't  delay  your  starting. 

—  Youth^s  Companion 


—  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  asked  the  National  Congress  to  appro- 
priate a  hundred  millions  annually  for  the 
support  of  industrial  education  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  nation.  The  reso- 
lution, passed  unanimously  by  the  Illinois 
lawmakers,  explains  itself  and  reads  as 
follows:  Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  respectfully  petitioned 
to  appropriate  annually  to  each  State  and 
Territory  in  the  Union  a  sum  equal  to  one 
dollar  per  head  of  the  population  of  said 
State  or  Territory  as  ascertained  by  the  last 
Census,  for  the  purix)se  of  establishing, 
maintaining  and  extending  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  said  States  and 
Territories,  while  not  excluding  other  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  subjects,  such 
practical,  industrial  and  vocational  train- 
ing, including  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
commercial  subjects  and  such  instruction 
in  other  similar  subjects  of  a  practical  nature 
as  the  interests  of  the  community  may  seem 
to  demand,  and  Resolved  further,  That 
our  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed  and 
our  representatives  be  requested  to  use 
their  best  exertions  to  procure  the  passage 
of  a  law  of  Congress  donating  said  sum  to 
each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  for 
said  purpose:  and  Resolved  further,  That 
the  governor  of  this  State  is  hereby  requested 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions to  our  senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  to  the  executives  and 
Legislatures  of  each  of  the  other  States  and 
Territories,  inviting  them  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  this  meritorious  enterprise. 


How  to  Stop  Pimples 

In  Five  Days  You  Can  Get  Rid  of  All 

Skin    Eruptions    by    the     New 

Caloum  Sulphide  Wapers 

Trial  Package  to  Prove  it  Sent  Free 

Any  mart  or  woman  gets  awfully  tired 
going  around  with  a  pimply  face  day  after 
day.  And  other  people  get  awfully  tired, 
too,  seeing  them  go  around  with  faces 
full  of  disgusting  pimples. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  unfortunates  who 
can't  get  away  from  your  pimples,  and 
you  have  tried  almost  everything  under 
heaven  to  get  rid  of  them,  take  a  few  of 
Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  every  day.  Do 
that  steadily  for  a  few  days,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror. 

You  will  then  say  that  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers  are  a  wonder  in  getting  rid  of  the 
eruptions. 

These  wonderful  little  workers  contain 
the  most  effective  blood  purifier  ever  dis- 
covered, caldum  sulphide. 

No  matter  what  your  trouble  is,  whether 
pimples,  blotches,  blackheads,  rash,  tetter, 
eczema  or  scabby  crusts,  you  can  solemnly 
depend  upon  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
as  never-failing. 

Stuart's  Caldum  Wafers  have  cured 
boils  in  three  days  and  the  worst  cases 
of  skin  diseases  in  a  week.  Every  par- 
ticle of  impurity  is  driven  out  of  your 
system  completely,  never  to  return,  and  it 
is  done  without  deranging  your  system  in 
the  slightest. 

Most  treatments  for  the  blood  and  for 
skin  eruptions  are  miserably  slow  in  their 
results,  and  besides,  many  of  them  are 
poisonous.  Stuart's  Caldum  Wafers  con- 
tain no  poison  or  drug  of  any  kind;  they 
are  absolutely  harmless,  and  yet  do  work 
which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  you. 

Don't  go  around  with  a  humiliating, 
disgusting  mass  of  pimples  and  black- 
heads on  your  face.  A  face  covered  over 
with  these  disgusting  things  makes  people 
turn  away  from  you,  and  breeds  failure 
in  your  life  work.  Stop  it.  Read  what 
an  Iowa  man  said  when  he  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  he  had  a  new  face: 

"By  George,  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  There  I've  been  for  three  years  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  pimples  and  blackheads, 
and  guess  I  used  everything  under  the 
sun.  I  used  your  Caldum  Wafers  for 
just  seven  days.  This  morning  every 
blessed  pimple  is  gone  and  I  can't  find 
a  blackhead.  I  could  write  you  a  volume 
of  thanks.     I  am  so  grateful  to  you." 

Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  in 
full  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial 
package  of  Stuart's  Caldum  Wafers,  free 
to  test.  After  you  have  tried  the  sample 
and  been  convinced  that  all  we  say  is 
true,  you  will  go  to  your  nearest  drug- 
gist and  get  a  50  cent  box  and  be  cured  of 
your  fadal  trouble.  They  are  in  tablet 
form  and  no  trouble  whatever  to  take, 
You  go  about  your  work  as  usual,  and 
there  you  are  —  cured  and  happy. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  to-day 
and  we  will  at  once  send  you  by  mail  a 
sample  package  free.  Address  F.  A. 
Stuart  Company,  175  Stuart  Building, 
Marshall,  Mich. 
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Readings  in  Great  Educators 

Self-activity  in  Teaching 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

THOSE  who  have  been  following  these  readings  have 
doubtless  noticed  that  the  purpose  in  each  instance 
has  been  to  take  some  highly-esteemed  principle  in 
modem  teaching,  and  show  when  and  by  whom  it 
wa^  first  emphasized.  In  this  way  attention  has  been  called 
to  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  our  present-day 
theory  and  practice  in  teaching  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  Locke,  and  Rousseau.  Of  course,  all  of  the 
principles  that  have  been  discussed  have  been  modelled  into 
their  present  form  by  many  hands.  From  time  to  time  they 
have  been  retouched  in  some  respects,  in  order  to  make  them 
adapted  to  changing  conditions  in  society  or  to  give  them 
applications  in  new  ways.  It  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  find  an  educational  doctrine  which  has  lived  on  for  genera- 
tions without  any  modifications  by  those  who  have  succeeded 
ts  author. 

This  is,  perhaps,  particularly  true  of  the  principle  to  be 
noticed  in  this  article,  that  of  making  pupils  always  self-active 
in  their  work.  One  could  hardly  find  an  educational  book 
now  being  read  by  teachers  whi  h  does  not  lay  greater  or 
less  stress  upon  the  value  of  self -activity  in  all  a  pupil's  work 
in  the  school-room.  A  considerable  part  of  educational 
writing  on  practical  topics  to-day  has  for  its  aim  to  popularize 
the  notion  of  self-activity,  to  make  it  seem  feasible  imder 
school-room  conditions,  and  to  suggest  its  application  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Much  of  what  is  being  said  in  these  times  regarding  the 
elimination  of  imfamiliar  words  in  spelling,  of  abstruse  topics 
in  grammar,  of  relatively  imimportant  names  and  dates  in 
history,  and  the  like,  is  based  on  the  conception  that  learning 
of  this  kind  is  static.  The  pupil  must  simply  store  it  up,  not 
so  that  it  may  influence  his  adjustments  to  the  world,  but 
merely  that  he  may  possess  it.  Teaching  of  this  sort  may 
still  be  found  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and 
in  certain  of  the  backward  sections  of  our  own  country;  but 
it  is  disappearing  rapidly  in  every  progressive  community. 
Wherever  one  goes,  he  is  likely  to  hear  teachers  endorsing  the 
principle  that  we  must  give  pupils  what  they  can  appreciate, 
particularly  what  they  can  tUUize  dynamically,  practically, 
and  executively  in  their  daily  lives.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
doctrine  of  self-activity  in  teaching. 

Long  ago  Comenius  said  that  a  child  could  learn  effectively 
only  by  doing  what  he  was  trying  to  acquire.  Locke  and 
Rousseau  thought  highly  of  the  principle,  for  much  of  their 
writing  is  based  upon  it.  But  it  really  remained  for  Froebel 
to  make  this  principle  the  basis  of  his  whole  educational  S3rs- 
tem.  His  two  chief  books,  "The  Education  of  Man"  and 
"Education  by  Development,"  are  for  the  most  part  devoted 
to  an  expression  of  this  principle  of  self-activity.  The  kinder- 
garten which  he  developed  illustrates  the  practical  working 
out  of  his  conception.  Any  teacher  who  has  observed  what 
goes  on  in  a  good  kindergarten  must  have  noticed  that  there 
is  much  more  spontaneity  there  than  is  foimd  in  the  typical 
school-room  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades.  In  the 
former,  the  seats  for  pupils  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor,  as 
they  are  in  the  graded  school.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
one  in  a  kindergarten  as  contrasted  with  a  graded  school  is 
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the  greater  freedom  permitted  pupils  in^the  former.  Also, 
one^is  impressed  with  the  opportunities  which  are  provided 
for^constructive,  dramatic,  and  spontaneous  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  children  in  the  kindergarten. 

Go  from  a  good  kindergarten  into  a  primary]  school.  In 
the{former  the  chQdren  wUl  be  seen  playing^the  leading  role 
under  the  guidance  of  the  kindergartner.  But  m  the  primary 
and,  grammar  grades  the  pupils  will  often  be  spending  their 
entire  time  in  learning  at  their  seats,  and  in  responding  to  the 
questions  asked  by  the  teacher  in  the  recitation.  Of  course, 
there  is  not  nearly  as  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  graded 
schooIs[to-day  as  there  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago; 
and  the  kindergarten  is  in  considerable  part,  though  not 
wholly,  responsible  for  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years. 

But  to  return  to  Froebel.  A  considerable  part  of  the  "  Edu- 
cation'of  Man,"  and  "  Education  by  Development,"  is  m3rstical 
in  character.  It  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  abstruse 
philosophy.  I,  for  one,  can  see  little  connection  between  most 
of  Froebd's  philosophizing  and  the  {H-actical  work  of  the 
kindergarten.  Further,  I  can  see  but  slight  relation  between 
the  speculative  parts  of  his  books,  and  the  more  concrete  parts 
in  which  he  discusses  the  nature  of  children  and  the  modes 
of  dealing  with  them.  When  I  read  those  portions  of  his 
works  which  are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  objective 
study  of  childhood,  I  feel  Froebel  was  a  careful  and  accurate 
observer  of  child  life,  and  one  who  had  a  clear  view  of  the  best 
way  to  help  a  child  to  leam  the  world,  and  to  get  possession  of 
himself.  To  illustrate  the  concrete  and  really  scientific 
character  of  a  considerable  part  of  Froebel's  writing,  a  few 
quotations  from  his  "Education  of  Man,"  may  be  of  interest. 
In  speaking  of  the  child's  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  his 
ancestors,  he  anticipated  much  of  what  is  being  said  to-day 
by  students  of  biology,  phychology,  and  related  sciences: 

"Thus,  in  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  history  of  his  mental 
development,  in  the  growth  of  his  consciousness,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  child  from  the  time  of  his  appearance  on  earth 
to  the  time  when  he  consciously  beholds  himself  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  in  beautiful  nature  spread  out  before  him,  there  is 
repeated  the  history  of  the  creation  and  development  of  all 
things,  as  the  holy  books  relate  it.  Similarly  in  each  child 
there  is  repeated  at  a  later  period  the  deed  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  moral  and  hxmian  emancipation,  of  the  dawn 
of  reason  —  essentially  the  same  deed  that  marked,  and, 
inasmuch  as  the  race  was  destined  for  freedom,  must  mark, 
the  moral  and  human  emancipation,  the  dawn  of  reason  in 
the  race  as  a  whole. 

"  Every  human  being  who  is  attentive  to  his  own  develop- 
ment may  thus  recognize  and  study  in  himself  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  race  to  the  point  it  may  have  reached, 
or  to  any  fixed  point.  For  this  ptirpose  he  should  view  his 
own  life  and  that  of  others  at  all  its  stages  as  a  continuous 
whole,  developing  in  accordance  with  divine  laws.  Only  in 
this  way  can  man  reach  an  understanding  of  history,  of  the 
history  of  human  development  as  well  as  of  himself,  the  history 
and  phenomena,  the  events  of  his  own  development,  the 
history  of  his  own  heart,  of  his  own  feelings  and  thoughts; 
only  in  this  *way  can  he  learn  to  understand  others;  only  in 
this  way  can  parents  hope  to  imderstand  their  child." 

Froebel  gave  attention  to  some  of  the  most  detailed  ques- 
tions of  health,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  yoimg  child. 
The  following  advice  might  be  given  by  any  physician  or 
student  of  childhood  in  our  day: 

"Parents  and  nurses  shoiild  ever  remember,  as  imder- 
lying  every  precept  in  this  direction,  the  following  general 
principle;  that  simplicity  and  frugality  in  food  and  in  other 
physical  needs  during  the  years  of  childhood  enhance  man's 
power  of  attaining  happiness  and  vigor  —  true  creativeness 
m  every  respect. 

"  Who  has  not  noticed  in  children,  over-stimulated  by  spices 
and  excess  in  food,  appetites  of  a  very  low  order,  from  which 
they  can  never  again  be  freed  —  appetites  which,  even  when 
they  seem  to  have  been  suppressed,  only  slimiber,  and  in 
times  of  opportunity  return  with  greater  power,  threatening 
to  rob  man  of  all  his  dignity,  and  to  force  him  away  from  his 
dutyr 

"  If  parents  would  consider  that  not  only  much  individual 
and  personal  happiness,  but  even  miich  domestic  happiness 


and  general  prosperity,  depend  on  tbi^^  ^^^^  y^jy  differently 
they  would  act! 

"But  here  the  foolish  mother,  there  the  childish  father,  is  to 
blame.  We  see  them  give  their  children  all  kinds  of  poison, 
and  in  every  form,  coarse  and  fine.  Here  it  comes  in  the 
oppressing  quantity  which  does  not  allow  the  body  to  digest 
it,  which  is  often  given  only  to  drive  away  the  ennui  that  tor- 
ments the  imoccupied  child;  again,  it  comes  in  over-refine- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  food,  by  which  the  physical  side 
of  the  child's  life  is  stimulated  without  true  spuitual  cause, 
consuming  and  weakening  the  body.  Here  indolence  and 
sluggishness  are  considered  as  needful  rest;  there  the  child's 
physical  mobility,  a  symptom  of  over-stimiilation,  and  inde- 
pendent of  true  spiritual  causes,  is  greeted  as  true  increase 
and  development  of  life." 

Let  us  look  into  the  kindergarten  again  in  order  to  see 
Froebel's  principle  of  self-activity  working  out  in  various  con- 
crete ways.  He  said  in  substance,  in  his  own  characteristic 
language:  Give  the  child  freedom  to  objectify  his  inner  life. 
Do  not  restrain  him.  Do  not  require  him  to  be  guided  in  his 
activities  wholly  or  even  largely  by  your  suggestions.  Give 
him  a  chance  to  develop  his  own  conceptions  and  ideas.  In 
this  way  and  in  this  way  only,  will  he  grow  and  leam.  Pro- 
vide him  with  materials  with  which  to  exercise  his  construc- 
tive interest  and  ability,  and  he  will  spontaneously  develop 
efficiency  in  this  regard.  In  particular,  give  him  opportunity 
for  play,  and  he  wQl  reproduce  the  activities  going  on  m  his 
environment,  and  so  he  will  become  possessed  of  these  ac- 
tivities. He  will  leam  them  far  more  thoroughly  and  ser- 
viceably  if  he  imitates  them  and  dramatizes  them  in  his 
play,  than  if  he  memorizes  statements  and  rules  regarding 
them. 

In  providing  the  child  with  opportunities  for  constructive 
action,  Froebel  devised  his  Gifts,  with  which  all  teachers  must 
be  familiar.  Many  people  have  pointed  out  that  these  Gifts 
were  not  best  calculated  to  realize  Froebel's  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneity, because  they  are  formal,  and  limited  in  the  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  put.  The  criticism  seems  soimd.  Un- 
questionably Froebd  attached  to  the  use  of  the  Gifts  a  sym- 
bolic value  which  they  do  not  possess.  His  mystical  philoso- 
phy came  in  here,  and  played  a  part  with  his  objective  study 
of  childhood,  and  the  Gifts  are  an  expression  partly  of  mysti- 
cism, and  paxdy  of  careful  observation  of  child  life. 

But  the  fundamental  principle  of  self -activity  is  of  chief  im- 
portance. What  is  required  in  the  kindergarten  to-day  is  to 
give  the  child  access  to  a  far  greater  variety  and  range  of 
materials  with  which  to  exercise  his  constructive  activities 
than  has  been  provided  for  him  hitherto.  Especially  he  must 
have  materials  which  are  plastic,  more  variable,  less  formal 
than  the  conventional  Gifts.  Kindergartners  are  coming  to- 
day to  appreciate  this,  for  they  give  the  child  sand,  and 
materials  for  weaving,  and  implements  with  which  to  saw 
and  to  hammer,  and  wood  and  iron  that  he  can  make  into 
various  designs  of  interest  to  himself.  This  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 


The  Parent-Teacher  Movement 

A  Mother 


W^ 


TELL,  what  did  you  think  of  the  lecture  last  even- 
ing on  'Parent-Teacher  Clubs,'  Miss  Smith?" 

"Think  of  it!"  replied  Miss SmiA.    "Why,rm 
all  enthusiasm  and  Mrs.  Ainsley  has  invited  those  m- 
terested  to  come  to  her  home  to-morrow  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  forming  one  here.    Won't  you  come  with  me,  Miss 
Booth?"  • 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Miss  Smith.  It  will  mean^ore  work 
for  us  and  heaven  knows  we  have  burdens  enough  already." 

"Please  come.  Miss  Booth,  and  if  you  don't  approve,  why 
say  90  right  in  meetin';  a  little  opposition  may  be  good  for 
the  enthusiasts." 

As  the  reader  may  have  surmised,  the  meetmg  at  Mrs. 
Ainsley 's  was  a  most  harmonious  one  and  steps  were  taken  that 
night  to  organize  a  parent-teacher's  league.  The  next  meeting 
was  held  m  the  principal's  room  m  the  largest  building. 
Parents  and  teachers  were  among  the  officers  chosen.    Each 
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division  (representing  about  twenty  school-rooms)  had  its 
chairman;  and  various  conmiittees  composed  of  parents  and 
teachers  were  appointed. 

The  meetings  were  held  once  a  month  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day and  the  program  committee  arranged  an  mterestmg  pro- 
gram consistmg  of  a  short  literary  and  musical  entertainment 
furnished  by  ti^e  children  in  the  school  building  where  the 
meeting  was  held.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  of  equal 
interest  to  parents  and  teachers.  After  the  address  was  the 
social  half  hour  during  which  light  refreshments  were  served 
by  the  social  committee. 

During  the  social  period,  which  was  very  mformal,  teachers 
sought  the  parents  of  their  pupils.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  note 
the  good  feeling  and  friendliness  shown  pne  towards  the  other 


ofi&cers  announced  that  a  benevolent  person,  who  did  not  wish 
her  identity  known,  had  donated  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Society  for  a  playground.  A  playground 
committee  was  chosen  and  before  tht  summer  was  over  busi- 
ness men  and  others  had  donated  money  and  material  fo 
help  the  committee  provide  suitable  grounds  and  apparatus 
for  the  playground. 

Our  second  year  of  work  has  started  most  ausp  ciousiy  and 
the  meetings  are  largely  attended  .  The  annual  dues  are  only 
twenty-five  cents  and  that  sum  has  been  found  sufficient  to 
cover  expense  of  refreshments,  etc. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  the  subjects  consid- 
ered last  year. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Our  Schools. 


P       1^     lor    ^prlL 


One  teacher  said,  "This  association  means  so  much  to  me. 
I  have  a  hard  school,  but  now  that  I  have  met  the  mothers 
and  have  their  co-operation,  discipline  will  be  an  easy  matter." 

The  social  feature  has  proven  one  of  the  greatest  attractions. 
Many  of  the  poor  mothers  who  never  have  time,  money,  nor 
invitations  to  attend  social  functions,  find  themselves  made 
truly  welcome  in  the  school-room.  Mrs.  Janewski,  with  a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders,  finds  herself  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  rustling  Mrs.  Highborn  and  is  treated  by  Ivan's  and 
Phyllis'  teacher  with  die  same  courtesy  and  consideration. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  effect  of  such  co-operation. 
Mothers  and  children  feel  the  self-respect  which  such  meet- 
ings entail  and  the  greatest  good  results  m  all  mstances.  The 
harmonious  relation  of  home  and  school  has  improved  condi- 
tions in  both.  The  teacher,  through  her  mtimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  parents,  has  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  child 
which  manifests  itself  to  the  betterment  of  pupS  and  parent. 

Much  interest  throughout  the  city  was  shown  in  this  new 
movement.    And  at  the  annual  meetmg  in  May  one  of  the 


A  Talk  to  Mothers  from  a  Teacher's  Point  of  View. 

Contagious  Diseases  and  their  Treatment. 

Music  in  Home  and  School. 

Tuberculosis. 

Drawing  —  Its  Educational  Value. 

The  Playground  Movement. 

The  entertainment  part  of  the  program  is  an  important 
feature  as  it  is  very  necessary  to  furnish  something  which  will 
make  the  parents  want  to  come.  In  some  places  where  the 
Parent-Teacher  movement  has  been  a  great  success,  a  class 
exercise  by  the  children  has  proven  a  great  attraction  to  busy 
parents  who  have  so  little  time  to  visit  school  during  school 
hours.  No  preparation  for  this  work  was  required  as  the 
teacher  simply  asked  her  class  to  remain  ten  minutes  to  re- 
peat an  exercise  or  lesson  given  that  very  day.  • 

The  Parent-Teacher  movement  is  heartily  [endorsed  by  ovi^ 
leading  educators  and  it  is  their  earnest  wish  that  every  citj^^ 
town,  and  hamlet  will  support  mothers  and  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  organize  for  the  betterment  and  welfare  o^he  child 
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Reflected  Sunshine 

Dora  Marchant  Conger 

Why,  little  yellow  violet, 
We  hardly  hoped  to  see  you,  yet  — 
Twas  so  short  a  time  ago, 
Everything  was  white  with  snow. 

When  the  sun  began  to  smile, 
He  had  to  coax  you,  a  long  while, 
You  were  tucked  away  so  warm. 
Safe  from  winter's  cold  and  storm. 


I  think  he  smiled  so  hard  at  you 
That  you  had  to  smfle  back,  too, 
Lifting  up  a  cheery  face 
From  your  hillside  hiding  place. 


Experience  Corner 

[A  Primary  Problem 

Note  One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  problem  that  ever  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  primaiy  teacher  is  the  question  of  dealing  with  exces- 
sively timid  children.  Rarely,  if  ever,  can  a  first  grade  be  discovered 
in  whidi  there  are  not,  at  the  least,  two  or  three  representatives  of  this 
class.  The  patience  and  svmpathy  required  in  the  skillful  develop- 
ment of  young  children  of  this  type,  tend  to  prove  as  true  the  old  say- 
ing that  "teachers  are  bom  and  not  made."  The  following  school- 
room incidents,  taken  from  genuine  occurrences  in  three  different 
schools,  offer  their  own  lessons  and  suggestions. 

Helen  entered  the  second  grade,  early  in  October.  She  was 
a  very  thin  child,  with  a  small,  pointed  face  and  a  peculiar 
haunting  expression  in  her  big,  dark  eyes.  It  needed  but  a 
glance  to  reveal  her  excessive  nervousness.  She  was  con- 
stantly on  the  move.  Her  hands  were  always  in  the  wrong 
place  and  she  incurred  the  frequent  diq)leasure  of  the  teacher 
by  tapping  upon  the  floor  with  one  or  both  of  her  small  toes. 
It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  concentrate  her  wandering 
little  mind  upon  anything  and,  in  the  rare  instances  when  her 
interest  manifested  itself,  it  was  only  for  a  very^  short  jtime. 
When  asked  to  recite,  she  did  so  in  a  voice  so  low  and  mdis- 
tinct  that  it  was  an  endless  source  of  exasperation.  Over  and 
above  this,  was  the  fact  that  she  read  and  told  her  stories 
with  such  a  slow  drawl  that  her  recitations  seemed  endless. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  she  spent  her  time  in  turn- 
ing around  to  see  what  her  next  neighbor,  in  the  seat  behind, 
was  doing.  Often  her  movement  in  effecting  this  was  so 
abrupt  that  she  knocked  pencils,  paper,  paints,  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  primary  work,  in  a  confused  heap  to 
the  floor.  This  always  happened  when  the  teacher  called  her 
suddenly,  by  name,  in  order  to  make  her  sit  straight.  At 
the  end  of  die  second  week  after  her  entrance.  Miss  Bemis 
was  in  a  state  of  mingled  despair  and  anger.  That  week|^ad 
worn  her  endurance  to  threads,  fox  strange  to  say,  the  child's 
misdemeanors  had  not  manifested  themselves  until  the  end 
of  her  first  few  days  in  the  room.  When  her  idiosyncrasies 
did  appear,  however,  the  teacher  looked  appalled  at  this  in- 
truder who  so  seriously  threatened  her  comfortable  state  of 
law  and  order. 

As  the  days  went  on,  Helen  was  subjected  to  all  the  re- 
formatory measures  known  to  pedagpgy.  All  the  punish- 
ments in  the  catalogue  were  visited  upon  her  erring  head. 
Each  evening  some  corrective  treatment  of  one  kind  or  another 
lent  her  home  in  tears,  and  each  morning  found  her  back 
again  in  her  place,  to  "wiggle  out"  another  day  in  countless 
movements  that  were  against  the  second  grade  ideals  of  con- 
duct. The  teacher,  naturally  quick-tempered,  and  not  over- 
blessed  with  patience,  had  lost  even  the  worn  threads  of  the 
latter  endowment  and  declared  that  the  little  girl  was  an 
"immitigated  pest."  By  this  time,  Miss  Bemis  had  uncon- 
•ciously  attained  to  a  deep  rooted  dislike  for  the  troublesome 
pupil  and  things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  child's  work 
fteadily  retrograded;  her  reading  became  slow  and  stum- 
bling; her  writing  papers  were  always  blotted  and  smudged 


with  ink  and  lead  pencil,  and  numbers  became  an  insur* 
mountable  obstacle. 

Report  week  was  drawing  nigh,  when  one  morning  in  early 
November,  Helen  did  not  appear  at  school.  For  two  whole 
days  room  number  three  enjoyed  long  blissful  hours  of  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  and  as  the  teacher  phrased  it,  "the  room 
was  just  like  heaven."  It  seemed  a  pity  that  this  calm  was 
too  perfect  to  last,  but  so  it  proved.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  the  little  girl  came  back  and  before  half  an  hour 
had  passed,  the  teacher  caught  herself  saying,  "Don't  turn 
around  again,  Helen.  We  got  along  so  nicely  when  you  were 
gone  because  the  other  boys  and  girls  do  just  as  they  should." 
That  night,  after  an  unusually  long  "stay-in,"  Miss  Bemis 
gave  the  child  a  report-card  that  she  had  made  out,  with  a , 
good  degree  of  satisfaction,  the  evening  before. 

When  the  teacher  reached  the  school-room  early  the  next 
morning,  a  woman,  a  stranger,  was  waiting  to  see  her.  She 
was  large  and  had  a  pleasant  face  of  a  great  deal  of  intelligence, 
but  this  morning  she  was  evidently  deeply  troubled.  In  her 
hand  she  held  the  disgracefully  low  record  given  to  a  child 
the  day  before.     Of  course  that  child  was  Helen. 

The  teacher  nerved  herself  for  a  battle  royal  and 
prepared  to  meet  a  torrent  of  abuse,  but  there  was  none  forth- 
coming. Instead  came  the  quiet  but  earnest  question, "  What 
is  the  matter  with  Helen  at  school?"  Miss  Bemis,  nothing 
loath,  plunged  into  a  lengthy  recital  of  the  child's  misdeeds. 
After  she  had  finished  recounting  a  terrifying  array  of  peda- 
gogical sins,  her  visitor's  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder  as  she 
asked,  "  Is  it  possible  that  my  Helen  could  do  all  those  things? 
Why,  she  is  exceedingly  timid  —  so  timid  that  all  of  these 
deliberately  done  evils  seem  incomprehensible.  I  admit 
that  she  is  very,  very  nervous,  but  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  actions  that  arise  from  bad  nerves  and 
those  that  come  from  bad  motives.  She  is  certainly  a  very 
docile,  sweet-natured  little  girl  at  home." 

The  teacher  allowed  herself  one  unworthy  shot  at  her 
visitor.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "you  think  her  perfect  at  home 
because  she  is  your  child.  Parents  always  do  that.  Another 
thing,  Helen  can't  be  humored  because  she  has  a  case  of 
nerves.  She  must  come  up  to  the  standard  and  meet  the  ob- 
ligations of  conduct  that  the  rest  of  the  children  are  accus- 
comed  to.  I  don't  believe  in  'babying'  anybody  and  I  won't 
start  it,  for  if  I  did  it  would  cause  an  endless  amount  of  work 
and  upset  the  entire  room.  If  one  child  is  allowed  to  break 
the  rules,  all  the  others  should  have  the  liberty  to  do  like' 
wise." 

"But  she  isn't  my  child,"  was  the  quick  answer.  "Don't 
you  remember  I  sent  a  note  telling  you  all  about  her  the  very 
first  week  she  came  to  you  ?  You  surely  have  not  forgottett 
that!" 

Then  and  there.  Miss  Bemis  made  some  discoveries  that 
she  never  will  forget  to  the  end  of  her  days.  In  the  first  place, 
the  note  was  discovered  tucked  safely  away  in  a  comer  ojr 
Helen's  desk,  where  the  child,  in  her  fear  of  the  teacher, 
had  placed  it  undelivered.  The  little  girl's  reports  of  the 
year  before,  when  produced  by  her  visitor,  showed  a  good 
degree  of  excellence  in  both  work  and  deportment,  and  under- 
neath this  record  was  the  signature  of  a  teacher  whose  repu^ 
tation  was  so  well  known  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  her 
judgment.  One  by  one,  the  whole  array  of  miserable  facts 
came  out.  The  child  was  an  orphan,  the  visitor  caring  for 
Helen,  simply  on  account  of  her  affection  for  the  little  mother- 
less girl.  Worse  than  this,  the  fact  next  revealed  itself,  that 
the  child  was  suffering  from  nervous  shock  caused  by  the 
awful  experience  of  seeing  her  mother  drop  dead  before  her. 
The  stramed  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  had  so  preyed 
upon  her  nerves  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  little  girl  to  con- 
trol herself,  and  yet  the  doctor  had  advised  that  she  be  kept 
in  school  since  it  gave  her  something  to  occupy  her  mind. 
The  two  days'  absence  had,  however,  been  occasioned  by  such 
a  severe  nervous  collapse  that  Helen  must  be  taken  out  of 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

There  was  no  opportunity  to  make  amends.  The  visitor 
gathered  up  the  litde  girl's  belongings  and  departed,  and  room 
number  three  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  many  a  day. 
But  as  the  teacher  went  about  her  tasks,  she  was  often  troubled^ 
for  there  rang  unceasing  in  her  ears  the  words,  "unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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A  Red  Eaflcr  BoHiy— A  Story  Pfctnre 


The"  Return  of  the 

Birds 

I   hear   from   many   a   little 
throat 
A  warble  interrupted  long; 
I  hear  the  robin'sjflute-like 
note, 
The    bluebird's    slenderer 
song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet 
hill, 
Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing 
herds, 
And  thickets  by  the  glimmer- 
ing rill 
Are  all  alive  with  birds. 
—  Bryant 

Little  Bo-peep,  she  lost  her 
sheep, 

But  knew  just  where  she  could 
find  them; 

She  sat  on  the  beach 

Till  they  came  within  reach. 

The  big  waves  chasing  be- 
hind them!— E.  E.  S, 


Take  Proper  Care  of  Yourself 

M.  H.  S. 

PAGES  have  been  written  concerning  the  work  a 
teacher  should  do  aside  from  her  daily  task  of  learn- 
ing and  disciplining  classes.  We*  have  yet  to  read, 
however,  many  colunms  regarding  what  she  should 
flM^do. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  teachers  are  the  most  conscientious 
of  bread  earners.  It  is  usually  the  earnest  and  honest  type 
of  woman  who  selects  teaching  as  a  profession,  hence  she  is 
more  likely  to  work  too  hard  than  not  to  do  her  share. 

She,  in  her  enthusiasm,  in  her  desire  to  excel,  and  (sad  to 
say)  to  be  popular  with  her  principal,  forgets  that  she  has 
a  constitution  that  she  must  not  undermine,  a  disposition 
that  she  must  not  spoil,  eyes  that  she  must  save. 

If  you  do  not  take  the  proper  care  of  yourself  you  cannot 
do  the  best  for  those  in  your  charge. 

I  know  a  superintendent  whose  superiority  is  acknowl- 
edged through  the  State  of  New  York,  and  who,  every  year 
of  his  life,  exhorts  his  teachers  to  do  their  work  quickly  and 
to  lock  their  school-room  doors  while  the  sun  is  still 
shining. 

And  yet  the  principals  who  work  under  this  thoughtful 
man  are  so  oblivious  to  all  else,  save  the  high  standard  of 
work  they  seek,  that  a  girl  is  positively  unpopular  if  she 
dares  to  leave  her  room  by  four  o'clock  in  the  day. 

I  am  speaking  mainly  of  primary  teachers,  women  who 
give  oUt  the  best  that  is  in  them  from  nine  o'clock  until  three, 
whose  patience  is  often  tried  to  the  point  of  extreme  ner- 
vousness, whose  lungs  are  himgry  for  the  freshness  of  nature, 
when  they  have  finished  what  should  be  their  day's  work, 
who  need  exercise,  and  who,  possibly,  need  rest,  after  a  long 
walk  home. 

The  one  thing  which  will  help  you  to  take  advantage 
of  these  helps  is  system.    Try  to  cultivate  it. 

A  slip  of  a  gurl  was  given  a  responsible  position  in  a  large 
city  school.  She  had  some  sixty  children  to  teach,  and 
govern  each  day.  They  were  little  tots  and  required  all 
her  energy  to  keep  them  busy,  to  keep  them  "Up  to  grade," 
and  to  keep  them  happy. 

This  girl  was  a  worker.  She  worked  systematically,  plan- 
ning to  be  at  school  always  by  eight  o'clock,  and  to  leave  by 
three-thirty. 

She  was  never  found  wanting  in  her  task.  Though  fragile 
in  appearance,  she  possessed  that  wiriness  which  so  often  goes 
with  a  nervous  temperament,  though  not,  essentially,  a 
nervous  person. 


One  day,  as  she  was  leaving  school,  she  was  accosted  by 
the  principal,  who  said,  "Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
your  work  is  all  done?" 

"Come  and  see,"  replied  the  girl,  not  at  all  discourteously. 

The  older  woman  did  not  go  to  see.  She  knew.  She  went 
back  into  her  office  and  thought.    ' 

TJie  next  day  a  meeting  of  the  primary  teachers  was  called. 
Its  result  was  an  agreement,  on  their  part,  to  be  out  of  the 
school  building  by  four  o'clock  each  day,  and  by  three-thirty 
if  possible. 

The  principal  watched  the  progress  of  her  class  more 
closely  for  a  while,  she  watched  the  appearance  of  her  teach- 
ers, she  watched  their  spirit  and  she  was  satisfied  that  her 
plan  was  a  good  one. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  not  all  teachers  are  blessed  with 
the  temperment  which  begets  the  systematic  management 
of  things.  The  girl  who  takes  a  refreshing  walk  before 
her  dinner,  perhaps  also  a  nap,  and  who  spends  a  restful 
night,  is  usually  ready  for  a  bright  school  day  following. 

The  phlegmatic  person  will  have  to  work  in  order  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  rapid  action.  The  over-conscientious  person 
will  have  to  work  to  accustom  herself  to  leaving  some  things 
undone. 

There  is  a  class  of  teachers  whose  work  is  never  done. 
These  are  the  putterers.  Try  to  avoid  numbering  yourself 
in  their  ranks. 

Also,  we  must  be  a  little  selfish.  If  we're  not,  the  physi- 
cian is  likely  to  pocket  some  of  the  material  gain  for  which 
we  have  worked. 

Are  we  not,  by  keeping  our  constitutions  strong,  our  minds 
clear,  and  our  activities  sharpened,  looking  out,  not  alone  for 
number  one,  but  doing  our  very  best  for  the  children,  in  con- 
sequence ? 

It  is  not  an  evidence  of  lack  of  interest  in  your  school  work 
that  you  endeavor  to  make  your  grip  on  life  more  secure. 

The  woman  who  thinks  of  herself  that  she  may^be  the 
more  helpful  to  others,  is  altruistic  indeed. 

Possibly,  it  is  contrary  to  the*  ideas  of  many  disciplinarians 
to  say,  "Never  keep  children  after  school";  but  such  a  prac- 
tice is  not  the  best.  It  is  positively  as  great  a  punishment 
to  a  teacher  as  to  the  child,  and  too  often  a  greater  one; 
also  it  is  the  first  half  hour  after  three  in  which  your  best  and 
most  rapid  preparations  for  the  following  day  should  be  made. 

No  primary  teacher  of  strength  with  any  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  should  be  doing  school  work  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  at  nigj^^-p^j  |^y  vjQOQ IC 

We  owe  the  best  we  can  give  to  the  boys  and  gms/btlPwc 
owe  some  things  to  ourselves. 
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The  Swing 


How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do! 


Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  sec  so  wide, 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside  — 


Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown  — 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 

Up  in  the  air  and  downl 
—  From  "i4  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,''  by  R,  L.  Stevenson, 


Phonics  as  an  Aid  in  Learning 
to  Read 

BY  this  time  m  the  year,  the  pupils  in  the  first-grade  have 
met  all  the  marks  that  are  necessary,  but  these  marks 
are  not  theirs  without  much  practice.  New  lists  of 
words  are  in  constant  demand,  because  children  learn 
words  by  sight  with  so  much  readiness.  The  following  con- 
tain some  of  the  soimds  which  are  less  often  found  than  others, 
but  which  are  used  frequently  enough  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  if  they  are  imknown.  The  teacher  should  put  in  what- 
ever marks  her  class  need. 


jig 
joy 
jar 

jug 

jelly 
joipy 
jos  Ae 


just 

jump 

join 

ysxice 

jerk 

job 

jog 
jaw 


Jack 

Juntf 

Jan« 

Jerry 

Jam^s 


jin  g\e 
jun  g\e 
jangltf 
jig  gl« 
jog  gl« 


jam 

jet 

yoke 


jail 

judge 

junk 


jab  ber 
jack  et 
jerk 


cage 

rage 

sage 

page 

stage 

gage 

nice 

dice 

mice 

rice 

price 

piece 

dance 
lance 

fox 
box  es 

Ion  ger 
itron  ger 

blood 
blood  / 


strange 
stran  ger 
stran  gest 
strange  ly 
lounge 
plunge 


t^\'ice 

slice 

ice 

spice 

space 

fleece 


place 

race 

face 

lace 

pace 

peace 


fringe 

hinge 

singe 

range 

huge 

por  rirfge 

cit  y 

prince 

choice 

voice 

force 

bounce 


prance 
trance 


glance 
chance 


en  gine 
or  ange 
ex  change 
change 
chang  ing 
cab  bage 

fierce 

farce 

trace 

trice 

truce 

flounce 

ad  vance 

en  trance 

tax 
tax  es 


box  ox  ax 

box  es  ox  en  ax  es 

fin  ger  hun  gry      dan  ger        man  ger 

lin  ger  hun  ger       stran  g6^   ^  loun  ger 

Digitized  by  Vn 
flood;  door  floor      ^^ 

floods  ioors.  floors 
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The  followmg  words  are  not  phonetic.    The  teacher  should 
give  the  first  word  as  a  key. 


eight 
eight  y 
eighth 
eight  een 

weigh 
weight 
straight 
straighten 

freight 
freights 
freight  er 
freight  ing 

new 

news               new  er 

new  year 

knew 

new  ly             new  est 

news  pa  per 

blew 
flew 

dew            screw          grew 
mew           drew           strew 

view 
'          views 

rWf 
hoof 

root                  rMm 
boot                 broom 

^)00n 
soon 

Words  which  are  often  mispronounced: 
get  yet  have  can  chim  ney 

Sighi  Wards: 


any 


many  one 


once 


pretty 


Glimpses  into  the  Class-rooms 
of  Successful  Teachers 

F.  H.  Spinney 

"A   Study  of  Eight" 

THE  teacher  first  reviewed  the  nimibers  preceding  8^ 
the  children  coimting  forwards  and  backwards,  using 
the  combinations,  etc 

Teacher  You  remember  that  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  play  the  "Game  of  Seven  Coppers"  at  home.  How 
many  (tid  so  ? 

Nearly  all  the  children  had  played  that  game  with  papa, 
or  mamma,  or  a  big  brother  or  sister,  and  were  very  eager  to 
explain  the  matter  in  detail.  The  teacher  was  obliged  to 
interrupt  these  interesting  redtak,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  new  lesson. 

Teacher    What  number  comes  next  above  7  ? 

Pupil    Eight. 

Teacher  To-day  we  shall  study  eight,  not  with  coppers, 
but  with  boys  and  girls. 

The  teacher  directs  4  boys  to  stand  to  the  front,  on  one  side, 
and  4  girls  on  the  other  side. 

Teacher    How  many  children  are  there? 

Pupil    Eight. 

Teacher  Who  can  tell  me  the  number  of  boys  and  the 
number  of  girb  that  make  eight  ? 

Pupil    Four  boys  and  4  girls  make  eight  children. 

That  expression  is  repeated  by  other  pupils.  Two  girls 
sit  down,  and  two  more  boys  stand. 

Teacher    How  many  of  each  now  make  eight  ? 

Pupil    Six  boys  and  2  girls  make  8  children. 

The  exercise  w^  continued  with  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  the  numbers  whose  sum  is  eight. 

As  the  children  had  learned  to  read  fairly  well,  the  teacher 
wrote  their  statement  on  the  board: 

4  boys  and  4  girls  make  8  children 

Several  children  read  that  statement.  Then  the  teacher 
erased  the  nimibers,  leaving  thejstatement  thus: 

boys  and girls  make  8  children 

The  pupils  took  great  delight  in  supplying  the  correct  num- 
bers to  fill  the  spaces,  the  nimibers  being  erased  each  time. 

The  children  practised  making  8,  first  with  their  fingers 
in  the  air,  then  at  the  board.  They  had  learned  the  mean  ng 
of  +  and  =  ;  so  the  teacher  placed  the  following  on  the 
board  for  busy  work.  The  children  were  to  fill  in  the  missing 
numbers: 


I  + 
3  + 
5  + 
+  7 


=•  8 

=»  8 

=  8 

«  8 


4  + 
6  + 

2  + 

+ 


=-  8 

-  8 

-  8 
S-8 


The  children  were  told  that,  after  completing  that  exercise, 
they  were  lo  make  several  rows  of  8's  as  neatly  as  possible. 

When  the  latter  work  was  completed,  it  was  time  for  dis- 
missal. 

Teacher    How  many  will  bring  8  beans  to  school  to-morrow  ? 

All  the  children  promised  to  "try  to  remember"  to  bring 
just  eight  beans,  no  more  and  no  less. 

Teacher  To-morrow  we  shall  play  the  "Game  of  Eight 
Beans";  how  many  of  you  wish  to  do  that? 

Of  course,  they  all  were  eager  to  play  that  game. 

By  this  plan  of  teaching  numbers,  the  teacher  stimulates 
an  mterest  that  lasts  until  the  children  reach  home.  There 
are  few  parents  who  are  capable  of  assisting  children  wifb 
their  lessons  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  a  competent  teacher; 
3ret  nearly  every  parent  could  render  valuable  assistance  in 
making  the  children  familiar  with  counting,  and  the  use  of 
small  numbers  in  the  playing  of  games. 

I  know  a  boy  who  learned  to  add  very  quickly  by  playing 
with  dice  with  an  elder  brother.  The  brother  would  turn  the 
two  dice  out  of  the  box,  and  pick  them  up  quickly,  whOe  the 
boy  tried  to  give  the  sum  of  the  spots  on  the  two  upward  faces 
of  the  dice.  What  children  learn  in  this  interesting  manner 
is  no  strain  on  either  mind  or  body.  In  fact,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  healthful  recreation  for  the  mind. 

School  is  the  mere  beginning  of  education.  Let  us  make 
that  beginning  so  interesting  that  the  children  will  be  eager 
to  continue  in  that  path  until  the  very  end  of  life.  A  ri^t 
beginning  and  a  strong  desire  are  probably  the  most  essentiaU^ 
features  of  a  successful  life. 

After  observing  an  interesting  lesson,  I  am  led  to  feel  more* 
deeply  the  force  of  that  maxim:  "It  matters  not  so  muchi 
what  we  teach  as  how  we  teach."  A  teacher  who  holds  the 
attention  of  her  class  by  thorough  preparation  of  her  lessons 
never  need  feel  concerned  if  she  does  not  observe  any  im- 
mediate results.  We  do  not  look  for  the  harvest  on  the  day 
that  we  sow  the  seed.    Let  us  have  patience  and  faith  I 


The  Children's  Life  Story  Book 

Alice  Smuh  Anderson 

Children  in  turning  the  leaves  of  magazines  and  picture 
books,  let  their  imagination  have  full  play. 

"This  little  girl  is  me,"  one  child  exclaims  about  a  picture. 

"This  is  my  house,"  the  other  cries. 

The  following  plan  offers  an  outlet  for  just  such  imaginings 
of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades;  keeps  their  hands  busy;  in- 
creases their  ability  to  write;  and  provides  them  with  some- 
thing of  their  own  construction  for  exhibition.    Just  try  it. 

Procure  blank  books  for  the  small  pupils.  Have  them  cut 
out  all  the  pictures  they  can  find  which  would  illustrate  truth- 
ful or  imaginative  incidents  in  their  lives. 

These  pictures  are  to  be  pasted  in  the  book  as  they  write 
about  them. 

One  little  boy  in  the  first  grade,  whom  I  know,  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  such  a  book.  On  the  first  page  is  the  picture  of 
a  beautiful  woman  and  a  handsome  man.  "This  is  Mother 
and  Daddy,"  he  wrote  underneath.  Then  came  the  picture 
of  a  baby,  the  picture  of  his  home,  and  so  on.  One  picture  of 
a  crying  baby  illustrated  a  true  event  in  his  young  career.  "I 
got  pepper  in  my  eyes"  was  the  full  explanation.  Of  course 
his  ability  to  spell  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  older  pupils  and 
his  sentences  were  short  and  to  the  point.  A  man  with  a  gim^ 
a  dog,  and  some  birds  told  that  his  father  liked  hunting. 
"Daddy  went  hunting,"  was  aU  he  needed  to  describe  the  pic- 
ture. Pictures  to  represent  his  grandparents  and  other  rela> 
tives  afforded  them  much  amusement  when  they  were  shown 
the  book.  At  Christmas  time  a  page  was  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Santa  Glaus  and  pictures  of  things  he  had  brought 

This  child  found  his  book  such  a  source  of  delight  that  I 
have  wished  other  small  boys  and  girls  might  be  employed  in 
so  pleasant  and  profitable  a  way.  ^^ 
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N.  B.  H. 


Nina  B.  Hartford. 


^.E^jag^g^^x_j^^p=^z^z£^ 


S      is    for  sun-shine  that  wakes     the  flowVs,      P      is    for     po    -  sies         gay,  .  . 


is      for  rain -drops  that 


?i£iilp?t?^^i=^ 


^  a— »- 


g^frgrjgfg 


^-r- 


in  show'rs,  On       man  -  y        an        A  -    pril        day ; 


I      is    for     in-sects   that        fly      in     the   air, 


-iK- 


i^^£&^^  J^S^^^^^ti^-^p^^^ 


X      is    the      news      they     bring,     While  G     is  the  grass  that  is      ev  •  'ry-where,  To   tell   of  the  com  •  ing        Spring. 
All  risbts  reserved. 


Geography  Lessons  in  the  Pri- 
mary and  in  the  Grammar 
Grades 

William  G.  Vinal,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

THE  division  of  the  elementary  schools  into  primary 
and  grammar  grades  is  merely  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience. There  is  no  break  in  Uie  lines  of  study,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  mental  and  in  the  bodily 
conditions  of  the  pupils.  The  following  lessons  have  been 
based  upon  differences  which  exist  in  degree  rather  than  kind. 
The  methods  employed  developed  from  the  following  com- 
parison of  geography  in  the  primary  and  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

Primary  Grade 

First  three  years  called  nature  study. 

No  text-book  used.    (Songs,  poems,  stories.) 

No  memorizing  of  words  or  definitions. 

Aim  to  cultivate  self-reliance;  work,  therefore,  voluntary. 

Observational. 

Informal  expression  of  thought. 

Real  object,  picture,  and  language. 

Grammar  Grade 

More  distincdy  geographical, 
i       Secondary  use;  for  review  and  to  increase  information. 
'        Definitions  used  sparingly  to  make  general  concepts  clear. 

Aim  to  cultivate  power  of  observation,  thought,  and  cor- 
i  rect  speech;  less  voluntary. 

I       Explanatory  (why  and  how?). 

Formal  expression,  principles,  and  classification. 

Model,  diagram,  and  experiment  added. 


1^ 


Lesson  I  —  The  Wind 
Plan  for  Teaching  in  the  Primary  Grades 


I    Idea  of  object  of  thought.    (Equals  introduction.) 

Open  the  windows  in  a  warm  room.  What  is  coming  in 
the  window?    (Air.) 

a    Idea  of  qualities  of  the  object  of  thought. 

Brought  out  by  conversation  but  discovered  and  expressed 
by  the  pupil.  (The  following  qualities  are  to  become  a  familiar 
part  of  the  pupils'  vocabulary:  strong  wind,  breeze,  calm, 
cold,  cool,  warm,  hot;  wet,  moist,  damp  dry;  tmseen, 
beard;  felt;  moves;  presses;  direction  —  smoke,  dust; 
leaves,  weather-vanes.) 

How  did  you  know  that  the  wind  came  in  the  window? 
(Felt,  heard,  effects.) 

Could  you  see  the  wind  come  in  the  window?    (Unseen.) 

How  does  the  wind  feel?  (Warm  or  cold;  strong  or  weak; 
moist  or  dry.) 

What  kind  of  a  wind  makes  Nature  feel  glad  in  spring? 
(Warm.) 

From  what  direction  does  a  warm  wind  come?    (South.) 


(Dries 


What  does  a  warm  wind  do  to  the  muddy  streets  ? 
them.) 

Why  does  the  farmer  like  to  have  plenty  of  wind  in  the 
spring  ?    (To  dry  the  gardens  so  that  he  can  plow.) 

What  month  is  the  windy  month  ?    (March.) 

What  kind  of  a  wind  makes  you  wrap  up  in  winter? 
(North.)    Why?    (Cold.) 

Is  the  north  wind  gentle  or  strong  ?    (Strong.) 

What  kind  of  a  wind  is  lazy?    (South.) 

Why  do  the  people  like  the  seashore  in  the  summer  ?    (Cool.) 

What  makes  it  cool  at  the  seashore  in  sunmier?    (Wind.) 

From  what  direction  does  the  bea  breeze  come?    (East.) 

How  does  the  wind  sound  in  the  wires?  Sails?  Oaks? 
Pines?  Storms?  (Howl,  whistle,  shriek,  groan,  sigh,  wail, 
whisper,  moan,  rustle.) 

Make  the  sound  that  the  wind  makes. 

What  does  the  wind  do  to  the  snow?  Ocean?  Fallen 
leaves?  Tall  grass?  White  fluffy  dandelions?  Apple  blos- 
soms? Apples?  Wet  clothes?  Sail-boats?  Windmills? 
Weather-vanes? 

How  does  the  wind  help  some  plants  in  the  fall?  (Shakes 
off  leaves  and  fruit,  scatters  seed.)  '  ^ 

What  toys  do  you  like  best  on  a  windy  day  ?  (Kites,  boats, 
windmills.) 

Do  firemen  like  the  wind  ?  Why  ?  (No,  because  it  spreads 
the  fire.) 

Do  sailors  like  the  wind?  Why?  (No,  when  it  causes 
wrecks.    Yes,  when  it  helps  him  sail.) 

What  does  the  wind  do  that  is  mischievous?  (Spreads 
fires,  causes  wrecks,  blows  down  trees  and  fences,  etc.) 

Why  is  the  wind  useful  ?  (Cools  us  in  summer,  dries  streets 
and  gardens,  tvims  windmills,  helps  ships  to  sail,  etc.) 

3  Pictorial  expression 

Collect  pictures  to  illustrate  the  direction,  temperature, 
moisture,  strength,  and  uses  of  the  wind.  Have  children  give 
stories  orally. 

4  Information  by  songs,  poems,  and  stories 

Andrews,  Jane  —  "The  Talk  of  the  Trees  that  Stand  in 
the  Village  Street." 

Bryant  —  "The  Evening  Wind." 

CooHdge,  Susan  — "The  North  Wind." 

Field,  Eugene  — *  The  High  Wind." 

Longfellow  —  "Maiden  and  Weathercock."  "The  Wind- 
miU." 

Mason  — "Whichever  Way  the  Wind  Doth  Blow." 

Pratt,  Mara  L.  —  "A  Legend  of  the  South  Wind." 

Proctor  — "The  Wind." 

Rossetti,  Christina  —  "Who  has  seen  the  Wind?" 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  — "Windy  Nights."    "The  Wind." 

Tennyson  —  "Sweet  and  Low." 

Thomas,  Edith  —  "The  Weather  Vane." 

Whittier  — "The  Wind  of  March." 

"The  Weathercock's  Complaint" — Longmans'  Pictorial 
Geographical  Reader.    Book  I. 

"Naughty  North  Wind"  —  Through  the  Year.    Book  II. 

"The  Wind's  Frolic"  —  Earth  and  Sky.    A^First  Reader! 
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Plan  foe  Teaching  in  the  Grammae  Geades 

The  experimental  method  is  good  in  presenting  the  effect 
of  forces.  In  studying  the  wind  each  ei^riment  is  a  question 
asked  of  the  air  and  the  air  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  gets  direct  information.  The  experiments 
are  performed  before  the  pupils  that  they  may  be  conclusive. 
The  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  the  method,  observations  and 
inferences  taught  by  the  experiment,  otherwise  the  purpose 
of  the  work  is  lost.  The  correct  expression  of  these  three 
steps  is  a  test  of  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Often  times 
the  over-zealous  teacher  spoils  the  aims  of  the  experiment  by 
telling  the  class  what  they  should  see. 
I     ^periments 

Experiment  i  —  Method.  Have  two  test  tubes;  one 
partly  full  of  water,  the  other  containing  a  small  amount  of 
mercury.  How  does  the  weight  of  mercury  compare  with 
that  of  water?  (Heavier.)  Pour  the  mercury  into  the  test 
tube  containing  water. 

Observations.    Mercury  goes  to  the  bottom. 

Inferenu  What  does  the  heavier  mercury  do  to  the  lighter 
water  in  order  to  get  on  the  bottom  of  the  tube?  (Pushes  it 
up.) 

What  will  heavier  liquids  and  gases  do  to  lighter  liquids  and 
gases  when  they  are  mixed?  (The  heavier  liquid  or  gas 
pushes  up  the  lighter  liquid  or  gas.) 

Exf.  2 — Method,  Fit  a  test  tube  with  a  rubber  stopper 
through  which  passes  a  small-sized  glass  tube.  Hold  the 
test  tube  in  closed  hand  and  place  end  of  tube  under  water. 

Observation    Bubbles  of  air  pass  out  of  the  test  tube. 

Inference    Heat  causes  dr  to  expand. 

Exp,  3 — Method,  Weigh  a  bottle  of  warm  air  and  a 
bottle  of  cold  air. 

Observation    Cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air. 

Inference    Warm  or  expanded  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air. 

Exp,  4 — Method  Cut  two  holes  in  a  paper  box.  Stand 
a  lighted  candle  in  one  hole.  Place  a  glass  chimney  over  each 
hole.  Hold  a  smoking  paper  over  the  cold  chimney  (the  chim- 
ney without  the  candle  in  it)  and  over  the  warm  chimney. 

Observation  Smoke  goes  down  the  cold  chimney  and  up 
the  warm  diimney. 

Inference  The  heavy  cold  air  is  going  down  and  the  lighter 
warm  air  is  going  up.  Compare  the  action  of  the  cold  air 
and  the  warm  air  with  the  action  of  the  mercury  and  the 
water.     (The  cold  air  pushes  up  the  warm  air.     Avoid  the 


expression,  "Warm  air  rises  and  cold  air  rushes  in  to  take  its 
place.") 

Sum  up  what  you  have  learned  about  the  air.  (Heat 
causes  air  to  expand  and  become  lighter  than  cold  air.  The 
heavier  cold  air  pushes  up  the  lighter  warm  air.) 


r 


3    Application 

The  diagram  here  represents  the  vertical  section  of  a  room 
with  a  stove  in  the  center.  A  window,  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  is  open  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Indicate,  by 
arrows,  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air  in  the  room. 
(Pupils  draw  arrows.)  How  should  we  open  our  windows 
in  order  to  ventilate  the  room?  (At  top  and  bottom  so  as  to 
let  the  fresh  air  in  at  the  bottom  and  the  impure  air  out  at  the 
top.)  In  what  direction  do  you  think  the  air  is  circulating 
in  this  room?  (Test  theory  by  means  of  a  lighted  candle  or 
by  watching  dust  particles  which  are  floating  in  the  room.) 


fDR£ST 

TIELD 

b  Forest  and  land  breeze  This  diagram  represents  a  forest 
in  the  center  of  a  field.  In  what  direction  would  the  wind 
blow  on  a  hot  day  in  July  ?  (From  the  forest  to  the  field  be- 
cause the  forest  is  cooler  than  the  field.)  How  do  you  know 
that  this  is  true  from  experience?  (Felt  the  cool  breeze  as 
went  toward  the  woods.    Catde  seek  the  shelter  of  thejtrees 
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on  a  hot  day.  Noticed  the  odor  of  pmes  before  reaching  the 
pine  grove.)  In  what  direction  would  you  expect  the  wind 
to  blow  in  this  area  in  winter  ?  (From  the  field  to  the  forest, 
as  the  woods  are  warmer  in  winter.)  Sum  up  the  effects 
of  a  forest  upon  the  temperature  of  a  locality.    (Forests  make 


OCCAM 


LAND 


the  summers  cooler  and  the  winters  warmer.)  This  might 
be  expressed  in  a  briefer  way  by  saying  that  forests  make  the 
temperature  more  equable. 

c  Sea  and  land  breeus  Examine  the  conditions  of  the 
accompanying  diagram. 

Remember  how  the  sand  felt  to  your  bare  feet  on  a  hot  simi- 
mer  day  and  how  the  water  felt  in  contrast.  In  what  direction 
would  the  wind  blow  under  those  conditions?  (From  the 
ocean  to  the  land,  because  the  ocean  was  cooler  than  the  land.) 
Do  we  name  winds  from  whence  they  come  or  whither  they 
go?    (Whence  they  come.) 

What  name  could  we  give  to  the  breeze  at  the  seashore  on 
a  hot  summer  noonday?    (Sea  breeze.) 

In  what  other  way  do  you  remember  the  direction  of  the 
'seashore  wind  at  noonday?  (Smell  the  salt  air.  Ocean 
breezes  are  cool  and  refreshing.  The  waves  came  toward  the 
shore.  The  sand  blew  onto  the  east  piazza.)  When  wOuld 
you  expect  a  land  breeze  ?  (At  night  when  the  land  is  cooler 
than  the  water.)  In  Peru,  the  fishermen  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing by  aid  of  the  land  breeze  and  come  bsuk  in  die  afternoon 
by  aid  of  the  sea  breeze. 

d  Monsoons  Which  freezes  first,  the  ground  or  the  water 
in  the  harbor?  (Ground.)  Which  shows  a  lower  temperar 
ture  in  winter,  the  land  or  the  water?  (Land.)  What  would 
be  the  consequent  direction  of  the  wind  in  winter  ?  (Land  to 
ocean.)  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  land  to  the  sea  m 
winter  and  from  the  sea  to  the  land  in  the  summer  tfiey  are 
called  monsoons.  The  sailors  of  India  carry  out  merchan- 
dise in  the  winter  and  return  with  the  turn  of  the  monsoon. 
Why  may  flooding  a  cranberry  bog  save  the  crop?  (Water 
cools  less  readily  than  the  land.)  Why  would  you  expect  the 
faiterior  of  a  continent  to  be  colder  in  winter  then  the  sea- 
coast?  (There  is  no  warm  water  to  raise  the  temperature.) 
Which  has  the  more  extreme  temperature,  a  place  which  has 
continental  climate  or  one  which  has  oceanic  climate  ?  (The 
cootiQental  climate,  as  there  is  no  water  to  warm  it  in  winter 
Cft  to  cool  it  in  summer.)  Why  does  England  have  such  a  mild 
cUmate?  (Has  an  oceanic  climate.)  Why  do  the  coldest 
winters  on  the  earth  exist  in  northeastern  Asia?  (Extreme 
distance  from  ocean  favors  continental  climate.) 

e  TerrestuU  Winds  ^liere  is  the  hot  zone  on  the  globe? 
(It  is  a  belt  located  about  the  equator.)  Would  the  wind  blow 
toward  or  from  the  equatorial  belt?  (Toward,  as  it  is  the 
region  of  light  expanded  air.)  These  are  called  trade  winds, 
not  from  the  fact  that  they  are  favorable  for  trade,  but  that 
they  maintain  a  given  path.  (Unfortunately  the  remaining 
facts  of  atmospheric  circulation  must  be  given  to  the  class 
without  much  explanation,  as  they  are  far  beyond  the  under- 
standing of  elementary  pupils.) 


Spring  Song 

A  bluebell  springs  upon  the  ledge, 
A  lariL  sits  singing  in  the  hedge; 
Sweet  perfumes  scent  the  balmy  air, 
And  life  is  brimming  everjrwhere. 
What  lark  and  breeze  and  bluebird  sing, 
Is  Spring  1    Spring!    Spring! 
No  more  the  air  is  sharp  and  cold; 
The  planter  wends  across  the  wold. 
And  glad,  beneath  the  shining  sky 
We  wander  forth,  you  and  I. 
And  ever  in  our  hearts  doth  ring 
This  song  of  Spring!    Spring! 

—  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 


Two  Years  in  Arithmetic*  I 

AucE  Day  Pkaxt 

SHE  was  a  teacher  no  longer  in  her  novitiate,  yet  one  to 
whom  each  new  class  presented  a  new  problem,  and  a 
new  opportunity  both  for  putting  m  practice  truths 
wrested  from  the  past  and  for  elimmating  fallacies  dis- 
covered throu^  painful  ei^>erience. 

Twenty  young  and  plastK  subjects  were  soon  to  be  com- 
mitted to  her  care  —  twenty  subjects  all  innocent  of  science 
and  upon  whom  the  "prison  house"  had  not  yet  b^un  to 
close. 

Rashly  she  ventured  to  believe  that  there  need  be  no  prison 
house  and  that,  with  gentle  leading,  the  tw^ty  mi^t  con- 
tmue  to  look,  wide-eyed  and  unafraid,  into  the  future  yet  to 
be  revealed 

The  natural  experiences  of  childhood,  she  reflected,  present 
no  intellectual  terrors.  It  is  only  when  we  b^in  to  impose 
upon  minds  too  tender,  laws  that  are  the  fruits  of  vast  experi- 
ence that  the  childish  understanding  flinches. 

With  the  personnd  of  her  new  cla^  in  mind,  she  q>ent  much 
time  in  meditation  upon  the  construction  of  that  bridge  of 
which  she  was  to  be  architect  —  the  bridge  that  was  to  lead 
the  twenty  safely  from  the  thou^ts  of  simple  Nature  to  the 
thou^ts  of  complex  civilization. 

Solemnly  she  resolves  that  there  should  be  no  missing 
planks,  no  treacherous  stumbling)  blocks  m  the  structure  she 
would  raise. 

Life,  she  mused,  is  one  great  whole,  and  the  roots  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  push  their  delicate  termina  in  inextricable 
networic  far  down  into  the  first  year's  unremembered  con- 
sciousness. Elementary  ideas  of  form  and  color,  taste  and 
tone  and  fragrance  come  all  unseparated  —  intimatdy  re- 
lated and  bound  together.  Yet,  for  economy's  sake,  life  must 
be  dealt  with  and  presented  to  the  novitiate  in  parts  —  the 
relation  of  these  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  being 
borne  in  mind  by  him  who  separates  and  presents. 

In  the  course  of  her  meditations  on  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  Uiese  parts  she  had  reached  the  realm  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics,  she  reasoned,  consists  in  the  relation  of  units. 
Beginning  with  the  relation  of  one  to  one,  it  passes  step  by 
step  from  the  simple  to  the  com{dex  in  an  ever-expanding,  in- 
creasingly intricate  progress. 

Now  ^e  well  knew  Uiat  mathematics  in  the  abstract  has 
no  charm  upon  the  spontaneous  mterest  of  man  m  his ''  second 
age,"  but  attracts  only  in  its  relation  to  subjects  which  da 
arouse  such  spontaneous  interest. 

How  then,  smce  development  must  proceed  in  "uninter- 
rupted contmuity,"  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  this  inter- 
mittent and  incidental  interest  and  a  sustamed  interest  in  pure 
science) 

Half  in  memory,  half  m  imagmation,  she  reviewed  the  uni- 
versal child  experiences  of  the  home,  through  which  a  recog- 
nition of  Number  comes  to  the  little  child. 

The  Family  —  a  perfect  number  only  when  there  are  no 
vacant  places  at  the  table  or  the  hearth: 

The  Kitten  Family  —  2  white,  2  black,  and  the  little  spotted 
one. 

The  brood  of  chicks  —  a  number  dimly  comprehended,  yet 
recognized  in  some  fashion  at  feeding  time.  •  j 

The  horses  —  of  which  each  child  may  call  one  his  as  soon 
as  the  colt  is  grown,  till  when  Baby  must  do  without  a  moimt 

Big  brother's  marbles. 

Baby's  blocks. 

The  peppermint  sticks  that  come  from  Father's  pocket. 

The  days  of  the  week  —  school  days,  work  days,  and^Sun- 
day. 

The  seasons. 

The  months. 

The  number  of  miles  to  town. 

In  relation  to  all  such  matters,  number  has  a  compelling  in- 
terest. 

Should  not  such  experiences  as  these,  then,  collected  and 
classified,  form  the  subject  matter  of  first  year  number  work? 

How  the  Twenty  came  through    two  years  of  that  dread 

*  A  firtt  year  number  oofone,  publiahed  wtrtnX  yean  afo  b  the  North  CmroUma 
Jmmmal  pJ  admcatioH^  b  here  aomewhat  icTiaed,  and  {noorporated  fai  thia  tmo  year 
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subject  —  Mathematics  —  and  emerged  bjumphant  and  in- 
tdl^ent  masters  of  their  simple  tools  is  the  subject  of  this 
article.  The  author's  excuse  is,  that  it  may  prove  sugges- 
tive to  other  teachers  whose  aim  is  to  bring  science  and 
life  into  harmonious  relation. 

The  first  number  class  of  this  year  was  in  this  wise.  (Nor 
was  it  on  the  first  day,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third.  There 
had  been  great  ado  over  getting  acquainted  and  learning  the 
'wa3rs  of  the  school-room,  comparing  experiences,  and  making 
things.  There  had  been  many  and  wonderful  blackboard 
stories  with-  white  and  colored  crayons.) 

Then  one  morning  she  called  a  httle  boy  to  stand  beside  her 
at  her  ri^t  hand.  ''How  many  little  boys  have  I  at  my  right 
hand?"  she  asked.  " One  little  boy,"  answered  the  children. 
She  called  another  to  stand  on  her  left.  "How  many  have  I 
at  my  left  hand?"  she  asked.  "One,"  said  the  children. 
"And  how  many  have  I  beside  me?"  she  asked,  laying  a 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each.  "Two,"  said  the  childrai. 
"Then,"  she  said,  touching  first  one  and  then  the  other,  "how 
many  little  boys  are  one  Uttie  boy  and  one  little  boy?"  "Two 
little  boys,"  they  said.  "  One  little  boy  and  one  Uttle  boy  are 
two  little  boys,"  she  said.  "Shall  I  teach  you  to  write  that, 
children  ?  "    The  children  were  eager.    This  is  how  she  wrote 


it: 


ix 


+  1 


She  explained  that  i  meant  one,  2  meant  two,  +  meant  and, 
and  =  meant  are.  She  called  several  to  the  board  to  make 
these  several  signs,  and  at  last  allowed  those  who  wished,  to 
put  the  whole  story  on  tiie  board,  while  others  put  die  same 
on  paper  at  their  desks. 

Then  ^e  gave  each  a  fresh,  ruled  sheet  (ruled  for  the 
primary  grade,  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines),  and  told 
them  to  write  this  story  three  times. 

While  they  wrote,  she  watched  their  work,  calling  their 
attention  to  fhe  direction  and  proportion  of  lines,  the  forms  of 
figures,  etc.,  and  to  the  little  dot  at  the  end. 

When  the  three  lines  were  done,  the  first  number  lesson  was 
over  and  the  papers  were  taken  home. 

First  written  number  lesson: 


+  1 


+ 1 


+  1 


When  the  time  for  the  second  number  lesson  came  she  said, 
**  Yesterday  I  called  two  little  boys  to  stand  beside  me.  Whom 
else  might  I  call?"  "Two  little  girls,"  said  the  children.  She 
did  so  and  then  wrote  the  sto^}^ 


1  $  +1 


This  caused  great  amusement  among  the  children. 

"Suppose,"  she  said,  "I  should  call  two  little  dogs,  what 
would  the  story  be?" 

"One  little  dog  and  one  little  dog  are  two  little  dogs,"  said 
the  children.    So  she  wrote: 


Then  she  called  for  other  stories,  and  there  arose  at  once  a 
great  spirit  of  rivalry  as  to  who  could  tell  the  greatest  number 
of  new  stories.  They  came  so  fast  that  she  could  not  write 
them,  and  was  forced  to  call  in  helpers.  So  the  game  became 
that  each  should  write  his  own  story  on  the  board  and  the 
others  should  read  it. 

So  agam  there  was  great  merriment  over  the  pictures  drawn 
and  the  wild  guesses  as  to  what  they  were.  Then,  at  last, 
when  the  stories  were  multiplied,  she  said,  "Are  one  and  one 
always  two?"  "Yes,"  said  the  children.  "Then,"  she 
said,  "this  will  be  our  lesson  to-day,"  i  +  i  ««  2.  This  was 
written  for  desk  wDrk,  five  times,  with  greatest  care,  and  car- 
ried home. 

Second  written  lesson: 

I  +  I  ■=  2 

I  +  I  ■=  2 

I  4-  I  «  2 

I  -H  I  =  2 

I  -H  I  =  2 

"Already  we  have  reached  abstract  number,"  she  told  her- 
self. 

{To  be  continued) 


Picture  Lessons 

Lydia  Margaret  Wilbur 
The  Horse  Fair 

(Painting  by  Roea  Bonheur) 

Lesson  i    The  Picture 

Use  as  large  a  copy  of  this  picture  as  is  possible.  ^Or,  if  not 
able  to  procure  the  large  size,  distribute  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  among  the  class.  (These  smaller  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Perry  Pictures  Company  at  two  cents  each.) 
Begin  with  a  conversation  lesson.  Let  the  children  discover 
as  much  as  they  can  from  the  picture  without  help  from  the 
teacher.  Give  them  plenty  of  time.  An  occasional  question 
will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  details.  Some  of  these 
questions  will  be:  •  J  • 

Have  you  ever  seen  horses  like  any  of  these? 

Are  they  all  the  same  kind  ? 

What  will  most  of  them  be  used  for? 

Will  they  be  good  work  horses? 

How  can  you  tell  that  they  are  very  strong? 

How  do  you  know  that  they  will  not  be  used  for  carriage 
horses  or  race  horses? 

Are  they  young  or  old  horses? 

Where  are  they  being  taken? 

Can  you  see  the  place  in  the  picture?    Where  is  it? 

What  would  you  call  a  place  where  horses  are  sold? 

Is  this  market  in  the  country  or  in  the  city? 

What  can  you  see  in  the  distance  ? 

Do  the  men  in  the  picture  look  like  Americans? 

What  shows  you  that  these  horses  are  hard  to  control? 

What  part  of  the  picture  do  you  like  the  best? 

Where  is  the  center  of  the  picture  —  what  part  do  you  notice 
first? 

What  makes  the  composition  pleasing?  (Arrangement  of 
light  and  shade  and  spaces.) 

Do  you  not  think  the  artist  ndust  have  known  a  great  deal 
about  horses? 

Where  must  the  artist  have  gone  to  study  them? 

What  do  you  think  would  be  a  good  name  for  this  picture  ? 

The  real  name  of  the  picture  is  "The  Horse  Fair."  This 
is  only  a  copy  of  it.  The  original  is  a  large  painting,  sixteen 
and  one-half  feet  wide  and  seven  and  three-fourths  feet  high. 
(Measure  this,  approximately.)  It  is  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  City.  It  was  painted  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  French  artist. 

Teach  the  following  word-list  from  the  blackboard  and 
have  each  used  in  a  complete  sentence:    The  Horse  Fair, 
Rosa  Bonheur,  a  French  artist,  a  horse  market,  draught  j 
horses,  grooms,  near  the  city,  in  the  distance,  tiie  original  [^ 
painting.  Metropolitan  Museum.    Have  these  used  in  wntten 
sentences,  to  which  the  children  may  add  others  of  their  own. 
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Lesson  2    The  Artist 

Review,  very  briefly,  the  study  of  the  picture.  Tell  some- 
thing about  the  axtist,  writing  the  main  points  on  the  black- 
board. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  bom  in  France,  in  1822.  Her  father 
was  an  artist.  Rosa  hated  school  and  books.  She  would 
not  learn  her  lessons  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  school 
drawing  pictures  of  her  teachers.  Her  first  work  in  drawing 
was  paper-cutting  of  animals.  After  her  mother  died  (when 
she  was  eleven)  she  was  left  to  herself  a  great  deal.  She 
showed  so  much  talent  in  drawmg  that  her  father  began  giving 
her  lessons,  and  sent  her  to  many  of  the  art* galleries  of  Paris 
to  study  the  paintings  there. 

One  day  she  happened  to  make  a  study  of  a  goat  and  she 
became  so  much  interested  that  she  afterwards  spent  all  her 
time  in  drawing  animals.  She  was  too  poor  to  own  animals 
to  draw,  so  she  went  out  in  the  country  and  to  horse  fairs  and 
to  cattle  markets  to  study  them. 

"The  Horse  Fair  "  was  painted  in  1853,  when  she  was  thirty 
years  old.  It  is  her  best  pamting.  She  spent  many  months 
drawing  horses  before  she  began  the  picture. 

Soon  after  "The  Horse  Fair  "  was  finished,  she  went  to  live  in 
a  large  country  home,  near  Paris.  There  was  a  forest  near 
where  many  wild  animals  lived  and  she  also  kept  many  caged 
animals.  « < 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  one  of  the  greatest  animal  painters  that 
ever  lived.  "The  Horse  Fair  "  is  the  largest  picture  ever  made 
by  an  animal  painter.    She  made  two  other  pictures  like  it, 


one  one-fourth  as  large  and  one  still  smaller.  They  are  both 
in  London. 

"The  Horse  Fair  "  was  purchased  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
^^r  $55,000  and  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in 
1887.  There  are  other  paintings  by  Rosa  Bonheur  pn 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington.  i-  \ 

Write  the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
them  answered  orally  first  and  then  as  a  written  composition. 

Who  was  Rosa  Bonheur?  What  did  she  not  like  t  >J[da 
when  she  was  a  little  girl?  What  did  she  like  to  do?  How 
did  she  make  her  first  pictures?  Who  gave  her  lessons  as 
soon  as  she  was  old  enough  ?  Where  did  she  go  to  study  pic- 
tures? *  tEi 

What  did  she  happen  to  make  a  picture  of  one  day  ?  What 
did  she  always  draw  after  that?  Where  did  she  go  to  sketch 
animals?  •  "^  vR 

What  did  she  paint  when  she  was  thirty  years  old  ?  What 
did  she  spend  many  months  doing  first  ?  Is  the  picture  large 
or  small?  "f* 

Did  Rosa  Bonheur  paint  any  other  pictures?  Which  is 
the  best  ?    Where  is  "The  Horse  Fair "  now  ?  .R  •  RW 

After  the  class  is  quite  familiar  with  "The  Horse  Fair,*' 
show  them  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist  —  "  Coming 
from  the  Fair,"  "Lions  at  Home,"  "On  the  Alert,"  and 
"American  Mustang,"  are  some  of  the  best.  Mount  these 
with  The  Horse  Fair  on  a  large  piece  of  cardboard.  They 
may  be  used  in  review  and  in  conversation  lessons.  Have 
all  the  written  work  kept  in  notebooks. 


The  Horse  Fair 


Bcnkmit 


A  Plea  for  School  Music 

•  Although^music  is  taught  m  most  of  the  public  schools  at  the 
present  time,  few  educators  realize  its  true  value  in  the  curri- 
culum and  its  possibilities  for  the  child.  Many  teachers  hold 
to  the  idea  that  only  a  few  children  can  learn  to  sing,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  just  as  many  will  become  proficient  in 
music,  when  properly  taught,  as  will  learn  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, and  the  other  essentials.  The  sooner  teachers  cease 
to  look  upon  music  merely  as  a  parlor  accomplishment  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  children,  for  the  duty  of  the  school  is 
to  fit  them  for  life,  and  music  is  employed  on  perhaps  more 
occasions  in  the  life  of  the  average  person  than  almost  any- 
thing else  that  is  learned  in  the  class-room. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  true,  it  becomes  the  teacher's  duty  to 
prepare  her  pupils  to  enjoy  the  music  that  they  are  gomg  to 
hear  through  life,  and  to  train  them  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  best  that  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished  by  smging  the  so-called  popular  songs  of  the 
day,  but  the  very  best  examples  of  music  should  be  presented. 
A  teacher  would  not  think  of  letting  her  pupils  read  anything 
but  the  best  in  the  reading  class  and  the  same  rule  should  hold 
true  in  the  music  lesson. 

In  the  primary  grades  rote  songs,  such  as  are  used  in  the 
kindergarten,  are  easily  taught  and  greatly  enjoyed.    Then 


there  are  the  singing  games  and  folk  dances  that  prove  a  never- 
ending  pleasure  to  the  little  people.  As  the  children  become 
proficient  in  singing  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  learn 
to  read  music,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  lessons  may  be 
made  profitable  henceforth  is  by  seeing  to  it  that  every  child 
gains  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  —  otherwise  many  will  lose 
interest  as  they  find  that  they  are  not  becoming  as  competent 
as  the  rest,  and  the  singing  will  be  left  to  a  few  leaders.  How- 
ever, care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  individual  singing  an 
end,  but  to  keep  in  mind  its  necessity  as  a  means  of  learning  to 
appreciate  gocd  music. 


April 

The  swallows  circle,  the  robin  calls: 

The  lark's  song  rises,  faints  and  falls: 

The  peach  boughs  blush  with  rosiest  bloom; 

Like  ghosts  in  the  twilight,  the  pear  trees  loom. 

The  maples  glow,  and  die  daffodils 

Wear  the  same  hue  that  the  west  sky  fills; 

The  moon's  yoimg  crescent,  thin  and  bright,      j 

Shines  in  the  blue  of  the  early  night:    r)OQ  I C 

And  over  all,  through  all,  April  l^ars  o 

A  hope  that  smiles  at  the  winter's  fears.  —  Sel. 
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A  Back  Yard  Garden 


How  to  Plant  Some  Favorites 

Pansies 

Best  to  buy  the  plants  in  April  and  set  them  early,  covering 
them  slightly  on  cold  nights.  Old  muslin  curtains,  too  much 
worn  to  be  used  as  draperies,  make  excellent  covers  for  this 
purpose,  because  they  do  not  crush  the  plants  with  their  weight. 
Make  the  soil  quite  rich,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  spot  which 
has  the  sun  only  in  the  early  morning. 

Separate  the  plants  in  the  basket  by  turning  cut  the  whole 
gently  and  breaking  the  soil,  between  the  plants.  Handle 
gently  and  do  not  break  any  of  the  roots. 

Dig  some  holes  in  your  pansy  bed  about  a  foot  apart  and 
deep  enough  to  set  a  pansy  plant's  roots  in.  Pour  water  into 
the  holes;  set  the  roots  of  each  plant  into  the  water,  then  fill 
in  around  each  plant  with  soil  pressing  it  down  gently  but 
firmly  aroimd  each  plant. 

You  can  set  in  this  way  any  plants,  forget- me-ni)ts,  asters, 
zinnias. 


The  enemies  of  sweet  peas  are  the  green  plant  lice.  Dash 
them  ofif  with  a  strong  spray  from  Uie  hose  or  sprinkle^them 
with  strong  soap  suds. 

When  you  mow  the  lawn  spread  the  grass  clippings  around 
the  roots  of  your  sweet  peas.  The  sun  cannot  then  dry  out 
the  moisture  from  their  roots. 

Petunias 

Get  some  cuttings  or  young  plants.  Set  slips  or  cuttings 
about  five  inches  apart.  Always  keep  petunias  in  a  bed  or 
row  by  themselves;  their  colors  always  clash  with  most  other 
flowers.     DonH  —  ohy  donH  —  plant  them  in  a  red  tub! 

Poppies  • 

Sow  fxjppies  early  in  April  just  where  they  are  to  grow,  for 
they  will  not  live  if  you  take  them  up  and  set  them  in  a  new 
place.  They  will  come  up  so  tiny  and  so  many  of  them  you 
will  have  to  pull  out  half  the  plants  else  none  of  them  will  have 
room  to  grow. 

Plant  them  in  a  sunny  nook.  Scatter  the  seeds  on  the  top 
of  the  loose,  fine  soil,  and  press  them  down  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  If  you  cover  them  you  will  be  likely  to  put  too 
much  earth  over  them  and  so  bury  them  alive. 

Plant  Portulaccas  as  you  did  Poppies.  Any  tiny  seeds 
must  have  only  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  soil  over  them. 
Cover  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  Coreopsis,  Asters,  Sweet 
Alyssum  in  this  way. 

Morning  Glories 

Plant  these  in  May  in  loose,  soft  black  soil  with  sjme  sand 
or  ashes  mixed  in.  Cover  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
If  you  sow  them  where  the  sun  does  not  come  on  the  vines 
until  noon  the  blooms  will  not  close  until  afternoon,  but  the 
blossoms  will  not  come  so  early  in  the  season.  They  must 
have  wire  or  strings  to  run  on. 

Nasturtiums 

No  garden  is  complete  without  the  rich  warm  colors  of  the 
dear  generous  nasturtiums.  Nasturtiums  will  grow  in  very 
poor  soil  if  they  are  hoed  often.  Put  in  the  seeds  one  at  a 
time  about  two  or  three  inches  apart  and  cover  with  about  one 
half  an  mch  of  soil.  Dwarf  nasturtiums  make  beautiful 
borders  for  the  kitchen  garden  beds,  and  dishes  for  the  table, 
decorated  with  some  of  the  flowers  with  their  leaves,  will 
make  the  plainest  table  fit  for  a  king. 

The  tall  nasturtiums  will  grow  upon  a  fence  or  wire. 

Marigolds 

Marigolds  planted  along  that  strip  of  garden  by  the  fence 
will  supply  just  the  touch' of  yellow  for  sunshine  color  that  you 
will  need  to  keep  the  spot  gay  all  summer. 

Just  cover  the  thin  little  seeds  with  soil.  If  they  come  up 
toi>  near  together  thin  out  until  they  are  three  inches  apart. 
Transplant  or  give  away  the  plants  you  have  left  over.  Hoe 
often. 


Sweet  Peas 

Sow  them  early  in  April.  Make  a  trench 
along  your  fence,  or  wherever  you  choose 
a  spot  for  them,  a  foot  deep.  Now  stir 
and  mix  with  manure  a  part  of  this  soil, 
and  put  it  back  all  loose  and  "crumby" 
into  the  trench.  Mix  with  it  some  wood 
ashes,  a  little  more  soil,  and  some  well 
rotted  cow  manure,  but  do  not  fill  the 
trench  full.  Drive  down  your  brush  or 
fix  up  your  wire,  whichever  you  are  to 
give  to  the  peas  for  support,  at  the  back 
of  the  trench,  which  should  be  at  least  six 
mches  wide. 

Sow  the  seeds  an  inch  apart  all  over 
this  trench,  not  in  one  single  straight  row. 
Cover  the  seeds  with  an  inch  of  soil  and 
press  it  down  slightly. 

When  the  plants  are  up  an  inch  or  two, 
fill  in  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  you  had  left 
over  from  digging  the  trench.  This  will 
keep  the  plants  protected  from  drought 
and  from  being  swayed  about  too  much 
with  the  wind  before  they  begin  to  climb. 
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A  Progressive  Picture  —  April 
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Alphabet  for  the  Year 

Alice  £.  Allen 

is  for  Three  Tiny  Trees  in  a  row, 

Into  tall  elms  teacher  says  they  will  grow. 

y    s  the  Umbrella  which  shut  like  a  flower 
Over  poor  Anabel  caught  in  a  shower. 
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Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

April 
Christiana  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

Now  the  noisy  winds  are  still, 
April's  coming  up  the  hill. 
Seat  Work 

A  card  containing  a  picture  and  several  new  words.  Pupils 
write  sentences  about  the  picture  using  the  words  upon  the 
card. 

Envelopes  with  duplicate  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Pupils 
sort  and  place  all  duplicates  together. 

Copy  the  names  of  the  seasons.  Make  them  with  the 
alphabet  cards. 

Five  difficult  consonants  with  words  containing  them  in  an 
envelope. 

Pupils  match  consonants  and  words,  copy  and  write  a  sen- 
tence for  each. 

If  the  pupils  cannot  write  original  sentences  allow  them  to 
look  for  sentences  in  their  readers.  It  is  better  to  let  a  child 
look  up  such  work  than  to  let  him  sit  idle  or  steal  from  his 
neighbor. 

The  papers  should  appear  as  follows: 

r  —  rat  —  The  rat  is  brown, 
m  —  man  —  See  the  man 

Sew,  cut,  draw  umbrellas. 

Make  a  border  of  umbrellas. 

Paste  this  border  upon  paper  and  write  the  familiar 

"Rain,  rain,  go  away,"  etc. 

Copy  and  write  the  answers  to  the  following: 

How  many  hands  have  4  boys  ? 
How  many  boys  have  10  hands? 
There  are  2  trees  and  2  birds  in  each  tree. 
How  many  birds  are  in  the  trees? 
I  have  4  hats  and  2  bananas  in  each  hat. 
How  many  bananas  have  I  in  my  hats  ? 
There  are  5  boxes  and  2  balls  in  each  box. 
There  are balls  in  the  boxes. 


circles. 
baUs. 


6  circles  and  4  circles  are 
6  balls  and  4  balls  are  - 
6  and  4  are . 

Use  of  models  continued. 

MaUrial 

Solids  —  sphere,  cube,  cylinder. 

Tablets  —  two  circles,  two  squares,  two  oblongs. 

Pupils  name  the  solids. 

Review^ the  facts  about  the  face  of  the  sphere.  What  part 
they  can  see,  and  to  show  how  much  of  the  sphere  by  moving 
their  fingers  around  the  part  towards  them. 

Ask  them  to  find  a  tablet  that  resembles  the  part  of  the 
sphere  they  can  see.     Give  the  word  circle. 


Place  the  cylinder  upright  to  show  its  curved  face.  Tell 
how  much  of  it  they  can  see. 

Pupils  hold  cylinder  in  one  hand  and  trace  the  outline  of 
the  face  towards  them  with^the  other.  Then  let  them  trace 
the  shape  in  the  air. 

Find  the  shape  in  the  tablets.    Give  the  name  oblong. 

Continue  in  the  same  way  with  the  cube  and  the  square. 

Draw  the  circle,  oblong,  and  square. 

Give  exercises  in  finding  circles,  squares,  and  oblongs  in 
the  room. 

Make  patterns  with  the  tablets. 

Language  —  The  Rain. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  send  pic- 
tures of  the  different  clouds  correctly  named. 

Condense  steam  on  slate.  Refer  to  the  windows  on  wash 
day.  By  illustrating  show  that  the  more  vapor  and  the 
colder  the  slate  or  window  the  greater  the  condensation.  The 
small  drops  form  larger  ones  and  become  so  heavy  that  they 
run  down  the  slate  or  pane.  In  the  same  way  the  cold  winds 
touch  the  vapor  and  rain  results. 

EflFects  of  rain  upon  the  earth  —  springs,  rivers,  etc.  Drink 
for  plant  and  people. 

Action  Poem 

Where  do  you  come  from, 

Little  drops  of  rain? 
Fitter  patter,  pitter  patter, 

Down  the  window-pane. 

I  cannot  go  outside  to  play, 

I've  nothing  else  to  ao, 
But  just  sit  here  the  livelong  day 

Wishing  I  could  play  with  you. 
{Repeat  the  first  verse) 


First  Stanza 
Lines  i  and  2. 
Lines  3  and  4. 


Motions 

Hold  out  the  hand  and  look  up. 
Tap  lightly  on  the  desk. 


Second  Stanta 

Lines  i  and  2.    Shake  head,  shrug  shoulders. 

Line  3.     Elbow  on  the  desk.    Pretend  to  look  out  of  an  imaginary 
window. 

Theme  for  the  Month  —Truthfulness. 

Memory  Gems 

The  truth  itself  is  not  believed 
From  one  who  often  has  deceived. 

He  that  does  one  fault  at  first,  and  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two. 

Only  a  white  lie.     Don't  tell  it,  don't  tell  it  I 

Repel  it !    Repel  it ! 

It  will  leave  a  black  stain  on  your  soul  and  your  eyes  . 

Will  lose  the  clear  truthful  look  that  we  prize. 

Sin  hath  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  that  fits  them  all. 


Program  for  April 


Miss  Coon 


First  or  Second  Grade 
9:  00-  9:  15    Assembly. 
9*  IS"  9-30    Reading  (Group  i) 

9:30-9:45    Reading  (Group  2) .  C^ r\r\r%\o 

9:  45-10:  00    Reading  (Group  3).^ized  by  V:j\J\J  V  IV^ 
jo:  00-10:  45    Arithmetic  (Group  i).  ^  ^^ 
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10: 15-10: 30 

10:  30-10:  45 
10:45-11:00 
11:00-11:  05 
11:  05-11:  20 
1 1 :  20-1 1 :  30 
11:30-11:45 
11:45 


Recess. 

Arithmetic  (Group  2). 

Arithmetic  (Group  3). 

Physical  Culture. 

Spelling  (Groups  i  and  2). 

Spelling  (Group  3). 

Music. 

Dismissal. 


1:00-1:  15  Writing. 

i:  15-1:  30  Reading  (simple  supplementary  work). 

i:  30-1:  45  Language  (Groups  i  and  2). 

1:45-2:00  Language  (Group  3). 

2:00-2:10  Recess. 

2:  10-2:  25  Nature  Study. 

2:25-2:35  Sense  Training. 

2:  35-2:  50  Songs,  Games,  etc. 


Original  Composition  in  the 
Second  Grade 

Annie  Kungensmtth 

One  day  when  it  was  time  for  the  language  class,  Miss 
Huestis  opened  the  drawer  of  her  smart  new  desk  and  took 
out  a  handful  of  cards.  This  was  something  new,  and  the 
second  grade  assumed  fantastic  positions  in  their  efforts  to 
"long  out  their  necks"  enough  to  see  around  those  in  front  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  that  erect  posture  required 
to  induce  the  teacher  to  give  them  the  first  chance.  Miss 
Huestis  gravely  regarded  the  lines,  and  eflForts  were  redoubled. 

Back  went  Moulders,  up  and  out  came  chests  till  breathing 
became  labored,  and  the  school  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  great  flock  of  pouter  pigeons.  Fortunately  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Miss  Huestis  handed  out  the  cards  to  everybody  and 
the  children*  were  at  once  busy  looking  at  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  pupils  were  csdled  to  tell  the  school  a 
story  from  the  pictures.  After  that  was  over  they  wrote 
the  story.  When  Miss  Huestis  looked  over  the  papers,  she 
found  the  following  close  transcript  of  a  day  in  school.  It  was 
written  by  Lucile  M.,  aged  eight,  and  save  for  punctuation  and 
spelling,  is  exactly  as  it  came  from  her  hand. 

Playing  School 

"Tommy,  spell  cat,"  said  Ruth  one  day. 

"C-«-t,"  said  Tommy. 

"You  are  one  hundred,  dear." 

"Bell,  speU  lat." 

"R^-t,*^  said  BeU. 

**You  are  one  hundred,  too." 

"Lucy,  spell  mat." 

••M-a-t,"  said  Lucy. 

"One  hundred,  too. 

"May,  speU  it." 

"I-t,"  said  May. 

"One  hundred,  too." 

"Dear  me,  get  ready  for  marching,  children." 


"Boys  stand.    Bell,  are  you  a  boy?    I  thought  you  were  a  girl. 
"Girls  stand.    Get  in  a  straight  line.    If  we  march  mce,  we  will 
go  out-of-doors.    Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  ?" 
"A  boy  hit  me." 
"You  are  always  crying." 
"Did  you  clap,  Teacher?" 
"Yes,  I  did  dap.  Tommy. 
"Write  a  story  about  this  picture. 
"Sing,  Pretty  Pussy's  Down  by  the  Brook. 
"That  is  fine,  Tommy. 

"Pass  for  your  wraps.    There  will  be  no  school  to-morrow. 
"What  is  It?" 
"I  can  slay  and  help  you.  Teacher."    ' 


How  to  Make  Marble  Dolls 

Katherine  Rembrandt 

JUST  as  surely  as  crocuses  and  green  grass,  and  March 
gales,  and  bluebirds  come  every  year  so  surely  docs 
the  marble  crop  arise.     The  little  round,  half  alive 
balls  of  agate,  stone,  marble,  and  glass  are  quite  as 
true  harbingers  of  spring  as  the  blue  sky,  and  sunshine, 
and  mud. 

Not  only  do  piarbles  appear  in  every  toy  shop  window  and 
on  the  chalked  rings  at  every  sidewalk  comer  and  in  every 
child's  pocket,  but  they  even  find  their  way  into  school-rooms 
and  the  spare  comers  of  school  desks  from  which  secret 
hiding  places  they  often  make  their  escape,  rolling  with  de- 
light to  the  floor. 

Of  course  marbles  can  be  tabooed  in  the  school-room. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  brings  a  bag  full  or  a  pocket  full  of  commies, 
nibsy  alleysy  or  coffers  to  the  school-room  in  the  morning  can 
be  kept  in  at  recess  or  disciplined  in  any  other  sunmiary  way 
his  teacher  wishes,  but  how  much  easier  if  some  one  special 
day  in  March  or  April  be  set  aside  as  marble  day  when,  as  a 
delightful  reward  for  well  learned  lessons  and  exemplary  be-w 
havior,  children  and  teacher  spenda  clLarming  hour  making!  p 
marble  dolls.  ^  ^ 
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Marbles  have  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  doll  making 
line.  They  are  so  delightfully  round  and  smooth,  just  suited 
to  serving  for  a  doll's  head.  The  impainted  day  marbles 
which  every  boy  knows  as  commies  are  the  best  kind  to  use  in 
doll  construction.  They  are  cheap  and  not  very  durable  for 
'real  marble  games  as  they  break  easily,  but  they  may  be  utilized 
in  making  all  sorts  of  marble  doll  personalities  illustrative 
of  characters  in  story,  history,  or  geography,  forming  a  cor- 
relative handwork  with  the  children's  regular  class  studies. 

The  children  may  bring  to  school  the  commies  and  the 
materials  for  dressing  the  finished  dolls  on  the  gala  marble 
doll  day.  Bits  of  colored  cr^pe  paper,  scraps  of  white  cloth, 
and  colored  cloth  —  these  are  the  only  necessary  outside 
materials  for  the  work.  The  school  scissors^  paste,  or  glue, 
some  sheets  of  white  tissue  paper  and  the  enlarged  kinder- 
garten sticks  are  the  school  materials  that  can  be  utilized  for 
marble  craft  work.  These  materials^ ix^duding  the  marbles, 
can  be  put  in  box  covers  or  small  boxes  on  each  child's  desk, 
which  will  prevent  the  marbles  rolling  about  on  the  floor  and 
causing  any  school  disorder. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  marble  doll  is  to  draw  its  face. 
The  rough  surface  of  the  marble  will  take  India  ink  well,  which 
can  be  put  on  with  a  fine  camels'  hair  brush,  or  the  features 
can  be  drawn  with  pencil,  or  with  ordinary  ink.  The  chil- 
dren can  use  ever  so  much  individuality  and  invention  in  mak- 
ing the  marble  dolls'  faces.  One  can  represent  a  Chinaman 
with  slanted  tiny  eyes,  another  an  Indian  made  with  painted 
cheeks;  or  the  Father  of  his  country  can  be  represented  if  a 
tiny  wig  made  of  cotton  batting  is  glued  to  the  top  of  the 
marble.  The  easiest  way  to  make  the  dolls'  hair  is  to  indicate 
it  by  means  of  inked  or  pencilled  lines,  but  a  few  strands  of 
black  worsted  may  be  glued  to  the  marble  and  braided  to 
represent  the  Chinaman's  pigtail,  and  some  more  bits  of 
worsted  or  black  darning  cotton  make  the  long,  straight  hair 
of  the  Indian  Chief.  ' 

Then  comes  the  marble  doll's  body.  This  is  made  by  mak- 
ing a  roll  of  some  of  the  cloth  or  tissue  paper  and  glueing  it  to 
the  marble.  A  second  method  of  making  the  body  is  to  glue 
on  a  three  inch  kindergarten  stick,  but  this  is  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  a  body  as  one  made  of  cloth  or  paper  because  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  dress  the  doll.  When  the  glue  has 
set,  a  second,  shorter  roll  of  cloth  or  paper  or  a  two-inch  stick 
is  glued,  cross- wise,  to  the  body  for  arms  at  a  distance  of  an 
ixich  from  the  head.  In  case  the  doll  is  to  be  a  man  or  a  boy, 
a  shorter  roll  makes  the  body  and  to  this  two  one  and  one-half 
inch  long  rolls  of  cloth  are  glued  or  sewed  for  legs. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  dress  the  marble  doll.  A  lady  doll, 
or  one  that  is  to  represent  a  little  girl  or  a  baby  needs,  first,  a 
full  skirt  sewed  to  the  body.  This  skirt  can  be  made  of  white 
cr^pe  paper  or  muslin,  cut  perfectly  straight,  and  gathered 
in  aroimd  the  waist.    Over  this  a  dress  skirt,  cut  and  sewed 


in  the  same  way,  is  arranged.  Next  come  the  sleeves  which 
are  just  full,  straight  pieces  of  cloth,  or  cr^pe  paper,  should  the 
doll  be  dressed  in  paper,  gathered  in  at  the  waist,  slipped  over 
the  doll's  arm  and  sewed  in  place  at  the  shoulder.  The  waist 
is  made  by  folding  a  long,  straight  piece  of  stuff,  surplice 
fashion,  about  the  doll's  shoulders,  sewing  it  to  the  skirt  a,t  the 
waist  and  covering  up  this  sewing  by  means  of  a  sash.  The 
baby  doll  shown  in  the  picture  has  a  long,  straight  dress 
gathered  in  at  the  neck,  and  having  slits  an  inch  long  for  the 
arms. 

The  marble  doll  who  is  to  be  a  person  (masculine)  will  be 
a  little  more  difficult  to  dress,  but  not  too  much  so  for  the  child 
in  a  second  or  third  year  primary  grade.  The  easiest  way  to 
make  his  trousers  is  to  lay  the  doU  down  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  and  cut  a  pattern.  Two  pieces  of  stufif  are  then  cut 
like  this  pattern  and  are  either  sewed  or  glued  together,  after 
which  the  small  trousers  may  be  slipped  on  and  fastened  to 
the  doll's  waist  securely  by  means  of  a  few  stitches.  The 
marble  boy  doll's  sleeves  are  just^rplls  of  cloth  or  cr^pe  paper 
slipped  over  the  arms  and  stitched  or  glued  where  the  arms 
join  the  body.  The  jacket  is  cut  to  fit  the  body  with  slits 
for  the  arms  and  is  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  roimd  Eton 
collar  cut  from  stiff  white  paper,  and  a  ribbon  or  cloth  necktie 
tied  under  the  queer  little  doll's  apology  for  a  chin. 

Children  will  enjoy  dressing  these  marble  dolls  in  character 
costumes.  By  making  bag-shaped  trousers  of  Delft  blue 
cr^pe  paper  for  a  boy  doll,  and  a  blue  jacket,  he  will  look,  with 
his  round  head,  like  one  of  the  Dutch  children  about  whom  the 
children  read  in  their  story  books  and  geographies.  Another 
marble  doll  in  a  full  blue  skirt  may  have  a  girdle  made  of, 
narrow  strips  of  black  passe  partout  binding  and  a  tiny  white 
apron  to  represent  a  Dutch  girl.  These  Dutch  dolls  will  need 
splashes  of  red  paint  on  their  cheeks  done  with  a  brush  and 
water  color. 

A  Chinese  doll  can  have  a  kimono-shaped  slip,  made  of 
drawing  paper,  and  painted  in  oriental  colors  with  the  school 
water  colors.  The  kimono  is  cut  double,  like  a  paper  doll's 
dress  with  a  hole  for  the  neck,  a  long  slit  at  the  back  by  means 
of  which  it  is  slipped  over  the  doll's  head,  and  full,  flowing 
sleeves.  Beneath  the  kimono  are  full  trousers  made  of  cr^pe 
paper  or  a  scrap  of  plain  colored  China  silk. 

An  Indian  marble  doll  is  delightfully  easy  to  dress,  and  most 
effective  when  he  is  finished.  His  long  trousers  are  made  of 
brown  paper  and  fringed  at  the  side,  the  fringing  being  made 
by  means  of  narrow  slashes  cut  with  the  scissors.  His  upper 
garment  is  just  a  square  blanket  of  red  tissue  paper  or  red 
flannel.  Very  tiny  feathers  can  be  cut  from  scraps  of  red  or 
yellow  paper  and  pasted  to  a  narrow  strip  of  heavier  paper, 
either  the  drawing  or  note  kind.  This  forms  a  headdress 
for  the  Indian  doll,  glued  securely  to  his  marble  head. 

Marbles  make  very  realistic  Puritan  dolls.    A  small  Pris- 
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cilia  may  have  a  round  close-fittiivg  white  cap  of  cr^pe  paper 
pasted  to  her  head.  Her  gown  of  gray  cr^pe  paper  or  cam- 
bric is  long,  straight,  and  gathered  in  at  the  neck,  and  a  square 
of  tissue  paper  is  wrapped  about  the  throat  for  a  kerchief. 
John  Alden  has  a  black  cape  cut  in  circular  style  from  either 
black  paper  or  black  cambric  with  a  small  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  his  head  emerges.  On  his  head  he  wears 
a  tall  black  hat.  A  circle  of  black  paper  the  size  of  a  quarter 
is  cut  and  glued  to  the  marble  for  the  rim  of  his  hat.  Then  a 
crown  of  black  paper  made  by  rolling  a  half-inch  wide  strip 
of  black  paper  like  the  rim  around  a  bit  of  chalk  is  pasted  to 
the  crown. 

A  collection  of  marble  dolls  will  furnish  material  for  many 
school-room  plays,  as  the  children  use  them  to  illustrate  various 
phases  of  their  school  work.  With  stiff  paper  and  scissors 
the  children  can  make  wigwams  to  stand  on  their  desks  and 
hold  the  Indian  dolls.  A  jather  large  circle  of  brown  bogus 
paper  cut  in  two  will  make  two  tepees.  It  can  be  decorated 
by  the  children  with  pictures  of  stars  and  crescents  like  a  real 
wigwam.  Fastened  together  with  pins  it  will  stand  erect 
and  support  the  marble  Indian  whose  home  it  is. 

If  there  is  a  sand  box  available  a  real  little  Dutch  landscape 
can  be  made  to  form  the  setting  for  the  Dutch  dolls.  A  canal 
is  dug  and  hollowed  out  the  length  of  the  sand  box  On 
either  side  of  the  canal  the  child  may  plant  scarlet  tulips  made 
of  cr^pe  paper.  Four  tulip  petals  are  cut  and  pasted  to  a 
toothpick  which  is  painted  green.  Rows  of  these  tiny  flowers 
may  line  the  canal  if  their  toothpick  stems  are  inserted  in  the 
sand.  At  one  end  of  the  sand-box,  a  cardboard  modelled 
windmill  is  placed  with  wide,  flapping  paper  sails,  and  the 
marble  dolls  can  be  made  to  stand  nicely  in  the  sand  fields 
that  surround  the  windmill. 

The  period  devoted  to  making  marble  dolls  in  the  school- 
room will  not  be  by  any  means  wasted.  In  addition  to  the 
relaxation  and  entertainment  it  affords  the  class,  they  will 
have  had  some  valuable  hand  training  and  a  lesson  in  history, 
literature,  or  geography  according  to  that  character  which  the 
child's  doll  represents. 
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VIII     Painting  and  Crayon  Work 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

J" 

PAINTING  and  clay  are  two  cccupations  which  the 
teacher  generally  dreads  to  use  on  account  of  their 
being  "mussy."  The  dread  of  using  clay .  has  been 
>^et  by  suggesting  the  new  "plasticine"  product. 
Painting  still  has  its  difficulties  in  spite  of  the  common  use  of 
the  Lane  liquid  paints,  but  the  way  can  be  made  easier,  per- 
haps, if  a  few  suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  method  of  pre- 
paring and  presenting  the  lessen. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  right  colors,  slightly  mixed 
with  black  to  gray  them  (or  with  the  third  primary  color,  red, 
yellow,  or  blue),  should  be  already  mixed  in  tins  before  the 
lesson.  Never  try  to  give  the  lesson  to  a  large  class  at  their 
seats  where  individual  tins  must  be  given  out,  but  take  a  few 
children  at  a  time  to  the  table  while  the  rest  have  interest- 
ing work  at  their  seats  to  keep  them  busily  occupied. 
Prepare  the  table  with  large  sheets  of  manila  paper,  one 


for  each  place,  and  witt  brush  and  drawing  paper  in  position. 
On  paper  in  the  center  of  the  table  have  a  good-sized  jar  of 
clean  water  with  which  to  wet  the  paper,  and  another  in  which 
to  rinse  the  brushes.  Place  the  paint  tins  in  order  of  use  to  aid 
in  rapid  working. 

Flat  Washes 
In  laying  a  flat  wash  it  wull  be  found  much  easier  to  have  the 
paper  w  et.  This  can  be  done  by  laying  the  paper  quickly  in 
a  basin  of  water,  but  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  learn  to  wet 
it  evenly  by  brush  strokes  with  clean  water.  Quickly  pass 
the  jar  of  clean  water  from  one  child  to  another  till  the  papers 
are  wet  all  over.  Be  sure  that  the  brushes  are  held  "just  like 
a  pencil,"  and  discourage  "scrubbing"  with  dry  brushes. 
Never  let  a  child  go  over  a  wash  to  "fill  in  a  white  spot,"  and 
be  careful  to  let  each  stroke  lap  over  the  last  to  avoid  hard 
lines.  These  are  the  little  things  that  count  greatly  in  the 
success  of  painting.  Let  each  child  dip  his  brush  into  the 
color  as  it  is  passed,  lightly  touching  it  to  the  edge  of  the  tin 
to  avoid  a  disastrous  drop.  Let  the  teacher  move  quickly,  but 
without  nervous  haste,  for  the  children  will  quickly  feel  it  and 
work  carelessly  in  their  own  hurry. 

Landscapes 

When  a  flat  wash  can  be  laid  smoothly  (yellow  b^mg  the 
best  with  which  to  start)  divide  the  surface  to  be  covered  a 
little  above  the  middle  for  a  wash  of  blue  and  float  in  a  grayed 
yellow-green  for  a  level  stretch  of  ground.  When  the  paper 
is  used  wet  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  mix  the  colors  deeper 
in  color  strength  as  it  fades  out  lighter  when  dry. 

Against  the  blue  sky  float  in  a  darker  blue-green  with  irregu- 
lar brush  strokes  for  tops  of  trees.  Represent  the  delicate 
spring  tints  in  one  lesson  and  the  dark  evergreen  in  another. 
This  teaches  color  values.  In  making  these  landscapes  use 
a  small  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  one-half  of  6  x  9'  being  a 
good  proportion  (4 J  x  6^). 

Borders 

Attractive  borders  can  be  made  by  painting  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  drawing  paper  4J  x  12^^  (one-half  9x12*)  one  color. 
When  it  is  dry,  let  the  children  cut  out  patterns  of  animals 
and  paste  them  in  number  groupings  on  the  colored  back- 
ground.   Draw  a  black  crayon  line  above  and  below. 

On  blue,  mount  ships  and  add  white  chalk  lines  for  waves 
and  border  lines.  Or  patterns  of  birds  (red,  yellow,  and  darker 
blue)  can  be  seen  flying  in  groups  across  the  sky.  Add  blue 
crayon  border  lines. 

On  green,  mount  tulips  or  crocuses  growing  from  the  grass 
and  add  green  crayon  strokes  for  grass  blades,  Use  the 
flower  color  for  border  lines.  Black  and  white  rabbits  or 
yellow  chickens  also  make  effective  units  against  the  green. 
Let  the  border  lines  always  harmonize  with  the  color  used  in 
the  units  or  be  a  darker  shade  of  the  background,  or  black  or 
VN  hite. 

Perspective 

Perspective  is  a  difficult  subject  for  even  an  older  child  to 
grasp,  but  a  feeling  of  "near  and  far"  can  be  gained  by  a  little 
child  by  shading  a  horizontal  plane  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter 
green.  When  this  surface  is  dry  it  can  be  used  for  a  "  garden." 
Let  the  children  trace  around  the  pattern  of  a  tulip  or  crocus 
and  paint  them  yellow  or  red.  When  they  are  dry  cut  the 
"plants"  out,  fold  back  the  ends  of  the  stems  for  a  flap  and 
paste  in  an  upright  position  on  the  green.  Have  the  darker 
green  in  the  foreground  and  it  will  give  the  effect  of  flowers 
growing  from  the  green  grass.  If  a  smaller  pattern  of  the 
same  unit  is  used  in  the  background  on  the  lighter  green  per- 
spective will  be  given. 

An  Orchard 

While  studying  the  shapes  of  trees  let  the  children  copy 
different  kinds  cf  fruit  trees,  paint  them  within  the  freehand 
outline  and  cut  them  out  with  flaps  to  paste  on  the  green  sur- 
face. 

A  Pasture 

Cut  patterns  of  sheep  and  cows  from  white  and  black  paper, 
paste  standards  on  the  backs  and  stand  them  up  in  the  green 
grass  for  a  pasture.  Add  a  few  trees  for  "shade."  A  fence 
can  be  cut  and  pasted  with  a  flap  at  the  back  edge  of  the 
green. 
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A  River 

Paint  a  blue  surface  graded  from  light  to  dark.  Paint  a 
strip  of  green  trees  the  same  length  as  the  blue  "river,"  cut 
the  irregular  line  of  the  tips,  leaving  the  lower  edge  straight 
to  be  folded  back  as  a  flap.  Paste  this  at  the  back  edge  of 
the  light  blue.  Cut  out  patterns  of  sail-boats  of  different  sizes 
and  paste  the  largest  near  the  front  edge. 


Fish  Globe 

Within  a  large  circle  of  drawing  paper  let  the  children  paint 
a  blue  wash.  When  it  is  dry  trace  patterns  of  gold-fish  from 
yellow  paper  and  paste  on  the  blue  in  different  positions. 
Cut  out  the  circle  and  over  it  paste  a  circJe  of  Japanese  paper, 
which  will  give  the  effect  of  looking  through  the  glass  into 
water  ^  the  gold-fish. 
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Bkush  Strokes 


It  is  important  for  the  child  to  learn  to  handle  his  brush 
h'ghtly,  radier  than  to  grip  it  as  if  afraid  to  lose  it.  Suggest 
that  he  "tickle"  the  paper  when  he  is  inclined  to  scrub  it. 
Lightness  of  stroke  is  gained  in  "laying  the  brush"  in  strokes 
to  make  a  definite  repetition. 

Start  with  the  brush  full  of  paint,  lay  it  vertically  on  the 
paper,  with  point  toward  the  back  of  the  paper,  lift  it,  letting 
the  color  settle  in  a  "puddle-."  Repeat  in  groups  of  twos, 
threes,  twos  and  ones,  etc. 

Next  lay  the  brush  with  point]toward"the  left  and  then  with 
point  toward  the  right.  Combine  clusters  of  three  strokes 
pointing  in  the  three  directions  which?  gives  a  flower  unit. 
Later  add  a  dot  in  the  center,  and  another  time  a  line  for  a 
stem.  Use  also  a  group  of  four  and  five.  There  is  a  great 
variety  that  can  be  gained  in  decorative  use  of  these  strokes. 
Let  the  children  pretend  that  squares  and  oblongs  are  hand- 
kerchiefs or  towels  and  design  borders  and  comers  for  them. 
Boxes  are  also  prettily  finished  in  this  way. 

Crayon  Work 

Stencil  coloring  was  given  last  month,  and  other  suggestions 
for  coloring  patterns  as  border  units  and  sand-table  illustra- 
tion and  number.   . 

Flowers 

Spring  flowers  should  be  pamted  without  an  outline. 
Tulips,  crocuses,  violets,  and  dandelions  are  simplest.  Yellow 
tulips  may  be  tipped  with  red  while  the  paint  is  still  wet. 
Hektographed  imits  can  be  painted,  but  care  must  be  taken 
lest  the  children  come  to  depend  too  much  on  an  outline,  so 
that  they  are  afraid  to  try  it  freehand. 

Narcissus  is  effective  painted  on  Japanese  paper  with  white 
pamt  and  a  touch  of  yellow.  Cut  die  petals  out  and  paste  on 
manila  paper,  on  which  paint  the  green  stem  and  leaves. 
Mount  on  green  drawing  paper. 

Flissy  willows  may  be  painted  on  the  paper  with  white  and 
brown  without  cutting.  Make  a  long  panel  of  the  back- 
ground and  mount  on  gray. 

Spectrum 
Teach  color  families  by  starting  with  a  deep  standard  color 
on  a  wet  surface  and  by  dipping  the  brush  lightly  into  water 
shade  the  color  from  dark  to  light.  In  painting  a  spectrum, 
use  the  paper  wet  and  wash  the  brush  between  colors  as  they 
are  passed  around  in  the  tins.  Let  each  color  lap  over  while 
wet  to  give  the  "neighboring  family" — orange-red,  yellow- 
orange,  etc. 
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Pattern  of  Butterfly  for  April  Border 


Some  Pretty  May  Baskets 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

Fig.  I  is  a  pattern  for  a  May  basket  which  any  first  grade 
pupil  can  easily  make.  The  design  should  be  hektographed 
on  yellow-tmted  paper.  The  butterflies  are  to  be  outlined 
with  black  crayograph.  Cut  out  the  pattern,  fold  on  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  and  tie  the  comers  together  with  yellow  raffia. 
Make  handles  of  the  raffia  also.  Fig.  2  shows  another  pattern 
which  may  be  used  in  the  first  grade.    This  should  also  bp 


April  Border 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

Yellow  butterflies  brighten  the  fields  and  can  be  "caught" 
on  paper  for  the  school-room  decoration.  The  patterns  can 
be  cut  from  yellow  paper,  or  first  traced  on  arithmetic  paper 
and  then  colored  with  crayons.  In  pasting  them  on  the  bor- 
der, fold  back  the  wings  and  only  paste  them  on  the  fold  to 
give  the  effect  of  fluttering  wings.  Turn  them  at  different 
angles  high  and  low  and  indicate  green  grasses  and  dots  of 
yellow  and  white  for  flowers.  Add  border  lines  of  green 
and  yellow. 
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Fig.  a 

hektographed  for  the  pupils.  A  light  gray  tinted  paper  would 
be  pretty  for  this.  Cut  out  the  pattern  and  tie  as  indicated. 
Paste  on  the  handle. 

^  Fig.  3  shows  an  envelop  basket  which  is  very  pretty  and 
simple.  Use  an  8^^  square  of  tinted  paper.  Fold  the  three 
pomts  of  the  square  together  and  use  the  fourth  as  a  handle. 
The  three  pomts  may  be  fastened  together  with  a  rosette  of 
paper  or  a  flower  sticker. 

A  cornucopia  basket  is  very  pretty.  It  may  be  made  by  folding 
an  oblong  sheet  of  tinted  paper  in  the  shape  of  a  cornucopia. 
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Make  a  handle 


A  woven  mat  would  do  very  well  also. 
of  paper  or  raffia. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  basket  which  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  make. 
Second  or  third  grade  pupils  could  make  it  successfully.  We 
might  call  it  the  May-pole  basket.  A  cylinder  is  made  of 
heavy  paper.  This  is  &e  "pole."  Strips  of  colored  paper 
are  pasted  around  it.  The  "pole"  is  then  placed  on  a  round 
standard  covered  with  fringed  green  paper  to  look  like  grass. 
A  handle  is  pasted  at  the  top  of  the  "pole"  and  we  have  a 
May-pole  standing  on  the  "green." 

Fig.  5  shows  a  basket  which  requires  considerable  measur- 
ing. It  would  be  suitable  for  second  or  third  grade  pupils 
al^-  Figs.  SS  5%  and  53  show 
how  it  is  worked  out. 

In  the  making  of  all  these 
baskets,  the  color  scheme 
should  be  worked  out  well. 
The  basket  should  be  made  to 
harmonize  in  color  with  the 
flowers  which  are  to  be  put 
into  it. 


Sing  a  Song  to  Me 

(For  four  children) 
Little  robin  in  the  tree, 

Sing  a  song  to  me. 
Sing  about  the  roses 

On  the  garden  wall, 
Sing  about  the  birdies 

On  the  tree-tops  tall. 

Little  lark  up  in  the  sky, 

Sing  a  song  to  me. 
Sing  about  the  cloud-land, 

Far  oflf  in  the  sky; 
When  you  go  there  calling. 

Do  your  children  cry? 

Tiny  tomtit  in  the  hedge, 
Sing  a  song  to  me. 

Sing  about  the  moimtain. 
Sing  about  the  sea, 

Sing  about  the  steamboats- 
Is  there  one  for  me  ? 

Sooty  blackbird  in  the  field. 

Sing  a  song  to  me. 
Sing  about  the  farmer, 

Planting  com  and  beans, 
Sing  about  the  harvest  — 

I  know  what  that  means. 
—  Selected 


^^'   ^' 


My  Lady  Violet 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

My  Lady  Violet,  so  sweet, 

Put  on  her  gown  of  blue; 
And  shyly  ventured  forth  to  see 

If  what  she'd  heard  were  true. 

The  rain  had  tapped  upon  her  door, 

And  whispered,  "Spring  is  here  I 
I'm  giving  invitations  out 

To  meet  her  —  come,  my  dear!" 

But  Lady  Violet  sadly  feared 

That  Spring  to  come  had  failed; 
The  day  was  dark,  the  winds  were  rude, 

The  sky  in  gray  was  veiled. 

The  little  brook  lay  fast  asleep; 

The  ferns  had  not  uncurled; 
And  all  axoimd  about  her  head 

The  saucy  snowflakes  whirled. 

But,  while  my  Lady  nearly  wept, 

A  sudden  change  took  place; 
The  sky  threw  oflF  its  veil  of  gray 

And  showed  a  smiling  face. 

The  merry  simbeams  came  and  drove 

The  snowflakes  far  away; 
The  little  ferns  let  down  their  curls 

And  made  themselves  look  gay. 

The  little  brook  a-laughing  woke,/^^  T 

And  then  My  Lady  kne^2ed  by  VnOOQ IC 

The  story  that  the  rain  had  told,  O 

Was  every  bit  quite  true. 
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A  Hi  tic  yellow  chicken 
Came  out  of  her  shell. 

She  ate  some  nice  meal, 
And  felt  verj'  well. 


"Peep!"    peep!"  said  the  chicken, 
The  mother  said  "Cluck! 
Be  carefiil,  my  dear, 
Of  the  cat  and  the  duck. " 


The  School  Ground  for  the 
Babies 

Anna  J.  Pelton 

WHEN  the  School  Board  decided  to  divide  the  north 
end  district  and  place  a  new  school  on  the  hill,  there 
was  a  great  discussion  among  the  hill  people.  Was 
it  advisable;  where  would  it  be  located? 

Surprise  and  consternation  were  emressed  by  many  prop- 
erty holders  when  the  site  for  the  buflding  was  announced  to 
be  a  certain  block  of  great  scenic  value.  Snow-capped  moun- 
tain ranges,  lakes,  sound,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  city 
were  within  view. 

"Such  a  pity  to  use  that  fine  location  for  school  purposes," 
remarked  one  of  the  neighbors  to  Miss  A.  "Having  a  school 
building  near  us  will  not  enhance  the  value  of  our  property." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  add  to  rather  than  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  surrounding  realty,"  responded  Miss  A. 

The  neighbor  smiled.  "Do  you  honestly  consider  the 
grounds  of  the  X  (naming  the  one  in  which  Miss  A.  was  teach- 
ing) School  a  benefit  to  the  surrounding  property?" 

The  thought  of  the  down-trcdden  banks,  and  the  barren 
waste  of  hard-pan  and  sand  compc  lied 'Miss  A.  to  admit  that 
such  grounds  added  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  community. 
"Nevertheless,"  she  added,  "many  school  grounds  are  beauti- 
ful, and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  new  one  should  not  be  one 
of  the  hill's  beauty  spots.  I  mean  to  ask  for  a  transfer  to  the 
district,  and  expect  to  teach  among  most  inspiring  influences." 

The  newly  acquired  block  was  covered  with  a  growth  of 
native  trees  —  fir,  cedar,  alder,  and  madrona.  The  con- 
tractor was  directed  to  clear  only  sufficient  space  for  the 
building  site.  Consequently  when  school  opened  m  Sep- 
tember, the  spick-and-span  new  building  stocd  in  the  midst 
of  a  tanglewood  of  brush  and  young  trees. 

Before  the  graders  came  it  was  decided  to  leave  mounds 
in  which  yoimg  trees  were  growing,  on  the  big  playground  in 
front  of  ihe  building.  As  the  Umd  lay  high  a  terrace  was 
graded  from  the  sidewalk  up  about  six  feet. 

Four  years  slipped  by.  April,  with  its  bright  sunshine,  lured 
Miss  A.  into  the  school  grounds.  As  she  wandered  here  and 
there,  noting  with  pride  the  marvelous  change,  she  remem- 
bered that  the  results  had  not  been  brought  about  by  any  one 
room  or  teacher,  but  by  every  room,  teacher  and  principal. 


Ever>'  baby,  every  child  in  the  other  seven  grades  had  helped. 
School  Beard  and  parents  assisting. 

The  parking  strips  contained  long  rows  of  shade  trees,  and 
between  the  trees  were  low  flowering  shrubs.  The  lawn  of 
both  terrace  and  parking  strip  was  velvety  green.  Linden, 
maple,  poplar,  and  mountain  ash,  interspersed  with  lilac, 
weigelia,  holly,  and  veronica  edged  the  top  of  the  terrace. 
Aside  from  its  attractiveness  this  arrangement  of  trees  and 
shrubs  served  another  purpose.  It  kept  a  three  foot  strip 
under  cultivation,  thus  saving  the  terrace  from  the  foot-prfnts 
of  thoughtless  little  ones.  A  beautiful  rose  bed  at  the  comer 
was  the  pride  of  an  upper  grade;  the  one  on  the  other  side 
was  chenshed  by  a  grade  lower  down. 

At  the  side  of  the  entrance  was  the  babies'  bed  of  crocuses 
and  daffodils  which  were  showing  the  first  signs  of  spring. 
As  soon  as  they  have  finished  blooming  the  babies  transfer 
their  affections  to  a  yellow  climbing  rose,  growing  in  the  same 
bed.  The  yellow  climber  on  the  opposite  side  belongs  to  the 
third  grade. 

How  eagerly  the  babies  watched  for  the  first  blossoms  of 
their  Keizerkroon  tulips  planted  the  month  before  in  the  large 
mound  bed  under  the  trees.  It  would  probably  be  May  be- 
fore the  bed  reached  the  height  of  its  glory. 

At  the  left  three  large  madrcna  trees  had  been  saved  from 
the  onward  tramp  of  x:ivilization  by  a  triangular  bed  of  the 
beautiful  poet's  narcissus.  The  bed  had  been  made  and  tended 
with  great  care  for  two  years  by  the  fourth  grade. 

The  back  yard,  though  small,  showed  the  same  artistic 
handling.  The  terrace  was  guarded  by  a  row  of  waving 
Scotch  broom.  At  one  side  a  vegetable  garden  hinted  at  early 
lettuce,  radishes  and  onions.  The  second  grade  children  raise 
flax  for  their  study  of  linen.  In  the  back  yard  there  was  also 
the  boys'  apparatus  for  play  —  turning  bars,  etc. 

Some  have  wondered  how  it  is  that  beds  of  choice  roses  re- 
main unharmed  during  summer  vacation,  and  holly  escapes 
being  made  into  Christmas  wreaths  by  the  unscrupulous. 
As  the  school  is  attended  by  all  classes  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty. However,  the  teachers  managed  quite  successfully 
to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  children  that  the  grounds  were 
theirs,  not  only  to  play  on,  but  to  guard  and  care  for  as  well. 
As  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children  dwelt  in  flats,  or  apartments, 
and  there  was  no  park  in  the  neighborhood,  the  only  yard  or> 
garden  they  had  any  claim  on  was  the  school  yard.  '^ 

The  children  loon  learned  why  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
comers  rather  than  take  the  short  cut  across  the  street  to  their 
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homes.  Their  beautiful  parking  strips  would  be  spoiled  in  no 
time  if  they  tramped  on  them. 

People  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  kept  watch  over 
the  grounds  as  zealously  as  did  the*  pupils.  They  notified  the 
principal  immediately  when  harm  befell  outside  of  school  hours. 

As  to  the  practical  side  Miss  A.  declared  that  she  didn't  be- 
lieve she  could  teach  without  the  inspiration  of  those  grounds 
—  they  were  so  interwoven  in  her  work.  For  instance,  in  the 
winter  the  little  folks  had  a  very  simple  lesson  on  the  expan- 
si3n  of  cold.  Later  she  asked  them  why  sd  many  small  stones 
were  on  the  t  )p  of  the  ground,  reminding  them  that  they  had 


Scotch  broom  ga\T  an  artistic  touch  to  the  back  yard 

picked  them  up  late  in  the  fall.  When  the  next  frost  came  she 
told  the  children  to  watch  and  see  how  the  ground  looked 
when  the  sun  was  taking  the  frost  out  of  it.  The  secret  was 
soon  told. 


Mound  of  native  trees  left 


April  is  the  great  month  for  out-of-door  work.  Beds  must 
be  carefully  dug;  seeds  planted  and  young  plants  protected. 

One  day  when  the  "spring  fever"  seemed  to  have  the  wee 
people  in  its  grasp,  Miss  A.  said:  "I  think  Jack  Frost  has 


A  bed  of  poet's  narcissus 


The  bed  saved  the  Madrona  trees 

helped  us  all  that  he  is  going  to, this  season.  We  will  go  out 
and  pick  up  all  the  stones  that  he  has  loosened  on  our  side  of 
the  playground.  The  boys  may  put  theirs  in  one  pile,  the 
girls  in  another.     I  wonder  which  will  have  the  larger  pile." 

Eyes  that  had  been  dull  brightened  at  the  prospect  of  out- 
of-door  work.  For  the  next  ten  minutes  there  was  not  a 
drone  in  the  hive  .  The  stones  might  have  been  gold  nuggets, 
so  anxiously  did  the  wee  tots  run  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  them. 

When  they  lined  up  to  march  in,  Sammy  surveyed  their 
portion  of  the  yard  with  pride,  remarking:  "No  one  will 
tumble  on  a  rock  now  'cause  we've  n>ade  it  'most  as  smooth 
as  the  floor." 

Many  reading  lessons  were  made  from  the  study  of  the 
unfolding  trees. 

One  morning  the  bright  eyes  found  this  lesson  on  the  board. 

We  have  some  new  neighbors. 
They  came  yesterday. 

Their  names  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R . 

They  wanted  to  built  a  home. 
They  looked  for  a  nice  place. 
At  last  they  came  to  a  big  yard. 
It  was  our  school  yard. 

Perhaps  Mr.  R said:  "Wife,  this  is  a  fine  place." 

"See  the  pretty  flowers." 
"See  the  beautiful  trees." 
"That  fir  tree  is  thick." 
"It  is  a  fine  place  for  our  home." 

"Yes,  I  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  R ." 

"The  wind  will  not  blow  there." 

"Come,  Mr.  R ,  let  us  go  to  work." 

Do  you  know  our  neighbors? 

Later,  as  a  companion  lesson,  Miss  A.  and  the  children  de- 
veloped the  following: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  have  built  their  home. 

It  is  in  the  fir  tree. 

They  have  been  very  busy. 

First  they  brought  twigs. 

Then  they  brought  grass  and  straw. 

Mr.  Robin  found  a  white  string. 

Mrs.  Robin  wove  it  into  the  nest. 

They  plastered  their  home  with  mud. 

Now  it  is  all  done. 

They  sing  as  if  they  were  happy. 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  to  the  wee  people  than  to 
have  some  teacher  send  in  a  child  with  the  request  for  tulips 
or  daffodils  for  her  pupils  to  paint. 

"Oh,  Miss  A.,"  begs  a  wee  lassie,  "may  I  pick  thtm?  I 
pick  such  long  stems  and  green  leaves,  too." 

One  day  as  the  children  were  marching  out  they  were  de- 
lighted to  find  an  older  class  seated  before  their  daffodil  bed, 
actually  painting  their  dear  yellow  daffodils.  The  paintings 
were  used  as  a  frieze  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

When  the  warm  days  came,  the  grounds  were  often  used  by 
the  physical  training  classes.    An  appreciative  audience  oft 
neighbors  and  passers-by  spurred  the  children  to  do  theiii^ 
very  best.  ^^ 
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achieve  a  proper  knowledge  of  Constructive  processes  anc? 
operations  as  a  basis  for  future  craft  study  and  shop  work  of 
more  exacting  kind.  It  is  most  desirable  too,  that  in  these 
early  years,  when  children  are  occupied  in  developing  a  com- 
prehensive command  of  language,  the  fundamentals  of  con- 
struction be  learned  in  connection  with  other  work;  it  is 
economy  of  time. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  a  number  of  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  folding  and  measurement;  which  will  be  necessary 
according  to  the  ability  of  pupils,  there  are  a  few  type  con- 
structions which  will  be  found  useful. 

a  Some  simple  form  of  house  which  can  be  added  to  and 
modified  to  represent  a  variety  of  buildings  as,  dwelling,  bam, 
garage,  church,  etc. 

b  A  simple  type  of  vehicle  to  serve  as  the  starting  point 
for  trolley  car,  milk  wagon,  dray,  moving  van,  etc. 

c  Trees,  fences,  chicken  coop,  and  as  many  other  details 
as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class 
can  produce. 

With  these  few  things  a  variety  of  table  pictures  is  possible. 

Tboe  House 

The  simplest  form  of  house  is  shown  in  Plate  I.  Any  ' 
square  folded  into  sixteen  smaller  squares  and  cut  on  the 
heavy  lines  gives  the  pattern.  Folded,  it  gives  the  typical 
building.  Doors  and  windows  may  be  cut  in  the  sides  or 
drawn  in  crayon  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  before  it  is  folded 
up;  a  chimney  may  be  added,  and  smaller  squares  folded  in 
the  same  way  produce  possible  additions  to  the  dwelling, 
^n  oblong  tower  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  building  turns  it 
into  a  church,  which  only  needs  the  tall  pointed  windows 
to  make  the  representation  complete.  The  patterns  for  these 
variations  are  shown  in  the  plate.     Plate  IV. 

This  house  on  a  small  scale,  may  become  a  dog-house, 
rabbit-hutch  or  garage,  with  the  accessories  drawn  and  cut 
out  to  accompany  it. 

A  better  house,  one  within  the  ability  of  second  and  third 
grade  children,  is  shown  in  Plate  III.  This  construction  must 
be  fastened  together  with  brass  fasteners.*    It  is  very  firm 
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Primary  Drawing  for  the  Grade 
Teacher 

Construction  Problems 

Cheshire  L.  Boone,  Head  of  Department  Manual  Arts, 
State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

(All  rights  reserved) 

IT  may  seem  a  bit  odd  to  class  any  sort  of  constructive 
work  under  drawing.  In  reality,  primary  children 
make  small  distinction  between  drawing  and  handwork. 
The  things  they  make  from  paper,  cardboard,  yam 
and  clay  are  produced  not  from  any  definite  love  for  mere 
handwork  or  utility,  but  to  serve  some  "make-believe" 
purpose  in  play.  The  child's  construction  is  true  representa- 
tion for  illustrative  ends.  He  uses  his  paper  houses,  build- 
ings and  vehicles  to  represent  the  school,  church,  street,  play- 
ground, circus,  trolley  car,  wagon,  etc.  Constructive  work 
of  this  kind  when  grouped  on  the  table  or  floor,  is  then  draw- 
ing —  at  l^ast  illustrative  drawing  —  in  three  dimensions  in- 
stead of  two.  It  offers  an  additional  and  effective  means  of 
teaching  the  child  something  of  proportion,  form,  scale,  and 
position:  it  clarifies  and  strengthens  his  vocabulary  amazingly, 
thereby  enlarging  his  opportunity  for  more  complete  expres- 
sion. Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  problem.  This 
constructive  work  is  the  forerunner  and  direct  antecedent  of 
serious  and  progressive  handwork.  Here  children  learn  to 
measure  and  work  to  size;  they  gain  ramual  dexterity  and 
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and  in  many  ways  more  workmanlike  as  it  should  be  for  ^der 
pupils.  This  problem  requires  some  measurement.  Al- 
though the  diagrams  are  somewhat  more  complex,  the  ^ual 
construction  is  not,  once  the  teacher  is  quite  familiar  wifli  it.* 
This  second  house  is  made  of  a  number  of  pieces  instead  of 
one  large  piece,  in  order  to  provide  for  larger  buildings,  when 
they  are  to  be  used  singly.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  first 
plan  is  adequate. 

Vehicles        •  ' 

The  typical  vehicle  is  really  a  rectangular  solid  00  wheels, 
and  in  its  simplest  form  is  made  like  an  open  box,  Plgte  I.  It 
is  then  but  a  step  to  certain  refinements  and  characteristic 
details  which  make  each  problem  individual.  A  pattern  for 
typical  delivery  wagons  of  various  kinds  is  given  In  the  ac- 
companying Plate  II. 

The  steps  in  construction,  the  method  of  fastening  wheels 
to  the  body,  etc.,  cannot  be  well  described,  nor  is  it  altogether 
necessary.  A  little  ingenuity  will  suggest  ways  of  doing  these 
things  which  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably.    It  is  far  more 

*  In^^^^ry  oise  it  is  absolutely  nece8saT7  that  the  teacher  make  the  construction  her- 
•rlf  before  trying  to  teach  it.  She  must  be  certain  as  to  the  clearest  way  to  present  the 
'^nous  steps  m  the  problem. 


important  that  any  problem  of  this  kind  be  correct  in  propor- 
tion, and  that  all  these  to  be  grouped  together  be  in  scde^  Uian 
that  they  be  put  together  in  any  given  way.*  The  problems 
here  indicated  are  to  be  put  together  with  brass  fasteners, 
though  paste  can  be  used. 

Accessories 

a  Trees.  These  are  cut  from  colored  paper,  either  sin^y 
or  from  several  thicknesses  of  a  folded  sheet.  For  temporary 
use  real  sprays  of  evergreens  are  good. 

b  Fence.  This  is  cut  from  ^folded  strip  of  paper.  The 
direction  and  placing  of  the  cuts  will  determine  the  kind  of 
fence  —  picket  or  board.    Plate  II. 

c  Chicken  coop.  The  construction  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  drawing  for  the  cage.    Plate  I. 

d  Animals  and  People.  These  are  drawn  and  cut  out  or 
simply  cut  from  magazine  illustrations.  Here  especially 
scale  (relation  in  size  to  other  things,  as  house,  etc.)  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Figures  in  exaggerated  perspective  must  not 
be  used  in  positions  which  will  look  awkward. 

*  Most  of  tUs  constructive  work  should  be  devised  <^  the  basis  of  a  rectangle  from 
the  sides  of  which  pupils  can  measure  easily  for  the  folds  and  cuts.  If  one  starts  with 
a  rectangle,  complexity  of  pattern  does  not  matter  so  much. 
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With  these  for  construction  types  an  infinite  number  of 
sand-table  pictures  can  be  made,  because  in  almost  every  case 
it  is  not  so  much  the  peculiar  form  of  any  one  object,  as  the 
color  and  arrangement  of  elements  on  the  table,  which  gives 
the  picture  suggestiveness.  The  way  in  which  these  problems 
may  be  used  will  be  described  in  the  next  paper. 


A  Greeting  to  April 
Bertha  E.  Bush 

April,  we  are  glad  to  greet  you, 
With  your  sun  and  showers, 

For  we  know  that  they  are  bringing 
Many  pretty  flowers. 


Planting  a  Tree 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

(For  Arbor  Day) 

Come,  help  us  plant  a  tree, 
Well  stir  the  mellow,  sun-kissed  ground 
Pressing  the  kindly  soil  around, 
Then  leave  to  rain  and  dew  and  sun 
The  work  that  we  have  just  begun. 

Come,  help  us  plant  a  tree. 

Come,  help  us  plant  a  tree, 
A  little  tree,  so  small  that  I       ^^^  j 

Can  hold  and  lift  it  up  —  so  hi^i^j QQQ[^ 
Yet,  'neath  its  boughs,  some  future  day,   O 
Will  happy  little  children  play. 

Come,  help  us  plant  a  tree. 
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Pippa  Passes 


Jj 


(Adapted  from   Browning's  {xjem) 

Annie  L.  Laney 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  Italian  girl  named 
Pippa.     She  was  a  darling  little  girl  with  long,  golden 
curls  and  big  dark  eyes.      She  had  no  papa  nor 
mamma  so  she  had  to  work  ever}'  day  in  a  silk 
mill.     All  day  Icng  she  wound  the  silk  thread  on  spools. 
But  there  was  just  one  day  in  the  whole  year  that  Pippa  had 
U)V  her  very  own  to  do  just  as  she  pleased. 

It  was  the  night  before  her  one  dear  day.  Pippa  said, 
*'I  must  go  to  bed  early  to-night  so  that  I  can  get  up  early  to- 
morrow, for  I  want  my  day  to  be  a  long,  long  day.  I  don't 
want  to  lose  a  minute  of  it." 

Early  the  next  morning  Pippa  woke  and  ran  to  the  window 
to  see  what  kind  of  day  it  was.  The  sun  was  shining;  the 
dew  was  on  the  grass;  a  little  bird  began  to  sing.  Pippa 
sang,  too :  '*  God's  in  his  Heaven  —All's  right  with  the  world." 
Then  she  washed  and  dressed  xexy  quickly,  put  a  little  lunch 
of  bread  and  butter  in  her  pocket  and  started  off  for  the 
woods.  **Oh,  I  do  hope  I  can  make  somebody  happy  to- 
day," she  thought,  and  as  she  danced  along  she  sang  her  little 
song,  *'Gcd's  in  his  Heaven — All's  right  with  the  world." 

She  had  come  to  a  beautiful  part  of  the  city  now.     Just 
ahead  of  her  was  a  big  stone  house  with  a  beautiful  garden. 
In  this  house  lived  a  rich  woman  who  was  very  proud  and 
haughty.     This  morning  one  of  her  ser\ants  had  made  a  mis- 
tkke  in  bringing  a  dress  her  mistress  had  ordered.     The  maid 
had  brv)ught  the  wrong  one  and  the  lady  was  scolding  her  just 
now  so  cruelly  that  the  poor  thing  was  beginning  to  cry,  when 
Pippa  passed  the  house.     The  garden  was  so  beautiful  that 
Pippa  stopped  a  minute  to  look  at  the  flowers  and  as  she 
looked    she   sang,  in  her  high,   sweet 
voice,   '^Gcd's  in  his  Heaven  —  All's 
rigt  with  the  world."     The  lady  l(X)ked 
out  of  the  window  just  in  time  to  see 
the  little  barefoot  girl  dancing  lightly 
away,  her  golden  curls  flying  in   the 
wind.     "What  a  happy  child!"  said 
she.     Then,  turning  to  the  maid,  she 
said,  "I  was  cross;   forgive  me,  dear.'* 
Then  the  servant  smiled  and  went  hap-  * 

pily  about  her  work  and  before  long 
the  lady  was  smiling  too.  "How  cross 
I  should   have  been   all   day  if  that  ^ 

little  song-bird  hadn't  helped  me!"  she 
thought.  But  Pippa  said,  "I  don't 
see  anyone  to  make  happy^  but  oh! 
I'm  so  happy  myself!" 

Farther  out  in  the  country  she  came 
to  a  little  farm.  The  farmer  had 
planted  his  crop  too  early  and  a  frost 
had  blighted  it.  He  was  standing 
looking  down  at  the  blackened  little 
plants  thinking  of  how  hard  he  had 
worked  ploughing  the  ground,  putting 
in  the  seed,  and  hoeing  and  weeding, 
when  the  plants  came  up,  only  to  have 
his  work  for  nothing,  when  suddenly 
he  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  high  and 
clear,  "God's  in  his  Heaven — All's 
right,  All's  righty  All's  righl  with  the 
world."  The  farmer  looked  up  at  the 
sky.  How  warm  the  sun  was!  He 
would  get  his  boys  to  help  him  dig  out 
the  old  crop.  It  was  early  spring 
yet  —  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
another,  so  off  he  went  whistling  hap- 
pily, full  of  new  hope  and  courage.  /iWNil^^/^ 
But  Pippa  said,  "Why,  I  don't  see 
anyone  to  make  happy."  Then  laugh- 
ing up  to  the  sky,  she  said,  "Dear  Day, 


don't  dare  to  rain  for  you  know  you're  the  only  day  I  have 
and  you  mustn't  disappoint  me." 

A  little  farther  along  the  road  a  little  boy  and  girl  were 
quarrelling  woefully.  They  were  pulling  one  another's  hair 
and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices  when  Pippa  came 
dancing  along  singing  her  little  song.  The  children  stopped 
fighting  to  watch  her,  and  when  she  had  gone  they  found  they 
didn't  want  to  quarrel  any  more,  so  they  flung  their  arms 
around  one  another's  necks  and  were  friends  again.  At  last 
Pippa  came  to  the  woods.  What  fun  she  had  playing  at 
being  a  butterfly  with  the  other  butterflies!  When  a  little 
bird  sang  in  a  tree,  Pippa  stood  beneath  and  sang  back  at 
him,  "God's  in  his  Heaven — All's  right  with  the  world." 
Then  she  ate  her  bread  and  butter  and  the  crumbs  made  a 
feast  for  the  birds  and  the  squirrels. 

After  dinner  she  played  about  till  she  came  upon  a  great 
"jungle"  of  wild  roses.  She  picked  a  great  armful.  By  this 
time  the  sun  was  sinking  slowly  so  Pippa  hurried  home  as 
fast  as  she  could,  but  the  moon  came  out  before  she  got  there. 
When  she  reached  the  gate  Pippa  looked  up  at  the  stars  — 
"Good-bye,  dear  Day,"  she  said,  "good-bye."  Then  she 
stumbled  up  the  stairs  for  she  was  ver>^  tired  and  sleepy.  She 
put  her  flowers  in  water,  said  a  tiny  prayer  and  was  alfieep  in 
a  twinkling.  She  thought  she  was  in  bed  only  a  minute  when 
the  clock  struck  six.  Up  she  jumped  to  start  for  work.  How 
happy  she  felt  as  she  dressed !  To-day  she  could  make  some- 
body happy  —  every  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  mill  should  have 
a  wild  rose. 

The  children  were  all  ready  to  begin  work  when  Pippa 
rushed  in  breathlessly,  her  arms  filled  with  roses.  How  their 
eyes  gleamed  when  she  put  a  spray  into  every  little  hand! 
Thev  remembered  that  day  long  aftenvard  and  always  called 
it  the  "Rose  Dav." 
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"Pippa   Passes" 

(Dramatized) 

The  children  love  to  play  Pippa.  It  is  full  of  action,  and 
though  the  principal  characters  are  few,  all  those  who  are  not 
stars  may  at  least  be  "lesser  lights"  in  the  form  of  mill  work- 
ers, so  that  everybody  has  a  share  in  the  performance. 

First,  to  choose  Pippa.  "She  must  have  golden  hair," 
says  one.  "She'll  have  to  sing  that  song,"  says  another.  But 
in  spite  of  the  high  standard  of  the  qualifications  necessar>' 
a  prima  donna,  in  the  form  of  little  Idella,  is  finally  chosen. 
The  rich  haughty  woman  is  not  so  difficult  a  role  t3  fill. 
"You  have  to  look  cross,  that's  all.  It's  dead  easy,"  says 
Tom,  the  self-constituted  stage  manager.  Beatrice  consents  to 
**look  cross,"  but  evidently  finds  it  not  so  easy  as  she  could 
wish.  The  "servant  in  the  house"  who  has  only  to  wbep  a 
"wee"  and  then  smile  a  "wee"  is  our  little  Lily  who  looks 
the  French  maid  to  perfection  dressed  up  in  teacher's  little 
apron  and  a  very  cherky  cap  made  of  a  folded  handkerchief. 
The  role  of  farmer,  which  is  very  popular  indeed,  is  finally 
given  to  Tom  (ex-stage-manager).  He  is  allowed  to  choc  se 
his  boys  from  the  '* hoi-poUai**  which  be  proceeds  to  do  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  Ten  stalwart  sons,  he  has.  (The  sU^r}- 
wasn't  at  all  clear  as  to  the  number  of  boys  you  will  remem- 
ber. Tom  is.)  The  little  boy  and  girl  who  quarrel  — 
"Anybody  can  do  that,"  says  one — are  Florrie  and  Oliver, 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  (we  trust)  along  this 
line.  "The  school  can  be  the  mill  and  the  desks  can  be 
machines,"  says  a  boy  who  carries  dinners  to  the  nearby 
cotton-mill.    And  new,  "Ring  up  the  curtain." 

Pippa  is  discovered  getting  ready  for  bed  on  the  night  be- 
fore her  Day.  She  fumbles  with  her  shoes  while  she  sleepily 
tells  the  audience  that  she's  going  to  bed  early.  '*I  must  get 
up  early  to-morrow,"  she  assures  them,  as  she  jumps  up  into 
teacher's  chair,  which  for  the  time  being  is  her  bed.  We  had 
neglected  to  provide  means  for  awakening  Pippa,  so  teacher 
with  a  pencil  and  a  drinking  cup  strikes  six  o'clock  (presum- 
ably A.  M.)  Quick-witted  Pippa  rises  on  the  last  stroke, 
runs  to  a  window,  pushes  back  an  imaginary  curtain  and 
exclaims,  "Lock  at  the  sun!  Oh,  it's  going  to  be  a  lovely 
day!"  Then  she  sings,  "God's  in  his  Heaven  — All's  right 
with  the  world."  Then  she  pretends  to  wash  her  face,  button 
her  shoes  and  eat  her  breakfast,  all  of  which  she  does  in  much 
quicker  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it.  Now  she  is  ready  to 
start  for  the  woods.  She  skips  along,  singing*  at  intervals, 
"God's  in  His  Heaven  —  All's  right  with  the  world."  Now 
the  haughty  lady,  locking  as  cross  as  could  be  expected  says 
to  her  servant,  "That  isn't  the  dress  I  wanted.  Don't  you 
know  anything?"  At  which  the  ser\ant  covers  her  eyes  and 
is  evidently  c>vercome  with  grief.  At  this  juncture  Pippa 
dances  by  singing  her  song.  She  stops  to  smell  the  flowers 
on  teacher's  desk.  The  "lady"  looks  up  and  sees  her.  The 
"crossness"  vanishes  in  a  twinkling.  "Don't  cr\',"  she  says 
to  her  servant;  "I  dcn't  care  about  the  dress,"  whereupon  the 
servant  giggles  outright,  which  we  suspect  she  was  covertly 
doing  under  cover  of  her  handkerchief  all  the  while.  But 
Pippa  says,  "I  don't  see  anyone  to  make  happy."  On  she 
dances.  Here  is  the  sad  farmer  looking  at  his  blighted  crop. 
It  strangely  resembles  a  not-too-clean  floor,  but  it  is  a  turnip 
field  for  a'  that.  Pippa  sings,  "God's  in  His  Heaven  — 
All's  righty  All's  right,  all's  rigfU  with  the  world."  "  Come  on, 
boys,"  shouts  the  farmer,  "let's  dig  up  the  whole  shootin'- 
match,"  by  which  elegant  phraseology  he  means  the  blackened 
vegetables.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ten  stalwart  sons  re- 
spond in  high  feather  making  that  turnip-field  turn  a  clean 
pair  of  heels  in  a  trice.  On  goes  Pippa.  The  little  boy  and 
girl  begin  to  shove  and  push  in  quite  realistic  fashion,  squeal- 
ing the  while.  Pippa  sings  —  Presto!  Squeals  of  anger 
change  to  squeals  of  delight  as  the  forgiving  and  forgiven 
throw  their  arms  about  one  another.  But  Pippa  has  come 
to  the  woods.  See  her  dart  here  and  there  for  the  butterflies, 
putting  out  her  little  hands  to  catch  them.  Every  nc)w  and 
then  she  stops  to  sing,  looking  mischievously  up  at  an  im- 
aginary bird  as  if  answering  his  song.  Then  she  picks  the 
leaves,  which  have  been  used  in  decorating  the  room,  fv^r  her 
flowers  She  looks  up  at  the  sky.  "It's  getting  dark,"  she 
says,  "I  must  go."  So  she  dances  home,  stopping  outside 
to  say  to  the  moonlit  sky,  **Gocd-bye,  dear  Day,  good-bye." 


Then  she  puts  her  "flowers"  m  the  basin,  sleepily  fumbles 
with  her  shoe-strings  and  murmuring,  "Now  I  lay  me,"  falls 
asleep  in  a  twinkling.  After  awhile,  teacher  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  the  "alarm  clock"  heretofore  mentioned.  Up 
jumps  Pippa,  fills  her  apron  with  her  "flowers"  and  starts 
for  work.  And  now  the  rank  and  file,  who  heretofore  have 
been  simply  animated  watchers,  rise  to  the  occasion  with  a 
realism  that  for  a  second  leaves  teacher  gaspmg.  JFrom  that 
of  a  comparatively  quiet  school-room  the  atmo^here  has  sud- 
denly changed  to  that  of  a  mill  in  full  blast.  Swish-swash, 
swirr;  swish-swash,  swirr  —  how  they  produce  the  sound  is  a 
mystery,  but  thirty-five  pairs  of  feet  and  lips  set  in  motion 
simultaneously  can  accomplish  a  great  deal,  especially  when 
they  know  just  how  the  "real  thing"  ought  to  sound.  Mean- 
while their  fingers  are  busy  winding,  winding,  wmdmg,  here 
and  there  some  one  stopping  for  a  second  to  adjust  some  wheel 
or  other  at  the  side  of  the  desk-machine  or  underneath  it. 
Into  this  whirring  scene,  Pippa  rushes  with  her  flowers.  What 
smiles  as  each  worker  takes  his  rose-spray!  And  now  the 
climax.  It  was  time  for  school  to  close.  The  machinery 
must  be  stopped,  but  the  spell  must  not  be  broken.  Ah! 
the  whistle  must  blow,  thinks  teacher.  One  long  note  on 
the  pitch-pipe  —  the  room  is  still — and 
The  Play  is  Over 


"  How  did  you  get  in  here?  '* 

King   Midas   and   the  Golden 
Touch 

Caroline  Hagar 
Characters 
King  Midas 
Marigold 
Mercur}^ 
Senant 

Scene  I 

{King  Midas  enters,  locks  door  and  looks  all  around.  Gets 
out  various  caskets  and  gold  bag.  Seating  himself  before  them 
begins  to  count  money     After  moment  speaks.) 

King  Midas  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  more  gold!  I  love  gold 
better  than  anything  on  this  earth.  Gold  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world.  A  bag  and  a  box  full  are  not  much.  How  I  wish 
I  had  more.     {He  counts  on  and  Mercury  enters,) 
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*'0  father!  what  bit?' 

Mercury     More  money  do  you  wish,  King  Midas? 

King  Midas  (starts  up  —  stands  with  hands  over  gold  trying 
id  shield  it)     How  did  you  get  in  here  ?    I  locked  that  door. 

Mercury  (laughing  softly)  I  heard  you  wish  for  gold.  You 
love  it,  you  say! 

King  Midas  Better  than  anything  in  the  world.  I  wish 
everything  I  touch  might  turn  to  gfUd. 

Mercury  Very  well  you  may  have  your  wish.  To-morrow 
at  sunrise  you  will  have  the  golden  touch. 

King  Midas    Who  are  you? 

(Mercury,  laughing  softly,  goes  out.) 

(King  Midas  gazes  a  moment  after  him,  then  dances  about 
'U'ainng  his  arms  with  joy.) 

King  Midas  Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  I'll  have  more  gold, 
m  re  gold,  more  gold !     ( He  takes  box  and  bag  and  goes  out. ) 

Scene  II 
(Kifig  Midas  asleep  in  bed.  Wakes  up,  yawns,  rubs  his  eyes; 
then  suddenly  springs  up  saying)  To-day  I  have  the  golden 
touch.  (He  touches  various  things,  each  time  saying)  Yes, 
it  has  turned  to  gold,  etc.  (At  last  he  says)  I  will  go  out  intj 
the  garden  and  touch  the  flowers  and  change  them  to  gold. 
HiAv  pleased  Marigold  will  be!     (Goes  out.) 

Scene  III 

(Sen'ant  comes  in;  sets  table  for  breakfast.  King  Midas 
comes  in,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands.) 

Servant    Breakfast  is  served,  O  King! 

King  Midas  Where  is  my  little  daughter  Marigold  ?  Go 
call  her.     (Seri'ant  goes  out.) 

(King  seats  himself  at  table  —  a  sound  of  crying  is  heard  — 
enter  Marigold  sobbing  with  a  gold  rose  in  her  hand.) 

King  Midas    Why,  Marigold,  why  are  you  crying? 

Marigold  (sobbing  )  O  father,  I  went  into  the  garden  t ) 
pick  S3me  roses  for  you  and  found  that  all  our  beautiful  red 
and  white  and  pink  roses  have  changed  tj  those  hard  old  yel- 
low things.     (Cries  hard.) 

King  Midas  Why,  child,  that  is  a  gold  r  se.  One  of  these 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  other  roses. 

Marigold  I  don't  care.  I  hate  them!  They  prick  my 
nose.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  my  beautiful  sweet  roses 
than  a  whole  garden  full  rf  these. 


King  Midas  Well,  never  mind,  now.  Eat  your  break- 
fast.   By  and  by  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

(Marigold  sits  in  her  chair  but  cannot  eat  although  she  tries.) 

King  Midas  (helping  himself  to  food)  Ah!  here  are  some 
fine  trout.  (Tries  to  eat,  fish  turns  to  gold)  Ha!  What  is 
this!  (Takes  bread.)  That's  gold  too!  (Takes  coffee  quickly) 
111  drink  this  as  fast  as  I  can  before  it  has  a  chance  to  turn  to 
geld.     (Coffee  turns  to  gold  and  bums  his  mouth.) 

King  Midas  (jumping  up  with  luind  to  mouth)  Oh!  Oh! 
Oh!    My  mouth  is  burned  with  the  hot  gold. 

Marigold  O  father!  Dear  father!  What  is  the  matter ? 
(Jumps  down,  runs  to  him,  putting  up  arms  to  comfort  him.) 

King  Midas  Oh,  my  dear  (puts  arms  about  her.  She 
turns  to  gold  statue,  arms  still  stretched  out  to  him.) 

King  Midas  (frantically)  Marigold!  Marigold!  O  my 
child,  speak  to  your  poor  father!  What  have  I  done  ?  Changed 
my  little  daughter  to  a  gold  statue.  Miserable  man  that  I 
am.  What  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I  do!  (Buries  face  in 
hands.)     (Enter  Mercury.) 

Mercury  (touching  King  on  shoulder,  who  starts  up  looking 
sadly  at  Mercury)  Well,  how  do  you  like  the  golden  touch, 
King  Midas? 

King  Midas  (pointing  to  Marigold)  See  what  I  have  done. 
Changed  my  child  to  gold. 

Mercury  Very  pretty  she  looks.  Gold  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world,  you  know. 

King  Midas  I  would  rather  have  one  kiss  from  my  little 
girl  than  all  the  gold  in  the  world.     (Groans.) 

Mercury    Then  you  do  not  care  to  keep  the  golden  touch. 

King  Midas  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  gold.  Take  all  I 
have,  but  give  me  back  my  darlmg  child.  (Throws  himself 
on  knees  and  clings  to  Mercury.) 

Mercury  Go  to  the  river  and  bathe.  Take  a  pitcher  and 
fill  it  with  water,  then  come  back  and  sprinkle  some  of  the 
water  over  your  child  and  she  will  once  more  be  your  own  little 
Marigold.  Whatever  else  you  have  turned  to  gold  may  be 
c  hanged  to  its  own  form  with  a  few  drops  of  this  water. 

King  Midas  (rising)  Oh,  thank  you,  whoever  you  are,  a 
thousand  times  I 


She  turned  to  a  little  gold  statue 
(Continued  on  page  2 
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{Continued  jrom  page  213) 

Scene  IV 

{King  Midas  stands  in  jroni  of  Marigold  throwing  water  over 
her.  Marigold  stands  in  same  position  as  before.  She  drops 
arms  and  slowly  opens  eyes  as  water  touches  her.  Then  rubs 
them  and  acts  as  if  waking  from  sleep.     Then  starts  and  says) 

Marigofd  Why,  father,  why  are  you  throwing  all  this 
water  over  me? 


King  Midas  {clasping  her  in  his  arms  and  hissing  her) 

0  my  child!     My  child!     My  little  ^rll    Never  more  will 

1  wish  for  gold!  Thou  art  more  precious  to  me  than  all  the 
gold  in  the  world!  Come,  my  child,  pet  on  a  dry  frock  and 
then  we  will  go  mto  the  garden  together  and  sprinkle  this 
water  on  all  the  stiff,  ugly  flowers  and  change  them  back  into 
soft  fragrant  roses  once  more  with  all  their  beautiful  colors. 

(Marigold  claps  hands  and  they  exit  together.) 
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Blackboard    and   Sand   Table 
Series 

The  Windmills  ^- Holland 

(With  Illustrations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Whitney,  Salem  State  Normal 
School,  and  Text  by  A.  C.) 

After  the  children  have  thought  out  the  surfaces  of  the  solid 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  the  pattern,  as  the  shape 
is  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  to  describe  in  measurements. 

The  language  lesson  is  of  course  on  the  windmills,  when 
they  are  used  and  for  what.  What  the  big  wheel  of  four  parts 
is  for,  and  what  turns  it,  etc. 

What  is  the  ladder  for? 

The  background  to  this  is  extremely  simple  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  plain  gray  blackboard  with  a  few  touches  of 
white. 

The  little  bridge  in  the  foreground  is  made  of  manila  paper 
folded  like  a  long,  narrow  box  with  only  a  bottom  and  two 
sides.  The  sides  are  painted  with  water  colors  in  imitation  of 
bars  and  rails. 

Paul  Revere  for  Little  Folks 

(An  April  Finger  Play) 

Bertha  £.  Bush 

(In  front  of  the  school  stand  two  questioners,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The 
questioners  begin  the  exercise  and  the  school  answers  them.) 

Questioners 

Tell  us  the  tale  of  the  ride  in  the  night, 

The  ride  for  freedom,  the  ride  for  right. 
School 

Listen  then,  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
High,  \i\%W 


Wind  mill 
Cut  on  full  lines  . 
T»#l<l  on  dash  li'ncs- 
Paste     laps 

See  accompany intf   illustfjlitn 
for  ael^lU 

In  he  steeple  high, 

The  lantern  hung  and  swung;  » 
Paul  Revere  watched  for  it  in  the  dark,  3 
Then  sprang  on  his  horse  ^  for  he  knew  by  its  spark 
That  the  British  were  coming  and  he  must  give  warning 

Before  the  morning. 

Gallopmg,  galloping,  galloplng,s 

Mile  after  mile  in  the  dark, 
Waking  the  sleq>ing  households  — 

"What  is  that  shouting?    Hiut!"<^ 

"The  Britbh  are  coming  I  ^ 
Wake  up!    Get  up! 

The  British  are  coming  and  we  must  fight!" 
That  was  the  message  that  Paul  Revere 
Carried  along  in  the  night. 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Paul  Revere!  * 

Loyal  and  brave  was  he. 
We  too  would  serve  our  coimtry  dear, 

Like  him  we  mean  to  be. 

Al     We  give  our  heads  »  and  our  hearts  "  to  our  country. 
Motions 

1  Raise  hands  high  and  point  up  into  an  imaginary  steeple. 

2  Move  the  uplifted  hand  back  and  forth  to  show  how  the  lantern 
swung. 

3  Shade  eyes  with  hand  and  look  up  eagerly. 

4  Put  right  hand  to  floor;  then  lift  it  suddfenly  to  show  how  Paul 
Revere  vaulted  to  his  hone's  back. 

5  Make  a  galloping  sound  by  drumming  fingers  on  the  desk.  Let 
it  be  first  soft  as  in  the  distance,  then  louder  as  coining  nearer  and  nearer. 
Continue  through  the  three  lines. 

•  6  Jffiand  to  ear  as  if  to  assist  in  hearing. 

2 (Hand  makes  trumpet  in  front  of  mouth  tp,  cany  louiid. 
^  Hands  raised  above  head.       Digitized^by 
9    Touch  foreheads, 
to    Hands  on  hearu. 
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A  Story  Picture 

Noises  in  the  School-room 

Evelyn  L.  Taintor 

A  GREAT  deal  is  being  said  now-a-days  about  the 
place  of  noise  iQ  the  school-room.  There  seem  to  be 
almost  as  many  varieties  of  opinions  en  the  subject 
as  there  are  teachers,  and  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
are  presented  with  great  ardor  by  their  adherents. 

The  extremists  on  one  side  tell  us  that  we  are  wrong  to  put 
any  kind  of  restraint  upon  children;  that  it  is  unnatural  for 
them  to  keep  still  and  we  are  working  everlasting  harm  to 
them  to  insist  upon  it.  Such  teachers  like  to  remind  us  that 
"a  school-room  is  a  workshop,  not  a  graveyard'*;  and  point 
to  our  mills  and  stores  and  foundries  where  the  world's  work 
is  being  carried  on  and  nothing  is  ever  said  abaut  quietness. 

They  tell  us  we  repress  all  the  natural  instincts  in  children 
and  turn  them  into  mere  machines  when  one  asks  them  to  be 
quiet;  that  the  only  naturally  quiet  child  is  a  sick  or  a  dead 
one,  and  that  health  and  happiness  and  abounding  vitality 
must  be  allowed  to  have  their  natural  outlet  in  noise. 

They  speak  with  scorn  of  the  teachers  who  carry  this  idea 
of  quietness  so  far  as  to  require  pupils  to  move  about  on  tip- 
toe, to  prefer  their  requests  in  whispers,  to  undergo  punish- 
ment for  dropping  things,  etc.,  and  announce  virtuously  that 
for  themselves  they  prefer  a  room  with  some  lije  in  it  even  if  it 
is  disorderly  life  —  anything  is  preferable  to  this  deadly  dull- 
ness. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  the  extremists  tell  us  we 
cannot  do  gocd  work  in  a  noisy  room;  that  unnecessary  noises 
are  always  interruptions,  and  very  rasping  to  the  nerves  of 
both  children  and  teachers;  that  the  nerve  strain  and  conse- 
quent exhaustion  in  a  ncisy  room  is  far  greater  than  in  a  quiet 
one;  that  children  have  so  little  discipline  of  any  kind  in  these 
lax  times,  that  even  extreme  discipline  in  this  one  point  won't 
hurt  them  any;  that  any  v\  ay,  teachers  have  to  work  so  hard 
now-a-days  that  they  have  a  right  to  save  all  the  wear  and  tear 
on  their  nervous  systems  they  can,  even  if  it  isn't  good  for  the 
children. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  both  these 


view  points.  The  only  trouble  is  they  are  both  carried  to  ex- 
tremes and  perhaps  one  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  is 
only  one  more  out  of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  we  must 
strive  for  the  golden  mean. 

I  wonder  if  it  won't  help  us  a  little  in  solving  the  question  if 
we  divide  school-room  noises  into  two  kinds,  what  we  may 
call  the  Legitimate  noises  and  the  Illegitimate  noises.  That 
there  is  such  a  distinction  both  sides  will  admit. 

We  used  to  give  a  conundrum  something  like  this,  "What 
is  it  that  always  goes  with  a  wagon,  that  isn't  of  any  use  to  the 
wagon,  but  that  the  wagon  can't  go  without?"  and  the  an- 
swer was  "Noise."  Now  simply  because  noise  wasnH  of  any 
use  to  the  wagon  men  have  not  rested  in  their  inventions  until 
rubber  tires,  new  springs,  etc.,  have  practically  eliminated  the 
noise.  That  conundrum  has  not  anywhere  near  the  point 
to  a  company  of  boys  and  girls  now  that  it  had  years  ago  before 
noiseless  contrivances  were  so  common. 

It  seems  to  me  the  weak  point  in  the  argument  for  noise 
because  our  factories  are  noisy  places  comes  into  play  right 
here  —  factory  noises  are  entirely  legitimate.  The  only 
reason  that  our  factories  are  noisy  is  because  it  hasn't  yet  been 
found  possible  to  run  them  any  other  way,  but  the  noise  is  no 
part  of  the  cause  of  the  good  work  done. 

The  comparison  is  hardly  a  fair  one,  because  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  ni'n  a  school-room  without  noise,  practically, 
even  though  the  idea  has  been  carried  to  excess  and  abused. 

To  the  plea  that  it  isn't  natural  for  children  to  be  quiet  I 
would  also  suggest  that  thrift,  truth-telling,  industry,  patience, 
and  dozens  of  other  virtues  are  not  natural  either,  but  we  do 
not  give  over  our  efforts  to  inculcate  them  on  that  accoimt. 
It  is  the  acquired  virtues  that  count  for  most  in  this  life.  After 
all  won't  orderly,  quiet  habits  of  working  prove  as  valuable 
to  children  in  after  life  as  the  multiplication  tables?  And  cer- 
tainly no  teacher  would  ever  dream  of  saying  any  child  "took 
naturally"  to  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  fundamental  question  is  not  whether  it 
is  natural  or  unnatural,  or  easier  or  harder  for  the  teacher; 
but  will  it  benefit  the  child.  There  are  certain  noises  which 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  school-room  simply  because 
they  are  incompatible  with  the  kind  of  work  we  are  trying  to 
do  and  the  ideai  we  are  striving  for,  the  training  we  are  trying 
to  give  children  for  after  life.  These  noises  we  may  call  the 
illegitimate  noises;  such  noises  as  the  scraping  of  feet  on  the 
floor;  the  banging  of  desk  covers;  the  rattling  of  ink  wells; 
the  tapping  of  rulers  and  pencils;  the  incessant  and  careless 
dr^  pping  of  articles;  the  buzz  of  whispering;  muttering^  hum- 
ming; the  banging  of  books  on  or  into  desks;  the  digging  of 
feet  into  the  stairs  as  one  goes  up  and  down;  heavy  stepping, 
etc.  They  are  all  unnecessary  noises,  and  fully  as  disturbing 
to  the  child  who  makes  them  as  to  the  ones  who  hear  them. 
This  kind  of  noise  gene  rally  has  two  boon  companions,  Dis- 
order and  Idleness.  The  busy,  orderly  child  is  usually  reason- 
ably quiet. 

There  is  a  difference  between  being  absolutely  quiet  and 
reasnably  quiet.  We  do  well  to  scorn  such  abominable 
practices  as  tiptoeing,  penalties  for  dropping  articles,  whis- 
pered requests,  etc.  They  are  no  more  reasonable  or  neces- 
sary than  these  illegitimate  noises.  It  is  possible  to  train 
pupils  to  the  habit  of  stepping  about  quietly  without  going  to 
the  extreme  of  tiptoeing. 

With  two  or  three  other  teachers,  I  once  visited  a  school  in 
the  fashionable  district  of  a  large  city  where  most  of  the  chil- 
dren came  from  rich  homes.  One  thing  which  impressed  us 
all  alike  was  the  very  quiet  way  in  which  nearly  all  those  chil- 
dren walked.  There  was  apparently  no  effort  at  quietness 
and  yet  even  when  the  whole  school  was  in  motion,  as  in  march- 
ing or  during  the  fire  drill  which  we  witnessed,  the  feet  were 
not  greatly  in  evidence.  After  we  had  commented  upon  the 
fact  among  ourselves  one  ventured  to  ask  the  teacher  how  she 
had  accomplished  it.  She  seemed  surprised  and  said  sjie  had 
never  noticed  it  particularly  or  tried  to  cultivate  it.  It  had 
always  been  so  and  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  without  a 
th:>ught.  She  thought  possibly  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  children  had  attended  dancing  school  ever 
since  they  were  very  young  and  had  learned  to  use  their  feet 
lightly  and  properly.  No  doubt  that  was  a  great  part  of  thip 
reason;  and  another  part  might  be  the  possession  of  soft,  pli- 
able shoes. 
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But  how  are  we  going  to  manage  alK>ut  our  schools  where 
the  children  cannot  have  dancing  lessons  year  after  year,  and 
are  obliged,  moreover,  to  wear  heavy,  clumpmg  shoes?  Is 
nothing  to  be  done  for  them?  It  seems  to  me  much  can  be 
done. 

It  is  usually  a  great  surprise  to  a  child  to  find  that  he  can 
put  his  feet  down  quietly.  Often  his  most  noisy  times  have 
been  a  sort  of  bravado  of  self-consciousness  in  moving  about 
the  room.  He  has  "banged"  thmgs  harder  to  show  he  didn't 
care  if  he  was  conspicuous  just  because  he  felt  so  uncomfort- 
able at  being  conspicuous.  Children  usually  develop  great 
pride  in  their  ability  to  move  quietly  and  think  gratefully  of 
their  instruction  along  this  line  when  they  walk  down  the 
aisle  at  church  or  through  the  still  library  building  where 
their  echoing  footsteps  have  always  made  them  so  conspicuous 
before. 

Often  just  talking  about  the  way  the  feet  are  put  down  on 
the  floor  is  suflBcient  to  work  a  great  change.  Simple  sliding 
exercises  for  recreation  such  as  are  used  in  dancing;  light  run- 
ning and  jumping  in  simple  games  are  additional  helps. 

The  noise  of  scraping  feet  is  obviated  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  they  simply  raise  the  feet  from  the  floor 
when  they  wish  to  move  them  they  can  do  so  with  perfect  quiet- 
ness. And  they  "wiggle"  out  a  great  deal  of  restlessness 
trying  the  experiment  too,  for  of  course  they  won't  believe  it 
until  they  have  tried  it  for  themselves. 

Ask  them,  also,  to  notice  how  much  less  weight  they  seem 
to  have  to  carry  upstairs  if  they  come  down  softly  on  the  balls 
of  their  feet  instead  of  "digging"  their  toes  into  each  stair  as  is 
the  usual  method. 

With  very  small  children  such  a  suggestion  as  that  they  wear 
their  velvet  slippers  in  school,  or  a  laughing  question  as  to 
whether  they  brought  their  "fairy  feet"  or  their  "elephant 
feet"  that  day;  or  an  exaggerated  surprise  that  Tony's  feet  ari 
not  a  yard  long  after  all;  or  a  make-believe  hunt  to  see  if  quiet 
little  Jenny  r^y  has  any  feet  at  all,  will  help. 

One  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  usually  says  to  her  pupils, 
when  they  are  beginning  to  get  very  noisy  and  interrupt  her 
class  work, "  Give  us  a  ^od  still  chance  to  work,  please.  You 
know  these  children  gave  you  one  when  it  was  your  turn  to 
read."  That  makes  the  children  think  and  often  remedies 
the  trouble.  If  the  noise  still  continues  a  moment  of  violent 
exercise  is  a  moment  well  spent  and  will  usually  shake  out  the 
restlessness. 

For  it  certainly  is  true,  as  our  first  class  of  extremists  say, 
that  it  is  wrong  to  ask  little  children  to  be  quiet  long  at  a  time. 
There  is  an  actual  benefit  from  noise  in  the  relaxation  of 
muscles  and  relieved  tension  of  mmd. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  wild  whoop  of  freedom  with  which 
children  burst  out  of  the  school-room,  and  of  the  vicious 
looking,  but  really  harmless,  wrestling  and  pushing  and 
scrambling  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  will  often  indulge  in. 

Now  much  of  this  tension  can  be  relieved  in  the  school- 
room to  the  great  delight  of  the  children  and  without  undue 
disturbance  to  adjoining  rooms.  For  what  we  may  call  the 
Legitimate  noises  in  a  room  are  not  disturbing.  We  do  not 
mind  the  noise  of  the  factory  looms  because  they  are  a  part  of 
the  work;  and  the  noises  made  in  moving  about,  in  games,  in 
clapping  hands,  in  jumping,  in  marching,  in  gymnastic  drills, 
etc.,  are  not  a  source  of  annoyance  pro\ided  they  are  sharp 
and  decisive  and  have  an  end.  It  is  the  never  ending  confusion 
of  a  disorderly  room  where  license  is  mistaken  for  liberty  that 
causes  annoyance. 

Indeed  these  legitimate  noises  often  prove  a  source  of  good 
to  other  rooms  in  arousing  interest. 

A  young  teacher  whose  room  was  directly  imder  her 
principal's  room  was  requested  to  keep  her  door  closed  dur- 
ing school  hours  because  her  class  was  so  noisy.  She  was 
very  much  offended  at  the  request,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
took  a  room  in  another  part  of  the  building.  The  teacher  who 
took  her  place  heard  her  story  told  in  the  most  aggrieved  way 
and  started  by  keeping  her  'door  shut  without  being  told. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  this  same  principal  came  to  her 
with  a  request  to  leave  her  door  open  during  exercise  periods. 
She  said  her  pupils  were  very  curious  as  to  what  all  those  in- 
teresting sounds  from  down  below  might  mean  and  wanted 
to  solve  the  problem.  They  really  enjoyed  hearing  the  wind 
poem  with  its  long  drawn  out  "000-000-000,"  with  which 


realistic  sound,  accompanied  by  vigorous  waving  of  the  arms, 
much  tension  was  relieved;  and  &e  counting  and  clapping; 
and  the  sound  of  jumping  and  marching;  and  "  hoppity-skip," 
etc.  She  had  found  them  looking  up  and  smiling  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  good  time  of  the  children,  and  the  moment's 
rest  and  relaxation  was  beneficial  to  them  also.  They  settled 
down  to  work  again  with  added  zest.  The  difference  in  the 
two  rooms  was  that  in  one  case  the  noises  were  Illegitimate 
and  in  the  other  they  were  Legitimate;  the  former  were  dis- 
orderly and  were  annoying  because  they  were  continuous;  the 
latter  were  not  annoying  because  they  were  sharp  and  decisive, 
but  with  a  definite  end  in  view  and  soon  over. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  first  teacher  thought  par- 
tiality had  been  shown  to  her  successor. 

With  frequent  pauses  for  relieving  the  tension  even  the 
smallest  children  can  be  trained  to  work  quietly  without  any 
harm  to  them.  It  can  be  made  a  training  in  self-control 
rather  than  repression  by  the  teacher. 

Teaching  children  to  have  a  regard  for  the  comfort  of  their 
neighbors  in  school  is  an  e^ellent  idea  to  encourage.  It 
usually 'appeals  to  them  strongly,  too,  I  think;  and  a  school 
which  is  governed  by  this  motive  of  conaderation  for  the 
rights  of  others  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  one  that  is  quiet 
from  fear  of  punishment.  Children  also  like  to  feel  that  they 
are  savmg  time  by  learning  to  work  in  a  quiet,  orderly  way. 

A  little  object  lesson  on  how  much  quicker  a  task  can  be 
performed  if  you  don't  have  to  stop  to  pick  up  all  the  things 
you  tumbled  out  of  a  disorderly  desk  in  finding  your  paper, 
or  waste  time  picking  up  your  pencil  or  ruler  several  times,  or 
scuffle  around  to  get  settled  in  your  desk,  or  delay  your  work 
by  stopping  to  talk  with  your  neighbor,  or  see  what  is  going 
on  in  some  other  part  of  the  room,  makes  a  lasting  impression. 
They  get  the  idea  that  they  are  really  increasing  their  own 
efficiency  by  these  means  as  well  as  helping  their  neighbors, 
and  it  is  a  higher  motive  to  work  for  than  "because  teacher 
says  to  be  quiet." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  question  to  be  asked  is  al- 
ways, "  What  is  best  for  the  children  ?"  and  that  question  must 
be  taken  in  its  broadest  scope;  not  for  this  one  day  or  week 
but  as  a  part  of  their  life  training,  A  room  that  is  quiet 
through  fear  of  the  teacher  is  not  a  model  school-room. 

The  feeling  of  repression  is  bad  for  children  because  it  denotes 
a  fundamental  lack  of  sympathy  between  pupils  and  teacher. 

But  on  the  other  hand  lawlessness  and  cUsorder  are  equally 
harmful. 

Learning  to  regard  the  rights  of  others  should  begin  very 
early  in  iSe.  Lawlessness  is  not  freedom  and  the  world's 
best  workers  are  trained  workers  who  waste  no  time  in  false 
starts,  unnecessary  movements  and  useless  energy.  There  is 
a  distinct  place  for  elementary  lessons  in  conservation  of  force 
in  the  primary  schools.  All  the  more  that  the  modem  home 
furnishes  so  little  instruction  along  this  line.  Self-control 
seems  to  be  left  out  of  the  home  curriculum  almost  entirely. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  amazed  expression  on  one  mother's 
face,  w  hen  she  saw  her  noisy,  boisterous  George  actually  run- 
ning quietly  around  the  school-room  in  a  certain  game.  She 
said  to  me  in  awe-struck  tones,  ^*Can  he  run  that  still?" 

I  had  been  in  her  home  and  seen  Master  George  there,  so  I 
could  appreciate  her  wonder. 

This  rambling  paper  can  be  summed  up,  perhaps,  in  three 
sentences: 

Reasonable  training  in  self-control  is  not  repression.  A 
freedom  of  action  and  speech  that  in  reality  is  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  not  freedom  at  all,  but  lawlessness.  Will 
it  benefit  the  child,  is  the  ultimate  question  to  be  considered. 


Our  Garden 

J.  Dw.  S. 


First  we  dig,  and  then  we  rake. 

And  soon  we  plant  the  com. 
Then  we  cover,  hoe  and  weed. 

Then  water  all  we've  sown. 

Soon  comes  the  sun  out,  bright  abd  warm^       ^ 
Down  falls  the  gentle  rain;  kx,  C  -tOOQ  I P 

The  UtUe  leaves  begin  to  sprbBV,^^^^^*^^ 
Then  flowers  come  againl 
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Little  Wooden  Shoes 

Alice  E.  Allen 

SHE  was  a  plump,  pink-cheeked  little  Dutch  girl  with 
two  long  tightly-braided   pig-tails.     Her   real   name 
was  Bertha.    But  if  you    had   seen    her    clumping 
proudly  around  in  her  wooden  shoes,  you  would  have 
called  her,  as  I  did,  "Little  Wooden  Shoes." 

Bertha  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  wooden  shoes. 
Her  old  Grandfather  had  made  them  for  her.  Through  the 
long  winter  evenings  he  had  worked  at  them,  shaping  them 
carefully,  and  carving  on  them  a  pattern  of  tulips  with  long 
slender  leaves  and  pretty  cup-shaped  blossoms.  Bertha's 
father  and  mother  had  both  died  when  she  was  only  a  baby. 
Ever  since,  she  had  lived  with  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
in  the  pretty  house  built  of  bricks  painted  blue,  with  the 
big  brass  knocker  like  a  small  sun,  the  steep,  red-tiled  roof 
and  the  gilt  weather-vane.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
were  quite  sure  that  nothing  could  ever  be  quite  good  enough 
for  their  little  granddaughter. 

To-day  there  were  to  be  guests  for  dinner.  Little  Wooden 
Shoes  had  been  very  busy.  She  had  helped  clean  all  the 
blue  and  white  tiles  aroimd  the  big  fireplace.  She  had  helped 
scrub  the  tiled  floors  all  over  the  house.  She  had  set  out  some 
of  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  beautiful  Delft  china  with  its 
quaint  pictures  of  storks  and  windmills.  She  had  been  so 
careful  that  Grandmother  had  let  her  clean  the  mirrors. 
►  The  mirrors  that  Little  Wooden  Shoes  cleaned  were  not  in 
her  home,  as  you  would  suppose.  They  were  fastened  outside 
the  windows.  They  were  so  turned  that,  when  Bertha  and 
Grandmother  were  inside  the  house,  they  could  look  into  the 
mirrors  and  see  who  was  coming  up  the  walk  to  the  house  or 
along  the  street.    Bertha  called  them  "spies." 

Little  Wooden  Shoes  polished  away  on  the  mirrors.  They 
gave  her  charming  glimpses  of  color.  There  was  the  soft  green 
of  the  garden,  the  red  and  white  of  the  big  windmill,  the  blue 
of  sky  and  sea.  As  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  ran  out  into 
the  garden  to  see  if  everything  was  as  bright  and  pretty  as 
the  mirrors  had  told  her.  She  found  that  the  mirrors  hadn't 
told  even  half  of  the  loveliness.  There  was  so  much  of  it 
everywhere  you  just  had  to  hold  your  breath  and  look  and 
look  and  look  again.  The  garden  was  full  of  little  new  grow- 
ing things  and  everywhere  was  the  sweet  odor  of  freshly-turned 
earth.  Green  leaves  were  beginning  to  dance  over  the  arbors. 
On  the  floor  of  the  summer-house,  as  Little  Wooden  Shoes 
peeped  in,  she  saw  little  flickering  leaf-shadows.  And  all 
around  the  garden,  like  a  narrow  band  of  silver,  stretched  a 
small  canal.  Other  canals  shone  everywhere  in  the  sun  — 
broad  blue  ribbons  or  fine  blue  threads.  Big  windmills,  red 
and  blue  and  green,  flapped  their  white  wings  lazily.  Out- 
side the  dikes,  looking  like  a  piece  bf  the  sky,  lay  the  great 
oceah. 

Down  the  street  a  little  way,  Rosa  and  Fritz  were  sailing 
their  wooden  shoes  on  the  canal.  Bertha  thought  she  would 
sail  hers,  too.  If  they  were  painted,  they  would  look  almost 
like  the  big  boats  going  up  and  down  the  big  canals.  Bertha 
decided  she  would  paint  one  of  hers  blue  and  one  yellow. 
And  she  would  make  paper  sails  for  them.  She  set  her  shoes 
down  on  the  ground  and  ran  to  get  paint  and  brushes  and 
paper.  When  she  came  back,  a  few  minutes  later,  one  of  the 
shoes  was  gone. 

Bertha  searched  everywhere  —  in  the  arbor  where  the 
leaves  whispered  over  her  head,  as  if  they  knew  all  about 


the  lost  shoe  and  wouldn't  tell;  in  the  summer-house 
where  the  shadows  danced  and  made  believe  they  knew, 
too;  in  the  hyacinth  bed,  the  crocus-bed,  and.  the  tulip-bed, 
where  the  buds  nodded  knowingly  to  each  other.  But  not  a 
sign  of  the  shoe  could  she  find. 

She  gazed  at  the  tall  red  windmill  with  its  lazy  sails.  Did 
it  know  where  her  shoe  was?  There  was  nothing  else  in 
sight  that  moved  except  a  big  stork  poking  solenmly  about 
in  the  mud.    Rosa  and  Fritz  had  gone  away. 

"Bertha,"  called  Grandmother  from  the  house. 

"Yes,  Grandmother,"  said  Bertha  at  once.  She  went 
slowly  toward  the  house  a  very  forlorn  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 

"  What  has  happened  to  my  little  one  ?  "  cried  Grandmother 
at  sight  of  the  sorry  face  under  the  yellow  hair. 

Little  Wooden  Shoes  held  out  one  small  shoe. 

"There  is  but  one  now,"  she  said,  "the  other  is  lost." 

"You  have  put  your  doll-baby  to  sleep  in  it,  maybe?" 
asked  Grandmother. 

Little  Wooden  Shoes  shook  her  long  pig-tails. 

"I  left  it  in  the  garden,"  she  said.  "There  was  only  the 
big  windmill  and  the  old  stork  to  see.  The  little  folk  must 
have  come  and  taken  it  away  " 

"  It  will  make  them  a  fine  bed,"  said  Grandmother.  "  And 
you  shall  have  other  shoes,  heart's  dearest." 

But  although  Grandmother  let  her  wear  her  best  blue 
gown,  her  newest  apron  and  her  daintiest  cap.  Bertha  had  to 
wear  old  shoes. 

If  the  dinner  hadn't  been  such  a  good  one,  with  all  the 
things  she  liked  best  to  eat,  she  couldn't  have  eaten  a  mouth- 
ful. As  it  was,  she  didn't  eat  nearly  as  much  as  usual  of  the 
delicious  red  cheese. 

Days  went  by.  Every  morning.  Bertha  went  all  about  the 
garden  looking  for  the  lost  shoe.  But  it  could  not  be  foimd. 
Grandfather  worked  every  night  and  made  her  another  pair 
as  pretty,  or  prettier,  than  the  first. 

One  sunshiny  morning,  Bertha  was  helping  Grandmother 
in  the  house.  She  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
There,  in  one  of  the  litde  outside  mirrors,  she  saw  Rosa  and 
Fritz  coming  up  the  street.  In  one  hand  Fritz  carried  some- 
thing, which  flashed  like  fire  in  the  sun. 

Out  clattered  Bertha  to  meet  them. 

"Here  is  a  little  plant  for  you.  Bertha,"  cried  Fritz.  "It 
is  one  of  Father's  new  tulips  and  is  quite  rare." 

"O  Fritz!"  cried  Bertha,  "How  good  you  are!  Of 
all  flowers  I  love  tulips  best."  Then  Bertha  stopped  short. 
For  the  plant,  with  its  slender  green  leaves  and  scarlet  and 
cream-colored  cup,  was  growing  out  of  a  small  wooden  shoe. 
And  on  the  shoe  was  carved  a  pattern  of  tulips. 

"It  is  my  shoe,"  cried  Bertha,  "my  dear  little  lost  shoe. 
Where  did  you  find  it,  Fritz?" 

"That  is  funny,"  laughed  Rosa.  "It  is  the  shoe  we  found 
in  the  stork's  nest  on  our  roof.  It  was  so  pretty  with  its  tulip 
flowers  we  planted  a  real  tulip-bulb  in  it." 

"It  is  my  shoe,"  cried  Bertha  again.  "I  lost  it  in  the 
garden." 

"The  stork  must  have  carried  it  oflf,"  said  Rosa. 

"There  was  a  stork,"  said  Bertha,  "across  the  dike.  And 
the  water  of  the  canal  is  shallow.  Anyhow,  it  is  my  shoe." 
She  hugged  the  shoe  —  tulip-plant  and  all  —  to  her  breast 
and  ran  to  tell  Grandmother. 

When  Grandmother  had  heard  all  about  it,  she  laughed. 

"That  is  better  than  any  story  of  the  little  folk  that  I  have 
ever  heard,"  she  said. 
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Blackboard  Stories     IV 

Maud  Adelaide  Wkigett 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  mouse  hopped  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  right  into  a  toy-store.  There  were  toys  of  all  kinds, 
doUs  and  c&ums  and  games  of  all  sorts,  but  one  or  two  tables 
interested  him  very  much,  and  he  crept  up  on  the  first  one  to 
see  what  there  was  on  it. 

The  table  looked  like  this:  " 

With  a  big  hoop  and  two 
little  hoops  under  it  and 
leaning  against  it,  and  also 
a  queer  little  thing  that 
looked  like  a  snow-plough. 

Up  on  top  of  thejable  there  were  more  things,  so  the  little 
mouse  crept  up  to  see  what  was  there.  First  he  found  a  funny 
little  hotisc  that  looked  like  this: 

_D 


He  knew  it  was  time  he  went  home,  but  he  wanted  one  more 
look  at  those  tables,  so  he  walked  down  one  side,  and  back  on 
the  other  side,  like  this: 


.MJU 


vas  a1 


and  right  close  beside  it  was  a  big  vase  to  put  flowers  in,  like 
this: 


.Mjo 


and  then  a  funny  litfle  thing  that  looked  like  a  bell,  and]another 
queer  vase  beside  it: 


r^riia  A    I  □  r* 


.^oa 


and  at  the  end  of  the  table,  a  large  picture  that  leaned  against 
the  wall  like  this: 


nH^  f^    I  D  H 


"Well!"  said  the  little  mouse,  "There  are  queer  things, 
vases  on  top  of  the  table  and  hoops  under  the  table,  I  wonder 
what  I  shdl  find  next,"  and  as  he  jumped  down  from  the 
table  he  spied  another  hoop  lying  against  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  next  table  had  only  litUe  hoops,  and  four  of  them  under 
the  table  standing  up  like  this: 


Hw  1^  I  D  H 


DU' 


QD      OCT 


and  hanging  on  the  wall  were  four  pictures  just  like  this: 


iQa^Jn 


13 


DO" 


Mousie  was  so  busy  looking  at  all  the  toys  he  had  not 
noticed  that  he  had  knocked  over  a  pan  of  water,  and  his 
little  tail  was  leaving  a  wet  streak  wherever  he  went,  so  he 
climbed  up  onto  the  top  of  the  table,  up  the  wall,  and  along 
over  the  pictures,  and  down  again  to  the  floor,  like  this: 


and  then  ran  home. 


A  Primary  Friday  Afternoon 
in  April 

Harriet  A.  James 

TELL  the  story  of  "The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  in  the 
following  language: 
One  bright  April  morning,  Mr.  Hare  said  to  him- 
self, "I  think  I  will  go  out  and  get  the  fresh  air.    It  is 
very  warm  here  in  my  grassy  hollow." 

So  the  hare  started  off  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world.    He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he  came  to  a  marsh. 

Mr.  Tortoise  lived  in  the  marsh  and  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  take  a  walk,  too.  So  he  happened  to  come  out  of 
his  marshy  home  just  as  Mr.  Hare  was  passing. 

"Hello  there!"  he  called  out.  "Where  are  you  going, 
Mr.  Hare?" 

'*To  take  a  walk  and  see  the  world  on  this  fine  morning," 
said  Mr.  Hare  over  his  shoulder. 

"What  is  your  hurry,  Mr.  Hare?  If  you  will  wait  a  mo- 
ment, I  will  go  with  you." 

"You  are  too  slow,  Mr.  Tortoise.  I  do  not  care  to  walk 
with  you." 

"I  know  that  I  walk  rather  slowly,  but  I  can  travel  for  all 
that,"  replied  Mr.  Tortoise. 

"Indeed  you  cannot  travel  at  all,"  sneered  Mr.  Hare. 

"I  will  wager  ten  silver  dollars  that  I  can  travel  as  well  as 
you,"  replied  Mr.  Tortoise. 

*  *  Very  well,  let  us  make  the  wager,"  said  Mr.  Hare.  "  What 
shall  it  be?" 

"Here  are  two  deep  furrows,"  said  Mr.  Tortoise.  "You 
take  one  and  I'll  take  the  other.  We  will  race  to  the  old  oak 
tree  which  is  just  one  mile  away.  Whoever  loses  the  race 
forfeits  ten  silver  dollars  to  the  winner.  Do  you  agree,  Mr. 
Hare?" 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Hare,  smiling  as  he  thought  of  his  easy 
victory. 

Mr.  Tortoise  took  his  place  in  one  furrow  and  Mr.  Hare 
took  his  place  in  the  other. 

"One,  two,  three  and  away,"  said  Mr.  Tortoise,  and  off 
they  started.  Mr  Hare  went  off  with  long  quick  leaps,  while 
Mr.  Tortoise  slowly  pushed  himself  along  in  his  furrow. 
Steadily  he  moved  on,  never  wasting  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hare  raced  rapidly  on  for  a  ^ort  distance  and  then  he 
paused  awhile.  "What's  the  use  of  killing  myself  ? "  thought 
he.  "That  heavy  old  tortoise  has  hardly  started  yet.  I  will 
take  a  nap  before  I  go  any  farther." 

So  Mr.  Hare  slept  in  the  furrow.  On  and  on  plodded  Mr. 
Tortoise,  never  pausing  a  moment. 

"This  is  a  pretty  long  distance  and  I  am  tired,"  said  he. 
"I  must  not  waste  one  moment.  I  will  rest  when  I  reach 
the  old  oak." 

So  he  kept  on  his  way  in  his  slow  but  steady  pace  until 
finally  glancing  up,  he  saw  the  old  oak.    M/.  Hare  was 

"I  must  hurry  now,"  said  Mr.  Tortoise, 
wager." 


Ay.  Hare  was  not 

t,*N)rr  shairio^lhe 
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•  At  last  he  reached  the  tree  and  sat  down  beneath  its  shady 
branches  to  rest  and  to  wait  for  the  careless  hare. 

Mr.  Hare  slept  on.  At  last  a  peal  of  thunder  sounded  in 
the  air.  Up  jumped  Mr.  Hare.  He  remembered  the  wager. 
He  started  quickly  to  his  feet.  He  paused  again  and  thought 
a  moment. 

"I  do  not  need  to  hurry.  I  can  easily  beat  that  slow  old 
tortoise,"  said  he.  So  he  went  on  at  an  easy  pace  until  he 
reached  the  old  oak  and  saw  Mr.  Tortoise. 

"What!"  he  cried  in  astonishment.    "You  here  first!" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tortoise,  "I  am  here  first.  I  have  won 
the  wager.  You  see  it  isn't  so  very  bad  to  be  slow,  if  you  are 
also  sure." 

Mr.  Hare  paid  the  wager  without  a  word  and  walked  quickly 
away,  much  ashamed  of  himself.    . 

After  telling  the  story,  ask  the  following  questions.  Re- 
quire the  exact  conversation  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Tortoisp. 

What  did  Mr.  Hare  decide  to  do  one  morning? 

Where  did  he  go  ? 

Who  lived  there? 

What  was  Mr.  Tortoise  just  about  to  do  ? 

What  did  he  call  out  when  he  saw  Mr.  Hare  ? 

What  answer  did  Mr.  Hare  make? 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Hare  care  to  walk  with  Mr.  Tortoise  ? 

What  did  Mr.  Tortoise  say  he  could  do  even  though  he 
was  slow  ? 

What  answer  did  Mr.  Hare  make  to  this? 

What  did  Mr.  Tortoise  suggest  for  a  trial  ? 

What  was  the  wager? 

How  did  each  start  off  in  the  race  ? 

What  did  Mr.  Hare  do  on  the  way? 

How  did  Mr.  Tortoise  feel  as  he  went  along  ? 

What  woke  Mr.  Hai;e? 

How  did  he  travel  then  ? 

What  did  he  see  when  he  reached  the  tree  ? 

What^did  he  say? 

WhatMid  Mr.  Tortoise  reply  ? 

WhatMid  Mr.  Hare  do  when  he  paid  the  wager? 

After  getting  the  story  by  questions,  dramatize. 

Choose  a  child  for  Mr.  Hare  and  one  for  Mr.  Tortoise. 


Have  Mr.  Hare  in  waste-basket  for  his  grassy  hollow.  Have 
Mr.  Tortoise  behind  a  chair  in  the  comer  for  his  marshy 
home.  Use  two  aisles  for  furrows.  Teacher's  desk  for  oak 
tree  in  centre  of  the  room  at  the  front. 

Mr.  H.  {stepping  from  basket)  What  a  warm  morning!  I 
will  go  and  get  tiie  fresh  air.     {Walks  by  the  marsh.) 

Mr.  T.  (coming  from  behind  chair)  Hello,  there!  Where 
are  you  going,  Mr.  Hare? 

Mr.  H.  (over  his  shoulder)  I  am  going  to  walk,  to  see  the 
world  this  beautiful  morning. 

Mr.  T.  What  is  your  hurry,  Mr.  Hare?  Wait  a  moment 
and  I  will  go,  too. 

Mr.  H.  You  are  too  slow.  I  do  not  care  to  walk  with 
you,  Mr.  Tortoise. 

Mr.  T.    I  know  I  walk  slowly,  but  I  can  travel  for  all  that. 

Mr.  H.    Indeed,  you  cannot  travel  at  all,  Mr.  Tortoise. 

Mr.  T.  I  will  wager  ten  silver  dollars  that  I  can  travel  d& 
well  as  you. 

Mr.  H.    Make  the  wager,  Mr.  T.,  and  we  will  find  out. 

Mr,  T.  {pointing  to  the  two  aisles)  Here  are  two  deep 
furrows.  Mr.  Hare.  You  take  that  one  {pointir^)  and  I'll 
take  the  other.  We  will  race  to  the  old  oak  tree.  The  loser 
forfeits  ten  silver  dollars  to  the  winner.  Do  you  agree,  Mr. 
Hare? 

Mr.  H.    I  do. 

Mr.  T.  Very  well,  get  ready.  {Both  place  themselves  at 
head  of  aisles.)  One,  two,  three  and  away.  {Hare  leaps 
off  quickly.     Tortoise  creeps  slowly  along.) 

Mr.  H,  {pausing)  What  is  the  use  of  killing  myself? 
That  heavy  old  tortoise  has  hardly  started  yet.  I'll  rest  awhile 
before  I  go  ^y  farther.  {Hare  rests  against  desk  in  aisle. 
Sleeps.) 

Mr.  T.  What  a  long  race.  I  am  very  tired,  but  I  must  not 
waste  a  moment.  I  will  rest  when  I  reach  the  old  oak.  {Looks 
up,)  Why,  there  it  is  now.  I  must  hurry  on  or  I  will  lose 
the  wager.     {Reaches  tree  and  sits  under  it,) 

Mr.  H.  {wakes  up  at  sudden  noise)  I  do  not  need  to  hurry. 
I  can  beat  that  slow  old  tortoise  easily.  {Reaches  tree.  Sees 
tortoise.)    What!    You  here  first! 

Mr.  T.  Yes,  here  I  am.  •  I  have  won  the  wager.  You 
see,  Mr.  Hare,  it  is  not  so  bad  to  be  slow,  if  you  are  also 
sure. 

{Mr.  Hare  hands  money  to  Mr.  Tortoise  and  goes  off,  hang- 
ing  his  head.) 

April 

Hope  W.  Mowbray 

(An  outline  correlating  plans  for  General  Lesson,  Nature  Study  and 
Seat  Work.) 

I    General  Lesson  and  Nature  Study 

1  First  week. 

a  Bird  study;  general  talk. 
b  Red-headed  woodpecker. 
c    Story.     "How  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Got  Her  Cap." 
d    Signs  of  spring. 
e    Story.    "Mrs.  Woodpecker's  Breakfast." 

2  Second  week. 

a    Bird  study.     Robin. 

b    Story.      "How    the   Robin    Got   Its   Red 

Breast."— George.     ("Plan  Book.") 
c    Bird  study.     Crow. 
d    Story.     "Hungry  Crow." 
e    Our  School  Garden. 

3  Third  week. 

a    Plan  school  garden. 

b    Bird  study.    Meadow  lark. 

c    Review  and  Comparison  of  birds  studied. 

d    Germination.    The  sun's  work. 

e    Story  —  "The  Maple  Bush." 

4  Fourth  week. 

a    Water.     Its  uses. 

b    Rain. 

c    The  rainbow.  /^-^  t 

d    The  earth  wornojgjtized  by  VnOOQ IC 
e    Learn  verses  from  the  Songs  of  Soloriion> 
2:  11-12. 
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Tuesdays. 
a    Lay 


c 
d 


II    Language 

I    Mondays:  Oral. 
a    Story  hour. 

b    Review  familiar  poems:  individual  recita- 
tions; aim  for  distinct  enunciation. 
c    Original    stories,    based    upon    interesting 
experiences. 
Review  of  Landseer  and  his  pictures. 
Written. 

sentences    using    cut    letters:   Red- 
headed woodpecker. 
Lay    sentences,    answering    in    complete 
statements   questions   placed   on   black- 
bo^d. 
Copy  familiar  rhyme  from  blackboard. 
Write  original  sentences;  subject,  "house- 
hold pet.     "Observe  capitalization,  use 
of  period,  and  question  mark. 
Wednesdays.    Oral. 
a    Review  dramatization. 
b    Practice  in  making  complete  statements,  in 
reply    to    questions.    Subject,    Familiar 
Words. 
c    Form  sentences  for  chart,  to  be  used  later 
for    supplementary    reading.     Subject, 
Red-headed  Woodpecker. 
d    Continue  (c),  Subject.  Robin. 
Thursdays.    Picture  Study.    Bonheur. 
a    Story  of  her  life;  how  she  learned  to  paint 
animals. 
Horse  Fair. 
A  Noble  Charger. 

Optional  review  of  pictures.    Comparison. 
Fridays. 
a    Dramatization  of  new  stories,  children  plan- 
ning dramatization. 
Review  words  of  patriotic  songs. 
Poem  Study.    "  It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me." 
Exercise  to  correct  errors  of  speech,  common 
to  class. 
Ill    Seat  Work 

I    Reading  and  Phonics;  study  of  unfamiliar  words. 

a    Lay  each  word,  using  cut  letters;  lay  words 

having  similar  phonetic  elements,  i.  e., 

mice,  spice,  rice,  etc. 

b    Lay  sentences  containing  new  words;  use 

cut  letters. 


2  Number. 

a    Mondays;  written. 

(i)    Review  counting  exercise;  coimting 
forward. 

(2)  Review  coimting  exercise;  counting 

backward. 

(3)  Make  calendar  iot  April;  children 

measure  spaces  and  write  figiires 
in  proper  spaces. 

(4)  Figure  drill;  aim  for  accuracy  of  form 

and  pleasing  space  relations. 

b  Tuesdays;  test  on  review  combinations  and 
and  separations. 

c    Wednesdays;  simple  sums. 

d  Thursdays;  exercise  in  use  of  ruler;  copy 
simple  diagram  from  blackboard.  (Square 
divided  into  sixteen  squares  or  Greek 
cross  drawn  from  space  to  space.) 

e    Fridays;  optional. 

3  Hand  Work. 

a    Mondays. 

(i)    Copy  tulips  or  pasque  flowers  to  form 
border.    (Use    colored    crayons.) 
Border  of  rabbits;  pattern  supplied. 
Copy  sketch  of  Jack-in-the-pulpit. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


b 
c 
d 


b 
c 
d 


Sketch    pussy    willow    spray;  black 
and  white  crayons. 
Tuesdays;  color  drawings  of  different  birds, 
outline  supplied, 
(i)    Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

(2)  Robin. 

(3)  Bluebird. 

(4)  Meadow  lark. 

Wednesdays;  freehand  cutting  and  mount- 
ing of  familiar  birds.  Use  silhouette 
paper.  Freehand  drawing  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  this  exercise. 

Thursdays.  Free  illustration  of  familiar 
poems. 

"It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me." 
Verses  from  Songs  of  Solomon. 

Fridajrs.  Freehand  drawing.  Subjects  may 
be  suggested  by  the  teacher,  as,  The  Wild 
Flowers  I  Found  This  Spring:  My  Walk 
in  the  Woods.  The  most  pleasing  pic- 
tures should  be  displayed  with  the 
drawing  specimens. 


f^onH 


tized  by  Vn  m  w  ^||^ 
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The  Hungry  Crow  * 

"Caw!  Caw!"  said  the  crow.  I  saw  the  farmer  planting 
com  this  morning.  He  dropped  the  yellow  kernels  into  the 
furrow  and  covered  them  with  earth.  I  want  some  of  that 
com,  but  I'm  afraid  to  go  into  the  field.  There  is  a  queer 
man  there;  he  has  a  long  stick  in  his  hand.  I  think  he  stays 
there  all  day  to  frighten  away  the  crows  and  blackbirds. 
"CawI^CawI  I'm  hungry.  I  wish  he'd  go  away.  Caw! 
Caw!" 

*  These  stories  are  reprinted  by  courtesy  of 


Mrs.  Woodpecker's  Breakfast  * 

"Tap-tap- tap!  Tap-tap-tap!"  Mrs.  Woodpecker  is  get- 
ting her  breakfast.  She  is  high  on  the  branch  of  the  tree. 
"Tap-tap-tap."  She  had  her  breakfast  here  yesterday.  Do 
you  see  those  little  holes  in  the  bark?  Mrs.  Woodpecker's 
bill  is  long  and  strong.  Her  tail  feathers  are  short  and  sti£f. 
Her  toes  are  strong.  She  braces  herself  firmly  and  pecks, 
pecks  away.  "Goodby,  Mrs.  Woodpecker!  We  hope  you 
will  have  a  good  breakfast." 

School  Century  Publishing  Company. 


HELPING 
ONE  /INOTHER 


Dramatizing 

When  I  first  took  up  the  work  of  dramatizing  stories  with 
my  little  folks,  I  used  to  have  them  read  the  story  carefully, 
and  be  able  to  tell  it  well. 

I  found  that  a  few  good  story  tellers  would  do  most  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  others  would  hang  back.  Lately,  I  have 
asked  them  not  only  to  read  and  be  able  to  tell  the  story,  but 
by  making  lists  of  things  needed,  persons  taking  part,  and 
planning  a  place  in  the  room  for  Uie  story  to  be  acted,  I  give 
the  planning  for  its  whole  production  into  their  hands. 

They  have  taken  hold  in  this  work  wonderfully  well,  and 
the  interest  does  not  flag. 

I  asked  them  the  other  day  to  prepare  for  the  much  loved 
stcry  of  the  "Three  Bears"  or  "Golden  hair."  I  give  a  list 
just  as  it  came  to  me: 


Three  spocns 
Three  Iwwls 
Three  chairs 
Three  beds 
Butterfly 
Golden-hair 


Big  bear 
Middle  bear 
Little  bear 
Porridge 
House 
Walk 


Place  to  play  it:  Over  in  the  right  frcnt  comer,  because  we 
can  all  see  it. 

"Evelyn  B" 

After  the  lists  are  handed  in  we  go  over  the  lists  and  find 
the  good  points.  When  we  have  found  the  cne  with  the  most 
good  points,  we  go  by  it,  and  let  its  writer  be  the  one  to  choose 
the  players. 

The  above  list  was  chosen  from  a  third  grade  class  of  seven- 
teen, and  is  one  of  the  average  lists. 

We  go  over  the  story  together  carefully,  and  plan  for  all 
conversations,  and  manner  of  the  playing. 

This  requires  some  time,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  repaid  by  the 
greater  enthusiasm  shown  by  my  classes  since  I  have  followed 
the  above  plan. 

Grace  S.  Parkhurst 


Our  Measure  Party 

Grade  three  had  been  hard  at  work  upon  the  measures 
of  len^,  wei^t,  time,  etc.,  and  were  tired  of  ordinary  drills, 
so  I  hit  upon  this  plan. 

"Let's  have  a  Measure  Party,  this  morning,  children," 
I  said.  Such  a  look  of  pleased  expectation  came  over  their 
faces,  and  such  a  straightening  of  backs. 

Now,  we  must  make  a  list,  as  the  grown-ups  do,  of  whom 
we  shall  in\*ite." 

Up  came  the  hands,  and  in  no  time  our  lists  were  on  the 
blackboard,  in  "families"  as  I  said. 


bushel 

peck 

quart 

pint 

gallon 

quart 

pint 

gill 


red 
yard 
foot 
inch 
sq.  yd. 
sq.  ft. 
sq.  in. 


century 

year 

month 

week 

day 

hour 

minute 

second 


^*Now,  we  will  each  choose  the  measure  which  we  wish  to 
represent,"  I  told  them,  "and  each  boy  will  be  Mr.  and  each 
girl  Miss." 

So  Edith  chose  to  be  "Miss  Bushel"  and  Harold,  "Mr. 
Century,"  and  so  on  till  our  list  was  used  up. 

As  fast  as  their  choice  was  made  I  told  each  one  to  get  his 
cr  her  measure  from  our  sets,,  and  bring  it  with  her,  as  far  as 
possible.  Ethel,  who  chose  week,  was  bri^t  enough  to  get 
a  small  calendar,  so  Century  and  month  did  the  same. 

I  chose  one  to  receive  the  measures,  when  they  arrived  and 
told  her  to  ask  each  one  as  he  came,  whom  he  brought  with 
him. 

I  then  told  the  class  that  our  party  was  different  from  others, 
in  that  at  others  when  one  was  invited  one  came,  but  at  our 
party  each  guest  brought  two  or  more  friends.  For  example, 
Mr.  Gallon  will  bring  his  friends,  the  Four  Quarts,  with  him 
and  Miss  Foot  her  first  cousins,  the  Twelve  biches. 

Their  eyes  told  me  that  they  understood,  and  the  party 
began.  ^  / 

To  Mary,  who  received,  I  said  as  the  first  one  came,  "Mary, 
this  is  Mr.  Week."  .  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Week," said  Mary, 
"whom  do yM< bring?"  "My brothers, the  Seven  Days,"said 
he.  And  so  our  party  went  on,  till  all  were  introduced,  and 
then  we  went  back  to  our  seat  homes,  well  pleased  with  what 
prv)ved  to  have  been  an  excellent  drill,  as  well  as  a  merry 
party. 

Grace  S.  Parkhurst 
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WESTERN    NOTES 

The  new  school  report  just  issued  in  Den- 
ver, is  being  severely  criticised  particularly 
by  women  on  the  ground  of  extravagant  use 
of  public  money.  They  see  much  need  for 
immediate  legislation.  First,  taxpayers  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  taxation  of  any  city  in  the 
country  for  school  purposes  and  yet  three 
thousand  children  are  deprived  of  a  full 
day's  schooling.  For  fuel  the  dty  pays  at 
the  rate  of  $1.40  per  child  while  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  city  with  a  much  more  severe  cli- 
mate, the  rate  is  only  $.  73  per  child.  Last 
year  more  than  $10,000  was  spent  on 
"architects'  commissions"  on  new  buildings 
and  repairs.  Why  not  employ  an  architect ^ 
at  a  fixed  salary  ?  "The  supervisor  of  heat- 
ing and  plumbing-'  draws  $4000  a  year. 
Why  this  sinecure?  Why  ask  men  to  be 
school  directors  without  at  the  same  time 
offering  them  a  fixed  salary  ?  Why  not  safe- 
guard the  school  elections  by  satisfactory 
registration  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
elections  ?  As  yet  no  bills  have  been  drafted, 
but  during  the  present  session  of  the  general 
assembly  the  women  propose  to  take  action 
at  least  on  some  of  these  matters. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
high  school  expansion  is  a  noticeable,  in  fact, 
a  very  pressing  feature  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. High  schools  have  sprung  up  like 
magic  during  the  past  few  years,  all  of  which 
means  an  increasing  number  of  students 
asking  for  admission  to  the  State  University 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
As  the  College  of  Education  of  the  State 
University  has  the  supervision  of  all  the 
preparatory  schools  of  the  State  it  has  found 
these  new  institutions  a  problem.  How 
ever,  it  has  solved  it  sensibly  and  easily  by 
a  general  stiffening  of  requirements  to  meet 
a  universal  standard  and  stricter  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  the  universities. 
Colorado  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  as  regards  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  going  on  into  higher  institu 
tions  of  learning,  eight  per  cent  taking  ad 
vance  work.  Just  now  all  the  institutions 
of  the  State  are  working  together  for  better 
things  where  formerly  there  existed  much 
division  of  effort. 

A  reliable  indication  that  the  poorer  chil- 
dren of  the  City  of  Denver  are  going  to  school 
is  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  department  stores 
complain  of  difl^culty  in  getting  cash  boys 
and  girls,  even  the  school  for  cash  girls  at 
the  laigest  of  the  stores  failing  as  an  induce 
ment  to  encourage  "necessity."  Also  the 
number  of  permits  to  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  is  very  noticeably  under  the  number 
issued  last  year  —  and  with  an  increase  of 
1000  in  school  population,  too. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  BANQUET 

The  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company  was  held  last  month  in  the 
large  dining  room  of  the  Highland  Hotel, 
about  75  or  100  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  company  being  present.  The  early 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  doing 
justice  to  a  good  menu.  George  W.  Tap- 
ley  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of 
being  absent  in  the  South,  but  his  son, 
W.  W.  Tapley,  conveyed  his  father's  good 
wishes  to  the  banqueters  during  the  even- 
ing. Others  who  were  present  were  Henry 
P.  Norris,  assistant  treasurer;  Robert  N. 
Ingersoll,  secretary  and  assistant  superin 
tendent;  A.  L.  Webber,  advertising  mana 
ger;  C.  C.  Hastings,  superintendent;  E.  O 
Clark,  manager  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
company;  H.  M.  Crist,  manager  of  the 
New  York  branch. 


Woman's 
Health 

and 

Happiness 

are  so  closely  related  that  she  is  fated  to  do  without  the  Happi- 
ness if  she  does  not  possess  Health — and  s(renfi^h — to  bear  the 
physical  and  other  troubles  which  are  sure  to  c!ome  sooner  or  later. 
And  what  good  can  a  woman  be  to  herself-Tto  her  family  and 
others — if  she  suffers  unduly,  has  headaches,  backaches,  lassitude? 
Yet  there  is  no  good  reason  to  endure  these  symptoms  of  poor 
bodily    condition   because    better  health  and   greater  happiness 

are  assured  by 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

and  with  better  health  there  is  a  good  chance  of  happiness,  useful- 
ness and  improved  looks.  Beecham's  Pills  keep  the  stomach, 
liver,  bowels — all  the  organs  of  digestion  and  elimination — in 
good  order.  When  these  are  right  the  whole  body  is  enabled  to 
do  its  work  well — pains  disappear,  the  skin  becomes  bright  and 
clear,  the  eyes  snappy,  full  of  light  and  charm.  Just  a  few  doses 
will  prove  the  value  of  Beecham's  Pills  to  you. 

At  any  druggists,  10c.«  25c  the  box. 

77i0  directiona  toith  every  box  are  of  especial  value  to  women. 


Are  you  looking  for  high  grade  pictures  for  your  Home 
aud  School  at  reasonable  prices? 

SIXTEEN  SUBJECTS  NOW  READY 

The  Masterpieces  named  below  are  reproduced  in  Genuine  Royal  Septa  Photosravure. 
full  i6x  ao  in  sixe,  anv  one  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  Sutes, 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.  or  any  two  in  same  tube  for  Si. 7 5.  These  pictures  are 
beautiful  In'own  prints,  high  class  in  every  way  and  would  cost  you  at  least  S3 .00  in  local 
Art  Stores.    Send  for  one  to-day. 


Christ  at  Thirty    Hofmann 
Young  Handel  at  Organ    Dicksee 
Hope    Burne-Jones 
Fidelity    Burne-Jones 
Bodenhauaen  Madonna    Bodeahau 
Madam  Le  Brun  and  Daughter  by 

Herself 
Qolden  Stair    Burne-Jones 


Christ  at  Twelve    Hofmann 
Slstine  Madonna    Raphael 
Christ  in  the  Temple    Raphael 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs    Corot 
Sir  Qalahad    WatU 
Qleaners    Millet 
Landscape  with  Mill    Ruysdael 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler    Hofmann 
Angelus    MlUet 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  our  new  catalogue  will  be  valu- 
able^ to  you.  We  send  it  upon  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  which  amount  is  placed  to  your 
credit  on  our  books,  and  deducted  from  your  first  order  for  woods  amounting  to  $5.00 
or  more.  This  book  was  compiled  at  a  very  large  expense  and  can  not  be  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply.    The  above  is  a  fair  proposition  to  you  and  protects  us. 

NATIONAL  ART  SUPPLY   CO.,  224  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Not  Inc.) 

'•THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DEUGHTTO 

with  the  Ideat  and  irom  the  fifst  were  enthtislastic^    Miss  Thompson  writes  ^^v^hhv-       « 
thus  In  ffhrlng  her  experience  with  the  tne  oi**  Hawthorne  Certificates  '*  In  securing  a  free  I  (> 
library  tor  h^  school*    The  full  story»  told  In  her  own  words»  Is  contained  In  a  16  pago'^^ 
Illustrated  booklet  Issued  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago.    It  Is  sent  bree*  * 
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An  Incentive  for  Punctuality 
Of  the  many  devices  used  to  secure  good  attendance,  I  find 
the  "Stars**  the  most  successful  with  the  little  people. 

Small  red  or  gold  stars  may  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  hundred  at  any  stationer's. 

If  a  child  has  not  been  absent  or  tardy  during  the  month, 
paste  a  star  in  each  of  the  spaces  left  for  Uiat  record  on  his  re- 
port. He  will  be  so  pleased  with  his  stars  that  only  something 
very  serious  will  cause  his  absence  or  tardiness. 

Catherine  M.  Gould 


Pretty  Borders  for  Primary  Rooms 

Very  pretty  borders  for  primary  rooms  can  be  made  by  cut- 
ting out  pictures  from  nurser>'  wall  paper,  and  pasting  them 
upon  mounting  paper. 

At  any  wall-paper  store,  remnants  of  nurserj^  paper  may  be 
had  for  the  mere  asking.  The  children  will  be  delighted  to 
do  the  cutting. 

The  mounting  paper  can  be 'bought  at  very  little  expense, 
at  a  book-binder's,  if  one  asks  for  remnants  or  waste  material. 
A  border  for  each  month  pleases  the  little  ones.  Sunflowers 
or  autunm  leaves  for  September;  squirrels  and  nuts  for 
October;  Dutch  wmdmills  or  Puritan  pictures  for  Novem- 
ber, etc. 

These  are  only  suggestive.  There  are  so  many  pretty  ideas 
associated  with  each  month's  work,  that  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  appropriate  borders. 

Catherine  M.  Gould 


Sewing  Card 

How  I  Secure  Good  Spelling 
I  have  the  B  Third  Grade.  In  the  afternoon  the  children 
write  the  lesson  through  five  times.  They  take  one  ^lew 
lesson  of  five  words,  and  one  old  one;  this  takes  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Next  morning  before  recess  they  have  a  study 
period  of  ten  minutes.  At  1 1 :  30  they  have  a  study  period  of 
five  minutes;  then  all  spell  orally.  After  the  concert  spelling, 
the  words  are  written.  We  then  pronounce  and  define  the 
words  for  next  day. 

As  an  incentive,  those  who  are  perfect  during  the  week  are 

allowed  to  read  a  book  from  the  library  on  Friday  afternoon. 

This  library  is  made  up  of  books  loaned  by  the  children. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  several  short  periods  of  study 

are  better  than  one  long  one. 

Alice  Stockton 

[  Back  Numbers 

I  never  half  appreciated  or  used  my  back  numbers  of 
Primary  Education  until  I  made  them  into  books,  one  book 
for  each  month.  I  made  a  cover  for  each  book  (pasteboard, 
covered  with  cambric),  and  printed  the  name  of  the  month  on 
the  outside.  I  did  not  attempt  to  fasten  the  magazines  into 
the  covers,  because  I  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  be 
able  to  take  out  any  one  I  wished  to  use.  Each  cover  is  fas- 
tened like  a  portfolio,  so  the  magazines  cannot  slip  out.  I  al- 
ways remove  the  paper  cover  of  each  magazme  to  make  it  less 
bulky;  I  use  the  cut-up  stories  which  I  find  very  useful  in  my 
readmg  classes.  But  everything  else  I  leave  as  it  is.  I  copy 
the  index  of  each  number  as  it  comes,  date  it  properly,  and 
paste  it  on  the  inside  front  cover.  This  makes  the  search  for 
a  special  article  much  easier.  On  the  inside  back  cover,  I 
have  pasted  such  poems,  articles,  pictures,  etc.,  as  I  have 
collected  from  time  to  time,  from  outside  sources.  I  add 
pages  to  this  scrap-book  portion  as  I  need  them.  I  make  the 
pages  of  cambric  and  sew  them  into  the  cover. 

I  have  eight  magazines  in  each  cover  now  and  they  are  very 
mteresting  volumes.  I  find  them  especially  useful  when  plan- 
ning my  work  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  such  special 
occasions.  At  all  times  I  find  that  having  my  magazmes  b 
order  saves  time  and  trouble.  It  is  in  this  way  that  I  have 
learned  to  really  appreciate  my  back  numbers.  It  is  not  an 
entirely  new  idea,  perhaps,  but  that  it  is  a  good  idea  is  the 
testimony  of 
An  Old  Subscriber 


I  Review  Book 

In  reviewing  my  pupils  for  examinations,  I  find  it  much 
more  convenient  to  have  the  old  examination  papers  pasted 
in  notebooks  than  to  have  them  loose.  It  saves  sorting  the 
papers  every  time  one  is  wanted  and  they  are  kept  in  better 
condition.  Maude  Hais 


Mother  GooK  Stencfl  —  Little  Bo-peep 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Granulated  EyJ 
Smarting  —  Just  Eye  Comfort. 
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NOTES 

—  The  dty  ought  to  take  lessons  of  some 
business  man  in  the  matter  of  making  use 
of  the  plants  in  which  its  money  is  invested, 
Egerton  Winthrop,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education,  told  the 
girls*  branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  at  its  annual  meeting. 

"Here  is  a  plant  —  the  public  schools  — 
on  which  the  city  has  spent  $150,000,000," 
he  said.  "Why  aren't  these  sdiool-houses 
open  at  night?  They  ought  to  be  open  day 
and  night,  sunmier  and  winter.  Boys  and 
girls  are  playing  on  the  street,  being  run 
over  by  automobiles  and  getting  into  places 
compared  with  which  being  run  over  by  an 
automobile  is  a  small  evil;  while  many  of 
the  school-houses  are  closed  and  dark  except 
for  the  few  brief  hours  of  the  session.  A 
business  man  would  soon  fail  if  he  let  his 
plant  run  to  waste  in  this  way.  Our  schools 
should  be  made  attractive,  perpetually  open 
centres  for  the  people,  especially  the  chil- 
dren.   

A  PAYING  INVESTMENT  FOR 

TEACHERS 
A  penny  invested  in  a  post  card  may  bring 
you  the  happiest  summer  of  your  lives. 
The  literature  of  The*  Colorado  Chautau- 
qua and  Summer  School  at  Boulder,  Colo., 
points  the  way.  It's  free.  Buy  the  card, 
put  your  name  and  address  on  it  and  send  it 
to  Secretary  F.  A.  Boggess  at  Boulder  and 
he  will  send  the  information. 


WINDOW   SHADE  ADJUSTERS 

Johnson's  window  shade  adjuster  for 
regulating  light  and  ventilation  has  come 
into  well -deserved  popularity,  as  is  attested 
by  the  large  number  of  important  buildings 
in  which  it  is  employed.  For  schools,  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  this  appliance  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  since  light  and  ventilation  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  welfare  of  school  children, 
teachers  and  patients.  The  Johnson  ad- 
juster is  for  raising  and  lowering  the  shade 
roller  to  any  part  of  the  window,  admitting 
the  upper  light  or  to  allow  all  or  any  part  of 
the  window  to  be  covered  with  the  shade, 
as  desired.  The  light  as  you  want  it  —  the 
shade  where  you  want  it.    The  "Adjuster" 


brackets  slide  up  and  down  on  the  window 
stops. 

These  adjusters  are  used  in  a  large  num- 
lier  of  high-grade  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  are  being  specified  by  many 
prominent  architects.  They  are  manufac- 
tured by  R.  R.  Johnson,  161  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  who  will  send  an  illustrated 
booklet,  containing  full  particulars  and  in 
structions,  upon  application. 


<^ 


A  HIGH  GRADE  CERTIFICATE 

Shoulfl  ^JT  iKisHTsAt!  bjf  i'\T'ry  tcDchtr.  It  U  nni  only  dn  tncUnUint!  oi  ^upiTk^  etlucacLiti  but  r^ink*  the  holder 
Ln^  ;i  iwrrmn  mn*-Lirtu»i  of  hrr  responiiibilily  a*  sin  t^iucalnr.  A  %kkA  tfjrUlkjiU;  b  a  {Xt^porl  to  »  belter  position, 
'Ihi.'  IvtttT  vi^htri^"*  iin:  \>A\i\  invarijibly  lu  ihxi^  wbu  by  hftnl  p^twly  riiw!  »ihovt  theif  ^f:?k.cz  fcjioflf -leather*  untl 
tih^nv  ttKnii^-lvts  wronliv  to  W  Iffidtrs  of  the  vouth  «f  the  ttimtiiimiitv. 

Htm  MANV  TEACHKRS  OF  YOUR  COUNTY  HOL[)  BETTER  CERTlFr^XTas  THAN 
VOl^RIS?  I  ri^  pi>i^vLl  ]  k' wiih  uur  help  to  put  yourself  anions  thosr  uf  hi^bi'^l  jtratif.  It  will  tiol  ni^i  you 
much  to  htudy  wiih  u*.  wc  will  let  you  jiiy  your  luititJn  Ice  in  re-a^iimble  mootbly  iajtiitlmtM)t,s. 


YOU  NEED  OUR  HELP  FOR  THOR- 
OUGH PREPARATION 

Yoii  Can  einm  tliat  higher  ccriifTcatf  this,  jicif  if  j'cm  Will 
witrk  with  lis  as  faithtulty  a^  wr  iire  tJeMin niji  of  wr«T]tinff 
vtitb  jiou.  rhr  Tt-iison  m  few  u-^clitra  mjikf  jioi:*i  j^or- 
fi'^  is  th^t  iheLr  brimu  slUily  ia  t^Jturly  planneti  und  carc- 
lies^ly  fijpowe<l.  ^t^ltLy  wofk  iiccotrittnst  tfv  ihis  iJiiri  - 
<%  Ixtilt  0/  ^U  brant  An  artd  hhI  mHck  of  any  partif\u4ir  mit. 
\\V  hi>[»  you  will  U't  us  vcuide  you  aIqw^  this  iini'^^ii  d'r'/i- 
isiir  awnoffni  /*/  uvrk  in  ccriiiin  brtinchri.,  undtr  lomfKUni 
j^uitLittff  onii  mitrm-iitm.  Then  you  wiJl  be  pnrpdrcfJ  for 
your  cxamlnaiiDD^  ^ind  for  tbt  belter  iK&itii^n, 

Wc  oflfr  KorruaJ  rflgrsrs  for  >;tfv}ni;  tcvja-ws;  Primary 
Mtti^EHlji  ;tnd  Jnti:rinL:iJiuti^  .u)d  Griinim;!^  Mttbod.<  fur -"vh 
cradts  from  brsT  to  eijibth,  dtvqie*3  iK^'iy  (o  DirlhizKk  of 
tc^uchiTij!^  ami  A^idcfnic  hrarifrhes  ffir  iidvaricied  firiut^y. 
T-cfr  thrjT*:  whrj  VrUh  to  cuter  commercial  Ufc  wie  offer 
Hu»^itii.>s  Sli.irth.in<J!,  TyiwWTiLiujj  and  PKirmacy  Cour^^ 
^^'ritL-  t«:<'d.iy  fnr  ioTbrTiiatioa. 

Ri-niensbrr  th:it  the  Interstate  b  tbr  irathtrf  fttmrxpmi^ 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

.17fi-lB4    W  A  HASH  AVnNUt£.   CHKAtia   »  »- 


DRAW  LIMC*  THflOUaH  fiUDJCCTB  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  kHTERESTED  WRITE  YOUn  NAME  /t-U^ 
AQORESS    HELQW    ANP    MAJU    TO    THE    6CHOQ4. 


NORMAL  DEPT.  -  Stkcno   R(,  wiiWbS 
_Q»E  Q»,Mpiit_e.*l*wc>*t3  \'i  A  Com 


ArLthmriK 
Hiit?«f  Al««bra 

Canipc«Ltl«n  aAd  IthetorLe 
Am'  And  ESrLt.Uta-KTur* 
£lcnErAl  HiMlarwl 


na. 


U-  9.  Hkfltcry 
Civit  G^vfrncnffl* 
£]«n«nLBrv  ! 

PrtdKCQflci  irtd  Mtthsdi 
■Hitt^^ry  of  Education 
Educ&tjoAkl  P»rclifl'T*iry 

Gcaffflffhy 

Klcmcntary  Aci^euJtur* 


ACADEMIC  PEPT  »  EACH  Subject  ii  *  Cog  119 ■ 
^m  V«r  LdtiD 


Artthmctac 

Eniliih  Qf  ■inrriAr 

Qcomttry 


apecEAL  cou 


Rhar  niAt  V 
Primary  Mvth^i 

IfiltrrriEdLuie 


and  QraiD-       | 
01  WtthEHJ*        I 


Second  Y^&r  Latiq 

Ed*.  «nd  Am,  LUcrttUJ* 

Fhytbrt 

Botvny 

Antieni  Hi«l«ry 

fHf^.  bnd  Modern  History 


COfcHwtLftCfAL  DE*n-. 


HAlit.n 

Adshu 


PuTUAirv  K]>T'rAT!OV      \\it\1 


ONE  VOLUME 


pith   Ami 
eaaence  ti 


Uto  library 


Afiicnrart 
AkbrvfiiOiM 


Art 

Atlraoabr 
■ftctcrktoiT 

8*t»«r 

Oemirtrr 

EtDBaniet 
El^ctridtj 
fktipa 


GMkcF 

Golf 


Uw 


Milituy 


NavdTtnM 


You  are  asked  daily  all  kinds  of  questions. 
Where  do  you  seek  the  final  answerst 

WEBSTER^ 
NEW  INTERNArrONAL 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER 

A  N«w  IjrefttiAii.  oontaini  jixittheaooiirate,eiicyelopedlo. 
n,  new  va^wwwi,  np-to-dato  information  yon  need. 

Editor  fa  CUef,  W.  T.  Harris,  Pk.  D.,  LL  D.,  former  United 
States  Commiialoner  of  Education. 

400,000  Words  dcfiaed.    More  tlian  eyer  before 
appeared  tietween  two  covers. 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  new 
•'A  Stroke  of  Qenios." 


INCLUDES 

9fVfMi9i 

lk«  worid't 


tin,aa4cd. 


•attet 


Phrrfct 
K^ifiMS 
Tm 


Udm 


Wwisand 
iaTndn 


2700 

An  Encyclopedia.     Type 
matter  equal  to  a  16 
Totome  set. 

1m  wa>  Kb<w>  wm>  oecciifc 

WBITBtaripMla 
Btw  dhrldadp«s«t  ti 
Ulutrfttlooa.  «le. 
FSD,  a  Mt  of  pookat 
TOO  flMUtloa  tua  p«ta 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO. 

SPRimnELD.  IUSS„  U.S.A. 


GET 

THE 

BEST 


••WE.  HAVE  HAD  OUR  LIBRARY 

ifor  nearly  four  months,  and  tt  reaches  the  children  In  thdf  dally  hocne-llfe»  a  trtieezampTo 
of  which  I  will  relate,'*  says  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson  in  telling  her  experience  in  securing 
a  free  school  library.   Send  for  this  Interesting  little  16  page  Illustrated  booklet  telling  ho^  /> 
one  of  the  volumes  of  her  school  library  reached  Into  the  hearts  of  one  poor  family.    Thc!^^ 
booklet  is  sent  free.   Address  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 
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At  Easter 

1  did   not    grow    tired    of 

Winter, 
I  was  glad  of  the  snow 

and  the  told; 
I  liked  the  weather  wheti 

fludte  and  feather 
Were  ilving  oVr  field  aad 

wold ; 
But  now  J  am  glad  of  the 

iunshinc 


That  is  calling  the  robins  back, 
Of  the  beautiful  flowers,  the  long  bright  hours, 
And  the  bloom  in  the  Springtime's  track. 

I  am  making  a  splendid  garden 

With  the  plants  that  I  love  best; 
There  sparrows  will  quarrel  o*er  mint  and  laurel. 

And  orioles  hang  a  nest. 
I  shall  bring  from  the  deep  old  forest 

All  fairylike  things  I  see, 
And  trooping  after,  with  song  and  laughter. 

The  fairies  will  follow  me. 

I  have  heard  that  Mother  Nature, 

A  dame  so  wise  and  kind, 
Is  always  spinning  a  sweet  beginning 

For  the  lives  she  keeps  in  mind. 
She  tends  a  snowdrop  hardy, 

And  the  jonquil's  merry  race, 
She  lines  her  pillows  with  pussy-willows. 

And  kisses  the  pansy's  face. 

You  see  I  am  just  eleven, 

I  have  lots  of  things  to  do; 
And  all  our  learning  is  well  worth  earning. 

If  what  folks  tell  be  true. 
I  am  glad,  so  glad,  'tis  Easter, 

^Vhen  the  tiny  bluebells  chime; 
But,  somehow,  eleven  is  so  near  heaven, 

I  am  happy  'most  all  the  time.  —  MargarH  E.  Sangster 


Spring   Returns   to   Earth   Once   More 


•  "^  "^      r  -r      -r     >    14!; 


Spring      re  -  turns       to        earth       once  more,     and   Win    -    ter  -  time       is 
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go    -   ing     with     hast   -   'ning      feet. 
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( I  ^erse  in  unison) 

Flowers  are  strewn  in  all  her  ways, 

And  gentle  winds  are  blowing, 

Are  blowing,  are  blowing, 

Are  blowing  with  fragrance  sweet. 

{Refrain  in  harmony) 


{Verse  in  unison) 
Hail  to  thee,  O  gentle  Spring, 
With  leaves  and  flowers  and  music, 

And  music,  and  music, 

And  music  we  love  to  hear. 

{Refrain  in  harmony) 


This  song  with  its  air  adapted  from  one  of  Chopin's  Bal- 
lads, is  best  suited  to  the  voices  of  children  from  six  to  eight 
or^nine  years  of  age.  The  verse  should  be  first  sung  rather 
loudly,  then  repeated  very  softly.  The  voices  of  3ie  girls 
should  swell  out  jubilant  and  clear  at  the  first  note  of  the  re- 


frain, while  the  bo3rs  sing  the  departure  of  winter  in  an  under- 
tone.    If  the  sentiment  of  the  song  is  fully  appreciated,  it  j 
will  be  sung  well,  which  means  in  this  case,  that  the  singing  I  ^ 
will  be  expressive  of  the  radiant,  overflowing  joy  of  tkk> 
children,  at  the  return  of  Spring. 
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I  WANT  A 

GOODMAN 

To  act  M  GwMnd  AsvBl  and  EHttfffel 
Maaatar,  aad  appoint  Mib-acaBls  for 
tka  sala  af  mj  FLORIDA  LAND. 

Wo  ipwtonee  neetwary.  IpaythcOtneralAffnitiaflJi 
■potouhon«TeiTMl«.  M7  MmM  of  IkM  a  month  for 
a  10  aw  farm  (no  Interest,  no  tazee)  makae  It  poMlbIa 
to  aall  nearly  ererybody.  WI040  IK  GOLD  free  •r^ 
month  to  my  beet  men.  Aleo  one  Grand  Prlae  of  |i,000 
In  Gold  Ooln.  No  eapltal  reqalred,  bat  man  most  hare 
a  etandf nff  tn  hie  eommanlty  and  be  wininff  to  work.  If 
yoa  think  yon  oan  fill  the  blU,  send  for  my  *«Clra^l<leiiMal 
Ofcvmlor  to  GenMxti  AgenU,**  and  •^SOUng  JfaiMMM.** 
Both  frea  If  yoa  are  ttie  llret  to  apply  from  y  oar  loeall^. 

E.  G.  HOWE 

148  Btftford  Bnfldini.      Cbioii^o,  ID. 


SOME  ONE  HAS  SAID  THAT  THE 
MAN  WHO  MAKES  TWO  BLADES 
OF  GRASS  GROW  WHERE  ONE 
DID  BEFORE.  GETS  MUCH  CREDIT. 
HOW  ABOUT  THE  MAN  WHO 
MAKES  ONE  PENCIL  DO  THE  WORK 
THAT  THREE  OR  FOUR  DID  BE- 
FORE, BY  PROVIDING  — 

DIXON'S 
NO.  308   BEGINNERS'  PENCILS 

In  the  primary  grades  of  school? 

Write  for  sample  of  this  pendl. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

IBI  AVC  DUIocM*.  BMritatfcmi,  DrlUi,  SpMkert.  Mono- 
r LA  I  9  kcoM,  OperifttM,  Hoalcal  Placas,  Finger  Plajt, 
Motion  BoDft,  filaalniilMl  Sonft.  PantominM  Sodk«,  hhadow 
PUm,  TablMaa.  PantombnM.  SpwiaJ  EntMrtaioincnta  for 
aU  HolidayB,  Minstrel*.  JokM,  Band  Books.  Hak»-Vp 
Goods,  ote.  Sttltablo  tor  all  agM  and  oecaaknu  Urge 
eatalo(iM  Freo.  Ercry  Toaohor  should  havo  one. 
T.  S.  OSNISON  *  CO.  Dapt.  67, 


Home  Study  Courses 

Ovrl  vutr  huEKlr^iJ  Jl^riip  Hi  inly  Cour^^'a 
u(li.1«r  pro|e«sor»  In  liarvafdn  Bmwn,  i!^L»r- 

JtBida^E  k*d   ttwr*rmtmf,  jlpba#enil|^  £■■■ 

Hr«l«l,  Nir*i»  sari  Cbill  ttrrlta  *«f«<iMftlt. 

Prepttr'iMtiifn  ffr  i'l^iteift,   Tr&chiri' 

anil  Cl*lJ    S^rrirv    ii.' i, tt<i  imt  iff  ft  t. 

23«  t'lt  «St»l«1  Tree.     VVntt  1  a  4wj 

HOME   CORR»PONDENCE    SCHOOL 


Tl'.hBfl 


Peoria  Springfield  and 


„  „^   'Alton'Trains  „  ^  ^ 


KANSASCITY 

RIDEEASy 

Perfect  Fauenger  SerricQ 

Chicago  &  Alton  RaR. 

ft.  J .  UeEAT,  Gcsfnl  FufflVTEr  At«fltt  CUcago 


DEFECTIVE    PUPILS 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  with 
which  school  committees,  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  to  deal,  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  destiny  of  backward  pupils.  Of 
late  there  has  come  to  the  front  a  recognition 
that  mere  "failure  to  promote"  does  not  by 
any  means  solve  the  problem.  It  is  being 
realized  more  and  more  that  it  is  fully  as 
important  to  reach  the  retarded  as  the  for- 
ward children.  Various  schemes  for  equal- 
izing opportunity  have  been  suggested,  but 
none  seems  to  have  the  following  and 
accepted  value  of  that  which  segregates  the 
"defectives"  into  special  classes.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  nine  of  such  classes 
in  Boston.  The  child  who  needs  special 
work  is  sent  to  a  class  where  he  may  receive 
the  instruction  required  and  the  regular 
teacher  is  thus  enabled  to  give  all  her  time 
and  attention  to  the  normal  child. 

The  Dep)artment  of  Research  of  the 
Training  School  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  re- 
cently tested  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion of  a  conmiimity  of  10,000.  There 
were  1547  pupils  tested,  this  comprising 
all  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  entire  system  as  to 
pupils,  teachers  and  curriculum  was  well 
up  to,  if  not  above,  the  average.  The 
following  results  were  found: 

Seventy-seven  per  cent  were  up  to  the 
standard. 

Four  per  cent  were  above  the  standard. 

Nineteen  per  cent  were  below  the  stand- 
ard. 

Of  the  last  named,  forty-eight  were 
feeble-minded.  This  was  over  three  per 
cent.  The  percentages  obtained  are  not 
at  all  abnormal  and  probably  prevail  in 
the  ordinary  American  municipality. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  for  instance, 
where  half-yearly  promotions  take  place 
to-day,  nearly  2000  of  the  52,000  pupils 
will  not  go  ahead  with  their  classes.    The 

Proportion,  of  course,  is  altogether  too 
11^,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  director  of  instruction  will  seek 
from  Congress  the  authority  to  institute 
the  "coaching  teacher"  system. 

—  JFT.  T.  C,  in  Boston  Transcript 


SCHOOL  NEWS 
Swimming 


An  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  swim- 
ming taught  as  an  obligatory  future  of  the 
curriculum  in  New  York  schools.  It  is  a 
feature  of  school  instruction  in  England; 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  swim  and  dive 
and  now  "90  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  cities  can  swim."  Recent  investiga- 
tion among  college  freshmen  in  this  coun- 
try prove  42  per  cent  unable  to  keep  afloat. 
Little  opposition  is  expected  to  the  addi- 
tion of  swinmiing  to  the  public  school 
program,  for  its  advantages  are  obvious. 

Moral  Education 
The  Mora!  Education  Board  of  Balti- 
more has  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  emphasizing  "what  is  fine 
and  right  in  conduct"  by  means  of  pictures 
taken  from  real  life. 

Art  Education 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  estimates  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  in  the  cause  of  art 
education  at  $11,565,241. 


Tbc  StiniJleitt  Gkiwo  looks  well  on  a  Fldtir« 
qI  Correct    ProportJon  if  Carried  Wc^Tl. 

You  Can  Weigh 
Exactly  What 
You  Should  Wdgh 

My  pupils  are  among  the  most  refined,  in- 
tellectual women  of  America,  They  have 
regained  health  and  good  figures  and  learned 
how  to  keep  well.  Each  has  given  me  a  few 
minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  to 
following  scientific,  hygienic  principlesof  health, 
prescribed  to  suit    each   individuars    needs. 

No  Dru|{s  — No  Medicines 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results 
are  quick,  natural  and  permanent  and  because 
they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  sense. 

Be  Well — nothing  short  of  well. 

Radiate  Health  so  that  every  one  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  is  permeated  with 
your  strong  spirit,  your  wholesome  person- 
ality— feels  better  in  body  and  mind  for  your 
very  presence. 

Be  Attractive — well  groomed. 

Improve  Your  Figure — in  other  words 
be  at  yonr  best.  You  wield  a  stronger  in- 
fluence for  good,  for  education,  for  wholesome 
right  living,  if  you  are  attractive  and  well, 
graceful  and  well  poised  —  upright  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind — and  you  are  happier. 
I  want  to  help  every  woman  to  realise  that 
her  health  lies,  to  a  decree.  In  her  own 
hands*  and  that  she  can  reach  her  Ideal  In 
f  Idnre  and  poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  have 
done  for  others. 

I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  ha%*e  cor- 
rected more 

Chronic  Aliments  and  built  up  and  reduced 
more  women  during  the  past  nine  years  than  any  ten 
physicians  —  the  best  physicians  are  my  friends  —  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  my  pnplls.     I  h&ye 

■educed  about  25.000  women  from  xo  to  85  lbs. 
I  have  rounded  out  and 

Increased  the  Weight  of  as  many  more  —  all 
this  by  strengthening  nerves,  heart,  circulation,  lungs  and 
vital  organs  so  as  to  regulate  the  assimilation  of  food. 

Woa^t  you  Join  as?  — we  will  make  you  and  the 
world  better. 

I  have  puUished  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand 
and  walk  correctly,  and  giving  other  information  of  vital 
i  nterest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you 
about  m^  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  wcU  and  your 
figure  IS  ]ust  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a 
dear  friend  —  at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest 
in  this  great  movement  of  health  and  figure  through 
natural  means. 

Sit  down  and  write  to  me  NOW.  Don't 
wait — yoa  may  fordet  It. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept,  4aCC    846  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Miss  Cocrojt's  name  stands  for  progress  in  the 
scientific  care  of  the  health  and  figure  of  woman. 
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Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days     VIII 

Alice  E.  Allen 
March  of  Spring 

(Little  Play  made  from  poem,  "Waking,"  by  Marion  Douglass  in 
pROCABY  Education.) 

(An  older  child  plays  she  is  Spring.  The  smallest  boys  are  little 
Frogs,  largest  ones,  Bullfrogs.  Others  take  the  parts  called  for  in  the 
poem,  given  below.  Spring  listens  and  calls  one  after  another,  using 
words  of  poem.  As  they  are  called,  they  come,  with  some  characteris- 
tic gesture,  Violet  tying  her  hood.  Wake  Robin  "lighting  the  wood," 
etc.  Adder's  Tongue  may  ring  bell.  Each  bows  prettily  to  Spring  and 
they  form  circle  about  her.  During  last  four  lines,  while  bullfrogs  croak 
and  little  ones  peep,  they  all  follow  Spring  in  march.) 

Frogsl(sofay) 

p  Peep,  peep,  peep,  peep! 
Spring  {listening) 

Hark,  *tis  the  voice  of  the  frogs. 
The  cowslips  bud  in  the  meadow  marsh, 
The  rushes  start  in  the  bogs. 
{Calling) 

Come,  Violet,  come  in  your  purple  hood, 
Come,  wild  Wake  Robin,  and  light  the  wood, 
Shine,  Star-Flower,  shine  in  your  emerald  wheel, 
Come,  small  white  plume  of  the  Solomon's  Seal. 

Bloom,  Wind-Flower,  bloom  to  the  South  Wind  true, 
Come,  Innocence,  color  the  brooksides  blue, 
Come,  yellow  bell  of  the  Adder's  Tongue, 
Again  o'er  your  spotted  leaves  be  hung. 

AU  {marching) 

Croak,  Bullfrogs,  croak, 

Peep,  little  Frogs,  peep, 
Till  the  very  last  blossom 

Awakes  out  of  its  sleep. 

Message  from  the  Trees 

(For  children,  as  Maple,  Apple,  Elm,  Pine,  Birch,  Evergreens,  Oak» 
Peach,  or  Plum,  and  any  Nut  Tree.  With  pretty  motions  to  interpret 
words.) 

AU 

Listen,  children, 

If  you  please. 
Here's  a  message 

From  the  trees. 
Though  you  scarcely  think  about  us. 
Would  you,  could  you,  do  without  us? 


Elm 


Pine 


Birch 


AU 


Oak 


Want  some  merry 
Birds  to  sing? 

To  my  music 
Want  to  hark? 

Want  my  pretty 
Silvery  bark? 

Though  you  scarcely  think  about  us, 
Would  you,  could  you,  do  without  us? 


Want  a  shelter 
When  too  warm? 
Evergreens 

Want  protection 
From  the  storm? 
Peach  or  Plum 

Want  my  fruit 
Wth  ruddy  stain? 


NfU 
AU 

Nut 

AU 

AU 


Maple 
Apple 


Want  some  sugar? 
Want  a  swing? 


Want  my  nuts? 
Want 

Lots  of  rain? 
Though  you  scarcely  think,  etc. 

Want  our  beauty, 

Grace  and  charm? 
Then  protect  us 

From  all  harm! 
Though  you  scarcely  think  about  us. 
Would  you,  could  you,  do  without  us? 

Planting  the  Tree 

(For  any  number  of  children,  with  three  selected  to  speak  the  first 
three  stanzas,  and  a  very  tiny  one  to  hold  the  tree  and  say  the  first  five 
words  of  last  stanza.) 

First 

For  you,  dear  little  boys  and  girls, 

Of  days-that-are-to-be, 
Beside  our  own,  this  Arbor  Day, 
We  plant  a  little  tree. 

You  may  not  dress  at  all  like  us. 

Your  games  may  be  quite  strang^"^ r\r\cs\o 
But  we  are  glad  that  apple  trees      Crr  UiJ  V IV^ 

Their  fashions  do  not  change.  ^ 

{Continued  on  page  230) 
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250.000  Birthdaws  eve£y  day 
in  diejBor  in  the  united  States 

Yon  can  be  positively 
5ure  aS^^na^  a  most 
appredotive  ijift  in 
presenting  a  Dox  of 


World  ""IUn owned 
CANDIE/.5 


qs^ 


Rare  Quality 


There  is  satbfaction 
in  knowing  that  ymi  tive  the  best 
that  money  and  skill  can  produce. 

K^IAH  SrOREd  ftii4SaE5A0DlT5EVDDrWUERE 


BtooNCHiAL  Troches 

are  mde,  effective  and  convenient.  The  best 
remedy  for  couffht,  hoarseness  and  sore  throat. 
Ihrompt  and  safe.  Free  from  opiates— The  oldest 
and  best  remedy. 

Price.  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Sample  free 
Jolm  I.  Brown  dk  Son Boston.  Mass. 


Eyeglasses 
Not  Necessary 


Eyesldht  Can  Be  Strendthened.  and  Most 
Forms  of  Diseased  Eyes  Snccessfniiy 
Treated  Without  Cnttind  or  Drnddind- 


That  the  eyes  can  be  strengthened  so  that  eye 
glasses  can  be  dispensed  with  in  many  cases  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  people  who  publicly  claim  that  their 
eyesight  has  been  restored 
by  uat  wonderful  little  in- 
|Str\unent  called  "Actina." 
P**Actina"  also  relieves  sore 
and  granulated  lids,  iritis, 
etc,  and  removes  cataracts 
without  cutting  or  drugsirg. 
Over  7^,000  "  Actinas ''nave 
jl!^  been  sold,  therefore  "  Actina' ' 

is    not    an    experiment,    but  a    reliable    method    of 
treatment. 

"Actina"  can  be  used  by  old  and  young  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  do  hairo  wuh  one. 
Every  member  of  the  lamily  can  use  the  one  in- 
strument for  any  form  of  disease  of  the  Eye,  Ear, 
Throat  or  Head.  One  will  last  for  years,  and  b 
always  ready  for  use.  It  will  be  sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 
If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Actina 
Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  :}a4  N,  8ii  Walnut  Street. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  you  will  receive,  absolutely  FREE, 
a  valuable  book  —  Professor  Wilson's  Treatise  on 
Disease. 


Kr.  EMiiwalB 


Thtl 


ShortrStory  Writing 

A  coane  of  forty  lenona  in  the  hiatory, 
form,  atructure,  and  writing  of  the  Skwi 
Btoi7.  taught  by  J.  Bmt  lMmr«i%  Editor 
Lippincott'a  Hagmzine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Studu 
Coyr$e$  under  jprofeuort  in  Harcard^ 
Broum^  Comeu  and  leading  coUege$, 

tiO-pa««  Mlalof  frM.  WriU  to-day. 

Coffst^oiisBct  tcliool,Dspt J74.8pHwgflsld.Matt. 


Learn  Hairdressing 

...         m^  Good  field  for  our  graduates. 

It  Q     HHQV     Being  the  original  and  luig<'Ht 
II.  0     MutiOJ      Institution  of  the  kind  in  thf 

IiH^^^i^BBMBBBB     woHd.  our  diplomas  arc  rec- 
ognised everywhere.   Esttblished  I89J    Branches 
In  all  lesdl 'ig  cities.    Few  weeks  completes. 
OUR   MANUAL   FOR  "O**«*.|.];j!83^o<,|^jth 
FREE        The  Moler  System      «  Reputation" 
^  4?5  WabMh  Ave ,  Pspt.  31  CHiCAOO.  ILL  y 


ANOTHER  PITTSBURG  SCANDAL 


Graft  in  the  Pittsburg  School  Board  has 
again  been  exposed  in  a  bulletin  issued  to 
the  public   by   the  Voters'  Civic   League. 

For  a  year  the  League,  an  independent 
reform  organization,  has  employed  detec- 
tives, as  it  did  in  the  previous  graft  scan- 
dal, which  wrecked  reputations,  sent  almost 
a  hundred  men  to  the  district  attorney's 
"immunity  bath"  and  landed  several  scores 
in  jail  and  the  penitentiary.  The  League 
says  it  intended  to  prosecute  the  oflFenders, 
but  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  arrest 
of  all  would  clog  the  wheels  of  justice.  The 
bulletin  is  therefore  given  the  public  as  a 
warning  to  the  wrongdoers  that  they  may 
mend  their  ways.  No  names  are  mentioned 
but  the  personnel  of  the  School  Boards  of 
the  individual  wards  —  a  representative 
from  each  of  which  comjwses  the  central 
Board  of  Education  —  is  attacked,  the 
charge  being  made  that  the  majority  are 
gamblers,  bartenders,  saloon  keepers,  politi- 
cal employees,  placed  on  the  Boards  to  con- 
trol votes,  mill  workers  and  laborers,  with 
inadequate  education  to  govern  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  and  a  score  more  characters 
of  men  equally  objectionable,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Voters*  League. 

The  charge  is  made  that  grafting  through 
contracts  is  prevalent  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  cannot  be  described.  A  few  cases 
cite  that  as  low  as  $25  was  jKiid  Board  mem- 
bers, and  as  high  as  $1000  for  votes  to  place 
contracts.  On  one  contract  of  $200,000  it  is 
asserted  that  one-third  of  the  amount  was 
paid  to  School  Board  members  in  graft. 

"Teachers  have  been  forced  to  jKiy  for 
their  appointments,  janitors  and  truant  offi- 
cers held  up,  and  when  everything  else 
failed,  the  grafting  directors  can  always 
borrow  money  from  agents  and  contractors 
who  do  business  with  the  school.  The 
money  is  never  returned,"  says  the  report. 

"School  picnics  have  become  [popular  in 
recent  years,  especially  with  the  lower 
wards  of  the  dty.  It  is  illegal  to  spend 
school  funds  for  such  purposes.  Some  of 
these  school  picnics  have  been  nothing  more 
than  drunken  orgies  for  the  directors  and 
their  dissolute  and  disreputable  friends. 
Children  from  the  schools  have  been  taken 
to  picnics  with  men  and  women  of  the 
underworld.  They  have  seen  drunken 
women  from  the  Tenderloin  on  the  dancing 
platform,  and  gamblers  plying  their  voca- 
tions on  the  ground." 


DICTIONARY   BOOKLET   FREE 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  publishers  of  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  will  furnish  free  to  any 
teacher  a  copy  of  this  booklet,  "Suggestions 
on  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary,"  an  interesting 
and  valuable  little  brochure  of  16  phages. 

The  dictionary  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  article  in  the  school -room 
and  the  most  successful  teachers  are  gener- 
ally those  who  consult  it  often  and  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  who  teach  their 
pupils  the  value  of  constant  reference  to 
this  vast,  handy  storehouse  of  accurate  in- 
formation. 

In  this  invaluable  booklet  are  given  sug- 
gestions and  hints  how  to  use  a  dictionary. 
Every  teacher  should  send  for  it. 


PREVENTION   OF   DISEASE 

CONTAGION   AMONG 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


Hoiv   It    Car   Be  y^ccompllsliecl. 

'T^HE  prevention  of  diuease  contagion  among 
^  school  children  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  serious  study  and  ezhaustive  experi- 
mentation. 

Medical  science  has  demonstrated  that  dis- 
ease conUgion  is  easily  transmitted  by  dust, 
and  that  circulating  dust>  moreover,  is  the 
greatest  carrier  and  distributer  of  disease 
germs  known.  The  true  remedy  then— the 
true  preventive  of  disease  transmission — lies 
in  the  extermination  of  dust  and  its  millions 
of  living  bacilli. 

Dusty  floors  simply  teem  with  these  micro- 
organisms. Sweeping  will  not  dispose  of 
them.  The  action  of  the  broom  merely 
swishes  the  dust  and  germs  into  the  air  and 
affords  an  opportunity  for  them  to  circulate 
with  every  current  of  air.  We  must,  then, 
regard  dry-sweeping  as  particularly  danger- 
ous, and  there  should  be  a  crusade  in  every 
school,  every  store,  in  every  public  building 
against  the  practice. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  the 
most  effective  dust  collector  and  floor  pre- 
servative yet  discovered.  It  does  not  evapo-. 
rate,  and  floors  on  which  it  is  used  require  but 
three  or  four  treatments  a  year  to  secure 
gratifying  results. 

Where  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  used  the 
dust  adheres  to  the  floor  and  may  be  collected 
and  disposed  of  without  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  the  dangers  from  dry-sweeping 
may  be  now  entirely  eliminated. 

There  are  thousands  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  using  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
with  remarkable  success,  and  it  is  a  fuct  that 
the  health  of  many  communities  has  been 
advanced  by  the  use  of  this  preparation  on  the 
floors  of  schools,  stores  and  public  buildings. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not,  however, 
intended  for  household  use,  and  no  one  should 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  home  floors. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing,  besides  bein^  the 
logical  remedy  for  the  dust  evil,  is  also  a 
splendid  floor  preservative.  Floors  on  which 
it  is  used  will  not  crack  or  split  and  will  last 
much  longer  than  untreate<1  floors. 

To  prove  that  our  claims  for  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  are  capable  of  actual  demonstration, 
we  are  making  an  offer  to  oflicials  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  schools.  We  will  treat 
the  floor  of  one  room  or  corridor /rec  of  all  eosty 
so  that  you  can  personally  see  that  the  Stand- 
ard Floor  Dressing  will  most  effectually  keep 
down  the  dust  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of 
contagion. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  free  demonstration,  and  will 
also  be  glad  to  send  testimonials,  reports  of 
eminent  medical  men,  and  our  book  ''Dnst  and 
Its  Dangers,"  to  anyone  request- 
ing same.  Standard  Floor  Dress- 
ing is  sold  nearly  everywhere  in 
barrels,  half-barrels  and  in  one 
and  five  gallon  cans.  If  not  to  be 
had  in  your  locality  we  will  quote 
prices  on  application.    Address 

STABIDABD  OIL  COMPANY 

1) 


PRIKT  FOR  YOURSELF 


Carda,  dreaUn,  book,  newipaper.  Frew  |5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  #60.  Save  money.  1-rintlbi 
othcrt,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  •ent.  Write 
IkctoiT  fbr  preea  catalog,  TYPE,  card*,  paper. 
THE  PREtt  CO.         MfrMM.  Conncctkul 
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{Continued  from  page  228) 


Green  leaves,  your  tree  like  oiirs  will  wear, 

Sweet  blossoms  pink  and  white, 
And  just  like  ours,  she'll  give  to  you 

Big  apples  red  and  bright. 

Fourth  (stepping  forward  and  placing  real  or  imaginary  tree) 

We'U  plant  a  wish,  too  — 
AU 

Boys  and  girls. 

Through  wind  and  sun  and  showers. 
We  only  hope  you'll  love  your  tree 
As  much  as  we  do  ours! 

The  Tree  Speaks 

(For  very  little  child,  as  Tree) 

Blow  gently,  wind;  fall  softly,  rain; 

Shine  warmly,  sun  in  heaven, 
I'm  such  a  little  baby  tree 

Set  out  this  Nineteen  'Leven. 

April's  Baby 
Fuzzy-headed  little  flower, 

In  yoiu-  cradle  airy. 
Who  named  you  Hepatica  — 

Some  gay  sunbeam  fairy? 

Such  a  long  hard  name  for  you  — 
Would  you  mind,  if,  maybe, 

I  should  odl  you  *' Patty"  while 
You  are  still  a  baby? 

Wind  and  Trees 

I  love  to  keep  awake  at  night, 

While  Modier  hums  a  song, 
To  hear  the  map'es  tell  the  wind, 

What  they've  done  all  day  long. 

But  better  still,  when  morning  comes 
And  through  my  window  gleams, 

I  love  to  hear  the  maples  tell 
About  their  pretty  dreams. 


Picture  Plays    VIII 

The  Easter  Eggs 

(For  seven  children.  Each  carries  large  oval  made  of  cardboard, 
white  on  one  side,  which  is  first  shown;  colored  one  of  the  rainbow 
colors  on  reverse  side  which  is  shown  when  Seventh  recites. 

If  desired,  children  may  wear  the  ovals,  playing  they  are  real  Eggs. 
In  this  case  there  should  be  two  —  one  white  which  is  worn  on  front, 
one  colored,  which  is  worn  on  back  of  waist.  During  first  three  stanzas 
they  stand  with  backs  to  room,  showing  white  oval;  when  Seventh 
recites,  they  turn  suddenly  showing  colored  ovals.  Act  oat  words  in  any 
pretty  manner.) 

First 

We  seven  little  Easter  Eggs 

Laid  by  the  Easter  Rabbit, 
Decided  we  would  run  away, 
To  roll  had  been  our  habit. 


AU 


Second 


And  so,  on  roly  poly  legs, 

Away  we  ran  —  the  Easter  Eggs. 


Sweet  April  laughed  to  see  us  go, 
And  then  she  cried  a  little. 
Third  (anociously) 

Suppose  we  should  get  broken,  for 
We  are  so  very  brittle. 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Her  tears  and  smiles  together  play'd. 
And  rainbows  everywhere  they  made. 

We  Easter  Eggs  all  tumbled  up 
And  down  a  dozen  ridges, 

And  out  of  breath  we  ran  across 
Sweet  April's  rainbow  bridges. 

Back  to  our  basket  came  aU  right. 

But  where  we  once  had  been  pure  white, 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

AU 


April 

(For  five  tiny  children) 

Robin  back? 

Willows  green? 

In  the  marshes 
Cowslips  seen? 

Bits  of  cloud? 

Bits  of  blue? 

April,  surely, 
This  is  you! 


One  after  another 

Now,  I  am  orange;  I  am  green: 
I'm  blue;  Fm  golden  yellow; 
And  I  am  violet;  I  m  red; 
AU  (pointing  sorrowftdly  to  the  sma  lest  one  of  alt) 
He  cracked  —  poor  little  fellow 
And  looks  as  blue  as  indigo  t 
SmaUest 

But  that's  a  rainbow  tint,  you  know. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


April  Wishes 

(For  two  boys  and  two  girls) 

I'd  like  to  be  a  daffodil 
Out  in  the  garden  springing. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  bluebird 
And  lead  in  all  the  singing. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  big  tall  tree 
Out-doors  whate'er  the  weather. 

I'd  rather  be  a  lit  le  boy 
Than  all  the  rest  together! 
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Blood  Troubles  and  Skfn 
Diseases 

Quickly  Succumb   to   the    Beneficial 
Effects  of  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers 
Trial  Package  Sent  Free 
Science    has   proven    Calcium    Sulphide 
to    be    the   most   powerful    blood    purifier 
known.     Stuart's    process    of    giving    the 
system   this  great  cleaner  for  the   blood, 
has    been    called    the    best    for   preserv- 
ing   the    full    strength    of    Calcium    Sul- 
phide. 

Calcium  Sulphide  is  not  a  poison.  It 
is  harmless,  though  greatly  powerful. 

Children  may  take  it  with  freedom 
and  their  delicate  organisms  thrive  with 
its  use.  • 

Skin  diseases  flee  when  the  blood  is 
■charged  with  this  great  eradicator. 

The  blood  at  once  feels  its  influence 
and  eruptions  cease  and  fade  away  al- 
most beyond  belief,  so  immediate  is  its 
action. 

No  matter  what  degree  of  eruptive 
skin  trouble  you  may  have,  Stuart's  Calcium 
Wafers  will  purify  and  enrich  the  blood. 
These  little  wafers  go  into  the  stomach  just 
like  the  skin  impurities  get  in.  They  tone 
up  this  organ,  enter  the  intestines,  are  ob- 
5orbed  by  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  are 
drawn  into  the  blood,  course  quickly  to  every 
organ  and  atom  of  the  body,  and  remove 
secretions  and  decay.  The  lungs  are  as- 
sisted, the  liver  is  aided,  the  stomach  re- 
inforced, and  skin  diseases  are  assailed  from 
their  source.  All  retreat  for  disease  is  cut 
oflF  from  the  rear,  and  very  quickly  nature 
routs  the  effects  of  such  maladies  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  pimples,  eruptions, 
blackheads  and  scaly  formations. 

You  have  science  backed  up  by  years 
of  actual  proof  when  you  take  a  Stuart 
Caldum  Wafer.  Not  a  mere  feeble  effort 
at  relief,  but  a  remedy  of  nature  that  has 
relieved  human  subjects  greater  in  number 
by  far  than  the  entire  army  of  America  and 
Canada.  For  chronic  or  temporary  blood 
disorders  and  skin  diseases  these  wafers 
are  without  an  equal. 

If  you  will  go  to  your  druggist  and 
ask  him  the  virtue  of  Calcium  Sulphide 
his  answer  will  confirm  these  statements. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers,  he  will  also 
say,  are  the  most  popular  and  scien- 
tific method  of  using  this  wonderful  in- 
gredient. They  sell  for  50  cents  per  pack- 
age, or  send  us  your  name  and  acfaress 
and  we  will  send  you  a  trial  package  by 
mail  free.  Address  A.  A.  Stuart  Company, 
471  Stuart  Building,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Price.   20  cents 
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{CatUinued  from  page  230) 
First 
Well,  now,  youVe  learned  the  reason 
why  — 
WeVe  told  you  very  fully   - 
We  seven  little  Eggs  laid  by 
The  Easter  Rabbit  woolly, 
Have  come  to  be  such  splendid  hues — 
AU 
Blue,  green,  or  red;  which  will  you 
choose  ? 


School  News 

E.  V.  LeighUm 

The  Providence  Journal^  under  the  head- 
ing Facts  Worth  Knowing,  prints  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Providence  is  29,974.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  Providence  last  year  cost 
$925,484.38. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  1910, 
was  $31.39. 

Providence  employs  813  teachers. 

There  are  107  public  schools  of  various 
grades  in  the  dty  of  Providence. 

Moral  Instruction 
Comnutteeman  Mark  H.  Plainfield  for 
Providence,  presented  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  system  of  moral  instruction  for  all 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  He  said, 
"There  is  at  the  present  time,  moral  in- 
struction imparted  by  the  teachers,  but  there 
is  no  system,  the  matter  is  left  entirely  to 
the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  teach- 
ers themselves.  A  system  of  instruction 
in  morals  would  inculcate  the  importance 
of  truthfuhiess,  temperance,  purity,  public 
spirit,  patriotism,  respect  for  honest  labor, 
obedience  to  p^arents  and  due  deference  to 
old  age,  and,  not  the  least  in  importance,  true 
politeness." 

Bird  Study 
The  Audubon  Society  of  Rhode  Island 
sends  out  travelling  libraries  of  bird  books, 
used  by  hundreds  of  children  every  year. 
The  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum,  through 
its  Curator,  co-operates  with  the  society  and 
the  public  schools.  Over  4000  children 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  loan  collections 
belonging  to  the  Park  Museum.  In  addi- 
tion teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  bring 
their  classes  to  the  museum  where  Mr. 
H.  L.  Madison,  the  Curator,  will  speak  to 
them  on  any  desired  subject.  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures  of  twenty  minutes  dura- 
tion, repeated  as  often  as  there  is  audience 
for  them  through  the  afternoon  draw  many 
people  to  the  museum. 

The  Committee  on  Sodal  Welfare  of  the 
Union  for  Christian  Work  has  started  after 
school  cooking  classes  for  children  who  must 
prejKire  their  parents'  dinners  and  carry 
them  to  the  mills. 

They  are  taught  the  simplest  types  of 
cooking,  with  the  cheapest  materials  and 
few  utensils,  only  such  as  are  usually  to  be 
foimd  in  their  homes.  At  Branch  Avenue 
they  have  only  a  skillet  or  two,  a  frying 
pan  and  a  toaster  and  a  two-plate  gas  stove. 
At  Beacon  Avenue  the  equipment  is  very 
complete.  Four  classes  of  sixteen  each  are 
organized  at  Beacon  Avenue;  the  children 
pay  ten  cents  a  month  for  the  course  which 
goes  toward  providing  materials.  The 
classes  meet  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  has 
just  raised  a  $50,000  endowment  fund  mak- 
ing the  present  fund  amount  to  $100,000.      I 
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River. 
Grimm's  Household  Tales. 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince. 
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Little  People  of  Lilliput. 

GRADES  IV.  and  V. 

Ewing's  Jackanapes. 
Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
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•Chas  E.  Boyd 
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The  day       I     love      The  best      of    all  Is  when    the     first  leaves  Rise     and    fall, 
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An  Arbor  Day  Dialogue 

Bertha  £.  Bush 
First  Speaker 

Say,  what  do  you  thmk  a  twig  can  do 
To  get  to  be  a  great  big  tree  ? 

Second  Speaker 

That  answer's  easy  as  it  can  be; 

Just  grow  and  grow  the  long  days  through. 

First  Speaker 

And  what  do  you  think  a  boy  can  do 
To  get  to  be  a  good,  great  man  ? 

Second  Speaker 

Just  be  as  good  as  ever  you  can 

And  the  chance  to  be  great  will  come  to]you. 


Arbor  Day 

Florence  Jome«  Hadley 

Scene  —  Teacher  and  pupils  gathered  around  the  place 
where  the  tree  is  to  he  planted.  Four  little  girls  or  boys,  or  two 
of  each,  may  be  selected  to  take  part  in  the  recitations. 

Teacher  {or  older  pupil)    "Why  have  we  gathered  here?'* 

First  child  ^ 

"  Each  year,  when  the  first  soft  grass  peeps  out 
And  skies  are  blue  as  skies  can  be. 
When  birds  call  out  from  each  leafy  bough 
We  gather  to  plant  a  tree." 

Older  pupil    "Who'll  help  us  to  plant  a  tree?" 

Second  Child 

"I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree." 
{Brings  the  tree  to  where  it  may  be  plainly  seen  by  all.     Then, 
gently  placing  it  in  the  prepared  ground,  he  recites,  speaking 
to  those  around  him.) 

"I'll  help  you  plant  this  little  tree 

That,  now  so  small,  some  day  may  be 
And  leafy  shelter,  deep  and  wide, 
Where  little  birds  may  nest  and  hide. 
I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree." 


Third  Child 

"I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree, 
I'll  place  its  tiny  roots  so  deep, 
Then  whisper  it  to  go  to  sleep 
And  dream  of  little  buds  that  grow 
When  soft  May  breezes  gently  blow. 
I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree." 

Fourth  Chad 

"I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree, 
I'll  water  it  with  tender  care, 

{Pours  water  on  its  roots) 
For  —  who  knows  —  it  may  some  day  bear 
The  best  fruit  in  the  world  to  me  — 
The  fruit  that  grows  on  the  Christmas  tree, ' 

I'll  help  you  plant  a  tree." 

Older  pupil  or  teacher 

"Dear  little  tree,  our  work  is  done, 
May  kindly  sun  and  gentle  dew 
Finish  the  work  now  just  begun. 
So,  little  tree,  adieu." 

Second  older  pupil 

"But,  ere  we  go,  we'll  dedicate 
Your  strength  and  beauty  to  our  state." 

{Three  cheers  may  be  given  to  the  required  state, ) 

{Turning,  commands) 

"Bring  out  the  old  red,  white  and  blue." 
{Four  little  girls  come,  bringing  each  a  fiag^  which  theyj. 
standing  at  four  opposite  sides,  cross  above  the  tree,) 

{Continues,) 

"Grow  tall  and  straight  and  sound  of  heart    -  I] 

This  is  the  wish  of  those  who  love  you, 
For  naught  but  good  will  be  your  lot 
If  dear  Old  Glory  wave  above  you  I" 

{AU  saluU  the  flag,  then  sing  "Star  Spangled  Banner,'^ 
or  ''Red,  White,  and  Blue.''  AU  march  away,  led  by  the  four 
color  bearers.) 

"  Children,  have  you  seen  the  buddtng 

Of  the  trees  in  valleys  low  ? 
Have  you  watched  it  creeping,  creeping 
Up  the  mountain,  soft  and  slow? 
Weaving  there  a  plush-like  mantle,  T 

Brownish,  grayish,  reddish  greeiOOQlC 
Changing,  changing,  daily  hourly,  O 

Till  it  smiles  in  emerald  sheen?"  . 
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Spring    Medicine 

There  is  no  other  season  when  medi- 
cine is  so  much  needed  as  in  the 
spring.  The  blood  is  impure  and  im- 
poverished— a  condition  indicated  by 
pimples,  boils  and  other  ernptions  on 
the  face  and  body,  by  deficient  vitality , 
loss  of  appetite,  lack  of  strength. 

The  be«t  spring  medicine,  according 
to  the  experience  and  testimony  of 
thousands  annually,  is 

Hood's  Sarsapariila 

It  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood, 
cures  ernptions,  builds  up  the  system. 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or 
chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 

^^    MEDALS    AND^BADCES  .     ^ 

School,  College  and  Music  Qaas  puis  and  pins  for 
engraving.    No.  703  Gold,  $1.00.    Sliver,  50  ccnti. 
ARTISTIC  MEDAL  &   BADGE   CO. 
83  NatMU  Street.  New  York  City 

Send  for  Catalogue 
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Prizes  Given 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE 
For  Solving  This  Puzzle 
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5 

8 

Magic  15  Puzsle 

Take  any  number  from  1  to  0  In- 
clusive and  arranfre  them  In  the  squares  so  that 
when  added  together  vertically,  horisontally 
and  diagonally  the  total  will  make  15.  No 
number  can  be  used  more  than  twice. 

Every  one  Moding  an  answer  to  tlib 
pussle  will  get  a  prize.  The  prises  range 
in  yalae  to  piano  buyers  from  $50  to 
$175;  the  nearer  correct  the  answer  tho 
more  Taluable  the  prize. 
SEND  IN  YOUR  ANSWER.  YOU 
MAY  GET  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE. 

Only  ooe  answer  allowed  from  the 
same  family.  I  am  offering:  these  prizes 
in  order  to  introduce  and  advertise  the 
high-grade  Purcell  pianos.  I  will  send 
you  the  prize  you  win,  with  full  particu- 
lars. Send  in  your  answer  at  once,  on 
this  or  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  to 

_  ^  L  S.  PURCELL 


UNDERSIZED  GENIUSES 

There  are  people  who  contend  that  gen- 
ius is  generally  situated  in  the  persons  of 
men  of  few  inches.  Some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  great  height  and  genius 
are  incompatible. 

Lombroso  was  perhaps  the  chief  expo- 
nent of  these  views,  but  other  men  of  note 
have  been  in  accord  with  such  opinions. 

In  support  of  this  argument  Napoleon 
the  First,  Alexander  the  Great,  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe,  Alexander  Pope,  Nelson  and 
Blake  have  been  cited.  The  list  of  men 
of  undoubted  genius  who  have  been  short 
of  stature,  some  almost  dwarfs,  is  long. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  truth  that  many 
of  the  really  very  great  men  have  been 
not  only  small  but  diseased  and  deformed. 
For  instance,  Julius  Caesar,  who  may  be 
classed  among  the  short  men,  was  an 
epileptic.  Napoleon  suffered  from  epi- 
lepsy, Alexander  the  Great  and  Edgar  Al- 
lan Poe  were  dipsomaniacs,  Pope  was 
grievously  misshapen. 

Byron,  although  about  of  average  height, 
was  congeni tally  lame;  Nelson  was  a 
small  man  of  frail  health,  and  it  would  be 
possible  to  tabulate  among  men  of  genius 
of  the  first  rank  a  large  number  who  were 
imder  the  average  stature  and  afflicted 
with  bodily  defects. 

In  Popular  Science  Monthly  Charles  Kas- 
sel  attempts  to  overthrow  the  popular  be- 
lief that  great  minds  and  short  stature  are 
closely  allied.  Mr.  Kassel  looked  through 
biographies  and  concluded  as  a  result  of 
his  perusal  that  so  far  as  Americans  are 
concerned  distinguished  men  have  not  been 
of  short  stature,  but  the  reverse.  He 
also  discovered  that  many  European  eminent 
men   have   been  of  considerable   height. 

In  the  first  place,  when  speaking  of  aver- 
age stature  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  average  stature  of  countries  varies 
greatly.  The  average  height  of  men  of 
this  continent  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches, 
of  Great  Britain  less,  but  the  average 
height  of  the  Latin  races  of  Europe  is 
far  below  the  standard.  Taking  the  average 
height  of  man  as  five  feet  eight  inches, 
Kassel  makes  out  a  goodly  list  of  very 
eminent  men  who  have  exceeded  the  average. 

Of  the  lives  of  230  distinguished  men  ex- 
amined thus  those  of  103  supplied  the  in- 
formation sought  either  in  exact  figures  or 
by  way  of  general  statement,  and  of  these 
personages,  it  appears  that  sixteen  were  of 
middle  height,  fifty-eight  above  and  twenty- 
nine  below. 

Among  the  very  distinguished  men  of 
this  country  were  some  of  large  stature  — 
Charies  Sumner  more  than  six  feet  four 
inches,  Jeflterson  and  Andrew  Jackson  con- 
siderably over  six  feet  in  height.  Among 
those  of  six  feet  and  over  may  be  men- 
tioned Samuel  Adams,  George  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Thackeray,  Charles 
Darwin,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rufus 
Choate  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  list 
of  famous  men  of  medium  height  is  long, 
including  Browning  and  John  Adams. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  curious 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  tall  men  of  genius 
have  had  moderate -sized  heads.  Shelley 
the  poet  was  tall  but  had  a  small  head,  and 
some  of  the  small  men  imbued  with  the 
divine  spark  had  large  heads,  app^arently 
proving  that  the  size  of  the  head  had  little 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  brains. 

Of  recent  deaths  among  men  of  genius 
Tolstoi  was  a  tall,  strongly  built  man  with 
a  leonine  head,  Meredith  was  a  thin,  deli- 
cate looking  man  of  more  than  medium 
height,  Swinburne  was  a  very  short  man 
with  a  somewhat  large  head,  and  Whistler 
was  a  small,  thin  man  with  a  head  of  more 
than  the  ordinary  size. 
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I  b^^a  «  tlU]«  higher    haa  vtij  i ;  CAtA^i  -^  ^'iK'iti  ut 

lAlwt  ttT^"«  cif  fajJitii^a^hl*  ta»l  rflr<minF,  fclc..  ►  on 
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©PklHARY  MEJnODS 
^ethddi,  indudiisKtoursTMin-l  Mrifirrtl!*, 
\a\\\tv  Study.  Hu-iV  Wrtrk.  LiiitJ  Fbi- 
i'f"ir>^il'*iJ  nf  mir  Xt.trmul    DepculimecL 

THE  HOME  C0RR£5P0l«DEkC£  SCHOOL 

ll*pt.    AiSQ ^p<ilii*n    111,    Sui«. 


CLMSSP/MS 

AMD  SAOGES  FOR  College^ 

A,    fiCHOOU  60C(ETV  Offl  LODGE, 

jjn&.    Llt^l"rr«lfi«wllJiknrthr«!«l?tttrianHl 

/j^~Sii.    Ai'urvii.  cm#  or  Iwo  cot>rf  of  0i^i.ikaiA  1, 

^  fittrling  &i1v«ri  £$otaL(i(i,  fz,  DO  d4l.t 
^    SiiTtfFl4t«4   lOe  *i«ii,Si.DO  dK»>t    S«adfiarEkw 
n^_v    CBtaL<4,  SptvEsi  diui  |(ii  >  BlHi  ni«da  far  an  r  SclttJ^I  cr 
TTB^ip    «i'H.-[plr,  &t  tittnrtEva  tiflrc-.   r  int  |4ra  for  Hllmkb, 
'**  ^  eApTlAfI  ei^05,  CO.,  6vt  j;!|0    P'lCHESttn,  ||.1f, 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

We  have  something  new  in  the  supply  cat- 
alogue line  in  our  beautiful  new  catalogue. 
It  is  full  of  ideas  and  inspiration.  It  lists 
the  latest  things  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  well 
as  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies  and  enter- 
tainments. -    Ask  for  it. 

OAKDEN   CITY   EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
169  Wabash  Avna«       ■       Chlcatfo.  Ill 

r— Send  Mq.10  Cente--T 

^Vff*flfc        Md   th*    idlilwMM    of   two  iower-lovtaf 


ttant  Marfuarili  CarniliM 


•tkstrta  Mwli 
Bv  bugmin  eoltoeltoDof  Rtv^  Sktm 
too  eolon;   Swttt  Puu,0f9r  M  ▼arlcOeit 


whiehblMMla4MMtkstrta  Mwtawi  •!» 
BybugmineoltoeltoDof  ^«7«i/  Sham  PmnHu 


L  Asttrt,  floMlBtMd;  NmMtwrtimmu.lttViaaM 
\k3m  FlinU  "PlonlOtoMai*" Md  Bylwad- 
^  aooMly  lUttimtod  ITIh  AaaiMl  OklUoc. 
MWS  e.  N.  UPPINCOTTt  AtoiMr  " 
1U     100  NatfMm Wla.  (OMhoa'ciMACiam 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof, 
Bcauchamp  read  vour  diaracter  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
you  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
his  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC.  Money  bade  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCH AMP,  3583  Eifhth  Avenue,  New  York. 

COMMONWEALTH 
HOTEL 

ONC.) 
Opposite  State  House*  Boston*  Mass» 


rw 

^^fr^ 

Offers  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  for 
$1.00  per  day  and  up,  which  includes  free 
Mse  of  public  shower  baths.  , 

NOTHING  TO  EQUAL  THIS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 
Rooms  with  private  baths  for  $i.co  per 
(lay  and  up;  siutes  of  two  rooms  and  bath 
for  $4.00  per  day  and  up. 

Dining  Room  and  Cafe  First  Class. 
Europeai*  Plan. 

ABSOLUTELY  nREPROOF 
Stone  floors,  nothing  w.xxi  but  the  doors.. 
Equipped  with  its  own  Sanitary  Vacutun 
Cleaning  Plant. 
Long  Distance  Telephone  in  every 
Strictly  a  Temperance  Hotel 

SEND   FOR   BOOKLET 
STORER  F*  CRAFTS.  Gen.  Mtfr, 
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N.  B.  H. 
n  Lightly  and  joyously 
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P^ 


» ft z^ 
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'Tis  April 


J 


Vf^ 


Nina  B  Hartford 


3: 


,^ 


1.  A        bird      note        in         the       air,  A        flow    -    er        here     and 

2.  A       sound      of        nois    •     y     brooks,         New     nests        in         sha    -  dy 


there,  With        green  leaves    nod   -  ding 
nooks,  With         gen    -  lie      breez    -  es 
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all         a  -  bout      to     greet    us       as       we      pass, 
soft     and  sweet     to     rock   them     to      and      fro, 


A     sound   df     buzz  -  ing      bee, 
A      frog  -  gy       in      the      pool. 
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A      blue-  bird      in      the 
In      wa  -  ter      dark    and 
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A  -  pril,  'Tis      A   -  pril.  Be     glad,  now,  and    sing,        *Tis      A  -  pril,  Tis     A 


^^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^M 


pril.  We      wel  •  come  back    the  spring. 


•-r- 
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Rainy  Day  Game 

Laura  Rount&ee  Smith 

(Book  rights  reserred)! 

(The  children  who  represent  Flowers  stand  in  groups.) 

Gardener    I  am  going  away  for  a  little  while.     Be  sure  to 
let  no  one  come  into  the  green  house. 

Rose    Can't  we  let  the  Simshine  in  ? 

Gardener    I  said  let  no  one  in. 

Violet    What  shall  we  do  if  the  Raindrops  knock  ? 
•  Gardener    I  will  fasten  the  door  and  window,  then  no  one 
can  come  in.     ^oes  out,) 

Flowers    I  wonder  where  the  Gardener  has  gone? 

(Sing) 


L.  RouNTREE  Smith 


Rain  Song 


w.  R.R. 


^^eeP^: 


J^:3t 


Pat   -  ter,    pat     -    ter.    What's    the    mat 


m 


^^^fezl^^ 


Hear    the   lit  -  tie  rain  -  drops  clat  -  ter,  Pat  •  ter,  pat  -  ter. 


i 


^^^^^^F^iifEl 


drops    of    rain.     Up   -  on 


5-t  p: 
the     win  -  dow    pane  I 


Rain  (knocking)    Please  let  me  in,  I  am  so  cold. 
Rose    Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want  ? 
Rain    I  am  Rain,  I  want  to  dry  my  toes. 
Violet    We  cannot  let  you  in. 
Rain    Why  can't  you  let  me  in  ? 


Violet    We  cannot  open  the  door. 

Rain    Never  mind,  I  can  come  in  the  window. 

Daisy    We  cannot  open  the  window  either. 

Rain    Can't  you  open  the  window  just  a  crack  ? 

Daisy    No,  we  cannot  open  it  even  a  crack. 

Rain  I  don't  see  why  you  won't  let  me  in,  you  let  the  Sun 
in  one  day. 

Violet    Yes,  the  Gardener  let  the  Sun  in  himself. 

Rain  Oh,  ho !  so  the  Gardener  is  afraid  of  me,  and  you  are 
all  afraid  of  me.  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow.  I  am  not  so  full  of 
mischief  as  my  brother  Hail. 

HoUyhock       What  good  do  you  ever  do? 

Rain    I  give  the  flowers  a  drink  when  they  are  thirsty. 

Lilac    Oh,  dear !    I  am  thirsty  now. 

Rain    Let  me  in.  Lilac,  and  I  will  give  you  a  drink. 

Lilac    I  am  so  afraid  your  feet  are  wet. 

Rain    I  will  dry  my  feet  on  the  mat  if  you  will  let  me  in. 

Poppy    What  other  good  things  did  you  ever  do? 

Rain    I  kept  a  little  stream  from  running  dry. 

Heliotrope    I  have  a  great  mind  to  let  Rain  in. 

Rain  Please  let  me  in,  it  is  so  chilly  out  here  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  freeze. 

(Children  repeat  song  and  Heliotrope  lets  Rain  in,  he  skips 
about  with  an  umbrella,  among  the  children,  and  they  sit  dawn 
and  nod  their  heads.) 

Rain    Oh,  oh!    I  hear  the  Gardener  coming.    I  must  hide. 

(Enter  Gardener.) 

Gardener  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  my^flowers?  They 
are  all  drooping.  Did  I  let  them  get  too  dry?  (He  feels 
flowers.)  Why,  dear  me !  they  are  so  wet  the  Rain  must  have 
come  in.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  crack  in  the  roof.  I  will  look 
for  Rain. 

(The  Gardener  now  runs  in  and  out  among  the  childrenf 
looking  for  Rain,  and  Rain  tries  to  hide^and  then  runs  out.) 

(CofUtnued  on  next  page) 
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Gardener  Well,  Rain  has  been  here,  for 
he  left  his  umbrella.  I  must  wake  the 
flowers.    Wake  up  and  sing  me  a  song. 

(Flowers  sing  very  softly  Raindrop  Song 
again.) 

Gardener    Why  don*t  you  sing,   Helio 
trope? 

Heliotrope  My  feet  are  wet  and  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  a  frog  in  my  throat. 

Gardener  I  thought  you  liked  wet 
weather. 

Flowers  We  know  why  Heliotrope  does 
not  sing. 

Gardener    Tell  me  about  it. 

Flowers  Heliotrope  let  Rain  in  while 
you  were  gone. 

Gardener  I  will  take  Heliotrope  with  me 
next  time  when  I  go  out. 

(Flowers  ail  return  to  seats  and  all  the 
children  sing  Raindrop  Song.) 


What  I  Hear  in  April 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  hear,  dear 
heart, 

When  the  snow  is  melted  away, 
And  I  lay  my  ear  to  the  soft,  warm  ground 

On  a  sunny  April  day? 

I  hear  the  rootlets  running  along, 

Bringing  little  garments  rare 
To  clothe  the  flowers  thajt  have  hurried  up 

To  breathe  the  sweet  spring  air. 

One  carries  a  hood  for  the  Violet  dear. 
Lest  the  air  should  give  her  chills; 

And  one  a  hat  for  the  Dandelion, 
All  trimmed  with  golden  quills. 

Another  brings  a  bunch  of  caps 

Of  pink  and  blue  and  white; 
And  under  each  little  Hyacinth  chin 

They're  fastened  snug  and  tight. 

And  then  I  hear  a  rustle  like  dainty  silks 

As  the  tiny  waists  are  made 
That  over  the  forms  of  the  Tulips  fair 

And  the  Crocus  are  tenderly  laid. 

And  I  hear  them  scamper  away 
To  the  hills  where  the  brooklets  run, 

And,  filling  their  buckets,  they  hasten  back 
With  a  drink  for  every  one. 

—  EUen  Knight  Bradford 


—  A  plan  has  been  introduced  in  the 
manual  training  department  of  the  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  schools  whereby  every  bird  family 
in  the  city  will  be  provided  with  a  home. 
The  boys  in  the  schools  are  busily  engaged 
in  making. about  2000  bird  houses  which 
they  will  place  on  tree  boughs  and  house 
tops  in  readiness  for  the  birds  to  take  posses- 
sion when  they  arrive  from  the  south. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 
A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 
TO  Any  Sufferer  the  Secret 
WHICH  Cured  Her 
From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
only  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
suffered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  prep^aration  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
particulars,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
484C  Custom  House  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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LADIES 

S0V9  Monoy  On 

Your  Shooa 


^ 


llHt  <M.    Fvfet  $3.18  Sifb  Ml.    Frin  $3.18 

Bujryour  thoet  Dirtct  and  save  the  Retailers  profit.  The  veiy  latest  New  York 
Stf  les.  Feokless  In  Fit.  Made  from  the  very  best  of  materials,  and  of  the  best  workmanship. 

Newest  Creations  in  Velvets,  Suedes,  Tan  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Leather,  Gun  Metal 
Calf,  or  Vicl  Kid.    Price  $IJIS»  delivered  free  ^o  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Every  pair  fwtfMitecd  abeohitely  satisfactory,  or  money  courteously  refunded. 

Don't  Delay  send  to-day  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  vou  by  return 
mail,  free,  our  32-page  Art  Style  book,  illustrating  latest  models  of  ladies*,  nne  foot  wear. 

KNICICERBOCKER  SHOE  CO.  «h>^  J»r.i£rSS&Lmii.T. 


WAITHAM  WATCHES  cirEI>''^ 


Bargains  inOiamoflds  and  Watehas 
PULL  JEWELED 

WALTHAM^' 


Hm 


lo  -^  i§ 
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Oflwaiattftd  to  k«*p  Accunt*  Una. 

sDfT  m  Fin  muL,  lux  ctuuHn  m 

-DiA'  A^  J  ^  You  1)0  pot  pBToiH  beu^c?  utiLit  yoa  hnura 

moTnl  KJiijfH.,  lUlS  andctmntnedtViiiBigh-tirado  "  "          *    *- 

any  styU\           "T^*'  ain    Wai- h.  with  PutiOt  Hai                          .      . 

\m,^^  *4  SO  ■  Month  [jJaiii  or  c-nRraviL  ^'n^o,  H|lI:[  \'\  vurjf  cjwti  hands. 

UtmMTEBT  BARQAim  EVER  OFFERED^^I  A  momm. 

No  matLcT  how  fir  awfty  you  Live,  or  boT  nsaU  four  uforf  4r  tAopro«  w* 
THiOIAItimitlOIUaiNiLDIUlQIlD    — -   - - 

>    km  WATCH  otEorr  house 

Ek«L  [>1 59  f)2  tD  M  STATE  ST..  CHfCAfiOltLL 
BROS  &  CO.  ffu  Uraitchn:  PiiUk^rg^  i^-,  5U>tt«.  Mo, 


IS 


S'^ 


li  jMt  ymm  far  m.  hig 

"    ■      dw5 

iKDted  foc^  y**!^!  *°<^  ffiuruitcCMj  UavmMM any nlfrokd 
invpuctiou.    Write  f bt  huidHMi*  1<MI-  pm^*  CatiilvK* 


STENCIL  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  HOflE 


Set  I    Thirteen  Desldne 

I  Border  — floral  ornament — dan- 
delion 

a  Border  —  straight  lines 

3  Border  design  —  pine  cone 

4  Floral  ornament — lily 

5  Conventionalized  floral  ornament 

6  Floral  ornament  —  jonquil 

7  Holly 

8  Floral  ornament 
0  Wreath 

xo  Flower  spray 

zx  Morning  glory  buds 

I  a  Border  —  nasturtium 

X3  Drop  pattern  —  sweet  pea 

Stencilling  offers  many  opportunities 
school  and  home.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
covers,  doilies,  curtains,  cushions,  etc 


Set  II    Seventeen  Designs 

X  Border  of  peacock's  feathers 

a  Border  of  chickens 

3  Holly  border 

4  Mistletoe  border 

5  Marine  border  —  ships 

6  Conventionalized  flower 

7  Floral  ornament 

8  Fleur  de  lis  ornament 

9  Border  of  sunbonnet  babies 
xo  Morning  glory 
XX  Conventionalized  flower 
I  a  Tulip  IS    Apple 
13  Aster                         16    Thistle 

Price»  30  cents  per  tet  14  Border  of  fishes       17    Poppy 

for  the  application  of  design  in  decoration  of  textiles   for  use  in  the 
most  fascinating  forms  of  applied  design,  and  may  be  used  for  decorating 


I^«  S*  3K01R1RIIS*  A-%    01.8L3rt;oKa    l»t:.«   I>oaM3l:^eiBtos*«    AdGnBis. 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  firsiy 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  of  Methods 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBUSHING    COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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**An  honest»  painstaking,  efficient  teachetif  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  ichool  boards 
schools,  colkges  and  private  schools,  have  been  pot  there  by  means  of  teachets^  agencies.    The  foUowing  exec 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    MBJ 
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Eastern  Teachers'  As^ri^^Y 


ESTABLISHED   1890. 

Telephone  Connection 

00    JSironm^ielcl 


Miss  B.  F.  POSTER,  Manager. 

Miss  T*  M.  HA5TlNQ5t  Ass't.  Maiiaser 

Boflit:or». 


ISt:ire^t, 


The  Salary  your  qualifications  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


CVDAAIIOr  TrinUmCP  AOmnV  has  aned  these  pubIUoqsIo  public  and  private  ■cbools 
-y  I  If  AllUOL  I  LAunClld  AQLHII  I  extending  Its  operatiuns  from  &be  AtlanUc  sea  board  to 
the  Paclilc,  Manual  Traininfr.  $600,  Traveling  Companions,  $700,  Principals,  $1300,  Asslstanto,  $800,  Languages, 
SieOO,  Physical  Culture,  $650,  Grammar,  $600,  Primary,  $4M,  Mnsto,  $600.  Oovemesses,  $600,  Drawing,  $600. 
Domestic  Science,  $700.    Kindergarten,  S600,  CHtlc,  $1S00,  Supervisors,  $1900,  Elocution,  $600. 

NOAH  IBONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager.  4,  The  Uler,  Dept.  F,  Syrmcaa«.  N.  T. 


An  agency  registration  places  yon  in  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


-TBAOHKBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  our  DRII«I«  OOURSB  bv  mail.  We  prepare  for  any  cer- 
tificate yon  want.  County,  City,  SUte  BXABf  INATIONS.  OOUR8B8  in  all  snbjecto  for  olvfl  service,  kinder- 
garten, nome  study.    50.000  Students. 

MOAH  LBONARD,  A.M.,  M aii»s«r.  The  Hler,  Dept.  O.  8TRAOUSE,   N.  T. 


You  will  never  rise  higher  than  your  aspirations;  an  agency  registration  broadens  your  opportunities  to  rise. 

A  HT  A  /3.X*1IT^H^  I*  TAlamble  in  proportion  to  lu 
JOLJm  jCSLVXiJNl/  X  inHoence.  If  it  merely  hears 
of  T»eaneiea  and  tells  f|1]LF  A  HP  ^  something  bat  if  it 
yon  about  them  XXX<£^X  la  aaked  to  recommend 
A  teacher  ftnd  reeommenda  1^X*^l^lim^X*lUmCi 
yon  that  la  more.  Onra  XlKXil/UJILJZLXiJM  U» 
THB  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGBN07,  O.  W.  BARDBKN,  Syracoae,  N.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  hicrease  fai  salaries  the  last  few  years. 

THE  TEACHERS'  GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 


EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


-Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  Isacliers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  thefa-  candidates. 


THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

G.  J.  ALBERT.   Manager 
378  Wabash  A  venae,  Chicago.  111. 

Twenty-sixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business.'* 
Western  Offlcest     Kealty  Bnlldind*  Spokane.  Waah.     Idaho  Bnlldind*  Boise,  Idaho 

Superhitendents  depend  upon  agencies  to  fill  vacancies. 
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It  i*  always  wbe  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Cesar."    Retister  Nowl 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  GRADE  TEACHER? 

Do  you  lade  opportunity  of  learning  where  you  can  secure  a  better  position  in  location,  salary,  work,  or  in 
^1  three?    Would  you  like  a  real  good  position?     Then  try  a  Specialist  in  the  business!     Literally  and  triUhfully 
'Vie  have   many   more  poidtions   for  your  sort  than  we  cin   find  teachers  for.      Send  for  "Illustrative   Lists. 
We  fill  places  "from  the  University  to  the  grades."    Yours  for  promotbn. 


B     F.CLARK 


:hicago.  stein  way  hall 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN   OFFICE 


-_YTON    HLC^iCK 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Spring 

'Tis  springtime,  *tis  springtime, 

The  robin  sings 
As,  within  his  breast 

The  love  upsprings, 
And  he  flits  about, 

All  the  soft  Spring  day; 
His  nest  to  make 

Of  the  fragrant  hay. 

'Tis  springtime,  *tis  springtime, 

The  sparrow  cries, 
With  his  hungry  look, 

And  his  saucy  eyes. 
And  he  twitters  loudly 

Beneath  the  eaves, 
To  his  loving  mate 

In  their  nest  of  leaves. 

'Tis  springtime,  'tis  springtime, 

From  out  its  bed, 
The  crocus  lifts  up 

Its  gaudy  head. 
And  daffadowndillies 

Beside  the  stream, 
Drowsily  nod  their  heads 

And  dream. 

'Tis  springtime,  *tis  springtime, 

Says  Mother  Earth, 
And  the  blossoms  all  shake 

Their  sides  with  mirth. 
The  buttercups  paint 

All  the  fields  with  gold, 
And  the  sheep  come 

Frisking  out  of  the  fold. 


The  Robin 

In  the  elm  tree  sat  the  robin  bright, 

Through  the  rainy  April  day, 
And  he  caroled  clear  with  pure  delight, 

In  the  i&ce  of  the  sky  so  gray. 
And  the  silver  rain  through  the  bk)ssoms 
dropped. 

And  fell  on  the  robin's  coat 
And  his  brave  red  breast,  but  he  never 
stopped 

Piping  his  cheerful  note. 


For  oh,  the  fields  were  green  and  glad, 

And  the  blissful  life  that  stirred 
In  the  earth's  wide  breast,  was  full 
warm 

In  the  heart  of  the  little  bird. 
The  rain -cloud  lifted,  the  sunset  light 

Streamed  wide  over  valley  and  hill; 
As  the  plains  of    heaven   the  land 
bright. 

And  the  warm  south  wind  was  still. 


and 


grew 


Then  loud  and  clear  called  the  happy  bird. 

And  rapturously  he  sang. 
Till  wood  and  meadow  and  river  side 

With  jubilant  echoes  rang. 
But  the  sun  dropped  down  in  the  quiet 
west, 

And  he  hushed  his  song  at  last; 
All  nature  softly  sank  to  rest. 

And  the  April  day  " 


ik  to  rest,  T 

rhadpassed.)QlC 
—  Celia  fSaxter 
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IE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


April 

The  swallows  circle,  the  robin  calls: 
The  lark's  song  rises,  faints  and  falls: 
The  peach  boughs  blush  with  rosiest  bloom 
Like  ghosts  in  the  twilight,  the  pear  trees 

loom. 
The  maples  glow,  and  the  daffodils 
Wear  the  same  hue  that  the  west  sky  fills; 
The  moon*s  young  crescent,  thin  and  bright. 
Shines  in  the  blue  of  the  eariy  night: 
And  over  all,  through  all,  April  bears 
A  hope  that  smiles  at  the  winter's  fears. 
—  Sara  Andrew  Shajer 


April 

And  I  am  sunny  April, 

I  bring  the  birds  and  flowers. 
And  if  you  wish  I'll  help  you 

Pass  many  happy  hours; 
Tho'  tears  are  always  ready 

To  chase  the  smiles  away, 
I'm  almost  sure  you'll  like  me 

As  well  as  Sister  May. 

The  trees  and  grass  grow  greener 

Whene'er  I  pass  along; 
The  birds  are  only  waiting 

To  burst  forth  into  song, 
And  long  before  I  leave  you. 

And  go  back  to  my  home. 
The  dariing  Pussy  Willows 

To  Catkins  will  have  grown. 

—  M.  A.  Bartoo 


April 

'Tis  the  noon  of  the  springtime,  yet  never 

a  bird 
In  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  the   maple  is 

heard; 
For  green  meadow  grasses  wide  levels  of 

snow. 
And  blowing  of  drifts  where  the .  crocus 

should  blow; 
Where  windflower  and  violet,  amber  and 

white, 
On  south -sloping  brooksides  should  smile 

in  the  light, 
O'er  the   cold   winter   beds  of  their   late 

waking  roots 
The   frosty   flake   eddies,    the   ice    crystal 

shoots; 
And  longing  for  light,  under   wind -driven 

heaps, 
Kbund  the  boles  of  the   pine  wood    the 

ground  laurel  creeps, 
Unkissed  of   the  sun^ne,  unbaptized  of 

showers, 
With  buds  scarcely  swelled,  which  should 

burst  into  flowers! 
We  wait  for  thy  coming,    sweet   wind  of 

the  south! 
For   the   touch   of   thy   light    wings,    the 

kiss  of  thy  mouth; 
For  the  yeariy  evangel  thou  bearest  from 

God, 
Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the 

sod. 

— John  Greenkaj  WhiUier 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor.  TREMONT  STREET,   BOSTON 

Send  this  "ad"  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  payi— to  pay— to  get—more  pay.    Recister  Nowl 


"^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  an  **if  "  stand  between  you  and  advancement.    Register  in  season. 


WE    WANT   TEACHERS 


Vp  M  il  U  FIIO  ^'^^^  ^<*  KxxnX,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
I  EBIjIIE.K a  ^^  Western  States  in  RmuUlt  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seek  only 
I  M^  W ■■  BlU^^    first  class  teachers.    Send  tor  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  ACENCY 'k!!!:? rt'.'.r mIV.'.^J?"- 


Great  FallSt  Montana 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  edocatlonal  world  of  today. 


^11.0   Soli.o3rxiei.orli.03rzx  ^o^^olxorai'   .A^oxxo3r 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  officials. 
HARLES   W.    MULFORD.  Proprietor        •         •         353  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  1 


GHA 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  It's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS*   AGENCY 


Home  Office 
.   MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 


^N  4|{ency  that  recominends. 

Ninth    year    in    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  agencies  ■—  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The  **Parker*'  Way  Booklet.     Addreaa  either  office 


An  Agency  registration  hicreases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  congenial. 


T*!?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialists  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges,  pub- 
*^  ef      ho  and  private  schools. 

Receires  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Manager  70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Have  you  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


PACIFIC 


XP  A^ueSA*  13th  year.   The  Ageney  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  boilness  tn  Wash* 
■  •-■^w     ingj^n  Oregon,  Idaho.  Montana  and  Alaska.    Register  early.    Compe> 
tent  teachers  tn  demand.   2800  teachers  placed.    FY>r  Year  Book.  Cerlifl* 


AGENCY 


cation  Circular  and  Application  form  write  B.  W. 


IT,  838  New  Yorfc  Block.  Seattle,  Wash* 


Competition  for  p3sitions  grows  sharper  each  year— Lse  every  help. 


WE    PEKSONALLY    KECOMMEND   teachers  to  employers.    Our  fifteen  years' experience   with   the 
Agency  and  our  acquaintance  with  educational  workers  enables  us  to  do  this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
REGISTER  NOW  for  a  better  positbn,  increased  salary,  change  of  climate,  to  be  nearer  home. 
We  can  help  you. 

MISS  ANNA   M.  THURSTON.   Manader 

THE  THURSTON   TEACHERS'   AGENCY.   386  Wabash   Avenue.  Chicago 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  Is  all  the  time. 


The  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency 


A  Saccessfal  School  and  College  Bareaa 

Positive  personal  recommendations. 


All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities, 
in  demand.     Registration  fee  $1.00.     WRiTE  US. 
9  JACKSON    BOULEVARD     •        - 


Competent 
CHICAGO 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


right  now  to  enroll  for  many  good  positions  we  have  been  re- 
quested to  fill.      Enroll  with  us  and  secure  a  better  salar 

Grade  teachers  specially  wonted.     We  personally  recommend  after  careful  investigation. 

H.  E.  Kratz,  Manager  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU,  46  Van  Buren  St., 


Jtter  salary.  T  _ 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Can  They  Read? 

How  often  do  we  hear  and  read  statements  like  the  follow- 
ing, culled  at  random  from  a  magazine:  ''The  principal  of  a 
city  high  school  says:  'The  principals  of  our  grammar  schools 
would  resent  it  should  I  say  it  to  their  faces;  but  the  fact  is, 
I  am  disgusted  in  one  respect  with  the  pupik  they  send  us. 
They  cannot  read,  not  only  do  they  not  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage of  their  books,  but  they  do  not  know  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  it.'" 

Every  candid  teacher  knows  that  there  is  some  justification 
for  this  complaint.  Examples  of  children's  ludicrous  blimders 
in  the  use  of  words  are  continually  coining  to  the  editor's  desk 
from  teachers  who  are  able  to  view  the  situation  with  some 
humor.  Teachers  are  continually  adjured  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  in  their  pupils,  and  yet  the  complaints  continue. 
For  our  part  we  are  convinced  that  the  chief  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  children  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged  to  ask 
questions.  Perhaps  the  classes  are  too  large  to  admit  of  it, 
perhaps  the  teacher  is  too  fond  of  talking  herself,  perhaps 
the  children  are  too  listless  to  know  that  they  need  to  ask 
questions;  but,  for  one  cause  or  another,  they  soon  fall  into 
a  passive  4iabit  of  absorbing  everything,  and  the  teacher 
mistakes  this  habit  or  real  understanding,  imtil  she  is  rudely 
disillusionized  by  some  unfeeling  superintendent  or  high 
school  principal.  All  this  is  the  more  deplorable  because  all 
children  naturally  have  inquisitive  minds  and  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  keep  them  alert  for  the  meaning  of  things  in 
school  as  well  as  out.  The  pupils,  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
should  do  a  part  of  the  questioning  in  every  recitation;  and 
he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  ability  to  ask  pertinent 
questions  and  to  challenge  what  is  not  clear  and  intelligible, 
is  only  second  to  the  ability  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  page  for  himself. 


Have  We  Improved? 

Those  who  contend  that  we  have  made  no  advance  educa- 
tionally over  the  good  old  days  should  read  some  of  the  text- 
books published  for  little  children  of  those  same  days.  In 
an  address  given  before  the  Kindergarten  Convention  of  St. 
Louis,  Miss  Patty  Hill  gives  some  surprising  quotations  from 
early  books  of  song  and  verse  for  kindergarten  children. 
Consider  the  natveness  of  this  one,  for  example: 

The  Yellow  Birds 
I 
I  saw  a  litde  yellow  bird  a-sitting  on  a  limb. 
And  while  I  watched,  another  came  and  sat  down  close  by 

him; 
I  heard  their  cunning  prattle  as  they  twittered  and  caressed, 
While  now  there  are  three  little  eggs,  all  in  a  little  nest. 

II 

"Kate,  Katie!"  cried  the  first  that  came;    "See  Kate,  see 
Kate,  Katie!" 
And  Katie  twittered  and  replied, "  See  Jim-ee,  Jim,  Jimmie : " 
They  bobbed  and  bobbed  their  little  heads  in  merry  mimi- 
cry, 
And  seemed  to  own  me  as  their  friend  as  they  looked  down 
on  me. 


Ill 
Two  weeks  have  passed,  again  I  went  and  looked  up  in  the 

tree. 
There  Katie  sat  upon  the  nest,  demure  and  matronly. 
And  Jim  was  there  a  dancing  round,  a  happy  bird  was  he. 
Three  little  birdlings  more  were  there;   Jim  had  a  family! 

Or  the  fitness  of  this  for  dramatization: 

Bee  and  Robin 
I 

A  bee  was  sporting  in  the  sun. 

So  merry  and  so  free; 
A  robin  near  by  watched  the  fun, 

And  caught  the  little  bee. 

II 

A  hawk  saw  from  his  lofty  seat 

The  robin  catch  the  bee. 
And,  longing  for  such  splendid  treat, 

Down  rushed  he  from  the  tree. 

Ill 

But  slowly  comes  the  huntsman  gray, 

With  gun  and  shot  at  hand, 
He  sees  the  hawk  still  at  his  prey, 

A  crack  comes  from  his  stand. 

IV 

The  hawk  is  lying  on  the  ground 

And  does  not  stir  nor  move, 
The  strongest  am  I  here  around 

I  gave  a  huntsman's  proof. 


A  Letter  from  Turkey 

Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Mardin,  Turkey,  that  has 
just  come  to  the  editor's  desk.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
we  have  good  friends  so  far  away,  and  that  we  are  doing 
something  to  make  their  labors  lighter. 

"Some  unknown  friends  have  sent  me  a  number  of  back 
numbers  of  your  excellent  paper  —  going  back  to  the  first 
number  published  in  1893,  one  year  before  my  coming  here 
as  a  missionary.  (I  had  not  even  heard  of  Primary  Educa- 
tion at  that  time.)  I  have  wanted  to  add  just  a  little  word  of 
appreciation  to  what  others,  probably  many,  have  told  you  — 
and  that  is,  I  do  thank  you  for  the  splendid  things  you  have 
gathered  into  your  paper  for  us  primary  teachers.  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  for  some  time,  and  have  always  read  the 
paper  if  I  could  possibly  find  time  to  do  so,  even  though,  for 
the  past  five  years,  the  special  work  for  me  was  in  the  lunder- 
garten. 

"I  have  just  been  scanning  the  December  numbers  of  1902, 
*o3,  '04,  '05,  '06,  '07,  '08,  for  suggestions  for  our  Christmas 
and  what  a  rich  feast  there  is. 

"  Before  the  coining  of  missionaries,  Christmas  was  not  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  giving  and  making  others  happy,  but  the 
custom  is  gaining  ground  and  you  ought  to  see  the  happy 
little  ones  in  the  kindergarten  who  are  making  a  letter  case 
for  papa  and  scissors  case  for  mother.  The  teacher  said  the 
children  were  in  ecstasies  over  the  pretty  work."  *-^ 
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Readings   in  Great   Educators 

Herbart's  Contribution  to  Modern  Teaching 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

AS  one  passes  in  review  the  classical  writers  on  educa- 
tion, Herbart  stands  out  axxK)ng  them  very  distinctly 
as  having  established  a  definite  conviction  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  teaching  could  be  made  some- 
thing like  a  science,  and  that  every  recitation  ought  to  be  an 
orderly  procedure,  following  the  natural  course  of  the  pupil's 
mind  in  learning.  It  does  not  appear  that  Herbart  has  added 
a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  childhood  and 
youth  as  did  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi;  but  at  the 
same  time,  his  treatment  of  the  learning  processes  and  the 
necessity  of  arousing  the  pupil's  interest  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  economically  and  effectively,  has  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  many  teachers  than  any  other  educational  writing. 
Some  readers  of  these  lines  may  remember  when  Herbart's 
views  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  country.  He 
worked  them  out  in  Germany  upwards  of  one  hundred  years 
ago;  but  American  teachers  did  not  hear  much  about  them 
until  something  like  twenty  years  ago.  The  introduction  of 
his  doctrines  into  America  came  about  in  an  interesting  way. 
A  group  of  young  educational  enthusiasts,  most  of  them  from 
the  Middle  West,  went  over  to  Jena,  Germany,  for  advanced 
study.  There  they  foimd  Professor  Rein  expounding  Her- 
bart's doctrines,  and  illustrating  them  practically  in  a  school 
in  actual  operation.  These  principles  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  American  students,  and  they  came  home 
with  the  determination  to  spread  the  new  gospel  among  our 
teachers.  For  ten  or  fifteen  years  these  Herbartian  enthu- 
siasts literally  compelled  American  teachers  to  listen  to  them, 
and  seriously  to  study  Herbart's  educational  system.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  zeal,  certain  of  the  principles  of  their  leader  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  philosophy  to-day, 
and  they  have,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  been  wrought  out 
into  practice.  The  Herbartian  movement,  as  an  active  propa- 
ganda, has  ceased  almost  entirely,  but  it  has  left  its  impress 
for  good  upon  American  teaching. 

What  has  it  contributed?  First,  it  has  impressed  the  aim 
of  education  as  character  building.  Herbart  did  not  furnish 
us  with  a  dear  or  adequate  definition  of  character,  and  his 
American  disciples  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  processes  involved  in  character  building. 
But  the  ideal  of  developing  a  "strong"  character,  fit  to  cope 
with  contemporary  conditions,  has  unquestionably  come  to  be 
the  predominant  aim  among  educational  people  in  this 
country.  We  are,  of  course,  constantiy  modifying  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  a  "strong"  character  should  be.  Many 
people  think  Herbart  made  it  too  formal  and  too  simple  an 
affair;  though  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  guarded  in  a 
way  against  narrowness  by  insisting  that  an  individual  should 
acquire  interests  in  many  directions,  so  that  he  would  become 
sympathetic  toward  life  in  its  various  manifestations.  Without 
doubt,  as  civilization  develops,  as  culture  accumulates,  as 
social  activities  become  more  and  more  diversified,  our  idea 
of  character  will  change  in  respect  to  details,  and  so  we  shall 
feel  that  Herbart  cannot  be  foUowed  in  all  of  his  suggestions 
regarding  character-building.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  gave  us  a  fundamental  conception,  which  will  probably 
endure  all  tests,  and  survive  all  changes  in  society.  ^r^  J  /> 
While  it  may  be  granted  that  Herbart  is  to  be  creditedf  WtfcV^ 
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having  led  teadiers  to  see  that  character-buflding  should  be 
the  aim  of  education,  still  we  may  differ  with  him  regarding 
the  best  methods  of  achieving  this  dm.  Herbart  thought 
that  literature  and  history  are  of  primary  importance  in  de- 
veloping a  "strong"  all-around  character.  Literature  gives 
us  concrete  pictures  of  human  life,  and  we  can  select  the  par- 
ticular variety  we  wish  to  have  influence  our  pupils.  History 
is  a  story  of  human  development,  and  we  can  so  present  it 
that  it  mH  be  an  accoimt  of  ethical  and  moral  progress.  If 
the  pupil  assimilates  this  moral  material,  he  will  become 
ethical  and  moral  himself.  So  the  Herbartian  reasoning  goes; 
but  many  teadiers  to-day  doubt  the  validity  of  this  Und  of 
educational  psychology.  They  point  to  examples  of  individ- 
uals and  even  of  nations  among  whom  literature  and  history 
are  the  principal  studies,  but  ^ey  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  superior  ethical  ,and  moral  theories  or  conduct.  It  is 
improbable  that  literary  or  historical  people  have  "stronger" 
characters  than  other  groups.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  simple  learning  of  literature  or  history,  even  if  it  be  selected 
from  the  point  of  view  of  illustrating  ethical  and  moral  truths, 
makes  a  pupil  any  more  ethical  or  moral.  One  may  see 
children  reading  literature  and  history  of  this  kind,  but  ex- 
hibiting in  their  own  conduct  no  beneficial  influence  received 
therefrom.  On  the  contrary  they  may  be  peevish  in  their 
relations  to  the  people  around  them,  indisposed  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  odiers,  selfish  in  their  own  enjoyment,  and 
wrapped  up  wholly  in  themselves. 

We  seem  to  be  reaching  the  conclurion  that  the  only  sort 
of  experience  that  is  of  genuine  ethical  or  moral  value  is  that 
which  directly  influences  behavior  so  that  fair  play,  good  will 
and  consideration  for  others  may  appear  to  be  most  worth 
while  in  the  long  run.  After  all,  character  is  conduct  and  not 
mere  reflection  about  conduct,  and  so  studies  which  most 
effectively  cultivate  action  of  an  altruistic  and  useful  sort  will 
exert  the  best  influence  upon  the  pupil's  ethical  and  moral 
nature.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  are  to-day  beginning 
to  lay  greater  emphads  than  Herbart  did  upon  the  active^ 
dynamic  subjects  of  instruction.  Herbart  apparently  attached 
little  or  no  importance  to  manual  and  household  arts,  and 
vocational  subjects  in  general  But  it  seems  now  that  we  are 
coming  to  attaich  chief  importance  to  these  subjects.  We  are 
losing  our  enthusiasm  for  the  kind  of  character  that  is  nourished 
by  literary  and  historical  studies  mainly.  Such  a  character 
is  not  b^  suited  to  contemporary  conditions.  It  is  not 
vigorous  and  masculine  enough.  Of  course,  no  one  will 
question  that  history  and  literature  are  of  importance,  but 
they  must  be  subordinate,  after  all,  to  those  subjects  that  strike 
directly  into  the  springs  of  conduct,  and  that  bring  the  individ- 
ual into  practical  situations  where  he  must  bodi  think  and 
act  readily  and  precisely  and  in  accord  with  the  nature  of 
things,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  errors,  intellectual 
and  ethical. 

Herbart's  name  will  always  be  associated  in  this  country 
with  the  notion  of  interest  in  teaching.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Locke,  Rousseau,  and  Pestalozzi  emphasized  the 
value  of  interest;  but  Herbart  worked  out  the  doctrine  in 
detaO,  and  exalted  it  to  a  prominent  place  in  all  teaching. 
When  the  American  disciples  of  Herbart  began  advocating 
this  doctrine  at  home,  many  earnest  people  were  much  dis- 
turbed. They  thought  if  subjects  of  study  were  made  interest- 
ing in  the  school,  pupils  woidd  not  learn  to  apply  themselves 
to  difficult  tasks.  Any  one  who  has  the  time  for  it,  and  who 
has  not  already  done  so,  might  with  profit  run  over  the  dis- 
cussions in  educational  magazines  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
educational  associations  from  1890  to  1905  approximately, 
noting  what  the  Herbartians  thought  of  the  desirability  of 
making  school  work  attractive,  and  what  the  antagonists  of 
this  doctrine  had  to  say  about  it.  It  was  freely  charged  by 
many  that  if  the  Herbartian  philosophy  were  generally  followed, 
the  schools  would  become  emasculated.  Many  people  thought 
that  for  pupils  to  be  made  interested  in  their  studies  required 
that  they  be  tickled  or  humored  or  cajoled  into  learning. 

But  this  conception  of  the  matter  has  disappeared  almost 
entirely,  and  people  now  see  that  interest  means  a  natural, 
harmonious  relationship  between  the  learner  and  the  objects 
and  situations  presented  to  him  —  a  relationship  in  which  the 
thing  to  be  learned  has  some  significance  for  his  practical  life. 
Herbart  nuuie  it  perfectly  clear  that  to  make  work  interesting 


for  pupils  did  not  mean  that  they  ^%ld  not  exert  themselves. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  thHi  ^j,g^  ^^  young  do  what 
is  adapted  to  their  nature,  they  Will  put  forth  far  greater 
effort  to  accomplish  their  tasks  than  when  they  apply  them- 
selves to  mere  drudgery,  because  it  does  not  minister  to  any 
needs  which  they  feel  at  the  time. 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  a  teacher  is  successful  about 
in  the  measure  that  he  can  make  learning,  in  a  large  sense, 
appeal  to  pupils,  so  that  they  will  go  at  it  with  vim  and  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  probably  impossible  to  make  all  of  the  work  in 
the  school-room  attractive  to  pupils;  at  least  we  have  not  yet 
devised  ethods  which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  this. 
But  the  work  in  anv  p  ogressive  school-room  to-day  is  vastly 
better  adapted  to  the  inte'^ts  of  pupils  than  it  was  twenty 
3rears  ago.  There  is  now  a  quite  different  relationship  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher  from  what  there  was  in  the  olden 
days.  There  is  less  driving  and  coercion  in  these  times  than 
there  used  to  be,  although  the  present-day  school  has  to  con- 
tend with  many  more  distractions  than  the  schools  of  our 
forefathers  did.  If  the  teaching  to-day  were  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  pupils 
would  be  in  a  riot  a  good  part  of  the  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  school  run  on  this  plan  could  be  kept  together  at 
all  without  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  rod.  Of  course  we  have 
not  solved  all  our  problems  yet;  we  have  a  good  deal  still 
to  do;  but  we  are  probably  on  the  right  track,  and  we  must 
keep  moving  straight  on  until,  if  possible,  practically  all  the 
work  of  the  school  will  appeal  to  die  child  so  that  on  his  own 
initiative  he  will  try  to  appropriate  it 

Herbart's  name  wiU  always  be  associated  with  an  orderly^ 
deliberate,  psychological  method  of  conducting  a  recitation. 
No  one  before  his  time  seems  to  have  given  any  particular 
attention  to  this  subject.  There  are  many  to-day  who  feel 
that  Herbart  worked  out  too  formal  a  plan  for  the  recitation; 
but,  nevertheless,  all  really  expert  teaching  follows  substan- 
tially the  order  which  he  prescribed.  No  good  teacher  pro- 
ceeds with  a  recitation  widiout  having  the  pupils  understand 
what  the  subject  for  the  hour's  discussion  is.  Next,  he  gets 
his  pupils'  minds  ready  for  the  new  ideas  to  be  taught  by 
arousing  those  which  are  directly  related  to  them,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  comprehended.  Then  the  new  ideas  are  pre- 
sented in  order  clearly,  first  with  concrete  illustrations  nu- 
merous enough  to  indicate  uniformities  which  will  suggest 
principles  or  laws.  Then  these '  principles  are  stated  ex- 
plicitly, and  they  are  finally  applied  to  various  concrete  situa- 
tions to  which  they  relate.  How  can  anyone  teach  a  success- 
ful lesson  without  going  through  these  steps,  unless  he  is 
simply  conducting  a  review,  or  devoting  a  recitation  to  the 
examination  of  concrete  evidences  upon  which  later  generali- 
zations are  to  be  based? 

To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  Herbart's  views  on  the 
conduct  of  the  recitation  have  contributed  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  American  teaching  than  any  of  his  other  teach- 
ings. There  are  large  numbers  of  teachers  now  who  regularly 
prepare  their  daily  lessons  according  to  the  Herbartian  plan, 
and  the  good  effect  is  evident  in  the  efficiency  of  their  instruc- 
tion. Such  teachers  know  what  they  are  about  when  they 
come  before  their  classes,  and  they  are  able  to  drive  through 
to  some  definite  conclusions.  Those  who  do  not  have  such 
a  plan  in  view  ordinarily  wander  around  d\iring  an  entire 
recitation.  One  who  teaches  according  to  Herbart's  plan 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  definite  and  effective,  providing,  of  course, 
he  is  not  too  formal  and  mechanical,  and  provided,  especially, 
that  he  has  an  abimdance  of  concrete,  well-digested  materisd. 
It  happens  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  that  teachers  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  masters  of  their  subjects,  imagin- 
ing that  if  they  teach  according  to  the  formal  steps  they  will 
not  need  to  be  possessed  of  an  abundance  of  vital  facts  and 
principles  pertaining  to  the  topics  they  are  teaching.  But 
one  does  not  now  meet  such  teachers  very  often,  and  they  will 
probably  soon  have  passed  off  the  scene  altogether. 

We  may  next  glance  at  another  principle  with  which  Her- 
bart's name  will  always  be  connected.  His  views  on  interest 
in  teaching,  and  his  doctrine  of  formal  steps  in  the  recitation 
are  based  upon  the  fimdamental  conception  of  apperception 
as  the  essential  process  in  learning.  The  principle  is  simple 
enough,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  now  familiar  to  all  teachers. 
It  means  simply,  as  applied  to  teaching,,  that^  we  must  always    Tp 
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keep  in  mind  that  new  knowledge  is  apprehended  through  old 
knowledge.  If  we  present  new  matters  without  regard  to 
the  pupQ's  previous  experience,  they  are  likely  not  to  be 
imderstood  at  all.  They  may  be  memorized  but  not  really 
comprehended  or  assimilated.  Herbart  says  that  much  of 
our  teaching  fails  to  establish  relationships  between  old  and 
new  knowledge,  with  the  result  that  the  pupil's  mind  is  not 
knit  together.  He  may  memorize  a  lot  of  unrelated  material 
very  little  of  which  may  be  really  organized  with  what  he  al- 
ready possesses,  so  that  it  can  furnish  insight  or  give  power  in 
action.  It  is  impos^ble  to  see  how  any  teacher  to-day  can 
doubt  the  significance  and  value  of  this  doctrine. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  a  doctrine  advocated  by  Herbart, 
and  which  has  aroused  more  discussion  in  America  than  any 
of  his  other  principles  —  the  correlation  or  concentration  of 
studies.  It  can  be  seen  that  Herbart's  principles,  noted  above, 
natimJly  led  him  to  seek  always  to  establish  relationships 
between  knowledge  in  order  that  new  ideas  may  be  assimilated. 
He  was  distressed  at  the  lack  of  relationship  ordinarily  existing 
between  the  different  studies  in  the  school.  He  saw  teachers 
presenting  eight  or  ten  subjects,  each  one  wholly  independent 
of  the  others;  and  with  all  his  might  and  main  he  urged  the 


necessity  of  having  some  central  study  or  studies,  making  all 
others  directly  related  to  them,  so  that  they  would  constitute 
an  organic  unity  instead  of  separate  entities. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  feasibility  or 
even  the  desirability  of  carrying  out  Herbart's  plan  in  respect 
to  correlation.  But  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  remarking  that  any  student  of  American  education 
knows  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  teachers  have  awak- 
ened to  the  necesaty  of  trying  to  find  natural  and  helpful  re- 
lationships between  the  subjects  they  are  teaching.  While 
they  may  not  have  worked  out  any  theory  of  concentration 
or  of  correlation,  still  they  do  in  a<^ual  practice  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  observe  the  requirements  which  Herbart  insisted 
upon.  One  hears  it  said  constantly  now  that  subjects  like 
arithmetic  and  nature  study,  or  arithmetic  and  manual  train- 
ing, or  history  and  literature,  or  spelling  and  writing,  and  so 
on,  must  be  taught  so  that  one  will  help  the  other.  We  are 
striving  now  for  greater  unity  in  any  day's  or  week's  or  year's 
work  dian  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  no  doubting 
the  fact  that  the  Herbartians  should  receive  credit  for  having 
developed  this  interest  in  rational  unification  of  subjects  of 
study  in  the  curriculum. 


•v^v 


The  Morning  Glory 


Was  It  worth  while  to  paint  so  fair 
Thy  every  leaf  —  to  vem  with  faultless  art 

Each  petal,  taking  the  boon  light  and  air 
Of  Summer  so  to  heart? 

To  bring  thy  beauty  unto  perfect  flower,"^ 
Then,  like  a  passing  fragrance  or  a  smile, 

Vanish  away,  beyond  recovery's  power  — 
Was  it,  fndl  bloom,  worth  while? 


Thy  silence  answers:  "Life  was  mine! 

And  I,  who  pass  without  regret  or  grief, 
Have  cared  the  more  to  make  my  moment  fine, 

Because  it  was  so  brief. 


"In  its  first  radiance  I  have  1 

The  sun!  —  why  tarry  then  till  comes  the  night? 
I  go  my  way,  content  that  I  have  been   -  t 

Part  of  the  morning  lightlffzed  bvVrrOOQlC 
—Fhrmu  Earle  Cooks  Ipi  Harptr's  MagMme 
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In  May 

AucE  E.  Allen 

A  breeze  that  blows 
Across  the  gloom  — 

A  world  brimful 
Of  apple-bloom! 

A  song  above 

The  elm-tree's  bole 
Oh  joy  —  oh-  joy, 

The  oriole  I 


On  Opening  Exercises 

EifHA  Gertrude  White 

THE  P.  S,  sat  at  her  dtsk,  reading  over  the  notice  she 
had  just  finished  writmg.  This  is  what  it  said: 
**  Please  come  to  Miss  Leonard's  oflSce  Tuesday  next, 
4:15  p.  M.,  to  talk  over  a  new  plan  for  visiting  days. 
If  you  need  (or  want)  to  see  some  special  line  of  work,  hand  in 
a  written  request  to  that  effect." 

Miss  Leonard  was  herself  the  P.  S.,  which  means  Primary 
Supervisor.  From  the  depths  of  a  warm  and  loyal  heart  she 
longed  in  the  true  sense  to  magnify  her  oflftce  —  not  for  her  own 
glory,  but  to  make  herself  endlessly  useful  to  the  teachers 
under  her  direction.  This,  as  she  said,  was  a  new  plan  and 
she  didn't  know  how  it  would  work. 

The  two  visiting  days  a  year  to  which  each  teacher  was  en- 
titled did  not  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  teacher  worked 
hard  to  prepare  lessons  for  a  substitute,  made  a  tiresome  trip 
to  a  school  of  her  own  grade,  came  home  more  exhausted  than 
she  would  have  been  by  three  days  of  teaching,  often  bearing 
few  sheaves  from  ^the  day's  gleaning.  Sometimes  she  spent 
three  days  settling  down  her  school  after  the  hours  spent  in 
inexperienced  and  unskilful  hands. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  she  came  home  glowing  with  enthu- 
siasm and  with  hands  full  of  new  patterns,  with  clever 
devices  for  recitation,  systematic  plans  for  some  special  line 
and  a  strong  determination  to  do  better  work.  But  this  was 
the  exception.  Miss  Leonard  knew  that  it  must  be  so,  but 
she  did  think  that  more  might  result  from  the  day's  sacrifice 
of  time  and|  strength  if  the  visit  were  planned  for  instead  of 
being  made  hap-hazard. 

When  "the  girls"  gathered  in  her  office  Tuesday  the  alco- 
hol lamp  was  already  lighted  and  the  little  copper  kettle 
was  singing.  After  each  one  had  been  provided  with  a  cup 
of  tea  and  the  tired  looks  were  smoothing  out.  Miss  Leonard 
broached  her  new  plan. 

She  had  made  a  long  list  of  neighboring  schools  in  each  of 
which  some  one  thing  was  particularly  well  taught.  This 
was  not  an  easy  task.  It  had  taken  days  of  visiting.  It  had 
required  tact  and  discrimination.  She  was  sure  it  w  ould  pay, 
however,  and  she  believed  that  the  hardest  thing  one  can 
do  in  this  work-a-day  world  is  to  try  to  have  an  easy  time. 

So  she  explained  to  the  teachers  before  her  that  the  next 
visiting  day  was  not  to  be  a  wholesale  affair.  Each  one  was 
to  visit  with  the  idea  of  getting'just  one  kind  of  help.  To  save 
the  busy  day  of  previous  preparation  and  the  aftermath  of 
"straightening  out"  each  room  was  to  be  given  a  holiday 
when  the  teacher  visited. 

"I  see  you  want  to  observe  reading  especially,  Miss  Browne. 
If  you  will  go  to  the  Longfellow  School  in  Greenborough,  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  pleased.  Visit  your  own  grade  and  the  one 
above.  Take  notes  on  reading  and  tell  us  about  your  visit 
at  the  next  meeting.  Don't  let  this  be  a  burden,  however.  If 
you  bring  us  just  one  bit  of  help  we  shall  be  grateful. 

"By  the  way,  don't  let  me  hear  of  your  taking  the  7:18 
train,  either.  Your  first  recitation  is  not  until  9:30.  If  you 
arrive  in  time  for  the  second  at  9:50,  that  will  be  quite  early 
enough. 

"Seat  work.  Miss  Carroll ?  Yes,  I  have  two  or  three  good 
places.  Weaving  at  Harwood,  in  Miss  Drummond's  room; 
good  freehand  cutting  (the  only  kind  I  believe  in,  you  know) 
at  Layton;  and  all  sorts  of  things  at  Mr.  Golden's  West  School 


right  up  the  road  two  miles.  TaM^  the  electric  and  get  off  at 
St.  John  Street.  Take  an  early  stB^,  please,  Miss  Carroll,  so 
that  you  may  sec  their  home-made  pottery  wheels  and  other 
things.  Then  you  can  put  in  all  your  time  visiting  differ- 
ent rooms.  Their  handwork  is  so  well  graded,  I  know  you 
will  want  to  see  how  it  works  out  in  all  the  grade's. 

"I  mustn't  forget  to  tell  you,  there  is  a  g<KKl  little  German 
restaurant  just  two  blocks  from  the  school  and  on  the  way  to 
the  Roosevelt  building.  Regular  German  coffee  and  fine 
nut  bread." 

So  it  went  on,  with  an  earnest  effort  to  fit  the  day's  work 
to  each  teacher's  needs  instead  of  burdening  her  with  the 
thought  that  she  must  crowd  everything  into  five  short  hours. 
"Just  as  if  there  would  never  be  another  visiting  day  in  the 
world,"  as  Miss  Leonard  had  once  overheard  a  teacher  from 
a  nearby  school  plaintively  say. 

*  *  *  When  shall  you  go  ? '  Oh,  any  time  when  you  find  it  con- 
venient. Just  let  me  know  two  days  before,  so  too  many 
will  not  go  from  the  same  building.  You  know  how  disap- 
pointing it  is  to  visit  a  town  and  find  nothing  but  empty 
rooms." 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  at  the  next  meeting,  Miss 
Fleming  was  all  ready  to  give  an  account  of  her  visit.  This 
was  her  third  year  of  teaching.  She  had  just  taken  possession 
of  a  room  quite  different  in  character  from  her  previous  one. 
Here  were  no  curled  darlings,  helpless,  affected,  blas^.  She 
knew  that  such  needed  careful  training  and  that  some  one 
ought  to  give  it  with  a  firm  hand,  but  somehow  her  heart  had 
turned  to  these  little  Americans-in-the-making.  They  were 
so  simple  and  genuine,  so  hearty  in  their  pleasures  and  their 
woes.  Brave  little  soldiers,  too  —  not  whining  and  fussing, 
though  they  were  not  always  comfortable  in  material  ways. 

She  had  a  beginning  first  grade,  forty  boys  and  girls,  only 
four  of  whom  were  of  American  parentage.  She  believed  in 
American  ideals.  She  felt  that  her  country's  highest  claim  to 
a  place  among  the  nations  was  that  it  was  meant  to  be  an 
asylum  for  those  in  every  land  who  needed  a  chance  to  rise. 
She  believed  that  it  was  her  first  duty  to  help  these  children 
to  grow  towards  such  ideals  of  character  as  should  make  them 
good  citizens.  She  also  believed  that  they  needed  direct  train- 
ing in  love  of  country  and  their  country's  flag. 

So  far  she  had  not  quite  formulated  a  plan  for  doing  this, 
but  her  visiting  day  had  been  a  help  and  she  was  glad  to  tell 
about  it. 

"The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  long  line  of  tiny  flags. 
They  hung  gently  fluttering  above  the  blackboard  which  bore 
the  program.  'That's  our  sign  manual,'  smilingly  said  Miss 
Leigh.  Tlags  of  all  nations  for  a  school  of  almost  all  na- 
tions.' 

*' Looking  at  the  children  I  was  sure  that  this  was  true. 
Several  nations  I  could  pick  out  for  myself.  I  found  others 
by  inspecting  the  seat-plat  which  lay  upon  the  desk. 

"First  on  the  program  stood  *  Greeting.'  Under  this  were 
four  headings,  Good-Morning,  Hymn,  Prayer,  Rag  Salute. 
Then  in  brackets  were  these  words,  (See  Cadet  Book.) 
A  hand  pointed  to  a  little  red  note-book  which  hung  just 
above  the  blackboard  rail. 

"I  longed  to  ask  about  it,  but  just  then  a  bell  rang  and  the 
children  settled  back  into  their  seats  with  folded  hands. 
The  door  stood  open  and  a  merry  sleighing  song  floated  in. 
'Miss  Snow's  children,'  said  the  teacher  and  clapped  her 
hands  gently,  a  signal  for  enthusiastic  applause  from  her 
pupils.  Then  the  door  was  closed  and  the  opening  exercises 
began.  First  was  just  the  little  *  Good-morning  to  you,' 
which  you  may  hear  in  any  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  I 
received  a  good  many  little  bows  when  *  We're  glad  to  see 
you '  was  reached,  though  no  suggestion  nor  formal  intro- 
duction had  been  given. 

"Next  came  a  little  hymn, ' Do  you  know  how  many  stars?' 
soft  and  sweet.  It  told  of  the  Father's  watchfulness  in  what 
seemed  to  me  a  better  way  than  the  too-comm<m  one  of  *He 
sees  everything  you  do.'  That  awful  all-seeing  eye  has 
haunted  many  a  childhood  as  it  did  mine,  I'm  sure. 

*God  in  Heaven  each  name  can  tell 
Knows  you  too  and  loves  you  well,' 

is  better,  don't  you  think? 
"Then  began  the  prayer. 
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It  was  freely  given  to  me.''    So  she  read  and 


'*  We  fold  our  hands  that  they  may  be 

From  all  our  work  and  play  set  free. 

We  bow  our  heads  as  we  <u-aw  near 

The  King  of  Kings,  our  Father  dear. 

»  We  dote  our  eyes,  that  thev  may  see 

Nothing  to  draw  our  thoughts  from  thee. 

Now  before  we  work  to-day 

We  must  not  forget  to  pray 

To  God,  whd  kept  us  tnro^  the  night 

And  waked  us  with  the  morning  light. 

Help  us,  Lord,  to  love  thee  more 

Than  we  ever  loved  before. 

Be  Thou  with  us  every  day 

In  our  work  and  in  our  play.    Am&n. 

This  is  the  prayer  we  bring  to  Thee, 
Open  our  eyts  thy  works  to  see, 
Raise  up  our  heads  to  pnise  thee  still, 
Open  our  hands  to  do  Thy  will. 

"The  flag  salute  came  next  and  I  was  anxiously  waiting 
for^it.  A  nod  from  Miss  Leigh  brought  a  sturdy  little  Ger- 
msn  to  the  front.  He  took  a  silk  flag  from  its  wire  support. 
Then 'With  great  firmness  he  gave  the  commands,  ''Turn, 
Rise,  Line.  Ready,  Salute."  Forty  chubby  right  hands 
went  through  the  movements  of  a  military  salute  as  Uie  owners 
recited,  'I  give  my  head  and  my  heart  to  my  country.  One 
country,  one  language,  one  flag.'  The  same  hands  waved  in 
time  to 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

"They  went  down  <mi  'Our  country,  our  country  forever  1' 
and  rose  again  at  the  third  repetition  of  the  stirring  refrain. 

"The  children  remained  standing  to  sing  'Some  flags  are 
red  or  white  or  green.'  I  learned  later  that  they  had  a  goodly 
list  of  patriotic  songs  but  the^  liked  the  old  ones  passing  well. 

"When  this  song  was  fimshed,  the  flag-bearer  waved  his 
baniier  to  the  right.  The  children  took  one  step  which 
brought  them  to  a  soldierly  position  near  their  desks.  The 
flag  dipped  and  they  quietly  tock  their  seats.  It  rose  to  a 
vertical  position  and  so  did  every  little  back  in  the  rows  be- 
fore it. 

"  Now  Miss  Leigh  took  a  little  American  flag  from  the  little 
vase*before  her,  held  it  upright  an  instant,  then  gave  with  it  a 
quick  signal. 

"Thereupon  followed  the  most  appropriate  patriotic  poem 
I  ever  heard  recited  in  a  school-room.  Yes,  here  it  is.  I 
copied  it  from  that  wonderful  Cadet  Book.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  was  over  I  flew  at  the  teacher  asking,  'Where  can  I  get  that 
poem  ? '  *  Out  of  my  Cadet  Book,'  she  said  smilingly.  '  Copy 
anjTthlng  you  want  and  I'll  answer  any  questions  I  can  later. 
Paper  in  the  second  drawer.'    Just  listen.    It's  called 

The  Flag  Above  the  School-House  Door 

(A  Recitation) 
In  cities  and  in  villages,  in  country  districts  scattered  wide, 
Above  the  school-house  door  it  floats,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  pride. 
The  poorest  child,  the  richest  heir  —  *tis  theirs  in  common  to  adore. 
For  *tis  their  flag  that  proudly  floats  —  the  flag  above  the  school-house 
door. 

What  does  it  mean,  O  careless  boy,  O  thoughtless  girl  at  happy  play? 
Red  for  the  blood  your  fathers  shed  on  some  far-off  eventful  day. 
White  for  the  loyalty  and  truth  of  coimtless  women  who  forbore 
To  mourn,  but  gave  their  all  to  save  the  flag  above  the  school-house 
door. 


And  blue  —  sweet  hope's  ethereal  blue  —  the  color  of  true  loyalty. 
Red,  white  and  blue  united  in  one  grand,  harmonious  trinity; 
'Tis  yours  to  love!    'tis  yours  to  serve!    'tis  yours  to  cherish  ever  more! 
God  keep  it  ever  floating  there  —  the  flag  above  the  school-house  door. 

In  the  midst  of  the  vociferous  applause  that  followed,  some- 
one asked,  "Who  wrote  it?"  "Harriet  Crocker  LeRoy," 
was  Miss  Fleming's  reply.  "It  was  published  in  The  Youth's 
Companion  several  years  ago  and  copied  into  several  school 
journals,  so  Miss  Leigh  said." 

"What  are  the  other  little  flags  for?"  I  asked.  *0h,  just 
to  make  us  feel  at  home,'  she  answered.  Taking  one  out, 
she  asked,  'What  flag  is  this?'  and  twenty  little  Deutschers 
claimed  it  as  their  own.  *We  have  two  mmutes  more. 
Would  you  like  to  sing  your  German  song?'  Vigorous  nods 
replied,  and  all  sang  softly  the  German  version  of  /Sleep, 
bji)y,  sleep.' 

"Then  a  little  blonde  in  a  front  seat  murmured,  'Couldn't 
we  sing'  —  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  she  said,  but  Miss  Leigh 
evidently  did.  *Yes,  if  you  will  work  fast  afterward,'  and 
started  what  she  told  me  later  was  a  well-known  Swedish 
nursery  rhyme. 

"A  quick,  explicit  command  started  them  all  at  work  and 
then  she  turned  to  me.  I  suppose  I  looked  puzzled,  for  she 
said, '  Well,  what  is  it  ? '  with  a  whimsical  look  in  her  eyes.  I 
stumblingly  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  foreign  s(Higs,  say- 
ing that  I  had  been  told  we  ought  to  confine  the  children  strictly 
to  English,  if  we  wished  to  Americanize  them. 

"*I  don't  think  so,'  was  the  decided  reply.  *But  that's  a 
big  subject.  The  music  teacher  will  be  here  at  10:30.  If 
you  like,  I'd  be  glad  to  go  over  the  subject  with  you  then.' 

"So  we  went  up  to  the  office,  when  the  singing  lesscm  be- 
gan, taking  with  us  the  redoubtable  Cadet  Book. 

" '  Now  we  can  talk  in  comfort  for  twenty  minutes,'  she  said, 
as  she  gave  me  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  room.  'So 
ask  anything  you  wish.' 

"'Well,  then,'  I  said  hesitatingly,  'it  seemed  lovely  and  the 
children  enjoyed  it  so  nmch,  but'  —  'But  you  think  it  in- 
consistent with  what  came  before?  I  don't  believe  it  is.  I 
have  a  deep-rooted  belief  that  it  was  the  transplanted  English 
love  of  justice  that  brought  about  the  Boston  Tea-party.  In 
the  same  way  our  little  Germans  and  Swedes  and  Hungarians 
will  bring  the  special  qualities  oi  their  own  nations.  That 
is  what  we  want  them  to  do  —  to  bring  them  freely,  con- 
sciously as  weU  as  unconsciously.  For  my  own  part,  I  want 
them  to  bring  them  with  pride,  not  to  hide  them  away  in  shame 
and  contempt  as  is  so  often  done.  Transition  stages  are  al- 
ways dangerous,  you  know,  and  if  our  children  learn  to  feel 
contempt  for  their  parents'  language,  the  next  step  will  be  con- 
tempt for  the  parents  themselves,  and  that  is  fatal.  I  will 
not  hdp  to  build  up  a  division  wall  of  language  between 
parent  and  child  —  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  leave  a  little  gate 
between,'  she  added  laughingly.  In  the  eariy  stages  of  the  . 
world's  history,  conquer^  nations  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  language  of  their  conquerors.  This  seemed  to  be  neces- 
sary and  it  really  was  successful.  But  these  children  and 
their  parents  are  not  conquered  citizens,  they  are  adopted 
citizens.  The  question  with  me  is  this:  Will  they  be  better 
citizens  for  cuttmg  loose  entirely  from  the  country  they  have 
left,  forgetting  their  own  lands  and  plunging  at  once  into  our 
form  of  civilization,  whose  history  they  don't  know  and  don't 
care  for?  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course,  I  know  that  many 
people  do  not  hold  this  opinion.    I  know  one  man,  a  good 
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man  and  a  good  teacher,  who  would  think  it  wrong  to  say  as 
much  as  "Good-morning"  in  German  to  a  new  pupil.  He 
forbids  one  ward  of  German  on  the  playground.  From  one 
point  of  view  he  is  right  The  best  way  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage is  to  be  compelled  to  speak  it.  But  if  our  children 
speaJiL  English  for  us  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes  during  the 
day,  careful,  accurate,  elegant  English,  why  begrudge  them 
ten  mintues  of  free  speech  in  their  own  language,  when  it 
gives  them  such  pleasure? 

''*  There  is  a  practical  side  to  this  also.  If  you  and  I  wish 
to  learn  conversational  German  we  must  do  so  at  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  These  children  can  learn  it 
incidentally  and  free  of  expense.  But  do  they?  No!  Their 
parents  constantly  tell  me  that  they  will  not  talk  German  at 
home.  If  spoken  to  in  German,  Uiey  reply  in  English,  and 
so  they  lose  the  art  of  German  speech.  I  would  prefer  that 
they  retain  their  own  language  and  add  English  thereto. 
One  of  my  best  friends  tells  me  that  as  a  child  she  spoke  beau- 
tiful German.  When  she  began  to  go  to  school  she  dropped 
it.  Why?  Because  the  other  children  made  fun  of  her.  I 
don't  mean  to  have  my  children  deprive  one  of  their  number 
of  a  fine  useful  accomplishment,  so  I  encourage  them  to  think 
that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  sing, "  Schlaf ,  Kindlein, 
schlaf."  *My  friend's  nephew  with  a  French  mother  and 
a  German  father  is  now  studying  elementary  French  and  Ger- 
man in  a  preparatory  school  away  from  home.  He  might 
just  exactly  as  well  have  saved  the  time,  money  and  home- 
sickness involved. 

"'You  understand  I  don't  want  to  teach  German.  I  just 
want  them  to  know  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  how  to  speak 
the  language  so  they  won't  feel  obliged  to  drop  it.  I  keep  say- 
ing German,  but  I  mean  any  other  language  just  as  much.  I 
do  really  envy  the  little  woman  in  the  store  across  the  way  who 
talks  to  her  customers  in  any  one  of  four  or  five  languages. 

"'Now  that's  an  awfully  long  preach,'  she  concluded,  'and 
of  course  it's  a  question  you  must  decide  for  yourself.  That's 
my  standpoint,  however,  and  that's  why  I  am  going  to  let  my 
children  dance  the  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  dance  for  you  when 
we  go  down  stairs.  Do  you  know  it?  I  found  it  in  Miss 
Hofer's  "  Children's  Singing  Games,"  and  my  youngsters  love 
it.  It's  a  pretty  thing  to  use  in  an  entertainment  too.  There 
is  a  list  of  books  on  page  24  of  the  Cadet  Book  and  several 
dancing  and  game  books  among  them.' 

"By  the  way,  I  haven't  told  you  about  that  book  yet.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  red  leather  note-book.  On  a  fly-leaf  was 
printed  Ye  Booke  op  ye  Cadette.  There  was  a  preface 
stating  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  cadets  and  substitutes,  charg- 
ing them  to  read  over  the  table  of  contents  before  beginning 
work.  I  read  it  myself.  There  I  found  her  opening  exercises 
in  full.  Next  came  a  hymn  list,  a  '  songs  by  seasons'  list  and 
a  group  of  stirring  patriotic  songs,  in  each  case  telling  where 
t)iey  might  be  found.  Then  came  a  general  plan  of  dbrawing 
for  the  month  with  many  suggestions  for  carrying  it  out,  a 
list  of  clay  lessons,  seat  work  plans,  a  page  or  two  on  the 
duties  of  cadets,  on  writing,  on  scrap-book  making,  word  work 
for  seat  work,  a  scheme  of  easy  cutting  —  that's  all,  I  believe. 
'Was  it  her  own  idea?'  I  a^ed  the  same  question  and  she 
said,  'No,  but  it  is  such  a  help.  Don't  you  know  how  ham- 
per^ a  substitute  sometimes  is  by  not  knowmg  one  thing 
about  your  work?  My  program  is  quite  explicit.'  (It  was, 
indeed)  but  this  is  better!  She  assured  me  the  credit  was 
not  hers,  but  belonged  to  one  Antoinette  Canfield  who  had  a 
tiny  artkle  about  it  m  one  of  the  journals. 

"As  I  looked  through  it,  I  aisked  a  hundred  questions. 
When  I  read  the  prayer  which  I  had  liked  and  mean  to  use, 
I  asked  where  she  found  it.  She  laughed  a  little  and  said, 
'I'm  somewhat  like  a  five-year-old  niece  of  mine  who  asked 
her  mother  when  she  would  be  old  enough  "to  mix  up  a 
prayer  for  herself."  That's  what  I  did.  I  took  part  of  a 
kindergarten  prayer  which  a  friend  gave  me  and  put  in  the 
little  hynm.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  you  any  more  definite  in- 
formation, but  that's  truly  aU  I  know.' 

"When  I  had  copied  all  I  wanted,  looked  over  a  pile  of 
work  and  had  several  specimens  bestowed  upon  me,  traced  a 
pattern  or  two  and  been  given  a  course  of  study,  she  handed 
me  a  book  saying,  'Here  is  one  of  my  greatest  treasures. 
I'm  sure  you  will  like  it  whether  you  are  a  Kiplingite  or 
not.' 


"The  book  was  'Puck  of  Pook's  Hill'  and  to  finish  my  re- 
port (I'm  sure  I  have  talked  too  much  already)  I'm  going  to 
read  the  poem  to  you.  It  seems  to  say  just  what  I  want  to 
give  my  children  as  an  ideal." 

So  she  read  the  beautiful  poem  which  little  children  readily 
learn  and  partly  understand  and  then  the  girls  went  home. 
She  was  not  surprised  when,  the  next  morning,  Miss  Rowe 
appeared  in  her  door  to  ask,  "  Do  you  care  if  I  use  one  stanza 
of  that  poem?"  Bemg  assured  that  she  was  more  than  wel- 
come to  do  so,  she  departed.  Three  days  later,  passing  her 
door.  Miss  Fleming  heard,  in  rousing  tones: 

Land  of  our  birth,  our  faith,  our  pride, 
For  whose  dear  sake  our  fathers  died, 
O  Motherland,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Head,  heart  and  hand  in  the  years  to  be. 

Droppmg  into  Miss  Harwood's  room  one  day  she  found  a 
class  busily  engaged  in  copying  quotations  from  the  black- 
board. In  the  front  row  gay  little  Oscar  Strauss  was  scrib- 
bling away.  All  were  more  or  less  industrious  except  one. 
"Teasing  Tom"  Graham,  in  the  back  seat  with  his  fists 
rammed  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets  and  his  long  legs 
stretched  tmder  the  desk  before  him,  gazed  with  puzzled  gloom 
at  these  lines: 

Teach  us  the  strength  that  cannot  seek 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak. 
That  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man's  strength  to  comfort  man's  distress. 

Was  he  catching  from  these  most  manly  words  a  glimpse  of 
a  new  ideal  of  manliness?  Miss  Reming  believed  he  was, 
and  rejoiced.  Though  we  may  not  even  be^  to  think  about 
"another  story,"  we  may  hope,  believe,  rejoice  with  her. 


The  Brook 
Maxtde  M.  Grant 
Through  daisy-sprinkled  meadows, 

The  brooklet  runs  along. 
And  to  the  violets  on  its  banks 

It  smgs  a  little  song. 
*Be  sweet,  be  good,  be  ever  gay, 
And  do  your  duty  every  day." 


w! 


^  child  of  riary 
.1//  puMhe   birdh' 
Own  joi)Oi;3ne53 
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The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart: 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 

To  eat  with  apple-tart. 


The  G)w 


She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there,         And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  yet  she  cannot  stra^,  And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 

All  in  the  pleasant  open  air,  She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

The  pleasant  light  of  day;  And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 

—  From  a  ChUd^s  Garden  of  Verses,  b   R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Picture  Lessons 

Lypia  Margaxet  Whbur 
The  Song  of  the  Lark 

(Painting  by  Jules  Breton) 

Lesson  I 
Oral 

DISCUSS  the  picture  in  class,  drawing  from  the  children 
their  own  dioughts  about  it.  Bring  out  further  de- 
tafls  by  questioning,  and  write  them  all  on  the  black- 
board. Some  of  diese  questions  will  be:  What 
is  this  girl  doing?  What  has  she  in  her  hand?  Where  is 
she  ?  What  kind  of  a  field  is  it  ?  What  time  of  the  ^ear  does 
this  show  it  to  be?  What  time  of  day  do  you  thmk  it  is? 
(Early  morning.)  Why?  (Appearance  of  the  sky.)  To 
what  is  the  girl  listening  ?  Where  is  the  bird  ?  How  can  you 
tell?  What  kind  of  a  bird  is  it?  (Lark.)  What  makes  you 
think  so?    Is  the  girl  rich  or  poor?    ^ere  does  she  live? 

Tell  the  class  something  about  the  artist.  Jules  Breton 
was  a  French  artist  and  poet,  bom  in  1827.  He  lived  in  the 
country  a  part  of  his  life,  and  most  of  his  pictures  are  of  the 
French  peasants.  Show  some  of  his  other  pictures,  if  possi- 
ble. "The  Song  of  the  Lark"  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
original  is  in  beautiful  colors. 

Have  this  word-list  on  the  blackboard.  Jules  Breton,  artist 
in  France,  peasant,  early  morning,  sunrise,  a  wheat-field,  a 
sky-lark,  high  in  the  air,  sickle,  late  summer,  beautiful  colors. 


painted,  "The  Song  of  the  Lark."    Use  these  words  in  oral 
sentences. 

WriUen 

Write  origmal  sentences  about  the  picture,  usmg  the  words 
in  the  list  on  the  blackboard.  This  is  seat  work.  Insist  on 
the  correct  use  of  capital  letters,  periods,  and  question  mariis. 
Have  the  work  read  aloud,  corrected,  and  copied  in  note- 
books kept  for  this  purpose.  May  be  used  in  review  as  sup- 
plementary reading. 

Lesson  H 

Oral 

Description  of  "The  Song  of  the  Lark"  by  the  class. 
Review,  briefly,  the  previous  lesson.  Accept  only  complete 
statements  in  answer  to  questions.  Call  for  answers  from 
several  members  of  the  class,  and  write  the  best  on  the  black- 
board. Arran^  the  questions  so  that  each  answer  will  hdp 
in  the  description  of  die  lesson.  These  may  be  as  follows: 
Who  painted  this  picture?  When  did  he  paint  it?  Who 
was  he?  In  France,  what  are  the  farmers  called?  Where 
did  Jules  Breton  live  ?  What  kind  of  people  did  he  put  in  his 
pictures?  Which  is  his  best  picture?  What  did  he  call  it? 
(Explam  here  Uiat  a  new  paragraph  must  be  begun  because 
die  rest  of  the  story  tells  about  the  picture.  Each  paragraph 
has  a  special  topic.)  What  is  "The  Song  of  the  Lark"  a 
picture  of?  Where  has  she  gone?  What  time  of  the  day  is 
It  ?  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?  (Teach  the  class  that  several 
short  sentences  may  be  put  together  to  make  one.)  What  j 
has  the  girl  in  her  hand?    Why  ^''Q^^^^^V^  ^^  wwk?  |^ 
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Why 


Where  is  the  lark?    Why  does  the  girl  stand  so  still? 
do  you  like  this  picture? 

WriUen 
Copy  the  story  in  the  Language  note-books.    Have  it  read 
by  several  members  of  the  class. 

The  Song  of  the  Lark 

This  picture  was  painted  many  years  ago  by  Jules  Breton. 
He  was  a  French  artist.  In  France,  the  farmers  are  called 
peasants.  Jules  Breton  lived  m  the  country  and  he  pamted 
many  pictures  of  the  peasant  people.  This  picture  is  one  of 
his  best.    He  called  it  "The  Song  of  the  Lark." 

It  is  the  picture  of  a  peasant  girl.  She  has  come  to  the 
field  early  m  the  morning,  to  help  cut  the  grain.  She  has  her 
sickle  in  her  hand.  She  has  stopped  her  work  to  listen  to  a 
sky-lark  that  is  singing  high  m  the  air.  Her  head  is  lifted, 
and  she  stands  very  still  so  that  she  may  hear  every  note. 

'  ^^    *        Lesson  III 

RdaUd  Memory  Gems 

h',^  ^ow  rings  the  woodland,  loud  and  long; 

r  :•  ^f  f  The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 

And  dxowned  in  yonder  living  blue, 
The  lariL  becomes  a  sightless  song. —  Tennyson 

H  Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air, 

"•  w  A  shaft  of  song,  a  winged  prayer; 

As  if  a  soul,  released  from  pain, 
Were  flying  back  to  heaven  again. —  LongfeUaw 

The  year's  at  the  spring,  and  day's  at  the  mom, 
Mominff's  at  seven;  the  hillside's  dew-pearled, 

,        The  lark's  on  the  wing,  the  snail's  on  the  thorn; 

;        God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world. 

—  Browning 


his 


The  Song  of  die  Lftik 


Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May? 
Not  the  prettiest  one,  not  the  wittiest  one  I 

Nor  die  with  the  gown  most  gayl 
But  die  that  is  pleasantest  all  the  day  through, 
With  the  pleasantest  things  to  say  and  do — 

Oh,  she  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May  I— Kon/A'*  Companiem 


A  Type  Lesso/)  on  Nature 

Study  Correlated  with 

Language  Work 

Myrtle  H.  Cruzan,  Teacher  of  English  in  the  Monticello 
High  School 

AT  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  demand  for  nature 
study  in  the  schools  and  so  few  really  practical  sugges- 
tions for  the  helpless  teacher  who  is  at  a  loss  how  to 
attack  this  formidable  subject,  a  definite  type 
lesson  ought  to  prove  helpful.  Nature  study  is  becoming 
more  firmly  established  all  the  time  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  will  find  a  real  place  in  the  schools  as  an  organized 
subject  sooner  or  later.  But  the  teaching  of  nature  study 
can  never  become  effective  until  we  teach  it  to  gain  definite 
ends  as  we  do  the  other  subjects.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  laboratory  method  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  used. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  must  get  away  from  mere  sentimen- 
tality and  gush  and  come  down  to  definite  and  efifective  work. 

We  need  nature  study  sentiment,  but  not  sentimentality. 
There  must  be  enthusiasm  and  a  live  interest;  in  ottier  words, 
ve  must  catch  the  spirit  of  nature  study.  But  if  we  go  no 
lurther  than  that  our  teaching  will  get  nowhere.  When  it 
comes  to  the  actual  work,  we  must  have  specific  lessons  and 
specific  aims  and  it  is  in  this  that  we  receive  least  help. 

In  general,  nature  study  should  create  in  the  child  a  health- 
ful, wholesome  mterest  m  his  environment;  it  should  tend  to 
produce  in  him  an  inquiring  or  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind. 
In  order  that  nature  study  be  legitimately  differentiated 
from  the  biological  sciences,  the  teacher  should  avoid  th ^  use 
of  technical  terms  and  mere  book  work.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  should  avoid  reducmg  the  work  to  mere  gushing 
sentiment. 

I  taught  this  lesson  to  a  second  grade  in  April  when  a  *'  new 
never-before-experienced  spring"  was  before  the  pupils 
and  myself.  Before  presenting  such  a  lesson  as  this  it  would 
be  well  to  take  the  class  out-doors  for  some  observation  work, 
dealing  with  the  subject  matter  about  a  week  beforehand. 
During  the  time  between  this  observation  work  and  the  actual 
lesson,  the  interest  mi^ht  be  stimulated  by  having  the  children 
report  from  time  to  time  any  new  observations. 

During  the  short  time  that  I  had  taught  this  particular 
class,  my  general  aim  had  been  to  develop  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  pupils  by  a  method  of  questioning  which  required 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  from  actual  observation.  So  far 
the  work  had  dealt  only  with  birds,  with  special  reference  to 
adaptation  to  environment. 

My  specific  aim  in  this  lesson  was  to  study  with  the  children 
the  tools  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker.  Two  periods  m 
nature  study  and  two  in  language  work  were  used  altogether. 
The  only  materials  at  hand  were  a  stuffed  specimen  of  the 
woodpecker  and  some  pictures.  Pictures  alone  might  have 
been  used. 

Lesson  I 
PreparaHan 

Teacher  How  many^of  you  remember  the  robin  that  we 
talked  about  notVllong  ago?  What  kind  of  a  foot  has  the 
robm?  Why?  What  kmd  of  a  beak?  Why?  Have  you 
seen  any  robins  since  our  last  lesson  ?  What  were  they  domg 
when  you  saw  them? 
PresenUUian 

(Teacher  shows  a  specimen  of  the  redr-headed  woodpecker 
to  the  class.) 

I  think  all  of  you  children  know  this  bird.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is?  What  do  you  know  about  the  woodpecker? 
I  wonder  if  you  can  find  out  something  new  about  it  — 
somethmg  that  you  have  never  noticed  before  ?  (The  children 
are  allowed  to  observe  the  bird  for  some  time  and  to  report 
observations.)  There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
woodpeckers;  so  this  woodpecker  has  a  particular  name  of 
his  own.  What  would  you  call  him?  He  is  called  the  red- 
headed woodpecker.    You  can  easily  see  why  he  is  so  called. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  the  woodpecker  lives  and  some  of  the 
things  he  does? 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  know  that  the  woodpecker  is  a 
carpenter.    Carpenters  have  tools  with  which 
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Has  the  woodpecker  any  tools?  Do  all  birds  use  their  beaks 
as  the  woodpecker  uses  his  ?  Then  his  b^ik  should  be  differ- 
ent from  theirs.  In  what  way  would  you  expect  it  to  be 
different  from  the  robin's?  Is  it?  Since  the  woodpecker 
uses  his  beak  as  a  sort  of  pick,  you  see  it  is  very  hard  and 
sharp. 

What  kind  of  a  foot  has  the  robin?  Why?  Notice  the 
woodpecker's  foot.  In  what  way  is  it  different  from  that  of 
the  robin's?  Why  should  it  be  d^erent?  Does  the  wood- 
pecker perch  on  a  twig  or  limb  as  the  robin  does?  I  wonder 
if  you  have  ever  seen  the  ice-man's  nippers  —  those  big  iron 
pinchers  with  which  he  carries  cakes  of  ice?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  foot  of  the  woodpecker  locks  something  like  those 
nippers  and  it  is  used  m  much  the  same  way.  It  must  grasp 
the  tree  and  hold  on  and  it  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  bird's 
body,  just  as  the  nippers  must  hold  on  to  the  ice  and  bear  its 
weight.  Suppose  the  front  toes  were  long  and  the  hind  toes 
short  ?  Could  the  woodpecker  hold  on  as  well  ?  Hold  your 
hand  in  the  position  the  woodpecker's  toes  are  in  when  he  is 
on  the  tree.  Now  place  your  fingers  in  the  position  the  robin's 
toes  are  m  when  he  is  perching.  We  see  diat  the  toes  should 
be  the  same  length  when  the  bird  uses  them  to  hang  on  the 
side  of  a  tree  with,  but  that  they  should  not  be  of  tibe  same 
length  when  he  perches  on  a  lunb.  Why  should  this  bird 
have  short  toes  and  long  legs? 

The  woodpecker  uses  his  tail  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  When 
he  hangs  to  a  tree  and  hammers,  he  needs  a  brace;  so  he  uses 
his  tail  for  a  prop.  How  is  his  tail  different  from  the  robin's? 
Notice  how  very  long  his  tail  is.  See  hpw  stiff  and  spmy  his 
tail  is.  Why  should  it  be  so?  Have  you  never  seen  a  wood- 
pecker hanging  to  a  tree  and  propping  himself  with  his  tail? 

The  woodpecker  has  still  another  tool.  It's  a  very  funny 
one  —  his  tongue.  It  is  long  and  sticky  and  baibed.  We'U 
find  out  a  little  later  why  he  needs  this  kind  of  a  tongue. 

Lesson  •  II  Written  Language 
My  particular  aim  in  this  lesson  was  to  have  the  children 
reproduce  in  their  own  words  some  of  the  interesting  things 
they  had  learned.  Pencils  were  used  m  this  exercise  because 
pens  would  have  been  harder  to  manage,  as  they  were  occupied 
chiefly  in  expressing  their  own  thou^ts  and  were  unable  to 
devote  so  much  attention  to  form. 

PreserUatian 

Teacher  How  would  you  like  to  play  a  game  to-day? 
Do  you  think  that  you  could  play  that  you  are  woodpeckers? 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  yourselves  but  not  with  your 
lips.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  me  first?  (Words  under- 
lined below  were  written  on  the  blackboard  as  the  teacher 
talked.) 

I  diink  you  would  better  begin  this  way  so  that  I  may 
know  who  you  are: 


I  am- 
I  live  - 


Perhaps  you  will  want  to  tell  me  something  about 
feathers.  And  I  think  you  will  want  to  speak  about  my 
beak.  If  you  do,  you  will  need  the  word  hammer  and  the 
word  hard.  I  should  like  to  know  about  your  feet;  how 
many  toes  you  have;  and  a  great  many  other  things.  I'm 
quite  sure  you'll  want  to  tell  me  about  your  tail.  Here's  a 
word  you  may  want  to  use  —  prop.  Besides  all  the  other 
things  I  want  to  know,  I'd  like  to  know  about  your  queer 
tongue.  You  may  use  these  words  if  you  need  them,  rounds 
sticky. 

Think  just  a  minute  and  see  if  there  is  any  word  that  you 
need  that  you  do  not  know  how  to  spell. 

Lesson  HI 

In  this  lesson  we  continued  the  study  of  the  woodpecker. 
I  planned  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the  talking  rather,  than  to  use 
the  question  method. 

Teacher  Yesterday  we  talked  about  the  tools  of  the  wood- 
pecker. What  tools  did  we  learn  the  woodpecker  has  ?  Tell 
me  what  you  know  about  his  beak?  His  feet?  His  tail? 
His  tongue? 

We  are  gomg  to  find  out  what  the  woodpecker  eats.  Do 
you  know  what  he  eats?    The  woodpecker  can  catch  flies 


while  he  is  on  the  wing  and  he  likes  them  for  food.    He  is 
especially  fond  of  acorns  and  beechnuts. 

Sometimes  he  stores  away  nuts  for  food.  He  hides  them 
in  hollow  trees,  in  knot  holes,  in  cracks,  and  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
places.  The  woodpecker  eats  grasshoppers,  too.  Once  a 
woodpecker  stored  away  almost  a  hundred  grassb<q>pers 
and  kept  them  to  eat  in  winter.  He  also  eats  beetles,  some 
kinds  of  berries,  and  dried  seeds. 

Have  you  ever  split  open  an  old  piece  of  rotten  wood  and 
found  in  it  some  things  that  look  like  worms  ?  They  are  called 
^bs.  The  woodpecker  is  very  fond  of  these  gpihs  which 
live  in  the  wood  of  trees,  but  how  do  you  suppose  he  gets 
them?  He  listens  and  hears  the  grub  boring  in  the  wood. 
Then  he  goes  to  work  with  a  will  and  hammers  with  his  beak 
imtil  he  makes  a  large  enough  hole;  then  he  darts  out  his 
long  ton^e  and  runs  it  right  through  the  grub  and  draws 
it  into  his  mouth.  What  keeps  the  grub  from  slipping  off 
of  his  tongue? 

The  woodpeeker  is  a  very  noisy  active  bird.  He  makes  a 
loud  rolling  sound,  ker-r-ruck,  ker-r-ruck^  which  is  much  like 
the  sound  which  the  tree-toad  makes.  He  seems, to  enjoy 
noise.  He  cannot  sing;  so  he  makes  music  to  call  his  mate 
by  rapping  on  trees,  tin  roofs,  and  telegraph  poles. 

Every  spring  the  woodpecker  builds  a  new  nest.  His  nest 
is  very  different  from  the  robin's.  Do  you  know  what  kind 
of  a  nest  it  is?  First  he  chooses  a  stump  or  tree  or  even 
telegraph  pole,  about  the  first  of  May,  for  his  home.  He  b^;in8 
to  build  his  nest  by  striking  out  with  his  beak  a  circle  as  large 
as  his  doorway  is  to  be.  (Teacher  puts  dots  on  the  board  to 
illustrate.)  It  takes  him  i^out  a  week  to  dif  the  hde,  which 
generally  runs  straight  back  for  a  short  distance  and  then 
curves  downward,  endmg  in  a  room  large  enough  for  the 
mother  and  her  babies.  In  this  hde  from  four  to  six  glossy 
white  eggs  are  laid.  When  the  little  birds  hatch,  they  are 
very  safe  here.  When  they  hear  the  mother's  feet  scratching 
as  she  lights  on  the  side  of  the  tree,  what  do  you  suppose  they 
do? 

Lesson  IV 

The  aim  in  this  lesson  was  to  get  the  children  to  use  the 
material  furnish^  by  Lesson  III  as  a  basis  for  Uieir  written 
language  lesson. 

Teacher  We  found  out  so  many  interestmg  things  to-day 
that  I  wonder  if  you  remember  all  of  diem.  I  want  to  ask 
you  some  questions  and  I  want  you  to  answer  them  for  me. 
Be  careful  to  use  whole  sentences. 

What  does  the  woodpecker  eat? 

You  may  need  these  words: 

grasshoppers  acorns 

grubs  stores  away 

How  does  the  woodpecker  make  his  house? 

You  will  probably  need  these  words: 


circle 


bark 
babies 


tree 


Are  there  any  other  words  that  you  need  that  you  do  not 
know  how  to  spell?  (The  words  underlined  above  were 
written  on  the  board,  of  course). 

It  would  be  a  good  plan,  after  the  characteristics  of  this 
woodpecker  have  been  taught,  to  show  the  children  pictures 
or  stuffed  specimens  of  other  familiar  woodpeckers,  such  as 
the  sapsucker  and  the  flicker.  A  very  good  lesson  could  be 
based  on  the  beautiful  flicker,  as  it  is  so  common. 

To  make  comparisons  between  different  woodpeckers  and 
to  account  for  similarities  and  dissunilarities  by  stud3ang 
their  differences  in  habits  of  life  and  environment  would  take 
several  lesson  periods.  Such  an  exercise,  however,  if  logically 
carried  out,  would  prove  very  profitable  in  developing  that 
power  of  reasoning  the  lack  of  which  causes  the  boy  or  giri 
to  come^  to  a  standstill  —  in  other  words  to  reach  his  sub- 
jective limit — when  he  reaches  high  school,  if  not  before. 
It  seems  to  me  that  much  needs  to  be  done  in  the  lower  grades 
towards  teaching  children  to  think  as  well  as  to  remember. 

Nature  study  offers  splendid  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  children.  In  a  manual  for  teachers,  called  ''Practical 
Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Agriculture,"  by  Coulter  and 
Patterson, wefindth.  statement:  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  dOOglC 
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''The  result  (of  including  an  interest  in  nature)  will  be  the 
introduction  into  life  of  an  influence  that  is  restful,  pleasur- 
able, stimulating,  and  educative.  Conversely  it  is  claimed 
that  lives  which  do  not  include  some  intelligent  observation 
of  nature  are  denied  something  of  the  development  of  mind 
and  character  which  life  offers,  and  are  thereby  more  narrow." 

If,  then,  pupils  must  study  nature  in  order  to  have  life 
abundantly,  let  us  teach  it  and  not  only  teach  it,  but  teach  it 
effectively. 


A  Story  Ff  ctnte 


The  Song  Sparrow 

Of  all  the  merry  singers 

With  which  the  world  is  blest, 
A  happy  little  neighbor 

Is  the  bird  I  like  the  best. 
For  wherever  you  go  straying 

You  can  hear  his  round-e-lay; 
As  if  his  heart  were  saying 

"How  sweet-sweet-sweet-the  world  is." 
I  can  tell  him  by  his  motion 

And  the  spot  upon  his  breast. 
But  by  his  little  ditty, 

I  know  and  love  him  best. 
For  he  sings  in  all  the  seasons. 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 
He  sings  as  if  he  reasons, 

"How  sweet-sweet-sweet-the  world  is." 

Though  his  song  is  very  humble. 

He  sings  it  from  his  heart. 
He  lures  you  not  to  wooded  deeps 

By  some  illusive  art, 
But  he  bravely  waits  to  meet  you, 

Like  a  genial,  kmdly  friend, 
And  with  this  song  he  greets  you  — 

"How  sweet-sweet-sweet-the  worldjis." 
And  so,  my  litde  yarrow. 

We  have  named  you  for  your  song; 
For  by  your  cheery  presence 

You  help  the  world  along. 
And  whoever  passes  near  you 

May  catch  the  same  refram; 
If  he  has  ears  to  hear  you  — 

"How  sweet-sweet-sweet-the  world  is." 

—  E,  C.  Herrick 


The  Study  of  Silk  in  the  Second 
Grade 

A.  J.  P. 

SILK  was  one  of  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  second 
grade  course  of  study.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  en- 
Siusiastic  over  the  work  while  others  disliked  it  thor- 
oughly. One  teacher,  I  was  told,  went  so  far  as  to 
state  her  dislike  to  the  board  of  Education  m  such  vigorous 
terms  that  they  decided  she  need  not  have  the  "ugly  squirm- 
ing worms"  and  "crawly  caterpillars"  in  her  room. 

The  class  visited  had  nearly  completed  the  work.  That 
afternoon  they  were  busy  making  a  clay  tile  on  which  rested  a 
cocoon  clinging  to  a  tmg  twig.  To  make  the  cocoon  appear 
soft  and  white  Sie  children  had  put  cotton  down  over  the  damp 
clay. 

Miss  G.,  the  teacher,  showed  me  a  large  card  on  which  she 
was  mounting  the  series  of  tiles.  The  first  was  that  of  a  mul- 
berry leaf,  tinted  green  ^ith  water  colors;  the  second  the  mul- 
berry leaf  showing  the  tiny  worms  on  it;  next  the  leaf  with 
the  full  grown  worms  (the  children  had  used  chalk  and  water 
to  color  the  worms);  then  the  cocoons,  and  lastiy  the  moth 
would  appear. 

The  teacher  had  obtained  the  real  silk  worms  and  the  chil- 
dren had  been  greatly  interested  in  watching  their  growth. 

When  the  worms  had  wrapped  themselves  ui  their  silken 
cocoons  Miss  L.,  the  principal,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  traveled  in  China;  came  in  and  told  the  following 
story. 

The  Story  of  Si-Ling-Chi 

Many,  many,  many  years  ago  there  lived  a  beautiful  little 
Chinese  princess.    Her  name  was  Si-Ling-Chi. 

This  little  princess*  home  was  a  queer  castle  with  a  wonder- 
ful garden  about  it.  Si-Ling-Chi  liked  to  sit  in  the  garden  and 
see  the  flowers,  and  watch  die  birds  and  bees  flit  about.  At 
last  she  became  very  much  interested  in  watching  a  tiny 
worm  that  was  eating  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
yard. 

Now  Si-Ling-Chi  had  often  noticed  worms  like  this  one 
before,  but  she  had  never  studied  about  them.  She  dis- 
covered that  many  worms  spun  cocoons,  but  later  she  observed 
that  this  one  spun  such  a  beautiful,  shiny  white  one. 

She  took  this  beautiful  silky  cocoon  in  her  fingers  and  found 
that  it  was  formed  of  tiny  white  threads.  It  surprised  her  to 
find  the  threads  quite  strong,  even  though  they  were  so  very 
small.  She  tried  to  unwind  the  cocoon,  but  the  threads  were 
stuck  together. 

What  do  you  think  Si-Ling-Chi  did?  Just  what  you,  or  I, 
would  do  if  anythmg  were  sticky.  She  put  it  into  warm 
water  and  left  it  to  soak  awhile.  When  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
sticky  any  more  she  began  to  unwind  it;  but  she  was  very 
sorry  to  find  the  threads  so  short. 

At  one  end  of  the  cocoon  was  a  litde  hole.  It  was  this  hole 
that  cut  the  threads  into  such  short  lengths. 

The  little  princess  wandered  about  the  garden,  hunting  for 
more  cocoons.  At  last  she  found  one  that  had  no  hole  at  the 
end.  She  put  this  one  in  very  warm  water;  then  carefully, 
ohl  so  carefully,  she  began  to  unwmd  the  threads.  Litde 
by  little  she  puU^,  and  pulled,  and  pulled,  guarding  lest  she 
break  the  slender  thread.  She  felt  very  sorry  when  it  did 
finally  break;  but  she  tied  the  ends  together  and  found  that 
they  held  very  nicely. 

When  the  thread  was  all  unwound,  she  saw  that  there  was 
left  a  tiny  brown  thing  that  looked  like  a  dry,  shrunken  worm. 
So  she  learned  that  if  she  wished  to  have  fine  long  threads 
unbroken  she  must  first  kill  the  worm  (chrysalis)  )before  it 
came  out  as  a  moth. 

Always  before  this  time  Si-Ling-Chi  had  worn  dresses  made 
of  "grass  cloth";  but  now  she  began  to  plan  and  dream  of 
more  beautiful  dresses.  If  only  diese  suky  white  threads 
that  she  had  unwound  from  the  cocoon  could  be  made  into 
cloth  what  soft  pretty  shmy  dresses  ^e  could  have! 

She  decided  to  ti^  and  see  what  could  be  done,  so  she 
ordered  many,  many  cocoons  brought  to  her.    Then  she  called 
her  maids  to  help.    How  busy  they  were!    They  worked^ 
for  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  uliwmding  the  soft  white  ballsLv^ 
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When  the  thread  was  ready  the  weavers  spun  and  wove 
themjinto  a  shimmering,  glistening  piece  of  white  silk  cloth. 
Then  the  maids*  busy  fingers  made  the  cloth  into  a  beautiful 
dress.  So  littie  princess  Si-Ling-Chi  was  the  first  person  in 
the  whole  world  to  have  a  silken  gown. 


Experience  Corner 

A  Primary  Problem 

{Continued), 

ALICE  entered  the  primary  early  in  the  fall,  a  timid, 
shrinking  littie  thing,  in  fact  so  timid  that  she  ex- 
cited a  feeling  of  pity  and  this  in  spite  of  her  great 
beauty.  For  a  long  time,  Miss  Morris  could  not 
decide  just  where  this  pathetic  appeal  had  its  source,  for  her 
face  was  round  and  childishly  dimpled  m  its  soft  prettiness, 
while  her  rich  warm  coloring  glowed  like  a  vivid  rose,  against 
the  dark  beauty  of  her  clustering  brown  curls.  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  deep  and  of  a  brown  that  at  times  became 
almost  a  black.  At  first  the  teacher  decided  that  it  was  the 
long  curling  lashes  that  lent  to  the  eyes  the  appearance  which 
struck  the  observer  with  a  sense  of  something  piteous.  It  was 
only  after  long  and  close  observation  that  the  expression 
with  which  Alice  looked  out  upon  the  world,  was  discovered 
to  be  most  unchildish  and,  before  many  days  had  passed, 
Miss  Morris  found  that  the  child's  deep  gaze  haunted  her 
for  hours  after  school  was  dismissed. 

The  little  girl  rapidly  became  a  problem.  She  came  each 
day  promptiy  on  time,  and  took  her  assigned  place  amongthe 
other  children;  she  worked  carefully  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  pupils  and  went  to  the  front  of  the  room  in  order  to  recite 
with  her  class,  but  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  induce 
her  to  say  a  single  word.  Questioning,  appeal,  and  en- 
couragement were  alike  unavailing.  Miss  Morris  tried  every 
incentive  known  to  her  years  of  experience  and  made  use  of 
all  of  the  devices  that  her  knowledge  of  pedagogy  could  sug- 
gest, but  still  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  she  had  never  yet  heard 
the  sound  of  the  child's  voice.  Alice  was  attentive  and  well- 
behaved  and  seemed  to  be  learning  a  littie  each  day,  but 
as  to  how  much  she  learned,  the  puzzled  teacher  had  no 
means  of  finding  out. 

One  day,  well  on  toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  of 
school,  the  principal  was  visiting  the  first  primary  and  noticed 


the  littie  girl  standing  silent  and  unmoved  throughout  an 
enthusiastic  reading  lesson  on  a  cunning  white  rabbit.  At 
first  attracted  by  the  child's  beauty,  she  soon  observed  that 
the  teacher  was  confronted  by  a  most  difficult  situation,  for 
this  particular  pupil  to<^  not  the  smallest  part  in  the  class- 
work,  but  stood  like  a  statue  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  straight 
before  her  and  looking,  as  it  appeared,  into  vacancy.  To  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  Miss  Morris  replied  with  the 
statement  that  the  child  was  certainly  not  a  mute.  Beyond 
this  one  fact,  she  could  give  no  further  or  more  satisfactory 
information.  She  had  tried  every  means  in  her  power,  so 
she  said,  to  break  down  the  littie  prl's  reserve  —  that  is, 
everything  but  force,  and  something  m  the  child's  expression 
made  that  an  impossibility.  At  first,  the  case  had  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  excessive  timidity,  but  familiarity  with  the 
pupils  and  the  school-room  did  not  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  littie  girl's  conduct.  Two  calls  made  at  Alice's 
home  had  been  fruitless,  for  her  mother  was  not  "m"  either 
time.  It  seemed  to  the  teacher  that  the  remedy  for  the  trouble 
would  certainly  reveal  itself  if  she  could  find  out  the  cause  of 
such  strange  and  unnatural  behavior,  but  it  did  pain  her  that 
all  of  her  advances  and  patient  tenderness  to  the  child  met 
with  no  response.  The  principal  advised  another  call 
upon  the  mother  and  left  the  teacher  with  the  parting  injunc- 
tion to  do  as  she  thought  best,  but  ''make  sure,"  she  added, 
''that  Alice  is  not  acting  in  this  way  from  pure  stubbornness.'' 
As  she  put  her  room  in  order  for  the  night.  Miss  Morris 
carefully  tiiought  over  all  of  her  experiences  with  this  child 
who  was  proving  to  be  such  a  puzzle.  Somehow  she  felt  as- 
sured that  obstinacy  did  not  enter  into  the  situation.  With  a 
sudden  resolve  to  prove  herself  correct  in  this  conjecture, 
she  put  on  her  wraps  and  again  went  to  call  on  the  mother, 
and,  much  to  her  joy,  succeeded  in  finding  her  at  home. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  a  pale,  pretty  little  woman,  hardly  more 
than  a  girl.  She  met  the  teacher  with  such  an  apparent 
shrinking  from  entering  into  the  desired  conversation  that  she 
strongly  reminded  her  visitor  of  Alice.  For  a  time,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  broach  the  real  object  of  the  call,  but  Miss 
Morris  was  determined  that  she  would  not  leave  the  house 
until  she  had  made  her  visit  worth  while.  Finally,  in  sheer 
desperation,  she  asked  the  point-blank  question,  "Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, what  is  the  matter  with  Alice  ?  "  Then,  before  her  hostess 
could  say  an3rthing  she  launched  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs.  Much  to  her  surprise,  her  companion 
wrung  her  girlish  looking  hands  and  burst  into  tears.  Amid 
a  storm  of  sobs,  the  whole  pitiful  story  came  out.  The  father 
of  the  child,  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  collapse  occasioned  by 
business  worries,  had  temporarily  become  imbalanced  and 
had  taken  his  life  under  circumstances  that  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  affair  to  be  kept  from  his  littie  daughter.  Alice 
had  been  her  father's  greatest  joy  and  he  had  made  her 
his  constant  companion.  Since  his  death,  the  child  had  been 
silent  and  unlike  her  old,  bright  self.  At  home  she  moped 
around  with  her  toys  untouched  and  often  said  nothing  for 
hours  at  a  time,  but  sat  thinkmg  and  staring  straight  in  front 
of  her.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  had  been  changed 
for  her  and  even  a  removal  to  new  surroundings  had  not 
made  any  improvement.  Her  mother  confessed,  with  a  help- 
lessness that  was  pathetic,  that  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  to  deal  with  the  child  because  she  had  had  very 
little  to  do  with  children  until  she  cared  for  her  own. 
When  her  husband  was  alive  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a 
great  part  of  the  task  of  looking  after  Alice,  and  now  left  alone 
to  do  it  all  she  was  completely  at  sea.  She  closed  her  sad 
story  by  voicing  her  terrible  fear  that  the  child,  too,  was  on 
the  verge  of  losing  her  mind. 

To  the  clear-eyed  teacher,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
whatever  was  done  to  help  the  littie  girl  must  be  don^  by  her- 
self alone.  The  mother  was  inexperienced  and  so  completely 
absorbed  hi  her  own  grief,  that  help  from  that  source  was  an 
impossibility  even  if  the  necessary  wisdom  were  present,  which 
was  clearly  not  the  case.  With  her  own  heart  aching  in  sym- 
pathy, she  comforted  Mrs.  Clinton  as  best  she  might  and, 
promising  to  do  all  that  she  could  for  Alice,  s  le  went  home  re- 
solved that,  if  it  lay  in  her  power,  she  wou  d  make  the  wor  d 
again  w  rth  while  for  one  littie  girl  in  the  first  primary. 

When  Miss  Morris  went  to  school  the  next  morning, 
she  carried  a  beautiful  cluster  of  rich,  red  geraniums  and  a 
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potted  plant  with  a  gorgeous  flower  in  full  bloom.  When  the 
children  arrived,  these  floral  treasures  were  placed  m  favor- 
able positions  where  they  might  be  enjoyed  to  the  utmost. 
The  teacher,  closely  watching  little  Alice,  noticed  that,  many 
times  during  the  day,  the  child's  eyes  strayed  to  the  bright- 
hued  blossoms.  It  seemed  to  Miss  Morris  that,  as  the  deep 
brown  eyes  rested  on  the  vivid  coloring  of  the  geraniums,  a 
faint  gleam  of  interest  stirred  in  their  haunting  depths. 

As  the  children  filed  out  of  the  room  that  evening,  Miss 
Morris  called  Alice  back  with  the  request  that  she  water  the 
plant  and  refill  the  glass  for  the  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  child 
was  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  task  of  handling  the  flow- 
ers that  she  had  forgotten  herself  and  her  surroundings,  the 
teacher  asked  her  a  question  m  a  very  quiet  voice. 

"Alice,*  she  said,  "have  you  any  uncles?"  The  child 
nodded  her  head  and  went  on  placing  flower  after  flower  in 
the  freshly-filled  glass. 

"How  many  uncles  have  you,  Alice?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion and  the  teacher's  heart  rejoiced  as  the  child,  in  utter  un- 
consciousness of  self,  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "Four." 

"How  many  grandmothers  have  you,  dear?"  asked  the 
same  quiet  voice  again  and  hardly  waiting  for  the  low-spoken 
"one,"  Miss  Morris  went  on  to  describe  her  own  dear  old 
grandmother  with  her  white  hair  and  kmdly  face. 

Further  questions  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  little 
girl  had  a  host  of  aunts  and  cousins  and  wherever  she  could, 
tiie  teacher  found  points  of  resemblance  between  her  own  cir- 
cumstances of  relationship  and  those  of  the  little  worker, 
still  absorbed  in  arranging  her  cluster  of  deep-red  blossoms. 
At  length,  the  teacher  launched  the  crucial  question.  "  Alice," 
she  said,  "have  you  a  mother?"  On  receiving  the  affirma- 
tive answer,  she  hastened  to  say,  "Then  you  have  more  to  be 
thankful  for  than  I  have,  for  I  have  not  had  a  mamma  since 
I  was  seven  years  old."  Then  followed  a  story  of  her  own 
childhood  and  its  constant  need  of  the  mother  who  was  not 
there.  As  she  listened,  the  little  girl's  eyes  grew  big  and  soft 
with  pity  and  she  asked  in  a  small  wistful  voice  that  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  listener,  "Didn't  you  have  no 
mamma  when  you  was  as  small  as  me?" 

"No,"  came  the  quick  answer,  "and  many,  many  other 
little  girls  have  no  mothers  either,  and  —  just  thmk  —  some 
girls  and  boys  have  no  one  to  care  for  them.  That  is  one  of 
die  reasons  that  I  like  to  teach  school.  You  see  I  love  little 
folks  who  have  lost  fathers  and  mothers  and  whenever  I 
find  out  about  them  I  like  to  play  that  I  am  their  lost  mamma 
and  I  try  to  act  just  as  I  think  their  own  mothers  would. 
Now  I  must  go  home  and  so  must  you.  I  will  play  mother 
to  you  until  we  reach  your  door  and  then  you  will  have  your 
very  own  mamma.  Always  remember  to  be  glad  and  thank- 
ful that  you  have  her.  Before  you  go,  you  may  pick  out  the 
flower  that  you  think  is  the  prettiest,  for  I  am  going  to  let  you 
take  it  home  to  your  real  mamma."  Soon  afterward,  a  teacher 
came  out  of  the  big  double  doors  of  the  Sherman  school- 
building  and  with  her  was  a  tiny,  curly-haired  girl  who  clung 
tightly  to  her  companion  with  one  small  hand  and  carried 
a  brilliant  red  geranium-blossom  in  the  other. 

On  the  foUowing  day,  the  highest  class  in  this  particular 
primary  room,  had  a  reading  lesson,  whose  subject  was  a 
glass  filled  with  red  geraniums.  In  the  course  of  the  sentence 
development,  Miss  Morris  asked  how  many  flowers  there  were. 
As  pupil  after  pupil  hazarded  a  guess,  the  teacher  said,  "I 
can  tell  you  after  I  ask  Alice.  She  knows  just  how  many 
there  are  for  I  saw  her  counting  them  last  evening.  How 
many  did  you  count?"  she  asked,  looking  at  Alice,  and  to  her 
delight,  the  child  spoke  her  first  audible  words  m  school,  when 
she  answered,  "I  counted  ten." 

Slowly  but  surely,  in  the  days  that  followed,  the  little  girPs 
shocked  soul  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  gloom  that 
had  overshadowed  it.  The  school-room  was  full  of  bright, 
interesting  thmgs.  The  teacher  was  always  producing  some- 
thing attractive  from  some  mysterious  comer.  One  day  it 
was  a  whole  row  of  beautifully  colored  birds;  the  next  week 
it  was  a  big  bunch  of  brightly-waving  flags  and  at  another 
time  there  appeared  a  whole  basketful  of  all  kinds  of  inter- 
esting toys  that  tinkled,  throughout  the  sense-training  lesson, 
in  a  most  entrancing  fashion.  In  addition  to  this,  was  the 
fact  that  this  same  teacher  was  a  veritable  store-house  of  inter- 
esting stories  all  ready  to  be  dramatized.    Thanksgiving 


brought  some  wonderful  booklet^  to  be  made  and  carried 
home  to  mother;  the  month  of  December  called  for  the 
manufacture  of  Christmas  gifts  and  in  the  charm  of  attrac- 
tive work  and  a  great  plenty  of  it,  Alice  underwent  a  gradual 
metamorphosis.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  happy  gleams 
of  childhood  came  back  into  her  eyes  and  the  laugh  of  the  little 
girl  who  had  been  such  a  serious  problem,  rang  out  as  clearly 
and  merrily  as  that  of  any  other  child  in  the  group.  When- 
ever the  listening  teacher  caught  the  sound,  her  memory  went 
back  to  die  early  da3rs  of  the  fall  and  she  felt  that  in  this  one 
case,  at  least,  a  serious  primary  problem  was  wisely  and  profit- 
ably worked  out  to  a  solution. 


r^gfil^. 


A  Suggestion  for  Work  in  Phonics 

Probably  most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  Gordon 
method  of  teaching  phonics,  by  which  words  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  "families"  —  for  instance:  hallf  tall,  hall, 
wall  belong  to  the  "all"  family;  rutiy  sun,  fun,  gun,  to  the 
"un"  family. 

The  following  story,  which  was  used  in  teaching  a  First 
Grade  the  members  of  the  "all"  family,  may  be  a  suggestion 
to  some  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  method. 
There  was  once  a  little  girl,  smaller  than  any  of  you.  for  she 
wasn't  large  enough  to  go  to  school.  But  ^e 
was  large  enough  to  have  a  birthday  and  when 
her  birthday  came  her  auntie  gave  her  a  pretty, 
red  (ball).  The  little  girl  was  so  pleased,  ^e 
began  to  play  with  it  right  away.  What  do  you 
thmk  she  did  with  it?  First  she  rolled  it,  then 
she  bounced  it  and  then  she  tossed  it.  Oh,  it 
was  such  fun!  But  once,  when  she  tried  to 
catch  it,  it  slipped  through  her  hands  and 
rolled  out  into  the  (h-all).  When  tht  little  girl 
went  into  the  (h-all)  to  get  the  (b-all)  she 
didn't  see  it  anywhere,  but  she  saw  something 
standing  up  by  the  (w-all).  It  was  a  clock, 
not  like  the  one  in  our  school-room,  but  one  that 
looked  something  like  the  one  shown  here. 

It  was  so  (t-all)  the  little  girl  stood  looking 
up  at  it  and  wondering  if  ^e  would  ever  be 
as  (t-all)  as  that.  Then  ^e  thought  she'd  see 
how  it  would  seem  so  she  pulled  up  a  chair  and 
climbed  up  into  it.  Just  then  she  heard  her 
mamma  (c-all)  to  her  and  she  said,  "Here  I  am  out  in  the 
(h-all)." 

When  manmia  saw  her  littie  girl  up  on  the  chair  she  said, 
"Why,  what  are  you  domg  up  there?  You'll  (f-all)."  And 
the  little  girl  said,  "Why,  mamma,  when  I  was  playing  with 
my  (b-all)  I  let  it  (f-all)  and  it  rolled  out  here  mto  the  (h-all) 
but  I  can't  find  it." 

Then  mamma  began  to  look  and  there,  under  the  (t-all) 
clock,  away  back  by  the  (w-all)  was  the  lost  (b-all). 

While  telling  the  story  the  teacher  did  not  speak  the  words 
written  m  the  parentheses,  but  placed  them  on  the  black- 
board and  the  children  first  sounded,  then  pronounced  them. 
The  words  were  brought  into  the  story  repeatedly  so  as 
to  furnish  the  necessary  drill. 


Device  for  Teaching  Subtraction 

This  plan  of  teaching  subtraction  I  have  so  simply  and 
successfully  used  that  I  venture  to  send  it  to  Primary  Educa- 
tion. 

In  one  pocket  a  man  carries  his  pennies,  in  another  his 
dimes,  and  in  another  his  dollars. 

In  the  following  problem,  93  2 

—476 

the  man  must  take  a  dime  from  the  second  pocket  and  convert 
it  into  pennies  to  put  with  those  in  the  first  pocket.  Then 
he  can  take  six  cents  from  it.  He  has  two  dimes  left  in  the 
second  pocket;  but  has  to  take  a  dollar  from  the  third  pocket, 
convert  it  into  dimes,  and  put  it  into  the  second  pocket,  before 
he  can  take  away  seven.  From  the  eight  dollars  left  in  the  j 
third  pocket,  the  four  can  be  takeiDigitized  by     <2,  L.  G.     IC 
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Alphabet  for  the  Year 

Alice  £.  Allen 
is  for  Violets  down  in  the  Valley, 
After  them  quickly  the  boys  and  girls  sally. 

'S     "Wait!"  and  the  Whisper,  "Watch  Out!' 
Somebody's  hanging  May-baskets,  no  doubt. 
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Two  Years  in  Arithmetic     II 

AucE  Day  Pratt 

ON  the  following  morning  she  sent  two  children  sepa- 
rately on  errands.  When  the  number  class  time 
came  she  asked,  ''How  man^  times  did  I  send  a 
child  from  the  room  this  mommg?"  "Two  times,*' 
said  the  children.  "How  many  children  did  I  send  each 
time  ?  "  "  One  child. "  "  And  how  many  did  I  send  in  all  ?  " 
"Two  children.'*  "Then  two  times  one  child  are  how  many 
children  ?"    "Two  children. "    She  wrote  this  on  the  board: 


^She  called  attention  to  the  sign  for  "times"  (X)  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  sign  for  and  (+).  She  called  the  children 
tojthe  board  to  make  the  two  signs  side  by  side.  Then  she 
called  for  oral  stories  about  2X1.  They  were  forthcoming  m 
great  variety.  Finally  she  chose  five  of  these  and  pictured 
them. 

The  written  lesson  to-day  was  a  c<q>y  of  these  five  stories. 
"Are  two  times  one  always  two?"  she  asked  the  children. 
"Yes,"  they  answered.  "Then  write  this  beneath  your 
stories,  3  X  I  "  3,  and  beneath  that  write  yesterday's  lesson, 
I  +  I  —  2. 

Third  written  lesson: 


^xi(Q)=^(0)(0 


xlt^=^f^t 


^ 


^x  1^=^ 


4  X  l=J, 


On  the  next  day,  having  called  two  children  to  the  front, 
she  took  one  pla3rfully  and  set  hun  outside  the  door.  "How 
many  chfldren  were  here?"  she  asked.  "Two  children." 
"How  many  did  I  take  away?"  "One."  "How  many 
are  left?"  "One."  "Then  two  children  with  one  taken 
away  are  how  many  children?"  "One."  "There  is  an 
easy  way  to  say  that, "  she  said.  "Two  children  less  one  child 
are  one  child,  or,  two  less  one  are  one.  'Liess'  means  'with 
somethmg  taken  away. '  We  write  it  so:  2  —  i  ^  i-  TWs 
( — )  means  'less. '  All  who  would  like  to  may  write  the  sign 
for  '  less'  on  the  bosud,  and  then  the  story."  The  children  all 
wanted  to.  She  made  this  a  time  for  careful  practice  -—  as 
to  size  of  figures,  proportion  of  Imes,  writing  m  straight  lines, 
etc. 

For  seat  work,  she  took  out  a  little  box  of  red  paper  circles, 
gummed  on  die  backs.  This  was  new  material.  Moistening 
two,  she  pasted  them  on  the  board. 


"How  many  circles?"  she  asked. 

"Two  circles." 

"What  does  this  (— )  mean?" 

"Less." 

"What  does  this  mean,  then?'* 


With  the  help  of  a  question  or  two,  they/ead,  "Two  circles 
less  one  circle  are  one  circle. " 

She  then  gave  each  child  a  strip  of  common  wrapping 
paper,  cut  3  x  9  inches.    On  this  each  pasted  with  great  care 
and  pains,  as  follows: 
^(The"signs  were  made  with  pencfl.) 
"^pf^aurth  Lessor/^ 


I   —  I 


•    On  a  separate  strip  was  written,  2  —  i  —  i. 
F-  On  the  next  day  the  children  were  asked  what  they  had 
learned  in  the  first  lesson,  in  the  second,  the  third,  etc. 
The  abstract  facts  were  elicited^and  written^thus: 

1  +  I  —  2 
2X1-2 

2  —  I  —  I 

The  children  were  drilled  on  the  reading^^of  these,  being 
asked  the  first,  the  third,  the  second,  etc.,  till  it  was  ascertained 
that  all  were  easily  read.  Several  were  allj^we 
the  board  and  read,  using  pointer. ^'zed  by 
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These  three  facts,  accurately  written,  constituted  the  fifth 
lesson. 


Fifth  Lesson 


1  +1 
aXi 

2  —  I 


On  the  sixth  day  she  said  to  the  children,  ''When  I  was  a 
little  girl  I  had  a  brother  a  year  younger  than  I.  One  day 
our  mother  brought  home  two  chocolate  mice.  She  divided 
them  between  us.  How  many  did  each  of  us  have  ?  "  "  One," 
said  the  children.  "How  many  of  us  were  there?'*  "Two." 
"  My  mother  divided  two  between  two  and  how  many  did  each 
have?"  "One."  "There  were  two  baby  pigeons  in  a  nest. 
Their  mother  found  two  grains  of  com.  She  divided  them 
between  the  baby  pigeons.  How  many  did  each  have?" 
"One."  "If  I  divide  two  between  two  will  each  have  one 
always?"    "Yes." 

At  this  pomt  she  wrote  the  sign  for  division  on  the  board 
and  called  it  "divided  by." 

Then  she  allowed  the  children  to  make  the  sign  on  the  board 
They  told  her  it  was  "  the  less  sign  with  two  little  spots. "  She 
req[uired  each  child  to  read  it  "divided  between"  and  also 
"divided  by."  Then  she  told  them  to  write  2  +  2  —  1, 
and  to  read  it  both  ways. 

"Let  us  play,"  she  said,  "that  we  have  little  twin  prls, 
May  and  Ray.  Everything  that  b  given]them  must  be  divided 
by  two.  Now  let  us  divide  a  greatjmany  different  things  be- 
tweienthem." 

These  are  the  stories  the  children  gave  her  and  that  she 
wrote  on  the  board  for  them:  || 


00  B%NV\sy 


^4=1 


c\\\^^^^ 


-4-^=1 


-^^=1  f 


She  found  it  necessary  to  explain  why  she  placed  no  picture 
after  the  second  2  m  each  story,  "because  that  means  two 
parts  or  shares,  one  for  each  little  girl. " 

She  di^ed  the  children  in  the  reading  of  all  of  these  stories, 
requiring  them  to  read  each  in  two  ways,  as  follows: 

i    "Two  dolls  divided  between  two  little  girls  are  one 

doll." 

2    "Two  dolls  divided  by  two  are  one  doll." 

2'  -t.  2  —  I,  was  written  five  times  for  this  day's  lesson. 

fhe  seventh  lesson  consisted  in  blackboard  practice  on  the 
fout  statements  learned. 

When  the  work  of  each  child  was  considered  suflSciently 
neat,  he  was  ^ven  four  colored  crayons. 

The  title  number  was  written  in  white,  and  a  different 
color  used  for  each  statement. 

'this  board  lesson  was  repeated  on  paper  for  this  day's 
seat  work.  The  children  had  been  requir^  to  furnish  them- 
seltes  witii  a  five  or  ten  cent  box  of  crayons.  So  the  paper 
work  was  also  in  color. 

Seventh  Lesson 

2  (white) 

1  +  I  -  2  (red) 

2X1-2  (blue) 

2  —  I  —  I  (ydlow) 
2  4-  2  »  I  (green) 

This  lesson  was  taken  home. 

"They  have  learned  four  abstract  mathematical  facts," 
she  said,  "and  they  have  been  introduced  to  four  funda- 
mental processes  ' 


Phonics  as  an  Aid  in  Learning 
to  Read 

Annie  Kungensioth 

ONE  day  in  May,  Miss  A.  tried  the  first  grade  in  sound 
work  without  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  and  she  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  out  that  the  children  could 
make  out  difficult  words  with  little  hdp  —  words 
containing  sounds  that  had  never  been  taken  up  in  dass. 
She  examined  the  list  of  words  she  had  given  and  found  that 
they  were  words  containing  well-known  sounds  combined  with 
a  sound  not  so  common.  Next  she  asked  the  children  how 
they  knew  the  sounds.  One  little  girl,  the  best  in  the  dass, 
said,  "I  just  make  the  sounds  I  know  and  try  everything  I 
think  it  might  be  for  the  others  and  listen  to  see  if  it  is  a  word 
I  ever  heard  before."  The  other  childnm  who  could  give 
any  account  of  their  mental  processes,  expressed  the  same 
thought  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Acting  on  this 
suggestion,  Miss  A.  gave  them  the  list  to  study  from  the  board 
before  coming  to  ckiss;  and  if  she  used  a  new  list  in  dass 
she  allowed  time  for  consideration.  The  residt  was  that  al- 
most no  word  to  be  found  in  first  or  second  year  books  was 
too  difficult.  A  diacritical  mark  was  put  in  where  it  appeared 
necessary  to  do  so  to  prevent  confudon,  but  that  was  all. 
H^The  following  are  some  of  the  lists  used: 


ow 

5w 

ow 

Ciw 

ow 

frown 

grown 

growl 

mow 

plow 

crown 

thrown 

howl 

bow 

bow 

brown 

blown 

prowl 

row 

now 

drown 

sown 

scowl 

sow 

row 

town 

mown 

tow  el 

slow 

bow 

gown 

bowl 

trow  el 

crow 

scow 

ou     ' 

ou 

ou 

6u 

oHi 

mound 

ounce 

our 

ought 

rough 

pound 

bounce 

hour 

bought 
fought 

tough 

sound 

floimce 

flour 

doub  le 

round 

pounce 

sour 

sought 

troub  le 

boimd 

coimt 

scour 

cough 

coun  try 

hoimd 

mount 

doubt 

trough 

wound 

mouth 

a  bout 

pOtfr 

four 

d6ttgh 

mOMH 

soQp 

X 

X 

g 

g 

ex  plode 

ex  hib  it 

gen  tie 

hmge 

ex  plain 

ex  press 

gen  tie  man 

en  gine 

expect 

extra 

geog 

raphy 

veg  e  ta  ble 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

vam 

valley 

vanilla 

var  1 

odsh        vest 

vainly 

valleys 

vertical 

vin  e  gar       very 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

ai 

saib 

faint 

)air 

plain 

air 

snails 

paint 

air 

ex  plain 

chair 

fails 

train 

hair 

en  ter  tain         trail 

hails 

brain 

lair 

gain  ing 

fraU 

rails 

grain 

taU 

ex  plain 

ing       aim 

nails 

dain  ty 

pail 

sail  ing 

aU 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

bare 

rare 

de  dare 

pare 

scare 

care  * 

spare 

square 

flare 

scarce 

dare 

stare 

com  pare 

snare 

scarcely 

fare 

ware 

par  ents 

j^are 

scared 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

party 

ver  y 

lately 

rain  y 

frosty 

penny 

rain  y 

bright  ly 

snow  y 

wind  y 

V 

w 

y 

y 

^oy 

vote 

words 

yard 

yelp 

joys 

voice 

worms 

yawn 

yes 

boys 

vis  it 

worlds 

year 

yet 

toys 

vis  It  or 

worse 

yell 

yoke 

oys  ter 

vi  0  let 

worst 

yel  low 

y5flc 

de  stroy  1 

vil  lage 

worth 

young 

yours 

em  ploy  1 

le 
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as 

a 

u 

u 

& 

k 

& 

ft 

fruft 

rude 

true 

dune 

arm 

farm 

alarm 

calm 

SUft 

brute 

prune 

dude 

ar  mor 

farmer 

alarmed 

balm 

ar  ny 
artiXcle 

harm 

charm 

palm 

oi 

01 

01 

01 

01 

harmed 

charm^ 

palms 

oil 

coil  ing 

toil 

spoil 

oint  ment 

oil  y 

boUing 

toil  ing 

soil 

point 

w 

w 

w 

w 

w 

a 

& 

& 

a 

a 

wrap 

wreck 

wnng 

wren 

writtf 

dark  ness 

gar  den 

bar  ness 

harp 

lard 

wrap  per 

wrong 
wrot^ 

wring  er     wres  Ae 

writ  ing 

darling 

hardly 

har  vest 

mark 

lark 

wreath 

wring  ing   wrest 

written 

dam  ing 

hard  est 

mar  ket 

mars 

large 

wretch  ed 

wrath 

wrinkU 

wrist 

writer 

BEGiJNNtRLS 


FAIR 


CLOUDY 


RAIN 


WARn 


COLD 


WINDY 


01^1^ 
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Geography  Lessons  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

^William  G.  Vinal,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Lesson  II  —  The  Rain 
Plan  for  Teaching  in  the  Prdcasy  Grades 

1  •  Idea  of  object  of  thought.    Teach  on  a  rainy  day. 

2  •  Idea  of  qualities  of  object  of  thought.  The  following 
qualities  are  to  become  a  familiar  part  of  the  pupil's  vocabu- 
lary: 

Effects  of  sun  and  wind.    Fine  and  heavy.    Size  and  shape 
of  drops.    Storm,  shower,  sprinkle. 
•  Beat  against  face,  window-pane,  ground.    Warm,  cold. 

Fair,  cloudy,  stormy. 

Watch  the  ramdrops  fall.  From  where  do  they  come? 
(Sky.) 

What  is  the  form  of  the  rain-drop  ?    (Round  like  a  ball.) 

How  do  you  know  when  it  is  goin^  to  rain?    (Cloudy.) 

How  do  you  sometimes  know  thatTit  is  raining  even  though 
you  do  not  see  it  ?    (Hear  it  beating  s^ainst  the  wmdow-pane. ) 

Why  do  we  sometimes  hold  ouijQhead  to  one  side  when  we 
are  out  in  the  rain?    (So  the  rain  will]not  beat  in  our  face.) 

How  would  you  know  that  the  ram  comes  down  with  some 
force  by  looking  at  the  surface  of  a  pond?  (See  the  effect 
of  the  ram  on  the  surface.) 

What  do  you  think  the  rain  does  to  the  soil  when  it  strikes 
the  bare  ground?    (Washes  it  away.) 

What  kind  of  a  rain  makes  you  ''wrap  up "  ?    (Cold.) 

What  kind  of  a  rain  makes  nature  feel  glad  in  spring? 
(Warm.) 

Why  is  it  good  to  have  plenty  of  ram  in  the  summer? 
(Makes  the  plants  grow.) 

Does  the  farmer  like  to  have  it  ram  ?  Why  ?  (Makes  his 
crops  grow,  fills  his  wdls  and  springs,  and  settles  the  dust.) 

What  birds  like  to  have  it  ram?  (Ducks,  geese,  sparrows, 
robins,  all.) 

What  favorite  food  do  birds  hunt  for  after  a  rai:'? 
(Wormi.) 


Why  do  earthworms  come  out  after  a  rain  ?  (Ground  is  too 
wet.) 

Name  other  animals,  besides  birds,  that  like  to  have  it  rain. 
(Frogs,  turtles.) 

What  does  the  rain,  do  to  the  snow  ?  (Melts  it  and  washes 
it  away.) 

What  does  the  rain  do  to  the  grass?    Streets?    Brocks? 

Why  do  we  like  to  have  it  ram  on  a  hot  day?  (Makes  it 
cooler.) 

What  toys  do  you  like  best  after  a  rain?  (Boats,  water- 
wheels.) 

What  can  the  rain  do  that  is  mischievous?  (Wash  away 
rich  soil,  cause  floods,  make  guUies  in  the  street.) 

Could  we  get  along  without  the  rain?    (Sum  up  the  uses.) 

3  Pictorial  expression  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  typical  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  earth 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  their  relations  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall.  Show  relation  to  human  life  —  dwellings,  clothing, 
food,  and  occupations.  Keep  a  weather  calendar  by  use  of 
the  following: 

4  Information  by  songs,  poems^  and  stories 
"Before  the  Rain"  —  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
"After  the  Rain"  —  T,  B,  Aldrich. 

"The  Little  Cloud  of  Liberty"  —  /.  H.  Bryant. 

"To  a  Cloud"  —  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

"Throu^  the  Year."  Book  I.  —  Clyde  and  Wallace. 

"The  Water-Drop's  Journey." 

"The  Little  Lazy  Cloud." 

"Three  Drops  of  Water  and  What  Became  of  Thcm.*^ 

"The  Endless  Story." 
"The  Sunset  City"  —  H,  S.  Cornwall. 
"Signs  of  Rain"  —  Jenner. 
"The  Rain"  —  Caroline  Mason. 
"The  Cloud"  — 5/k?/tey. 
"Two  Little  Clouds"  —  R,  L,  Stevenson. 
"  Earth  and  Sky, "  A  First  Reader  —  Stickney. 

"The  Water  Drops." 

"A  Tempest"  ^ 

*^  r^  \ 

5  Review  —  Oral  and  TTfittfiHgitized  by  •VrJ-OOQ l^ 
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Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

May 

Christiana  Mount 

(Book  righte  reserved) 

"The  orchard  trees  are  white, 
For  the  bright  May  sun  is  shining; 
And  the  blossoms  show 
Like  a  drift  of  snow, 
From  a  cloud  with  a  rosy  lining." 
Seal  Work 

Write  two  sentences  for  each  new  word.  Make  the  name 
of^the  city  with  -  phabet  cards.  Copy  it.  Write  sentence 
containing  it. 

Copy  ten  specified  words.  Write  a  sentence  for  five  of 
them. 

Write  the  alphabet  in  colunms.  Arrange  the  words  of  the 
lesson  alphabetically. 

Copy  all  the  sentences  in  the  readmg  lesson  containing  the 
word  "I." 

Cut  inch  squares.  Each  pupil  selects  his  favorite  stanza 
of  a  poem  in  the  reader.  Write  a  word  in  each  square. 
Shuffle  and  rearrange. 

Find  and  copy  all  words  containing  a  certain  combination 
of  sounds. 

One-half  of  4  girls  are girls. 

One-half  of  4  birds  are birds. 

One-half  of  4  boys  are boys. 


This  is  one  fourth  of  a  circle. 

A  circle  has fourths. 

A  square  has  fourths. 

8  boys  less  a  boys  arc boys. 

8  caps  less  2  caps  are caps. 


8  less  3 

are 

4I'8 
4  2'S 

4  3's 

- 

iof4 
iofS 

{  of  13 

Use  of  Models 

Let  one  child  hold  up  a  solid,  and  another  name  it. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  you  about  a  sphere  and  a  cylmder. 

Drill  upon  the  circuku:  movement  with  the  pencu. 

Request  the  pupils  to  draw  a  large  circle  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  an  object  like  the  circle  on  the  other.  Encourage 
large  drawings.  Repeat  the  exercises  in  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  pencil  holding. 

Tell  them  to  draw  the  face  of  the  cube  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  and  something  resembling  it  on  the  other. 

Pupils  make  borders  with  tablets.  Let  them  draw  their 
borders  on  paper  on  the  board. 

Language — The  Fish 
Material,  a  globe  with  a  few  gold-fish. 
Notice  how  the  fish  moves  about. 
What  does  he  use  in  swimming? 
How  does  he  turn  in  the  water? 
How  many  fins  has  he?    Position. 
With  what  is  he  covered? 
Notice  how  he  breathes. 
Explain  that  he  cannot  breathe  out  of  Utuer,  because  the 

gills  become  dry  and  close. 
Notice  the  eye,  its  shape.     H?s  it  a  ly  1. ' i? 

Outline  to  supplement  the  obscv     )>:  lesson 
Where  do  tiiey  live? 

Shape  —  reason  for  that  pari"  ular  s!t  :fc 
General  appearance. 


Parts. 
Head 
Eyes  —  no    eyeUds  —  dull    when   dead  —  beautiful 

when  living. 
Ears  —  not  visible  —  sharp  hearing. 
Nose  —  a  keoi^  scent  —  dkerent  ^apes. 
Mouth  —  position  —  use  —  formation. 
Teeth  —  sides  of  jaw. 
.Upper  jaw. 

Sometimes  on  tongue  and  throat. 
Double  and  single. 
Body 
Covered  with  scales  —  a  bony  structure. 
Scales  covered  with  slime  which  exudes  from  tiny  tubes 
•  near  the  mouth.    Enables  fish  to  slip  through 
• '  •  the  water  easily.  -1       1  •    • 

Scales  —  hard  but  of  many  pieces.    Notice  graceful 

movements. 
Fins  —  smgle  —  grow  from  the  skin. 
Tail  —  a  smgle  fin  —  a  rudder. 
Gills  —  extract  air. 

An  air  bladder  imder  the  backbone  helps  the  fish  to 
float 
Blood 
Cold. 
Produced 
From  eggs. 

Laid  in  the'^sand,  on  stones,  attached  to  weeds^Tfloat  on 
water,  in  nestSj  in  cases,  sometimes  carried  in  the 
father's  mouth. 

Food 
Other  fish. 
Insects. 
Seeds. 
Plants. 

Kinds 
Shell  fish. 

Oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  crabs,  mussels,  etc. 
Fresh  water  fish. 

Pickerel,  trout,  perch,  etc. 
Deep  sea  fish 

Cod,  halibut,  blue  fish,  mackerel,  etc. 

Uses 
Food. 
Glue,  oil,  fertilizer  (menhaden). 
Gelatine,  leather. 

The  Cossacks  have  small  fish  which  they  dry  and  use  as  a 
light.    When  it  is  no  longer  needed  itls  eaten. 
Americans  were  the  first  to  preserve^fish  on  ice. 

Device  for  Review 

Words  or  sounds  written  upon  small  fish  cut  or  drawn  by 
the  pupils.  Place  these  fish  in  an  imaginary  pond.  Each 
child  selects  a  fish.  If  he  can  read  the  word  written  on  it  he 
may  keep  the  fish.  Whoever  has  the  most  fish  at  the  end  of 
the  lesson  wins. 

The  Three  Little  Fishes 

Three  queer  little  fishes  lived  down  in  the  sea, 
As  blithe  and  happy  as  fishes  could  be; 
At  night  they  slept  soundly  in  one  little  bed. 
Then  up  in  the  morning  when  darkness  had  fled; 
They  could  not  rise  sooner,  for,  twixt  you  and  me, 
They  do  not  bum  gas  far  down  in  the  sea. 

These  little  fishes  liked  nothing  but  fim, 
And  swam  about  idly  till  daylight  was  done; 
They  knew  not  their  letters.  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
They  could  not  count  twenty,  nor  speU  M,  E,  Me. 


And  as  they  grew  larger  more  silly  grew  they. 

Still  caring  for  nothing  but  frolic  and  play; 

They  laughed  and  they  scampered  and  stood  on  their 
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And  played  many  tricks  on  the  slow  water  snails; 
One  day  as  they  frolicked  up  came  a  great  whale, 
And  these  silly  fishes  got  under  his  tail. 

Their  wise  little  playmates  swam  quickly  away, 

But  these  sillv  fishes  went  on  with  their  play; 

They  climbed  on  his  shoulders  and  over  nis  head, 

And  tickled  his  nostrils  without  any  dread; 

They  laughed  and  they  shouted  like  boys  in  a  boat, 

Till  the  whale  gave  a  snap,  and  they  slipped  down  his  throat. 

Motions 
I     Imitate  the  action  of  swimming, 
a    Hands  in  position  and  sit  upright. 

3  Point  with  the  finger  and  shake  the  head  as  if  telling  something 
serious. 

4  Repeat  as  for  one. 

5  Shake  the  head  and  look  sorrowful. 

6  Express  surprise. 

7  Smile,  move  the  hands  quickly  as  for  swimming,  set  hands 
upwards. 

8  Pretend  to  throw  missiks  at  an  imaginary  snaiL 

9  Curved  motion  of  the  hand  in  the  snape  of  a  whale. 

10  Left  hand  swim  away. 

1 1  Left  hand  form  whale's  mouth  —  snap  at  the  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  and  pretend  to  swallow  them. 

Theme  for  the  monih  —  Honesty. 

I  must  think  so  much  of  myself  that  I  will  never  do  anything  that 
will  hurt  my  mind,  my  soul  and  my  body. 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have  another  deal  with  you. 
What|you  are  unwilling  to  receive,  be  sure  you  never  do. 

Honesty's  the  best  policy 

If  cheats  gain  wealth  and  fame 

They  lose  tenfold 

The  worth  of  the  gold 
When  they  lose  their  own  good  name. 


Apple-Tree  Inn 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

The  roof  and  the  walls  of  old  Apple-tree  Inn 
Have  on  them  new  shingles  of  green; 

And  hung  round  about  are  white  and  pink  signs, 
As  pretty  as  ever  were  seen. 

The  signs  plainly  say:  "Apartments  to  let; 

We  hope  you  will  give  us  a  call. 
Ccme,  Robm,  and  Bluebird,  and  little  brown  Wren, 

There's  room  for  you,  baJbies  and  all. 

"In  the  roof,  to  be  sure,  you  may  see  a  few  holes. 
But  all  day  they're  patched  over  with  blue; 
And  at  night,  when  softly  the  darkness  comes  down, 
The  beautiful  stars  will  peep  through. 

' '  The  sweet  summer  wind  your  cradles  will  rock. 
While  you  sit  beside  them  and  sing; 
I  know  you'll  be  happy"  —  that's  what  the  signs  say 
That  hang  on  old  Apple-tree  Inn. 


May  Border 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

Spring  tulips  are  always  welcomed.  A  unit  may  be  given 
which  is  cut  by  placing  the  central  line  on  the  folded  edge 
of  the  paper,  and  tracing  the  half.  These  may  be  cut  from 
different  colored  papers  or  from  arithmetic  paper  and  colored. 
Add  border  lines  that  harmonize. 

The  farmer  is  hard  at  work  during  the  spring  and  must  care 
for  hi6  barnyard  animals.  The  duck,  looking  around,  and 
the  hissing  goose  make  good  lines  of  repetition.  Innet  lines 
are  added  in  the  border  here  given  so  that  it  can  be  hd^lo- 
graphed  or  pattern  given  without  the  lines.  Add  tall  green 
grass  blades  at  regular  intervals  and  horizontal  strokes  for 
ground.    Add  wide  and  narrow  border  lines  of  white. 


"It  is  May-time,"  said  the  bee; 

"The  queen  of  all  the  months  for  me; 
The  flowers  are  here,  the  sky  is  sunny, 
'Tis  now  the  time  to  gather  honey.*' 


Occupation  Series 

IX    Construction  Work 
Etta  Merrick  Graves 

Construction  work  consists  of  forms  folded,  cut  or  pasted, 
which  when  completed,  outline  a  solid.  These  folded  forms 
differ  from  the  flat  "forms  of  beauty"  given  in  December, 
but  come  under  the  head  of  "forms  of  life." 

Construction  work  generally  comes  in  the  drawing  course 
where  the  forms  are  the  result  of  measuring,  covering  several 
lessons  of  painful  supervision  of  slippery  rulers,  dots  and 
cuts.  A  certain  amount  of  this  drill  is  good  in  the  flrst  grade, 
but  the  child's  delight  in  the  finished  product  can  be  more 
quickly  gained  by  folding,  instead  of  drawing  the  lines.  Con- 
struction paper  that  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  folding  squares 
gives  more  body  to  the  forms,  although  ordiiary  5x5  white 
paper  can  be  used  in  all  the  following  work. 

Tent 

Fold  sixteen  square  formation.  Open  and  fold  down  a 
diagonal  at  each  comer,  leaving  them  folded.  Cut  on  central 
crease  on  the  opposite  edges  as  far  as  first  long  crease.  Lap 
the  two  central  squares  completely  over  each  other  and  paste, 
which  will  give  the  triangular  end  of  the  tent. 

Repeat  on  the  other  end  and  cut  a  slit  to  fold  back  for  a 
door. 

Triangular  Basket 

Make  the  tent  form  of  colored  paper  and  invert.  Cut  a 
strip  for  a  handle  and  paste  on  the  ends.  This  makes  a  pretty 
May  Basket.  Colored  raphia  or  worsted  can  be  tied  for  a 
handle. 

Farm-House 

Fold  sixteen  square  formation.  Cut  on  crease  of  one  side 
as  far  as  first  long  crease.  Repeat  on  the  opposite  edge. 
Lap  the  two  middle  squares  completely  over  each  other  and 
paste.  Fold  the  two  outside  squares  over  so  that  the  edges 
lap  and  paste.  Repeat  on  other  end  of  the  house.  Make 
a  right-angled  slit  on  the  side  and  fold  back  a  door.  If  desired, 
windows  can  be  cut  before  the  ends  are  pasted,  and  a  square 
chimney  folded  and  inserted  in  a  slit  in  the  roof. 

Barn 

A  folded  form  similar  to  the  house  (with  larger  door,  no  win- 
dows or  chimney)  can  be  used  in  a  series  of  graded  sizes  for 
bam,  farm-house  and  sheds.  A  small  tent  folded  form  with 
vertical  slits  in  each  end  will  make  a  chicken  coop.  Patterns 
of  barnyard  animals  with  standards  pasted  on  the  backs  will 
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make  a  realistic  representation  on  the  sand-table  or  plain 
table.)  For  photograph  of  farmyard  and  patterns  see  "A 
Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,"  Term  III. 

Cart 
Fold  sixteen  square  formation  and  cut  off  one  row  of  squares. 
Cut  on  creases  of  short  ends  as  far  as  first  long  crease.  Lap 
squares  over  and  paste.  Cut  down  the  squares  at  the  front 
for  front  part  of  cart  and  paste  a  strip  inside  for  seat.  (This 
is  a  cart  for  use  on  the  farm.)  From  the  row  of  four  squares 
cut  off,  trace  the  wheels  and  paste  on  sides  of  cart.  Add  a 
strip  for  the  tongue.  (A  T  x  T  square  and  part  of  another 
will  be  needed  in  this  form.) 

Old-fashioned  Well 

Fold  sixteen  square  formation.  Cut  off  a  row  on  one  side 
and  again  across  on  the  other,  leaving  a  square  with  three 
small  squares  on  a  side.  Cut  on  creases  on  two  opposite 
sides,  lap  squares  over  and  paste  for  the  "box  "  of  the  well. 

Fold  a  small  tent  form  which  will  make  the  canopy  covering. 
Cut  four  narrow  strips  and  fold  them  together  with  a  bit  of 
paste  for  the  supports.  Paste  one  in  each  of  the  comers  of 
the  box,  then  invert  and  paste  all  four  at  once  in  the  comers 
of  the  covered  part.  A  large  form  can  be  made  by  the  teacher 
and  a  bucket  and  rope  added,  by  tying  the  rope  (thread) 
through  the  center  of  the  covered  part.  Use  clay  for  the 
bucket. 

Horses'  Trough 

Fold  sixteen  squares  and  cut  off  one  row.  Cut  on  creases 
on  short  ends,  lap  over  the  squares  and  paste.  (This  same 
form  can  be  tumed  into  a  May  Basket  by  adding  a  handle.) 

Corner  Book  Case 
Fold  a  4x4''  square  into  quarters  and  cut  on  creases. 
Fold  one  square  on  diameter;  while  still  folded,  fold  short  ends 
together  and  once  again,  giving  three  transverse  creases.  From 
the  folded  edge  cut  long  slits  on  these  creases.  Trace  a  large 
circle  on  another  quarter,  fold  on  both  diameters  and  cut 
into  quarters.  These  give  the  shelves  in  the  book-case. 
Partly  open  the  folded  form  previously  sUt,  and  insert  the 
pointed  part  of  the  shelves  which  will  hold  without  paste. 
Use  construction  paper  for  greater  stability.  (Save  remain- 
ing quarters.) 


Cradle 
"^  Use  a  quarter  of  a  4x4"  square,  fold  on  diameter  and  slit 
the  folded  edge  a  short  distance  from  each  end.  Cut  a  small 
circle  from  another  quarter  and  cut  circle  on  one  diameter 
for  rockers.  Invert  fdded  form  and  insert  diameter  of  half 
circle.  A  "baby**  pillow  and  coverings  can  be  cut  freehand 
if  the  children's  fancy  desires. 

Old-fashioned  Settle 
Fold  a  square  on  diameter  and  cut  slits  as  for  cradle.    Cut 
another  square  into  quarters  or  halves  and  insert  two  at  right 
angles  to  crease  for  arms  (and  support)  of  settle.    A  section 
may  be  cut  out  to  shape  arms  and  legs  of  a  chair. 

Table 
Fold  one  quarter  of  a  4  x  4''  square  and  make  two  slits 
from  folded  edge  near  the  center.  Cut  a  strip  from  another 
square  and  weave  it  through  these  slits,  bending  ends  down- 
ward for  legs  of  table.  Cut  out  a  section  from  each  end  to 
shape  them.    The  top  can  also  be  made  from  a  circle. 

Rocking  Chair 
Cut  from  folded  edge  as  for  settle.    Cut  a  two  inch  circle 
into  quarters  and  insert  two  for  rockers. 

CmcKEN  Coop 
Invert  cradle,  as  for  tent.  Cut  several  slits  across  each 
end  and  insert  strips  horizontally  for  slats.  For  other  forms 
not  made  with  paste  see  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  Or- 
ganized Handwork,  No.  2,  Genetic  Construction  Work, 
published  by  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College.  This  gives 
excellent  illustrations. 

May  Baskets 
'  Tissue  paper  baskets  are  always  a  fascination  to  the  chil* 
dren.  A  simple  form  is  made  from  an  envelope.  Cut  ofF 
the  flap  for  the  first  grade,  but  in  the  second  grade  cut  out  the 
triangular  section  for  top  of  basket.  Cut  strips  of  tissue  p^pex 
about  the  length  of  the  envelope.  Fringe  these  and ''  kriokle " 
them  with  the  fingers  or  scissors.  Paste  the  upper  edge  of 
paper  on  edge  of  envelope  and  add  a  tissue  paper  handle 
from  one  comer  to  the  other.  These  are  effective  made  in 
delicate  colors. 
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Birdies'  Lullaby 


Nina  B.  Hartford 


^3^ 


1.  At  night  when  the     sun     has  gone  down    in        the  west,  The  wee     lit  -  tie  bird  -  ies     are  safe      in      the    nest,      The 

2.  The  breeze-es    blow   soft  •  ly     and  rock  them      to   sleep,  As  gent   -  ly  they  swing  in  their  nest      era  •  die     deep,      All 


i 


^m 


-^^ 


i^ 


"f^ 


'^^^^m^m^^^mm^ 


moth  -  er      bird  sings   them      a      soft     lul   -   la   -  by,     W'^ii''?   La    -    dy  Moon  sends  them    her    light   from     the      sky. 
safe  -  ly      and   warm    un   -   der   moth  •  er    bird's  w^ng,  T    ^'     .  es    •  tie     till    mom  •  ing    light  wakes  them    to      sing. 

±—,±^ M ^     . .  .  *• 


1^ 


Me 


£ 
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Nature  Plans  for  May 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

NATURE  is  full  of  suggestions  for  work  during  the 
spring.  Often  it  suggests  an  entire  day's  work  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  blend  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
numbers,  natural  science,  music,  and  drawing. 

Several  plans  are|jgiven  in  fuU  and  from  them  similar  plans 
can  be  worked  out  for  each  day.  Let  the  central  thought  for 
one[day's  work  be  Mother  Nature's  House  Cleaning. 

Tell  the  children  this  story: 

Our  world  is  like  a  great  house.  Every  spring  Mother 
Nature  cleans  her  house.  She  sends  for  Mr.  Wind.  He 
comes  and  sweeps  it.  Then  she  sends  for  Mr.  Rain^to  come 
and  scrub  it  clean. 

When  he  has  gone  Mr.  Sim  comes  and  dries  the  flo  rs. 
Then  Mother  Nature  puts  down  a  beautiful  new  rug.  She 
likes  brightjcolors  so  the  rug  is  green,  purple,  and  yellow. 
The  grass  is  the  green  and  sprinkled  over  it  are  violets  and 
danddions. 

She  puts  beautiful  green  curtams  at  the  windows  of  her 
house.    Can  you  guess  what  they  are?    Yes,  they  are  vines. 

When  everything  is  ready,  she  sends  for  her  summer 
boarders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  usually  come  first.  Every 
year  they  have  the  same  room  m  the  apple  tree.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  rooms  are  taken.  This  story  suggests  material 
for  a  blackboard  reading  lesson: 

The  earth  is  like  a  house. 

It  is  a  big  brown  house. 

Many  things  live  in  it. 

Insects  live  in  it. 

Birds  live  in  it. 

Animals  live  in  it. 

Trees  live  in  it. 

Flowers  live  in  it. 

In  the  winter,  the  flowers  go  to  sleep. 

Mother  Nature  covers  them  with  a  nice  blanket. 

In  the  spring,  she  cleans  house. 

The  wind,  rain  and  sun  help  her. 

She  puts  down  a  pretty  green  rug. 

It  has  purple  flowers  in  it. 

It  has  yellow  flowers  in  it 

She  puts  up  new  curtains. 

They  arc  green,  too. 

She  sends  the  rain  to  waken  her  children. 

The  rain  says,  "Wake  up,  Mother  Nature  wants  to  see 
you." 

They  put  on  new  clothes. 

Then  they  come  out. 

For  a  word  drill,  a  house  may  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 
In  it  may  be  written  the  new  words.  They  may  be  called  the 
furniture.     Let  the  children  play  they  clean  the  house  by 


naming  iht  words.  (Teacher  erases  them.)  The  phonetic 
drill  cards  may  be  set  in  the  chalk  tray.  They  may  be^called 
dishes  in  the  cupboard.  The  dishes  may  be  taken  down  by 
giving  the  sound  correctly. 

A  house  may  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  for  the  number 
drill.  This  time  the  furniture  may  be  number  combmations. 
Clean  house  by  giving  combination  correctly.  The  song, 
"The  Great  Brown  House,"  from  Eleanor  Smith's  Songs, 
Book  I.,  is  very  appropriate  for  the  day. 

Let  the  first  pupils  in  each  row  represent  the  rain.  All 
the  other  children  bow  their  heads  on  their  desks  and  close 
their  eyes.  They  are  the  flowers  adeep  While  they  all 
sing  the  first  verse,  the  pupils  representing  the  rain  pass  down 

the  aisles,  tapping  soft- 
ly on  each  desk.  While 
the  second  verse  is  be- 
ing sung,  the  children 
representing  the  flow- 
ers slowly  raise  their 
heads. 

For  \msy  work, 
things  needed  m 
house-cleaning  such 
as  a  broom,  brush  and 
dust-pan  may  be'made 
with  colored  pegs. 

The  writmg  lesson 
may  be  written  on  a 
paper  cut  the  shape  of 
a  dust-pan  and  the 
spelling  lesson  on  one 
cut  the  shape  of  a 
broom.  Mother  Na- 
ture's rug  may  be  de- 
scribed, or  sentences 
may  be  written  about 
things  that  have 
awakened,  for  the  lan- 
guage lesson. 

During  the  time  for 
construction  work,  a 
broom  may  be  made. 
Use  a  4^^  square  of 
manila  paper.  Fold 
and  cut  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  I.  Wind, 
around  a  6^  stick  and 
tie. 

These  may  be  taken 
home,  for  the  children 
never  seem  quite  satis- 
fied without  something^ 
Digitiz(e^  take  home.  Ja^ 
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Pattern  for  the  Broom 

A  little  girl  wearing  a  dusting  cap  and  holding  a  broom 
may  pose  for  the  drawing  lesson. 

During  the  music  lesson,  a  number  of  scale  songs  may  be 
''made  up"  for  the^occasion,  as,  descending: 

(The  earth Js  like  a  big  brown  house.) 

Ascendingr 

(Wind  and  rain  and  sun  will  clean  it.) 

The  flowers^hich  live  m  Mother  Nature's  house  each  sug- 
gest a  da3r's  work.  A  plan  for  one  of  these  is  given.  Teach 
tfie  song,  ''Little  Yellow  Dandelion,"  from  "Songs  of  the 
Child  World,"  Book  I. 

Have  enough  dandelions  and  leaves  so  that  each  childjmay 
have  one.  Talk  about  thejjdandelion.  Where  does  it  grow  ? 
When  does  it  blossom?  How  long  does  the  blossom  stay? 
How  does  it  look  when  it  gets  old?  What  plants  its  seeds? 
Compare  its  leaf  with  that  of  other  plants. 

Has  it  sap?    How  does  it  taste? 

Ida  suitable  reading|lesson  is  not  available  from  a  book,  a 
blackboard  lesson  may^  be  used. 

My  name  is  Danddion. 

I  live  m  yards. 

I  live  in  fields,  too. 

I  have  a  yellow  dress. 

I  go  to  sle^  at  night. 

I  wake  up  m  the  morning. 

When  I  get  old  my  hair  turns  white. 

Then  my  hair  comes  out. 

The  wind  carries  it  away. 

Chfldren  like  to  blow  my  hair. 

They  like  to  make  curls  of  my  stem. 

For  a  word  drill,  play  the  new  words  are  dandelions.  Pick 
them  by  naming  the  words.  On  the  tablets  let  the  children 
write  a^tences  about  the  dandelion. 

Make  spelling  booklets  and^decorate  the  covers  with  dan- 
delions. Read  to  the  children  the  Legend  of  the  Dandelion 
from  "All  the  Year  Round,"  Part  m.  Paint  a  dandelion 
border.    For  the  writing  lesson,  let  them  practice  this  verse: 

Little  yellow  dandelion, 

Growing  in  the  grass. 
With  your  head  of  shining  gold, 

Merry  little  lass. 

During  the  number  lesson,  stories  may  be  given  about  dande- 
Ibns,  as: 

Mary  found  7  dandelions  in  the  grass. 

Tom  found  3  dandelions. 

How  many  dandelions  did  they  both  find? 

They  found  10  dandelions. 

On  die  tablets,  the  number  stories  may  be  pictures. 

Another  interesting  day's  work  may  be  about  Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit.  Mother  Nature  provides  a  preacher  for  the  flowers 
and  birds.  How  interested  the  children  always  are  in  this 
queer  little  preacher.  Have  at  least  one  to  use  during  the 
day. 

During  the  conversational  lesson,  these  questions  may  be 
adsLed. 

Where  do  we  find  Jacks?  Why  is  he  called  by  this  name  ? 
Does  he  look  as  if  he  were  afraid  ?  Has  he  any  hair?  Do 
you  see  the  canopy  over  his  head?  Who  is  Jack's  con- 
gregation? Who  plays  the  organ?  Who  sings  in  his  choir? 
The  fdlowing  blackboard  lesson  may  be  used: 

I  am  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


My  home  is  in  the  woods. 

I  like  a  damp  place. 

My  pulpit  is  green. 

The  birds  and  flowers  hear  me  preach. 

The  wind  plays  the  organ. 

The  birds  sing  in  the  choir. 

You  cannot  hear  me  preach. 

I  am  still  when  boys  and  girls  come. 

Cut  large  Jacks  out  of  paper.  Write  the  new  word  on  them. 
Hide  them  in  various  places  in  the  room.  Let  the  children 
find  them  by  naming  the  words. 

The  spelling  lesson  may  be  written  on  papers  cut  the  shape 
of  a  Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

For  the  writing  lesson,  this  verse  may  be  used: 

In  a  pulpit  of  green. 
Every  year  may  be  seen 

A  queer  little  preacher  named  Jack. 
He's  a  man  of  few  words. 
But  the  flowers  and  the  birds 

Come  in  crowds  to  welcome  him  back. 

Draw  a  Jack-m-the-Pulpit.  Make  a  free  hand  cutting  of 
one. 

Write  original  number  stories  aboutjjacks.  Cut]Jacks  out 
of  drawing  paper  and  write  number  combinations  on  them. 

Call  the  kindergarten  table  the  meadow.  Place  the  Jacks 
on  it.  Let  the  children  take  turns  seeing  how  many  Jacks 
they  can  find.    (Name  combinations  correctly.) 

Read  to  the  children  the  poem:  ''Jack-in-the-Pulpit," 
from  Whittier's  "Child  Life." 

A  plan  for  one  bird  day  will  be  sufficient  to  &ow  how  each 
of  the  others  may  be  worked  out.  Suppose  we  choose  the 
oriole. 

Have  the  picture  of  an  oriole  if  a  stuffed  oriole  cannot  be 
obtained.  Talk  about  its  color.  (The  father  bird's  throat, 
head  and  upper  part  of  back  are  a  glossy  black.  His  wings 
are  black  with  white  spots.  His  tail  is  white  with  yellow 
markmgs.  The  rest  of  his  body  is  orange.  The  mother  bird 
has  yellow  instead  of  deep  orange  color  and  dark  brown  in- 
stead of  black  on  her  wings.) 

By  questioning  see  if  they  can  teU  what  its  food  is.  Com- 
pare its  song  with  that  of  other  birds  they  know.  This 
blackboard  lesson  may  be  used 

My  name  is  Oriole. 

See  my  pretty  dress. 

It  is  black  and  orange. 

I  am  not  as  large  as  a  robin. 

I  can  smg. 

My  song  is  not  like  a  robin's  song. 

I  go  south  in  the  fall 

I  come  back  in  the  spring. 

I  eat  bugs. 

For  a  word  drill,  draw  a  ladder  on  the  blackboard.  Write 
the  new  words  on  it.  Play  that  the  children  climb  the  lad- 
der to  see  the  baby  birds. 

At  the  close  of  each  recitation,  they  may  be  birds]and  fly  to 
their  nests.  (Seats.)  Give  each  child  a  booklet  the  shape  of 
an  oriole's  nest.  This  they  may  color  and  use  for  the- spelling 
lesson. 

This  exercise  will  furnish  more  material  for  the  reading 
lesson.  These  sentences  may  be  added  to  those  alreadyfon 
the  blackboard: 

This  is  my  nest. 

It  is  made  of  string  and  hair. 

It  is  like  a  little  cradle. 

I  tie  it  to  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

The  wind  will  rock  my  babies. 

My  babies  like  their  cradle. 

Tell  the  children  the  story,  "The  Nest  of  Many  Colors,*' 
found  m  "In  the  Child's  World." 

Give  the  children  hektographed  pictures  of  the  oriole.  Let 
them  color  these. 

They  may  be  cut  out  and  used  as  decorations  for  the  day. 

For  the  language  lesson,  they  may  fill  in  these  blanks: 

The  oriole's  nest  is  like  a . 

It in  the  tree. 

It  is  made  of and . 

It  has eggs  m  it. 

The  eggs  are .  Digitized  by  ' 
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The  game  given  in  the  description  of  Robin  Day  (Pribiary 
Education,  May,  1910)  may  be  used. 

It  will  furnish  more  reading  material. 

We  played  a  game. 

We  played  we  were  birds. 

One  boy  was  Papa  Oriole. 

One  girl  was  Mamma  Oriole. 

Four  little  girls  were  Baby  Orioles. 

Papa  Oricde  found  a  worm. 

He  gave  it  to  Mamma  Oride. 

She  gave  it  to  the  Baby  Oriole. 

For  the  number  lesson,  things  may  be  pictured  which  orioles 
eat. 

A  scale  son^  may  be  made  for  the  occasion. 

They  will  smg  the  scale  just  a  little  better  [than  usual  in 
their  effort  to  see  into  the  nest. 

Descending  —  I  can  see  the  baby  birdies. 

Ascending  —  The  wind  will  rock  them  up  so  high. 

Nature  Outune  for  May 

Monday  —      Mother  Nature's  House  Cleaning. 
Tuesday  —      Dandelion. 
Wednesday  — Violet. 
Thursday—   TuUp. 
Friday  —        Dafiodil. 

Monday  —      Uck-in-die-Pulpit. 
Tuesday—     Trees. 
Wednesday  — Anu 
Thursday—   Butterfly. 
Friday—       Fish. 

Monday—      Robin. 
Tuesday-^     Robin. 
Wednesday  —  Bluebird. 
Thmrsday —   Bhiebird. 
Friday —       Oriole. 

Monday  —      Oriole. 
Tuesday  —     Woodpecker. 
Wednesdisy  —  Woodpecker. 
Thursday  —   Blue  Jay. 
Friday  —        Bird  Day  Program 

Bird  Songs. 

Bird  Poems  memorized. 

Bird  Games. 
r~  Infonnal  talk,  between  (teacher  and  pupils  about 

I    birds  studied.  g 

The  exercises  may  be  made  as.  elaborate  or  as  simple  as  one 
chooses. 

(It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  outline  two  davs  are  given  to  some  topics. 
This  seems  advisable  because  it  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  tnaterial 
which  should  be  used  in  one  day's  work.) 


the 


May  with  the  Babies 

Anna  J.  Pelton 

AU  who  joy  would  win 

Must  share  it. 

Happiness  was  bom  a  twin. —  Lord  Byron 

BEING  with  the  babies  was  a  pleasure  that  Miss  A. 
had  never  realized  as  much  as  she  did  during  the 
long  pleasant  days  of  May.  The  strain  and  drudgery 
were  over,  so  now  she  had  more  time  to  enter  into  Aeir 
childish  joys.  To  them  each  budding  flower  and  singing  bird 
brought  new  happiness.  One  little  girl,  after  a  particularly 
enjoyable  day,  expressed  to  her  mother,  the  feeling  that  seemed 
to  pervade  the  room.  "I'm  just  glad  I'm  alive.  It's  such 
fun  to  be  in  Miss  A.'s  class  where  you  plant  things  and  watch 
them  grow.    I  just  want  to  stay  there  always." 

The  children  seemed  to  take  the  lead.  They  brought  in 
more  lesson  subjects  of  flowers,  birds,  bees  and  butterflies 
than  could  be  well  handled.  No  more  hd^tographing  of  les- 
sons for  the  weary  teacher.  The  babies  were  now  able  to 
read,  and  very  proud  were  they  of  results  accomplirfied  in  that 
line. 

Spring  booklets  were  started,  each  page  bearing  a  cutting, 
drawing,  or  painting  of  one  of  the  subjects  observed  by  the 
room.  Under  each  illustration  was  written  a  short  sentence 
concerning  it. 

One  mommg  a  little  child  brought  Miss  A.  a  bunch  of  four- 
leaf  clovtn  that  she  and  her  older  sifter  had  gatberod  the  night 


before.  Miss  A.  gave  them  to  ^f^e  children  and  told  them  to 
press  them  between  papers  in  tb^^  books.  The  p£^)ers  would 
keep  the  leaves  from  staining  tbeir  books.  A  few  days  later 
the  pressed  clovers  were  pasted  on  a  leaf  for  their  spring  book- 
lets    This  little  rhyme,  found  on  the  blackboard,  was  copied. 

Little  four-leafed  clovers 

With  your  leaves  so  green, 
Little  good-luck  cloven 

By  brigfit  eyes  are  seen. 

About  this  time  seat  work  to  keep  the  bright  ones  busy  be- 
came a  problem  not  easily  solved.  Having  a  child  do  a  thmg 
over  and  over,  simply  to  keep  him  occupied,  did  not  appeal  to 
Miss  A.  m  the  least. 

The  public  library  furnished  ''pleasure  readers"  -for  this 
second  grade.  How  could  the  first  grade  children  obtain 
''pleasure  readers"?  An- appeal  to  the  principal  for  sample 
copies  of  primers  and  first  readers,  sent  by  publishers  to  the 
supervisors,  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  had  already  been 
distributed.  **  Well,  if  we  can't  get  them  furnished,"  thou^t 
Miss  A.,  "we  shall  have  to  furnish  them  ourselves.  A  readmg 
table  those  babies  really  need  and  must  have." 

A  careful  survey  of  her  cupboard  revealed  six  sanq>le  primers. 
Then  a  himt  m  the  building  supply  room  yielded  ten  dis- 
carded books  suitable  for  first  erade  chLdren. 

The  next  morning,  during  t£e  opening  exercises.  Miss  A. 
asked  how  many  of  the  chiloren  had  books  at  home  that  were 
easy  enough  for  them  to  read.  "  Do  you  remember  how  much 
we  enjoydl  the  period  when  we  borrowed  the  second  grade 
''pleamue  readers^'  ?  she  asked. 

Of  course  they  did.  Miss  A.  explained  that  she  thought 
they  were  old  enough  to  enjoy  a  "pleasure  readers"  taJ^le 
of  Ikeir  very  own.  She  had  tried  to  get  enou^  hocks  for  one, 
but  had  found  only  sixteen.  They  would  need  a  good  many 
more.  Would  they  tell  mother  about  the  table  ?  Perhaps  Ae 
would  be  willing  that  they  should  loan  their  books  for  diis 
table.  Of  course  they  must  only  bring  stories  that  could  be 
easily  read,  or  primers. 

"  Tell  mother  that  we  will  try  to  take  ^ood  care  of  the  books, 
and  return  them  at  the  close  of  school  in  Jime." 

Would  they  ask  mother?  Indeed  they  were  just  bubbling 
over 'with  enthusiasm  to  run  home  and  tell  her  about  it  that 
very  minute.  ^ 

A  generous  little  maid  volunteered  to  bring  her  small  table. 
Though  it  proved  to  be  very  small  it  answer^  the  purpose. 

The  next  week  the  books  came  pouring  in.  Many  were 
very  desirable,  while  some  were  not  The  latter  were  sent 
back  wiUi  kindly  notes  of  thanks,  r^retting  that  they  could 
not  be  used.  One  patron,  with  her  arms  laden  with  books, 
waylaid  Miss  A.  on  her  walk  to  the  schodhouse  a  few  morn- 
ings after. 

"I  didn't  know  which  were  best  to  send,"  she  said,  "so  I 
thought  it  better  to  let  you  choose  them  yourself." 

Miss  A.  selected  four,  thanking  her  for  her  generosity  to 
the  children. 

"I  have  only  one  of  my  own,"  she  answered.  "It  doesn't 
hurt  me  to  do  a  little  for  others." 

As  Miss  A.  had  anticipated,  the  table  was  a  success  from  the 
start.  The  little  tots  were  allowed  freedom  in  its  use,  but  not 
license.  A  monitor  was  appointed  each  week  to  keep  the 
table  in  order.  When  the  books  ware  returned  in  June  they 
showed  but  little  wear. 

The  latter  part  of  May  Miss  A.  asked  the  children  bowmany  . 
had  room  in  their  yards  for  a  tomato  plant  She  tM  all  who 
had  to  aA  mother  if  they  might  q>ade  a  bed  about  two  feet 
square.  Friday  a  general  lesson  on  planting  and  a  handwork 
lesson  on:  the  comucc^ia  were  given.  At  the  close  of  school 
that  afternoon  all  who  had  their  gardens  ready  were  asked  to 
remaju.  Miss  A.  carefully  lifted  the  plants  with  her  trowel, 
taking  up  plenty  of  earth  with  the  plant  to  protect  its  tender 
roots.  Very  cautiou^y  she  lowered  them  into  the  cornu- 
copias, then  warned  the  children  to  hurry  home  with  them. 
"You  know  these  tender  baby  plants  must  not  get  dry  and 
thirsty,  or  they  will  wither,"  she  told  them. 

Cutdng  flower  borders  did  much  to  develop  large,  bold  cut- 
tings.   The  children  soon  discovered  that  Mjsi  A.  chose  only 
the  large,  free  cuttinp  for  the  borders^  aad  being  wise  wcef 
ones  the  hint  was  sufficient    One  day  wheo  the?  had  madeLC 
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unusually  good  cuttings  of  the  iris  they  were  surprised  to  find 
them  used  as  a  frieze  on  the  burlap  in  the  hall  outside  the  door 
of  the  ir  room.  This  gave  the  older  pupils  a  chance  to  see  what 
little  brothers  and  sisters  were' doing. 

The  making  of  May  baskets  was  another  source  of  delight. 
A  basket  shaped  like  a  flower  with  a  butterfly  poised  on  the 
handle  seemed  to  be  the  favorite.  It  was  hektographed  on 
drawing  paper,  tinted,  then  cut,  folded  and  pasted.  The 
children  rolled  the  ends  of  the  petals  over  their  pencils  to  get 
the  curved  effect. 


Shortly  before  Memorial  Day,  Miss  A.  filled  a  large  oblong 
box  cover  with  sand.  She  asked  the  children  to  bring  as 
many  red  and  white  daisies  as  possible  —  those  being  the  most 
common  red  and  white  flowers  in  bloom  at  the  time.  The 
wild  pea  grew  in  abundance  and  would  answer  very  well  for 
blue.  After  the  sand  was  dampened  the  thirteen  stripes  and 
field  were  drawn  in.  The  little  people  filled  the  spaces  with 
red  and  white  daisies,  using  the  peas  for  the  blue,  and  white 
daisies  for  the  stars.  When  the  floral  flag  was  completed 
it  was  much  admired  by  children  throughout  the  building. 


Here   Comes   the   Flag 


Words  arranged  from  The  Youth's  Companion 
By  Mary  A.  Stillman 
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1 .  Here    comes    the    flag ;         hail  it  1 

2.  Here    comes    the   flag;        cheer        it  1 


Who     dares      to     drag        or         trail 
Val    -  ley      and    crag      shall       hear 


it? 
it. 


;l? 


'^ 


i: 


^3=t 
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Give  it        hur  -  rahs.      Three 

Shcut  at       the     sight !       Red, 


for      the    stars,      Three        for      the      bars,  All  hail 

blue     and  white,         Jus     •     tice      and    right,        All  cheer 


itl 

ill 


The  Grand  .Army  of  the  Republic 


Primary  Drawing  for  the  Grade 
Teacher 

Cheshire  "Lowton  Boone,  B.  S. 
Pictures  in  Three   Dimensions 

(All  rights  reserved) 

IN  the  last  paper  was  set  forth  a  series  of  constructive 
exercises  which  will  be  most  useful  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses. The  advantages  which  children  may  derive 
from  doing  such  problems  does  not  result  wholly  from 
the  mere  construction,  but  as  much  if  not  more,  from  the  use 
of  the  models  when  completed.  Of  course  one  profit  from 
the  making  comes  from  the  necessity  for  careful  measurement 
and  planning,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  mechanical  practice 
is  desirable  in  the  primar>'  school.  But  in  the  last  analysis, 
what  children  need  to  achieve  more  than  anything  else  at  this 
time,  is  a  fluent  and  skillful  expression.  The  all-important 
aim  is  the  development  of  language  in  some  form.  Drawing 
is  one  phase  of  this  language  study  and  through  its  use  chil- 
dren are  enabled  to  greatly  enlarge  their  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression.    Drawing,  however,  is  a  limited  language  in  that 


it  makes  use  of  certain  conventions,  as  perspective  to  express 
distance,  position,  relative  sizes,  scale,  etc.  As  an  aid  in 
illustrating  these  conditions  in  the  material  world,  miniature 
models  of  real  objects  and  scenes  grouped  on  any  convenient 
surface,  as  a  table  or  shelf,  will  be  found  very  useful.* 

The  Sand-Table 
The  illustrations  herewith  offered  will  indicate  some  uses 
of  the  material  given  last  month.  The  picture  undertaken 
should  invariably  be  one  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  work 
in  drawing,  language,  or  other  class  interest,  if  one  is  to  achieve 
the  best  result.  The  most  advantageo  .s  arrangement  is 
to  use  the  sand-table  in  conjunction  with  drawing  and  make 
the  table  pictures  correspond  in  theme  w^ith  the  subject  of 
illustrative  drawing.  The  following  comparative  list  indi^ 
cates  the  trend  of  work  in  the  waiter's  own  town. 
'  Grade  I 


Drawing 
Household  Occupations. 
Rooms  of  the  House. 
Other  Interiors,  as  School, 
Library,  Church. 


Construction 
These  interiors  are  worked 
dUt>  as  illustrative  problems 
in'  three  dimensions  with   2L 
minimum  of  measurement. 


•A  number  of  exrrdses  along  this  line  have  been  presented  in  preceding  numbers 
this  magazine  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  has  used  blackboard  backgrounds.  ^^ 
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Grade  II 


Drawing 

Street  Scenes. 

Various  Buildings,  as: 
Church,  School,  Store,  Dwell- 
ing, etc. 


Farm  Life,   Gardening, 
ietc. 

Play,  as  winter  sport.  Slid- 
ing, the  Snow  man,  etc. 


Canslruclian 

A  Street  with  appropriate 
buildings,  vehicles,  etc.,  of 
paper.  The  people,  houses, 
etc.,  are  drawn  on  rather  stiff 
paper,  cut  out  and  stood  about 
as  desired. 

In  this  case  the  dwelling 
or  bam  is  the  central  element. 

Here  a  group  of  buildings 
on  small  scale  may  comprise 
the   background. 


Grade  III 


Some  special  theme  upon 
which  several  weeks  or 
months  may  be  devoted  as: 
(a)  The  RaUibay  SUUion  — 
Irainsy  freight  house,  cabs, 
automobiles,  etc.  A  subject 
whkh  is  perennially  interest- 
ing and  can  be  carried  on  for 
a  long  time. 

(b)  Story  of  King  Arthur. 
A  theme  full  of  dramatic 
interest^  yielding  splendid 
illustrations  if  done  thor- 
oughly. 

{c)  Study  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians. 


This  subject  presents  nu- 
merous constructive  problems 
of  intense  interest.  The  meas- 
urement involved  may  be  as 
simple  or  complex  as  desirrd. 
A  good  study  of  scale  and  pro- 
portion. 

There  is  less  construction 
involved  here,  but  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while. 

The  construction  involved 
may  be  done  in  either  cla/  or 
paper. 


In  any  case  the  constructive  work  demanded  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  decided  minimum  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  so. 
But  it  should  be  the  practice  to  keep  the  course  properly  bal- 
anced so  that  pupils  acquire  facility  in  measurement  and  a 
suitable  standard  of  workmanship.  The  sand-table  picture 
should  be  so  chosen  that  some  one  element  is  the  predominat- 
ing one,  as  the  building,  that  all  the  other  construction  may 
be  in  scale  and  in  position  with  relation  to  that  element. 
This  gives  the  pupil  a  starting  point  from  which  to  work  and 
keeps  the  attention  concentrated.  In  fact  the  rules  of  com- 
position and  design  apply  to  pictures  in  three  dimensions  as 
well  as  to  those  on  the  flat. 

Accessories  The  real  charm  of  these  model  pictures  comes 
from  the  intelligent  and  skillful  use  of  details.  The  houses, 
vehicles,  etc.,  offered  as  models  will  not  alone  suggest  enough. 
The  contour  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
paths,  fences,  roadways,  flower  beds,  trees,  etc.,  are  quite 
essential  and  it  is  in  working  these  out  to  correspond  that  the 
real  good  of  the  problem  lies.  The  children  should  decide 
how  these  details  shall  be  managed,  .how.  represented,  their 
size  and  color.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  the  foliage 
is  made  of  paper  or  real  sprays  of  evergreen,  so  long  as  the 
disposition,  quantity  and  tone  are  right.  The  question  of 
tone  (color  and  value)  in  general,  is  most  important  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  is  important  m  drawing  and  painting;  there 
should  be  enough  contrast  in  the  pkture  to  bring  out  its  con- 
struction without  violating  real  conditions  as  they  are  ob- 
served in  the  community.  It  is  quite  proper  to  use  cloth, 
sheets  of  papet,  glass,  etc.,  to  indicate  snow,  water,  grass  and 
other  conditions  of  the  ground.  A  hill  or  slope  may  be  built 
up  of  boxes  and  excelsior,  covered  with  cloth  of  the  proper 
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color,  or  sprinkled  with  substance  which  does  give  the 
color. 

Inieriors  Although  the  repres^itation  of  interiors,  as  the 
play  house,  is  usually  a  first  grade  problem,  and  would  natu- 
rally come  first,  it  possesses  less  importance  than  sand-table 
work,  because  of  its  limitations  with  very  young  children. 
The  play  house  is  excellent  for  teaching  the  elements  of  con* 
struction,  arrangement  and  scale,  and  cannot  well  be  replaced, 
but  as  will  be  indicated  below,  the  exercise  cannot  be  de- 
veloped completely  until  the  second  or  third  year. 

In  grade  one,  wnere  children  are  just  learning  to  draw  and 
to  use  their  hands,  the  representation  of  interiors  is  good 
work  because  of  their  simplicity.  The  furniture  for  the  play- 
house can  be  constructed  practically  without  measurement, 
and  m  arranging  the  rooms  pupils  learn  much  about  the 
floor-line,  the  sizes  of  windows  and  doors  and  incidentally 
individual  objects  (furniture)',  which  information  is  useful 
in  drawing. 

In  Grades  II  and  III,  if  one  wishes  to  introduce  the  interior, 
much  more  can  be  done.  The  pattern  and  tone  of  walls, 
floor  and  fumitare,  the  sizes  and  disposition  of  pictures,  and 


the  introduction  of  more  detail  is  possible  here.  And  be- 
cause these  older  children  can  measure  and  construct  more- 
complex  things,  it  is  possible  to  represent  such  places  as  the 
restaurant,  railway  station,  church,  store,  and  to  use  the 
scheme  in  connection  with  a  study,  for  instance,  of  Colonial 
life.  Whether  one  uses  the  interior  or  not,  will  depend,  there- 
fore, altogether  on  the  subject  selected. 

Conclusion 
The  one  way  to  make  constructive  work  of  the  type  de* 
scribed  effective  and  profitable,  is  to  use  it  in  the  freest^most 
elastic  manner.  The  model  house  and  vehicle  should  be 
considered  merely  as  pictorial  elements,  which  can  be  shifted 
about,  rearranged  and  employed  in  varying  surroundings  to 
suggest  given  conditions.  There  should  be  no  stereotj-ped 
composition  or  picture;  the  latitude  of  expression  allowed 
the  children  should  be  as  unlimited  as  truth,  completeness 
and  proper  appearance  will  permit.  If  children  can  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  story  is  the  essential  thing,  and  not  the 
manner  of  telling  it,  one  will  have  achieved  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 


AucB  K  Allsn 
Tenderly  J«r=6o 


Memory   Day 

•    (For  children  scattering  flowers) 


•Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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I.  Out   of  the  mom-ing  com-eth     a      song 
2-  Out   of  the  morning  com-eth     a     breath 
3.  Sing«lit  -  tie   bird;  and  bIoom4it-tle    flow'r, 


Sweet,     sweet  as  the    May,  Rob- in    is  sing  -    ing  his  dear  heart  a- 

Sweet,     sweet  as   the    May,         Blossoms  are   giv    -    ing  their  fragrance  a- 
Sweet,     sweet  as   the    May;        Bring-ing    a    song      and  a  blos-som-y 
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Sing- ing  his  song  for  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 
Giv- ing  themselves  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray, 
We,  too,  re  -  mem  -  ber    the  Blue  and  the    Gray, 


On  Mem-ory  Day,  Bright  Mem  -  ory  Day. 
On  Mem-ory  Day,  Sweet  Mem  -  ory  Day. 
On  Mem-ory  Day,     Dear  Mem  -  ory      Day  I 
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The  Bluebird* 

Alice  Ingham 

(Adapted  from  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird") 

I  AM  going  to  tell  you  of  a  long  journey  wnich  was  made 
by  a  little  brother  and  sister  named  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl. 
You  know  that  often,  after  little  children  are  tucked 
into  bed,  they  go  on  journeys.  When  they  wake  up 
and  tell  about  it,  the  grown-up  people  think  that  they  have 
been  dreaming.  Grown-up  people  never  visit  these  places, 
so  it  is  hard  to  make  them  understand;  but  I  am  sure,  dear 
little  friends,  after  the  wonderful  things  you  have  seen,  you 
^'ill  not  think  that  the  story  of  this  brother  and  sister  is  so 
very  strange. 

Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  lived  in  a  little  cottage  near  a  forest. 
Their  father.  Daddy  Tyl,  was  a  wood-cutter,  and  for  a  long 
time,  he  had  not  earned  much  money,  so  they  were  very  poor. 
Their  mother.  Mummy  Tyl,  tried  to  make  them  all  as  happy 
as  she  could,  but  before  Christmas,  she  told  the  children  that 
Father  Christmas  would  not  stop  at  their  house  this  year. 

So  on  Christmas  Eve,  they  were  tucked  into  bed  just  the 
same  as  any  other  night.  They  climbed  up  the  ladder  into 
the  loft  where  they  slept  and  Mummy  Tyl  came  up  to  see  if 
they  were  snug  and  warm.  They  did  not  like  the  dark,  so 
she  always  left  a  light  burning  until  they  were  asleep.  Then 
she  called  Daddy  Tyl,  who  looked  at  them  lovingly,  put  out 
the  light  and  went  downstairs. 

This  time  after  they  had  gone,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  light  began  to  bum  again  and  the  children  woke  up.  Of 
course,  they  commenced  to  talk  about  Christmas,  and  climbed 
out  of  bed  to  look  at  the  children  who  were  having  a  party 
across  the  street. 

They  could  see  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree  with  children 
dancing  about  it.  They  could  hear  the  music,  so  they  played 
that  they  were  at  the  party  and  danced  about  the  loft  in  their 
little  bare  feet.  When  they  saw  the  rich  children  feasting  on 
-cakes,  they  played  that  they  had  some,  too. 

Just  then,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  They  were  afraid 
to  open  it,  but  it  began  to  open  itself.  In  walked  a  little  old 
woman  dressed  in  green  and  wearing  a  red  hood  on  her  head. 
She  was  hump-backed,  lame,  and  nearly  blind.  She  leaned 
on  a  stick  which  clattered  on  the  floor  as  she  walked  toward 
the  children. 

*  The  illustrations  show  scenes  from  the  play  as  it  is  produced  at  The  New  Theatre, 
New  Vork. 


Pointing  her  finger  at  them,  she  said,  "Have  you  the  grass 
here  that  sings  or  the  bird  that  is  blue  ?  " 

Tyltyl  explained  that  the  grass  around  their  cottage  could  not 
sing,  but  politely  told  her  to  look  at  the  little  bird  in  the  cage 
to  see  if  it  would  do.  She  put  on  her  glasses  to  look  at  it,  but 
shook  her  head.  The  bird  was  not  blue  enough,  and  she 
told  the  children  that  she  would  give  them  a  year  to  find  it  for 
her.  She  said  that  her  little  girl  was  ill  and  unhappy  and  cried 
for  the  Blue  Bird  all  the  time. 

She  said  that  she  was  a  real  fairy  and  her  name  was  Fair>' 
B^r)'lune.  She  told  them  to  dress  at  once  and  go  right  out 
of  the  window  to  look  for  the  Blue  Bird.  She  said  that  they 
need  not  be  afraid,  for  she  was  going  to  give  them  a  magic 
hat  to  help  them  on  their  way.  At  first  they  did  not  want  to 
go,  but  when  she  told  them  that  they  could  go  to  the  happy 
Land  of  Memory  and  visit  their  grandpapa  and  grandmamma, 
who  had  died  the  summer  before,  they  were  quite  willing. 

Then  she  gave  Tyltyl  the  magic  hat,  which  was  a  green 
pointed  one  and  had  a  big  diamond  on  it.  She  told  him  that 
most  of  the  fairies  had  died  and  since  then,  people  could  not 
see  things  right.  She  said  that  if  he  would  put  on  this  hat 
and  turn  the  diamond  from  right  to  left,  it  would  press  a  bump 
on  his  head.  This  w  ould  open  his  eyes  and  he  could  see  the 
w^ay  people  used  to  see  before  the  fairies  died. 

Everj^hing  would  look  different.  She,  the  Fairy  B^rylune, 
would  not  be  an  old  witch,  but  her  true  self —  a  beautiful 
good  fair}'  with  blue  eyes  and  long,  golden  hair. 

Besides  this,  if  Tyltyl  wore  the  magic  hat,  he  could  see  right 
inside  of  everything  and  find  the  soul  of  bread,  sugar,  water, 
and  all  such  things.  By  giving  the  hat  a  different  tsvist,  he 
could  look  into  the  past  or  future,  so  with  its  help,  he  would 
surely  find  the  Blue  Bird.  Nobody  could  take  the  hat  from 
him  because  nobody  but  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  could  see  it.  Tyl- 
tyl put  the  hat  on  and  the  enchantment  commenced. 

The  Dog  and  Cat  began  to  talk  and  act  like  real  people, 
the  soul  of  Water  came  out  and  there  she  stood  crying  a  stre  am 
of  tears.  Fire  came  to  life,  and  of  course  there  was  a  fight 
between  Fire  and  Water.  Milk  broke  the  jug  and  stepped 
right  out  in  a  beautiful  white  dress.  A  paper  sack  on  the 
shelf  popped  and  out  jumped  Sugar,  whose  fingers  were  made 
of  sticks  of  candy.  The  Light  stepped  out  of  the  lamp, 
dressed  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

Just  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  Tyltyl  tried  to 
turn  the  hat  back  again,  but  did  not  get  it  quite  far  enough. 

Sugar,  Fire,  Bread,  Water,  and  Milk  all  tried  toget^bacll^ 
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to  their  places,  but  could  not.  Then  Fair>'  Bferylune  told 
them  that  they  might  all  go  with  the  children,  but  they  would 
die  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Dog  and  Light  were  the  only  ones  who  were  willing  to  die 
to  be  with  the  children,  but  as  the  knocking  became  louder 
and  louder,  they  were  all  so  frightened  that  they  went  right 
out  of  the  window  with  Tyltyl  and  Mvtyl. 

They  went  to  Fair}-  Berylune's  palace  to  get  new  clothes 
and  Tyltyl  took  a  cage  for  the  Blue  Bird  which  they  were  going 
to  find.  Tyltyl  was  given  a  Hop-o*-my  Thumb  jacket  and 
red  breeches.  Mytyl  looked  ver\'  charming  in  Gretel*s  frock 
and  Cinderella's  slippers.  Their  companions  received  very 
beautiful  clothes  also. 

Now  Cat  was  really  not  a  friend  of  the  children.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  would  die  at  the  end  of  the  joamey,  so  he 
plotted  with  Sugar  and  Bread  to  keep  the  children  from  find- 
ing the  Blue  Bird.  The  Dog  was  faithful  and  willing  to  die 
if  he  could  only  help  them. 

Just  then,  Fair\'  Berylune  came  in  with  Light  and  the  chil- 
dren, so  the  plotting  was  stopped  for  a  while.  The  Fairy 
said  that  the  children  were  to  go  that  night  to  visit  their  dead 
grandparents  in  the  Land  of  Memor}'.  She  would  not  allow 
anyone  to  go  with  them.  She  made  Bread  cut  off  a  slice  of  his 
stomach  to  feed  them  and  Sugar  was  obliged  to  break  off  his 
candy  fingers  to  give  to  them. 

Tyltyl  took  his  bird  cage,  and  after  a  short  jo.imey  the  chil- 
dren found  themselves  in  the  Land  of  Memory.  Mytyl  was 
afraid  and  was  about  to  cry,  but  when  they  came  to  a  little 
cottage  and  saw  their  dear  Granny  Tyl  and  Gaffer  Tyl,  she 
clapped  her  hands  for  joy. 

You  can  imagine  how  glad  the  old  people  were  to  see  them. 
Gaffer  Tyl  told  them  that  there  was  really  no  such  thing  as 
anyone  being  dead.  Just  then  a  blackbird  in  a  cage  began  to 
sing,  and  while  he  was  singing,  he  turned  blue.  Tyltyl  asked 
for  the  bird  and  of  course  Gaffer  and  Granny  Tyl  said  that 
he  might  have  it.  He  put  it  in  his  cage  and  they  all  sat  down 
to  have  a  merr\'  supper  together.  Just  then,  the  clock  in  the 
village  struck  and  reminded  them  that  they  must  go  back  to 
the  fairy.  They  hurried  away,  waving  good-by  to  their  grand- 
parents. When  they  got  back  from  the  Land  of  Memory  into 
the  Land  of  the  Present,  they  looked  into  the  bird  cage  and 
found  that  daylight  had  turned  the  bird  black  again. 

They  told  their  disappointment  to  Light,  but  she  said  that 
she  thought  that  the  Blue  Bird  did  not  live  in  the  Land  of 
Memory,  but  in  the  palace  of  Night.  She  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  enter,  but  she  could  take  them  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace.  Bread,  Sugar,  and  Dog  went  with  them,  but  Cat  ran 
on  ahead  to  beg  Night  to  frighten  the  children  so  that  they 
could  not  find  the  Blue  Bird. 


Night  did  not  want  to  let  the  children  in,  but  when  Tyltyl 
touched  his  magic  hat,  she  was  obliged  to  give  him  the  keys 
to  her  palace.  She  tried  to  frighten  him  with  stories  of  the 
Ghosts  and  Sicknesses  that  lived  insidfe,  but  Tyltyl  was  de- 
termined to  go  in.  They  passed  unharmed  through  the 
rooms,  where  the  Sicknesses,  Terrors,  and  Wars  were  kept. 

Finally  they  came  to  a  beautiful  room  where  Night  kept 
her  Stars,  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Glow-worms,  and  Fire-flies. 
Here  were  the  Songs  of  the  Nightingales  and  the  sweet  Per- 
fumes of  the  Night.     They  all  danced  and  sang  together. 


Tyltyl,  Light  and  Mytyl 
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At  last  they  came  to  a  room  which  Night  did  not  wish  them 
to  enter.  She  tried  to  coax  and  frighten  Tyltyl,  but  he  stiil 
persisted.  Dog  was  the  only  one  of  their  companions  brave 
enough  to  go  in  with  them.  In  this  room  they  found  a  dream- 
garden  lighted  with  moonbeams.  Blue  Birds  were  flying  about 
everywhere;  and  seemed  to  be  feeding  upon  the  moonbeams. 
The  children  caught  as  many  as  they  wished  and  ran  out  to 
Light  to  show  that  at  last  they  had  found,  not  one,  but  many 
Blue  Birds.  When  they  held  them  out  to  her  they  saw  that 
the  poor  little  birds  were  dead.  Such  birds  could  not  live  in 
the  daylight,  so  the  children  were  obliged  to  search  for  the 
Blue  Bird  in  some  other  place. 

The  deceitful  old  Cat  made  them  think  that  it  was  in  the 
forest  and  advised  them  to  steal  away  while  Light  was  asleep. 
He  stole  on  ahead  to  tell  the  trees  to  hide  the  Blue  Bird. 

Tyltyl  turned  the  diamond  and  all  the  trees  and  animals 
of  the  forest  came  to  life.  The  Oak  told  Tyltyl  that  the  Trees 
considered  men  their  enemies.  He  said  that  TyltyPs  own 
father  had  cut  down  his  grandfather  Oak  and  almost  all  his 
family.  He  said  that  the  Trees  would  never  give  up  the 
Blue  Bird  for  that  would  be  giving  up  their  freedom.  If 
men  should  come  into  possession  of  the  Blue  Bird,  they  would 
be  able  to  rule  everything  in  the  forest  absolutely,  and  not  a 
Tree  or  Animal  would  be  safe. 

He  said  that  all  the  Trees  and  Animals  had  heard  that 
they  were  coming  and  were  ready  to  put  them  to  death.  The 
Beech  offered  a  limb  to  hang  them  on;  the  Ivy  offered  the 
noose,  and  the  Fir  Tree  a  cofiin.  They  had  planned  that 
one  of  the  Trees  was  to  kill  the  children  with  a  club.  How- 
ever, there  was  not  a  tree  that  was  willing  to  do  it.  They  all 
made  excuses  until  the  Oak  decided  to  do  it  himself. 

He  rushed  at  Tyltyl,  who  took  his  knife  from  his  pocket; 
Dog  bit  the  other  trees  and  he  and  Tyltyl  had  a  dreadful  time 
fighting  them  all.  Just  then  Light  came  up.  She  Had  wak- 
ened and  had  been  tning  to  find  her  little  friends.  She  called 
to  Tyltyl  to  turn  the  diamond  on  his  hat,  back  again,  which  he 
did,  and  all  his  enemies'  were  changed  into  trees  and  animals 
again.  Cat  pretended  to  be  their  friend  and  only  the  Dog 
knew  how  treacherous  he  had  been. 

Light  then  guided  them  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future. 
Here  they  talked  and  played  with  the  little  children  who  had 
never  been  on  earth,  but  were  going  to  come  some  day.  Each 
little  one  had  work  to  bring  with  him.  One  boy  wished  to  be  a 
doctor  when  he  came  to  earth ;  another  wanted  to  be  a  soldie? 

In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Future,  all  the  children  were  blue. 
Their  king  was  Father  Time.  When  he  saw  Tyltyl  and 
Mytyl,  he  was  angry  and  drove  them  out,  but  Light  whispered 
that  she  had  found  the  Blue  Bird  and  had  it  under  her  cloaks 

As  their  year  would  be  over  in  a  few  hours,  she  took  them 
back  to  their  own  little  home.  When  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  saw 
the  door  of  their  house,  they  wanted  to  go  in  and  kiss  their 
mother  right  away,  but  Light  told  them  to  wait  for  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock.  She  said  that  when  the  year  was  up  Bread, 
Milk,  Water,  Fire,  Sugar,  Dog  and  Cat  must  go  back  into 
their  places  again.  Then  they  would  all  live  once  more  in 
the  Land  of  Silence. 

The  Dog  thought  that  before  they  were  changed,  he  would 
give  the  Cat  a  good  beating  for  deceiving  the  children  so. 
Their  fighting  made  such  a  din,  that  it  frightened  the  Blue 
Bird  and  it  got  away.  Just  then  the  clock  struck  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six!  They  were  all  changed  as  Light  had 
said,  and  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  were  put  into  their  own  little  leds 
again.  Mummy  Tyl  called  to  them  to  get  up,  and  while  they 
were  dressing  they  tried  to  tell  her  of  their  journey.  Mummy 
Tyl  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  so  they  tried  to  tell  Daddy 
Tyl.  Just  then,  in  came  a  neighbor.  Goody  Berlingat.  She 
said  that  her  little  girl  was  sick  and  crying  for  Tyltyl's  bird. 
Tyltyl  was  an  unselfish  boy  so  he  gave  it  to  her.  As  she  passed 
out  of  the  door,  they  noticed  that  the  bird  was  turning  blue. 

Not  long  after,  as  the  children  were  talking  of  their  journey, 
a  little  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  There  stood  Goody  Ber- 
lingot's  little  girl  with  the  Blue  Bird  pressed  to  her  breast. 
It  had  made  her  so  happy  and  well  that  she  had  left  her  sick 
bed  and  had  come  to  play  with  them.        ^ 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  Tyltyl  and  Mytyl  took  such 
a  long  journey  in  search  of  the  Blue  Bird  and  then  found  it 
right  at  home?  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  and  girls  who,  if 
they  had  the  right  kind  of  eyes,  could  find'  happiness  in  their 
own  little  homes? 


Tuckahoe 

Alice  E.  Allen 

PERHAPS  if  Father  had  never  gone  down  the  coast 
to  pasture  a  great  flock   of   Jack   Gordon's  sheep, 
Tuckahoe   wouid  never  have  become  a  member  of 
Lydie-Ann*s  family.      And  if  Tuckahoe  had   never 
come,  Lydie-Ann  is  still  quite  sure  that  she  would  never^ 
never,  never  have  grown  to  like  California. 

The  house  in  which  Mother  and  Lydie-Ann  lived  was 
covered  with  rose-blossoms.  They  looked  in  every  door  and 
window.  Their  petals  lay  thick  and  sweet  on  roof  and  porch 
and  were  piled  high  each  side  the  little  path  which  led  away 
from  the  house.  Sometimes,  Lydie-Ann  felt  that  she  was 
smothered  in  roses.  Lydie-Ann  wanted  the  cool  crusty 
early-spring  days,  the  pale  starved  faces  of  the  first  wild  flow- 
ers, the  sudden  snow-squalls  of  her  far-off  northern  home. 
To  tell  the  truth,  in  all  California,  there  wasn't  a  lonelier  little 
girl  than  Lydie-Ann  was  that  first  spring. 

Then,  one  morning,  up  the  path  between  the  roses,  trotted 
Tuckahoe.  His  long  fleece  was  full  of  dust  and  torn  with 
thorns.  He  was  so  tired  out,  he  fell  over  in  a  little  heap  be- 
side Lydie-Ann  with  such  a  piteous  **Ma-a!"  that  she  gath- 
ered him  right  up  into  her  tender  little  arms.  And  at  once  a 
door  to  an  empty  room  of  Lydie- Ann's  heart  opened  wide  and 
Tuckahoe  trotted  straight  in. 

"Oh,  Mother  I"  cried  Lydie-Ann,  flying  into  the  house, 
**  Just  sec  the  dear  little  lost  lamb  that  has  come  to  stay  with. 
us." 

"It  must  belong  to  one  of  the  sheep-owners  about  here,*^ 
said  Mother.  "And  here  is  the  mark  that  tells  which  one. 
When  Father  comes,  he  will  know,  Lydie-Ann." 

"I'm  going  to  name  him  Tuckahoe,"  cried  Lydie-Ann,  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  the  roses  nodding  at  her  from  the  window. 
"Rosebud  is  much  prettier  —  but  Tuckahoe  is  the  name  of 
our  dear  old  home,  lambie  —  and  nothing  could  be  lovelier 
than  that." 

Lydie-Ann  and  Motlier  washed  and  brushed  and  combed 
the  iamb  till  he  was  every  bit  as  white  and  clean  as  Mary's 
little  lamb,  itself.  He  was  given  wann  milk.  By  and  by^ 
he  went  off  to  sleep,  while  Lydie-Ann  sang  softly  a  little  lul- 
laby about  lambs  and  shepherds  and  green  pastures  and  still 
waters. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Mother.  "She's  been  more  homesick 
even  than  I  have." 

Tuckahoe  soon  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  best  of 
hands.  He  was  bathed  until  his  fleece  was  like  soft  spun  silk. 
He  >vas  fed  with  the  daintiest  food.  He  was  babied  until  it 
was  a  wonder  that  he  wasn't  quite  spoiled.  He  gambolled 
and  frisked  and  played  and  was  as  gentle  and  loving  as  a  pet 
kitten.    And  days  went  by,  and  Father  didn't  come  home. 

One  morning.  Mother  felt  she  must  speak. 

"I  wish,"  she  said  quietlv,  "that  we  coi/d  find  put^fiere 
Tuckahoe's  real  home  is."   '    Digitized  by  VnOijy. 
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''Why,  Mother!"  cried  Lydie-Ann,  "this  is  his  home. 
•Don't  you  think  he  likes  it?" 

"' But  it  isn't  just  right  —  is  it,  Lydie  dear?  —  to  keep  any- 
thing that  isn't  ours.  Anything  that  is  worth  so  much  as 
Tuckahoe?  He  isn't  a  common  lamb,  dear.  He  is  smaller. 
,  And  his  fleece  is  much  whiter  and  finer." 

Lydie-Ann  was  very  quiet  all  day.  Toward  night,  she  came 
to  Mother. 

"Do  you  suppose  Tuckahoe  would  rather  go  back  to  his 
own  home,  Mother?"  she  asked. 

"He  seems  very  happy,"  said  Mother.  "Anyway,"  she 
added,  "we  must  wait  until  Father  comes,  you  know,  Lydie- 
Ann.  That  will  give  you  time  to  get  used  to  the  thought  of 
giving  him  up." 

"But  if  I  keep  you  any  more  days  and  go  on  loving  you 
more  each  one,  I  can  never  give  you  up,"  said  Lydie-Ann  sadly 
to  Tuckahoe,  the  next  morning.  She  had  found  a  little  collar 
which  she  had  put  on  Tuckahoe.  To  it,  she  had  tied  a  stout 
rope.  She  and  Tuckahoe  were  going  slowly  down  the  path 
which  led  on  and  on  among  the  roses  as  far  as  Lydie-Ann 
could  see.  Somewhere  it  must  come  out  on  a  road.  And 
the  road  would  take  them  to  Tuckahoe's  home. 

But  the  path  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  reach  the  road.  It  led 
Lydie-Ann  and  Tuckahoe  into  a  big  beautiful  grove  where 
the  air  was  sweet  beyond  worlds,  and  where  white  blossoms 
and  golden  fruit  hung  on  the  trees  together  Then  it  took 
them  through  other  orchards.  Suddenly  Lydie-Ann  stopped 
and  rubbed  her  eyes.  }ust  ahead  of  her,  shining  against  the 
dazzling  blue  of  the  sky  was  a  golden  mass  that  looked  like  a 
shower  of  yellow  snowflakes  caught  somehow  and  held  fast. 
When  Lydie-Ann  and  Tuckahoe  came  up  to  the  yellow  tangle 
they  found  it  was  made  of  blossoms  of  tall  slender  trees 
whose  feathery  branches  criss-crossed  each  other  and  wove 
a  net-work  far  above  Lydie- Ann's  head. 

Lydie-Ann  sat  down  and  drew  Tuckahoe  into  her  arms. 
She  crooned  a  lullaby  and  soon  they  were  both  asleep. 

Suddenly  Lydie-Ann  awakened.  Outside  her  golden  tent, 
was  the  sound  of  something  thud,  thud,  thudding  along.  Wh  at 
could  it  be?  Just  then  came  angry  "Ba-as"  and  shrill 
**Ma-as"  and  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  calling. 

With  a  shrill  little  "Ma-a!"  of  his  own,  Tuckahoe  sprang 
away  from  Lydie-Ann.  She  clutched  at  the  rope.  A  minute 
later,  a  man  on  horseback,  driving  a  big  flock  of  sheep,  was 
surprised  by  a  small  girl  and  a  lamb  dashing  at  him  out  of 
a  tangle  of  wild  mustard. 

Lydie-Ann  disliked  the  man  at  once.  He  got  down  from 
his  horse,  looked  the  lamb  over,  grunted,  picked  up  Lydie- 
Ann,  lamb  and  all,  remounted  his  horse,  and  rode  silently 
along  behind  the  hurrying  flock  of  sheep. 

Lydie-Ann  was  too  frightened  to  speak.  She  could 
scarcely  think.  Dimly,  she  knew  that  at  last  they  rode  past 
a  big  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  flowers.    The  next  she 


knew,  she  and  the  man  and  Tuckahoe  were  standing  among 
a  big  comany  of  men. 

"Here's  your  lost  lamb,"  grunted  the  man  who  still  held 
her.  "  And  here "  —  he  thrust  her  forward  tO  another  man  — 
"is  the  thief." 

Poor  little  Lydie-Ann.  She  gave  one  brief  scared  glance 
about  her.  There  were  pens  full  of  sheep  and  lambs.  There 
was  a  bright  something  beyond,  which  flashed  in  the  sun  like 
silver,  and  must  have  been  a  pond.  There  were  brisk  talk 
and  laughter,  the  rasp  and  click  of  great  shears,  white  fleeces 
flying  through  the  air,  and,  everywhere  a  queer  oily  woolly 
smell.  As  she  changed  hands,  she  closed  her  eyes  tight. 
The  sobs  stuck  in  her  throat.  But  she  never  once  let  go  of 
Tuckahoe.  Then  a  great  jolly  roar  of  a  laugh  shook  her  up 
and  down.     Out  of  the  roar,  a  man's  big  voice  spoke. 

"Lost  your  senses  agam,  Pete?"  said  the  voice.  "This 
baby  a  thief ?*^  See  here,  little  one,  you  and  I  know  better, 
don't  we?  Look  at  me.  I  m  Jack  Gordon  and  I've  babies 
of  my  own." 

Lydie-Ann  opened  her  eyes,  big  and  blue  as  the  violets  of 
her  own  northern  home. 

"Speak  ri^ht  up,  and  tell  us  about  it,"  cried  Jack  Gordon. 
"The  lamb  is  mine,  all  right  —  one  I  brought  up  by  hand. 
But  you  didn't  steal  him." 

So  in  Jack  Gordon's  arms,  clutching  Tuckahoe,  Lydie- 
Ann  told  her  story. 

"Brought  him  back  'cause  you  thought  'twasn't  right  to 
keep  him  —  eh?"  said  Jack  Gordon. 

"No,"  said  Lydie-Ann  honestly.  "I  didn't  get  around  to 
think  much  about  that.  All  I  could  think  was  that  maybe 
Tuckahoe  was  as  lonesome  away  from  his  home  as  I  was 
from  mine." 

"Seems  so  contented  in  his  present  quarters,"  said  Jack 
Gordon,"  that  I  think  I'll  leave  him  there.  That  is,  after  I 
borrow  him  for  a  few  minutes.  Here,  Tom,  shear  Tuckahoe 
for  his  little  owner.  Then  you  may  take  them  both  back 
home." 

A  mmute  later,  a  funny,  light-headed,  spindle-legged,  little 
creature  dived  straight  through  the  men,  and  with  a  glad  little 
bleat  kicked  up  its  heels  and  dashed  straijght  into  Lydie- 
Ann's  arms. 

"Here's  the  rest  of  nim,"  said  Jack  Gordon,  and  there 
before  Lydie- Ann's  surprised  eyes,  wa^  a  mass  of  soft  silky 
wool  which  had  been  Tuckahoe's  coat.  "Tell  father  to  sell 
it  for  you  and  get  something  nice  to  remember  Jack  Gordon 
and  his  sheep-shearers  with.  And,  whenever  Tuckahoe  needs 
shearing,  bring  him  back  —  always  glad  to  see  vou,  Lvdie- 
Ann!" 

When  Lydie-Ann  and  Tuckahoe  were  safe  at  home  and 
Mother  had  heard  of  their  wonderful  morning,  Lydie-Ann 
said  with  a  big  sigh  of  content: 

"  Mother,  California,  isn't  so  bad  after  all,  is  it  ?" 
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Cwt  on  fi/li   lines 
TolJ    on    dA%U    iine« 
"Pa**e  lap*  . 


Blackboard    and    Sand    Table 
Series 

The    Farm 

(With   niustiations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Whitney,  Salem  State  Normal 
School,  and  Text  by  A.  C.) 

THE  bam  fai  this  lesson  is  made  of  stiff  manila  paper, 
by  the  children.  The  roof  is  made  of  one  simple 
oblong  folded  in  the  middle.  The  children  draw 
this  f^ure  before  measuring  with  a  ruler  and  cutting 
the  paper  the  desired  length.  The  size  o|  the  bam  and  its 
parts  must  oE  course  conform  to  the  size  of  the  background 
which  has  been  made  by  the  teacher  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  ^ve  the  children's  measurements,  or  ruling  off  their  paper, 
which  will,  when  all  is  done,  make  the  bam  fit  proportionately 
into  the  picture,  A  bam  too  small  for  the  hay  or  too  large  for 
the  big  old  pines  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye  nor  of  half  the 
educational  value  as  to  eye  training  of  one  in  proper  size. 

The  sides  of  the  baiji  can  all  be  cut  from  T>ne  piece  of  paper 
if  one  has  it  in  sheets  sufficiently  large.  If  not,  cut  one  end 
and  one  side,  or  simply  one  end  or  one  side,  from  each  sheet  of 
paper  and  paste  together,  care  being  taken,  in  each  cutting, 
to  allow  an  extra  half  inch  for  lap  when  pasting.  The  children 
draw  the  figure  before  cutting  out,  the  object  of  this  part 
of  the  lesson  being  to  make  the  child  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  four-sided  bam,  and  the  two-dded  ap- 
pearance it  has  in  a  picture.  In  one  end  axe  cut^  two  doors. 
The  doors  open  at  the  centre  cut  and  hinge  at  the  fold. 

The  three  little  windows  at  the  side  are  measured  and  cut, 
leaving  the  cut  portion  swinging  at  the  top,  if  desirable,  as 
the  duMMTS  were  hinged.  The  shed  has  but  two  sides  alike. 
It  should  be  cut,  drawn,  measured,  and  pasted  as  shown 
in  the  diagram. 

The  hay  rack  was  made  of  toothpicks  thrust  into  the  edges 
of  an  oblong  of  cardboard.  The  tops  of  the  sticks  were  made 
fast  by  weaving  a  bit  of  raffia  between  and  around  them.  The 
wheds  were  made  of  cardboard.  The  child  in  this  lesson 
learned  to  draw  and  cut  the  oblong  and  the  circle.  As  one 
can  see  at  a  glance  the  bam  is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  fore- 
ground, the  pebbles  at  the  left,  which  look  like  a  continuation 
of  the  waU  in  the  background,  were  lm>iight  in  by  the  children. 


The ' '  tree ''  to  the  left  of  them  is  a  bit  of  savin  bush  set  up  in  the 
sand.  The  foreground  is  wholly  of  sand  strewn  with  a  few 
leaves. 

The  Background 

In  drawing  the  backgroimd  do  not  outline.  Contrasts 
alone  bring  out  the  objects.  The  top  of  the  picture  and  the 
hilltops  are  simply  blackboard  untouched.  The  lights  in  the 
sky  are  made  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  chalk  hdd  flatwise 
and  drawn  across  the  whole  width  of  the  picture.  A  heavier 
white  stroke  with  the  chalk  held  flatwise  makes  the  light  be- 
hind the  mountains  or  hills.  The  trees  Itre  mbbed  in  with 
black  chalk  with  here  and  there  a  bit  of  gray  made  with  the 
white  chalk  and  the  eraser  or  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The 
birds  are  made  each  of  the  larger  with  two  strokes  of  the  white 
chalk. 

The  wall  and  bars  behind  the  haystacks  are  very  simple 
bits  of  light  with  a  delicate  shading,  the  whole  brou^t  out 
sharply  not  by  lines,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bars,  but  by  the 
extreme  darks  of  the  trees  just  behind  them.  The  field  in 
which  are  seen  the  haystacks  is  just  blackboard  untouched 
except  for  a  few  smooth  strokes  of  the  Uack  chalk  and  a  heavy 
black  stroke  to  denote  shadow  behind  each  haystack.  The 
haystacks  are  mbbed  {in  with  a  short  piece  of  chalk  held 
flatwise.  r-<     

Song  of  the  Bluebird 

Annie  L.  Laney 

As  we  came  over  the  hill  to-day. 

We  heard  a  bluebird  singing; 
He  spread  his  win^  and  he  flew  away. 

But  his  sweet  voice  still  is  ringing. 

And  what  did  the  bluebird  sing  to-day 

In  the  bonny  sunshine  swinging. 
High  on  a  branch  in  hfs  coat  so  gay 

To  the  winds  his  sweet  words  flinging? 

He  sang,  "How  the  world  is  sweet  and  gayl" 
He  sang,  "How  softly  the  breezes  play 

Through  the  swaymg  trees  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Wh«i  dl  the  grov.  g  I^I"  (^oOgle 
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School-room  Recreations  for 
Spring  and  Early  Summer 
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ERY  often  I  vary  the  rest  periods  by  substitutmg 
pleasmg  games  instead  of  the  gymnastic  lessons. 

The  Pony  Game 

All  children  love  to  play  horse  and  we  have  a  '*Pony 
Game"  that  is  enjoyed  very  much.  As  an  introduction  to 
this  game  some  child  is  invited  to  show  his  playmates  how 
his  rocking  horse  travels  in  the  nursery.  Then  at  a  signal 
from  the  teacher,  every  child  m  the.  room  becomes  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  rocking  horse.  JBy  placing  the  right 
foot  a  little  forward  and  the  left  foot  backward,  each  child 
mounts  his  horse.  Now,  with  reins  tightly  clasped  m  both 
hands  he  is  ready  for  a  ride  and  with  a  chirp  to  his  horse  he 
is  off.  The  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the  right  foot.  By 
bending  the  right  knee  forward  considerably  and  the  left  knee 
slightly,  for  the  first  movement,  then  bending  both  knees 
gently  backward,  and  alternating  these  movements,  the 
rhythmic  swaying  of  the  rocking  horse  may  be  almost  perfectly 
imitated. 

While  the  children  are  enjoying  their  ride  they  say  or  sing 
the  following  lines  suiting  the  movement  to  the  words: 

Oh,  whither  away  on  your  steed  of  brown  ? 
Away  we  go  80  gay, 

We're  off  for  a  gallop  o'er  field  and  down, 
Cll    Cll    we  gallop  awayl    (Shake  whip) 
Away  we  go,  awav  we  go! 
,    My  pony  knows  me  way. 

Away  we  go,  now  steady;  whoa!    (Rein  in) 
Hurnhl    we're  home  again. 

When  the  ride  is  ended  many  are  anxious  to  tell  in  complete 
sentences  the  story  of  the  places  they  visited  and  the  bits  of 
scenery  they  pasied  on  the  way. 


Vi5^%G  Day 

Then  we  have  a  g^nie  called  "Visiting  Day"  in 
which  we  play  we  are  making  a  call  upon  a]&iend 
and  we  find  her  busy  each  day  witii  work  appro- 
priate to  whictiever  day  of  the  week  it  may  be. 

The  children  say  the  following  lines,  while 
playing: 

I  went  to  visit  a  friend  one  day. 
She  only  lives  across  the  way. 
She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  washing  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  washed  away 
The  day  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play. 

(MOion  of  Washing) 

(The  first  four  lines  are  repeated,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  every  stanza^and  the  last  two  Imes  suit  the 
action  to  the  words.) 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  ironing  day.    (Iran) 

She  said  she  couldn't  |{o  out  to  play. 
Because  it  was  her  writing  day 
This  is  the  way  she  wrote  away,  etc. 

(Write  on  hand) 
She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  mending  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  sewed  away,  etc 

(PuU  thread  'in  and  out.) 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play 
Because  it  was  her  sweeping  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  swept  away. 

(Motion  of  sweeping) 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play, 
Because  it  was  her  baking  day. 

This  is  the  way  she  stirred  away 
The  day  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play. 
(Left  arm  curved  for  dish.    Stir  wUh  right  hand) 

She  said  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play, 
Because  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
This  is  the  way  she  walked  to  church. 
The  day  she  couldn't  go  out  to  play. 

During  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza,  all  the  chil- 
dren march  around  the  room  and  back  to  their  seats. 

Band  Game 

In  the  ''Band  Game"  every  child  is  a  great  musician  and 
there  are  as  many  bands  as  there  are  rows  of  children  in  the 
room.  Sometimes  one  band  is  invited  to  stand  in  the  front 
of  the  room  to  show  the  other  children  what  instruments  are 
to  be  used  each  time.  The  children  smg  or  recite  together 
the  following  lines,  varying  the  words  and  motions  according 
to  the  various  instruments,  which  are  to  be  played  upon. 

We  are  some  young  musicians, 
From  Flsjiders  we  have  come, 
We  make  sweet  music  upon  our  instruments. 
//  a  druMf  beat 

Rub-a-dub-dub-dub ; 
Rub-a-dub,-dub,-dub-dub-dub. 


Violin 


Horn 


Piano 


Fiddle-deedee-dee;    fiddle-dee-dee; 
Fiddle-deedee-deedee-dee. 

Toot-a-toot-toot-toot;    toot-a-toot-toot-toot-toot; 
Toot-a-toot-toot-toot-toot-toot. 


Tra-la-la-la;    tra-la-la-la; 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-la. 

When  the  warm  days  come  the  children  love  to  play  the 
bird  and  farmyard  games. 

Bird  Game 

The  "Bird  Game  "  may  be  played  by  five  children  represent- 
ing, respectively,  a  bluebird;  a  robin;  a  tanager;  an  oriole  and  a 
meadow  lark,  according  to  the  dress  or  suit  each  child  has  on. 

The  five  birds  are  seen  waiting  at  an  archway,  made  by 
two  tall  children  standing  with  hands  clasped  above  their 
heads  much  as  in  the  old  "London  Bridge"  game. 

While  the  children  at  the  seats  sing  the  foUowinjg  lines, 
birds  fly  around  the  room  singly,  and  back  to  a  chair  (tree) 
in  the  front  pf  the  room. 


Five  little  birdies  standin] 
Bluebird  flies  away  and 


at  the  door, 
len  there  are  fouJr>^ 


ismeDira  nies  away  ana  men  mere  are  lovar^  j 

f^^  sa  %'H.T'  "f^ed  by  v^oogle 
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Four  little  birdies  sitting  on  a  txee, 
Robin  flies  away  and  then  there  are  three. 
Robin,  robin,  happy  and  gay, 
Robin,  robin,  fly  away. 

Three  little  bizxlies  looking  at  you, 
Oriole  flew  away  and  then  theie  were  two. 
Oriole,  oriole,  liappy  and  gay. 
Oriole,  oriole,  fty  away. 

Two  little  birdiei  sitting  in  the  sun, 
Tanager  flew  away  and  then  there  was  one. 
Tanager,  tanager,  happy  and  gay, 
Tanagpr,  tanager,  fly  away. 

One  little  birdie  left  all  alone, 

Meadow  lark  flew  away 

And  then  there  was  none. 

Meadow  lark,  meadow  laric,  happy  and  gay, 

Meadow  lark,  meadow  lark,  fly  away. 

Finally  all  the  birdies  form  a  line  and  fly  to  their  own  tree 
seat,  while  the  children  sing: 

(Tune  — "Chickadee") 
_  Birdies,  birdies  hap]^y  and  gay 

They'll  fly  back  agsun  some  diay. 

Farmyard  Game 
In  "The  Farmyard  Game"  a  few  children  leave  the  room, 
and  choose  some  farm  animal,  which  diey  wish  to  imitate. 
As  they  return  the  children  at  the  seats,  standmg  in  the  aisles, 
are  singing: 

Where  have  you  been  my  children  dear. 
And  what  have  you  seen  to-day? 

•  The  children  who  are  entertaining  answer: 

We  have  seen  the  ducks  in  the  farmer's  yard 
And  this  is  what  they  say. 

All  make  motions  of  flapping  wmgs  by  placing  hands  on 
hips  and  bending  arms  back  and  forth  saying: 

aj  Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack. 

Quack,  quack,  quack,  quack, 
i*^  And  this  is  what  they  say. 

In  like  manner  other  children  retire  from  the  room  and  re- 
turn, imitating  a  sheep  or  any  domestic  animal  with  appro- 
priate words  and  actions. 

Words  and  music  for  this  game  may  be  found  in  ''Rmg 
Songs  and  Games,"  by  Flora  H.  Clifford. 


May 

'^'  Hope  W.  Mowbray 

(An'Outline  correlating  plans  for  General  Lesson,  Nature  Study 
and  Seat  Work.) 

I    General  Lesson  and  Nature  Skidy 

1  First  week. 

a    Calendar  talk;  the  new  month. 
b    Rower  study;  cowslip. 
c    Bird  study;  bluebird. 
d    Grass. 

e    Story;  "The  Little  Pink  Rose"— Sara  Cone 
Bryant. 

2  Second  Week. 

a    Weather  talk;  signs  of  approaching  sunmier. 
b    Flower  study;  dsmdelion. 
c    Bird  study;  oriole. 
[  d    Germination;  observe  sprouted  bean  and  com. 

e    Story:  "Margery's    Garden" — Sarah   Cone 
Bryant. 

3  Third  week. 

a    Study   of   outdoor   life   in   general;  observe 

changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past 

mondi. 
b    Flower  study;  violet. 
c    Bird  study;  flicker. 
d    Tree  study;  comparison  of  tree  studies  made 

since    September.     See    "In    the    Child's 

Worid"  —  Poulsson,  p.  253. 
e    Story:  ''V^&* —Poulsson\  "In  the  ChUd's 
World." 


4    Fourth  week. 
a    Flag  study. 
b    Our  soldiers. 

c    Review  talk;  Lincoln  and  Washington. 
d    Decoration  Day. 

e    Story:  "Nahum   Prince"  — "In  the  Chad's 
Worid." 

II  Language 

I    First  week. 

a    Story  hour;  optional  review. 

b    Expression  exercises. 

c    Write    original    sentences;  subject,   "Spring 
Rowers." 

d    Poem  Study,  "It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me.'' 

e    Story  telling;  "The  Little  Pink  Rose." 
a    Second  week. 

a    Lay  sentences  using  cut  letters;  bluebird. 

b    Write  original  sentences;  bluebird. 

c    Expression  exercises. 

d    Drill  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  speedi. 

e    Story  hour. 

3  Third  week. 

a    Poem  study,  "It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me." 
b    Picture  study;  review  and  comparison  of  artists 

and  pictures  studied  during  year, 
c    Poem  study;  review. 
d    Write  original  sentences;  trees. 
e    Dramatization;  optional. 

4  Fourth  week. 

a    Written;  dictation  of  simple  story  or  rhyme. 
b    Oral  test;  use  in  sentences  of  words  studied 

to  correct  inaccuracies  of  speech. 
e    Poem   study;  words    and    interpretation   of 

patriotic  songs. 
d    Retell  stories  of  our  heroes. 
e    Dramatization. 

III  Seat  Work 

1  Reading  and  Phonics. 

a    Study  reading  lesson. 

b    Lay  sentences  containing  new  words. 

c    Review  phonograms,  laying  lists  of  words. 

2  Number. 

a    Mondays;  written. 

(i)    Make  calendar  for  May. 
(a)    Write  figures  to  100. 

(3)  Review  coimting  exercises. 

(4)  Optional. 

b    Tuesdays;  exercise  in  use  of  ruler. 

c    Wednesdays;  freehand    drawing    of    simple 

figures    (rectangles)   to   illustrate   ratio    (4, 

8;  3,  6;  6,  la;  4,  12). 
d    Thursdays;  test  on  review  combinations  and 

separations. 
e    Fridays;  optional. 

3  Hand  Work. 

n    Mondays;  copy   color   sketches   of   familiar 
flowers, 
(i)    Cowslip, 
(a)    Dandelion. 

(3)  Violet. 

(4)  Painted  cup. 

b  Tuesdays;  color  drawings  of  different  birds 
outline  supplied.  These  drawings,  with 
the  April  drawings,  may  be  bound  into  a 
book.  The  original  sentences  written  for 
language  will  be  an  interesting  addition, 
(i)    Scarlet  tanager. 

(2)  Crow. 

(3)  Flicker. 

(4)  Oriole. 

c    Wednesdays;  free    illustration    of     different 

poems;  line  by  line. 
d    Thursdays;  picture   the   homes  of    different 

birds. 
t     Fridays;  review  construction;  draw  a  diagram 

showing  yoiu:  walk  home;  voiu:  walk  to  thep 

library;  to  church;  show  blocks.  ^^ 
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An  Idea  for  Sultry  Days 

It  was  a  sultry  morning  late  in  May  —  the  kind  of  day  that 
deadens  the  senses.  The  children  were  restless  and  inatten- 
tive and  the  time  dragged.  By  noon  the  teacher  was  almosi 
desperate.  • 

Lagging  homeward  to  lunch  she  felt  discouraged  —  home- 
sick and  heartsick.  Flinging  herself  in  a  chair,  s^e  felt  ready 
to  give  up  when  the  thought  came:  "Try  a  change  of  dress. 
Maybe  you  will  feel  better." 

Only  a  few  minutes  remained,  so  she  jumped  up,  took  out 
her  damtiest,  most  unschool-like  frock  and  with  a  few  pats 
to  her  hair  she  soon  looked  and  fell  a  far  different  creature. 

(AU  this  is  comcnonplace  enough,  but  here  comes  the  Idea.) 

When  she  rt^bed  school  the  children  rushed  up  to  her  and 
were  ready  to  enibrace  her  when  a  fellow  teacher  said,  "  Chil- 
dren, I  want  J^o  introduce  your  new  teacher,  Miss  Jones.'' 
Quick  as  a  Qash  came  the  question,  "Where  is  Miss  A.?" 
"She  isn't  well  and  asked  me  to  come  in  her  place,"  was  the 
reply. 

When  the  children  marched  into  the  room  a  murmur  of 
appreciation  reached  her.  Up  flew  a  little  hand  and  to  her 
surprise  a  little  girl  said,  "Miss  Jones,  may  I  pull  down  the 
shade?"  This  had  such  a  happy  effect  the  teacher  said, 
"Now,  boys  and  jgirla,  Miss  A.  will  feel  very  haM>y  if  I  take 
her  a  splendid  report  of  you  this  afternoon." 

A  niagic  spring  was  touched  —  little  faces  brightened, 


little  minds[]opened  and  it  was  a  glorious  afternoon  indeed 
Some  pretty  shrewd  questions  were  asked  "Miss  Jones,"  but 
the  make-believe  was  fun. 

The  last  the  now  happy  teacher  heard  was,  "Good-bye, 
Miss  Jones.  Tdl  Miss  A.  we  hope  shell  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

And  it  was  still  a  sultry  day  in  May  —  but  O,  what  a  differ- 
ence I     •  M.  L.  A. 

Live  Spelling 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about  "live  school  work." 

I  sometimes  take  it  literally  and  have  what  I  call  my  "live 
spelling  lesson." 

In  my  third  grade  I  give  six  words  a  day  in  spelling,  writmg 
the  list  on  the  blackboard. 

When  it  comes  time  for'^oral^drill  I  name  each  child  a  letter 
found  in  the  day's  words.  I  give  out  several  duplkate 
letters,  to  add  to  the  interest.  Then  I  call  the  word  as: 
"crystal." 

The  children  come  forward  in  turn;  the  first  child  rising, 
and  as  he  comes  forward  says,  "I'm  C,"  the  second,  "I'm 
R, "  and  so  on  till  the  last  letter  has  come  up.  Then  all  give 
letters,  thus  spelling  the  word,  and  then  pronounce  it  to- 
gether. 

If  one  forgets  to  come  up  I  say,  "Whom  shall  we  call,  chil- 
dren?" and  they  never  fail  to  tdl  me. 

In  case  of  tlye  duplicate  letters  the  first  one  to  think  goes  up 
thus  keeping  diem  all  on  the  alert. 

Grace  S.  Parkhurst 


Written  Language  Work 

•  We  discuss  some  subject  orally.  I  find  our  domestic  ani 
mals  very  interesting  subjects.  Plants,  fruit,  flowers,  nuts 
and  the  wild  animals  are  also  good  subjects.  The  pupils 
give  complete  sentences.  As  they  give  these  I  write  on  the 
board  the  difficult  words  in  them.  With  these  words  as  a 
guide  they  are  able  to  write  a  very  good  story  when  they  go 
to  their  seats.  In  our  first  work  of  this  kmd  I  ldwa3rs  put  £e 
title  of  the  story  on  the  board  as  it  should  be  written,  and  em- 
phasize the  fact,  that  every  sentence  must  begin  with  a  c^>ital 

*  letter  by  writing  the  first  word  of  die  sentence  with  a  capital 
as  they  give  it,  and  putting  the  mark  on  the  board  with  which 
the  sentence  should  close. 

As  our  class  time  is  very  short  in  comparison  to  the  time 
spent  in  their  seats  (in  my  district  school  of  six  grades)  we 
cdften  use  the.same  subject  several  days,  writing  it  in  the  diree 
persons  on  successive  days.  The  pupils  are  always  delighted 
to  use  the  same  subject  over  in  this  way  as  their  spring  vocab- 
ulary is  very  limited,  and  in  this  way  they  are  able  to  write 
a  longer  story  by  using  the  old  material  in  a  way  that  makes 
of  it  a  new  story. 

M.  W.  Benham 

Birds  in   the   Bush 

•  Have  you  ever  played  "Birds  m  the  Bush?  My  children 
loveVit]]and  work  harder  with  that  than  anything  4%-  ^^^ 
child^stands  before  the  class  with  a  small  number  of  shells 
in^his  hand  and  says:  "Birds  in  the  bush,  how  many?"  He 
then^points  to  one  of  the  other  Babies  who  hazards  a  guess 
at^the  number  of  shells  in  his  hand.  If  right,  he  takes  the  first 
child's  place.  If  wrong,  I  ask  him  the  difference  between 
his  guess  and  the  real  number.    If  he  answers  correcdy,  he 

becomes  the  "Bnah"  himself.  (   V-virvrrT/^ 
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(To  be  hektognphed  tnd  colored) 


Helps  in  Music  and  Spelling 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  a  stationary  staff  on  her  board 
and  cannot  have  one  painted  on,  I  would  reconunend  one  that 
I  used  for  a  year  put  on  with  white  crayda.  It  needs  brighten* 
ing  up  occasionally^  but  has  proved  very  satisfactory  and  is 
at  the  tq>  of  the  blackboard  where  it  is  not  in  the  way. 

I  find  an  excellent  incentive  for  good  spelling  is  the  spelling 
tally.  Each  child  has  a  white  card  V  by  3^^  with  his  name 
writtea  at  the  top.  For  every  one  hundred,  the^  card  is 
punched  with  a  ticket  punch  that  was  procured  at  a  slight  cost. 
The  stai:  and  heart  punches  are  most  attractive  for  little 
people. 

This  is  an  excellent  device  also  for  the  teacher  who  has 
to  estimate  grades.  She  has  a  fairer  basis  to  grade  spelling 
upon,  as  a  count  of  the  "punches"  will  enable  her  in  a  short 
while  to  know  just  when  the  child  has  failed. 

B.  P. 


An  English  Teacher's  Idea 

Miss  £.  was  reading  Miss  Sunderland's  article,  *' Playing 
Cards  in  School."  Next  day,  ^e  brought!  a  bundle  of  used 
picture  postcards  to  school  with  her  and  allowed  all  the  chil- 
dren to  look  through  them.  They  were  delighted  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  some.  Then  Miss  E;  unfolded  her 
plan;  she  promised  that  every  child  who  showed  diat  he  had 
made  a  vay  special  effort  should  choose  one  of  these  cards 
and  paste  it  in  scrap-books  that  they  were  gomg  to  make  for 
that  purpose.  How  bus^  the  children  wer6  wh^  I  pe^[>ed  m 
and  saw  them  occupied  m  fdding  the  browii  sheets,  piercing 
holes  and  threading  gay  colored  silks  throu^  them  and 
making  most  charmmg  designs  for  the  outside  Si  their  books! 
And  then  what  excitement  £ere  was  when  I  was  called  in  one 
day  to  hear  Bobbie  read  and  to  see  him  paste  his  card,  which 
he  chose  with  such  ddiberation  from  the  hcap,'in  his  album! 

E.  H.  C. 


Alice  E.  Allbn 
JLots  of  life  J=  108 


To   the   Brook 


•CHAaLKs  E.  Boyd 


nJ^^-^***  'y  *y^  •""  "^°       fc.  K 


1 .  Jol  •  ly      lit  -  tie  chum,the  brook,Thro*  the  gnise  •  es     creei^ng.Ling'ring  thro*  each  sun  •  ny  nook,  Down  the  htll-slde  lei^>ing ; 

2.  ^  Yes,"  I     hear  yon  gai  •  ly      call,  From  the  cow-slip    bow-ers,"*  Yes;**  you  langh  be-neath  the   fall    Of  pink  ap  •  pie  •  flowers ; 
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Gur-gle,  gur-gle,  full  of    glee,  Are  you    nin-ning  off    to    sea?  Are  you  run-ning    off    to     sea,  so    full     of    glee? 
Rip  -  pie,   rip  •  pie    to    the   sea,  Will  you   ntv  •  er   wait  for    me  ?  Will  you  ntv  •  er    wait  for   me, when  <^      to      sea  ? 
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cruel  a  thing  as  this?    I  can  say  no  more.    I  thank  you  for 
listening. 

(Farmers  laugh  and  whisper  among  themselves^  nudging  each  other. 
Then) 

One    Sounds  well. 

Second  Farmer    The  schoolmaster  raises  no  crops. 

Third  Farmer  He  does  not  earn  his  living  ttrat  way.  If 
he  did,  he'd  talk  very  differently. 

Fourth  Farmer  Then  he'd  think  as  we  do,  that  we  must 
protect  our  crops. 

Fifth  Farmer    And  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 

Judge  The  question  of  killing  the  birds  to  protect  our 
crops  has  been  fully  discussed.  Those  m  favor  of  killing  the 
birds,  vote  by  rising. 

{AU  hut  schoolmaster  stand.) 

Judge    It  is  carried.    The  birds  shall  be  killed. 

Sixth  Farmer    On  whkh  birds  shall  we  set  a  price  ? 

Judge    The  crows,  anyway,  we'll  pay  a  bounty  for. 

Seventh  Farmer  And  kill  all  the  odiers  we  catch  at  their 
old  tricks  of  thicvmg. 

Judge  If  there  is  no  other  business  before  the  meeting  we 
are  dismissed. 

{AU  walk  out.) 

Scene  IV 
Time     Late  in  same  summer. 

{Almira  and  Schoolmaster  out  walking.) 

Schoolmaster  This  is  the  same  walk  we  took  that  beautiful 
Spring  day,  when  they  decided  to  do  that  cruel  thing,  kill 
the  buds. 

Almira    Sad  and  dreadful  days  have  passed  since  then. 

Schoolmaster  In  the  fields  and  orchards  where  they  sang 
so  gaily  that  day«  they  lie  dead  now.  Seel  here  is  one  now 
under  the  cherry  tree  with  the  blood  stains  still  fresh  on  his 
pretty  breast. 

Almira  At  least  he  suffers  no  more.  Some,  I  know, 
were  hurt  cruelly,  but  not  killed.  What  do  you  suppose  be- 
came of  such? 

Schooiaster  Poor  little  thmgsl  They  crept  away  some- 
where out  of  sight,  to  suffer  and  at  last  to  die. 

Almira    I  have  tried  to  feed  as  many  young  birds  left 
orphans  m  their  nest  as  I  could,  but  I  found  a  nest  yesterday 
with  four  little  ones  m  it,  starved  to  death.    Father  and  mother 
had  been  numbered  with  the  dead  and  there  was  none  to 
bring  them  food. 

Schoolmaster  How  the  poor  little  things  must  have  won- 
dered and  watched  and  waited  when  the  father  and  mother 
bird  came  no  more. 

Almira  I  have  not  seen  a  live  bird  for  days.  They  must 
all  be  dead.  These  hot  days  of  sununer  seem  more  unen- 
durable without  their  sweet  music. 

Schoolmaster  Have  you  noticed  the  trees  in  the  orchards? 
The  hundreds  of  caterpillars  have  eaten  the  leaves  until  the 
branches  are  almost  as  bare  as  in  winter. 

Almira  There  is  not  a  green  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens, for  the  insects  have  crawled  about  over  everythmg,  eat- 
mg  their  fill. 

Schoolmaster    Now  the  birds  are  gone,  there  is  no  one 
to  stop  these  hugs  and  insects  that  do  so  much  harm  to  trees 
and  gardens.    The  people  will  see  now,  perhaps,  how  much 
good  the  birds  did  in  return  for  the  little  they  took. 
{A  scream  is  heard.) 

Almira    HarkI    What  was  that? 

Schoolmaster  A  woman's  scream!  That  woman  across 
the  street. 

Almira    Did  somethmg  hurt  her  ? 

Schoolmaster  Oh,  now  I  see  what  frightened  her!  She 
just  shook  off  a  worm  from  her  bonnet.  The  trees  are  so 
eaten  up  by  worms  they  must  often  drop  down  on  the  passers- 
by,  and  it  happened  to  fall  on  her. 

{They  meet  Farmer  Hill.) 

Almira  Good  afternoon.  Farmer  Hill.  We  were  just 
looking  at  yoiu:  orchards  and  garden  and  thinking  they  did 
not  look  as  thrifty,  now  the  birds  are  dead»  as  they  did  when 
the  birds  were  alive. 

Schoolmaster    It  was  a  nustake,  wasn't  it,  killing  the  birds  ? 


For  now  bugs  and  insects  have  tb^^f  Way  said  they  destroy  much* 
more  than  the  birds. 

Farmer  Hill  Yes,  we  farmers  all  see  now  that  killing  the 
birds  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  saddest  mistakes  we  ever 
made.  We  really  had  not  known  how  many  bugs  and  in- 
sects the  birds  destroyed.  Bugs  and  insects  that  destroy 
every  green  thing  that  grows.  We  have  changed  the  law  and 
we  do  not  pay  for  de£d  birds  any  more  and  have  also  for- 
bidden the  shooting  of  any  birds. 

Schoolmaster  Changing  the  law  does  very  little  good  after 
all,  for  it  will  never  bring  ttie  dead  birds  back  to  life. 

Farmer  HiU    We  can  do  nothing  this  Fall. 

Almira  But  be  sorry  you  thought  so  cruel  a  thing  was 
right. 

Farmer  Hill    Next  Spring  we  mean  to  do  something. 

Schoolmaster    What  is  yoiu:  plan  ? 

Farmer  HiU  Ah!  That  is  to  be  a  surprise  to  all  Killing- 
worth  next  May  Day.  It  will  be  a  day  and  a  night  long  to  be 
remembered,  I  hope. 

Almira    It's  a  long  while  to  wait,  Farmer  Hill. 

Schoolmaster  But  we'll  try  to  be  patient.  We  must  be 
turning  towards  home  now,  for  the  sun  is  low  in  the  sky. 

Farmer  Hill  Good-by  then,  to  you  both.  When  you  come 
this  way  again  I  hope  my  garden  and  orchards  will  be  better 
worth  looking  at. 

{Schoolmaster  and  Almira  go  one  way,  Farmer  Hill  another.) 

Scene  V 

Time      The  next  spring. 
Place     Streets  of  Killingworth. 

{Townspeople  in  streets,  talking  excitedly.) 

First  Woman    Which  way  shall  we  look  for  them  ? 

Second  Woman    From  which  direction  are  they  coming? 

First  Man  They  are  coming  from  the  next  town  to  the 
South,  so  they  will  have  to  come  along  this  road. 

Third  Woman  How  did  they  ever  get  so  many  birds  to- 
gether? 

Second  Man  A  month  ago  the  Mayor  of  Killingworth 
ordered  that  birds  should  be  brought  from  all  the  country 
ro\md.  He  had  all  the  birds  brought  to  the  next  town  south 
of  us,  so  it  might  be  a  secret  from  the  Killingworth  people  until 
to-day,  when  he  means  to  give  us  this  beautiful  svurprise. 

Fourth  Woman    Oh,  look!    There  they  are  now! 

Fifth  Woman    Yes,  here  they  come. 

Sixth  Woman  What  a  great  wagon  it  is  and  all  trinmied 
with  evergreen  branches. 

Seventh  Woman  See  all  the  little  wicker  cages!  Dozens 
and  dozens  of  them  hung  on  the  branches. 

Eighth  Woman  And  every  cage  full  of  singing  birds. 
How  good  it  seems  to  hear  them  once  more! 

Third  Man  The  wagon  will  go  down  this  street  until  it 
reaches  the  Town  Hall. 

Ninth  Woman  It's  almost  there  now  with  its  strange 
load. 

Tenth  Woman  The  Mayor  is  speaking  from  the  steps  of 
the  Town  Hall.    I  wish  we  could  hear  what  he  is  saying. 

Fourth  Man    Sh!    Hark!    Listen!    We  can  hear. 

Mayor  Open  the  door  of  every  cage.  Set  all  the  little 
prisoners  free. 

Eleventh  Woman  Oh,  see  them  go!  How  glad  they  are 
to  spread  their  wings  again! 

Twelfth  Woman    Some  are  flying  at  once  to  the  wood. 

Thirteenth  Woman  And  some  to  the  fields  and  orchards. 
I  suppose  each  one  will  choose  the  place  he  loves  the  best. 

Fourteenth  Woman  Hark!  Hear  them  sing!  It  seems 
as  if  their  little  throats  must  burst. 

Fifteenth  Woman  In  all  my  life  I  have  never  heard  sweeter 
music  than  to-day. 

Sixteenth  Woman    Hush!    The  Mayor  is  speaking  again. 

Mayor  None  of  us,  I  hope,  will  soon  forget  this  day,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  a  Kilhngworth  may  our  sunny  farms 
and  orchards  ever  be  full  of  singmg  bridsl 
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School  News 

School  Gardens 

In  Philadelphia,  about  40,000  children 
are  being  trained  in  ekmentaiy  agriculture 
by  means  of  school  gardens.  Thirty -five 
hundred  home  gardens  are  also  supemscti 
by  the  teachers.  Jane  A.  Stewart,  wntin^ 
on  the  subject,  says  Italy  refuseii  to  accept 
a  school  building  unless  it  has  space 
around  it  for  a  school  garden.  Sweden 
began  school  gardens  in  1869,  and  now 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Germany  have  thousands  o( 
gardens. 


Ventilation 

Have  you  heard  of  the  little  girl  whose 
mother  took  her  to  visit  school  ? 

"O  mammal"  she  said,  "show  me  the 
ephalunt." 

**Hush,  dear,  there  isn't  any  elephant; 
this  isn't  a  circus." 

"But  there  is  a  ephalunt,  mamma,  1  ^mell 
him." 

Warwick  High  School,  Rhode  Island,  lost 
one  of  its  most  efficient  teachers  because 
repeated  complaints  about  the  ventilation 
in  her  nx)m  brought  from  the  Committee 
the  statement  that  the  ventilating  system 
was  "all  right;  no  one  else  complained  and 
she  mustn't  open  the  windows.''  V^entilat 
ing  systems  are  fallible,  but  teachers  must 
suffer  until  the  Fresh  Air  era  really  dawms, 
or  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
resign  like  Miss  Brown. 

Married  Women  as  Ti:achzrs 

One  frequently  hears  it  sneeringly  de- 
dared  that  most  young  women  teachers 
"look  forward  to  marriage/'  Uliy  shouldn't 
they?  Most  men  teachers  not  only  "look 
forward"  to  that  state  but  enter  it.  The 
teacher  profession  is  the  only  one  to  sneer 
at  the  natural  attitude  of  the  normal  woman 
and  many  School  Boards  debar  the  married 
women  teachers.  In  Riverside,  R.  I.,  the 
Board  refused  to  appomt  a  married  woman 
as  a  regular  teacher,  though  the  forty  chil- 
dren to  whom  she  was  acting  as  substitute 
teacher  petitioned  for  her  appointment. 
In  Brooklyn,-  Mrs.  Kmkeldy,  a  married 
woman  in  line  for  advancement  to  the 
principalship,  is  denied  advancement.  The 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  says,  "Every 
consideration  is  brought  forward  except 
the  welfare  of  the  schools."  What  protests 
would  ensue  if  married  men  were  debarred! 


KEEPAHEADOFYOUR  RIVALS 

A  boy  was  asked  by  a  stranger,  "W^t  cUs.^  are  you  in>  my  son?"  *'Well,  Tvc  licked 
even^  boy  in  school  except  one;  when  I  tan  whip  him  I'll  be  in  a  class  by  myself/'  That*s 
the  idea,  but  the  aim  should  be  different.  Do  not  be  content  to  go  with  the  majoritv  — 
tiET  IN  A  CL.\SS  BV  YOURSELF,  Most  teachers  make  no  bead  way;  they  will  be 
next  year  where  they  are  today.  You  can  qualify  for  a  better  position  and  get  it;  the  field 
is  less  crowded  the  farther  you  advance. 

Your  salary -earning  ability  is  directly  proportional  to  your  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  You 
hope  to  receive  more  money  for  your  services;  merit  the  advancement  by  an  increase  in 
general  knowledge  and  in  better  methcjds  of  teaching.  Only  energy  and  devotion  10  high 
pedagt:»gical  ideaU  will  carry  you  far  in  your  chosen  field.  You  are  untrue  to  yourself  and 
to  those  who  have  faith  in  you  U  you  do  not  advance  just  as  far  as  natural  ability,  study 
and  well-directed  energy  can  carry  you.  It  is  not  wrong  to  seek  the  highest  salary  paid  for 
your  class  of  service;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  self-preservation. 

LET  US  PROVE  TO  YOU  THIS  SUMMER  THAT 


EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

It  pays  in  increased  efficiency,  in  better  salaries, 
in  better  teaching  condiiionsn  What  would  it 
he  worth  to  you  to  be  con&cious  of  ample  etjuip- 
nnent  to  meet  the  emergencies  you  now  dread  ? 
E\nening  study^an  hour  at  a  time,  under  our  able 
instructors,  paid  for  at  reasonable  rales,  a  little 
at  a  time,  will  put  you  among  the  progressive 
and  the  valued  members  of  your  profession. 

This  is  the  teachers'  c&rtespondencc  school; 
your  interests  are  our  only  interests.  We  offer 
Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Methods  for  all  grades,  from  first  to  eighth,  de- 
voted solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Aca- 
demic branclies  for  advanced  study.  For  those 
who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  we  offer  Busi* 
nesst  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Pharmacy 
Courses.     Write  to-flay  for  information , 

Interstate  School  of  Correspandence 

623-629  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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"WE  HAVE  HAD  OUR  LIBRARY 

for  nearly  four  months,  and  it  reaches  the 
chUdren  in  then*  daQy  home-life,  a  true  example 
of  which  I  wiD  relate,''  says  Miss  Gertrude 
Thompson  in  telling  her  experience  in  securing 
a  free  school  library.  S»d  for  this  interesting 
little  16  page  illustrated  booklet  telling  how  one 
of  the  Yolumes  of  her  school  library  reached  into 
the  hearts  of  one  poor  family.  The  bocddet  is 
sent  free.  Address  Educational  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


1  CLOSING  DAY  SOUVENIRS 

Just  the  thing  you  have  been  looking  for  to  present  to  your  Pupils 


A  DECIDED  SUCCESS  was  our  plain,  engraved  souvenir  last  year. 


teachers  are  looking  for  something  artistic  rather  than  a  highly  colored  souvenir. 
The  engraving  herewith  shows  our  new  dnign  which  is  engraved  in  a  rich  photo  brown  ink. 


The  large  number  we  sold  convinces  us  that  the 
The  word  ** Souvenir"  instead 


of  being  in  brown  like  last  year  is  embossed  in  e;old  which  gives  it  a  richer  appearance.     At  the  top  appears  the  date  **  1911 ' 
which  was  not  un  last  year.    Around  the  photo  is  a  very  beautiful  frame  embossed  in  plain  white  which  b  another  feature 


our  last  year's  style  did  not  possess.     The  photo  is  same  size  as  last  year's,  being 
pedally  designed  for  the  higher  grade  teachers  and  also  those  of  lower  graides  who 


li  X  a|  inches. 

I  do  not  care  for  anything  so   flashy. 


These  souvenirs  wdre  es- 

r-. ,   „ -         _       „  „  -        -  --T  anything  so   flashy.    We 

also  have  the  highly  colored  souvenirs  and  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  samples  of  our  full  line  upon  receipt  of  a  ac  stamp. 

The  size  of  souvenir  is  3^  x  5  inches  and  contains  13  pages  including  the  cover  and  the  inside  contains  a  small  poem  en- 
titled "Close  of  School"  (not  the  one  we  used  last  year)  together  with  other  appropriate  matter.  We  print  for  you  the  name  of 
your  school,  district  number,  township,  county,  state,  School  Board,  teacher  and  scholars,  which  matter  you  must  send  us  when 
you  order.  We  furnish  these  souvenirs  with  or  without  photo  of  teacher  or  school-house.  If  photo  is  wanted  you  mast  send 
us  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  school-house  and  we  wul  make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on  each  souvenir.  We  can  copy  a 
large  or  small  photo,  but  if  you  want  the  best  results,  send  lis  a  good  clear  photo  that  is  not  too  small.  Your  photosraph  will 
be  retuned  'iiiiiirsl.  Photos  are  fuarantced  to  be  first-class  and  they  will  not  fade.  Ncte:  The  photos  we 
use  on  our  souvenir  style  0  are  much  larger  than  the  ones  we  have  been  making  being  x\  x  ih  inches  and  we  think  you  will 
find  them  larger  than  any  others  obtainable.  This  is  one  of  the  good  features  of  our  new  design  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
more  than  pleased  with  the  Photo. 

Price    Postpaid:   12  or  less  without  photo  %$c.    Additional  one^  5c.  each,     ra  or  less  with  photo  fr.oo.     Additional  ones  6c. 
each.     Our   souvenirs  are  possibly  not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.     Elegant  transparent  envelopes  to  match  at  5c.  per  doaen. 
Souvenir  No.  9  In  no  case  will  we  fill  orders  for  less  than  there  are  scholars'  names  to  be  printed.     A  2c.  stamp  will  bring  you  samples  and 

circulars  and    price  list  of  photo  post  cards  and  Photographs. 
Our  souvenirs  are  exactly  as  represented  here  and  if  you  do  not  find  them  so,  you  may  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money.     That's  the  wav  we  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness for  the  last  eleven  years.    Remittance  must  accompany  all  orders.    If  any  errors  are  made  in  your  order  due  to  our  carelessness  we  will  gladly  reprint  it  free  of  charge. 

I  have  been  ordering  my  souvenirs  from  you  for  the  past 
five  years  and  have  always  been  very  well  pleased. 

Yours  truly, 
Randall.  Minn.  Carabel  Kay. 


Che  Old  Reliable\ 
Souvenir  Firm  / 


SEIBERT     PRINTING    CO. 
Box  210  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 
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Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days     IX 

Alice  E.  Allen 
Choosing  a  Queen 

(A  whole  roomfiU  of  little  folks  may  take  part  in  this'May'play'and 
frolic.  The  best  actors  are  the  twelve  montns  —  as  May  has  nothing 
to  say,  she  may  be  very  tiny.  Other  diildren  arc  Grasses,  who  bring 
May's  gown;  Apple-blossoms,  who  weave  her  crown  and  crown  her; 
Days,  who  scatter  sunbeams;  Nights,  who  sprinkle  showers;  Song- 
birds and  Flowers.  A  simple  little  throne  [may  beiarranged^and  there 
may  be  a  dance,  if  desired.)^ 

Months  (all  coming  gaily  forward,  in  groups  of  three) 
''Come  let  us  choose  a  merry  month,"  cried  all  the  months 

together, 
"To  be  the  Queen^of  all    the  earth   this  apple-blossom 
weather!" 

Autumn  Months  (leading  October  forward) 
"October,"  cried  the  autumn  months,  "in  scarlet,  gold,  and 
blue," 

Others  (shaking  heads) 

"October  puts  the  flowers  to  sleep  —  October  will  not  do." 

Winter  Months  ((w  above) 

"December,"  cried  the  winter  months,  "crowned  with  a 
Christmas  Star," 

Others  (as  above) 

"December  sends  the  birds  away  —  too  brief  her  bright  hours 
are." 

Summer  MotUhs  ((W  above) 

"June!"  cried  the  months  of  summer,"  in  robes  of  rose  and 
green." 

June  (merrily) 

"The  earth  is  not  quite  ready  yet  —  let's  make  fair  May  the 
Queen!" 

Grasses  (bringing  gown,  while  May  is  led  forward  or  placed  on 

throne) 
So  all  the  grasses  set  to  work  and  made  a  silken  gown 
With  dandelion  polka  dots  all  sprinkled  up  and  down; 

Apple  Blossoms  (crowning  May) 

And  rosy-fingered  apple-blossoms  wove  such  a  dainty  wreath. 

With  sunbeam  jewels  everywhere  and  dewdrops  underneath. 

Days    The   days  brought  golden  simshine;   (Nights)   the 
nights  refreshing  showers; 


,TWm^<5i*^-^*.^. 


^^f: 


Birds    And  everywhere  were  song-birds:  (Flowers)  and  every- 
where were  flowers. 

Months  (leading  all  in  dance  or  any  frolic) 

The  months  all  danc'd  about  her  and  sang  like  children  gay, 

AU 

There  never,  never,  never  was  a  sweeter  Queen  than  May! 

Waking  Up 

AU  the  little  folks  (except  two  who  are  the  Wind  and  the  Sun)  are 
sleeping  birds.  In  groups  of  three,  five,  and  two,  in  front  of  the  others 
are  the  Ten  L,ittle  Robins,  who  waken  the  rest. 

Ten  (very  softly  —  aU  asleep) 

Ten  little  robins  in  the  dark  and  dew  — 
One   in  first   group  (awaking  —  bird-note   ^oft   and  '  ques- 
tioning) 
One  awakes  and  whispers  "Che**'" 
Two  more  (awaking) 

That  awakens  two! 

Three  in  first  group  now  awake  (bird-note  shrill  and  sweet) 
Three  little  robins  —  sUre  as  you're  alive — 
Singing  all  together  "  Cheer ! " 

Five  of  second  group  (awake) 
They  waken  five! 

Eight  now  awake  {bird-notes  gay  and  clear) 

Eight  little  robins,  "Cheer,  cheer,  cheer!"  they  cry; 

Two  in  third  group  (waking) 

Two  more  awaken  and  "Cheer-i-lee!"  reply. 

Ten  (gaily) 

Ten  little  robins  chirping  here  and  there  — 

Others  (all  waking) 

Bluebirds,  thrushes,  orioles,  singing  everywhere. 

Wind  (springing  up) 

Up  springs  a  warm  wind;   (Sun  peeping  between  \his 
fingers)    Up  comes  the  sun; 
AU 

Color,  music,  fragrance  —  day  has  begun! 

(Close  yvith  any  May  song.) 

A   Bird   Village 

(May  be  given  as  a  single  recitation  or  by  four  children.) 
Over  my  head  lies  a  village 

Fair  as  a  castle  in  air, 
With  many  broad  highways 
And  much  travel  d  byways,  f^  r^  r^  rvT  /> 

And  cool  leafy  lanes  everywheW^OOV  Iv^ 
(CarUinued  on  page  286) 
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School  News 

The  School  of  Design  is  co-operating  with 
other  such  schoob  to  furnish  material  for  the 
travelling  exhibit  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Art.  "It  contributes 
thirteen  jneces  including  portraits,  decora- 
tive designs,  still  life  examples,  textile  and 
jewelry  designs,  all  the  work  of  the  students. 
Tlie  exhibit  will  go  to  small  towns  and  is 
expected  to  prove  of  considerable  educationa  1 
value. 

Dr.  Faunce,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, spoke  before  a  large  audience  at  Ford 
Hall,  Boston,  on  "Education  Without 
Schoob."  He  admitted  that  the  laige 
enrollment  of  the  Correspondence  Schools 
showed  that  the  State  and  City  are  not  doing 
their  full  educational  duty. 

The  Merit  System  in  Appointing 

Because  of  the  laige  number  of  candidates 
from  the  City  Training  Class  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Normal  School,  for  appointment  in 
the  schoob  of  Providence,  Superintendent 
Condon,  with  the  approval  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Normal 
School  authorities,  has  adopted  a  merit  plan 
of  appointment.  The  Nonnal  graduates 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  i,  2,  3, 
according  to  their  standing  in  scholarship 
and  their  qualifications  as  teachers.  Classes 
I  and  2  will  receive  appointments  in  order. 
Class  3  must  be  placed  in  the  substitute 
list,  where  good  work  will  count  and  further 
their  chances  of  appointment  But  in 
every  case  a  member  of  Class  3  must  wait 
until  all  the  members  of  Class  i  and  2  in  any 
year  are  placed. 

The  common  drinking  cup  has  been 
banished  from  the  schools  and  from  trains 
in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin. 


PRIMARY    EDUCATION 

Needs  op  New  Schools 
Supt.  Condon  asks  for 

1  The  erection  of  an  Administration 
Building. 

2  liie  erection  of  a  School  for  Com- 
merce. 

3  The  erection  of  a  Grammar  School 
Building  on  the  East  Side. 

Some  action  will  need  to  be  taken  concern- 
ing the  Lexington  Avenue  School  where 
a  manufacturing  building  recently  erected 
has  darkened  two  rooms  so  that  the  chil- 
dren do  much  of  their  work  by  artificial 
light. 

The  School  with  the  Home 

Dr.  Geoige  Rerchenstein,  Supt.  of  Schools 
in  Mimich,  Bavaria,  has  been  explaining 
the  co-operation  of  the  home  with  the  school 
in  Germany.  He  says,  "  One  of  the  greatest 
forces  in  giving  a  child  a  strong  moral 
sense  is  to  arouse  in  it  a  cash  or  property 
sense.  "The  greatest  defect  in  the  modem 
child  is  inability  to  work  effectively."  He 
advocates  home  training  to  supplement 
school  work. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  says,  "The  child 
problem  and  the  future  of  the  child  starts 
not  with  government,  not  with  the  church, 
not  with  the  school,  but  right  back  in  the 
hearts,  the  intelligences,  the  low  or  high 
impulses  of  the  home  in  which  it  first  saw 
the  light.  Neither  statute  books,  pulpits, 
or  Boards  of  Education,  can  save  the  child 
who  is  brought  up  in  a  home  where  he  is 
not  taught  ti^t  he  is  growing,  strengthen- 
ing, to  take  the  place  of  the  parent  and  to 
improve  upon  the  work  that  parent  has  done. 

The  ruin  or  success  of  the  future  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  child  of  to-day,  and  if  it  fails, 
the  responsibility  is  upon  the  parent  mind 
guiding  it  now.'' 


2^5 

Department  of  School  Hygiene 

George  H.  Topy,  Professor  of  Education, 
Wabash  College,  Indiana,  says  each  school 
system  should  possess  a  Department  of 
School  Hygiene. 

He  says,  "The  work  of  the  department 
should  embrace  at  least  the  following  lines. 

Inspection  of  contagious  diseases  and  fix- 
ing of  quarantine.  Examination  of  ^hool 
children  for  defects  and  procuring  remedies 
therefor. 

Medical  supervision  of  the  conditions 
of  school  education,  such  as  furniture, 
lighting,  drinking  facilities,  sanitaries,  print 
of  books,  lunch  rooms,  playgrounds,  games, 
etc. 

Supervision  of  teachers  to  the  end  that 
they,  too,  preserve  good  physical  condition. 
Administration  of  games,  physical  exer- 
cises, and  special  forms  of  physical  instruc- 
tion." 

Textile  Schools 

Fibre  and  Fabric  urges  the  organization 
of  a  Textile  School  in  Providence.  It  says 
"There  is  no  place  in  the  country  more 
appropriate  than  Providence,  the  head- 
quarters of  many  mill  corporations  and  the 
home  of  thousands  of  mill  workers."  It 
ranks  the  Textiie  Schools  as  follows:  First, 
in  excellence,  Philadelphia;  then  Lowell. 
The  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River  Schools 
come  next  and  do  not  cover  a  broad  field, 
being  devoted  only  to  cotton. 

Health 
New  York's  "Lean  Class"  was  organized 
last  April.  No  child  could  join  imless  he 
was  pale,  under  weight  and  lacked  the  nor- 
mal number  of  red  corpuscles.  At  nine 
o'clock  they  have  hot  milk,  at  12.30  a  hot 
luncheon,  at  i.oo  o'clock  a  nap,  at  2.45  more 
hot  milk.  These  children  have  gained 
notably  in  weight  and  chest  expansion. 


Frances  E.  Clark 

Will  show  you  how  to  teach 

Public  School  Music 

Successfully 

And  Help  You  to  Solve  its  Problems 


THE  PROBLEMS 

1— How  csB  I  Usm  ths  mcMt  snceeMfal 
methodU  of  toacbing  School  Miuic— Kin- 
dorssrten?  Grulo?  or  High  School? 

2— How  can  I  toMh  Emt  Tndnfaig.  Roto 
Songa  andSightReadiagto  litllochildron? 

3— How  can  I  mako  School  Muaic  moro  in- 

tarMting  and  attractire  to  my  pupib. 
4-How  can  I  mako  School  Music  of  intoll•c^ 

oal  Taluo  to  mjr  popiU. 
5— How  can  mode  bo  mado  a  moans  to  aiooso 

school  mririt  and  improve  school  disci- 

plino? 

6-How  can  I  got  a  list  of  tho  host  school 
songs  for  all  occasions— Composers'  D^rs« 
National  Holidays  and  Fostrrals? 


7— How  can  I  mako  the  nrasic  in  my  school 
a  Tital  infhionco  in  tho  commonity? 

S— How  can  I  mako  myself  €>f  more  Talue  to 
my  School  Board  and  thus  command  a 
better  salary? 

S^How  can  I  become  an  op-to^date  Snper- 
Tisor  of  Masic_%rithont   giving  op  my 


10— How  can  I  make  my  spare  minotos,  my 
holidays,  and  my  vacations  net  me  a 
dsfiniU  financial  gain? 


THEIR  SOLUTION 


These  and  a  hundred  other  phases  of 
the  Public  School  Music  Problem,  are  solved 
for  you  in  Frances  B.  Clark's  Course  of 
Correspondence  Lessons  in  Public  School 
Music 

Through  these  Lessons  you  can  learn 
to  teach  music  successfully  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, Grades,  or  High  School,  or  become 
a  trained  Music  Supervisor,  according  to 
the  most  up-to-date  methods. 

You  can  learn  how  to  teach  Ear  Train- 
ing, Rote  Songs  and  Sight  Reading,  even 
to  the  youngest  children.  You  are  shown 
how  to  select  special  programs  for  special 
days  and  festivals,  as  well  as  Folk  Songs 
of  all  the  different  nationalities,  thus  mak- 
ing the  music  in  your  school  of  Interest  to 
the  parents  of  your  children  and  a  .vital 
part  of  the  community  life. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  devoted  her  entire  life  to 
Public  School  Music,  was  twice  President 
of  the  Music  Section  of  the  N.  B.  A.,  holds 
the  Chaiimanship  of  various  committees  of 
National  scope  devoted  to  Public  School 
Music,  and  until  she  became  the  Head  of 
our  Public  School  Music  Department,  was 
Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music  in  Mil- 
waukee, where  she  developed  a  system 
which  is  the  marvel  and  model  of  edu- 
cators everywhere. 


To  secure  the  benefit  of  this  Course  you 
do  not  have  to  leave  home  or  give  up  your 
present  position.  Your  spare  moments  are 
all  you  need. 

Read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  has  come  to  stay.  This 
Course  will  enable  you  easily  and  con- 
veniently to  equip  yourself  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  teach  from  any  of  the  series 
of  Song  Books  in  use  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Diploma  Granted 

Write  to-day  for  a  Synop»h  of  the 
Course  and  for  any  special  information 
you  may  wish. 

You  will  receive  with  the  Synopsis,  the 
beautiful  illustrated  Catalog  of  our  School, 
containing  a  valuable  dictionary  of  musical 
terms,  interesting  biographies  and  por- 
traits of  prominent  musicians  and  a  full 
account  of  all  the  other  Courses  conducted 
by  us.  The  School  will  grant  to  each  one 
of  the  first  five  (5)  from  each  Sute,  who 
enroll  in  this  Public  School  Music  Course,  a 
Special    Introductory  Partial  Scholarship. 

Send  to-day  for  the  Synopsis  and  Cat- 
alog.   They  will  be  sent  without  charge. 

Siegel-Myera  Correspondence 

School  of  Music 
2240  Monon  Bk»ck,         Chicago,  IlL 
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(Continued  from  page  284) 
Houses  are  built  in  the  village 

During  dry  weather  or  wet; 
They  are  cozy  and  brown, 
They  are  well-thatch'd  with  down, 

Scarcely  a  one  is  "To  Let!" 

Sometimes,  the  streets  of  the  village 
E*en  to  the  leafiest  bowers, 

Are  heap'd  with  soft  snow, 

That,  when  the  winds  blow. 
Fall  to  the  ground  in  sweet  showers, 

Little  folks  live  in  the  village. 
Who  sing  as  they  come  and  they  go  - 

And  not  a  one  calleth. 

And  not  a  one  falleth. 
But  our  loving  All-Father  will  know. 

One  Word 

(Forlfive  little  children) 


AUl{each  curving  hand  prettily  under  ear  as  if  listening) 
We  stopped  in  our  play  and  listened  well 
And  heard,  as  in  a  deep  sea-shell, 
Each  brook,  each  blossom,  and  each  bird, 
Say  o'er  and  o'er  the  same  glad  word. 

First  1  It  rhymes  with  every  simbeam  gay, 

Second   It  rhymes  with  every  robin's  lay. 

Third  1  It  rhymes  with  every  blossomed  spray. 

Fourth  |It  rhymes  with  every  happy  day, 

Fifth^    It's  just  the  sweetest  word  to  say  — 

AU2'^  It's  May!    It's  May!    It's  May!    May!    May! 

Dance  of  the  Milk  Maids 

ICLong  ago,  milk-maids,  daintily  gowned  and  crowned  with  flowers, 
garlanded  a  cow  with  blossoms  and  led  her  through  the  village  streets, 
afterward  dancing  about  her.  In  the  following  little  song  the  children 
play  they  are  milk-maids  driving  their  cow,  and  dancing  about  her. 
Music  of  "The  Campbells  are  Coming"  may  easily  be  adapted  to  the 
first  four  lines  of  eaoi  stanza;  fifth  line  is  merrily  called,  or  spoken; 
and^last^line  of  music  is  repeated  for  sixth  line  of  stanza. 

We're  quaint  little  milk-maids,  all  rosy  and  gay. 
Each  dainty  and  sweet  as  a  Queen  o'  the  May; 
With  vine  and  with  bough  we  now  show  you  how 
In  honor  of  May  Day  we  garland  oiu:  cow  — 

Co,  Bossy,  CO,  Boss  — 
In  honor  of  May  Day  we  garland  our  cow. 

A  rosette  of  ribbons,  as  pink  as  the  mom. 
We've  tied  to  the  tip  of  each  crooked  white  horn. 
With  courtesy  and  bow  we  now  show  you  how 
In  honor  of  May  Day  we  dance  round  our  cow  — 

Co,  Bossy,  CO  Boss  — 
In  honor  of  May  Day  we  dance  round  our  cow! 


Picture  Play    IX 

The  Maids  of  May 

(Six  little  girls,  all  act  out  words,  while  one  recites  each  time.  They 
carry  real  or  paper  flowers  which  they  seem  to  gather,  and  show  for 
first  time  in  eighth  stanza.) 

First  (all  sitting  doTvn  in  ring  with  heads  dose  to  the  ground) 
Some  little  Maids  of  May,  one  day,  they  sat  them  down  — 

just  so  — 
And  put  their  ears  dose  to  the  ground  to  hear  the  flowers 

grow. 

Second  (all  listening,  take  attitudes  as  if  saying   '^Harkl") 
And  do  you  know  that,  sitting  so,  they  formed  a  fairy  ring. 
So  they  could  hear  quite  near  and  dear  the  fairies  whisper- 
ing? 

Third  (Repeating  to  others  what  she  hears  underground) 
"My  baskets  new  of  softest  hue,"  cries  out  one  dainty  fairy, 
"To  hang  upon  the  bluet's  stem  to-night  I'm  going  to  carry." 

Fourth  (as  above) 
"Of  lovely  stuffs,  warm  golds  and  buffs,"  another  elf  sajrs 

shrilly, 
"IVe  made  my  baskets  —  they're  to  hang  for  Mistress  Daffo- 

diUy." 

Fifth  (as  above) 

"Like  tiny  bells  and  pink  as  shells  are  mine,"  says  one,  "and 
early 
m  hang  them  for  the  arbutus  brimful  of  dewdrops  pearly." 

Sixth  (05  above) 

"As  white  as  milk  and  fine  as  silk,  with  mine  to  earth  PU 
sally," 
One  fairy  cries,  "and  hang  them  for  the  lilies  of  the  valley  I" 

First  (all  springing  to  feet  in  listening  attitudes) 
Six  little  Maids  of  May,  they  say,  then  heard  a  faint,  sweet 

hununing. 
As  if  a  hxmdred  fairy  feet  up  through  the  grass  were  coming. 

Second  {all  running  here  and  there,  picking  and  shoudng  flow- 
ers) 
And  sure  enough,  pink,  blue,  white,  buff,  they  find  each  wee 

May  basket  — 
A  blossom  on  a  flower-stalk  hung,  as  plain  as  one  could  ask 
it; 

Third  {shoudng  big  pansy) 
But  of  the  fairies  none  is  left,  imless  — somehow  I  fancy 
May  caught  the  last  one,  as  she  ran,  and  made  of  her  this 
pansy! 


N.  B.  H. 


Sing    a    Song    of   Springtime 


Nina  B.  Hartford 
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1 .  Sing      a  song     of  springtime,  Things  begin      to  grow,       Four    and  twen-  ty  ap  •  pie-trees  Stand  -  ing    in        a    row ; 

2.  Sing      a  song    of  springtime,  Summer's  on      the  way.       Four    and  twen- ty    rob  ins    Told     me    so        to-day; 


i= 


It 


$^^m^m^^i^^^^m^^ 


When  the  showers  kissed  them,  White  was  ev-'ry     tree,      Now   was  -  n*t  that       a  dain  -  ty  sight    for  ev  -  'ry-one        to   see? 
Ev  -  *ry  bird  was  sing-  ing,  *'Cheer-y,  cheer  -  y,  cheer,"  Now   was  -  n't  that       a  dain  -  ty  song   for  ev   -  *ry-one       to   hear  ? 


m^ 


--=\- 


r^ 


^IBT, 


OigitizocTB^ 


£^^ 


All  righta  reserved. 
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School  News 

The  Age  Limit 

A  Kansas  City  judge  ordered  Mrs.  JosejA 
Costa,  twelve  years  old,  to  go  to  school. 
Her  excuse  for  truancy  was  that  she  was 
a  married  woman. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  age  limit  from  14  to  16. 

In  Rhode  Island  no  child  \mder  fourteen 
may  work  and  no  child  under  sixteen  may 
be  employed  between  the  hours  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
day." 

Dr.  George  Kerchenstein,  Supt.  of 
Schools,  Munich,  Germany,  says  that  the 
British  Parliament  has  before  it  a  bill  to 
make  compulsory  the  education  of  children 
between  14  and  17  years  of  age. 

Surgical  Pedagogy 

Rev.  Fr.  Swickerath  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege in  a  lecture  on  "Our  Great  Educational 
Forces  of  To-day"  declared  it  wrong  to 
completely  set  aside  the  old  system  of  punish- 
ment and  to  refuse  to  punish.  He  compared 
the  teacher  to  a  gardener  who  must  lop  off 
what  is  unsightly  in  training  the  tree. 
"But  surgical  pedagogy  is  not  the  only  as- 
pect of  character  formation,"  he  said;  "we 
must  bring  out  the  latent  capacity  for 
good." 

May  there  not  be  a  clear  connection  be- 
tween our  weak  attitude  towards  punish- 
ment and  the  statistics  of  the  juvenile  courts  ? 
The  court  records  show  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  boys  admitting  offences  of  a  serious 
nature.  *Boys  between  9  and  14  yeais  old 
are  taken  into  custody  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  breaking  and  entering  stores 
and  dwellings  either  in  the  day  or  night 
time.  Many  treated  their  capture  as  a 
joke."  One  lad  taken  into  custody  for 
driving  off  a  horse  and  cruelly  treating  the 
animal  said  he  expected  to  get  off  because 
he  knew  the  court  did  not  want  the  officers 
to  arrest  young  boys.  It  is  stated  that 
7000  murders  are  committed  every  year  in 
the  United  States;  in  Germany  ^th  more 
than  half  our  population,  the  number  is 
less  than  600.  But,  in  Germany,  neariy 
95  per  cent  are  convicted,  in  the  United 
States  only  1.3  per  cent  are  convicted.  Mis- 
taken leniency  permeates  our  school  and 
civic  relations. 

Congress  and  the  Schools 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  refused  to  authorize  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  to  employ  specialists 
in  higher  education,  rural  education,  and 
school  hygiene  at  $3000  a  year  each.  Buty 
it  authorized  an  "investigation"  into  three 
subjects  and  appropriated  S9000  for  the 
purpose.  Somebody,  some  oay,  will  tell 
us  what  all  these  congressional  investigations 
have  cost!  Meanwhile  three  specialists 
could  have  been  hired  for  the  price  of  the 
investigation. 

Representative  Parsons  of  New  York 
read  some  amusing  extracts  said  to  be 
taken  from  the  examination  papers  of  New 
England  teachers.  They  seemed  ahnost  too 
funny  to  be  true. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  their  Picture  Exhibit  of  Child  Labor 
Conditions  have  a  striking  poster  these 
Congressmen  would  do  well  to  ponder.  It 
has  a  picture  of  a  cod,  a  cow,  and  a  cabbage 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  several  pictures 
of  children.  Between  are  printed  the 
startingly  true  words.  "Uncle  Sam  knows 
all  about  the  cod,  the  cow,  and  the  cab- 
bage —  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  me." 


Hygienic  Importance  a! 
Dustless  Conditions  In  School  Buildings 

Tht  problem  of  prefer v in jj;  hygienic  l on di lions  in  scliuol  build mgs  h 
one  that  deserves  the  senous  attention  of  those  responsible  for  ihe  health 
of  pupils  under  their  care.  Ample  ventilation  sLtid  e^Tupulo us  cleanliness 
are  vital,  but,  unless  the  floors  receive  proper  attentiofi  and  treatment, 
the  dust  that  accumulates  will  be  a  constant  menace,  for  dust  is  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  carrier  and  distributer  of  disease  germs  known* 
A  simple  yet  effective  treatment  of  floors  is  found  in 

STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 

^j  pn-jj^iTiitioii  JJiat  ntoMi,.  ;  ij-pose  by  catchinft  ioJ  heal  dint;  all  dust  parikfes, 

mt'rtts  a  vfEir  art  :ilU  thit   ;.i  Standard    Fhntir    iJresisin«    prcspn-rs   ihc    Hcjots 

rn;tkc^  the  wofjii  Um  longer  .inl  rt;'iLj..v-  the  labor  und  ami  ol  out  tilting.     Sold  in  Jmrreii 
hiilf  biirneis,  iind  cmc  una  ftve  salloij  cajis- 

Wc  wjir  Kladly  ptQvc  th«!  efficiency  of  Standard  Flow  l>rcisinif  us  a 

4iHl  preventive^  bv  treating;   fliwir  nf   one  room   or  corridor  in 

any  schorti  of  public  builJinn  AT  OLR  OWN  OXPBNisE, 

To  ioc^iities  far  ri>ni(}ved   front  ouf  njt^mcies,  we  will 

>end  frtJe  fuimple  with  full  direction*  for  applying, 

Ih.  ^^  rUe  for  ItfiMinniihtU.  r^'p^rit;  kjhJ  ^Hl1^k,         ^ 

■'  Diret  attd  Ub  narurf^rs.*' 

NM  inttniitd for  huMi*htitd  ntr. 

SJANDAKb  OIL  COWPANV 

(iHCIliHlRllIt) 


Mifc-v 


IL 


LADIES 

Savo  Monoy  On 

Your  Shoos 


Jf 


SiHtm.   M«$3.1S  itHtMl.    Priet$3.1S 

Buy  your  shoes  Direct  and  save  the  Retailers  profit.  The  very  latest  New.  Yoric 
Styles.  Faaltless  in  Fit.  Made  from  the  very  best  of  materials,  and  of  the  best  workmanship. 

Newest  Creations  in  Velvets,  Suedes.  Tan  Russia  Calf,  Patent  Leather,  Gun  Metal 
Calf,  or  Vici  Kid.    Price  $S.lff,  delivered  free  \o  any  part  of  the  United  Sutes. 

Every  pair  goareatecd  absofaitely  satisfactory,  or  money  courteously  refunded. 

Don't  Delay  send  to-day  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  by  return 
mail,  free,  our  32-page 'Art  Style  book,  illustrating  latest  models  of  ladies',  fine  foot  wear. 


L  KNICKERBOCKER  SHOE  CO. «». 


BtOOU.T1l,II.T. 


Are  you  looking  for  high  grade  pictures  for  your  Home 
and  School  at  reasonable  prices? 

SIXTEEN  SUBJECTS  NOW  READY 

The  Masterpieces  named  bdow  are  reproduced  in  Genuine  Royal  Sepia  Photosravure, 
full  x6z  ao  in  size,  anv  one  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  United  Sutes, 

Cepaid,  upon  receipt  01  $x.oo,  or  any  two  in  same  tube  for  $1.75.    These  pictures  are 
autiful  brown  prints,  high  daas  in  every  way  and  would  cost  you  at  least  $3.00  in  local 
Art  Stores.    Send  for  one  to-day. 


Christ  at  Thbty    Hofmann 
Young  Handel  at  Organ    Dicksee 
Hope    Burne-Jones 
Fidelitv    Burne-Jones 

Bodenhausen  Madonna    Bodt 

Madam  Le  Brun  and  Daughter  by 

Herself 
Qolden  Stair    Burne-Jones 


Christ  at  Twelve    Hofmann 
Sistine  Madonna    Raphael 
Christ  in  the  Temple    Raphael 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs    Corot 
Sir  QaUhad    Watts 
Gleaners    Millet 
Landscape  with  Mill    Ruysdael 
Christ  and  the  Rich  Ruler    Hofmann 
Angelus    Millet 

NEW  CATALOaUE  OF  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURE 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  pictures  and  sculpture,  our  new  catalog^ie  will  be  yalu- 
able  to  you.  We  send  it  upon  receipt  of  dfty  cents,  which  amount  is  placed  to  your 
credit  on  our  bocks,  and  deducted  from  your  first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  $5.00 
or  more.  This  book  was  compiled  at  a  very  large  expense  and  can  not  be  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply.    The  above  u  a  fair  propositioii  to  you  and  protects  us. 

NATIONAL  ART  SUPPLY  CO.,  224  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

(Not  Inc.) 
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Sdnon  Catliog 


A  Little  May  Play 


Bertha  £.  Bush 

(Several  children  stand  in  jrorU  with  blossoming  branches 
in  their  hands  to  represent  trees.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
real  blossoms  the  children  will  enjoy  making  them  out  of  tissue 
paper  and  fastening  them  to  any  green  boughs.  At  one  side 
are  a  group  of  children  representing  birds.  At  the  other  any 
number  of  boys  and  girls.  The  trees  sway  their  branches  arid 
repeat) 

We  are  trees  all  full  of  blossoms, 

Pink  and  white  and  very  sweet, 
Swaying,  swaying  in  the  breezes, 
Dropping  petals  at  your  feet. 

(They  drop  bits  of  tissue  paper  for  petals.  Enter  the  birds. 
They  fly  around  the  trees  giving  various  bird-calls  and  bird- 
notes  and  then  recite) 

We  are  birds;  we're  fl)dng,  flying, 

Chirping,  callmg,  everywhere; 
May  has  come  and  we  are  happy. 

Song  and  sunshine  fill  the  air. 


Trees 
Birds 
Together 

First  Boy 


Birds  {each  giving  a  different  bird-caU^  then  reciting  to- 
gether)   May  songs!    May  songs! 

Another  Boy  If  we  lived  in  the  old  times,  we'd  be  danc- 
ing around  a  May-pole. 

All  the  children    Oh,  a  May  dance!    A  May  dance! 

The  Smallest  Child  {wistfully)  I  wish  we  lived  m  the  old 
times. 

The  Biggest  Boy  Why  do.  we  need  a  May-pole  ?  We  can 
dance  around  the  trees. 

All  the  Children  {gathering  together)  Come  on!  Let's 
dance  around  the  trees! 

{They  form  in  groups  and  take  hold  of  hands ,  one  circle 
of  children  around  each  tree.  Then  they  dance  around  the 
trees  repeating  while  the  birds  call  at  the  end  of  each  line) 

It's  May- time!    It's  May-time! 

O  that's  the  happy  play-time! 

We'll  dance  around  the  blooming  trees, 

So  fragrant  and  so  fair. 

The  sweet  white  petals  falling, 

The  glad  bird-voices  calling; 

It's  May-time  and  a  gay  time 

For  children  everywhere. 


Children,  come !   Our  branches  beckon. 
We  are  calling,  calling  you. 

Come  out  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 
May  is  here  and  skies  are  blue. 

Let's  go! 


All  the  children 

Yes.    Let's  go! 

{The  children  skip  and  run  to  a  position  in  front. 
The  birds  fly  into  comers  and  behind  trees  at  their 
approach,  but  peep  shyly  out  at  them  and  call  to 
them  every  little  while.  The  children  group  thenir 
selves  standing  or  sitting  as  a  number  of  children 
otU  in  the  woods  might.) 

A  Girl    What  a  pretty  day  it  is! 

Trees  and  Birds  {very  softly)  It's  a  May  jday! 
A  May  day! 

Another  Girl  {pointing  to  the  trees)  How  pretty 
the  trees  are — all  full  of  blossoms! 

Trees  {swaying  their  branches  toward  them) 
May  blossoms!  May  blossomsl  {They  toss 
handfuls  0}  petals  toward  the  children.) 

A  Boy  They  are  throwing  flowers  at  us.  And 
hear  the  birds  sing! 


The  Happy  Little  Bird 

Maude  M.  Grant 

What  is  the  little  bird  singing  about? 
As  it  rocks  on  the  branches  and  swings  in  and 
out? 

**I've  a  pretty  round  nest, 
A  nest  in  the  tree. 
Oh,  surely  I'm  happy 
As  happy  can  be!" 

And  the  pretty  bird  sat  on  the  branch  all  day 

'    long, 
And  kept  up  his  trilling,  his  dear  little  song, 
"In  my  pretty  round  nest. 
In  my  nest  in  the  tree, 
I've  three  little  eggs 
As  blue  as  can  be." 

And  he  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  pleasant 

spring  air, 
So  happy,  so  cheery,  so  free  from  all  care, 
"With  my  eggs  and  my  nest 
In  the  old  apple  tree, 
I'm  surely  as  happv      c\r%cs\c> 
As  happy  can  be!"  ^^^^^  IV^ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  N.EA. 
SPECIAL  TRAINS 

A.  C.  JOHNSON,  P.  T.  M. 

Chicago  &  North  WMtern  RaUway,  Chicago 


PRiriARY  METHODS 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  Primary 
indudinffCoiirses  and  Methods, 


Nature  Study,  Busy  Work,  and  Pho- 

neUcs,  taught  by  Dr.  A.  H.  GAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  oar  Normal  Department. 

.  _  We  have  helped  hundreds  of  teacher  i 

Dr.  Campbell  io  secure  more  congenial  posUions  and 

beUer  salaries.  2B0  pagt  cattlMM  fna.   Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


'ClASSP/MS 

AND  BADGES  FOR  College 

SCHOOL*  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE, 
U t h c F ftfl* wi Lh  b,j:i \  ihri^ \ «|t«<r •and 

fllriiri**.  On «  ar  twQ  chjJj Tf  *>f  *j riaro*' L 

"  Slinr  PIfttad    1 0c  ■  ic  h^ « 1  ^  ti  0  dai ,    i»iid  ftnr  C^«« 
,  '^  C>lA]f>I»  SpkLilI  1]  A*l  CTbd  &liv  n  lAilft  for  ail  j  !J<c1iix>l  or 

BA3T1AH  ftROSi  Ct>«,  Caplij^Q    HQH^nEaTftH.  H»  Y< 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

We  have  som^ins  new  in  the  supply  cat- 
alogue line  in  our  beautiful  new  catalogue. 
It  is  full  of  ideas  and  inspiration.  It  lists 
the  latest  things  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  as  well 
as  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies  and  enter- 
tainments. Ask  for  it. 
»aOAMDBN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO« 
169  Wabash  A  venae       -       Chicago.  111. 

,,40^^        and    fb*    addTBHM    Off   two  lowcrJoflnc 
fntQ'lt  Md  \  w\\\  sand  foa  10  sasds  ollha 

fiimt  MargMrili  CarialiM 


■thi 


Pmuies 


\m  d'l^f^i  :i^-fft  ^«a«,OTerMTari6tt60| 
I  ^j4rrf,  Grf4imi>»d:  A4Mtf)MrMMKr,10klBda 
t  Ai»  FUEK.   71.  miaDltara"siid  mjhMd- 

tomtiT  Li]  Kkt  m  t«.J  inb  AiiBaal  Catekff. 
MIS«  O.  H.  UPFIHCOTT, 

««     100  Hvdwfii  WJ*.  (Caatuw^siidsfnasi 


PRINT  FOR  YOURSELF 

Carda,  clrculan,  book,  nawipaper.  FreM  $5- 
Larger  f  18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
othen,  big  profit.  All  eaay,rulei  sent  Write 
Ikctory  for  prees  eatalof ,  TTPE,  cardi,  paper 
THEPREttCO.         -    •• ^   - 


MarMan,  Connactieut 


Learn  Hairdressing 

K«         w^  Good  Held  for  onr  graduates. 

'q     HHQV     Being  the  original  and  largest 
^     I-'O^J      institution  of  the  kind  In  the 


_ world,  our  diplomas  are  rec- 

I  ognlzed  everywhere.  Established  1883.  Branches 

^ 


in  all  leading  cities.    Few  weeks  completes. 

^_,   OUR  MANUAL  FOR  HOME.  STUDY   ,_,^^ 

"^FRgr    TheMolerSystein  TiSSai?-*' 

436 Wabaih  Ava..  Dapl.  SI  CHICAQO.ILL     . 


$465  SIXTH  CONDUCTED  TOUR  1911 

Every  expense  fr<nn  America  to  America.  Coaching 
in  England,  Switzerland  and  Ireland.  Includes  N.ipies, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  Blue  Grotto.    No  extras. 

$430  Omitting  Ireland. 
Address  MISS  FITZQERALD 

224  N.  Hamlin  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

"  People  are  bom  not  made  who  know  how  to  take 
you  on  a  summer  tour.  Miss  FitzGerald  is  a  natural 
leader." —  Mrs.  Eva  D.  KMogg  in  Primary  Education 


i*At  AAAppnvar.    S*nd  No  Maitfty.  t2  HAIR  SWITCH, 
ive   WItX    TRUST    YOU    TEN    DAYS 

[  ChoWv  of  Natural  ■wavy  ar  tkTmJuht  Vmir. 

I  ihnrt   vUrm    hnr  hanwn  tidir  a^iccli  (.u 
hytMi  fW«<.  nr  H'll  Sand  C;LT  \ULlK  ^WITCll 

iM;;rfl:wiiii^"crt]iT*7cti:iNfiA  AYsiis^1>p^^ 


ENTERTAINIENTS 

I  01  A  Y€  Dialog aet,  B«Htotk>ni,  DriUi,  Speakers,  Hono- 
I  r  kM  I  9  k«uee.  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
I  Motion  Songs*  Ulnetrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 


I! 

I  Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
■  all  Holidays,  Minstrels.  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
I  Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  oocaskms.  Large 
I  eatalogne  Wrm;  Every  Taaaliar  sbonld  have  one. 
\T,  S.  DtmsOII  al  OO. Papt.  S7,      — 


School  News 

Present   Day   Convention   Topics 

Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant  discussed 
at  the  annual  session  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Chattanooga.  Cleve- 
land proposes  a  summer  tenn  of  twelve 
weeks.  She  has  already  conducted  an  eight- 
week  summer  term  for  children  who  failed 
of  promotion. 

Medical  Inspection:  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  members  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers*  Association  determined  to  ask 
the  general  assembly  for  Legislation  de- 
manding medical  inspection  in  the  Iowa 
public  schools. 

Public  Health  was  the  general  topic  of 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Association  at 
its  Chicago  meeting.  George  H.  Tapy, 
Professor  of  Education,  Wabash  College, 
Indiana,  says:  "The  problems  of  health 
and  healthy  activity  are  of  first  concern  to 
the  schools.  J.  N.  Hurty,  State  Health 
Commissioner,  Indiana,  says  we  are  waste- 
ful of  children,  that  1258  died  out  of  the 
Indiapa  schools  in  a  year  and  of  their  num- 
ber 82  per  cent  1031  died  from  preventable 
causes. 

Promotions 

The  New  York  Tribune  reports  about 
114,000  children  annually  held  back  from 
promotion  in  January.  That  means  one- 
mth  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  700,000. 
The  Tribune  says,  "We  cannot  concede 
that  on  an  average  one  child  in  five  is  so 
mentally  deficient  as  to  be  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  his  fellow  pupils." 

From  another  point  of  view  the  above 
situation  sounds  less  discouraging.  It  means 
80  per  cent  promoted  and  teachers  who 
face  present  school-room  conditions  will 
know  that  is  not  a  bad  record.  The  Tri- 
bune reporter  seems  to  be  of  the  mind  of 
the  South  County  Committeeman  in  Rhode 
Island  who  announced  to  his  fellow  mem- 
bers that  he  knew  a  grammar  school  gradu- 
ate who  was  unable  to  analyze  a  sentence 
and  therefore  said  he,  "something  is  wrong 
with  the  text-book  or  with  the  teacher." 
Of  course,  as  is  customary,  he  neglected 
the  third  factor,  often  the  missing  quantity, 
the  child. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Plainfield,  of  the  Providence 
School  Committee  on  finding  that  children 
were  failing  in  arithmetic  suggested  cut- 
ting down  requirements. 

President  Eliot  pointed  out  one  potent 
factor  in  non-promotion  when  he  said, 
"Now,  in  both  public  and  private  schools 
pupils  work  in  a  sluggish  way,  because 
they  are  not  interested  in  their  work.  Their 
minds  are  not  working  right."    , 

Neither  are  their  bodies  working  right. 
J.  N.  Hurty,  State  Health  Commissioner, 
Indiana,  says,  "Fully  40  per  cent  of  all 
school  children  stagger  under  a  handicap 
of  decayed  teeth,  or  adenoids,  diseased 
tonsils,  or  defective  eye-sight.  The  investi- 
gations conducted  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
Springfield,  Providence  and  New  York, 
Carey  Sherwin  says,  "show  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  children  examined  were  in  need  of 
surgical  or  medical  attendance.  Thirty 
thousand  children  in  New  York  have  de- 
fective eyesight.  One  child  out  of  every 
ten  in  the  public  schools  is  'different.' 
He  is  not  able  to  conform  to  the  curriculum, 
"but  needs  to  be  put  in  a  Special  Help 
Class.  Until  we  know  all  the  antecedent 
conditions  of  health,  character,  attend- 
ance, mental  ability,  attention  and  number 
of  children  in  the  class,  we  are  not  able  to 
place  the  blame  for  non -promotion. 


l^yj 

llj 

Th«  Simplest  Gown  looks  well  on  a  Firfnre 
of  Correct  Proportion  if  Carried  Well. 

You  Can  Weigh 
Exacdy  What 
You  Should  Wdgh 

My  pupils  are  among  the  most  refined,  in- 
tellectual women  of  America,  They  have 
regained  health  and  good  figures  and  learned 
how  to  keep  well.  Each  has  given  me  a  few 
minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  to 
following  scientific,  hygienic  principles  of  health, 
pi^scribed  to  suit    each    individual's    needs. 

No  Druiis~-No  Medicines 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results 
are  quick,  natural  and  permanent  and  because 
they  are  scienUfic  and  appeal  to  common  sense. 

Be  Well — nothing  short  of  well. 

Radiate  Health  so  that  every  one  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  is  permeated  with 
your  strong  spirit,  your  wholesome  person- 
ality—feels better  in  body  and  mind  for  vour 
very  presence. 

Be  Attractive — well  groomed. 

Improve  Your  Figure— in  other  words 
be  at  your  best.  You  wield  a  stronger  in- 
fluence for  good,  for  education,  for  wholesome 
right  living,  if  you  are  attractive  and  well, 
gracefuland  well  poised  — upright  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind — and  you  are  happier. 
1  want  to  help  every  woman  to  realise  that 
her  health  lies,  to  a  decree,  in  her  own 
hands,  and  that  she  can  reach  her  ideal  in 
flanre  and   poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  have 
done  for  others. 

I  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  have  cor- 
rected more 

Chronic  Ailments  and  built  up  and  reduced 
more  women  during  the  past  nine  years  than  any  ten 
physicians  —  the  best  physicians  are  my  friends  —  their 
wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupils.     I  have 

Reduced  about  as.ooo  women  from  10  to  85  lbs. 
I  have  rounded  out  and 

Increased  the  Weight  of  as  many  more— all 
this  by  strengthemng  nerves,  heart,  circulation,  lungs  and 
vital  organs  so  as  to  regulate  the  assimilation  of  food. 

WonU  you  Join  us7  — we  wiU  make  you  and  ihc 
world  better. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand 
and  walk  correctly,  and  giving  other  information  of  vital 
interest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you 
about  my  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your 
figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a 
dear  fnend  —  at  least  you  will  help  me  by  your  interest 
in  this  great  movement  of  health  and  figure  through 
natural  means. 

Sit  down  and  write  to  me  NOW.  Don*t 
wait  —yon  may  fortfet  it. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it. 

SUSANNA  COCROFT 

Dept,  4aCC    246  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 

Miss  Cocroft's  name  stands  for  progress  in  tHk 
Scientific  care  of  the  health  and  figure  of  woma\^ 
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For  the  Hektofiaph 

Little  Birdie 


What  does  little  birdie  say, 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  ? 
"Let  me  fly,"  says  httle  birdie 
"Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 


"Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wmgs  are  stronger." 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 


The  Oriole's  Lullaby 

Jeanie  a.  Kittinges 
High  on  the  elm  hangs  an  oriole's  nest, 

Swing,  little  nest,  in  the  tree! 
Mother  bird  watches  while  summer  winds  rock 

The  nest  and  the  eggs  chee!  cheel 

When  mother  bird  sleeps  with  head  'neath  her  wing, 
The  wind  sings  a  soft  lullaby! 
"No  one  can  see  in  the  nest  in  the  tree, 
But  the  winds  and  the  stars  in  the  Ay" 

The  nest  is  woven  of  silvery  strings. 

And  lazfly  sways  in  the  breeze; 
But  what  it  holds  is  more  predous  than  gold 

Or  spices  from  far  Celebes. 

Four  little  birdies  are  deeinng  there  while 
The  wind  sings  a  soft  lullaby; 
"No  one  can  peep  where  the  little  ones  sleep, 
But  the  wind  and  the  stars  in  the  sky." 


The  Little  Birds 

(A  Finger  Play) 

Maude.  M.  Gmamt 

A  little  bird  sat  in  a  cosy  nest 
(Hands  curved  to  form  tiest.) 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
With  three  blue  eggs  'neath  her  flu£Fy  breast, 
(Fingers  and  thumbs  curved  egg-shaped,)^ 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 

After  a  while  in  the  nest  there'll  be, 
(Hands  curved  to  form  nest,) 

Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho! 
Not  eggs  at  all,  but  birdies  three, 
(Hold  up  three  fingers.) 

Waitmg  to  grow,  grow,  grow. 


To  a  Humming  Bird 

Jeanie  A.  Kittinger 
Dainty  jewel  of  birdland. 

Flashing  and  poising  in  air. 
Where  did  you  find,  my  pretty. 

The  beautiful  hues  you  wear? 

Where  did  you  find  the  ruby 
That  bums  at  yoiu:  throat  and  breast. 

The  flash  of  green  and  golden  sheen 
That  glows  over  all  the  rest? 

When  Iris  trailed  her  rainbow 

Across  the  heavenly  blue. 
She  touched  my  breast  and  shining  crest, 

And  sent  me  to  dazzle  vou. 


What  Robin  Told 

How  do  robins  build  their  nest? 
.Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 

First  a  wisp  of  yellow  hay 

In  a  pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss, 
'  Feathers  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 

Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song 

This  way,  that  way,  and  across; 

That's  what  Robin  told  me. 

Where  do  robins  hide  their  nest  ? 
Robin  Redbreast  told  me. 
Up  among  the  leaves  so  deep, 
Where  the  sun-beams  rarely  creep. 
Long  before  the  winds  are  cold, 
Long  before  the  leaves  are  gold, 
Bright-eyed  stars  will  peep  and  see 
Baby  robins,  one,  two,  three, 
That's  what  Robin  told  me.— (?< 
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^IRDSjsf^GHGDL^flOME 

Designed  by  Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

A  New  and  Excellent    Hand  Work   for 
Primary  and  all  Other  Grades 

It  consist  of  ten  plates  8Jxii,  bearing  outline 
patterns  of  body,  wings  and  tail  (ten  different 
birds)  to  be  cut  out,  sewed  together,  and  colored 
by  the  children.  Thus  the  construction  of  each 
bird  provides  for  three  distinct  occupations — cut- 
ting, sewing  and  color  work.  When  completed  the  bird  has  a  most  life-like  appearance,  and  the  child 
has  gained  a  thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  the  actual  shape  and  color  of  the  bird  constructed. 
The  set  contains  full  directions  for  coloring  each  part  of  each  bird,  and  the  educational  effectiveness  and 
unusual  attractiveness  of  this  new  hand  work  will  make  it  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils. 


Folio  1—  Sprinii  Birds.  Containing:— Gros- 
beak, Meadow  Lark,  Robin,  Bluebird,  Blacicbird, 
Song  Sparrow,  Brown  Thrasher,  Scarlet  Tanager, 
Gold  Hnch,  Bam  Swallow.  Ten  plates  in  port- 
folio.   Price,  $0.25;  Postage,  $0.10. 


Folio  II— Summer  Birds.  Ready  June  1st. 
Folio  III— Summer  Birds.  Ready  Sept.  1st. 
Folio  IV—  Winter  Birds.    Ready  Nov.  1st. 
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MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 


PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD 

is  a  peculiarly  attractive  line  to  teachers.  Its  geographical  location  touches 
many  points  of  patriotic,  historic  and  educational  interest. 

Its  construction  and  equipment  furnish  the  most  modern  examples  of  the 
development  of  American  engineering  skill  and  constructive  achievement. 

From  its  great  stations — typical  in  every  detail  of  the  bigness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  Twentieth  Century — at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  its  matchless  trains  run  to  every  quarter -of  the  land,  and 
form  connections  at  its  western,  southern  and  northern  termini  with  all  the 
great  railroads  of  the  continent. 

It  is  pre-eminently  the  transcontinental  route  through  its  gateways  at 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

It  also  appeals  to  teachers  through  its 

5UMMER    VACATION    OUTINQS 

planned  to  fit  into  their  period  of  summer  holiday.  These  include  two  tours 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park,  Pacific  Coast,  and  Canadian  Rockies  from  New  York 
in  August,  and  short  tours  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  Eastern  Canada  from 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Tickets  for  these  tours  cover  railroad  trans- 
portation and  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  outing. 

Full  details  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Tours  and  trains  service  may  be  obtained  on  a|>plication  to 

RODNEY  MACDONOUGH,  District  Passenger  Agent,  No.  5  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Or  D.  N.  BELL,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa.^X 
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Mqther  Goose  Stencil  —  Jack  and  Jill 


V/^  by  Google 
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Spring  Humors 

Come  to  most  people  and  cause  many 
troables, —  pimples,  bolls  and  other  ernp- 
tions,  besides  loss  of  appetite,  that  tired 
feeling,  biliousness,  indigestion  and  head- 
ache. 

The  sooner  yon  get  rid  of  them  the 
better,  and  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them 
and  to  bnlld  up  the  system  is  to  take 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

The  Spring  Medicine  par  excellence 
as  shown  by  uneqnaled,  radical  and  per- 
manent cures. 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or 
chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Jwvi«,jB  leaders  of  Primary  Education  should 
B^^  "^m^  know  about  our  popular  and  successful 
■^^uH  Heme  Ki  daroarttn  Count;  also  about  the 
«|^^V  ^^.arsc  in  Primary  MtthoA  which  we 
^H^r  nt!(T  under  Dr.  A.  H.  Campbtll,  Principal 
-^^^^^  ,,  ol  our  Normal  Department. 
Di.L*ii,pbell  ^y^  f^^^  f^^lp^J  hundreds  0}  teacher 
to  99cun  more  congenial  positions  and  better  salaries. 


Dnt.  Mi 


250  ptM  eatatogiM  f^e.    Write  to-day 
HOME  CORRESPOr 


NDENCE  aCHOOL 
8prlnofi«.d. 


•*  O,  Wind,  if  winter  comes. 
Can  spring  be  far  behind  ?"—5lir/fcy. 

In  these  breezv  days  of  early  spring  long  walks  in 
the  country  are  looked  forward  to  with  {Measure  by 
both  old  and  young. 

No  better  time  for  outdoor  study  than  when  all 
nature  Ls  stirring  with  new  life.  Be  sure  and  take 
with  you  i^nty  of 

D!XON»S  »"A^*g  PENCILS 

They  are  particulariy  for  making  sketches  irom  nature 
liaving  those  qualities  so  much  desired  by  ail  teachers 
of  art,  and  also  where  color  is  used  as  a  inedium. 

If  you  will  mention  this  publication  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  our  new  catalogue  illustrated  in  colors,  and 
if  IOC  in  stamps  are  enclosed  we  will  send  samples  of 
pencils. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Home  Study  Courses 

UpIL    mil    IcfiiilUff  C">;ir|(!r-J, 


»*4    PrttirvltfT.    Il^^i 
mwt  tmi  Ci*l3  S*r»^  Dl 


Frrpt 


Sf  f  r 


Prof.  G*ijaiiK 

THC   HOME  COR  RESPOND  EMC  C   SCHOOL 


PCORlA^PRrHGFICLD  ANt 

KANSAS  CITY 

„  „ .    "Altoiv'Tiatas  „  _  _^ 
^^  HDEEASy  ^^ 

lUck  Bdlait  Roadbed 

Perfect  Passeit^er  Service 

I  Clucago&AItonR.R. 

I    Ll.||cKAT,GutralPtii£4p»A«tttCkk.fo 


TOO  MUCH  UNDERTAKEN 

In  his  annual  report,  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Suf)erin  ten  dent  of  Schools,  Spencer,  Mass., 
under  the  caption,  "Hands  Off  the  Public 
Schools,"   says: 

"The  schools  of  Spencer  have  been 
singularly  blessed  by  the  confidence  of  her 
citizens.  Help'ul  criticisms  and  suggestions 
have  been  welcomed,  but  the  voices  of  the 
school  tinker  has  seldom  been  heard  in  our 
land.  For  this  we  express  appreciation 
and  gratitude.  It  is  not  so  always  and  every- 
where. 

"In  a  shadowy  far-off  way,  people  recog- 
nize that  the  education  of  a  child  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  duties  committed  to  man ; 
that  all  the  training,  experience  and  expert 
knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  is 
none  too  much.  Yet  where  experts  fear  to 
tread  not  a  few  straightway  rush  in  to  joke 
and  monkey  with  education  as  though  it 
were  a  plaything. 

"The  money  changers  would  invade 
the  temple  of  learning  with  tickets  for 
lectures,  fairs,  whist  parties,  dances,  lotter- 
ies, voting  contests,  gifts,  ccUections  and 
charities  of  various  sorts.  San  Francisco 
elects  scoundrels  to  loot  her  treasury  and 
sends  to  Spencer  for  *a  penny  school  collec- 
tion.' Even  local  organizations  sometimes 
forget  that  our  young  people  have  a  previous 
engagement  of  supreme  importance. 

"All  sorts  of  well-meant  *  isms'  are  con- 
tinually trying  to  pass  the  Cerberus  at  the 
school  portal.  Now  it  is  some  scheme  for 
flag  day,  war  day,  peace  day,  bird  day,  com 
day,  apple  day,  humane  day,  Mexico  day, 
'  widi  an  appropriate  song  at  a  price  reduced 
to  seventy -five  cents.' 

"Then  it  is  some  crusade  for  savings 
banks,  life  insurance,  thrift,  against  pro- 
fanity, alcohol,  tobacco,  or  for  some  civic 
reform,  social  panacea  or  worthy  charity. 

"Not  all  these  things  are  bad,  but  there  is 
an  ever  present  danger  that  the  good  will 
get  in  the  way  of  the  best.  While  we  are 
seriously  undertaking  to  cultivate  self- 
reliance  and  a  sense  of  independent  persona  1 
duty  as  the  best  basis  of  character,  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism  —  along  come  agitators 
and  organizers  wishing  to  form  clubs, 
knights,  scouts  and  societies  for  this,  that 
,  and  the  other,  with  buttons,  badges,  ban- 
ners, meets  and  prizes  to  side-track  the 
energy  needed  for  school  duties. 

"Under  the  tyranny  of  some  fashion 
or  tagging  they  would  supplant  self-reliance 
by  a  gregarious  subordination  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  standard  of  the  clan  and 
the  gang.         

—  The  school  superintendents  in  cities  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  and  over,  and  all 
State  superintendents,  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research,  asking:  "Would  a  state- 
ment be  valuable  to  you  showing  for  sev- 
eral himdred  cities  how  volunteer  bodies 
such  as  public  education  associations, 
women's  clubs,  boards  of  tr^de,  charities, 
etc.,  co-operate  with  public  schools?'' 
Over  350  city  superintendents  have  re- 
plied and  have  sent  over  eight  hundred 
names  in  response  to  a  request  for  thet 
names  of  one  business  man,  one.  minister, 
one  woman,  one  dentist  or  physician. 
Special  letters  are  being  written  to  these 
eight  hundred  men  and  women,  asking  how 
the  various  organizations  have  helped  in 
such  matters  as  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions, school  nurses,  sanitary  improvements, 
new  buildings,  recreation  and  playgrounds, 
decorations,  industrial  training,  kinder- 
gartens, changes  in  school  law,  budget  in- 
creases, relief  of  the  needy,  instruction  in 
dvics. 


N.  E.  A.  Special  Train 

To  San  Francisco 


via  Chicaso,  Union  Pacific  mnd 
North  WMtern  Line,  leaves 
Chicago  X0.30  p.  m.,  June  30. 

The  equipment  of  this  tralnis 
the  moat  modern  in  character. 
The  scenery  en  route  is  unsur- 
passed in  grandeur. 

tt?  CA''°u"<lti^P>l*^»ltime 
▼"'•••^  limita.  favorable  atop- 
overs.    The  service  includes  the 

"Bm»t  of  Evmrythinw" 

For  complete  illustrated  itin- 
erary write  A.  C.  Johnson,  P. 
T.  M.,  C.  ft  N.  \y.  Ry..  226 
Jackson    Blvd.,    Chicago,    111. 
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Short-Stor^  Writing 

A  r.i<.\.inn-  'Lf  flirty  I*'— "Ml  Tn  til*"  hliti>i7, 
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"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  he  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  your  duu-acter  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelatioa  and  helpful  aid  vice  will  enable 

Sm  to  realise  your  desires.  Many  say  he  is  the  best  of 
s  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  youradf .  Enclose 
loc.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BBAUCHAMP,  2583  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Typewriters 
Vi  Price 


You  can  save  $50  on  the  best  vis- 
ible writers  by  selling  to  yourself. 

No  Money  Down 

We  buv  the  best  typewriters  direct  from 
the  makers  in  enormous  lots,  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  quoted.  We  send  them  to  users 
on  five  days*  approval,  without  any  deposit, 
letting  them  sell  themselve^. 

Thus  we  sell  for  $50  the  identical  makes 
for  which  agents  get  $ioo.| 

We  have  no  agents,  no  salesmen.  Our 
cost  price  is  the  lowest  and  our  profits  are 
small.  If  you  know  what  it  costs  to  sell 
typewriters  in  person,  against  fierce  comj^- 
tition,  you  will  sec  how  we  save  you  $50  by 
letting  you  sell  to  yourself. 

Our  machines  are  all  fresh  from  the  fac- 
tor}'. Each  is  as  perfect,  each  as  complete, 
as  any  similar  model  sold  at  any  price. 

We  sell  on  credit.  After  five  days'  trial, 
if  you  want  the  machine,  send  us  $5.  Then 
$5  monthly  for  nine  months.  Or  deduct  5% 
for  cash. 

Every  person  who  writes  letters  needs  a 
typewriter  today.  P^n-written  letters  are  an 
apology.  If  our  plan  appeals  to  you  —  half- 
price,  no  deposit,  easy  payments — ask  for  full 
information.  Just  write  us  a  postal — now,  be- 
fore you  forget  it — and  say,  "Send  the  book."* 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate   [^ 
854-57  SUte  St.,  Chk^ago        (18) 
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The  Good  Luck  Family 

Alice  £.  Allen 
If  Beriot  lived  in  a  queer  little  town  in  a  queer 
little  country  far  away  over  the  great  ocean. 
All  the  little  folks  of  the  town  were  round  and 
rosy  and  should  have  been  very  happy.  But 
somehow  when  they  played  together  on  the 
street  they  always  found  something  to  quarrel 
about.  The  old  priest  talked  very  soberly  to 
them  and  they  all  promised  over  and  over  that 
they  would  be  good  children.  But  over  and  over 
they  forgot  and  grew  angry  and  talked  to  each 
other  in  shrill  harsh  voices. 

Beriot's  big  brother  Willems  was  postman. 
Beriot  often  went  with  him  to  pick  up  the 
letters.  One  day,  as  they  came  to  the  letter 
box  on  the  corner,  there  was  a  loud  whir-rr 
over  their  heads,  and  two  big  white  storks  flew 
away.  Not  very  long  afterward,  on  top  of 
the  letter-box  was  a  nest.  And  in  the  nest,  very 
much  at  home,  sat  Mrs.  Stork  herself.  When 
Willems  took  away  the  letters,  she  looked  at 
him  with  big  round  eyes.  But  she  would  not 
fly  away. 

A  few  mornings  later,  when  Beriot  ran  toward 
the  box,  Mr.  Stork  flew  away  from  it.  And 
there  in  the  nest  was  a  family  of  twelve  funny 
baby  storks  sitting  with  their  Mother. 


"What  Can  ^e  do  with  them?" 
cried  Wiliems. 

"  I  know,"  said  little  Beriot.  He 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  old 
priest.  The  old  man  started  out 
at  once  with  Beriot  to  see  the  family 
on  the  letter-box.  There  he  found 
the  fat  postmaster  and  a  round,  rosy 
dozen  of  boys  and  girls.  And  on 
the  letter-box,  proud  and  happy, 
although  a  bit  afraid  of  all  the 
strange  faces,  sat  Mother  Stork. 
Her  twelve  big  babies  were  hud- 
dled about  her. 

"Have  no  fear,  little  Mother," 
said  the  old  priest  gently.  "Storks 
bring  good  luck.  We  will  all  take 
care  of  you." 

"That  we  will!"  cried  the  fat 
postmaster. 

"We  Willi  We  will!"  cried  all 
the  boys  and  girls. 

No  stork  babies  ever  had  so  good 
a  time  as  the  twelve  on  the  letter- 
box. They  grew  so  tame  they 
would  eat  from  the  children's  hands. 
When  at  last  they  flew  away,  all 
the  boys  and  girls  were  sorry. 
"We've  had  such  good  times,"  said  Beriot  to 
the  old  priest.  "And  we  haven't  had  time  to 
quarrel  a  bit  —  anyhow  we  couldn't  without 
frightening  the  birds.  And  now,  we've  for- 
gotten how." 

The  old  priest  patted  Beriot's  head. 
"Then  the  storks  did  bring  good  luck,"  he 
said.  

Spikky  Sparrow 

A  Nonsense  Rhyme 

On  a  little  piece  of  wood 
Mr.  Spikky  Sparrow  stood. 
Mrs.  Sparrow  sat  close  by 
A-making  of  an  insect  pie 
For  her  little  children  five. 
In  the  nest  and  all  alive; 
Singing  with  a  cheerful  smile 
To  amuse  them  all  the  while, 
"Twikky  wikky  wikky  wee, 
Wikky  bikky  twikky  tee, 
Spikky  bikky  bee." 

— Edward  Lear 
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SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Learn  a  Good 

.^  A^^^k         ^    ■TW'^tfoia  for  iod&ra,  we  *lll 
p»WH'^r  twA  w  tbo  IM  Mtttb 

p^rtA  Ibftt  1 1  pu  LA  tfa«  ftttin  Ewltali 
lutgu«|«  hi  juvr  oomnfid  In WokjL 

I  h  T  bod  r  Oi  D  IfiLm  J  L  Bud  h«Ct}W  hD 

V      emtt  ttoDtif  rmi^ber.  W«  b*t«  Erui> 


_^-^  Idles  nrflla«  hlv li  aJirrn  atcrj 
^I^v1»n^  1lmi«  fvT^dtatoUli  4  Frtf  Ink. 
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FREE 


WORTH 
OF 
VALUABLE 


$5000 

Prizes  Given 

ABSOLUTELY   FREE 
For  Solving  This  Puzzle 


2 

S 
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Mmgie  15  Puzzle 


^,-7^ '">■"'  Take  any  nnmber  from  1  toOlfi> 
2h;l''®o^if^*°^u*^«°*°,^»  squares  iSSiS 
ri5"^i*^***^„*°«Sf^«'  vertically.  horisontSly 
and  dlaaronaUy  the  total  will  make  IS  No 
number  can  be  used  more  than  twice. 

Every  one  aendinff  an  answer  to  fids 
P™«^^^«etaprize.  The  prizes  range 
SI5^  *®  piano  buyers  from  $50  to 
9175$  the  nearer  correct  the  answer  the 
more  ▼alnable  the  prize. 
SgJD  INYOUR  ANSWER.  YOU 
MAY  GET  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE. 
Only  one  answer  allowed  from  the 
same  family.  I  am  offering:  these  prizes 
m  order  to  introduce  and  advertise  the 
high-grade  Purcell  pianos.  I  will  send 
you  the  priae  you  win,  with  full  particu- 


l>n*  Y. 


L  S.  PURCELL 

MWestem  AveniM,  Chicaco,  ID 


COUPON 


Nair  ?  . , 
Address . 
City. . . . 
State... 


NOTES 

AGAIN  THE  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

After  a  five  years*  campaign  the  women 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  are  about  to  establish  two  principles 
for  which  they  have  been  contending  — 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.    The  Board  of  Education  has 
virtually  conceded  these  demands,  and  the 
forthcoming  salary  estimates  are  expected 
to  provide  that  a  woman  shall  enter  the  ser- 
vice at  a  salary  of  $720  a  year  and  may  rise 
to  $1600.     In  comparison  with  thes&  figures 
the    requests  of  the   Boston    Elementary 
Teachers*  Club  appear  modest,  as  indeed 
they  are,  and  they  seem  suffidently  reason- 
able even  when  supplemented  with  the  re- 
quests that  were  presented  last  evening  to  Uie 
School  Committee.     This  new  petition  asks, 
in  brief,  that  women  may  be  eligible  to  the 
mastership  of  "mixed"  grammar  schools  as 
well  as  of  girls'  grammar  schools,  and  that 
women  who  act  as  submasters  shall  have 
the  same  salary  that  men  receive  —  to  wit, 
$2300  instead  of  as  at  present  $1300.     The 
former  change  would  tend  to  equalize  oppor 
tunity;  the  latter  to  equalize  remuneration 
—  at  a  present    cost    of   something    like 
$11,000  a  year,  an  amount  which  might  be 
saved,  perhaps,  by  lopping  off  some  of  the 
excrescences  upon  the  school  system  imtil 
the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  and  spell. 

In    this   connection   we   note    that   the 
women's  clubs  of  New  Haven  are  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
upon  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  met 
with  the  same  kind  of  objection  that  has 
been  urged  against  every  progressive  step 
undertaken  in  New  York  or  Boston.  "What 
more  do  they  want?"  asks  a  New  Haven 
opponent     of     this     masterly    argument. 
"  So  far  as  the  selection  of  women  for  princi- 
palships  and  supervisorships  is  concerned, 
they  are  eminently  fit;  but  to  place  a  woman 
in  authority  over  any  other  woman  is  to  in- 
vite  protest   from   the  women   teachers." 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  have  no  authority 
We  would  hesitate  to  accept  that  conclu- 
sion, though  there  are  times  when  it  would 
be  the  happiest  way  to  accoimt  for  things 
that  are  done  in  schools  supposed  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  capable  educators;  and  we 
prefer  to  treat  the  utterance  as  a  character- 
istic  illustration   of   the   narrow   muddle- 
headedness  that  seems  inevitably  to  attend 
any  discussion   of   the   status  of  women 
teachers.    Many  a  well-meaning  citizen  ap- 
pears to  feel  that  if  a  woman  is  given  an 
appointment  to  any  position,  at  any  price, 
she  has  been  granted  a  privilege  so  precious 
and   so  far-reaching  that  it  invalidates  all 
rights.     But  that  is  hardly  an  intelligent  or 
a  decent  attitude.     It  is  the  community  that 
is  privileged  in  the  labors  of  such  a  public 
servant,  and  since  the  ideal  teacher  is  as 
frequentiy  a  woman  as  a  man,  it  is  not  easy 
to  establish  on  any  basis  of  justice  the 
principle  that  the  woman  should  be   con- 
tent with  the  man's  leavings. 

—  Boston  Transcript 


FREE  YouCanHmTWtSwttoh  FREE 

Fpnd  i]»  A  BMinptpnf  fniir  YnHr  ma-i  «rK  wiU  inail 
I  yuu  tN  t '^  tvuLililul  t t-lnch  huniAn  h*ir§.Witt.h 
I    %9  mit«li.    tf  Am.utii£Uirf  •end  ui  9l.S0«Qr 

*J  >"'  "I  LhiD  10  4a Ti,  nr  iM  a  k>  fi<.\j.i  f j-mntl  i  fnr 


t^ptl  1 1, 116  B,  DrftrbortiBU, 


%   i  * 


LU«fD 


KEEP  THE  BALANCE  UP 

When  people  begin  to  lose  appetite,  or  to 
get  tired  easily,  the  least  imprudence  brings 
on  sickness,  weakness,  or  debility.  The 
system  needs  a  tonic,  craves  it,  and  should 
not  be  denied  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  What 
this  medicine  has  done  in  keeping  healthy 
people  healthy,  in  keeping  up  the  even  bal- 
ance of  health,  gives  it  the  same  distinction 
as  a  preventive  that  it  enjoys  as  a  cure. 


AGRICULTURE 


ISTUDY 


IByMaif  

In  Taaidoa  learn  agriculture  at  home  and  how  to 
teach  It,  A  change  of  work  is  rest  for  yxnx.  Make 
your  spare  time  count  It's  valuable.  A  great 
oppOTtunity  —  great  agricultural  awakening  de- 
mands more  teachers  who  can  teach  practical  farm- 
ing, and  at  increased  salaries. 

LET  U8  RAISE  YOUR  SALARY 

Faculty  of  leading  experts  from  best  agricultural 
coucgra,  and  extension  workers.  Course  for  rural, 
graded,  H.  S.  teachers,  and  Supts.     Teachers  will 

Nowari  Mr  Prefit  You  can  make  some  money  ^'on 
the  side/'  Why  not  ?  Besides,  you  need  the  diver- 
22!i:i-A^^?l^  farming  course  for  farmers.  Frit 
Booklft  How  to  MalEe  the  Farm  Pay  More." 
Easy  terms.    To-day.    tpMit  Vieation  Offer. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL 

MINNEAPOUS 


108  LAIRD  BUILDINQ 


LECTURERS  WANTED  l^^i 

Lecturers,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Qub  Workers,  College 
Men,  etc.,  poasessing  highest  Christian  integrity  and 
ability,  can  find  congenial  work  in  the  giving  of  lectuits 
before  societies,  churches,  dubs,  schools  and  colleges. 
Work  most  interesting,  bringing  the  lecturer  in  touch 
with  the  leading  people  everywhere;  presenting  new 
scientific  discoveries  m  Human  Electricity;  le&dtn  of 
toought  foresee  a  new  epoch  in  the  healing  art. 

Leaders  of  various  Educational  Institutions,  Churches, 
Uubs  arc  Uyng  employed  for  this  Board  of  Lectureship. 

Lecturers  who  can  give  spare  time  can  be  engaged, 

SOCI^Y  OF  UNIVERSAL  SOIENOE, 

Sulfa  971  24e  Michigan  Avmiim,  Chtoigo.  III. 

tt'!i^2^^  McConnell  was  introduani  In  Carnegie 
Hall.  Sunday,  to  an  audience  of  3,500  L>  fhe  chairman 
of  the  International  Health  Conference  as  a  '  imm 
whom  God  has  coiled  to  interpret  the  laws  of  health 
as  surely  as  he  called  Marconi  to  utih'u  the  electricity 
of  the  atr.'  "—The  Twbunb,  New  Sfork. 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


GRADES  III.  and  IV. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden 

River. 
Grimm's  Household  Tales. 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince. 
Swift's    Gulliver  Among  the 

Little  People  of  Lilliput. 

GRADES  iv.  and  V. 

Swing's  Jackanapes. 
Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the 
Giants. 

P«per,  Z5  Cents    Cloth,  2$   Cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co.     t 

Boston         New  York        Chicago  JQIC 
Sa^   Francisco  O 
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**An  honestt  painstaking,  efficient  teacheti^  agfency  is  a  very  sctviceaMe  institution  for  achool  boards 
schools,  colkges  and  pfivate  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teacher^  agencies.    The  f<Jlowing  exc< 

"THE    RIGHT    TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    POSITION    ME^ 


Eastern  Teachers'  Ag^>i<^y 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 

T^i^u^^  r^««-^^«  ^^*  E-  P-  POSTER,  Manager. 

Telephone  Connection  j^^  j   ^^  HASTINOS.  Aii't.  Maiiager. 


The  Salary  your  quallflcatioiu  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


CVDAflllCr  TrAflUrDOP  AlirilPV  basmied  these  p«>s1Uoqs  in  pabUc  and  private  scbooU 
vlnAuUvL  ILAunClfd  ABLnOI  extendlugiUopersUons  from  the  AUaotlc  sea  board  to 
the  Padflc,  Manaat  Tralnlnr.  $eOO«  Traveling  Compaulons.  $700,  Principals,  $1900,  AsslsUots,  $800,  I^nauaa*^. 
SIMM),  Physical  Cnlture,  $jS60.  Grammar,  $500,  Prfmary,  $480,  Mnsie,  1600,  6overn<^ses.  $600,  Drawing,  $600. 
Domestic  Science,  $700.    KlnderirarteR,  fftOO,  Critic.  $1900,  Supervisors,  $1900,  Slocatlon.  $600. 

NOAH  LboNARD,  PH.D.,  Mauager.  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  F«  Syracaae,  N.  T. 


An  afency  registration  pbces  you  hi  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


TEACHBR8  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  onr  DRIl«I«  OOfTRSB  by  mail.  We  prepare  f^r  any  eer- 
tlflcate  you  want.  County.  Olty,  SUte  EXARIINATIONS.  OOUKSBttln  all  subjects  for  civil  service,  kinder- 
garien«  home  study.    ftO.OOO  Student^*. 

KOAH  LEONARD,  A.^„  Manager,  Tbe  Hier,  Dept.  G,  8TRACU8E,   N.  T. 


You  will  never  rise  higher  than  your  asph'ations;  an  agency  regbtratlon  broadens  your  opportunities  to  rise. 

A  HT  A  /^X*lVr/^^^  ^  valoAble  In  proportion  to  ita 
JSLM  JELlXXiMXJ  X  Inilaenoe.  If  U  merely  hemra 
of  Tfteancles  and  tolls  fVIKjr  A  HH  '*  aomotlilng  Imt  If  It 
yon  about  them  M-JOL-CM^A  la  aaked  to  rooommeud 
a  teacher  and  reoommenda  T^  X*^/\lMFlMFT!*lVrY\Ci 
yon  that  la  more.  Oura  J^Xi OwJXLJXLXiJX  X/3 
THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W.  BARDEKN,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  Uicrease  hi  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teacliers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NO\\, 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  their  candidates. 


THE    ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT,   Hanailer 
623  Sooth  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Twenty-sixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business." 
Western  Offlcess     Realty  Bnlldindt  Spokane.  Wash.     Idaho  Bnlldlnd*  Boise.  Idaho 

Superintendents  depend  upon  agencies  to  fiU  vacancies. 


THE- 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


AUDITORIUM      BUILDING.      CHICAGO 


It  b  alwaya  wis.  to  liave  "a  Mend  at  th.  Court  of  Cs««r."    Register  Nowl 


ARE  YOU  A  COOD' GRADE  TEACHER? 

Do  vou  bck  opportunity  of  learning  where  you  caa  secure  a  brtter  position  in  location,  salary,  work,  or  in 
hree?  Would  you  like  a. real  good  position?  Then  try  a  Specialist  in  the  business!  Liirrilly  and  truthjully 
have   many   more  positions   lor  your  sort  than  we  cin   find  tcachtrs  for.      ben  J  for  "llustrat.ve   Lisis. 


all  three 

we  have   many   more  positions   lor  your 

We  fill  places  "  irom  the  University  to  the  grades.' 


B.  F.CLARK 


Yours  for  promotion. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


NORTHWEbTERN 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,    -         8!  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


NOTES 

—  The  Wm.  R.  Jenkins  Company  of 
8qi  and  853  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
who  undoubtedly  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  books 
of  any  publishing  house  in  America,  have 
just  issued  a  16-page  pamphlet  giving  a  list 
with  extensive  descriptions  of  tlie  new 
books  issued  by  them  during  the  year  1910. 
It  also  contains  a  list  of  publications  to  be 
issued  during  191 1,  comprising  books  on 
English,  French,  and  Italian. 

Their  stock  also  comprises  the  books  of 
all  publishers  in  England  as  well  as  foreign 
lands.  Copy  of  their  booklet  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

THE  SCHOOL  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTRE 
President  Eliot  said,  "There  is  no  such 
waste  of  a  plant  as  to  shut  it  up  and  not  use 
it."  In  Providence  a  rou]gh  estimate  gives 
the  time  of  use  for  all  the  school  buildings 
for  day  and  evening  schools  as  an  average 
of  seven  hours  a  day  for  two  hundred  days 
in  the  year  (minus  the  holidays).  The 
Providence  Committee  is  considering  plans 
in  other  cities  for  greater  use.  Committee- 
man Plainfield  introduced  a  resolution  that 
the  school  Committee  request  the  City 
Council  to  grant  an  appropriation  of  $1500 
for  lectures  in  the  school  halls. 

New  York  City,  Rochester,  Milwaukee 
end  Chicago,  are  pioneers  in  this  work. 


TENURE  OF"  OFFICE  IN  RHODE 
ISLAND 
The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion passed  a  resolution  favoring  tenure  of 
office  preventing  the  removal  without  cause 
of  public  school  teachers.  Cumberland, 
Pawtucket,  Providence,  and  other  Rhode 
Island  towns  have  already  such  a  provision. 
The  Superintendent  of  Lincoln,  Rhode 
Island,  wants  his  town  to  follow  the  example 
of  its  neighbor,  Cumberland,  and  adopt  a  rule 
whereby  teachers  after  three  years  of  satis- 
factory service  are  automatically  re-elected. 

"THE     BATTLE     OF     BASE-BALL" 

5/.  Nicholas  is  to  have  a  series  of  papers, 
for  boys  big  and  little,  on  "The  Battle  of 
Base-ball,"  by  C.  H.  Claudy.  The  papeis 
will  run  through  the  playing  season,  and, 
wherever  possible,  every  play  of  importance 
and  every  point  will  be  illustrated  with  an 
actual  concrete  incident  which  really  hap- 
pened upon  a  regular  League  field,  showing 
just  what  was  done,  how  it  was  dene,  end 
who  did  it. 

DO  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  NEXT 
TIME 
Have  you  ever  tried  a  summer  among  the 
mountains?  If  not,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  try  it  once  at  least.  The  summer  of  191 1 
would  be  a  good  time.  There  is  a  great 
Chautauqua  and  Summer  School  for  teach- 
ers at  Boulder,  Colo.,  which  offers  an  ideal 
place  for  rest,  recreation  and  study.  Send 
to  Secretary  F.  A.  Bo^^ess,  of  Boulder, 
for  full  information  a|()iil^(expense  and 
attractions.  -^'^^^  ^y  ^^-^^^^ 
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gachcf&>^     It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  btisiness>    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public 
gachers^  agencies  are  managed  by  able»  experienced  and  reliafele  pefsons»  and  have  our  recommendation^ 

THE    HIGHEST    SUCCESS    FOR    BOTH    TEACHER    AND    SCHOOL/* 


NOTES 

LIBRARIES 

State  Commissioner  Ranger  has  loaned 
the  town  of  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  a 
library  of  25  volumes  of  professional  books. 


,    A  NEW  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  in 
February  25,  191 1,  a  representative  body 
of  teachers  met  and  organized  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  of  Women  Teachers. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  the  object 
of  the  Association  shall  be  the  professional 
betterment  of  the  members.  Any  woman 
teacher  of  a  day  school,  any  woman  super- 
intendent, or  supervisor,  or  any  woman 
notable  for  educational  service  to  Rhode 
Island  shall  be  eligible  to  membership. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 
FACTORY  EXPANSION 

From  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  comes  the  news  that 
construction  work  is  being  rushed  upon 
two  important  additions  to  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Factory.  One  of  these  is  the 
building  of  two  additional  floors,  each  330 
X  50,  upon  the  main  factory  building  and 
the  other  is  the  putting  up  of  a  new  brick 
administration  building  three  stories  high 
and  60  X  40  in  size. 

These  additions  will  materially  enlarge 
the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  Remirg- 
ton  works  as  they  will  provide  facilities  f  r 
adding  300  more  hands  to  the  Rcminp:ton 
factory  forces.  When  these  additions  are 
completed  the  factory  will  have  available 
a  floor  space  the  equivalent  of  a  single- 
story  building  42  feet  in  width  and  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  in  length. 

The  record-breaking  pace  the  Remington 
sales  organization  has  been  maintaining  for 
many  months  has  taxed  the  facilities  of  the 
factory  to  the  limit  and  beyond  the  limit. 
Ever  since  last  October  heavy  night  and  day 
schedules  have  prevailed  in  the  Remington 
plant  and  all  Remington  production  records 
have  been  brokeri  and  rebroken. 

As  the  sales  organization  is  continually 
quickening  its  pace,  there  was  no  way  out 
but  to  enlarge  tne  factory.  These  additions 
will  be  only  adequate  to  meet  the  demands^ 
now  being  made  upon  the  factory,  which  isi 
why  Remington  men  expect  to  see  them  sup- 
plemented shbrtly  with  still  further  additions 
m  view  of  the  way  that  Remington  business 
all  over  the  world  is  steadily  increasing. 


O 


MEDALS    AND    BADGES 

School,  College  and   Music  Class  pins 
and  pins  for  engraving. 
No.703  Ooldril.OO.    Silver,  £0 cents 
ARTISTIC  MEDAL  ft   BADQE  CO. 

83  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 
Send  for  Catalogue 


Kodak  Developing  and  Printing 

Films  developed,  loc  per  roll.  All  sizes.  Prints: 
7\xi\.  3C.;  2i  X  4i,  3i  X  a.  3^  X  4I,  4c.;  3J  X  5 J. 
:i-i  i  4  X  5.  5c.  On  postcards,  5c.  Prompt  returns. 
Ht-zhest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
print  free  a«*  sample. 
O.  R.  HOKE,  6306  Jefferson  Avenue.  Chicago 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor,  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON 

Send  this  ''ad''  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  pays — to  pay — to  get — more  pay.    Register  Now! 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

123  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS   AND   SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  an  "  if "  stand  between  you  and  advancement.    Register  In  season. 


WE    WANT    TEACHERS 


^FW  A  A  U  PD  O  ^^^^  ^OT  Rural,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
IPOIjllPlff^  and  Western  States  in  Regular  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seek  only 
■  ■■■^^r  ■■■■■■%#    first  class  teachers.    Send  for  literature  aiul  enroll  for  the  coining  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 'k)l![t?V.','.!"^'LV/.^r 


Great  FallSf  Montana 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  edacatfonal  world  of  today. 


A  superior  asency  for  sunerior  people.     Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.     Services  free  to  school  officials. 
CHARLES   W.    MULFORD.  Proprietor         -         •         333  Fifth  Avenne.  New  York.  N.   Y. 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  it's  an  agency's  business  to  pUce  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 
Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 

Write  for  The  "Parker 


^N  Aiiency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    In    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  agencies  —  East  and  West. 

Way  Booklet.     Address  either  office 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  cortgenial. 


TU A    f^  i   J      trS  %  %       k  Recommends  college  and 

.?  Pratt  Teachers  Agency  f^j^^'^^^^ 

^^  ^      Uc  and  private  schools. 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 

"Hs  and 

iSfPnh- 

J  private  s'      ' 

Receives  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM;  O.  PRATT,  Manager  -        70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Have  you  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


,n  A /nil  171/ni  TEACHERS'  ^^thyear.  The  Asency  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  business  In  Wash- 
p/ll  jipiii  Atf%eKi/%%^  ingtoo.  Oregon,  Idaho,  MonUna  and  Alaska.  Register  early.  Compe* 
*  '*'»^-"»  ■- «  'w^  MtaBI^  W  T  tent  teachers  In  demand.  2800  teachers  placed.  For  Year  Book.  CerUa> 
cation  Circular  and  Application  form  wrtte  B.  W.  BrlntnaU,  Manager,  hih  New  York  Btock,  Seattle,  Wash,    i 

Competition  for  pDsitions  grows  sJar.:er  each  year  —  use  every  help. 


Our  information  regarding  vacancies  comes  dirt-cl  from  School  Aut'.iorltirs  to  whom  we  PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEiND  teachers.  Our  new  card  indtx  tmiblrs  us  to  find  at  once  the  ri^hl  teacher  for  each  i^ce.  We  use  a 
rapid  fire  rifle,  not  a  shc^gun.     Register  now  for  position  or  promotion. 

THE  THURSTON   TEACHERS*    AGENCY 
NEW  NO.  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  time  to  be  registered  wilh  an  agency  is  all  th:  time. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 


2 A  Park  S*  -ett^  Boston. 
rsf>  Fifih  A  .r.,  l^ew  York, 
jjos  Ptnn.  Ave.f  JVaskingtoH . 


3g  yaekson  Blvd^  Chicago. 
405  Cooper  Buildings  Denver. 


til  Stueiland  Bldg.  Portland. 
2t42  Skattuek  Avenue,  Berkeley. 
238  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


Engage  the  help  and  experience  of  an  agency. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 
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Motor  Education 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  usually  wake  up  to  the  fac* 
that  we  have  been  more  or  less  neglecting  the  motor  education 
of  our  pupils.  Our  own  physical  protest  at  confinement  in 
the  school-room,  if  not  the  listlessness  or  rebellion  of  the  chil- 
dren, make  us  alive  to  the  fact.  If  you  have  exhausted  your 
mgenuit^  and  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  games  and  exercises 
which  give  proper  development  to  the  muscles,  perhaps  you 
may  find  something  new  in  this  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  Madison 
Taylor,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly.    He  says: 

"One  of  the  best  means  of  motor  edi cation  is  seldom  em- 
ployed in  this  country.  This  is  traming  in  posing,  in  imitating 
classical  statues.  My  friend,  M.  Laussot  Geylm,  told  me  of 
an  interesting  competition  he  witnessed  in  a  provincial  French 
town.  The  teacher  by  this  charming  device  trained  a  class 
of  young  peasants  to  such  a  point  of  physical  excellence  that 
they  took  a  national  prize.  The  plan  is  well  worthy  of  wide 
imitation.  Reflect  for  a  moment  how  perfectly  the  essential 
conditions  of  balance,  precision,  full  excursus,  tension,  steadi- 
ness, stretchmg  are  tlius  graphically  exemplified.  Take  the 
Discus  Thrower,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  group  of  the 
Laocoon  for  extreme  types  of  force;  the  quiet  attitudes  even 
require  much  of  vigorous  posmg.  D.  A.  Sargent  has  written 
a  book  advocating  the  forceful  simulation  of  a  vapety  of  com- 
mon acts  —  rope  pulling,  javelin  throwing,  etc. 

"Variety,  always  a  powerful  stimulus,  is  thus  strongly 
elicited.  The  simpler  Greek  exercises  were  unsurpassed  for 
inducing  symmetry,  especially  when  each  side  of  the  body 
was  equally  employed,  e,  g.,  javelin  throwing  right  and  left; 
so  too  of  the  discus." 

Dr.  Taylor  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  using 
poses  and  exercises  that  will  develop  equally  both  sides  of  the 
body  and  thus  counteract  the  school-room  tendency  to  over- 
exercise  the  right  arm  and  side,  a  tendency  that  is  also  appar- 
ent in  many  of  the  games  popular  with  children. 


The  Art  of  Expression 

"I  will  even  venture,  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  are 
teachers,''  says  Lord  Morley,  "to  doubt  the  excellence  of 
over-much  essay-writmg  and  composition.  I  have  very 
litd  faith  in  rules  of  style,  though  I  have  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  precise  expression. 
But  you  must  carry  on  the  operation  inside  the  mind,  and 
not  merely  by  practismg  literary  deportment  on  paper." 
Many  teachers,  who  lament  the  brief  time  that  they  are  able 
to  give  to  the  subject  of  English  should  be  comforted  by  this 
sentence.  It  is  possible  to  "cultivate  direct  and  precise 
expressions,  inside  the  mind,"  quite  as  well  in  the  histoiy 
and  geography  lesson  as  in  the  English  lesson  proper.  In- 
deed, this  basis  of  all  good  writing,  clear  thinkmg,  should  be 
cultivated  every  single  moment  of  the  day  in  every  school  ex- 
ercise. If  possible,  by  all  means  have  periods  for  teaching 
the  rules  of  speech  and  studying  good  examples  of  English, 
but  do  not  imagine  that  this  is  the  only  or  the  most  important 
exercise  in  the  use  of  language  that  the  school  affords.  The 
clever  teacher  will  make  every  lesson  an  exercise  in  clear 
thinking  and  in  the  direct  and  forceful  use  of  language.  If 
she  does  this  she  need  not  worry  over  much  if  she  has  little 
time  for  teaching  the  finer  or  more  subtle  graces  of  speech. 


Oral  Work 

We  have  often  emphasized  the  need  of  more  oral  work  in 
En^sh  in  the  schools  for  all  grades.  But  teachers  cling  to  the 
belief  that  children  can  only  be  taught  to  write  by  writing, 
and  the  result  of  such  a  method  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  amount 
of  unclear  thinking  and  bad  English,  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  college.  Why  not  try  the  plan  of  the  teacher  who  has 
inaugurated  one-minute  talks  in  her  classes?  Each  pupil 
stands  in  front  of  the  class  and  talks  for  one  minute  on  a 
subject  assigned  by  the  teacher,  or  chosen  by  himself,  as  she 
sees  fit.  Any  lesson  may  furnish  subjects,  the  arithmetic,  the 
history,  the  geography.  After  the  children  have  acquired 
some  facility  and  self-confidence,  the  teacher  stops  them  at 
each  mistake  in  English,  for  corrections,  and  keeps  a  record  of 
the  weaknesses  of  each  pupil.  The  class  also  tabulates  the 
errors  in  English  and  these  are  used  as  the  basis  for  class  drill. 
They  are  also  obliged  to  use  the  dictionary  and  keep  a  daily 
record  of  new  words  used,  thus  enriching  their  vocabulary. 
Preparation  for  this  exercise  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  "  Stand 
in  front  of  the  class,"  says  the  teacher.  "Hold  the  interest  by 
lookmg  your  audience  in  the  eye.  Emphasize  by  any  gesture 
that  is  natural,  speak  out,  pronounce  your  words  slowly  and 
carefully.  Watch  the  way  you  make  your  sentences.  Learn 
to  think  ahead  —  have  an  outline  in  mind  when  speaking  — 
stick  to  the  subject,  arrange  facts  in  the  most  sensible  older, 
don't  waste  words  and  when  you  are  through,  stop!" 

One  inestimable  advantage  of  such  a  method  is  that  every 
pupil  has  a  chance  to  recite  and  his  mistakes  are  individu- 
ally corrected  on  the  spot.  The  method,  moreover,,  is  one 
that  might  be  employed  to  advantage  in  almost  any  grade. 


The  child,  left  to  himself,  has  a  natural  impulse  for  com- 
plete expression  of  himself  in  song.  If  held  down  to  the  soft 
piping  singing  so  often  regarded  as  desirable  by  the  teacher, 
this  impulse  is  inhibited.  Weak  rhythms  and  sentimental 
melodies  do  not  appeal  to  the  normal  child,  especially  do  they 
not  appeal  to  the  normal  boy.  His  whole  nature  rises  up  in 
resentment  of  the  "soft"  singing  required  of  him.  If  he 
accepts  and  meekly  participates  in  this  namby-pamby,  so- 
called  singing,  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  splendid  vigor  of 
personality.  Given  a  chance  to  respond  with  his  whole  self, 
and  the  average  child  will  discover  to  you  a  voice  full,  free 
alive  with  color  and  quality.  It  should  never  be  whittled 
down  into  the  thin,  weak,  so-called  sweet  tone,  but  allowed 
to  be  vibrant,  individual,  truthfully  expressive. 

The  joy  with  which  the  average  child  turns  to  rag  time,  is 
witness  of  his  protest  against  the  suppression  of  this  artificial 
standard.  Singing,  so  taught  that  it  would  express  the  life 
of  the  child  in  song,  could  be  a  bask  subject  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  kindergarten  and  first  and  second  grade  schools,  and 
through  'X  we  might  give  to  the  home  and  to  the  country 
some&ing  worth  while  to  the  child  in  personal  development 
and  to  singing  as  an  art. 

—  Alys  BenOey,  Director  of  Music,  Wc^hingtan,  D,  C. 


What  are  the  voices  of  birds 
.    .     .    But  words,  our  words, 
Only  so  much  moig^^|g 
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Readings   in   Great  Educators 

Spencer,  and  the  Popularization  of  Science 

in  the  Schools 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

UP)VARDS  of  sixty  years  ago,  Herbert  Spencer  con- 
tributed four  articles  on  education  to  leading 
British  magazines.  The  first  article  dealt  with 
the  relative  values  of  different  subjects  of  mstruc- 
tion.  Spencer  maintained,  as  perhaps  every  teacher  knows, 
that  in  his  day  it  was  the  practice  of  the  people  in  educating 
their  children  to  follow  the  prevailing  custom  exactly  as  they 
did  in  the  matter  of  dress,  or  any  other  convention  of  life. 

Searching  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  said 
he  rarely  found  one  who  gave  any  special  attention  to  the 
question  of  what  studies  his  children  ^ould  be  required  to 
pursue.  Most  of  them  took  it  for  granted  that  what  was 
taught  in  the  schools  as  a  matter  of  tradition  was  the  best 
that  could  be  offered.  "But  if  peopU  would  seriously  reflect 
upon  this  matter,''  said  Spencer,  "the  traditional  curriculum 
would  be  completely  changed.  Certain  subjects  now  little 
known  would  be  given  the  place  of  chief  importance;  while 
other  subjects  occupying  a  prominent  position  would  be 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  place." 

In  Spencer's  day,  science  was  not  a  favored  branch  of 
instruction  in  any  department  of  education.  It  received 
little  if  any  attrition  in  the  elementary  or  the  secondaiy 
schools  m  his  own  country;  and  even  in  the  higher  institutions 
it  was  the  Cinderella  of  the  studies.  People  thought  that 
languages  and  mathematics  were  of  primary  value.  Next 
to  these  came  philosophy,  and  then  history.  These  comprised 
the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  and  it  was  not  pq)ularly 
thought  that  science  could  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value  with 
any  of  the  "  standard  "  subjects. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation,  so  far  as  science  was  con- 
cerned, existed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  In  our 
own  country  in  those  times  science  co  !ld  not  be  said  to  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  any  place  of  the  educational 
system.  In  the  colleges,  languages,  mathematics,  and  phil- 
osophy constituted  the  principal  materials  of  instruction.  In 
the  elementary  school  the  three  "R's,"  together  with  grammar 
and  spelling  and  some  geography,  comprised  the  curriculum. 
The  secondary  schools  were  in  those  days  merely  preparatory 
schools  for  college,  and  their  work  was  confined  mainly  to 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  a  little  history  and  modem  literature, 
and  m  some  cases  a  modicum  of  formal  science.  Sixty  years 
ago  no  people  in  the  world  apparently  regarded  science  as  a 
valuable  instrument  of  education;  and  it  was  this  situation 
which  called  forth  Spencer's  first  essay  on  the  knowledge  that 
is  of  greatest  worth  in  human  life. 

It  is  probable  that  no  educational  writing  in  any  time  or 
place  has  produced  a  more  profound  influence  upon  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  than  Spencer's  essay.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  it  started  the  present-day  tendency  to  assign^  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curricula  of  all  schools  to  studies 
dealing  with  nature.  In  German  and  American  univer- 
sities, science,  in  its  pure  and  applied  forms,  seems  to  have 
become  the  chief  branch  of  instruction.  This  is  not  yet  true 
in  most  of  the  traditional  English  and  French  universities^^ 
and  secondary  schools.    At  Oxford,  Eton,  and  the  other 
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oidowed  schools  m  England,  and  in  the  Lyc^  in  France, 
Imguistic,  mathematical,  and  literary  studies  consume  the 
largest  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  pupils. 

£1  the  high  schools  in  our  country,  and  especially  those  of 
the  middle  and  far  West,  science  is  gradually  crowding  into 
the  first  place,  while  the  languages  are  declining.  Greek 
has  gone  entirely  out  of  a  majority  of  these  high  schools,  and 
Latin  is  likely  to  follow  suit.  German  still  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position;  but  there  is  great  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  high  schools  to  construct  courses  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  language  except  English,  attention  being  given 
principally  to  science  in  its  pure  and  applied  forms.  Any 
one  who  is  in  touch  with  the  tendencies  in  these  schools  feels 
warranted  in  predictmg  that,  within  the  next  decade,  Imguistic 
study  in  the  secondary  school  will  occupy  a  decidedly  subordi- 
nate position  as  compared  with  science. 

In  the  elementary  school,  the  study  of  nature  ha3  not  yet 
gamed  a  foothold  in  some  places;  though  m  every  really 
progressive  community,  this  subject  is  found  in  the  curriculum, 
and  is  given  as  much  attention  as  any  other  study.  In  our 
rural  schools,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  should  consist  in  the  study  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  soils  and  the  more  conmion  physical  and  mechanical 
phenomena  experienced  in  every-day  life.  Already  a  number 
of  states  have  placed  on  their  statute  hook  laws  requiring 
rural  schools  to  give  instruction  in  nature  study  of  a  practical 
sort.  But  even  without  the  coercive  influence  of  any  such 
laws,  it  is  apparent  that  this  subject  will  rapidly  become 
popular  in  country  schools  every^^here.  So  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  if  science  is  not  now  one  of  the  leading  subjects  in 
American  education,  from  the  kmdergarten  through  the 
university,  it  is  at  least  rapidly  becoming  so,  and  popular 
sentiment  is  altogether  in  its  favor.  One  rarely  reads  criti- 
cisms of  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  nature  and  of  science, 
while  it  is  the  customary  thing  to  read  such  criticisms  in 
respect  to  languages,  grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  other 
branches. 

•  Spencer  esteemed  science  most  highly,  alike  on  account 
of  the  useful  information  which  is  gained  in  its  pursuit,  and 
also  because  of  the  orderly  and  rational  method  of  thbkmg 
which  it  develops  m  the  pupil.  On  the  side  of  information, 
he  maintamed  that  the  chief  thing  in  life  is  for  one  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  self-preservation  —  those  pertaining  to  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  the  rearing  of  children,  and  the  like;  and 
this  information,  he  said,  science  alone  can  give.  Without 
such  information  one  would  either  be  completely  destroyed, 
or  live  out  a  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  existence.  Then 
the  training  one  gets  b  dealing  with  the  facts  of  science  will 
give  him  a  methai  of  regarding  facts  in  every  field,  which  is 
essential  in  order  to  reach  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  dealing 
•vith  them.  Without  the  metbod  of  science,  history  is  likely 
CO  be  fiction  rather  than  a  true  narrative  of  human  life.  Even 
music  and  art  are  dependent  upon  the  principles  of  science 
for  their  proper  development.  Most  people  think  to-day  that 
Spencer  carried  his  argument  too  far  —  tiiat  he  tried  to  make 
out  too  strong  a  case  for  his  favorite  subject.  But  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt,  as  mtimated  above,  that  the  scientific 
attitude  and  temper  has  come  to  exert  an  important  influence 
in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  of  study,  and  in  the  ordering  of 
our  daily  lives. 

Spencer  makes  one  claim  for  science  which  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  one,  evai  by  the  most  devoted  adherent  of 
classical  education.  He  says  that  without  a  training  in 
science,  an  individual  as  well  as  a  nation  is  likely  to  be  super- 
stitious. Observe  any  people  among  whom  science  does  not 
flourish,  and  you  will  find  them  believing  in  signs,  and  having 
faith  m  all  sorts  of  illusions.  People  who  have  not  had  some 
special  study  of  the  more  subtle  forces  of  nature  are  always 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  afraid  of  the  beings  that  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waters.  Our  ances- 
tors imagined  that  ogres  and  giants  and  goblms  were  lurking 
in  all  out-of-the-way  places,  ready  to  do  human  beings  harm 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  This  is  true  in  some  measure  to- 
day of  the  Moors,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  other 
peoples  who  have  not  given  attention  to  science.  Even  in 
our  own  country  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  making  the  study  of  nature 
prominent  in  all  school  work. 


Every  one  doubtiess  kno^^  Qiat  Spencer  was  a  thorough- 
going believer  in  evolution,  ^d  he  applied  his  conceptions 
to  education.  He  thought  that  the  child  in  its  development 
recapitulates  the  stages  passed  through  by  the  race  in  its 
evolution  from  primitive  conditions  to  civilization.  He  had 
faith  that  nature  equips  the  child  with  certain  instincts  which 
are  a  legacy  of  the  useful  adjustments  of  his  ancestors,  and 
they  will  be  of  service  to  him  also  if  they  are  let  alone  to  func- 
tion naturally.  Spencer  had  read  Rousseau,  who  had  un- 
questionably influenced  him  strongly  in  his  educational 
opinions.  Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Rousseau  placed 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  child's  natural 
impulses  in  guidbg  him  aright  in  all  his  adjustments;  but 
Spencer  had  even  greater  faith  in  some  of  them  than  Rousseau 
apparently  had. 

Spencer  put  his  philosophy  of  instinct  mto  practical  appli- 
cation in  respect  to  children's  food.  He  foimd  that  people 
in  his  day  were  inclined  to  deny  the  child  many  articles  of  food 
he  desired.  They  were  likely  also  to  check  him  in  the  amount 
he  would  naturaly  eat.  But  Spencer  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  child's  appetite  is  always  his  best  guide;  if  he  be 
allowed  from  the  beginning  to  indulge  it,  he  will  not  go  to  ex- 
cess in  any  way.  He  will  not  eat  articles  which  will  be  harmful 
to  him,  and  he  will  not  take  more  food  than  he  needs.  This 
he  maintamed  would  be  the  case  even  in  respect  to  sugar  and 
candy.  If  from  the  beginning  the  child  be  given  fre^om  to 
eat  all  he  wishes  of  these  at  any  time,  his  appetite  may  be 
depended  upon  to  protect  him  from  excesses.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  regard  to  cookies,  fruit,  and  the  like. 

It  seems  probable  that  Spencer  carried  his  belief  in  the 
value  of  human  instincts  too  far  in  respect  to  this  matter  of 
food.  While  the  present-day  scientist  puts  his  confidence 
in  nature  in  most  of  her  works,  still  he  does  not  believe  she  has 
secured  perfect  harmony  between  the  child  and  his  present 
environments.  The  instincts  which  nature  has  given  him 
relate  to  a  different  sort  of  enviroimient  from  that  to  which 
he  must  now  adapt  himself.  In  another  connection,  Spencer 
acknowledges  that  the  child's  moral  instincts  are  not  well 
adjusted  to  present-day  social  conditions,  which  is  the  reason 
why  he  must  be  educated.  He  brings  with  him  impulses 
leadmg  him  to  take  advantage  of  others,  to  distort  the  truth 
when  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  him,  to  appropriate  what  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  so  on;  all  of  which  traits,  if  they  should 
continue  active  into  maturity,  w  ould  separate  him  from  the 
people  around  him,  would  make  him  a  crimmal,  that  is  to  say. 

So  in  education  we  must  repress  many  native  t^idencies, 
or  put  other  traits  in  their  place.  And  it  seems  that  the 
principle  applies  also  to  the  control  of  the  child's  appetite. 
As  he  brings  with  him  social  tendencies  which  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  conditions  in  modem  society,  so  he  inherits 
appetitive  desires  which  were  developed  when  man  had  to 
hunt  his  food,  which  was  not  at  all  plentiful;  and  when  he  had 
ordmarily  to  take  a  large  amount  of  coarse  materials  in  order 
to  become  adequately  nourished.  In  respect  to  the  matter 
of  sugar,  primitive  man  had  no  method  of  concentrating  the 
sweet  juices  of  plants.  He  could  hardly  eat  too  much  sugar, 
because  he  could  get  it  only  in  the  wild  fniits  and  plants  upon 
which  he  subsisted  m  large  part.  It  is  generally  agreed 
to-day  that  sugar  is  a  valuable  food,  but  not  when  it  is  taken 
in  excess.  In  these  times  we  have  developed  the  art  of  con- 
centrating sugar,  so  that  in  one  mouthful  more  may  be  taken 
into  the  system  than  our  primitive  ancestors  could  get  in  an 
hour's  eating,  say,  of  imcultivated  fruits  and  plants.  On  this 
account  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  child  will  take  more  sugar 
than  is  good  for  him  if  he  indulges  his  appetite  without  re- 
straint. 

The  writer  knows  of  experiments  that  have  been  made  in 
testmg  Spencer's  theory  by  giving  children  free  access  to  sugar 
and  candy  from  the  beginning;  but  the  plan  has  not  worked 
out  well  in  any  case.  The  appetite  for  sweets  has  not  been 
gratified  by  small  amounts,  which  is  all  that  the  system  of  the 
child  can  assimilate.  The  rest  becomes  a  burden  or  an 
irritant  in  the  organism,  and  in  effect  leads  to  weakness,  and 
even  to  arrest  in  development.  The  same  law  holds  in  the 
feeding  of  dogs  and  other  animals  under  domestication. 
The  appetite  developed  in  feral  life  is  carried  over  into  domf 
estic  life,|^'where  the  conditions  are  altogether  differentia 
Domestic  dogs  cannot  be  allowed  to  indulge  themselves 
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ad  libUum  in  meat  and  certain  other  kinds  of  food,  on  the 
principle  that  the  appetite  will  be  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  the  variety  of  articles  that  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
If  all  conditions  were  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  when  the 
appetitive  instincts  were  developed,  the  latter  might  probably 
be  trusted  to  guide  a  child  wisely  in  his  choice  of  a  diet.  But 
the  fact  is  the  conditions  have  changed  completely.  Our 
primitive  ancestors  lived  an  out-door,  muscular  life.  To-day 
we  live  an  in-door,  in  tellec tual  life  mainly.  Primitive  man  had 
not  developed  the  art  of  cooking  to  any  extent,  whereas  now 


we  have  evolved  a  most  highly  complex  art  of  making  food 
attractive  tojthe  palate.  Primitive  man  had  no  means  as  we 
have  to-day^of  selecting  the  nutritive  parts  of  articles  of  food, 
and  concentrating  ,them  so  that  relatively  small  quantities  of 
them  may  give  adequate  nutrition.  The  child  brings  with 
him  an  instinct  to  fill  his  digestive  system  full  of  food,  because 
this  was  the  essential  thmg  in  primitive  life  when  food  was 
scarce,  and  three  meals  a  day  were  not  regularly  eaten.  That 
instinct,  acting  unrestrained  under  present  conditiiHis,  will 
often  lead  the  child  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 


¥, 


Poems  and  Stories  to  tell  the 
Children 

Constance  D*Arcy  Mack  ay 

(Author  of  "The  House  of  the  Heart,"  and  Other  Plays  for  Children) 

THE  following  list  of  stories  and  poems,  arranged 
according  to  the  grades  of  the  public  school,  contains 
such  material  as  has  enthralled  youngjaudiences  in 
the  libraries,  recreation  centers,  public  schools  and 
social  settlements  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  compiler 
has  chosen  only  those  whose  spell  was  holding  and  potent. 
In  many  cases  the  stories  were  afterwards  "acted  out'*  by  the 
children  themselves.  Indeed,  the  dramatic  quality  w^as  kept 
in  mind  in  many  of  them,  and  anent  this  it  might  be  well  to 
note  that  one  story  teller,  deeply  interested  in  vocational 
trainmg,  gathered  together,  pieced  out  and  invented  stories 
that  had  to  do  with  the  various  trades.  The  children  were 
then  told  to  choose  the  one  that  most  keenly  appealed  to  them. 
Would  the  boy  be  a  bricklayer,  a  miner,  a  clerk,  a  woodsman  ? 
Would  the  girl  cook,  sew,  or  be  a  student,  an  artist,  a  school 
teacher?  While  the  intellectual  pursuits  were  given  their 
share  of  notice,  the  story  teller  took  care  to  lay  stress  on  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor. 

In  connection  with  this  the  children  were  told  something 
of  the  old  Florentine  guilds;  the  lineage  of  labor  was  dwelt  on : 
from  the  first  rude  grinding  of  wheat  between  stones,  to  the 
flour  mills  of  to-day;  from  tapestry  needle-^ork  to  spinning 
wheels;  from  loom  to  factory.  Many  of  these  processes  the 
children  acted  out  in  pantomime.  Sometimes,  after  the  story 
telling  was  over,  the  children  were  asked  to  give  reasons  for 
their  choice  of  work. 

In  this  way,  half  unconsciously,  their  minds  were  set  towards 
future  vocations.  In  another  story  of  this  sort,  the  old  alle- 
gorical form  was  taken,  and  a  story  pieced  out  from  various 
moralities.  The  theme  here  had  to  do  with  the  choice  between 
sloth  and  laziness;  right  and  wrong,  etc.  Through  all  of 
them  sounded  the  slogan  of  the  new  note  in  story  telling. 
What  am  I  going  to  do?    What  am  I  going  to  be?    What 


&^ 


are  the  years  to  bring  me?  What  is  the  choice  that  I  am  ^ 
make? 

In  an  age  when  no  poet  can  hope  to  make  a  living  from 
verse,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  rhythm  and  love  of  beauty  still 
have  a  certain  sway  over  the  minds  of  young  people,  and  that 
the  heart  of  youth  is  still  quick  to  thrill  to  a  melodious  line  or 
a  splendid  impulse.  Indeed  our  story-tellers  of  to-dajr  might 
be  said  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  trouvers  and  mmstrels, 
the  well-loved  ballad  makers  of  far-off  times. 

The  stories  and  poems  here  gathered  together  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  folk  lore  and  tradition,  of  humor  and  adventure . 
That  they  may  make  the  work  of  story  tellmg  selection  easier 
is  the  hope  in  which  they  are  offered. 

First  Grade 
Verse 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses 
(a)    The  Land  of  Make  Believe. 
lb)    The  Stars  in  the  Pail. 
Short  poems  that  the  Si,  Nicholas  publishes  from  month  to 

month. 
Selections  from**  The  Posy  Ring  "by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 

Prose 

Cinderella. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales. 

Second  Grade  \ 

Verse 
Cicely  and  the^Bears. 

"Up  the  Airy  Mountain"  by  William  Allingham. 
"Pageant  of  Trees,"  by  William  Morris.    (Oxford  Book 
of  Verse. 

Prose 

Simple  stories  of  the  gods  and  godesses,  Aurora,  Hermes,  etc 
Selections  from  "Tales  of  the  Red  Children,"  by  Abbie 

Farwell  Brown. 
Selection  from  Kipling's  "Just  so"  Stories.  ^^  ^ 

(a)    "  How  the  Elephant  got  his  Trunk.  "^  O  O  5 IC 


(b)    "The  Cat  that  walked  by  its  Lone. 
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Third  Gradk 
Verse 
Poems  in  "Irish  Fairy  Tales/*  by  William  Butler  Yeats. 
"Pageant  of  Months*'  by  Christina  Rossetti. 
"The  Dmosaur's  Dance,  **  from  the  St.  Nicholas,  November, 
1909. 

Prose 

Bits  from  Hawthorne's  **  Wonder  Book'*  and  "Tanglewood 

Tales." 
Extracts  from  Laboulaye's  ''Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations.'* 
"The    Buried    Moon,"    from    Jacobs'    "English     Fairy 
Tales." 
"The  Three  Wishes,**  from  "English  Fairy  Tales'*  by 

Jacobs. 
The  shorter  drolls  and  stories  from: 
Jacobs'  "English  Fairy  Tales.** 
Jacobs'  "More  English  Fairy  Tales.** 
Jacobs'  "Celtic  Fairy  Tales.** 
Jacobs'  "More  Celtic  Fairy  Tales.** 
Extracts  from  "Russian  Fairy  Tales**  by  Nathaniel  Haskell 

Dole. 
Selections  from  "  Stories  of  Norse  Mythology"  by  Hamilton 

Wright  Mabie. 

Fourth  Grade 
Verse 

Bliss  Carman's  "Autumn  Songs,"  from  "Songs  of  Vaga- 

bondia." 
Alan-a-Dale.    Ballard. 

Portions  of  Christina  Rossetti*s  "Goblin  Market.*' 
Longfellow's  "I  Stood  on  the  Bridge  at  Midnight.** 
Lowell's  poem  on  the  Charles  River. 
Bret  Harte's  Goddess  of  Liberty  poem. 


Prose 

Bits  from  the  "Arthurian 
Legends"  by  Sidney  Lanier. 
(Toldcoloquially.) 

Short  Legends  from  "The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Su- 
perstitions of  Old  Corn- 
wall," by  Robert  Hunt. 

Selections  from  "Folk  Tales,*' 
by  William  Butler  Yeats. 

The  short  and  amusing  folk 
tales  found  in  "Scandinavian 
Folk  Tales,*'  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe. 

Selections  from  ''Young  Master 
Skylark,"  by  Bennett. 


A  Wish 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

Small  is  our  bay  and  fringed 
about 

With  sand  and  stunted  trees; 
So  still  it  lies  that  you  can  hear 

The  beat  of  outer  seas. 

O  far  beyond  the  headlands 
brown 

The  great  tides  call  amain. 
Until  I  long  to  rise  and  go 

And  cross  the  seas  to  Spain. 

But  mother  says   though   great 
strong  ships 
May    brave    the    storm    and 
spray, 
That  liuie  boats  with  tiny  sails 
Must  bide  within  the  bay! 


Experience  Corner 

A  Retrospect 

IT  was  the  last  day  of  school.  The  children  had  said  their 
farewells  and  departed.  Reports  were  all  made  out, 
duly  inspected  and  handed  in,  and  every  one  of  the  much 
used  text-books,  now  mended  and  recovered,  lay  in 
orderly  piles  on  the  closet  shelves.  Throughout  the  building 
fell  a  strange  and  unwonted  silence,  and  it  was  probably  as  a 
result  of  the  still  loneliness  of  the  usually  bustling  atmosphere, 
that  the  tired  teachers,  as  one  by  one  they  turned  the  keys  of 
the  supply  closets,  drifted  into  the  primary  room. 

"Well,  ladies,  vacation's  here  and  so  are  all  of  you  except 
three,  as  I  notice,"  and  Miss  Stanwood,  the  teacher  of  the 
sixth  grade,  dropped,  in  restful  contentment,  deep  into  the 
recesses  of  the  room's  one  arm-chair.  Being  too  vivacious 
for  a  very  long  silence  she  soon  broke  out  with,  "Girls,  girls, 
some  one  get  a  kodak!  Behold!**  pointing  a  finger  at  the 
primary  teacher,  "there  sits  Miss  Baird  with  nothing  at  all 
in  her  hands.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Do,  someone, 
take  a  picture  of  it  while  it  lasts.  Where  are  the  paper-chains 
of  yesterday  and  the  day  before  and  the  day  before  that,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. y  ad  infinitum^  ad  nauseam?*^ 

"Do,  some  one, choke  her  off  before  she  quotes  everything 
she  has  read  this  year  in  that  Litprar>'  Club  she  is  always 
ravmg  about.  Shall  I  shake  her  well  for  you.  Miss  Baird?" 
and  Miss  Long,  who  pride<J  herself  on  the  fact  that  she  was 
one  person  whose  proportions  did  not  be  lie  her  name,  rose  up 
from  a  kindergarten  chair,  all  prepared  to  perform  the  prof- 
fered service. 

"No,  leave  her  alone."  Miss  Baird  stopped  long  enough 
to  send  an  affectionate  glance  over  the  heads  of  the  others 
to  the  teasing  sixth  grade  teacher  of  whom  she  had  grown 
very  fond.    "She  is  all  right  and  what  she  says  is,  too.** 

"Hear,  hear!**  chorused  the  rest.  "What  arc  you  going 
to  give  her  for  that  puff,  Miss  Stanwood?" 

"An  mvitation  to  go  west  with  me  this  summer,"  was  the 
quick  response. 

Miss  Baird  made  herself  heard  above  the  burst  of  applause 
that  followed  this  delightful  offer.  "Now,  listen,  I  am  not 
giving  any  puffs.  I  deserve  just  that  very  teasing,  and  Miss 
Sixth  Grade  is  all  right.  Last  night  when  my  promotion 
cards  were  all  finished,  I  sat  down  and  had  a  good  think. 

"I  went  over  this  whole  year,  that  is,  in  my  mind,  and 
I  could  more  than  count  on  my  two  hands  the  number 
of  times  that  I  have  enjoyed  a  social  evening.  It  has  been, 
as  Number  Six  here  says,  an  endless  succession  of  evenings 
filled  with  a  continual  round  of  lesson  plans,  report  blanks, 
method  books,  sense  training  devices,  drawing  outlines  and  a 
host  of  other  things,  until  it  is  a  wonder  the  rest  of  you  have 
not  thrown  me  out  of  the  building.  In  short,  I  have  been 
an  animated  Pedagogy  and  if  I  ever  did  have  a  real  self,  it  has 
been  gone  for  nme  months." 

Here  she  paused  for  breath  and  then  hurried  on  lest  some 
one  of  her  astonished  audience  interrupt. 

"Now,  Miss  Lady,  over  there,as far  as  I  could  remember, 
when  I  reviewed  her  year,  has  gone  somewhere  worth  while 
at  least  once  a  week.  She  heard  the  few  good  singers  and  great 
pianists  with  a  generous  supply  of  fine  lectures  sprinkled  in. 
Then  she  has  had  a  literary  feast  every  two  weeks  and  the 
dinners  and  banquets  that  always  accompany  a  good  club- 
membership.  One  more  tribute  and  I  am  dirough.  I  am 
simply  tdling  the  truth  and  if  Miss  Number  Six  cannot  stand 
it,  ^e  may  seek  refuge  in  the  cloak-room.  I  have  toiled  and 
slaved  and  devoted  all  of  my  time  and  energy  to  one  thing 
and,  as  far  as  I,  can  see.  Number  Six  is  fully  as  well  taught 
and  well-disc  iplined  as  Number  Two.  Now ,  if  next  year  ever 
appears,  you  watch  me  turn  into  a  sociable  creature.  No 
more  playing  on  just  one  string  for  me.'* 

At  this  forcible  determmation,  the  listeners  could  not  re- 
strain themselves  and  congratulations  became  the  order  of 
the  hour.  Miss  Stanwood  pulled  herself  out  of  the  ease  of  her 
arm-chair  to  offer  her  thanks  for  the  mdirect  compliments 
just  given  her  by  the  speaker. 

"It*s  this  way,  girls,**  she  went  on.  "I  put  in  two  years 
almost  exactly  like  the  one  Miss  Baird  has  described.  Then, 
just  as  I  was  fedmg  very  aelf<omplacent  and  flatterin^mysdf 
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Daisies 


There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower, 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 
And  weathers  every  sky. 


O'er  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise; 

The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign. 
The  Daisy  never  dies. 


that  I  was  a  splendid  Uacher,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause,  I  got  a  real  jolt.  One  January,  my  only  brother  came 
home  from  college  for  his  vacation  and  stayed  for  almost  three 
weeks.  Our  school  vacation  covered  the  first  week  that  he 
was  here,  but  after  that,  my  work  began  and  I  willingly  loaded 
myself  down,  said  farewell  to  leisure  and  recommenced  my 
existence  as  an  ideal  school-marm. 

"Bob  could  not  sec  it  my  way,  and  he  kept  askmg  me  to  go 
somewhere  every  evening  and  then  looking  dreadfully  sur- 
prised even  when  I  showed  him  the  stack  of  work  that  had 
to  be  done  before  I  could  dare  to  think  of  teaching  the  next 
morning's  session  of  school.  Brother  was  certainly  a  hard 
customer  to  deal  v;ith.  He  merely  looked  over  the  assort- 
ment of  plans  and  papers  to  be  corrected  and  unmounted 
drawings,  and  said  very  unsympathetically,  not  at  all  im- 
pressed by  these  tangible  evidences  of  excellent  work  m  the 
school-room,  *A11  this  to  be  done  to-night?  Poor  manage- 
ment somewhere.  There  are  surely  hours  enou^  in  die 
day  to  do  the  work  of  your  daily  toil  without  taking  up  the 
nights  too.  But,  I  say,  sister,  postpone  it  \mtil  to-morrow 
ni^t  and  go  over  to  the  Burrows'  party  with  me.  The 
dinner  is  in  my  honor,  you  know.' 

"Now,  at  that  time,  I  had  a  school-conscience  even  worse 
than  Miss  Baird  says  hers  is.  Moreover,  I  had  it  strung  up 
to  such  a  nervous  pitch  that  I  would  not  have  postponed  my 
work  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  all  his  Cabinet 
besides.  I  said  something  to  Bob  about  being  true  to  one's 
oUigations  and  loyal  to  duty,  and  some  more  in  that  strain, 
and  he  went  off  all  alone  leaving  me  behind  to  think  of  the 
good  time  he  was  having  and  mcidentally  to  work  myself 
into  one  of  the  sick  headaches  that  seemed  to  visit  me  every 
so  often  during  that  year. 

"Well,  I  did  not  know  it,  but  Bob  carried  on  some  quiet  in- 
quiries at  home  and  abroad.  He  found  out  that  I  never 
had  time  to  talk  to  my  parents  nor  to  visit  or  receive  my  friends. 
To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Brother  was  shocked  and  disgusted, 
and  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 

"The  next  evening  was  beautiful  and  clear,  with  a  sky 
just  full  of  big  bright  stars.  I  hurried  off  to  my  room  as 
soon  as  I  had  bolt^  down  my  evenmg  meal,  indirectly  in 
oidcf  to  conect  four  sets  of  examination  papers  and  one 


set  of  note-books,  and  directly,  to  get  away  before  Bob  asked 
me  to  go  somewhere  with  him.  It  was  all  in  vain.  I  had 
hardly  succeeded  in  laying  out  my  assortment  of  language 
papers  and  blue  pencils  when  the  door  opened  and  there 
stood  my  brother.  He  had  my  skates  and  his  own  over  his 
shoulder  and  my  wraps  over  one  of  his  arms.  He  instantly 
opened  his  campaign  by  launching  a  skating  invitation  in 
my  direction.  When  I  refused,  with  the  usual  excuse  of 
work  to  be  done,  he  came  into  die  room,  laid  my  coat  and 
furs  solemnly  down  on  a  chair  and  said,  *  Louise,  I  sincerely 
pity  the  poor  littie  fellows  who  have  to  go  to  school  to  such 
an  old  stick  as  you  are  getting  to  be.  You  art  a  regular 
working  machine  and  not  a  woman  any  more  at  all.  How 
do  you  think  you  can  appeal  to  a  growing  boy  when  you 
have  not  time  to  keep  your  own  self  young  and  attractive?' 

"  This  considerably  jarred  my  mood  of  self-complacency, 
and  when  he  proceeded  to  make  me  see  myself  as  others  saw 
me,  I  had  not  an  atom  of  self-approval  left.  Bob  was 
absolutely  pitiless.  He  poured  it  all  out.  I  learned  just 
how  much  my  parents  had  missed  my  society;  I  learned  of 
the  change  my  giri  friends  found  in  me;  I  even  heard  of  the 
two  or  three  ill-natured  people  who  said  that  I  was  certainly 
not  naturally  a  good  teacher,  for  I  seemed  to  be  obliged  to 
work  so  very  hard  in  order  to  succeed  at  the  profession.  It 
was  a  merciless  grilling,  but  it  saved  the  life  of  my  real 
self. 

"At  the  end  of  it,  I  accepted  Bob's  reiterated  invitation  and 
went  off  with  the  meekness  of  a  lamb.  There,  now  you  have 
it  all.  That  was  my  first  step  out  on  the  road  that  I  have 
travelled  ever  since.  I  am  determined  to  teach  school  and 
yet  remain  a  hiunan  being,  a  real  woman,  with  a  ftw  ideals 
and  aspirations  apart  from  the  work  of  teaching.  You  see 
there  are  so  many  things  in  the  world — that's  been  said 
before,  but  its  true  just  the  same — ^that  the  year  of  busy,  hard 
work  can  be  made  very  rich  in  pleasurable  advantages  that 
are  completely  outside  of  the  school-room." 

"Good!"  came  from  the  assembled  group.  "Let's  have 
some  kind  of  a  club  of  our  own  next  year  when  we  come 
back — "  but  just  here  the  ringing  of  the  gong  summoned 
the  group  to  the  kindergarten  whe^re  the  missmg  three  had 
been  secretly  preparing  a  spread.Digitized  by 
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Smooth  it  slides  upon  its  travel, 
Here  a  wimple,  there  a  gleam  • 

O  the  clean  gravel! 
O  the  smooth  stream!  | 

Sailing  blossoms,  silver  fishes, 
Paven  pools  as  clear  as  air  — 
ow  a  child  wishes 
To  live  down  there! 


Looking-Glass  River 

We  can  see  our  colored  faces 
Floating  on  the  shaken  pool 

Down  in  cool  places, 
Dim  and  very  cool; 


See  the  rings  pursue  each  other; 

All  below  grows  black  as  night, 
Just  as  if  mother 

Had  blown  out  the  light! 


Till  a  wind  or  water  wrinkle.  Patience,  children,  just  a  minute  — 

Dipping  marten,  plumping  trout.  See  the  spreadmg  circles  die; 

Spreads  in  a  wrinkle  The  stream  and  all  m  it 

And  blots  all  out.  Will  clear  by-and-by. 

—  From  "A  Child^s  Garden  of  Verses,^*  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


Planning 

Fannie  C.  O'Connor 

WERE  you  ever  in  an  architect's  office?  It  is  worth 
while  to  go.  Before  even  the  ground  has  been  broken, 
you  can  know  for  a  certainty  everything  about  the 
the  house  you  propose  to  erect.  The  architect 
can  tell  you  not  only  the  size  and  the  cost  of  the  place,  but 
he  can  show  you  a  picture  of  it.  He  will  tell  you  just  what 
kind  of  braces  you  need,  what  size  planks,  and  how  many 
and  any  other  details  you  may  want  to  know  He  will  also 
tell  you  how  long,  ordinary  circumstances  prevailing,  it  will 
take  you  to  build  your  home. 

Nothing  wonderful  in  all  this,  surely.  That  is  his  business. 
He  has  simply  mastered  the  fundamentals  of  this  particular 
line  of  work,  and  studied  out  the  details  that  comprise  the 
perfect  whole.  -  He  has  become  familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs 
of  building,  and  every  thing  connected  therewith. 

And  the  teacher.  What  has  she  to  do  with  building? 
Look  into  the  composite  picture  formed  by  the  faces  of  your 
class,  and  ask  yourself  this  question.  What  structure  is  it 
here  that  we  are  raising?  What  part  is  mine?"  "All  are 
architects  of  fate,"  and  the  teacher  not  the  least  —  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  one  of  the  most  prominent. 

Fitted  by  nature,  trained  in  her  profession,  and  impelled 
and  strengthened  by  as  genuine  a  love  for  her  chosen  work 
as  ever  animated  poet  or  painter,  she  stands  in  the  midst  of 
her  class.  Verily  she  may  take  to  herself  the  words  of  the 
poet: 


Oh,  Thou  Who  hast  made  me, 

Thou  hast  a  design, 

Thou  didst  mark  out  a  special  life  labor  as  mine  — 

A  work  to  be  finished, 

Ere  setteth  the  sun, 

A  work,  which  I  failing,  will  never  be  done. 

When  the  teacher  enters  the  class-room  on  the  first  day 
of  the  term,  her  work  is  before  her.  If  she  is  a  first  grader, 
hers  is  the  task  of  giving  the  initial  training  in  school-room 
decorum,  and  in  the  manipulating  of  the  tools  of  the  school. 
Whatever  grade  she  has,  even  if  she  be  the  only  teacher  in  an 
ungraded  school,  there  is  a  certam  specified  amount  of  work 
that  each  class  must  complete  before  they  can  take  up  the 
work  of  the  next  grade  in  order.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  the  particular  work  given  her  is  well  done 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  watch  a  piece  of  clay  from 
the  time  it  was  placed  in  the  factory,  a  lump  of  raw  material, 
until  it  emerged  therefrom,  a  beautiful  little  vase.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  note  how  this  shapeless  mass  was  first 
placed  in  one  room,  where  the  only  thmg  done  to  it  was  to 
render  it  fit  to  be  worked  upon,  then  it  was  passed  through 
various  other  rooms,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  receive 
the  treatment  being  carried  on  in  that  particular  department. 
It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  carefulness  of  detail  insisted 
upon  in  each  room,  and  the  niceness  and  precision  with  which 
each  workman  carried  out  his  instructions,  doing  just  his  own 
work,  no  more,  no  less,  but  doing  it  thoroughly,  until  from  | 
the  last  grade  came  forth  the  finished  article,  the  product  [^ 
of  many  details,  which  to  the  uninitiated,  or  thoughtles 
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appear  unnecessary  or  even  trivial,  but  which  combine  to 
make  the  perfection,  which,  in  itself  no  trifle,  is  made  up  of 
trifles. 

Don't  understand  me  to  intimate  ever  so  remotely  that  our 
children  are  inanimate  lumps  of  clay  to  be  molded,  twisted, 
or  pounded  into  what  we  will,  regardless  of  their  individuality, 
talents,  or  latent  capabilities.  Such  a  thought,  in  this  en- 
lightened age  and  day,  would  be  heresy.  But  consider  our 
school  from  the  flrst  grade  to  the  last.  Isn't  the  system  like 
some  great  establishment  whereby  steps,  degrees,  grades  — 
what  you  will  — :  the  process  of  refining  is  carried  on  from 
the  first  steps  in  preparation  to  the  last  of  finishing  off? 

"Would  you,  then,  have  the  teacher  become  a  machine?" 
Undoubtedly  not.  The  spark  that  animates  the  teacher  is 
Heaven-sent,  but  order  is  Heaven's  first  law.  System  we  must 
have,  or  our  schools  are  a  failure.  Those  upon  whom  our 
people  have  placed  the  responsibility  of  our  public  education 
and  whose  hands  guide  the  reins  of  our  public  schools  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  superintend- 
ents issue  yearly  the  "Course  of  Study."  This  much  say 
they,  "is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  length  of  time.  This 
is  your  work  for  the  year."  The  how,  where  and  when  of 
the  accomplishment  is  left  to  the  teacher.  That  is  her  busi- 
ness, and  for  that,  if  .she  is  wise,  she  will  plan  her  work  from 
the  very  first  day,  or  sooner,  if  circumstances  are  favorable. 

In  planning  her  work  for  the  term,  what  must  she  con- 
sider? Just  the  work  of  her  own  grade?  Indeed  no!  She 
must  familiarize  herself  with  the  work,  not  only  of  the  pre- 
ceding grade,  but  also  of  the  one  next  in  order;  the  first,  to 
know  what  has  been  taught,  and  the  second,  to  know  upon 
what  certi^in  points  she  must  place  emphasis  that  her  pupils, 
may  be  fitted,  when  they  leave  her,  to  take  up  readily  the 
work  of  the  next  grade.  In  other  words,  she  must  know  what 
has  been  taught  in  the  past,  and  what  will  be  taught  in  the 
future,  in  order  to  know  what  and  how  to  teach  them  in  the 
present.    The  three  are  of  necessity  most  intimately  related. 

She  must  become  familiar  with  the  text-books  used  in  her 
work,  that  she  may  master  them,  and  teach  her  pupils  to  do 
the  same.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  she 
must  be  able  to  recite  the  entire  book,  but  she 
must  have  gleaned  the  essentials  of  the  text, 
and  located  them  in  the  book,  so  that'^she  may 
know  the  important  parts  of  a  lesson,  or  para- 
graph, *  and  where  to  find  them.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  in  a  whole  paragraph  there 
may  be  only  one  important  point,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  history,  half  a  page  or  more  may  be 
given  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  one  point  to  be  emphasized 
may  be  the  date.  She  must  have  looked  at 
such  a  lesson  beforehand,  and  be  able  to  say 
to  the  class,  "Learn  this  much  of  the  para- 
graph." *  Geography  presents  a  similar  example. 
In  many  of  the  books,  long  descriptions  are 


given  about  the  climate,  productions,  occupations  of  countries. 
Now  wouldn't  it  be  foolish  to  require  children  to  memorize 
one  of  these  lengthy  passages  to  learn  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  in  the  western  part  of  our  continent,  and  that  they 
cross  it  from  north  to  south,  when  two  short  sentences  will  do, 
if  the  teacher  has  prepared  her  lesson?  This  is  where  the 
teacher  needs  familiarity  with  her  text,  and  her  work  must 
have  been  planned  out  beforehand,  so  that  she  will  lose 
no  time  in  assigning  the  lesson,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  teacher  who  goes  unprepared  before  her  class  has  a 
critical  audience.  A  little  girl  of  my  acquaintance  asked 
her  aunt  to  find  a  certain  city  for  her  on  the  map.  The 
aunt,  who  of  course  had  not  looked  at  a  map  for  years,  took 
some  time  to  locate  the  place.  Whereupon  her  little  niece 
remarked:  "Auntie,  Miss  Elle,  my  teacher,  is  much  smarter 
than  you.  When  we  ask  her  to  find  anything  for  us,  she  puts 
her  finger  on  it  right  away,  but  you  have  to  hunt  for  it." 

The  work  —  all  work  —  should  be  planned.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  the  teacher  should  take  her  Course  of 
Study,  and  go  over  it  carefully.  If  she  is  under  a  principal 
or  s  .perintendent,  she  is  probably  furnished  one,  but  if  not, 
she  should  make  it  out  for  herself.  In  either  case,  she.  must 
note  what  is  given  to  be  accomplished  in  the  term,  and  ar- 
range her  time  accordingly.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  plan  the 
work  by  months,  dividing  it  as  evenly  as  possible.  Then 
one  is  not  likely  to  make  the  mistake  of  going  too  fast  in  the 
beginning,  and  overcrowding  the  first  months,  or  to  fall  into 
the  more  common  error  of  going  too  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
having  to  cram  toward  the  end. 

The  month's  work  arranged  for  and  in  order,  the  next 
natural  step  will  be  the  weekly  plan,  and  this  will  come  very 
easily.  Some  teachers  even  plan  their  work  day  by  day,  and 
I  do  n't  know  of  anything  more  helpful.  The  teacher  may 
have  her  work  outlined  in  her  note-book  for  two  or  three 
weeks  ahead,  and  if  you  try  this  once,  I  may  safely  assert  that 
you  will  do  it  always.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  down  every 
little  step  and  device,  but  the  essential  points  in  each  day's 
work  —  just  what  and  how  much  to  teach,  and  what  to  assign 


Hollyhock  Bonnets 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 
Oh,  pretty  Lady  Hollyhocks, 

With  heads  so  close  together, 
What  are  you  whispering  about  — 

The  way  of  wind  and  weather? 

Or  are  you  wond'ring  what  will  be 
The  style  in  next  year's  bonnet; 

If,  for  a  change,  you  may  not  have 
A  feather  gay  upon  it? 

Dear  little  Lady  Hollyhocks, 
With  heads  so  close  together, 

The  style  will  not  be  changed  at  all  — 
You'll  not  have  wing  nor  feather. 

Unless  a  hunmiing-bird  should  rest 

Right  on  a  silky  bonnet; 
Then  you  would  have  —  oh  such  a  lot 

Of  feathers  gay  upon  it! 
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or  the  next  lesson.  Very  often  —  in  the  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  —  such  a  teacher  does  nqt  need  to  refer  to  her  note-book 
often.  The  fact  that  she  has  mentally  covered  the  ground, 
and  taken  the  time  and  forethought  to  plan  her  work  and  put  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  has  so  impressed  it  upon  her  mind 
that  she  has  it  at  her  finger  tips,  so  to  speak. 

She  may  not  adhere  strictly  to  every  little  scheme  she 
has  thought  out,  even  a  lesson  may  vary  now  and  then,  and 
she  may  find  it  expedient  to  change  the  day's  plan  occasion- 
ally, for  one  never  knows  what  unexpected  occasions  may 
arise  and  give  opportunity  for  a  special  lesson,  but  the  general 
plan  is  acUiered  to.  Such  a  teacher  has  a  definite  aim  in  her 
mind  every  day.  She  knows  what  she  wants  to  do,  and  she 
nearly  always  does  it,  and  does  it  successfully. 
•  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  planning  than  seems  at 
^first  glance.  It  means  much.  The  teacher  who  plans  is 
like  the  general  of  a  great  army.  She  knows  —  and  provides 
for  —  the  weak  points  in  the  class  work.  She  is  in  a  position 
to  see  the  entire  field,  for  she  has  viewed  it  as  a  whole.  Then, 
to  come  down  to  everyday  work,  she  has  an  assurance  of 
power  about  her  that  cannot  fail  to  be  noticeable,  though  she 
herself  may  be  unconscious  of  it. 

She  has  good  order;  why?  Because  her  lessons  are  inter- 
esting, they  cannot  help  but  be  so,  for  she  knows  what  points 
to  bring  out  to  make  them  mteresting;  she  has  provided  for 
the  study  hours  or  busy  work  periods  —  her  planning  has 
enabled  her  to  correlate  her  seat  work  with  her  other  lessons, 
instead  of  giving  hap-hazard  work  to  be  done  at  these  times; 
there  is  litde  or  no  idling,  because  her  pupils  have  definite 
work  to  do,  and  children  are  seldom  disorderly  when  they 
have  a  certain  definite  something  to  occupy  them.  One  of 
the  main  causes  of  trouble  in  the  school-room  is  that  we  do  not 
provide  work  enough  to  keep  the  children  brsy,  and  thus  out 
of  mischief. 

The  teacher  who  plans  does  not  w  orry  to  ^ny  great  extent 
over  her  school  work.  She  may  —  and  often  does  —  work 
hard,  but  worry,  not  work,  is  the  great  enemy  to  human  happi- 
ness. She  knows  what  she  is  going  after,  and  she  has  pro- 
vided the  means  to  get  it.  She  doesn't  complain  ''That  the 
children  know  positively  nothing,"  because  she  is  morally 
sure  that  they  will  know  something  when  she  gets  through 
with  them.  She  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  so  when  the 
school  bell  rings  she  feels  no  trepidation.  When  she  dis- 
misses for  the  day,  she  is  like  the  Village  Blacksmith  of  poetic 
renown. 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 


The  daily  notebook  of  a  P^^^g  teacher  is  a  veritable 
treasure,  it  helps  her,  and  I  ^*-^f  .^^  doubt,  would  be  of  un- 
told value  to  many  others,  shouW  it  be  made  public  property. 

If  you  have  not  been  in  ^^  habit  of  plannmg  your 
woriL  for  at  least  a  month  ahead,  try  it.  If  you  are  not  more 
than  delighted  with  the  returns  in  the  way  of  easy  discipline 
— good  order,  satisfactory  recitations,  interested  pupilS;^ — if 
you  don't  find  that  you  are  imbued  with  a  greater  love  for 
the  profession,  and  the  children  have  not  grown  to  like 
school  much  more,  then  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  be- 
coming a  teacher.       

Araneida 

OUVE   WiNSHIP 

Little  Araneida  is  a  neighbor  of  mine,  and  one  whom  I 
didn't  like  when  I  first  made  her  acquaintance.  That  was 
long  ago,  and  since  I  know  her  better,  I  think  her  a  very  clever 
little  lady. 

She  isn't  like  us,  for  she  hasn't  any  neck.  But  she  has 
eyes  —  eight  of  than.  Some  of  her  relatives  haven't  so  many 
as  she  has,  though;  and  I've  heard  that  her  cave  cousms  are 
blind. 

She  has  eight  legs  and  two  pairs  of  jaws.  Just  think  what 
fun  she  could  have  running  and  eatingl  I  wouldn't  care, 
though,  for  her  food.  You  sec  she  is  a  great  hunter  and 
most  of  her  food  is  fresh  fly  meat,  which  ^e  never  stops  to 
cook.  She  even  eats  it  right  from  the  net  where  it  was 
caught. 

That  net  is  a  rather  dainty,  soft  gray  silky  affair  which 
she  spun  herself  with  her  own  spinnerets. 

Quite  a  fine  spinner  is  my  little  Araneida.  She  spins  her 
little  quilts  and  all  the  linings  of  her  bed.  Then  she  makes 
a  little  bag  shaped  somethmg  like  a  jug  and  into  this  she  lays 
her  eggs.    This  is  himg  among  the  twigs  on  wayside  bushes. 

Araneida  has  some  interesting  cousins.  One  of  them 
travf  b  whenever  he  wants  to  in  his  own  balloon  —  just  spins 
a  thread  and  lets  the  wind  carry  it  and  him  away  over  land  or 
sea.       s 

Another  cousin  lives  in  the  ground  in  a  tunnel  lined  with 
silk  and  covered  with  a  little  trap  door. 

Araneida's  folks  are  not  very  popular  with  our  people.  I 
don't  know  why  this  is  so,  for  she  is  pretty  good  to  u£.  She 
kills  msects  that  are  harmful  to  us,  and  lets  us  use  her  finely 
spun  thread  to  make  cloth  or  put  m  telescopes. 

Oh,  she  is  a  good  little  body  if  she  is  only  just  a  — spider. 


Alice  E.  Allen 
PVa//s,  Spanish  style  J=  138 
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A  Fish  Story 

I  know  a  pool  where  a 

speckled  trout 
Keeps  sailing  roxind  and 

round  about, 
So  spry  and  sly; 
From  the  top  of  his  head 

to  the  tip  of  his  tail 
He  looks  as  big — almost 

—  as  a  whale! 
To   catch    him   in   my 

dinner-pail 

Let's  go  and  try! 


The  Tax  Gatherer 
^*And   pray,   who    are 

ryou?" 
Said  the  violet  blue 
To  the  Bee,  with  surprise 
At  his  wonderful  size, 
In  her  eye-glass  of  dew. 

^*I,  madam,"  quoth  he, 
'''Am  a  publican  Bee, 
Collecting  the  tax 
On  honey  and  wax. 
Have  you  nothing  for 
mtr'—J.B.Tahh 


Great  Expectations 


H.  U  Jntng 


Studies  in  Literature 

Macdonald's  Poems  for  Children 
Anna  Wildman 

WILLIAM  BLAKE,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  were  child  lovers.  Can  George 
Macdonald,  who  also  wrote  poetry  for  children, 
take  place  beside  them?  To  those  who  have  read 
that  beautiful  story,  "At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  even 
to  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  "Baby,"  that  exquisitely 
tender  poem  contained  in  the  story,  any  question  of  the 
author's  love  for  little  people  will  seem  superfluo.s.  One 
critic  says  of  him:  "The  pure  and  tender  spirit  of  Mr.  Mac- 
donald makes  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  understand  children 
and  child-life." 

In  William  Burnet  Wright's  "Master  and  Man"  there  is 
described  a  little  scene  that  brings  us  nearer  to  Macdonald, 
the  father,  than  anything  else  I  have  found.  "During  the 
summer  of  1867,"  says  the  author,  "Miss  Charlotte  Cushman 
wrote  from  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  English  coast,  *  We 
saw  Macdonald,  who  is  Uvmg  m  a  cottage  here,  with  hosts 
of  children,  cross  over  the  breakwater  when  the  tide  was  just 
beginnmg  to  creep  over  it.  He  carried  one  baby  on  his  arm, 
led  another  by  the  hand,  and  a  third  toddler  held  on  by  the 
second.  We  watched  the  procession  breathlessly  as  you  may 
imagine.  They  arrived  safely  at  the  other  end,  where  the 
breakwater  ends  in  a  high  mass  of  rock.  Now  the  question 
arose  whether  they  would  attempt  the  return,  for  every  mo- 
ment the  tide  washed  heavier  over  and  between  the  huge 
stones  of  the  breakwater.  Presently  back  they  came,  almost 
blinded  by  the  spray  and  foam,  but  full  of  courage  and  pluck, 
not  one  of  them  thinking  or  betraying  the  least  sign  of  fear. 
The  baby  crowed  aloud  with  delight.  Macdonald  came  to 
me  afterwards.  "It  does  them  good,"  he  said.  "They  like 
it."'" 

George  Macdonald,  like  Stevenson,  was  bom  and  grew  up 
in  Scotland. 

What  the  Birds  Said  and  What  the  Birds  Sung 

"  I  will  sing  a  song, 

rm  the  owl." 
"Sing  a  song,  you  sing-song, 
Ugljr  fowl  I 
What  will  you  sing  about, 
Night  in  and  day  out?" 


"Sing  about  the  night 

I'm  the  owl." 
"  You  could  not  see  for  the  light, 
Stupid  fowl!" 
"  Oh  the  moon!    and  the  dew! 
And  the  sjiadowsl  —  tu-whoo!" 

*'l  will  sing  a  song, 

I'm  the  nightingale." 
"Sing  a  song,  long,  long,      , 
Little  Neverfail. 
What  will  you  sing  about, 
Day  in  or  day  out?" 

"Sing  about  the  light 

Gone  away; 

Down,  away,  and  out  of  sight. 

Wake  up,  day! 
For  the  day  is  not  dead. 
Only  gone  to  bed. " 

"I  will  sing  a  song, 

I'm  the  lark." 
"Sing,  sing.  Throat-strong, 
LitUe  KiU-the-darkl 
What  will  you  sing  about. 
Day  in  and  day  out?" 

"I  can  only  call; 

I  can't  think! 

Let  me  up  —  that's  ail  — 

For  a  drink! 
Thirsting  all  the  long  night  — 
Let  me  drink  the  light!" 

Is  it  light  or  dark  when  the  owl  says  he  will  sing?  Where 
is  he  ?  Tell  how  he  looks.  Is  he  an  "ugly  fowP '  ?  Who  an- 
swers the  owl?  Where  is  this  person?  Why  does  he  call 
the  owl  a  sing-song?  Can  the  owl  sing  ?  What  kind  of  noise 
does  he  make?  What  interesting  things  has  the  night  for 
owl  to  sing  about?  Have  you  seen  the  moonlight?  Have 
you  wet  your  feet  with  the  evening  dew  ?  Have  you  watched 
the  night  shadows? 

What  kind  of  bird  is  the  nightingale?  Why  it  is  called 
"little  Neverfail"?  How  does  it  sing?  What 'made  the 
light  vanish?    What  things  go  to  bed  with  the  day? 

Describe  the  lark.  Why  is  it  called  "little  kill-the-dark"  ? 
Does  it  "only  call*'?  j 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  you  know  and  tell  what  jjd^ 
think^each  one  sings  about.  ^^ 
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Little  White  Lily 

Little  white  Lily 

Sat  by  a  stone, 
Drooping  and  waiting 

Till  the  sun  shone. 
Little  white  Lily 

Sunshine  had  fed; 
Little  white  Lily 

Is  lifting  her  head. 

Little  white  Lily 

Said,  "It  is  good; 
Little  white  Lily's 

Clothing  and  food. 
Little  white  Lily 

Drest  like  a  bride  1 
Shining  with  whiteness 

And  crown W  beside!" 

Little  white  Lily 

Droopeth  in  pain, 
Waiting  and  waiting 

For  3ie  wet  rain. 
Little  white  Lily 

Holdeth  her  cup 
Rain  is  fast  falling 

And  filling  it  up. 

Little  while  Lily 

Said,  *'Good  again, 
When  I  am  thirsty 

To  have  nice  rainl 
Now  I  am  stronger. 

Now  I  am  cool; 
Heat  cannot  bum  me, 

My  veins  are  so  full!" 

Little  white  Lily 

Smells  very' sweet, 
On  her  head  sunshine, 

Rain  at  her  feet,    i  "• 
Thanks  to  the  sunshine! 

Thanks  to  the  rain! 
Little  white  Lil^ 

Is  happy  agaml 

What  kind  of  lily  was  the  little  white  Lily  ?  Tell  something 
about  the  place  where  she  was  growing.  What  time  of  year 
was  it?  What  kind  of  day  was  it  before  the  sun  shone? 
How  was  it  aftemvards?  Why  did  little  white  Lily  call  the 
sunshine  her  clothing  and  food  ?  What  is  her  crown  ?  Why 
does  the  lily  need  the  rain?  What  are  her  veins?  Tryl^to 
think  how  die  lily  smells.     Write  a  short  story  about  the  lily. 

Up  and  Down 

The  sun  is  gone  down, 

And  the  moon's  in  the  sky 
But  the  sun  will  come  up, 

And  the  moon  be  laid  by. 

The  flower  is  asleep, 

But  it  is  not  dead; 
When  the  morning  shines, 

It  will  lift  its  head. 
When  winter  comes, 

It  will  die  —  no,  no; 
It  will  only  hide 

From  the  frost  and  snow. 
Sure  is  the  summer. 

Sure  is  the  sun; 
The  night  and  the  winter  — 

Away  they  run! 

Imagine  you  are  standmg  at  a  window  looking  out  at  the 
night.  What  do  you  sec?  What  will  become  of  the  moon 
when  the  sun  rises?  How  and  why  does  the  flower  go  to 
sleep?  (See  Lesson  XIV.,  "Plant  Clocks,"  m  Julia  McNair 
Wright's  "Seaside  and  Wayside,"  Book  III.)  Can  you  name 
some  flowers  that  "hide  from  the  frost  and  snow"  m  winter 
time?  With  the  last  stanza  compare  Tennyson's  poem, 
"The  Throstle,"  of  which  the  closing  lines  are: 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 
And  all  the  winters  are  hidden. 


How  are  night  and  winter  alike? 


The  Wind  and  the  Moon 

Said  the  Wind  to  the  Moon,  "I  will  blow  you  out. 

You  stare 

In  the  air 

Like  a  ghost  in  a  chair, 
Always  looking  what  I  am  about. 
I  hate  to  be  watched;    I  will  blow  you  out." 


The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  out  went  the  Moon. 

So  deep 

On  a  heap 

Of  cloudless  sleep, 
Down  lay  the  Wind,  and  slumbered  soon  — 
Muttering  low  —  "I've  done  for  that  Moon." 

He  turned  in  his  bed;   she  was  there  again! 

On  high 

In  the  sky 

With  her  ghost  eye, 
The  Moon  shone  white  and  alive  and  plain . 
Said  the  Wind  —  "I  will  blow  you  out  again. " 

•  The  Wind  blew  hard,  and  the  Moon  grew  dim. 

With  my  sledge 

And  my  wedge 

I  have  knocked  ofiF  her  edge. 
If  only  I  blow  right  fierce  and  grim 
The  creature  will  soon  be  dinmier  than  dim." 

He  blew  and  he  blew,  and  she  thinned  to  a  thread. 

One  puff 

More  s  enough 

To  blow  her  to  snuff. 
One  good  puff  more  where  the  last  was  bred, 
And  glimmer,  glimi  will  go  the  thread. 

He  blew  a  great  blast,  and  the  thread  was  gone; 

In  the  air 

Nowhere 

Was  a  moonbeam  bare; 
Far  off  and  harmless  the  sky-stars  shone;- 
Sure  and  certain  the  Moon  was  gone! 

The  Wind  took  to  his  revels  once  more. 

On  down 

In  town 

Like  a  merry-mad  clown, 
He  leaped  and  halloed  with  whistle  and  roar. 
"What's  that?"    The  glimmering  thread  once  mere. 

He  flew  in  a  rage  —  he  danced  and  blew; 

But  in  vain 

Was  the  pain 

Of  his  bursting  brain, 
For  still  broader  the  moon-scrap  grew. 
The  broader  he  swelled  his  big  cheeks  and  ble^-. 

Slowly  she  grew  —  till  she  filled  the  night 

And  shone 

On  her  throne 

In  the  sky  alone, 
A  matchless,  wonderful,  silvery  light, 
Radiant  and  lovely,  the  queen  of  the  night. 

Said  the  Wind,  "What  a  marvel  of  power  am  I! 

With  my  breath, 

Good  faith, 

I  blow  her  to  death  — 
First  blew  her  away  right  out  of  the  sky  — 
Then  blew  her  in ;  what  strength  am  I. " 

But  the  Moon  knew  nothing  about  the  affair; 

For  high 

In  the  sky 

With  her  one  white  eye, 
Motionless  miles  above  the  air, 
She  had  never  heard  the  great  Wind  blare. 

If  you  were  looking  out  at  the  night  when  the  wind  was 
blowing,  what  could  you  say?  What  could  you  hear?  Why 
did  the  Wind  wish  to  blow  out  the  Moon? 

S.  2.,  1. 1.     Where  did  the  Moon  really  go? 

S.  3.  What  had  made  the  Moon  come  back?  Was  the 
Wind  easily  discouraged? 

S.  4.  What  does  the  Wind  mean  by  his  sledge  and  his 
wedge? 

S.  6.  What  are  the  moonbeams?  How  did  the  night  look 
when  the  Moon  was  hidden  ?    What  gave  a  little  light  ? 

S.  7.  Tell  some  of  the  revels  of  the  Wind.  For  his  revels 
by  day  see  ''The  Wind  in  a  Frolic,"  by  William  Hewitt. 

S.  8.  Could  you  draw  a  picture  to  show  how  the  Wind 
tried  to  blow  out  the  Moon  ? 

S.  9.     Can  you  learn  this  stanza? 

S.  10.  What  is  a  marvel?  Why  did  the  Wind  say  he  had 
blown  the  Moon  into  the  sky  when  he  had  tried  so  hard  to 
blow  her  out? 

S.  II.    How  many  miles  from  the  earth  is  the  moon? 
(About  225,000.     See  ''Seaside  an     Way-ii 
Write  the  story  of  "The  Wind  and  the  Moon. 
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Baby 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 
Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue  ? 
Out  oi  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin  ? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 
Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high  ? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 
Wliat  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss  ? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 
Where  did  you  get  this  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  ? 
Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands, 


Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew, 
But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 

This  poem,  so  dainty  and  sweet,  needs  little  comment.  If 
children  can  understand  it  at  all,  they  can  do  so  with  little 
help.  For  the  very  little  people  it  seems  to  me  to  possess  less 
interest  then  "Little  White  Lily,"  or  "The  Wind  and  the 
Moon."  A  few  of  the  stanzas,  however,  might  well  be  memo- 
rized, and  the  children  might  write  short  compositions  entitled 
"A  Baby  that  I  Know." 

Macdonald's  child  poetry  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  perfection 
of  Tennyson's,  the  musical  quality  of  Blake's,  or  the  genuine 
child  spirit  of  Stevenson's,  yet  it  has,  combined  with  its 
thoughtfulness,  a  simplicity  and  a  beauty  of  its  own,  making 
it  worthy  of  study. 


June  Reading  Lessons 

Lulu  G.  Parker 

Write  these  upon  the  board.    The  repetition  of  words  is  an 
excellent  drill. 
What  ami? 
I  have  six  legs. 
I  have  two  wings. 
I  get  my  food  from  the  flowers. 
I  live  in  a  house  of  wood. 
Sometimes  I  live  in  a  hole  in  a  tree. 
I  make  honey.  (Honey  Bee.) 


What  am  I? 
I  come  from  the  North. 
I  come  from  the  South. 
I  come  from  the  East. 
I  come  from  the  West.  '^ 
Sometimes  I  am  warm.     . ' 
Sometimes  I  am  cool. 
Sometimes  I  bring  rain. 
I  make  the  pin-wheels  go. 


(Wind.) 


What  ami? 

I  may  be  pink. 

I  may  be  white. 

I  may  be  yellow. 

I  may  be  red. 

I  grow  in  the  garden. 

I  grow  by  the  road. 

I  smell  sweet. 

I  am  beautiful. 

Sometimes  I  have  five  petals. 

Sometimes  I  have  many  petals. 

What  ami? 

I  am  the  time  to  play. 

Pv  t  away  your  books. 

Lock  the  school-house  door. 

Say  good-byfe  to  your  teacher. 

What  am  I? 

I  bring  warm  days. 

I  bring  the  summer. 

I  bring  roses  and  summer  birds. 

I  bring  vacation.  '    Digitized  by 


(Rose.) 


(Vacation.) 
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A  Trio  of  Vacations 

Anna  J.  Pelton 

THE  last  general  teachers'  meeting  had  been  held. 
The  weary  participators  dragged  themselves  into  the 
June  simshine,  carrying  with  them  note-books  filled 
with  a  list  of  the  diings  to  be  reported  before  the 
final  closing  day:  Reports  on  cQndition  of  text  books;  supplies 
needed  for  the  ensuing  year;  promotions;  double  promotions; 
per  cent  promoted;  per  cent  of  failures;  causes  of  failures. 
Truly  the  list  was  appalling. 

Miss  A.  joined  the  group  of  waitmg  teachers.  "Let's 
walk  home,"  she  suggest^.  *'It's  too  glorious  a  day  to  ride. 
I'm  sure  if  we  take  the  car  we'll  still  be  so  tired  that  we'll 
tumble  into  bed  without  our  dinners." 

"Do  you  think  that  a  sense  t>f  hunger  will  reduce  our  afflic- 
tions?" asked  the  Weary  One. 

"Certainly,"  Miss  A.  laughed,  "for  it  will  add  the  joy  of 
eating  to  that  of  sleeping.  And,  girls,  you  never  would  guess 
what  I  was  doing  last  night.  Taking  an  mventory 
<rf  my  financial  assets  to  set.  what  kind  of  a  vacation 
I  can  afford. " 

"You're  lucky  if  you  find  you  can  afford  to  take  any," 
sighed  the  Weary  One.     "It's  more  than  I  can  do." 

"I  can't  tell  about  my  finances  just  yet,  but  I'll* 
have  a  vacation  if  I  have  to  travel  around  the  country 
selling  patent  frying  pans  in  order  to  do  so. " 

"You  are  right,"  agreed  the  Sunny  One.  "You 
wrong  yourself,  the  next  year's  children,  and  the  people 
who  employ  you  if  you  do  not  recuperate.  I  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  injuring  myself  when  the  doctor 
mformed  me  that  I  must  either  have  a  complete  change, 
or  take  a  year's  rest. " 

"Which  did  you  decide  to  do?"  asked  Miss  A. 

"The  change.  That  was  when  I  went  to  Europe, 
three  y^ars  ago. " 

"It  sounds  good.  Do  tell  us  about  it,"  begged  the 
Weary  One. 

"Well,  you  see,  I  had  saved  some  money,  intending  to 
invest  in  real  estate,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  tonic  for 
worn-out  nerves  and  a  tired  body  would  be  a  better  in- 
vestment.    A  friend  and  I  made  the  trip  by  ourselves. 


I  always  have  enjoyed  the  commercial  side  of  life,  conse' 
quently  the  business  part  of  the  journey  fell  to  me.  My  mos 
interesting  experiences  happened  while  dickering  for  rooms, 
or  hiring  conveyances.  Of  course  if  one  dislikes  such  woric 
it  is  better  for  him  to  go  with  a  supervised  party. 

"Above  all  things  be  careful  of  your  choice  of  traveling 
companions.  My  idea  of  a  capital  traveling  mate  is  one  who 
has  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  is  not  annoyed  by  inconveniences, 
and  is  liberal  minded  in  her  judgment  of  people.  Such  a 
companion  makes  a  trip  doubly  interesting. 

"The  week  after  school  closed  we  sailed  for  Italy  —  our 
only  stop  being  Gibraltar.  On  shipboard  we  made  such 
pleasant  acquaintances.  When  we  ran  across  them,  after- 
ward, as  we  did  several  times  during  the  summer,  it  seemed 
like  meeting  old  friends. 

"The  month  spent  in  Italy  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  interesting.  We  landed  at  Naples  and  I  could  have 
spent  my  entire  vacation  there  and  in  the  surrounding  country. 
We  practically  lived  out  of  doors,  spendmg  days  at  Pompeii, 
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Vesuvius,  Sorento,  Amalfi  and  the  Isle  of  Capri.  The  long 
tramps  brought  weariness  to  our  muscles,  but  excellent  appe- 
tites and  eight  hours  of  sound  sleep  each  night.  Nerves  were 
soon  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*'The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  mterested  us 
greatly.  We  were  up  betimes  m  the  mommg  to  see  the  goat 
herder  as  he  milked  the  pension's  supply  of  milk  before  the 
door  —  his  helper  takmg  the  bottles  that  were  lowered  from 
fifth  and  sixth  story  windows.  We  bought  fruit  from  the  early 
morning  vender,  and  saw  whence  our  rolls  for  breakfast  came. 

''As  we  strolled  along  the  by-ways  we  marveled  at  the 
strength  of  the  women  who  carried  upon  their  heads  baskets 
heavily  laden  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Also,  more  than 
once,  our  hearts  were  filled  with  pity  as  we  passed  women  who 
were  acting  as  brakes  for  the  heavy  two-wheeled  wagons. 
They,  however,  seemed  quite  cheerful. 

"Usually  we  were  so  tired  that  we  did  not  care  to  go  out 
evenings,  but  preferred  to  sit  on  our  little  balcony  and  watch 
the  fiery-tempered  natives  who  thronged  the  street  below, 
and  listen  to  the  plaintive  music  of  the  wandering  minstrels. 

"Our  glimpse  of  Neapolitan  life  made  such  a  favorable 
impression  on  us  that  it  was  with  considerable  regret  that  we 
moved  on  to  Florence.  My  companion  enjoyed  German 
and  Holland  life  more  than  Italian.  The  country  towns, 
with  their  zigzag  streets  and  quaintly  dressed  inhabitants, 
e^ecially  appealed  to  her. 

"Our  kodak  served  us  well,  not  for  the  taking  of  fine 
buildings;  those  could  be  purchased,  but  for  preserving  the 
little  mcidences  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  pictures  have 
since  been  much  enjoyed  by  the  upper  grade  children  m  their 
geography  work,  while  at  Thanksgiving  time  the  Holland 
views  are  dear  to  the  little  people. 

"We  found  no  difficulty  in  making  ourselves  understood  in 
any  of  the  foreign  countries,  though  I  confess  that  it  did  seem 
good  to  speak  die  mother  tongue  in  England.  I  went  back 
to  teaching  the  day  after  I  arrived  home  and  have  not  missed 
a  day  of  school  smce. " 

"Where  did  you  spend  your  vacation  last  year,  Miss  A.?" 
asked  the  Wearv  One. 


"Well,  I  have  spent  most  of  my  vacations  in  travel,  but  last 
winter  I  agreed  with  a  friend  of  mine  that  at  the  rate  many  of 
us  spent  our  last  dollar  the  poor  farm  was  liable  to  be  over- 
crowded with  teachers.  We  decided  to  look  around  for  a 
little  investment. 
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"A  five-acre  tract  of  water  front  property  with  a  magnificent 
view  and  one  acre  of  young  orchard  suited  me.  It  is  fifteen 
miles  from  the  city,  but  in  summer  transportation  facilities 
are  good.    My  friend  bought  the  adjoining  tract. 

"I  had  never  lived  on  a  farm,  but  I  had  some  ideas  that  I 
had  always  wanted  to  try.  Every  week  end  from  February 
to  October  was  spent  on  the  place.  The  land  in  the  orchard 
was  planted  in  garden  truck,  and  small  fruit  was  set  out. 
Also,  a  partnership  horse  and  buggy  were  added  to  our  equip- 
ment. The  last  purchase  as  well  as  the  land  was  paid  for  in 
monthly  installments.  The  fn  it  and  j/egetables  were  marketed 
at  the  country  hotels  and  s  mmer  homes,  people  being  only 
too  gUd  to  get  choice  varieties." 

**Is  there  a  house  on  the  place?**  asked  the  Sunny  One. 

"Yes.  We  call  it  the  *Shack-a-low.*  I  wanted  to  leave 
my  things  year  in  and  year  out,  so  a  tent  would  not  do.  The 
*  Shack-a-low '  was  built  as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  is  ten 
by  eighteen  feet  with  an  eight  by  eighteen  porch.  A  large 
tent  room  opening  on  to  the  porch  furnishes  sleeping  ac- 
commodations. The  place  has  been  a  rendezvous  for  my 
friends. 

"I  painted  the  house  myself.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
cheapest,  picked  up  second-hand,  though  many  pieces  were 
hunted  out  of  attics  by  my  friends  who  live  at  home. 

"This  year  I  have  planted  my  acre  in  peas.  I  intend 
selling  them  wholesale.  Last  year  I  found  more  profit  in 
peas  than  other  vtgetables.  That  will  give  me  the  month  of 
August  free.*' 

"Did  you  cut  even?**  inquired  the  Weary  One. 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  kept  our  family  of  three  in  fruit  and  vege- 
tables the  entire  year,  paid  for  the  care  of  the  land,  and  had 
fifty  dollars  profit.** 

"Now,  Weary  One,  tell  us  what  you  did  last  summer?** 


"I  have  so  many  depending  on  me  that  I  have  little  left  for 
vacations.  I  repaired  text  books  part  of  the  time  —  that  gave 
me  some  extra  money.  A  friend  told  me  of  the  "Moun- 
taineers** and  I  determined  to  job  them  in  their  ascent  of 
Glacier  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Cascades.  The 
club  offers  a  three  weeks'  outing  for  forty  dollars.  It  is  com- 
posed of  about  four  hundred  men  and  women,  mosdy  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  people,  who  love  the  mountains,  the 
valleys,  the  forests  —  in  fact,  everything  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature.  One  thing  I  liked  about  the  members:  it  didn't 
matter  what  position  in  society  they  held  when  at  home,  at 
camp  they  were  good  mixers. 

"Fifty-seven  made  the  ascent.  Such  fun  as  we  had, 
especially  on  the  try-out  trips  which  were  preparatory  to  the 
final  effort.  It's  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  of  die  won- 
ders of  that  last  climb.  It  was  a  glorious  panorama  of  azure 
sky  and  snowy  peaks.  We  gazed  with  awe  at  the  immense 
glaciers  with  their  deep  crevasses,  moving  imperceptibly 
down  the  valley.  Never  before  had  I  beheld  such  splendor. 
Our  leaders  were  so  careful  that  anyone  obeying  orders  was 
in  no  danger. 

"It  took  us  six  hours  and  a  half  to  make  the  assent,  but 
coasting  shortened  the  return  to  two  hours.  You  know  the 
club  intends  climbing  Mount  Adams  this  year,  going,  possibly, 
by  the  way  of  St.  Helen's.  Adams  has  an  altitude  of  12,436 
feet,  two  thousand  feet  higher  than  Glacier  Peak.  I  do  so 
want  to  go,  but  have  a  chance  to  teach  summer  school. " 

"Don't  do  it!"  exclaimed  the  Surmy  One  and  Miss  A.  in 
a  breath. 

"You're  all  tired  out,"  the  latter  continued.  "Yet  you 
would  take  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you.  Come  down  to 
the  *  Shack-a-low '  this  week  end  and  we'll  talk  over  the 
Adams'  trip.    Perhaps  I  can  manage  to  go  with  you." 


The  Zigzag  Streets  of  Germany 

My  Jewels 

Susan  M.  Kane 


In  London  is  a  tower  gray, 

Where  kings  and  que«is  their  jewels  keep; 
A  soldier  guards  them  night  and  day 

And  at  them  you  may  only  peep. 

I  have  a  tower  all  my  own. 

It  stands  before  my  ver\^  door. 
On  it  each  year  are  jewels  grown, 

Each  year  it  gives  me  more  and  more. 


Each  tiny  little  dark-brown  case 
Is  opened  with  a  goldtn  key. 

See!  round  white  blossoms  soft  like  lace, 
And  these  are  pearls  so  fair  for  me. 

A  gentle  wind  —  snowflakes  in  May  ? 

Such  jewels,  fit  for  any  queen  I    ^^ 
All  set  in  russet  gold  are  they,     '\,^ 

And  there!    I  have  my  emeralds'gr^n. 


Then  from  my  tower's  walls  so  fair 
Small  slender  hands  reach  down  to  me, 

Bright  corals,  garnets,  rubies  rare, 
All  jewels  of  my  cherry  tree. 
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Teaching  the  Scales 

WiNiTRED  Wilbur 

OME  day,  when  the  wee  lads  and  lassies  have  been 
singing  up  and  down  the  scale,  try  one  of  the  Mother 
Goose  jingles  with  the  "music."  "Rain,  Ram," 
makes  a  good  on?  to  commence  with: 


qr=arrt3 


Pe^^^Pf^P^ 


Rain,     rain,      go       a  -  way,   Conae     a  -  gain     an 


— » '-- 


oth    -  er       day  I    Rain,     rain,      go         a  -  way. 


Come        a    -    gain         an    -    oth 


day  I 


I  find  that  the  children  are  very  keenly  interested  m  adapt- 
mg  the  different  jingles  to  the  ascending  and  descending 
scale.  By  clapping  the  time,  they  learn  how  the  rhythm 
varies  to  accommodate  the  words;  they  also  have  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  has  a  real  working 
value  in  song-making.  The  followmg  list  gives  some  of  our 
favorites: 

1  Jack,  Be  Nimble. 

2  Little  Boy  Blue. 

3  Little  Bo-Peep. 

4  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep. 

5  Ride  a  Cock  Horse. 

6  Humpty-Dumpty. 

7  Sing  a  Sour  of  Sixpence. 

8  Jack  and  JiU. 

9  The  Crooked  Man. 

10    Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son. 

II  There  was  an  Old  Woman. 

12  Little  Jack  Homer. 

13  Lady  Bug,  Lady  Bug. 

14  Simple  Simon. 

15  Rock-a-bye  Baby. 

These  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  ones  we  have  tried.  We 
often  have  a  period  of  vdunteer  solos,  when  different  children 
advance  to  the  front  m  turn,  and  each  sings  some  jingle  to  the 
scale — often  the  wee  songster  has  thought  up  one  over  night, 
and  is  delighted  to  surprise  us  with  it.  We  try  every  rhyme 
that  is  suggested,  for  we  can  always  get  the  words  and  music 
to  fit  some  way.    As: 


Lit  -  tic    Boy    Blue,    come  blow     your    horn,  The 


W^S^^^^'^^ 


cow*8    in     the  mead- ow,    the  sheep's  in      the    com! 


^I—^ 


'^E^^^^^m^ 


Where    is      the    boy      that  cares  for     the  sheep  ?  He's 


^^^m 


i^lsq:::: 


un  -  der      the     hay  -  stack,  fast 


sleep  1 


(It  will  be  noted  that  in  order  to  shorten  the  second  line 
sufficiently,  we  have  to  take  a  Little  Boy  Blue  who  has  care 
of  but  one  cow  and  one  sheep.)  [—J^i 

"Mistress  Mary,  Quite  Contrary,'*  has  to  end:    E  E7^'^ 
or  with  a  tied  note  at  the  end  of  each  couplet.  ^^^^ 

The  children  like  to  sing  these  jingles  antiphonally.  Take 
"Jack  Be  Nimble,"  for  example.  First  the  children  are 
divided  into  two  divisions,  and  sent  to  opposite  sides  of  the 
room.  The  first  division  sings  up  the  scale,  and  then  with- 
out any  hesitation  or  loss  of  time  the  second  division  must 
take  up  the  descendmg  scale  and  repeat  the  jingle,  going 


down.  We  then  divide  the  rhyme  into  four  parts,  the  first 
di^sion  of  the  class  smging,  "Jack,  be  nimble!  Jack,  be 
quick  1"  the  second  division  singing  "Jack,  jump  over  he 
candle  stick!"  This  finished  the  ascendmg  scale,  so  the  first 
division  repeats  their  line,  gomg  down  £e  scale,  and  the 
second  division  takes  their  line  up  promptly  and  completes 
the  "song."  We  then  sing  it  by  eights,  the  first  division 
smging  "Jack,  be  nimble!"  the  second  one  going  on  with 
"Jack,  be  quick!"  the  first  division  continumg  with  "Jack, 

jump  over  the "  and  the  second  division  completing  with 

"candle-stick!"  Then  they  repeat  the  jingle  similarly,  on 
the  descending  scale.  Another  way  they  like  to  sing  alternately 
is  by  dividing  the  class  every  time  we  divide  the  rhyme,  so 
that  when  the  jingle  is  separated  into  fours,  there  will  be 
four  divisions  of  children,  each  m  a  different  part  of  the 
room,  ready  to  take  up  their  line  when  it  comes  to  them,  and 
carry  the  scale  on  to  the  next  division.  And  when  the  rhyme 
is  broken  up  into  eight  parts,  there  will  be  eight  divisions  of 
children  singing  it,  each  division  having  one  turn.  This  is 
as  good  as  any  sense-training  game  for  developing  alertness 
and  promptness,  and  much  more  mteresting  than  many  of 
the  so-called  sense-trainmg  devices. 

We  also  sing  the  scale  with  "la"  and  "  ta,"  the  latter  being 
especially  good  for  the  fast  time.*  And  we  sing  the  jingles 
up  and  down  the  ladder,  stair-steps,  and  to  the  plain  scale 
on  the  board,  remaining  as  long  as  necessary  at  each  d^ee 
of  the  staff.  Then  I  "la,  la"  the  scale  through,  up  and 
down,  and  the  children  clap  the  time  and  tell  me  what 
jingle  I  had  in  mind  when  I  sang  it. 

After  all  this  drill,  later  in  the  year  I  write  one  of  the 
adapted  scales  on  the  board,  and  the  children  puzzle  out 
which  jingle  it  fits.  In  this  way,  they  unconsciously  learn  to 
read  notes  on  the  staff.  For  instance,  I  would  write  the  fol- 
lowing scale  on  the  board,  previous  to  the  recitation,  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  children  in  class  time.  Or,  if  I  prefer,  I  write 
it  out  while  they  follow  along,  trying  to  ascertab  which  jingle 
it  represents.  (For  this  work,  I  have  a  staff  painted  on  the 
board.)  I  take  care  not  to  write  the  scale  in  the  same  key 
every  time,  but  vary  it  at  will. 

Children,  what  rhyme  does  this  scale  sing  ? 


A^ 


V-^ 


•1^ 


:^  -0- 


t-t=t^- 


a 


(Addendum    The  following  scales  show  the  variations  in  time 
and  note-grouping  to  accomm^ate  the  different  jingles.) 


^w^tMr3jm^^i 


Jack,  be  nim  -  ble  I  Jack,be  quick  I  Jackoump  o  -  ver  the 


-><- 


"-F 


-F  f  --P 


r_^_ 


can  -  die  -  stick  I  jack,  be    nim  -  ble  !  Jack,  be   quick  I 


-^^ 


g 


Jack,  jump    *  o   -    ver     the       can    -   die  -  stick  ! 


i  i 


^-^^^^ 


^^i^E^ 


Baa,      baa.  Black  Sheep, Have  you     an  -  y      wool? 


^^ 


Yes        ^r,        yes         rir,      three      bags       full. 


i 


I* 


^ 


-j-j-i 


One       for      my     mas  -  ter,    one      for     my  dame, 


IJlQLtlZGf  • 

One     for    the    lit  -  tie  boy  that  lives     in    the  lane. 
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^^^^g^^^l 


Jack      and       Jill      went      up       the      hill,     To 


^^^#^^^ 


■£ 


I 


get       a     pail     of      wa  •  ter.     Jack    fell    down,  and 


-^ 


::=t- 


^ 


m 


broke  his  crown,  and   Jill    came  tumb-  ling     af   -    ter. 


tejj^  J'  j's^-=i=^ 


g 


There     was       a      crook  •  ed      man,      and       he 


^Jjg^^^fc^ 


-*     0-.0- 


=t=t 


£ 


went  a  crook-ed  mile;  He  found  a  crook -ed    six- pence  a 


-.1 


^ 


gainst  a  crook-ed  stile.    He  bought  a  crook-ed    cat    that 


^ 


caught 


crook  -  ed      mou8e«     And      they 


pLJiULJ'..  JLg^^^ga 


all    lived  to-geth-er     in     a     lit  •  tie  crook-ed  house. 


r-i^-n 


^m 


fK     s  -r^ 


■9 — m~ 


£ 


Sing    a* song  o*  six*  pence,  a    pock-et  full    of    rye; 


Four  -  and-  twen  •  ty  black  -  birds  baked    in      a     pie. 


■^ 


When  the  pie  was    o  -pen^  the  birds  be-  gan  to  sing  I 


^^^^^^Pft^:! 


Was  •  n't  that    a  dain-ty  dish  to    set  be  •  fore  a    king  ? 
This  little  couplet  is  also  good  because  it  is  simple: 


=f" 


Who        will 


EifeiS 


smg 


of 


the       spring  ? 


— ^ k- 


li 


I "   says    Pus  -  sy      Wil    -   low.    Who     will      sing 


-± 


-^ 4: 

of      the   spring  ?**!*'    says   Pus   -  sy     Wil   -   low. 


IIB 


Two  Little  Boys 

Two  little  boys 

With  two  little  boats 

Went  down  by  the  shore  to  play. 

They  had  two  tin  men, 

Five  marbles  or  ten 

For  a  shipload  to  send  down  the  bay. 

A  naughty  breeze 

Roving  over  the  seas, 

Caught  each  little  ship  by  the  sail, 

And  whisked  it  away 

Right  over  the  bay 

Which  ended  their  play  with  a  wail. 


Some  Suggestions  for  G)llecting 
Material 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

MANY  teacher  are  handicapped  by  not  having  suffi- 
cient material  to  use.    Frequently  the  city  teacher 
hears  a  teacher  from  a  rural  school  say,  "You  can 
do  so  much  more  than  we,  for  you  have  so  much 
material  with  which  to  work."    This  is  true,  but  there  are 
many  things  which  these  teachers  might  have  'without  money 
and  without  price.' 

Perhaps  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  may  be  secured  with 
little  or  no  expense  would  be  helpful. 

During  the  summer  months,  musk-melon  seeds  may  be 
saved  and  colored  a  variety  of  colors  by  using  Easter  egg 
dyes.  These  may  be  put  to  many  uses  during  the  year,  such  as 
tracing  of  letters  and  words,  making  of  borders,  designs,  etc. 

Water-melon  seeds  are  also  good  for  design  work.  Wheat 
and  com  may  even  be  used  in  the  same  way  if  necessary, 
though  the  colored  seeds  are  preferable. 

If  you  have  never  tried  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
willing  children  are  to  cooperate  in  all  you  suggest  Ask 
them  to  collect  pasteboard  boxes.  If  any  of  these  are  colored, 
cut  them  into  one  inch  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
design  work. 

Use  the  thinnest  piece  for  patterns.  Tablet  backs  may 
be  saved  for  the  same  piu^wse.  Sets  of  patterns  may  be  made 
for  each  month  as  turkeys,  piunpkins,  Pilgrims  and  Indians 
for  November;  bells,  stars,  sheep,  camels,  donkeys  and 
reindeer  for  December;  Eskimos,  igloos,  seals  and  bears 
for  January;  flags,  hatchets,  elephants,  lions  and  eagles  for 
February;  wind-mills  and  wooden  shoes  for  March.  These 
patterns  will  furnish  material  for  many  seat  work  periods. 

Little  can  be  done  without  scissors,  so  if  after  appealing 
to  your  trustee  you  do  not  get  them,  see  if  you  can't  get  the 
children  to  bring  a  small  pair  from  home.  You  may  even 
go  farther  and  suggest  a  fcK>x  of  colors,  for  if  able  to  secure 
these  you  can  work  wonders. 

The  teacher  who  has  all  the  paper  she  wants  to  use  never 
realizes  what  the  expense  would  be  if  she  had  to  furnish  it 
all  herself.  Paper  is  indeed  a  large  item  in  the  list  of  supplies 
and  how  to  get  enough  for  our  needs  is  a  problem.  This 
difficulty  may  be  partially  solved  by  asking  the  children  to 
save  wrapping  paper  at  home.  It  may  be  ironed  out,  if 
necessary,  before  using  it.  This  can  be  used  for  the  cutting 
lessons.  The  colored  pieces  may  be  cut  into  squares  the  size 
of  the  regular  folding  squares  and  used  for  the  folding  lessons. 

At  any  camera  supply  store,  teachers  can  get  Ae  black 
paper  which  comes  aroimd  films,  for  when  films  are  developed 
the  paper  is  thrown  away.    This  would  do  for  silhouettes. 

Very  often  scraps  of  colored- paper  may  be  obtained  at  a 
printing  office  if  we  but  ask  for  them.  Out  of  these,  the 
ingenious  teacher  can  plan  things  for  special  days,  as  Christ- 
mas, Washington's  Birthday,  Valentine  Day,  Easter,  etc. 

A  wall-paper  sample  book,  which  can  be  secured  at  a  wall 
paper  house  for  the  asking,  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
material.  Every  part  of  it  will  be  usable,  front,  back,  inside. 
Very  often  the  front  is  a  piece  of  oil-cloth.  This  may  be 
cut  into  7x7  inch  squares.  These  may  then  be  cut  as  paper 
mats  are  cut.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  possible  to  secure  wooden 
slats,  which  are  the  most  durable  for  weaving  these  mats,  but 
you  can  substitute  pasteboard  strips  which  will  do  very  well. 
It  is  weU  to  look  through  the  book  carefully  to  see  just  what 
it  contains,  then  plan  your  work  accordingly.  It  will  supply 
all  your  needs  for  Christmas  gift-making. 

If  there  are  any  dark  green  or  red  ingrain  samples,  use 
them  for  paper  mats.  •These  may  be  folded  into  cornucopias, 
boxes  and  baskets  for  holding  nuts,  candy,  etc.  If  your  book 
does  not  contain  either  of  these  use  the  samples  of  plain  ceiling 
paper  which  it  will  doubtless  contain.  Combine  colors  which 
blend  well.  Some  of  the  samples  may  be  used  in  making 
covers  for  Christmas  booklets. 

In  February,  the  wall  paper  book  will  furnish  sufficient 
material  for  valentines  and  what  beautiful  ones  it  makes 
possible!    During  March,  wind  mills  or  pin  wheels,  as  theyj  >^ 
are  sometimes  called,  may  be  made.     In  April,  beautiful  1^^ 
Japanese  lanterns,  fans,  and  parasols  may  be  made  out  of 
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the  samples  having  floral  designs,  l^ese  may  be  used  for 
decorating  the  room,  for  even  a  rural  school-room  may  be 
made  attractive  if  some  ingenuity  be  used. 

There  will  be  sufficient  material  left  for  the  making  of  May 
baskets.  They  may  be  woven  mats  folded  and  having 
handles  fastened  to  them.  Seed  boxes  in  which  each  child's 
seeds  are  kept  may  be  made  from  scraps  which  are  left. 

It  will  furnish  any  amount  of  material  for  booklet  covers. 
During  the  last  month  of  school  the  best  work  of  each  child 
may  be  fastened  together  and  a  cover  of  wall  paper  made  for 
it.  If  any  of  the  samples  are  patterns  of  roses,  tulips,  daffo- 
dils, or  any  other  flower,  they  may  be  cut  out  and  used  in 
making  blackboard  borders.  Cut  out  the  flowers  and  paste 
them  across  the  top  of  the  blackboard.  Draw  a  straight 
line  with  green  chalk  under  the  flowers.  For  some  flowers, 
a  lattice  work  of  green  chalk  in  among  them  would  be  very 
effective. .  These  few  suggestions  but  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  a  sample  wall-paper  book  can  be  put. 

Do  not  destroy  any  picture  cards  or  calendars  which  the 
children  may  bring  you  from  time  to  time.  The  picture 
cards  may  be  cut  up  into  "puzzle  pictures."  They  may  be 
put  into  envelopes  and  used  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  children  may  be  told  to  put  their  "puzzle"  together 
and  for  oral  language  work  be  required  to  tell  the  story  their 
picture  suggests.  At  another  time,  they  may  be  told  to  write 
the  storyl.  The  calendars  make  excellent  number  material. 
The  children  may  cut  out  the  squares  containing  the  figures. 
This  will  serve  a  good  training  in  accuracy. 

At  another  time,  they  may  cut  out  squares  of  cardboard 
upon  which  to  paste  the  figures,  thus  making  them  more 
durable.  These  may  then  be  put  into  boxes  and  used  in  mak- 
ing number  combinations. 

It  is  well  to  ask  for  empty  thread  boxes  at  a  dry  goods  store. 
In  them  can  be  put  various  material  to  be  used  from  time  to 
time.  Each  child  should  be  responsible  for  the  box  given  him, 
for  by  doing  this  he  is  learning  to  take  care  of  things  not  his 
own  as  well  as  his  own,  a  lesson  which  many  people  have 
never  learned.  During  the  fall  months,  maple  tree  seeds  and 
acorns  may  be  gathered  and  put  into  boxes  This  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  supply  of  nimiber  material. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  buttons  with  two  or  four  perfora- 
tions in  them  and  let  the  children  string  them  for  number 
work.  These  strings  of  buttons  can  often  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  number  work. 


Coarse  tooth-picks  dyed  with  Easter  egg  dyes  are  splendid 
number  material.  These  might  be  colored  when  coloring 
the  musk  melon  seeds. 

Paste  seems  indispensable  in  our  work^  but  the  question 
how  to  get  it  need  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  Let 
each  child  make  his  own  paste  at  home,  using  flour  and  water. 
They  will  be  glad  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of  making  things. 

Catalogues  of  various  kinds  are  very  iiseful.  Ask  for  seed 
catalogues  at  a  grocery  or  hardware  store.  Pictures  of  flowers., 
fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  cut  out  of  these.  They  may  be 
used  as  models  for  form  and  coloring.  As  suggestions  for 
"true  stories"  or  fairy  tales  as  "Cinderella  and  the  Pimipkin 
Coach,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  etc.,  these  catalogues 
are  useful. 

Farm  joiurnals  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  usable 
material  as  pictures  of  sheep,  horses,  etc.  From  fashion 
magazines  may  be  cut  pictiures  of  children.  These  will 
furnish  good  material  for  coloring.  The  children  may  be 
allowed  to  paste  in  a  small  blank  book  all  the  pictures  which 
are  cut  and  colored  nicely.  This  form  of  seat  work  will  be  a 
perennial  joy  to  the  children  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful 
teacher  will  yield  good  results. 

When  our  mothers  were  little  girls,  they  did  fancy  work 
which  can  be  used  as  fascinating  seat  work.  Take  an  empty 
spool,  drive  four  pins  around  the  hole  in  the  center  so  as  to 
form  a  square.  Let  each  child  bring  some  bright  colored 
Saxony  yam  from  home,  then  show  them  how  to  knit  on  this 
little  frame.  Use  a  pin  for  a  needle  and  a  most  beautiful 
cord  can  be  made.  When  two  yards  of  this  has  been  made, 
sew  it  together  for  a  mat.  Patience  and  carefulness^are 
lessons  that  can  thus  be  beautifully  taught 

Com  stalks,  and  by  this  we  mean  the  small  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  which  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
may  be  used  in  making  a  number  of  things  By  using  pins 
to  fasten  the  pieces  together,  doll  furniture,  baskets,  etc., 
may  be  made. 

We  need  not  do  without  pictures  for  our  work.  Enough 
small  pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  may  be  cut  from 
educational  journals.  For  merely  the  asking,  pictiures  may  be . 
had  that  will  be  helpful  in  our  geography  and  history  work. 
Watch  for  advertisements  having  pictures  of  Indians,  Dutch, 
children,  etc.  Railroad  guides  often  contain  pictures  that  can 
be  used  in  the  geography  work.  Who  will  not  agree  that  the 
old  adage  is  true,  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way"? 


Birthday  Verses 


^'t 


The  child  of  June 
Just  like  a  rose, 

Takes  happiness 
Where'er  she  goes. 


July's  dear  child 
The  sweetest  part 

Of  summer  keeps 
Within  her  heart. 


The  August  child        ^^^  j 

The  secret  finds.     (   ^r\r\CS\c> 
f  tinted  shells,    by  VnUU)^  IV^ 


Of 


Of  waves  and  winds. — Alice  E.^AUen 
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The  Use  of  Phonics  in  Learning 
to  Read 

Annie  Klingensmith 

IN  the  course  of  their  sound  work,  the  children  of  the 
first  grade  had  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
not  in  order.  For  aught  they  knew  Z  began  the  pro- 
cession and  A  brought  up  the  rear.  This  seemed  no 
great  matter,  for  where  in  life  would  anybody  ever  need  to 
know  the  alphabet  in  order?  But  Miss  A.  went  into  the 
public  library  and  found  a  dozen  pupils  from  a  higher  grade 
endeavoring  to  consult  the  encyclopedias.  All  they  could 
do  was  to  begin  at  the  first  volume  in  the  row  and  look  at  each 
one  till  they  came  to  the  desired  letter.  The  books  were  out 
of  place  and  this  made  it  more  puzzling  to  boys  and  girls  who 
had  never  learned  an3rthing  so  old-fashioned  as  the  alphabet 
in  its  own  proper  order  oC  succession.  As  to  being  able  to 
comprehend  alphabetical  order  beyond  the  first  letter  of  the 
work,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Large  boys  and  girls 
sat  helplessly  turning  over  the  books  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  right  letter  by  diance,  while  the  librarian  was  engaged 
with  some  other  imfortunate. 

Miss  A.  saw  the  learning  of  the  alphabet  in  order  in  a  new 
light.  She  went  back  to  school  the  next  day  determined  that 
her  pupils  should  not  be  hindered  in  the  future  by  inability  to 
consult  reference  books.  On  her  table  she  found  an  ancient 
jingle,  invented  no  doubt  by  some  kindly  disposed  person 
who  knew  how  to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  those  just  beginning 
the  toilsome  ascent  of  learning's  hill,  and  thus  it  runs: 

A  was  an  Apple-pie  — 
Pleasant  thought  to  begin  with. 

C  cut  it. 
Good  soul,  there  is  no  reason  that  he  partook  of  it. 
D  dealt  it, 
but  we  are  not  told  that  he  saved  a  piece  for  himself.    On  the 
contrary  we  read, 

£  eats  it, 
but  evidently  he  was  not  left  very  long  in  peace  to  this 
pleasant  occupation,  for — 

F  fought  for  it 
G  got  it, 


H  had  it. 

and 
J  joined  it, 

but 
K  kept  it 

WhUe 
L  longed  for  it 

and 
M  mourned  for  it, 
N  nodded  at  it, 

and 
O  opened  it, 

no  doubt  while  L  and  M  and  N  were  longing  and  mounim 
and  nodding. 

P  peeped  into  it, 

Q  quartered  it, 
but 

R  ran  for  it, 
and  probably  got  it,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Q. 

V  viewed  it  — 
perhaps  he  didn't  like  apple-pie, 

W  wanted  it, 
but  he  didn't  get  it,  for 

S  stole  it, 
and 

T  took  it. 
then 
X,  Y,  Z,  &  Ampersand 
All  wished  for  a  piece  in  hand. 

The  following  words  were  dealt  with  phonically: 
dSalt  long^  peep^         want  ed 

fought  moum^  quart  ered    wbhed 

join^  nod  ded  view^  pAce 

am  per  sand 

After  the  children  had  learned  the  rhyme  they  were  in- 
duced to  learn  the  alphabet  alone.  Every  sort  of  sing-song 
that  could  help  to  fix  it  in  mind  was  emplojred.  It  was  put 
upon  the  board  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Soon  the  children 
knew  it  by  heart.  ^^ 
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Idea  for  Opening  Exercises 

Paxtune  Liebio 

This  plan  for  opening  exercises  has  stood  the  test  of  ahnost 
two  years  and  has  proved  to  be  very  successful.  It  was 
worked  out  in  a  two  department  school. 

The  objectsof  this  plan  were:  To  minimise  the  tardy  marks, 
to  use  class  woik  to  good  advantage,  to  make  this  period  of 
the  day  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  and  last  but  not 
least  to  bring  hoih  departments  into  closer  sympathy  and 
understanding  with  each  other. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  in  commonTin  the  upper 
department.  The  school  was  fortunate  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  a  piano,  which  aided  materially  in  the  vocal  work  and  songs. 
Following  this  some  other  exercises  were  given;  the  following 
list  ccHitains  some  of  diem: 

1  Reading  contests  by  pupils,  pupils  and  teachers  being 
judges. 

2  Composition  contests. 

3  Debates,  subjects  being  chosen  within  the  grasp  of  the 
pupus*  understanding. 

4  The  picture  stories  found  in  the  Prdiary^^ucation 
were  drawn  on  blackboard  by  lowest  grades.  It  is  needless 
to  say  these  were  always  enjoyed  by  the  school. 

5  Poems  were  recited  either  individually  or  in  concert 
by  a  grade. 

6  Memory  gems  given  by  either  department. 

7  Stories  and  book  reports  given. 

8  Advertisement  exercises. 

9  Charades. 

10  Lists  of  questions  on  nature  and  science  prepared  by 
pupils'  or  teacher. 

11  News  reports. 

The  following  airangement  was  followed:  A  talk  was  given 
on  Monday  morning,  teachers  alternating.  Pupils  of  both 
departments  altematmg  on  other  mornings.  This  plan  gave 
each  room  time  to  plan  ahead  and  confusion  was  spared. 

The  benefits  of  these  exercises  in  common  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  for  the  excellent  results  derived  from  them 


Two  Years  in  Arithmetic     III 

Alice  Day  Pratt 

AFTER  the  number  2,  the  number  3  was  analyzed. 
She  had  taken  the  children  on  an  excursion  to  the 
woods  and  they  had  gathered  great  numbers  of 
the   "button  ball"  —  tiie   seed   of   the   sycamore. 
The  most  of  these  they  had  strung  for  a  blackboard  fringe  — 
very  effective  and  pretty.    Some  they  had  used  for  models 
and  had  made  clay  button  holes — very  life-like  and  round. 
So  it  happened  that,  button  balls  just  then  being  of  ab- 
sorbing interest,  3  became  the  button  ball  number. 
The  following  papers  were  written,  after  carefully  working 


5^^-1#  =  c2 


Bxm  =  3^ 


^-3=1 


-;i=i 


out  the  lesson  with  the  butt(m  balls  for  counters  —  results 
being  written  upon  the  black-board. 

The  button  ball  pictures  were  drawn  in  brown. 

She  taught  the  children,*  at  about  thb  time,  that  the  letter 
s  could  be  used  after  one  picture  to  mean  more  than  one  in- 
stead of  drawing  so  many. 

She  illustrated  the  i  by  dividing  three  chestnuts,  as  she 
said,  between  two  squirrels.  She  gave  each  squirrel  one 
whole  one  and  one  half.  "  Or,"  she  said,  ''we  can  give  one 
to  each  and  have  one  left." 

When  dividing  one  number  by  another  which  was  not 
exactly  contained,  she  taught  them  to  state  what  was  left 
over  rather  than  to  give  the  fraction,  for  instance,  10  ■*-  4  —  2, 
-h  2  left,  rather  than  10  -*-  4  =  24. 

As  early  as  the  analysis  of  the  number  6,  she  explained 
that  6-^2  might  mean  two  things,  either  6  divided  into  2 
parts,  or,  how  many  twos  are  there  in  6?  She  would  often 
ask  them  to  give  these  two  meanings. 

By  methods  similar  to  these  outlined  for  the  analysis  of 
two  and  three,  but  with  a  great  variety  of  illustration,  de- 
pendmg  upon  the  children's  interests  and  daily  experiences 
—  the  analysis  of  numbers  proceeded  in  natural  order,  re- 
view bemg  a  regular  feature  of  the  daily  lesson.  The  woric 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  seemed  altogether  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  Clearness  of  understanding  was  never  sacrificed 
to  rapid  progress.  After  the  analysis  of  the  first  few  numbers, 
memory  work  became  a  feature,  and  the  analyses  of  the 
numbers  already  considered  were  required  to  be  given  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

Often  days  passed  and  no  number  work  was  done,  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  other  subjects,  although  number  was 
always  likely  to  appear  incidentally. 

Then  again  a  number  would  be  completely  analyzed  in  a 
single  day  —  some  circumstance  having  created  sufiBcient 
interest  to  fix  the  facts  in  mind. 

Always  a  number  was  presented  first  in  the  concrete,  either 
in  conversation  by  means  of  simple  oral  problems  or  stories 
related  to  some  subject  that  claimed  the  natural  interest  of 
the  children  —  or  through  desk  work  (object  lesscms)  illus- 
trated by  objects  in  themselves  interesting  and  present  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  used  by  all  the  children.  Among 
the  objects  furnished  with  much  eagerness  by  the  children 
themselves,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all,  were 
acorns,  chinquapms,  com,  pretty  beans,  fruit  stones,  squash 
and  melon  seeds,  peas,  and  (for  temporary  use)  thorn  apples 
and  rose  hips.  These  were  provided  with  neat  boxes  and 
kept  always  at  hand. 

Among  the  materials  furnished  by  the  school  were  ffegs 
and  peg'boardsy  sticks  of  exact  lengths,  card  pictures  (each 
child  having  so  many  cards  of  the  same  sort  as  the  number 
under  consideration,  but  each  child's  cards  being  different 
from  those  of  the  others  —  in  this  way  a  great  variety  of  stories 
could  be  drawn  out),  pasteboard  tablets  in  squares,  circles  and 
triangles,  parquetry  papers  in  the  same  forms  as  the  tablets 
(that  the  lesson  worked  out  with  the  tablets  might  be  repeated 
(pasted)  in  papers),  cardboard  pennies,  paper  postage  stamps^ 
strips  of  paper  and  scissors  (for  cutting  the  analysis  of  a  num- 
ber), crayons  and  blackboard y  and  crayons  and  paper  for  draw- 
ing. 

This  variety  of  material  judiciously  used,  combined  with 
thoughtful  and  varied  methodsjof  presentation,  lent  such 
freshness  to  the  subject  that  even  to  the  end  of  the  year  inter- 
est did  not  flag. 

^*  Anyone  can  have  plenty  of  material,"  she  said.  "If  it 
had  not  been  given  me,  I  should  have  made  it."  As  the 
analysis  of  new  numbers  proceeded,  the  old  were  constantly, 
almost  daily,  reviewed,  both  as  abstract  number  in  the  form 
of  blackboard  drills  and  as  concrete  number  in  the  form  of 
simple  oral  problems. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  blackboard  drill  given  almost 
daily  —  put  on  always  in  different  form  and  order,  and  al- 
ways increasing  in  scope  as  the  year  advanced. 

Children  were  drilled  on  this  individually  as  well  as  in  con- 
cert.   To  vary  this  drill  one  child  was  often  allowed  to  hold 
the  pointer  and  drill  the  class.    Again  one  was  allowed  to  take 
crayon  and  write  the  answers  rapidly  ^^^^/^^  ^P1?^^^^^ 
covered  a  mistake.  Digitized  by  VrrOOQlC 

Yet  again  it  was  requited  as  a  wntten  lesson — papers  oe- 
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ing  handed  in.    An  important  point  was  that  the  problems 
were  never  given  twice  in  the  same  order. 


Sample  Blackboaw>  Drill 
Study  having  reached  the  number  17. 


16   -r   2 

4  +  2 

17  —  9 

16  -}-  8 

7  +  7 

12—6 

4+2 

3  +  5 

12  —  5 

IS  +  S 

2  +3 

14-8 

12  -i-  6 

S  +6 

12  —  7 

14  +  7 

4  +  S 

IS— 9 

9  +  3 

9  +  S 

14  —  7 

12-4-4 

10  +  7 

16-7 

8  +  4 

7  +4 

II  — S 

»5  +  3 

6  +  9 

9  —  4 

9  +  7 

15-6 

S  +  S 

17-8 

Example: 

How  many  tricycles  can  be  made  with  12  wheels? 

Ans.  —  4  tricycles  can  be  made  with  12  wheels? 

Original  work  also,  both  in  abstract  and  concrete  number, 
was  required  of  the  children.  For  instance,  this  direction 
would  be  written  on  the  board.  **  Write  all  you  can  about 
the  number  10.*' 

Sample  Child's  Paper 


6  + 
8  + 

7  + 


10 

=  10 
=  10 

==  S 
-  6 

7 


10    -5-  2    a- 

10  -^  5  - 

10  -5-  4  -» 

10  -r  3   = 

10   -i- 


6  =»   I 


As  an  example  of  daily  oral  or  written  problems  the  follow- 
ing are  given.  Written  work  was  given  as  fast  as  the  children 
became  capable  of  reading,  and  complete  written  answers 
were  required  as  soon  as  they  became  able  to  write  them; 

Sample  Problems 
Study  having  reached  the  number  12. 

How  many  half  dozens  in  12  eggs? 

Jim  is  eight  years  old  and  Mary  four.  How  much  older 
is  Jim  than  Mary? 

Jane  is  la  and  Maud  7.  How  much  older  is  Jane  than 
Maud? 

John  is  II  and  Mary  6.    How  much  older  is  John? 

Arthur  is  9  and  Ed  3.    How  much  younger  is  Ed  ? 

How  many  tricycles  can  be  made  with  a  wheels? 

How  many  tricycles  can  be  made  with  6  wheels? 

How  many  tricycles  can  be  made  with  9  wheels? 

How  many  tricycles  can  be  made  with  3  wheels? 

How  many  bicycles  can  be  made  with  la  wheels? 

How  many  bicycles  can  be  made  with  6  wheels? 

How  many  bicycles  can  be  made  with  8  wheels? 

How  many  bicycles  can  be  made  with  10  wheds? 

How  many  bicycles  can  be  made  with  4  wheels? 

How  many  apples  are  a  apples  +  3  a  pies? 

How  many  apples  are  3  apples  —  a  apples? 

How  many  apples  are  5  apples  —  a  apples? 

How  many  apples  are  a  X  a  apples? 

How  many  apples  are  half  of  6  apples? 

How  many  shoes  do  a  children  wear? 

How  many  shoes  do  6  children  wear? 

How  many  shoes  do  4  children  wear? 

How  many  shoes  do  3  children  wear? 

How  many  shoes  do  5  children  wear? 

12  shoes  are  enough  for  how  many  children  ? 

6  shoes  are  enough  for  how  many  chiklren? 

10  shoes  are  enough  for  how  many  children? 

4  shoes  are  enough  for  how  many  chOdrai? 

a  dioes  are  Plough  for  how  many  children? 

Three  people  can  sit  on  one  wagon  seat. 

How  many  seats  must  la  people  have? 

How  many  seats  must  6  people  have? 

How  many  seats  must  9  people  have? 

Ho^  many  shoes  does  one  horse  wear  ? 

How  many  shoes  do  3  horses  wear? 

How  many  shoes  do  2  horses  wear? 

A  blacksmith  has  four  wagon  wheels. 

How  many  wagons  can  he  make? 

How  many  can  he  make  with  8  wheels? 

How  many  <  an  he  make  with  la  wheels? 

Anna  was  away  from  home  cme  week  and  5  days.  How 
many  days  was  she^  away? 

How  many  days  in  i  week  and  a  days? 

How  many  days  m  one  week  and  4  days? 

How  many  days  in  i  week  and  3  days? 

A  little  boy  has  12  pennies.  How  many  nkkels  can  he  get 
for  tfiem  and  how  many  pennies  will  lie  have  left  ? 

How  many  dimes  could  he  get  and  how  many  pennies  left  ? 

As  soon  as  the  children  were  capable  <rf  giving  them,  com- 
plete written  statements  were  required  as  answers.  They 
were  also  drilled  orally  on  these,  though  the  complete  state- 
ment was  not  always  required  m  oral  work. 


94-1-  10         5X2 
S+5«=io         2X5 
4  «  10        10  —  5 
a  ••  10        10  —  4 
3  =»  10        10  —  3 

10  —  2  «  8 
10  —  I  =9 

Or  this,  "Tell  me  five  stories  about  7  -h  6.'' 

Sample  Child's  Paper 
7+6 
7  cents  +  6  cents  «=  13  cents. 
7  boys  +  6  boys  —  13  boys. 
7  e^  +  6  eg«:s  «  13  eggs. 
7  mice  +  6  mice  —  13  mice. 
7  marbles  -h  6  marbles  «  13  marb'.es. 


5 

a 

2  + 

3  + 


a  left 

3  left 

+  4  left 


Juoe  Sewing  Card 


At  Four  O'clock 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  from  school, 

O  me,  O  my! 
All  sorts  of  troubles  at  once  begin; 
The  house  is  filled  with  a  dreadful  dm. 
Wild  Indians  whoop,  fierce  lions  roar. 
And  Kitty  flees  through  the  open  door. 
Poor  mamma  listens  in  mild  despair 
And  gently  coaxes,  "Dear,  have  a  care.'* 
Papa  calls  sternly,  "Young  man,  less  noise," 
While  Grandma  murmurs,  "Boys  will  be  boys.'* 

O  me,  O  my! 
The  terrible  thmgs  the  good  folks  say  j 

When  Johnny  Boy,  at  the  close  of  day,     )Q[C 
Comes  marching  home  from  school  O 
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For  the  Blackboard 


3^6 
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Alphabet  for  the  Year 

Alice  £.  Allen 


_jS;  A^  is  for  X-tra  sweets  June  always  brings; 

Y 


And  X  is  the  sawhorse  — "see-saw''  Anna  sings. 

is  for  Yesterday — last  day  of  school — 
And  for  the  Yet-to-be,  free  from  all  rule. 


7 

M   J  is  the  Zeal  and  the  Zest  that  she  shows  — 
^^V^  Vacationward  Anabel  goes! 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SEAT  WORK 


Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training 

June 
Christiana  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

The  fields  are  red  with  fragrant  clover, 

The  bees  flit  to  and  fro; 
The  little  birds  fly  gayly  over, 

Singing  as  they  go. 

Out  of  the  bowers  of  pinks  and  roses 

Comes  the  summer  breeze, 
Swinging  the  robin's  pretty  cradle, 
Playing  with  the  trees. 
Seat  Work 

Copy  all  the  questions  from  the  lesson.  Write  original 
answers.  Cut  leaves  and  flowers  from  fruit  catalogs.  Mount 
and  write  the  names  under  each.  Use  the  flowers  and  leaves 
as  patterns  for  free  hand  cuttmg.  Underline  familiar  words 
on  pages  cut  from  old  readers. 
Place  a  list  of  words  along  the  top  of  the  board. 
Example:  fan     sit      seat      mat. 

Pupils  make  lists  that  rhyme  using  the  words  from  their 
vocabulary  boxes,  or  writing  them  on  paper.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  their  books,  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to 
make  up  words.  When  they  have  finished  send  two  or  three 
to  the  board  to  complete  the  lists.  The  work  will  appear 
as  follows: 

fan  sit  seat  mat 

man  it  eat  fat 

ran  pit  meat  pat,  etc. 


—  + 

—  + 

—  + 

—  + 

—  + 

—  + 

—  + 

10  —  — 

9—9      =  

9—    5 

9 =  3 

9 2 

3+3+3=  — 

3      3's       -  

i  of  9         =  


^9  = 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-I- 

-I- 

+ 

+ 

+ 


10 
10 
10 

5 
2 

h 


3's 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10    = 


=  I 
=    3 


Where  found 

Y^ds 
I  Parks 

Roadside 
^Fields    I 
Parts  I 

The  root 

Long     • 

Thick 

Contains  milky  juice 

Takes  in  nourishment  for  the  plant 
Flower  stalks 

Smooth 

Brittle 

Leafless 

Hollow 

Spring  directly  from  the  root 

Contam  a  milky  juice 
Leaves 

Smooth 

Bright  shining  green 

Taper  to  a  point. 

Many  indentations 

Used  as  salads 
Buds 

Long 

Green 
Flower  head 

Composed  of  many  little  flowers 

Golden  yellow 

Close  at  night  and  during  rain 
Seed 

Very  small 

Attached  to  fine  gray  down 

Distributed  by  the  wind 
Food 

Air,  sun,  ram 
Use 

Make  the  fields  look  pretty 

Leaves  used  as  salad 

Mild  wine 

Medicine 
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Theme  for  the  month  —  Idleness 


Memory  Gems 


Language    The  Dandelion 

Material:  A  dandelion  for  each  child  —  the  whole  plant  if 
possible. 


Hands  were  made  to  be  useful. 

If  you  teach  them  the  way; 
Therefore  for  yourself  or  your  neighbor 

Make  them  useful  every  day.        ^  ^^ 


Google 
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Thus  Satan  finds  some  mischief 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 

Idleness  is  the  mother  of  sin. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Sees  many  a  task  unfinished,  many  left  undone. 


H 


A  Rose-strewn  Path 

EiocA  Gertrude  White 
'  OW  very  festive  you  look!*'  said  Miss  Ray  as  she 
entered  Miss  Matthews'  room  one  June  morning. 
^' And  when  did  you  find  time  to  paint  all  these  wild 
roses?    You  do  more  things  out  of  school  than  I 
do  and  it*s  report  week,  too." 

"They  weren't  painted  out  of  school,  child.  We  did  them 
at  our  regular  painting  time." 

"We?  Who  are  we?  and  what  were  your  children 
doing  meantime?  Mine  would  have  been  standing  on  the 
desks  if  I  had  taken  my  painting  time  to  do  outside  work." 

"What  a  dull  Ray  it  is  this  morning!"  laughed  Miss 
Matthews.  "Now  listen;  the  children  of  the  First  Grade, 
Division  B,  painted  every  one  of  these  wild  roses.  Look  on 
the  back  and  you  will  find  their  initials.  You  will  also  see  that 
although  the  e^ect  is  really  quite  good,  they  are  far  from 
perfect.  I  can't  say  that  I  feel  greatly  flattered  at  having  you 
think  they  are  my  work. " 

"Well,  they  are  any  amount  better  than  I  could  do  and  as 
for  my  pupils  — " 

"O  no,  they  aren't.  Sit  down  here  and  I  will  show  you  m 
five  minutes  how  to  do  much  better  ones." 

"Why  did  you  never  see  my  wild  roses  before?"  she  went 
on  as  she  quickly  placed  before  her  doubting  fellow  worker 
the  necessary  materials.  "I  have  made  them  for  two  or 
three  years  and  have  used  them  for  all  sorts  of  occasions. 

"Now  go  on.  First,  trace  around  this  pattern  with  a  lead 
pencil.  Then  lightly  scratch  in  a  circle  for  the  center.  Next 
make  the  lines  to  divide  the  petals,  all  very  lightly,  just  indicate 
where  they  go." 

"Now  we  are  ready  to  paint.  Dip  the  brush  in  water,  rub 
lightly  on  the  red  pamt  and  get  a  good  deal  of  thm  pamt  in 
the  tray  of  your  box  —  quite  thin.  You  want  to  make  a  pale 
wash. 

"Have  your  blotter  ready.  Wash  onepttal,  alwayspamtmg 
toward  the  center.  Now  clap  on  your  blotter,  and  press  hard. 
This  is  one  time  when  I  even  encourage  children  to  pound  on 
a  blotter!    There!    Isn't  that  a  nice  smooth  color? 

"Now  do  the  next  petal  just  the  same,  only  more  quickly. 
All  done?  Hold  your  brush  exactly  vertical  and  go  over  the 
Imes  which  separate  the  petals,  with  the  same  thin  color. 
Pamt  m  three  little  shading  lines  m  the  middle  of  each  petal. 
I  make  them  like  this,  1 1 1,  one  long  stroke 
and  a  short  one  dn  either  side,  right  down 
to  the  center  circle. 

"For  the  centers  I  use  water  crayon 
instead  of  paint.  It  makes  a  better  color. 
Dip  the  stick  in  water  and  rub  round  and 
round.  Don't  be  too  particular.  This 
is  one  of  the  times  when  you  don't  need  to 
be  fussy.  It's  fine  practice  for  those  little 
old  maids  of  both  sexes  that  are  to  be  foimd 
in  every  class.  The  only  thing  that  is  par- 
ticular at  all  is  making  those  little  shadmg 
lines  and  even  they  are  not  hard  to  do. 

"While  the  centers  dry,  mix  up  some 
orange  in  the  tray.  With  the  pomt  of  the 
bru^  dot  it  on  around  the  yellow  centers. 
Just  splash  it  on.  That's  right  and  that's 
all.  Wasn't  it  easy  ?  Cut  it  out  with  my 
scissors. 

The  secret  lies  in  doing  it  a  little  at  a 
time  and  putting  the  blotter  on  quickly. 
Don't  you  want  to  do  another?" 

"Another?  I  want  to  do  a  thousand. 
I  couldn't  have  believed  it  was  so  simple. 
I  really  believe  my  children  can  make 
them,  with  a  little  supervision." 


"  Of  course  they  can.  Take  a  small  group  at  first.  Teach 
them  how  and  let  them  help  others. 

"These  were  all  done  for  seat-work.  Most  of  the  children 
who  pamted  them  had  painted  just  two  before  doing  these. 
If  a  child  seems  very  awkward  I  have  him  come  to  my  desk  and 
make  two  or  three,  until  he  learns  how  to  make  a  smooth  wash. 

"My  September  class  made  them  at  Christmas  time,  every 
child.  Then  they  cut  circles  from  blotting  paper.  The 
roses  are  about  four  mches  across.  Each  child  made  a  green 
circle,  four  and  a  half  inches,  a  pink  one,  five  inches.  Laying 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  punch  all  three  twice  and  draw  a  three 
inch  green  baby  ribbon  through  the  two  holes.  Don't  tie. 
Let  the  ribbon  lie  flat.  I  saw  them  at  Field's  and  appro- 
priated the  idea.  The  Field  roses  were  crimson  and  much 
better  work,  of  course.  The  blotters  sold  for  fifty  cents,  but 
ours  were  pretty  and  cost  hardly  anythmg. 

"  One  year  I  used  them  to  make  pen-wipers.  Place  a  one- 
cent  penwiper  on  the  under  side,  directly  in  the  middle.  Punch 
one  hole.  Put  through  a  Dennison  paper  fastener.  I  used 
number  22. 

"They  will  do  for  covers  of  any  sort.  Needle-books  may 
be  made  by  cutting  four  roses  from  white  flannel,  or  even 
four  plam  circles.  They  are  pretty  tied  with  a  rather  long 
green  ribbon,  by  which  to  hang  up  the  needle-book. 

"Sometimes  we  make  little  flower  scrap-books,  pasting  a 
cut-out  flower  on  each  of  six  or  eight  circles,  with  large  roses 
for  covers. 


"In  the  same  way  make  a  shaving-paper  case,  using  either 
a  large  rose  or  a  small  one  pasted  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
white  or  a  green  circle.  We  make  roses  of  various  sizes,  but 
I  like  the  four-inch  size  best.  It  is  harder  to  get  an  even 
wash  on  the  large  ones. 

"They  are  always  good  for  invitations.  That's  what  these 
are  for,  did  you  notice  ?  Take  one  down  and  look  at  it.  The 
pink  rose  was  the  cover  of  a  little  booklet  which  contained 
the  words  (easy  for  little  fingers  to  write).  Flower  Day, 
June  3,  2  p.  M.  They  are  especially  appropriate  for  Flower 
Day,  I  suppose,  but  may  be  used  for  any  occasion. 

"In  fact,  you  have  only  to  begin  making  them  and  you  will 
find  your  path  fairly  strewn  with  roses,  they  are  so  convenient. 
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Occupation  Series 

X     Sand  Table  Community  Work 
Etta  MEioacK  Gra\'£s 

THE  sand-table  ought  to  be  considered  as  necessary 
a  part  of  the  Primary  school-room  as  the  desks  and 
chairs.    The  Kindergarten  has  recognized  the  value 
of  the  work  in  this  plastic  material  to  illustrate  sub- 
jects with  construction  forms  and   patterns  in  commimity 
sand-table  work. 

The  sand-table,  more  than  anythmg  else,  will  aid  m  making 
the  much-sought-for  connection  between  the  Kindergarten 
and  first  grade.  First  grade  children  themselves  are  a  year 
older  and  therefore  better  able  to  fold,  cut  and  construct 
forms  for  illustrative  work.  They  will  also  take  a  greater 
interest  m  creatmg  a  "village,"  "farm,"  "garden,"  etc., 
that  grows  under  dieir  hands  on  the  easily  modelled  sand. 
They  also  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  whatever  subject  is  being 
taught.  The  "dykes"  of  Holland  have  a  real  meanmg  as 
the  children  pile  up  the  sand,  leaving  the  canals  and  paper 
ocean  higher  than  the  land. 

•  Community  work  is  coming  to  have  a  place  in  primary 
formalism.  Groups  of  children  will  always  be  seen  playing 
together  outside  of  school  hours,  and  the  group  spirit  forms 
the  nucleus  of  society.  Isolated  children  lose  much,  for  social 
virtues,  consideration  for  others'  wishes,  gentleness,  kindness, 
helpfulness,  cooperation,  leammg  to  lead  and  to  be  led  are 
taught  as  a  ^up  plays  and  works  together. 

In  a  certam  kindergarten  in  California  I  saw  this  com- 
mimity spirit  well  developed.  The  teacher  had  forty  children 
alone,  without  an  assistant,  but  in  directmg  the  work  at  the 
tables  she  would  let  those  who  could  do  the  work  more  easily, 
quietly  help  some  one  who  was  struggling  along  more  slowly. 
In  diis  way  even  the  difficult  occupation  of  raffia  card-loom 
weaving  was  carried  alon^  without  dismay  on  the  part  of 
teacher  or  pupil.  The  spint  of  helpfulness  and"  little  mother- 
liness"  was  very  evident  among  the  childnn  as  they  played 
games  in  the  ring,  while  the  teacher  played  at  the  piano. 

In  the  primary  room  the  disciplme  is  often  so  formal  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  children  to  show  this  spirit  of  commu- 
nity helpfulness.  Of  course  in  a  large  room  tiiere  cannot  be 
distraction  at  the  seats  when  one  class  is  recitmg.  However 
when  an  occupation  is  being  given  to  the  whole  room  there 
will  always  be  a  few  children  who  complete  their  work  in 
advance  of  the  others,  and  these  can  be  trained  to  move 
quietly  without  unnecessary  conversation,  to  help  some  one 
else.  These  are  indeed  proud  "helpers"  and  the  rest  will 
work  harder  m  hopes  of  being  thus  chosen. 

Modelling  ^tHE  Sand 

Preparation  for  a  sand-table  illuatcation  should  be  made  by 
a  small  group  of  workers.  Of  course  the  sand  must  be 
thoroughly  watered  before  school,  ^  that  it  will  have  a  chance 
to  soak  m  evenly  before  it  is  time  to  use  it. 

Before  starting  the  actual  work  on  the  sand,  the  teacher 
should  have  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
illustrated.  Not  only  this,  but  a  few  of  the  essential  units  for 
the  table]  should  have  been  made,  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren may  su  die  "houses"  in  place  when  the  modelling  is 
completed. 

In  modelling  the  sand  take  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  childien 
and  let  them  stand  around  the  XMt  withotU  touching  the  sandj 
while  the  plan  of  the  "village"  b  explained.  For  this  reason 
the  teacher  should  have  a  (infinite  idea  of  the  relations  of  the 


various  parts  to  be  "dug,"  that  there  may  be  no  promiscuous 
scooping  of  the  sand. 

With  a  stick  or  pencil  draw  lines  in  the  sand  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  "river,"  the  place  for  the  "farmyard 
enclosures,"  etc.,  but  afterward  let  the  children's  originality 
shape  the  details.  The  teacher  must  be  quick  to  accept 
suggestions  that  fit  into  the  general  scheme,  but  gently  turn  - 
aside  any  that  are  at  variance  to  the  subject.  The  placing 
of  the  folded  forms,  twigs  for  trees,  patterns,  etc.,  should  be 
left  to  the  children's  freedom  in  placing,  with  only  slight 
guidance  when  necessary. 

When  the  sand  has  be  n  modelled  let  the  children  brush 
off  the  sand  by  gently  rubbing  the  hands  together,  never  by 
clappbg  them.  Caution  the  children  against  piling  the  sand 
up  near  the  edge  of  the  table  as  it  is  liable  to  be  brushed  off 
on  to  the  floor.  Tidiness  m  using  the  sand  is  an  essential 
lesson  to  be  taught  in  community  work. 

Do  not  listen  to  fretful  complaints  of  unkind  workers,  but 
when  it  is  noticed  that  a  child  is  making  trouble,  quietly  substi- 
tute another  who  '^Tvants  to  help."  This  emphasizes  the 
helpful  side  of  the  conmiunity  spirit  and  shows  the  child  that 
if  he  is  not  willing  to  codperate  he  loses  the  pleasure  that  others 
are  havmg  in  the  woric. 

While  the  small  group  is  at  the  table  let  the  rest  of  the  room 
have  seat-work  that  does  not  need  supervision,  but  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  keep  them  busily  at  work.  They  may  be 
coloring  and  cutting  patterns  for  Uie  table  so  that  they  will 
feel  that  they,  too,  are  helping  in  the  illustration.  Those 
who  work  best  should  be  noted  and  chosen  for  the  next  group 
at  the  table. 

Pattern  Cutting 

On  oak-tag  hektograph  enough  patterns  for  two  divisions. 
These  can  be  cut  out  by  older  children  who  love  to  hdp  i^ter 
school,  or  may  possibly  be  used  for  seat  work  by  a  few  good 
cutters  in  the  second  grade.  This  enlists  the  codperation  of 
other  children  and  draws  the  school  together.  These  patterns 
are  always  ready  for  tracing  another  time.  Difficult  patterns 
that  need  inner  lines  for  coloring  should  be  hektographed  on 
drawing  paper  and  colored  and  cut  by  the  children.  Em- 
phasize the  need  of  careful  coloring  within  the  lines  even 
when  the  outline  is  to  be  cut.  This  pattern  cutting  can  be 
used  as  seat  work. 

When  the  patterns  have  been  colored  and  cut,  have  the 
children  make  their  initials  on  the  backs  and  cdlect  only  the 
"best  ones"  for  the  sand-table.  Glue  toothpicks  on  the  backs 
of  these  and  let  the  children  insert  them  in  the  sand  in  the 
desired  locations.  Oft(n  diis  msertmg  can  be  done  before 
school  so  that  no  time  is  taken  iiom  the  regular  occupations. 
The  last  period  in  the  morning  is  a  good  time  in  which  to  begin 
a  new  sand-table  arrangement 

Changing  Sand-table  Work 

It  is  well  not  to  keep  one  illustration  on  the  table  too  long 
lest  the  children  cease  to  have  an  interest  in  it.  After  a 
month  another  subject  will  have  claimed  q)ecial  interest  and 
ought  to  have  its  place  on  the  table.  Never  destroy  the  chil- 
dren's work  when  they  are  present.  Take  the  work  (^  the 
table  after  school  hours  on  die  day  before  another  illustrati<m 
is  planned,  and  wet  down  the  sand  to  be  m  readiness.  The 
children  will  probably  notice  the  bare  sand  the  next  morning, 
but  turn  their  interest  into  making  a  new  illustration  that  day.  ^ 
Keep  a  few  of  the  patterns  and  folded  forms  for  use  in  com-  I  p 
bination  with  some  future  subject,  but  give  the  rest  back^ 
the  children. 
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OiJTLiNF  Of  Subjects 

The  subjects  to  be  illustrated  are  of  course  guided*by  the 
language  work  which  the  teacher  does  and  by  the  various 
seasons  and  holidays.  An  outline  of  subjects  that  has  been 
worked  out  successfully  in  a  sub-primary  and  first  ^rade 
room  may  be  of  value  to  a  teacher  interested  in  plannmg  a 
smts* 

September  —  Vacation  experiences  at  the  shore. 

October      —  Harvest  scene  and  dairy  industries. 

November  —  Indian  and  Pilgrim  vfllages. 

December  —  Christmas  Eve  on  Santa's  arrival. 

January    —  Eskimo  village. 

February  —  Soldier's  encampment. 

March       —  Holland. 

April        —  Farmyard  animals;   spring  planting. 

May         —  Tulip  gardens. 

June         —  Circus. 

Stories  can  also  be  illustrated^  such  as  ''Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  "Three  Bears,"  etc. 

Illustrative  Wosx  on  Tables 

In  the  absence  of  a  sand-table,  iUustrative  work  can  still  be 
done  on  an  extra  table.  If  sand  is  needed  for  ground  a  light 
sprinkling  of  sand  may  be  added.  Patterns  should  have 
standuds  to  keep  them  upright.  Folded  forms  can  be  used 
as  successfully  on  the  flat  table  as  on  the  sand.  The  main 
idea  is  to  make  use  of  the  children's  handwork  to  illustrate  a 
subject  of  interest.  This  helps  to  correlate  directed  occupa- 
tions and  seat  work  and  fosters  the  community  spirit. 

During  the  coming  year  a  series  of  articles  will  be  given 
with  illustrations  showing  further  possibilities  of  sand-table 
community  work. 

^Theae  subjects  with  patterns  and  photographs  are  gWen  in  the  "  Year  of  Primary 
Occopatioo  WorlL,"  Terms  I.  II,  m. 


Geography  Lessons  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

William  G.  Vinal,  State  Normal  School,  Salem  Mass. 
The  Uses  of  the  Forest 

(An  application  of  knowledge  of  rainfall  in  an  upper  primary  grade.) 

1  Aim  The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  present  the  idea  of 
the  value  of  trees  as  a  group  and  not  as  individuals. 

2  Introduction,    (^q)erience  of  the  pupil.) 
How  many  have  seen  a  muddy  brook? 
Where  did  you  see  it?    (Street,  gardens.) 
When  did  you  see  it?    (After  a  rain.) 

What  made  the  brook  muddy  ?    (Rain  washed  in  the  soil.) 
Are  muddy  brooks  swift  or  slow?    (Swift.) 
Do  they  contain  much  or  little  water?    (Much.) 
Does  a  muddy  brook  flow  all  the  time  ?    (No,  it  is  dry  part 

of  the  time.) 
Tell  the  story  of  a  muddy  brook.    (A  muddy  brook  is  seen 

in  the  gardens  and  gutters  after  a  rain.    The  rain  washes 

the  soil  into  the  brook.    The  brook  is  then  swift  and  contains 

much  water,  but  it  soon  becomes  dry.) 

3  Experiment    (Suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
Have  a  board  with  a  towel  on  it  and  a  watering  pot.)    This 

board  represents  a  hill. 

What  IS  represented  when  I  pour  water  from  the  watering 
pot  on  the  hill?    (Rain.) 

I  have  placed  a  covering  over  this  hill.  Notice  how  fast 
the  water  runs  ofif  this  hill  with  a  covering  on  it.  Notice  how 
fast  the  water  runs  ofif  the  hill  without  a  covering  on  it. 

On  which  hill  did  it  run  ofif  the  faster?  (The  hill  without 
the  covering.) 

This  hill  is  covered  with  a  towel.  What  is  the  covering 
of  a  real  hill  ?    (Grass  and  forests.    Usually  forests.) 

Think  of  the  hill  with  a  covering  and  how  the  water  ''ran 
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off  "  from  it  when  it  rained.  Think  of  the  hill  without  a  cover- 
ing and  how  the  water  ran  off  from  it. 

From  which  hill  would  you  get  the  large,  swift,  muddy 
brook?     (The  hill  without  the  forest.) 

4    A  pplication,  

Is  it  a  good  thing  to  have  the  rich  soil  washed  away  ?  Why  ? 
(One  use  of  the  forests  is  to  prevent  such  washing  away. 

Why  do  muddy  brooks  contain  much  water  ?  (No  covering 
to  hold  back  the  water.) 

What  would  be  the  result  of  several  overflowing  brooks 
emptying  into  a  river?    (A  flood.) 

How  may  floods  be  prevented?  (By  having  forests  at 
the  source  of  rivers.) 

Which  river  would  have  the  most  consant  water  supply, 
<Hie  whose  brooks  are  covered  by  forests  or  one  whose  brooks 
come  from  the  bare  hills?    (Those  protected  by  forests.) 

Are  forests  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  navigation  in  a 


river?  (Favorable,  as  they  reg^^^te  the  water  supply  and 
make  navigation  safer  and  possible  for  a  longer  period  of  time.) 

Are  forests  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  supply  of  water 
for  manufacturing?  (Favorable,  as  the  water  power  for  a 
factory  is  determined  by  the  amount  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  the  year.) 

Sum  up  the  uses  of  the  forests  that  we  have  mentioned. 

(i)  Prevents  washing  away  of  rich  soil,  (2)  Prevents  floods, 
(3)  Regulates  the  water  supply  for  navigation,  and  (4)  For 
manufacturing. 

Name  some  other  uses  of  the  forest.  (The  pupils  will  be 
able  to  think  of  other  uses.) 

Home  for  native  plants  and  wild  animals.  Produce  lumber 
and  other  productssuch  as  turpentine,  maple  syrup,  rubber,, 
fruit,  etc.  Source  of  beauty  and  pleasure.  Checks  velocity 
of  winds.  Increase  safety  of  farming  and  fruit  growings 
Cools  temperature  in  summer  and  warms  in  winter. 
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1.  June  has  flow'rs  of  ev  -*ry  hue,    Ros-es  fresh-ly  grow-ing;  Clover  all         o  -ver ;  And  dais-ies  f adr  and  tall. 

2.  But  there's  one  Red,  White,and  Blue,That  this  day  is  8howing,Glo-ry,01d  Glo-  ry,  The 
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The    Balloon 

(Painting  by  Julien  Dupr6) 

Jennie  Ellis  Keysor 

THE  painter  of  our  picturt  this  month  is  Julien  Dupr^, 
who  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1851,  and  who  is  still  active 
in  his  art  in  the  city  of  his  birth.    Though  he  ranks 
far  below  his  ^reat  namesake,  Jules  Dupr^,  he  has 
attained  to  an  honorable  place  among  painters  of  the  nine- 
teenth   oentury.    His   pictures   won    him    the   decoration 
o^  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1892. 

The  Picture 

"The  Balloon,"  the  subject  of  our  study,  hangs  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York,  beside  Bastien-Lepage's 
"Joan  of  Arc" — a  great  beside  a  greater  picture. 

Teachers  in  the  lower  grades  who  bring  this  picture  before 
their  classes  should  first  make  it  the  subject  of  animated 
conversation,  getting  many  children  to  give  their  impression 
of  these  intent  watchers  of  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  balloon 
suspended  in  the  air.  After  these  impressions  have  been  quite 
generally  given  throughout  the  class  the  teacher,  by  question- 
mg,  should  call  out  the  elements  of  the  background,  of  the 
foreground  and  of  the  forefront  of  the  picture.  First,  in  the 
background  —  note  its  indistinctness,  indicating  a  far  dis- 
tance, its  diversity  —  the  hflls  of  different  heights,  some 
treeless  while  others  are  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure. 
Second,^  the  foreground  should  be  studied.  This  is  even 
more  diversified  than  the  background  —  the  various  groups 
of  trees  may  be  approached  by  having  children  discuss  whether 
they  were  planted  by  man  or  whether  they  are  remnants  of  the 
original  forest.  In  answering,  children  will  probably  notice 
the  straight  line  of  trees  as  the  plantmg  of  man .  The  rail  fence 
should  be  noted,  the  little  brook  that  winds  sluggishly  through 
the  level  meadow,  and,  above  all,  the  hay  itself  gathered  into 
"cocks."  Have  children  note  from  the  shadows  the  prob- 
able position  of  the  sun. 

Third,  the  figures  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  picture  are 
all  intent  on  the  one  object,  the  rising  balloon,  all  the  attitudes 


are  different,  but  all  indicate  an  intentness  on  the  one  all-ab- 
sorbing object  in  the  sky.  Younger  children  would  be  inter- 
ested in  speculating  as  to  whether  this  is  a  family,  and  if  so> 
who  are  the  respective  members  of  such  family?  Who  is 
the  most  interested  of  the  group  and  how  does  he  show  his 
deeper  interest?  These  haymakers  rest  while  they  study  the 
flight  of  the  balloon.  They  will  work  faster  and  with  more 
spirit  when  they  turn  again  to  their  labor,  for  they  will  be 
fdled  perhaps  with  lofty  thoughts,  mspired  by  this  vision  in  the- 
heavens,  for  such  it  truly  is  to  these  humble  workers  in  the  field. 

Imagination  and  expression  can  be  delightfully  cultivated 
by  leading  children  to  express  what  are  some  of  these  thoughts- 
that  might  lighten  subsequent  labor  in  the  different  individuals^ 
For  example,  the  little  boy  will  quicken  his  motions  as  he- 
thinks  of  a  possible  time  when  he  too  will  launch  a  balloon  or- 
an  aeroplane.  Some  of  the  older  persons,  saddened  by 
experience,  might  be  impressed  by  the  infinite  depth  of  "the 
blue  dome"  of  the  sky  and  so,  in  thought  at  least,  rise  above 
a  humble  task  even  while  they  did  that  task  all  the  better  lor 
the  thought. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  picture  to  illustrate  unity  of  com- 
position. While  such  a  term  as  unity  perhaps  ought  not  to- 
be  used  in  a  lower  grade,  yet  all  the  ideas  underlying  it  can 
easily  be  developed  and  certainly  should  be  impressed  in  study- 
ing this  picture.  Varied  background,  diversified  for^roimd 
and  the  figures  inmiediately  in  the  front  are  all  succinctly 
bound  together  by  the  balloon,  which  is  above  and  beyond* 
all,  in  connection  wiUi  the  intent  looking  of  these  resting 
haymakers.  The  lines  of  vision,  reaching  out  to  the  ballo<»i 
are,  as  it  were,  the  binding  strings  that  unite  most  beautifully 
the  elements  of  a  charming  and  interesting  composition. 
When  other  pictures  are  studied  always  emphasize  this  ele- 
ment of  unity  and  how  it  is  attained.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualities  in  any  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  a 
picture,  a  poem,  or  a  statue.  To  trace  how  unity  is  attained' 
i^  an  inspiring  exercise  for  the  youthful  mind.  It  teaches  one 
of  the  most  helpful  and  uplifting  doctrines  of  life,  thatfof r 
seeing  things  large,  in  their  entirety,  of  eliminating  the  little- 
and  the  unimportant,  eve  rything  irrelevant.  ^ 
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Primary  Drawing  for  the 
Grade  Teacher 

Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  B.  S.,  State  Normal  School, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Nature  Drawing 

(All  rights  reserved) 

MOST  of  the  preceding  papers  have  emphasized  the 
value  and  efficiency  of  those  phases  of  drawing  which 
are  illustrative  —  which  depict  incident  and  story. 
It  was  the  purpose  to  show  that  children  progress 
most  rapidly  when  using  drawing  as  a  language,  and  accord- 
ingly the  representation  of  isolated  objects  was  more  or  less 
ignored  save  in  so  far  as  it  entered  into  picture  making.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  soimd  pedagogy.  Chil- 
dren when  they  first  enter  school,  draw  what  they  think  and 
know,  not  what  they  see.  But  there  soon  comes  a  time,  the 
spring,  when  even  in  Grade  I,  there  is  keen  interest  in  out- 
doors and  growing  things,  when  color  appears  after  the  some- 
what monotonous  gray  winter,  and  children  are  alive  to  the 
gayety  of  bright  flowers.  This  is  a  much  better  time  to  teach 
nature  drawing  to  young  children  than  in  the  fall;  and  if  the 
work  can  be  kept  simple,  clean-cut,  and  pursued  just  as  one 
would  illustrate,  it  can  become  most  profitable.    There  is 


no  real  reason  why  nature  drawing  should  be  more  uneven, 
careless,  or  without  structure,  than  any  other  drawing,  but 
it  is.  Perhaps  the  trouble  lies  in  the  use  of  the  paint  box^ 
which  is  used  all  too  much  in  primary  grades.  Children 
can  draw  much  better  with  colored  crayons,  which  are  cleaner 
and  more  easily  cared  for. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  plant  or  spray  to  be 
drawn  shall  be  of  good  size,  simple  and  of  decided  character 
in  growth  and  shape.  If  the  natural  spray  is  too  complex  it 
can  be  pnmed  imtil  it  is  simple.  Also  one  should  provide 
enough  sprays  so  that  every  child  in  the  room  can  see  a  model 
clearly. 

The  choice  of  material  is  rather  limited  for  most  schools  be- 
cause many  of  the  spring  things  are  somewhat  small  and 
finicky.  Several  of  the  buds,  as  (hickory)  and  catkins,  flow- 
ers like  the  tiilip,  jonquil  and  iris,  are  avaUable,  and  are  good 
material.  But,  having  secured  sprays  of  flowers  which,  be- 
cause of  their  simplicity  of  growth  and  coloring,  are  suitable  for 
primary  work,  the  spirit  in  which  these  are  received  and  em- 
ployed determine  the  worth  of  the  lessons.  It  must  be  bom 
in  mind  that  these  children  are  not  particularly  interested  in 
representation  for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  because  it  enables 
them  to  convey  certain  ideas  which  are  not  describable  in 
words  and  unconsciously  furnish  an  outlet  for  unceasing  ac-  t 
tion.  Hence  have  the  child  draw  flowers  and  sprays  just  ^OtC 
he   draws   people,   animals   and   birds  —  doing  something. O 
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Have  him  show  how  the  buds  and  flowers  open ;  what  happens 
to  the  stems  when  flowers  are  full  grown,  wilted  or  swayed  by 
the  wind;  how  long,  heavy  leaves  bend  down,  etc. 

Make  a  collection  of  drawings  of  spring  flowers  —  all  on  the 
same  size  paper,  for  a  temporary  exhibition.  Make  a  border 
of  some  rather  decorative  motif  (as  the  tulip)  to  use  at  the  top 
of  bulletin  board,  etc.  Make  these  nature  drawings  as  truly 
illustrative  as  any  other  kind  in  so  far  as  the  flowers  are  not 
studied  for  the  sake  of  their  construction  and  anatomy,  but 
for  themselves,  along  with  people,  animals  and  houses;  and 
the  child  adds  a  few  new  symbols  (for  plants)  to  his  growing 
graphic  vocabulary.  The  moment  one  demands  of  the 
primary  child,  close,  sustained  study  of  a  given  object  with 
a  view  to  truthful  drawing,  the  performance  becomes  per- 


fimctory  and  lacks  ginger.*  Therefore,  one  draws  flowers  and 
sprays  chiefly  because  one  wishes  to  say  something  about 
them  and  to  use  the  symbols  in  general  graphic  expression. 


God  make  my  life  a  little  light 

Within  the  world  to  glow; 
A  tiny  flame  that  bumeth  bright 

Wherever  I  may  go. 

—  M.  Betham-Edwards 

*  The  writer  regrets  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited  time  allowed  by 
the  public  school,  to  teach  s<me  of  the  things  about  drawing  which  are  desuaUc 
knowledge.  Sustained  effort  and  real  study  would  be  quite  possible  it  drawing  camo 
every  day.  as  it  should.  In  the  primary  grades  drawing  is  more  impoitant  than 
writing  or  number. 
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The  Flower  of  the  Lighthouse 

AucE  E.  Allen 

GREEN  and  murmurous,  the  great  river  flows  about 
the  small  steep  island  where  the  tall  lighthouse 
stands.  Many  and  strange  are  the  stories  it  could 
tell.  Here  is  one  which  Pierre,  the  keeper  of  the 
light,  Marie  his  wife,  and  their  little  foster  child,  Flower,  told 
me  one  soft  balmy  midsummer  evening. 

Just  at  sunset  the  cove  below  the  big  summer  hotel  was 
very  pretty.  Flower  was  tired  of  carrying  the  heavy  babies 
about.  She  was  tired  of  harsh  voices  which  called  her 
Florence.  The  cove  seemed  to  her  like  a  little  green  haven 
of  rest  and  quiet.  A  big  flat-bottomed  boat  lay  among  the 
tall  grasses.  The  waves  lapped  against  it.  Flower  crept 
into  it  and  lay  down.  There  wasn't  much  of  Flower,  anyway, 
and  there  was  room  and  to  spare  for  her  in  the  boat. 

Already  Flower  loved  the  big  green  sunmier  land  where 
she  had  come  with  the  babies  and  the  babies'  mother  and 
Roberta  and  Agnes  to  spend  the  season.  She  loved  the  broad 
beautiful  river  which  flowed  smoothly  along  among  its  islands. 
It  seemed  trying,  always,  to  tell  her  something  —  something 
of  a  life  she  had  almost  forgotten.  And  she  was  always  glad 
to  get  away  from  everybody  and  listen  to  its  low  murmurous 
voices.  To-night  no  one  would  miss  her.  The  babies  were 
in  bed.  Their  mother  and  Roberta  and  Agnes,  dressed  at 
last,  were  dancing  m  the  big  hotel  parlors. 

Flower  lay  very  still  in  the  old  boat.  She  listened  to  the 
river  and  watched  the  sunset  colors  bum  in  the  sky  and  reflect 
themselves  in  the  water  till  it  sparkled  like  the  gems  the  babies' 
mother  wore.  Flower  shut  her  eyes.  The  boat  rocked 
gently.  The  wind  touched  her  face  with  cool  fingers.  She 
must  have  gone  to  sleep.  For  when  she  opened  her  eyes, 
the  sky  was  dark  and  the  river  was  dark  and  m  both  were 
golden  stars. 

Flower  had  been  shut  up  so  long  in  the  big  noisy  city  that 
she  had  almost  forgotten  there  were  such  things  as  stars. 
But  when  she  saw  them  now,  like  the  river,  they  seemed  trying 
to  bring  back  to  her  some  far-off  half-forgotten  somethmg. 
For  a  long  time,  she  lay  still  counting  them. 

There  was  one  star  somewhere,  which,  as  Flower  lay  in  the 
boat,  she  couldn't  see.  But  it  made  a  long  radiant  path  across 
the  waters  toward  the  cove.  Flower  sat  up  to  look  for  the 
star.  There  it  was,  a  long  way  down  the  river  and  low  in 
the  sky  —  a  great  golden  star  which  beckoned  and  beckoned 
and  pointed  to  the  path  of  light. 

Why  shouldn't  she  go  to  the  star?  There  was  no  one  in 
all  the  world  to  whom  she  belonged.  There  was  no  one  who 
really  wanted  her.  At  the  Home  in  the  city  they  had  been 
glad  to  let  her  go  away  with  the  babies'  mother.  And  now 
tiie  babies'  mother  said  Flower  wasn't  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  babies  after  all  and  must  go  back  to  the  Home. 
Flower  didn't  want  to  go  back.  It  woidd  be  much  pleasanter 
to  go  and  live  in  the  star. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  unfasten  the  boat.  It  took  even  less 
time  for  the  boat  to  float  away  down  the  dark  river.  Flower 
didn't  need  to  help.    It  went  quite  as  if  it  knew  the  way. 

Flower  wasn't  afraid.    How  could  ^e  be?    She  went 


through  broad  dark  spaces,  where  the  river's  voice  was  deep 
and  solemn;  she  glided  through  little  starlit  coves  where 
lilies  slept  on  green  pillows  and  the  river's  voice  became  a 
lullaby.  She  swept  past  brilliantly  lighted  hotels  and  cottages, 
and  on  between  shores  which  were  still  and  high  and  rocky. 
And  always  the  big  golden  star  smiled  at  her  and  showed 
her  the  way. 

Sometimes  river  steamers,  with  their  rows  of  gleaming 
lights,  passed  her  in  their  course  far  out  in  the  stream.  For 
awhile  after,  her  boat  would  rock  up  and  down  like  a  cradle 
and  white  spray  would  break  in  little  showers  over  her.  At 
such  times,  for  a  little,  she  would  lose  the  path  of  light.  But 
always,  in  a  moment,  the  great  star  would  flash  out  at  her 
again.  And  always  the  path  to  it  grew  shorter.  And  the 
star,  itself,  came  nearer  and  nearer. 

By  and  by,  sweeping  toward  her.  Flower  saw  a  large  steamer. 
It  was  nearer  than  the  others  had  been.  She  could  hear 
music  which  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  river.  Even 
as  she  listened  and  watched,  she  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  a  great  circle  of  white  li^t.  It  blinded  and  bewildered 
her.  The  stars  above  were  quite  lost.  Even  her  star,  low 
down  over  the  river,  was  dimmed.  As  her  boat  rocked  up 
and  down,  the  circle  of  light  seemed  to  follow  her^and  close 
her  in  on  all  sides. 

Just  at  this  point,  the  river  is  broad  and  deep  and  swift 
and  silent.  Some  distance  below  lie  treacherous  rocks  half 
hidden  by  surf.  On  the  shore  of  the  steep  rocky  island  far 
across  from  the  pomt  of  rocks,  Pierre,  the  lighthouse  keeper, 
was  making  things  safe  and  sure  for  the  night.  The  great 
search-light  of  the  steamer  found  him  and  threw  him  and  his 
lighthouse  up  against  the  darkness  in  its  circle  of  light.  Pierre 
turned  his  back  to  the  glare.  And  up  the  river,  clear  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  white  light,  he  saw  a  picture.  Much  as  moving 
pictures  are  thrown  up  against  a  dark  curtam,  so  the  search- 
light threw  this  one  up  in  its  circle  of  light,  agamst  the  dark 
background  of  sky  and  shore  and  river.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
little  child  m  a  boat.  Pierre  saw  the  boat  rock  up  and  down 
in  the  waves.  He  saw  the  child's  face.  He  caught  a  gleam 
of  golden  hair.  Then  the  picture  was  gone.  The  steamer 
swept  on  its  way  up  the  river,  its  light  iUuminatmg  either 
shore  as  it  swung  from  side  to  side. 

The  lighthouse  keeper  was  already  puttmg  out  his  boat 
when  his  wife  came  hurrying  down  the  steep  rocks  from  the 
lighthouse.    Her  face  was  as  white  and  frightened  as  his  own. 

"There's  a  child,"  she  cried,  "a  little  child  all  alone  out 
there  in  a  boat.  The  search-light  showed  it  to  me.  Oh» 
Pierre,  make  haste,  the  current  is  so  strong  and  the  rocks  are 
just  below." 

The  lighthouse  keeper  had  already  disappeared  into  the 
darkness.  The  current  helped  him.  The  friendly  light 
from  the  tall  tower  helped  him.  The  child  herself,  softly 
crooning  a  little  lullaby,  which  had  come  back  to  her  out  of 
that  half-forgotten  life,  helped  him.  And  the  great  Father, 
who  held  the  frail  boat,  the  fearless  child,  the  broad  river, 
even  the  stars  themselves,  in  His  hand,  helped  him.  He  came 
up  with  the  boat  before  it  reached  the  rocky  point.  Softly, 
so  as  not  to  startle  her,  he  called  the  child. 

"I  saw  you  coming  out  of  the  star,"  she  cried  happily. 
"Do  you  live  there?"    And  she  pointed  across  the  water  to 
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lie  great  light  in  the  tower  high  up  on  the  rocky  island. 
In  the  lightibouse  keeper's  boat,  speeding  swiftly  toward  the 
star,  Flower  told  of  the  babies  and  their  mother  and  Roberta 
and  Agnes. 

She  told  of  the  cove  and  the  path  of  light  she  had  seen  and 
the  star,  and  of  how  she  had  come  all  the  way  to  live  in  it. 
It  was  easy  to  talk  to  the  lighthouse  keeper.  So  she  told  him 
of  the  Home  in  the  city,  ^d  then,  sofdy,  she  spoke  of  some 
other  home,  somewhere,  which  she  could  half  remember, 
where  always  a  river  sang,  and  there  were  stars  and  tall  moun- 
tains and  strange  flowers  and  sweet  faces  and  tender  voices. 
•  When  at  last  Flower  and  the  lighthouse  keeper  reached  the 
shore  of  the  island,  Flower  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  tall  light- 
house with  the  great  lamp  in  its  tower. 

"Why,  the  star  lives  in  a  house,*'  she  cried. 

Marie,  the  lighthouse  keeper's  wife,  stood  on  the  rock 
waiting  for  them.  She  caught  up  Flower  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  and  cried  over  her.  And  when  she  heard  all  about 
how  Flower  had  come  to  live  in  the  star,  she  held  her  closer 
yet  and  glanced  at  Pierre. 

"We  will  keep  her,"  she  murmured  pleadingly.  ^*For 
the  sake  of  our  little  B^ette,  we  will  keep  her. " 

"Do  you  all  live  in  the  star?"  asked  Flower.  "You  and 
the  kind  man  and  little  Babett'^?  And  will  there  be  room 
for  me?" 

^  "Little  Babette  lives  in  some  other  Star,  now,"  said  the 
light-house  keeper.  "But  her  mother  and  I  live  in  the  star 
house  and  tend  the  star.  And  always,  always  there  will  be 
room  for  you,  little  Flower.  We  call  it  a  lighthouse,"  he 
added. 

"I  shall  call  it  a  star  house,"  said  Flower.  "And  I  shall 
always  live  in  it,  and  help  you  tend  the  star!" 


The  Wood-Goblins 

Mary  A.  Stillman 
(After  the  story  by  Louise  E.  Chollet) 

ONE  day  last  summer,  Margaret  and  I  went  berr3ang. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day;  the  wind  was  cool  from  the 
mountain  and  the  wood-thrushes  were  filling  the 
air  with  their  flute-like  songs.  Nearby  a  cuckoo 
was  calling  the  cows,  while  the  locusts  and  crickets  kept  up 
a  merry  din.  We  found  a  clearing  in  the  woods  where 
the  hillside  was  blue  with  berries,  and  settled  down  to  the 
task  of  filling  our  pails. 


"Oh,  don't  sit  on  that  stump  I"  cried  Margaret,  "or  you 
may  fall  into  the  wood-goblins'  kitchen  1" 

"The  wood-goblins,"  I  asked,  "who  are  they?" 

"Don't  you  know  those  little  wood  people  with  one  arm 
who  live  under  stumps  and  who  only  come  out  to  do  mis- 
chief?" 

"No,"  I  answered.  "I  know  that  Peter  Pan's  lost  chil- 
dren live  in  a  place  like  that,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  wood- 
goblins.     Why  do  they  have  only  one  arm?" 

"Oh,  their  great-great-grandfather  lost  his  right  arm][b 
a  fight,  and  all  the  wood-^oblins  since  then  have  had^only 
one  arm  apiece;  but  that  is  lucky,  for  they  can  do  mischief 
enough  with  one  hand.  The  house-goblins  have  two  hands; 
but  Uiey  are  helpful  little  creatures  and  not  mischievous. 
Didn't  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Blunder  and  the  wood- 
goblms?  There  is  one  of  their  holes  nowl  Look  out  for 
itl"  :; 

"Tell  me  the  story,"  said  I;  ^o  this  is  the  story  that  Mar- 
garet told  me  while  we  filled  our  pails  with  the  luscious  blue- 
berries. 

Blunder  and  the  Wood-goblins 

Blunder  was  a  boy  who  wanted  a  pony  and  a  pony  coach. 
He  had  a  fairy  godmother  who  told  him  she  would  grant  ^him 
three  wishes  if  he  should  find  the  Wishing  Gate.  Now  the 
Wishing  Gate  is  not  a  tall  marble  gate  with  the  name  in  gold 
letters  over  it,  but  just  an  ordinary  stile  like  any  other  stile. 
so  how  could  Blunder  find  it  ? 

"I  will  tell  you  the  way,?'  said  his  fairy  godmother.  "Ask 
the  brown  owl  to  show  you  where  a  fat  toad  lives  under  a 
stone;  the  toad  will  show  you  a  black  crow,  the  crow  will 
lead  you  to  Jack-o'-lantern,  and  Jack-o'-lantern  will  show 
you  die  Wishing  Gate.  So  Blunder  started  off;  hei'missed 
the  owl,  the  toad  and  the  crow,  but  at  last  he  found  !Jack-o'- 
lantem  who  led  him  a  merry  chase.  In  trying  to  catch  Jack, 
Blunder  stumbled  into  a  mud  hole  and  fell  to  the  bottom. 

"Ho,  hoi"  laughed  Jack-o'-lantern,  "I  can  tell  you  one 
thing;  that  is  not  the  way  to  the  Wishing  Gate,"  and  off  he 
flew.  ^  « 

Blunder  picked  himself  up  and  thought  he  would  sit-down 
upon  a  stump  while  he  dried  his  clothes;  but  the'^next:  thing 
he  knew  he  was  in  a  wood-goblin's  kitchen,  [for  ^the  stump 
was  the  chimney  of  an  underground  [house.  The  Vood- 
goblin  was  asleep  upstairs  at  die  time,  and  the  cook  was 
making  soup  for  dinner.  She  was  a  kind^old  soul  and  felt 
sorry  for  Blunder  when  she  saw  his  muddyjclothes.  •  "Don't 
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let  the  goblin  see  you!*'  she  cried.  "Put  on  the  coat  that 
hangs  there  in  the  comer,  and  that  will  make  you  in- 
visible." 

Blunder  heard  the  goblin  getting  out  of  bed  and  he  ran 
around  the  kitchen  in  fear,  but  he  could  not  find  the  coat. 
They  heard  the  goblin  coming  downstairs,  and  just  as  his 
hand  was  upon  the  door-knob  Blunder  stumbled  into  a  pair 
of  magic  slippers  that  whisked  him  up  the  chimney  and  set 
him  upon  a  stile  outside.  Blunder  began  to  cry,  when  along 
came  old  Mr.  West-wind  and  put  him  into  his  pocket.  Mr. 
West-wind  walked  a  few  steps  and  then  commenced  to 
chuckle. 


"What  are  you  laughing  at?*'  asked  Blunder. 

"At  two  funny  sights  I  have  seen  lately,"  said  Mr.  West- 
wmd.  "One  was  a  hen  sitting  on  a  measure  full  of  grain 
starving  to  death,  and  the  other  was  a  boy  sitting  on  the 
Wishing  Gate,  crying  because  he  could  not  find  it."  For  the 
very  stile  that  Blunder  had  been  sitting  on  was  the  Wishing 
Gate  I  But  Mr.  West-wind  would  not  turn  back,  so  Blunder 
never  had  his  pony  and  pony  coach. 

"Now  you  know  why  I  want  you  to  look  out  for  stumps," 
added  Margaret. 

**All  right,  I  will  be  very  careful,"  I  said,  as  we  started 
home  w ith  our  berries. 


Blackboard  and  Sand  Table 
Series 

The  Lighthouse 

(With  illustrations  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Whitney,  Salem  Sutc  Normal 
School,  and  Text  by  A.  C.)   • 

TELL  story  of  the  lighthouses  along  shore,  of  the 
keepers,  their  work,  their  lonely  lives,  of  the  great 
need  of  lighthouses. 
They  are  usually  tall  circular  buildings  broader  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  built 
in  this  way?  It  is  so  that  the  winds  sweeping  across  the  sea 
shall  not  blow  the  lighthouse  over.  If  the  sides  of  the  light- 
house were  square  and  broad,  like  the  sides  of  the  school- 
house,  the  wind  would  be  held  back  by  them  so  much  that 
the  pressure  would  be  likely  to  push  the  building  over. 

If  you  ^ant  to  test  this  y.ou  may  take  a  tall  round  vase  or 
glass  tumbler  and  a  chalk  box  out  into  the  wind.  How  the 
wind  does  press  agamst  the  chalk  box,  almost  dashing  it  from 
your  hand,  while  the  current  of  the  wind  separates  at  the 
round  tumbler  and  moves  each  side  of  it.  You  already 
know  that  it  takes  very  much  more  force  to  push  over  a  tum- 
bler with  the  broad  end  down  than  it  does  to  push  one  over 
with  the  small  end  down.  For  this  same  reason  the  light- 
house has  a  broad  base  and  a  little  top. 

Let  us  make  a  lighthouse  of  paper  and  see  if  we  can  blow 
it  over  with  our  breath. 

What  form  do  we  think  of  first  when  we  look  at  the  top 
of  a  lighthouse,  a  square  or  a  circle? 
•  Children  now  leahi  to  draw  a  circle.   (See  diagram.)    They 
draw  another  upon  paper  and  cut  a  circular  piece.    How 
shall  we  make  the  circular  roof  pointed  at  the  top? 

Francis  has  it  I  Cut  out  a  piece  like  a  piece  of  pie,  a  triangle, 
and  pull  the  cut  edges  of  our  circular  paper  together  and 
paste  them. 

Now  draw  another  big  triangle  on  a  big  piece  of  paper. 
Give  the  dimensions  required  one  line  at  a  time. 

Mark  oS  the  point  of  this  triangle  so  as  to  make  an  arc 


of  a  ciale.  Mark  of!  the  two  lower  corners.  Children  do 
this  and  cut  the  triangle  on  the  Imes. 

They  then  cut  the  top  edge  of  the  paper  as  in  the  diagram, 
measuring  every  piece  and  drawing  carefully  before  cutting. 
They  measure  and  cut  the  door  in  the  lower  rounded  edge 
in  the  same  way.    Some  windows  are  cut  in  the  sides. 

The  two  side  edges  of  this  are  brought  together  and  pasted, 
the  top  is  pasted  on. 

Lighthouses  are  usually  built  of  stone  or  cement  in  nice 
smooth  blocks.  So  we  will  paint  some  lines  on  our  light- 
house which  will  make  us  think  of  those  same  stones. 

The  lighthouse  done  —  it  will  take  a  number  of  lessons  — 
the  children  may  bring  in  rocks  and  set  it  up  as  is  this  one  cm 
the  sand  table. 

The  **waves"  at  the  foot  of  this  "cliff''  are  only  a  half 
dozen  chalk  lines  on  the  zinc  of  the  sand  table. 

Background 

The  keeper's  family  needs  a  house  to  live  in  so  we  will  draw 
one  for  them  out  here  on  the  hill.  Who  would  want  to  climb 
that  steep  cliff  three  times  a  day?  We  will  build  a  bridge 
for  him  across  the  way. 

Put  the  house  behind  some  pine  trees  for  they  will  keep 
off  some  of  the  cold  wind. 

The  background  is  easily  executed.  One  broad  stroke  of 
the  chalk  held  flatwise,  brings  out  the  long  hill.  The  hill  is 
simply  bare  blackboard  with  no  line  upon  it.  Near  the  foot 
of  it  are  a  few  touches  of  white.  Contrasting  with  this  is^a 
long  belt  of  irregular  bank  made  with  black  chalk  and  sug- 
gesting distant  trees.  The  fence  and  hedge  are  simple  white 
chalk  lines  on  the  dark  ground. 

The  house  is  made  with  one  broad  stroke  of  the  chalk  for 
the  end  of  the  house,  another  for  the  side,  another  less  broad 
for  the  top  of  the  roof,  three  or  four  white  lines  suggest  the 
edge  of  the  roof  and  chimney.  The  windows  are  of  black 
chalk,  the  rocks  are  made  with  zigzag  strokes  of  chalk. 

Notice  the  importance  of  the  white  line  along  the^trun'; 
of  the  big  pine  and  the  few  **white  birch''  suggestions^  the 
right  behind  the  lighthouse. 
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LITTLE  PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 

will  dance  together.  {BeUy  and  nymph  dance  whiU^ufood 
birds  hum,) 

Betty  {pausing  and  looking  at  the  sun  while  birds  stop  sing- 
ing) Oh  the  sun  h  going  down  and  my  spinning  is  not 
{Nymph  vanishes)  half  done.  What  will  my  poor  mother 
say?  {Puts  spinning  into  basket  and  sadly  drives  goats 
home.    Mother  meets  her  at  the  door,) 

Mother  Why,  child,  are  you  sick  ?  I  do  not  hear  you  smg 
asL  usual. 

Betty  No,  mother,  I  am  very  tired.  {She  goes  into  house 
and  puts  spinning  away.)  I  am  glad  mother  did  not  ask  to 
see  my  spindle. 

(Next  morning  Betty  starts  out  as  before  driving  goats^ 
reaches  wood^  takes  out  spinning,  then  yawns;  puts  it  down.) 

Betty  Now  I  will  eat  my  lunch.  {She  eats  lunch^  rising 
to  her  feet)  To-day  I  will  only  dance  a  few  minutes  for  I 
must  make  up  for  my  laziness  yesterday.  {Betty  dancesla$id 
wood  nymph  comes  out,) 

Wood  Nymph    Dance  with  me,  Betty? 


'Tlie  tpindk  mast  be  fall  tcMiight" 

The  Wood  Nymph 

A  Slavonian   Myth 

(Story  translated  from  the  German,  and  dramatized  by  Caroline 
Haoar,  Normal  School,  Fitchbuzg,  Mass.) 

Cbasactess 
The  wood  nymph 
Betty 

Bet^s  mother 
Children  for  goats 
Children  for  birds 

Betty's  Mother  Betty,  since  your  father  died  we  are  so 
poor  that  I  have  had  to  sell  the  pasture.  So  every  day  you 
must  drive  the  goats  into  the  woods  to  feed.    {Cries.) 

Betty  {putting  her  arms  around  mother)  Don't  cry,  mother, 
I  will.take  care  of  the  goats  and  spin  while  they  are  eating. 
Here  the  goats  are  now.  {Goats  come  skipping  up,)  Poor 
goats,  are  you  hungry?  I  will  drive  you  mto  the  woods 
where  you  will  find  fresh  leaves  to  eat.     Goodbye,  mother. 

Mother  Here  is  a  basket  of  lunch.  Your  spindle  and  flax 
are  also  inside.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can,  Betty,  the  spindle 
must  be  full  to-night,  and  you  must  be  home  by  dark. 

Betty  {driving  the  goats  in  front  of  her)  Yes,  mother; 
goodbye. 

Mother  Goodbye,  Betty.  {Mother  goes  into  house,  be- 
hind teacher's  desk.  Betty  comes  to  wood — one  comer  of  the 
room — goats  skip  about  eating  leaves  Betty  opens  basket  and 
takes  out  spinning.  Spins  for  a  while — child  can  twirl  pencil 
or  top  and  pretend  to  draw  out  and  wind  up  thread — at  last 
she  puts  down  spinning,  yawns,  stretches  her  arms  and  says 
looking  around)  By  the  sun  it  must  be  twelve  o'clock.  I 
will  eat  my  lunch  and  then  dance  a  few  minutes  to  rest  me 
before  going  back  to  my  spinning.  {Takes  out  lunch  and 
eats  it.  Then  stands  up  and  begins  to  dance.  The  wood 
nymph  with  a  crown  of  leaver  on  her  head  steals  out  and  watches 
Betty,) 

Wood  Nymph  {standing  before  Betty,  who  stops  her  dancing 
and  gazes  at  the  nymph  in  astonishment)  Do  you  like  to 
dance,  child? 

Betty  {forgetting  her  fear)  Oh  yes,  I  should  like  to  dance 
the  whole  day. 

Nymph    That  is  good.     I  also  like  to  dance.    Come,  we 


Betty  diadng  while  Wood  Nymph  watcfaet  ""^ 

'^  Betty  Beautiful  Lady,  you  must  excuse  me  to-day.  I  can- 
not dance  with  you,  but  must  spin  as  swiftly  as  possible  or 
my  mother  will  be  angry  with  me.  Yesterday  my  spindle 
was  not  half  full. 

Wood  Nymph  Dance  with  me,  dear  child,  and  I  will  look 
after  the  spinning  {The  two  dance  while  the  birds  sing  as 
before.  Then  Betty  stops,  looks  around  and  says)  Oh  the 
sun  is  going  down  and  my  spinning  is  not  done.  {She  begins 
to  cry.) 

rJ^Wood  Nymph  Don't  cry,  little  one.  {She  takes  spindle 
and  spins  th^  passes  spindle  to  Betty.)  Look,  my  child,  the 
spindle  is  full.  {She  vanishes.  Teacher  can  have  curiam 
of  cambric  in  some  part  of  room  for  nymph  to  vanish  under.) 
Betty  singing  goes  home  with  the  goals.  Mother  stands  in 
the  doorway^ 

Mother  Betty,  you  la2y  child !  Yesterday  you  did  not  half 
fill  your  spindle. 

Betty  Yes,  mother,  yesterday  I  danced  too  long,  but  to- 
day the  spindle  is  full  of  beautiful  thread.  {They  go  into 
the  house.  Next  day  Betty  again  goes  forth,  spins  thready 
eats  lunch  and  dances  until  nymph  appears. 

Nymph  Dance  with  me,  Betty.  {They  dance  until  the 
birds  stop  singing.)  ^^ 
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daadag  oat  of  dooa 

"•  BeUy  {weeping  Oh  the  sun  is  going  down  and  my  work 
i8"D0t  done.  My  mother  will  scold  me  again. 
r^Wood  Nymph  No,  dear,  your  mother  shall  not  scold  you. 
I  will  help  you.  Give  me  your  basket.  (Nymph  takes 
basket^  goes  farther  into  the  woods^  and  presently  comes  out. 
Can  go  behind  curtain.) 

Nymph  Betty.  I  have  put  something  in  your  basket 
that  will  pay  your  mother  for  the  thread  you  have  not  spun. 
Do  not  open  the  basket  until  you  reach  home.  (She  disap- 
pears.) 

Betty  My  basket  is  as  light  as  if  it  were  empty.  Surely 
there  can  be  nothing  in  it.  (She  walks  toward  home  driving 
the  goats.)  I  will  just  peep  in.  (Opens  basket  and  sees  dry 
leaves.)     Oh,  oh,  oh !     (She  throws  out  handfuls  of  the  leaves.) 
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Betty  and  Wood  Nymph  dtnoe  wUk  little  birds  (chOdrea)  rfng 

Nothing  but  leaves.  What  will  my  mother  say?  (As^she 
comes  to  house  mother  meets  her.) 

Mother  Child,  child,  what  did  you  do  to  your  spindle. 
All  day  I  wound  off  the  thread  and  still  it  did  not  come  to]an 
end  until  I  said,  ''A  witch  must  have  spun  this." 

Betiy  Oh,  mother,  three  days  have  I  danced  with  a  beauti- 
ful wood  lady  imtil  the  sun  went  down.  Yesterday  ^e  spun 
the  thread  for  me  and  to-day  she  said  she  put  somethingpn  my 
basket  to  pay  you  for  the  thread  I  did  not  spm.  \  opened 
the^  basket  and  found  nothing  but  dry  birch  leaves,  part  of 
which  I  threw  away.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  did  not  mind, 
but  opened  my  basket  before  I  reached  home. 

Mother  Open  your  basket!  Quickl  (They  open  the 
basket  and  find  the  leaves  have  turned  to  gold.) 

Mother  It  is  fortunate  that  you  did  not  throw  away  all 
the  leaves.  Here  is  gold  enough  to  buy  us  a  nice  little  cot- 
tage, hens,  ducks,  cows,  and  also  a  fine  pasture.  You  can 
go  to  school,  Betty,  and  need  not  care  for  the  goats  any  longer. 

BeUy    I  want  to  thank  the  wood  nymph,  mother. 

Mother  Alasl  that  we  cannot  do.  We  did  not  trust  her, 
so  you  can  never  see  her  again. 

Bet$y  (crying)  Oh  my  dear,  beautiful  wQod  nymph  I  If 
I  had  only  minded  you !    (They  go  into  the  hottse.) 


Betty  dandng  with  WoodlNymph 


The  Secret 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 
The  big  tree  whispered  a  secret  sweet 
To  the  warm  grass  growing  at  his  feet; 
And  what  do  you  think  I  heard  him  say? 
"Dorothy's  five  years  old  to-day." 

The  soft  grass  stirred  as  the  wind  went  by 
And  each  little  blade  took  up  the  cry 
And  told  the  secret,  I  grieve  to  say, 
"Dorothy's  five  years  old  to-day." 

The  clover  listened  and  told  the  bee 
Who  told  the  bird  in  the  maple  tree. 
And  the  robin  sang,  in  a  shameless  way  — 
"Dorothy's  five  years  old  to-day." 

And  this  is  the  way  it  came  to  me 
Throu^  bee  and  blossom  and  bird  and  tree;T^ 
So,  why  should  I  keep  the  secret,  pray?         ^^ 
"Dorothy's  five  years  old  to-day  I  "  ^^ 
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A  Song  Recital  in  a  First 
Grade  Room 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

(Note  This  same  idea  might  be  carried  out  in  a  second  or  third 
grade^room.) 

The  school  year  never  seems  complete  without  a  do^g 
program  of  some  kind.  No  matter  how  many  we  may  have 
had  during  the  year,  this  one  seems  indispensable.  It  is 
then,  however,  that  the  teacher  is  tired  and  this  means  an 
additional  demand  on  her  strength. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  and  ^Gss  Smith  knew  that 
her  pupils  would  be  expecting  "exercises,"  for  several  had  al- 
ready asked  about  them.  Then  she  asked  herself, "  What  can 
I  have  which  will  require  little  time  and  work?" 

At  last  an  idea  came  to  her.  Diuing  the  year,  the  children 
had  learned  a  great  many  songs.  Why  not  have  a  Song 
Redtal  and  use  the  songs  which  they  had  learned?  With 
little  planning,  she  could  arrange  a  splendid  program.  She 
could  use  songs  which  have  an  all-the-year-roimd  fitness, 
spring  songs,  lullabies,  and  patriotic  songs.  Many  of  these 
could  be  dramatized,  thus  adding  variety  to  the  entertainment. 
Then  she  began  arranging  a  program. 

Part  I 
The  Finger's  Lullaby  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  i. 
(With  motions.) 

Pat-a-cake  —  Eleanor  Smith's  Songs. 
(With  motions.) 

Some  Lullabies  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 
(With  motions.) 

Doll's  Cradle  Song  —  Songs  in  Season. 
.  (Sung  by  a  little  girl  rocking  a  dolL) 

The  Land  of  l^od  — Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  i. 
Rock-a-bye  Baby  —  Tomlin's  Children's  Songs. 
(Stmg  by  eight  little  girls  each  having  a  dolL) 
Teddy  Bear  —  The  Song  Primer. 
(Sung  by  a  little  girl  holding  a  Teddy  Bear.) 

Part  II 
The  Little  Shoemaker  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 
(With  motions.) 

The  Blacksmith  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 
(With  motions.) 

Lovdy  Moon  — Mildred  and  Patty  HilPs  Song  Stories  for 
the  Kindergarten. 
The  Postman  — 5(W^5  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 


My  Shadow  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  i. 

The  Fiddle  —  The  Song  Primer. 

(Simg  by  three  boys  and  three  girb.    Imitate  playing^  a  fiddle.) 

My  Pony  —  Lilts  and  Lyrics  by  Riley  and  Gaynor. 
(Sung  by  a  little  boy  seated  on  a  hobby  horse  and  acting  out  thc'song 
as  he  sings.) 

Part  III 

Eskimo  —  Songs  in  Season. 

(While  the  school  sings  the  song,  have  a  little  boy  dressed  as^an 
Eskimo  stand  in  the  front  of  the  room.  When  the  school  sings  "  Come 
here  with  us  and  play/'  the  little  Eskimo  shakes  his  head.) 

Indian  Cradle  Song  —  Songs  in  Season. 

(Fasten  a  limb  somewhere  in  4he  front  of  the  room  and  to|it(tie 
pappoose  in  its  cradle. 

Let  a  little  girl  dressed  as  an  Indian  mother  sing  the  song  andfas  she 
sings  swing  the  pappoose. 

During  tnis  time,  a  little  boy  dressed  as  an  Indian  may  be  lying  on 
the  floor,  for  the  last  verse  says,"  Thy  father  lies  on  the  fragrant  ground, 
dreaming  of  hunt  and  fight." 

At  the  close  of  this  verse,  the  father  may  rise  and  while  thefschool 
sings  the  song  "Indian"  from  "Songs  in  Season"  he  may  pretend  he 
is'h\mling.) 

Part  IV 
The  Great  Brown  House  —  Eleanor  Smith's  Songs,  No.  i. 

(First  child  in  each  row  represents  the  rain.  The  rest  in  each  row 
bow  heads  on  desks.    They  are  the  flowers  asleep.  |m  • 

While  the  first  verse  is  being  simg,  the  "raindrops"  pass  down  the 
aisles  and  tap  on  each  desk. 

Dtiring  the  second  verse,  the  "  flowers "  wake  up.  The  flowers  should 
wear  tissue  paper  hoods  of  various  colors. 

TuUps,  red;  dandelions,  yellow;  violets,  purple;  daisies,  white. 

These  should  be  in  the  desks  before  the  j>rogram  begins  so  they  can 
be  taken  out  and  put  on  without  any  confusion.) 

Little.  Yellow  Dandelion  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1. 

Buttercups  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 

The  TuUps  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  i. 

Little  Miss  Daisy  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  2. 

Pretty  Pussies  down  by  the  Brook  —  Child^s  Song  Book, 
Howlitson. 

The  Violets  —  Wiggin's.  Song  Book. 

The  Thunder  —  NeidUnger'r  Songs  of  Earth,  Air  and  Sky. 

All  the  Birds  have  come"  agam.  t- Eleanor  Smith' s.  No.  1. 

The  Woodpecker  —  Modern  Musia  Series  Primer. 

The  Owl  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  i. 

Robin,  Robin  Kedbieast  —  Walker  and  Jenks*  Songs 
for  Little  Ones. 

The  Bird's  Nest  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1. 

'Part.V  .    ^ 

The  Big  Drum  —  Modem  MMsic  Series  Primer.  < 
A  Sword  and  a  Gun  —  Melodic  Music  Reader,  Part  III. 
(Sung  by  a  little  boy  seated  on  a  hobbgr.hqne.  ,  He  shouki  havafy  I  /> 
•wirdiSid  a  drum.)       .  digitized  ^y  "8 
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When  the  Regiment  goes  Marching  by  —  Litis  and  Lyrics. 

We  March  like  Soldiers  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World, 
No.  I. 

(Beat  time  with  fists  on  desks.) 

Our  Flag  Colors  —  The  Child's  Garden  of  Song. 

(Three  little  girls  dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue.  Stand  in  front  of 
the  school  while  this  song  is  sung.) 

Rub-a-dub-dub  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1. 
(Beat  time  with  fists.) 

I'm  a  little  Soldier  Boy  —  Songs  in  Season. 
Finale  —  May  Pole  Dance. 

(Weave  colors  red,  white  and  blue.  Flag  at  top  of  pale.  Children 
wear  red,  white  and  blue  tissue  paper  caps.    As  tney  weave  the  colors 


let  them  sing,  "Many  Flags  in 
Miss  HcwIusoH. 


ly  Lands"  —  Child^s  Song  Book, 


Playground  Games 

Cabolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

ORGANIZED  play  in  the  open  in  which  a  lai^e  number 
of  children.can  take  part  has  more  educational  value 
often  than  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  class- 
room study.  The  outdoor  game  develops  quick 
co-ordination  of  muscle  and  brain;  deep  breathing  of  fresh, 
life-giving  air,  and  training  in  ethics,  since  in  organized  play  a 
child  must  be  fair,  or  forfeit  his  privilege  of  playing.  The 
following  group  games  have  all  been  tested  as  regards  their 
practical  value  for  school-yard  use,  and  they  are  new,  interest- 
mg,  and  possible  of  organizing  for  the  class  teacher,  untrained 
in  more  formal  phyacal  work. 

Tagging  Games 

Indian  Tag  calls  for  a  large  chalk  circle  which  is  drawn  in 
the  centre  of  the  school-yard  or  playground,  and  represents 
the  Indian's  wigwam.  One  child  who  is  chosen  for  the  In- 
dian seats  himself  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  other  children  playing  the  ^ame,  and  there  can  be  as  many 
as  one  chooses,  form  a  larger  circle  and  surround  the  Indian, 
harassing  him  by  stepping  across  the  chalk  Ime  which  indi- 
cates his  goal.  At  first,  and  for  some  time,  the  Indian  does 
not  notice  his  opponents,  but  he  suddenly  jumps  up  giving 
chase  the  length  of  the  school-yard,  and  endeavoring  to  take 
some  child.  Any  player  who  is  caught  must  take  his  turn  at 
being  IncQan,  while  the  first  Indian  has  a  chance  to  join  the 
chilc&en  in  the  outer  ring. 

Clock  tag  calls  also  for  a  huge  chalk  circle  marked  on  the 
school  yard  flags^  but  in  playing  this  game  the  circle  is  divided 
by  six  intersectmg  straight  lines  which  cross  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  dividing  the  circle  into 
twelve  sections,  the  sections  bein^  numbered  like  a  clock  face 
from  one  to  twelve.  The  circle  itself,  should  be  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  jn  diameter.  On  child  is  chosen  to  be  It  and  he 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Another  player  stands  on 
the  rim  of  the  clock  face  back  of  him  and  at  a  given  signal  both 
the  child  who  is  It  and  the  other  who  gives  chase  run  the 
length  of  the  school-yard  and  back  to  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
circle.  If  the  child  who  is  It  is  caught,  another  player  is 
chosen  to  take  his  place.  If  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  circle 
he  scores  as  many  points  as  the  section  of  the  clock  in  which 
he  stands,  on  his  return,  is  numbered.  After  three  races,  and 
there  may  be  three  circles  playing  at  the  same  time,  the  child 
with  the  highest  score  and  who  has  remained  uncaught  the 
longest,  wins  the  game.  For  new  game  other  players  are 
selected  to  be  It  and  to  act  as  chasers. 

Jungle  Tag  is  another  jolly  chasmg  game  for  the  play- 

gound.  The  players,  all  save  one  who  is  It,  are  divided  into 
ur  squads  and  stand,  one  group  in  each  comer  of  the  school 
yard.  A  leader  is  chosen  for  each  squad  who  gives  to  every 
one  of  his  men  the  name  of  an  animal;  bear,  lion,  leopard, 
elephant,  camel,  tiger,  or  any  other  possible  inliabitant  of  an 
imaginary  jungle.  The  child  who  is  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  school-yard  and  counts  one,  two,  three,  and  then  calls 
the  name  of  any  animal  he  chooses.  This  is  a  signal  for  th^ 
animals  who  are  called  to  run,  cat-in-the-comer  fashion,  to 
an  opposite  comer,  chased  by  the  child  ^\  ho  is  It.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tag  a  child  because  the  player  w  ho  acts  as  It  does  not 
know  from  which  comer  the  lions,  bears,  or  tigers  that  he 
called  will  run.    The  leaders  who  remain  at  their  posts  in  the 


comers  of  the  yard  may  help  the  animals  in  any  way  they 
choose  to  make  their  goals.  Any  animal  tagged  has  to  take 
his  tum  at  being  It. 

Chinese  Tag  A  child  is  chosen  to  be  It  and  he  tries  to 
touch  or  tag  all  of  the  others  player,  the  one  who  is  tagged 
becoming  the  chaser.  The  game  is  given  an  element  of 
humor,  however,  because  as  soon  as  a  player  is  touched  be  is 
obliged  to  place  one  hand  on  that  part  of  his  body  where  he 
was  tageed,  whether  it  be  elbow,  knee,  back,  or  ankle,  and  in 
this  position  he  has  to  chase  the  other  pla)rers.  As  soon  as 
he  succeeds  in  tagging  someone  else  he  is  rdieved  of  this  posi- 
tion. In  adapting  this  unique  game  to  school-yard  use,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  players,  several  children  may  take  the 
part  of  tagger,  or  It,  at  once. 

Double  Tag  All  the  children,  but  two,  playing  the  game 
join  arms  forming  couples.  Of  these  two,  <me  is  It  and  the 
other  child  is  to  be  chased.  The  runner  dodges  in  and  out 
among  the  couples  followed  closely  by  the  player  who  is  It, 
and  his  only  method  of  saving  himself  from  bemg  tagged  is 
to  lock  arms  with  some  couple,  in  which  case  the  thiidchild 
finds  himself  without  a  partner  and  must,  in  tum,  be  chased. 
In  order  to  add  to  the  fun  of  this  tagging  game  the  couples 
should  twist  m  and  out,  dodgmg  in  anyway  they  choose  to  es- 
cape the  mnner,  and  when  a  large  number  of  children  'are 
pla3dng,  it  will  add  to  the  sport  of  the  game  if  there  is  more 
than  one  running  and  as  many  chasers. 

Shadow  Tag  will  delight  a  ^roup  of  primary  little  folks  out 
in  the  school-yard  at  recess  tune.  The  child  who  is  chosen 
to  be  It  must  step  or  jump  on  tiie  shadow  of  some  other  player, 
and  if  he  is  successful  he  at  once  calls  out  the  nanoe  of  the  child 
whom  he  has  tagged  in  this  way.  The  game  is  a  little  more 
difficult  than  it  sounds  at  first  readmg  because  a  little  child 
will  not  always  be  able  to  remember  at  first  thought  the  other 
child's  name.  In  playing  shadow  tag,  the  childien  should  be 
encouraged  to  stay  out  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  school-yard 
where  shadows  are  easily  seen  instead  of  huddling  in  the  cor- 


ners. 


Ball  Games 


Call  Ball  is  a  splendid,  romping  game  for  a  group  of  boys 
and  girls  to  play  at  recess  time.  The  players  are  scattered  at 
varying  distances  about  the  school-yard  and  each  one  takes  a 
number.  One  child,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the^'grouncl, 
holds  a  large  rubber  ball  or  a  medicine  ball,  in  his  hands. 
Suddenly  he  tosses  it  in  the  air,  calling  out  at  random  some 
number.  The  child  whose  nuiri)er  is  called  must  run  for- 
ward and  catch  the  ball  before  it  touches  the  ground  or,  at 
least,  bounces  once.  If  he  is  successful  he  may  take  his  tum 
at  tossing  the  ball.  A  player  who  fails  three  times  to  catch 
the  ball  is  out  of  the  game.  The  winner  is  the  child  left 
on  the  ground  when  all  the  others  are  out.  Any  number 
may  play  the  game,  but  twenty  is  a  good  number. 

Circle  Ball  is  a  game  demanding  cmick  response  and  accu- 
rate attention.  A  big  circle  of  children  is  formed,  one  of 
whom  holds  a  large  mbber  ball.  The  game  is  played  by 
merely  tossing  the  ball  in  rapid  succession  from  one  player 
to  another,  and  in  no  regular  order.  It  may  be  thrown  across 
the  circle  with  unexpectedness,  its  direction  reversed,  or, 
thrown  in  any  way  the  players  like,  so  as  to  take  unawares 
the  child  at  whom  it  is  aimed.  Failure  to  catch  the  ball  puts 
a  player  out  of  the  game  and  the  child  wins  who  stays  longest 
in  the  circle.  If  older  children  are  playing  the  game  large 
spaces  should  be  msisted  upon  in  the  circle  that  the  element  of 
sport  can  be  added  and  the  difficulties  of  catchmg  the  ball 
increased.  A  group  of  kindergarten  or  primary  grade  children 
may  stand  more  closely  together,  making  the  game  easier. 

Cap  BaU  delights  boys  as  a  means  of  entertainment  outdoors 
at  recess  time.  A  row  of  caps  is  set  up  against  the  school- 
yard fence.  The  players  stand  in  a  long  line,  as  many  boys 
as  there  are  caps,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
fence.  One  of  the  players  who  is  chosen  for  It  tries  to  throw 
a  baseball  or  a  small  mbber  ball  into  one  of  these  caps.  If 
a  ball  is  not  available  any  small  object  such  as  a  penny,  a 
marble,  or  a  smooth,  round  pebble  may  be  substituted.  He 
tosses  until  he  is  successful,  and  then  is  chased  by  all  the  other 
players  and  is  only  exempt  from  taggmg  when  he  has  gone 
the  length  of  the  school-yard  and  tumed,  picking  up  tqo^ 
cap  which  holds  his  ball.  ^u 
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HELPING 


ONE  /INOTHER 


One  Flag  Day 

It  was  Flag  Day,  June  fourteenth,  and  the  morning  was  as 
bright  as  the  flag  itself —too  bright,  we  thought,  for  children 
OS  flags  to  be  inside.  But  school  would  not  close  for  ten 
days  yet,  so  stay  in  we  must  for  regular  work.  But  this  was 
a  special  day  and  we  wanted  to  cdebrate  in  some  way. 

I  asked  my  first  grade  children  if  they  had  ever  had  or  been 
to  a  party.  Nearly  all  had  and  were  anxious  to  tell  of  the 
oocasioD.  Most  of  these  were  birthday  parties  which  led  to 
the  fact  that  June  fourteenth  is  somethmg's  birthday  and  that 
we  wouki  give  it  a  party.  After  a  few  guesses  the  flag  was 
given. 

Some  questions  were  asked  and  a  few  directions  given,  for 
this  was  our  first  flag  party. 

As  our  building  contamed  no  assembly  hall,  the  several 
grades  had  never  joined  t<^ether  for  special  exercises,  or 
entertaining  or  bmg  entertamed  by  each  other. 

But  now  we  invited  the  other  grades,  two,  three  and  four, 
to  the  flag's  party  to  be  hdd  in  the  school-yard. 

The  chudren  stood  in  semkircles  facing  the  large  flag  on 
the  buading  and  each  child  had  a  small  flag  pinned  to  his 
ck)tfaing  in  bon^  of  the  day. 

During  the  year  and  especially  for  Memorial  Day,  flag 
songs,  verses  as^  exercises  had  been  learned.  Now,  each  of 
the  four  j  grades  contributed  something  appropriate.  All 
together  saluted  the  flag,  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,*' 
and  "America,"  and  gave  three  cheers  for  the  "Red,  White 
and  Blue." 

It  is  the  unusual  that  makes  the  most  impression.  Our 
exercises  were  unusual,  impressive  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

Flag  Day  (weather  permitting)  is  the  one  special  day  in  the 
school  year  when  classes  can  unite  outside  for  exercises  of 
this  kind.    Try  it. 

Reproduction  !^     • 

(A  device  for  getting  the  facts  of  a  story  in  logical  order  in  reproduc- 
tion.)    • 

J  Fables  are  good  material  for  this  kind  of  work.    Read  or 
tell  the  fable.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example: 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 

A  Crow  that  was  dying  of  thirst  foimd  a  pitcher  with  a 
Utde  water  in  it. 

It  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  reach  it  with  his  bill. 

He  stood  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  but  still  he  coidd  not  reach 
it. 

He  tried  to  break  the  pitcher,  but  it  was  too  strong. 

He  tried  to.  push  it  over,  but  it  was  much  too  heavy. 

FinaUy  he  thought  of  a  plan. 

He  took  a  pebble  and  dropped  it  into  the  pitcher. 

Then  he  dropped  another  and  another  into  the  water. 

At  last  he  had  raised  it  so  that  he  could  quench  his  thirst. 

Select  the  important  words  in  each  sentence  and  put  them 
cm  the  board  one  group  at  a  time.  The  childien  inake  sen- 
tences from  them  as  the  grotips  are  put  on.  Encourage  the 
children  to  give  thtvk  in  different  ways.  Aim  to  eliminate 
the  use  of  Md  so  to  b^in  sentences.  The  following  groups 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  this  fable. 
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When  all  the  sentences  have  been  given  one  at  a  time,  have 
two  or  three  children  give  the  whde  story. 

Use  the  words  of  the  story  for  spelling  lessons  during  the 
week.  Give  short  dictation  exercises  each  day,  using  the  sen- 
tences that  the  children  have  made.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  children  a^  ready  to  write  the  story,  putting  the  facts  in 
logical  order  and  making  good  sentences. 

M.  E.  James 

Show  Day 

"Show  Day,"  once  an  expedient,  is  now  an  institution  in 
our  room.  Before  Show  Dav  dawned  I  was  much  troubled 
by  the  unlawful  appearance  of  to3rs  up<m  any  and  all  occasions. 
Now  I  heartily  beheve  in  toys;  they  are  all  right  in  their  place, 
but  their  place  is  not  in  the  pocket  of  a  small  boy  during  school 
hours.  Still  a  new  toy  is  so  fascinating,  and  it  is  so  nice  to  have 
scKuebody  dse  appreciate  its  good  pointsl  Knowing  this  I 
could  not  find  it  m  my  heart  to  shut  down  on  toys  at  ail  times, 
and  so,  as  an  expedient,  suggested  bringing  the  toys  on  Friday 
when  wc  have  a  litde  recreation  period.  On  no  account  were 
they  to  be  brought  at  any  other  time. 

Whcsi  Friday  came  I  plainly  saw  that  my  suggestion  had 
met  with  approval.  Neariy  every  child  had  brought  somi' 
beloved  object;  there  was  such  an  embarrassment  of  riches 
that  I  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  e^q>eriment.  But 
after  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  not  so  many  toys  appeared 
and  we  had  more  time  to  enjoy  each  one. 

Christmas  came  and  with  it  the  usual  flood  of  books,  dolls 
and  toys.  The  books  we  saved  for  the  reading  period  where 
they  certainly  were  most  welcome,  for  they  gave  an  added 
zest  to  the  reading.  The  dolls  and  Teddy  bears  were  also 
bvited  to  the  readmg  class  where  they  occupied  empty  seats 
and,  at  first,  I  must  admit,  a  great  proportion  of  the  attention 
of  the  class.  But  now  we  arc  so  used  to  them  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  distraction. 

But  we  do  not  draw  the  Ibe  at  dolls  and  Teddy  bears.  No, 
indeed.  One  day  a  dear  little  giri  who  "jxxst  'spises  dolls," 
came  and  asked  shyly  if  sh(  might  not  bring  her  three  little 
new  chkkens.  I  gasped,  but  consented.  The  chickens 
came  warmly  coverdl  m  a  little  basket  and  really  behaved 
as  well  as  the  dolls,  although  they  did  make  themselves  heard 
occasionally. 

On  the  following  Friday,  a  small  boy  appeared  with  two 
white  mice.  They  were  cosily  housed  in  a  neat  little  box 
with  a  wire  cover.  How  the  children  did  enjoy  them!  How 
quiet  the  little  mice  were!  We  often  tried  after  that  day  to 
be  as  "quiet  as  mice."    We  had  learned  what  tbat  meant. 

But  the  natural  history  craze  wore  itself  out  Christmas 
Vishered  in  the  era  of  mechanical  to^yrs.  Such  wonderful 
things  as  we  did  see  Uienl  An  electric  questioner  amused 
us  one  day,  a  music  box,  the  next.  The  following  week  we 
had  a  magk  lantern  show;  then  came  a  wonderful  oigine, 
with  tracks  complete.  It  took  all  the  small  boys  in  the  room 
to  put  it  together.  How  proud  the  little  owner  was  whwi  the 
enjpne  finaSy  ran  a  whole  minute  without  stopping.  A  doll 
which  evened  and  shut  her  eyes,  and  could  say:  "Mamma! 
Papal"  was  the  delight  of  many  littie  girls'  hearts.  The 
ferst  real  lady  doll  was  loved  nearly  to  pieces.  I  am  always 
invited  to  hold  die  doll,  a  very  special  honor  which  I  always 
accept.  My  desk  makes  a  good  exhibition-platform  and 
many  fine  Uttle  ladies  have  made  their  bow  from  it.    I  am 
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getting  to  he  quile  a  show-man,  but  even  I  am 
nonplussed  at  times. 

A  camera  came  one  day,  so  we  waited  until 
after  school,  and  then  we  all  had  our  pictures 
taken.  A  little  package  of  Japanese  water- 
flowers  a£forded  us  exquisite  amusement.  A 
Jack-o'-lantern  appeared  in  October  and  one 
day  in  June  my  smallest  boy  appeared  with  his 
pockets  full  of  fireworks.  I  was  rather  t^en 
aback  at  first,  but  on  experimenting  found 
they  were  only  iron  filings,  so  we  pulled  down 
the  shaclqs  and  set  them  oS.  Tl^ey  were  re- 
ceived With  rapturous  applause.  It  was  a  veiy 
proud  and  happy  small  boy  who  went  to  his 
seat  with,  his  smoke-begrimed  hands  thrust  into 
his  empty  pockets. 

But  though  the  striking  and  spectacular  things 
are  more  interesting  for  the  majority  of  the 
chiidten,  my  heart  goes  but  to  the  little  one  who, 
with  beaming  face,  brings  some  tiny  trinket  to 
sh6w  thiei  others.  I  always  take  special  pams 
with  such  offerings,  for  Show  Day  is  for  us  all. 
Viecired  as  an  experiment  Show  Day  certainly 
is  a  success.  Of  its  popularity  there  can  be  no 
question  I  started  to  abolish  the  daily  ap- 
pearance of  toys  in  school  hours  and  have 
succeeded,  for  now  they  are  frowned  upon  by 
common  consent.  Once  only  have  I  been 
obliged  to  enforce  the  rule:  No  Show  Day  for 
a  week  if  any  one  breaks  our  agreement.  Since 
then  the  children  have  managed  it  for  me.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  aroused,  the  battle  was  won. 
Show  Day  had  come  to  stay. 

And  stay  I  hope  it  will,  for  under  its  playfid 
guise  I  have  learned  to  see  its  deeper  meaning, 
a  meaning  which  ui  its  first  overwhelmii^ 
popularity  quite  escaped  me.  Show  Day  is 
teaching  the  children  to  share  their  pleasures 
with  one  another,  and  it  is  teaching  me  to  "  Live 
with  my  children." 

Mary  Ellerton 


How  Two  Teachers  Overcame 
Tardiness 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  sixl  Yes,  there 
are  six  children  late  this  morning  I  'Tlease, 
Miss  Green,  my  mother  sent  me  to  the  store." 
"I  didta't  get  up  in  time,"  "My  madder  sent 
me  to  the  store."  "De  clock  was  slow."  "I 
didn't  get  breakfast  m  time."  "I  dunno." 
(Does  this  sound  familiar?) 

Poor  Miss  Green  was  at  her  wits'  end.  Every- 
thing she  tried  only  made  matters  worse.  Here 
were  six  tardy  at  once  and  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  was  very  serious.  How  could  they 
when  there  was  so  much  company?  And  the 
mothers  —  how  little  they  cared  I 

Dear  Miss  Green, 

I  sent  Frank  to  the  store  and  he  didn't  get 
back  in  time.  I  don't  see  why  you  make^so 
much  fuss  about  it  anyhow,  for  he  was  only 
three  minutes  late.  I  haven't  time  to  be  writ- 
ing notes  all  the  time.  Mrs.  Smiih. 

Clearly  the  mothers  will  not  help.  O  yes! 
Jessie's  mother,  Ralph's  mother  and  a  good 
many  more  will  help.  Their  children  never  do 
come  late.  It  is  the  twenty-five  other  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  will  not  help  and  whose 
tardinesses  pile  up  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
a  month  for  the  room,  fifteen  or  twenty^apiece 
for  some  of  the  children  during  the  year. 

Something  must  be  dcme!  But  what  ?^Miss 
Schuyler  in  the  next  room  was  in  just  the^same 
trouble,  so  they  put  their  beads  together  and 
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this  is  the  scheme  they  evolved.  They  bought 
some  blank  visiting  cards  at  six  cents  a  package 
and  a  lot  of  Dennison's  flag  pasters.  The  flags 
were  pasted  on  the  cards  and  X^o  holes  were 
punched  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
card,  so  they  would  string  together  on  a  piece 
of  baby  ribbon  or  of  raffia.  Then  some  green 
and  some  red  baby  ribbon  was  tied  into  as 
many  cunning  red-and-green  bows  as  there 
were  children  in  the  room,  and  the  teachers 
were  ready.  h  • 

They  told  the  children  that'all  who  were  not 
tardy  during  a  whole  month  should  wear  one 
of  these  bows  the  last  afternoon  of  the  month 
and  that  everyone  whose  attendance  was  perfect 
for  the  whole  month  should  receive  a  ''perfect 
attendance"  card.  The  one  who  succeeded 
in  getting  all  ten  should  receive  an  eleventh 
card  with  a  silk  flag  pasted  to  the  bottom  edge, 
to  fasten  at  the  bottom  of  his  string  of  cards. 

A  great  deal  was  made  of  those  wearing  bows 
the  last  day.  Sometimes  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  with  a  "tardy  bow"  pinned  to  the^  top 
and  "Not  tardy  during  December"  written 
in  large  letters  underneath  was  given  to  the 
head  of  the  line  and  the  children  marched 
through  some  other  room  to  show  off  while  the 
poor  unfortunates  without  bows  stayed  in  their 
seats  and  registered  mental  vows  to  be  on  time 
during  the  next  month. 

DaUy  attendance  was  brought  up  as  well  as 
the  habit  of  being  on  time.  The  daily  record 
looked  much  better  with  one,  two,  or  three 
tardinesses  a  month  with  an  occasional  none. 
This  was  what  was  heard  from  the  children: 
"My  manmia  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  city,  but 
I  didn't  go."  "I  had  a  toothache  this  morning 
and  my  mamma  wanted  me  to  stay  home,  but 
I  came  anyhow.  /  wasn't  going  to  lose  the 
card."  And  the  mothers  say  the  children  wDl 
give  them  no  peace  in  the  morning  for  fear  they 
will  be  late  in  starting.  And  Miss  Green  and 
Miss  Schuyler  think  the  children  are  being 
trained  in  habits  of  punctuality  and  responsi- 
bility which  will  go  with  them  dirough  life. 
Mary  L.  Jewell 


A  Number  Game 

Games  and  contests  give  variety  and  add 
interest  to  chill  work  m  arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  game  which  children  are  always 
eager  to  take  part  in.  It  is  useful  for  drill  on  the 
multiplication  tables.  For  instance,  when  study- 
ing the  table  of  8,  put  the  multiples  of  8  on  the 
board  in  some  such  way  as  this: 


16 

32 

48 

64 

8 

40 

88 

24 

72 

56 

80 

96 

Choose  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  so  to  the  board. 
Give  each  a  pointer.  •  The  children  in  their 
chairs  volimteer  the  different  facts  of  the  table 
without  givrn^  the  answer,  and  the  children 
at  the  board  vie  with  each  other  to'see  who  can 
point  to  the  answer  first.  Have  a  time  limit 
orjimit  the  number  of  questions  to  be  given  to 
each  two  children,  so  that  alt  have  an  equal 
chance.  The  teacher  keeps  a  score  and  at  the 
end  of  the  game  the  children  add  it  to  see  whether 
girls  or  boys  have  won. 

Besides  being  a  drill  in  which  every  child 
takes  part,  it  is  agood  less6n  in  sense  training. 
^^y^M.E.  James 
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Rhymes  and  Plays  for  Happy 
Days 

The  Flowers'  Jewelry  Shop 

^  (A  rhymed  play  for  any  number  of  children.  One  is  Miss  Dandelion ; 
some  are  Bleeding  Hearts  (Dicentra);  some  are  Four  O'clocks;  and 
some  are  Rosebuds.  A  boy  is  the  Jeweler.  If  desired,  he  may  have 
some  "clerks"  who  help  him  work,  and  who,  if  necessary,  say  some  of 
the  parts  assigned  to  him.) 

Jeweler  {standing  in  door  of  his  shop) 

Vm  the  Flowers'  jeweler  — 

Here's  my  little  shop; 
I  have  many  customers  — 

Would  you  care  to  stop? 

{As  Miss  Dandelion  comes  along^  he  goes  into  shop  and  takes 
place  behind  counter.) 

Ah,  here  comes  Miss  Dandelion 
From  the  dusty  lane  — 
Dandelion  {holding  out  broken  chain 

Do  you  think  that  you  could  mend, 
Please,  my  broken  chain? 

Jeweler  {nodding,  taking  chain,  begins  to  repair  it,  while  Miss 
Dandelion  steps  back,    Ble^ing  Hearts  come  in) 
Who  are  these?    Why,  Bleedm ;  Hearts, 
What  is  m  your  pockets? 
Bleeding  Hearts  {showing  lockets  and  dew-drops) 
Will  you  set  these  dew-drop  pearls 
In  our  pretty  lockets? 

Jeweler  {taking  lockets  and  beginning  work.    Bleeding  Hearts 
step  back.    Four-O^clocks  come  in) 
Well,  who  are  t^ese  little  folks 
Coming  here  in  flocks? 
Four-O^docks  {anooiously  holding  out  clocks) 
Please  to  tell  us  time  of  day? 
We're  the  Four-O'clocks. 

Jeweler  {winding  and  setting  docks,  and  handing  them  to 
Four-O^docks,  who  step  back  —  then  turning  to  Rosebuds 
as  they  enter) 

What  do  all  you  Rosebuds  want? 
First    Rosebud 

Now  the  June  begins. 
We  have  brought  our  thorns  {All  eagerly)  Will  you 
Make  them  into  pms? 
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Second  Rosebud 

Please  to  show  us  raindrop  gems  — 

One  after  another  {choosing  eagerly,  as  jeweler  sets  out  tray  of 
gems) 

Diamonds  I'll  use, 
I'll  take  opals;  rubies  red 
For  my  pin,  I  choose. 

Jeweler  {working  busily,  as  Rosebuds  join  others) 
Oh,  there's  so  much  work  on  hand, 

Every  day  I  plod  — 
June  work  finished,  I  must  make 

Fall  her  golden-rodl 

Flowers  of  Different  Lands 

(Four  boys  as  Ireland,  Germany,  Scotland  and  United  States  girls 
as  England,  Japan,  and  France.  Each  as  he  recites,  chooses 
flower  from  a  bimoi  of  blossoms  standing  in  convenient  position.  Flow- 
ers may  be  real  or  paper.  Use  clover-leaf  for  shamrock,  blue  bachelor 
button  for  cornflower.  Each  child  wears  flower  mitil  last  stanza, 
when  he  holds  blossom  high,  looking  up  at  it.  This  may  be  given,  if 
preferable,  as  single  recitation.) 

All 

The  countries  decided 

That  flowers  they'd  choose 
Forever  and  ever 

As  emblems  to  use. 

Each  {reciting  and  choosing  flower) 

A  shamrock  chose  Ireland; 
Proud  England,  a  rose; 
Old  Rhineland,  a  corn-flower, 
The  bluest  that  grows. 

The  thistle  brave  Scotland 

Made  sign  of  his  clan; 
A  white  cherry  blossom 

Pleased  little  Japan. 


Fair  France  took  an  iris; 

With  smile  and  with  nod, 
Uncle  Sam  chose  as  emblem 

The  bright  golden-rod. 

"  Long  live,"  cried  each  country, 
'*  Through  sunshine  and  show'rs. 


AU 


"Through  sunshme  and  show'ra,  /^^  T 

The  blossom  I've  chosen —tized  by  VnOOQ IC 
The  flower  of  flow'rsl"  O 
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Busy  Folks 

(For  tiny  little  folks,  as  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  and  Clover  Blossoms.) 

Wheal  (boTving  lew  and  speaking  pompously) 
I'm  Wheat,  the  Baker;  see,  I  wear 

A  cap  with  tassel  yellow; 
I  think  that  I  make  better  bread 

Than  any  other  fellow. 

Buckwheat  (flapping  cakes) 

.  P^aps,  you  don't  know  me  at  all  — 
I'm  Buckwheat,  Wheat's  small  cousm, 
I'll  make  you  such  good  griddle-cakes 
That  you  will  eat  a  doasen. 

First  Clover  Blossom  (churning) 

We're  little  Clover  dairy-maids  — 

Hark  to  the  words  I  utter  — 
We're  very  busy  helpmg  bring 

You  mi&  and  cheese  and  butter. 

Second  Clover  Blossom  (while  others  hum  softly) 
But  best  of  an,  I  like  to  tell 

On  mornings  warm  and  sunny. 
The  bees  that  come  to  visit  me 
My  recipe  for  honey. 


AU 


Oh,  June's  a  busy  time  for  us 
And  all  of  our  relations  — 

We  cannot  see  how  boys  and  girls 
Just  now  can  take  vacations. 

A  Water  Sprite 

All  night,  a  pretty  fairy  sleeps 

Upon  tiie  river  shiny, 
All  safely  shut  within  a  flower, 

She  IS  so'very  tiny. 


All  day  her  flower-boat  she  sailed  — 

I  see  her  bright  hair  glisten  — 
I  often  hear  her  softly  s:ng 

When  all  alone  I  listen. 

AU  day,  all  night,  she  lives  out  there 

Upon  the  river  stilly. 
I  know  she  is  a  fairy  —  but. 

You  call  her  Water  Lily! 

Garden  Strawberries 

(For  three  children,  each  with  shining  tin-cup  —  gill,  pint,  and  quart 
sizes  may  be  used  as  single  recitations,  if  detued.) 

AU  (picking  berries,  eating  instead  of  putting  them  in  cups) 

Our  garden  berries  are  so  big, 
First 


Two  berries  make  one  gill; 


Second 


Eight  make  a  pmt  (Third)  And  so  you  see 
Sixteen  a  quart  cup  fill! 

All  (looking  in  cups) 

Why,  m   cup  hasn't  filled  up  anyl 
Can  it  be  'cause  I  eat  so  many? 

June 

(For  four  little  folks,  or  may  be  given  as  single  recitation.) 


AU 

All  the  sweetest  sweets  together, 

First 

Light  of  noon, 

Second 

«   Light  of  moon. 

Third 

Biids  m  bowers. 

Fourth 

Flowers  in  showers, 

AU 

Mak    this  rosy-posy  weather  — 

Make  June! 

June  Paper  Doll 
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Picture  Plays     X 

Alice  E.  Aixen 


lone  Stencn 


All 
All 


(For  eight  little  girls,  each  wearing  pink  crepe  grown  and  long  green 
cape;  or  cap  to  represent  moss-rose;  or  carrying  moss-roses,  as  is 
most  convenient.    Tell  story  eagerly  and  naturally.) 

First 

Our  Great-Grandma  tells  a  story 

That  her  Grandma  Rose  tells  her. 
Of  her  Grandma.    (Second)    Or  Great-Grandma  — 

Very  old  her  stories  were. 

First 

Anyhow,  there  was  a  Rose  once  • 

Just  a  little  bud  like  me; 

(All  show  capes.) 
But  she  had  no  cape  of  velvet  — 

(All  show  gowns.) 
Just  a  plain  pink  gown  had  she. 

Second 

Then  along  there  came  a  Fairy  — 

Such  a  dainty  little  elf  — 
In  the  shelter  of  the  rose-tree 

Down  to  sleep  she  laid  herself. 

Third  {aU  swaying  sleepily) 

And  the  pmk  Rose  bent  above  her, 

And  the  Fairy  wondered  why 
Through  her  little  dreams  rose-colored 

She  should  hear  a  lullaby. 

Fourth  (looking  up^  as  Fairy  looked  at  Rosebud) 
When  she  wdce,  there  was  the  Rosebud, 

Smiling  at  her  from  the  spray, 
Cried  the  Fairy,  "Your  great  kindness 

With  what  gift  can  I  repay?" 

Fifth  (all  looking  down  as  Rosebud  looked  at  Fairy) 
Said  the  Rosebud,  "Oh,  please  give  me 

Something  for  my  very  own, 
Some  sweet  gift  no  other  roses 
•       Anywhere  have  ever  known!" 

Sixth  (all  looking  up  at  Rose  as  the  Fairy  did^  pondering) 
Then  the  Fairy  looked  upon  her. 

Pink  and  sweet,  and  wondered  how 
She  could  find  a  grace  or  beauty 
That^he  Rosebud  hadn't  now. 

Seventh  (i,  3,  5  and  7  fit  capes  on  2,  4,  6  and  8,  two  and  two) 
Laughing  then,  she  gathered  mosses, 

Fine  and  fragrant  ones  she  chose, 
Wove  a  cape  about  the  Rosebud, 

Whispered,  "You  are  now  Moss  Rose'." 

Eighth  (all  looking  down  at  Fairy ,  as  the  Rose  looked  at  her) 
Oh,  the  Rose  blushed  pink  with  pleasure, 

"Such  a  gift  1*11  ne'er  forget,"  ^ 
Answered  she,  "Til  always  wear  it!'* 


And  our  family  wears  them  yell 

That's  the  talc  our  Great-Great-Grandma 
Told  our  Grandma  Rose. —  It's  true, 

For  our  Grandma  often  told  us, 
Just  as  we  have  now  told  you  1 


A  Daisy  Exercise 

Laura  F.  Armitage 
(For  four  girls,  e&di  holding  a  few  long-stenmied  daisies.) 
First  Girl  (holding  daisies  before  her  and  looking  at  them) 
Oh  dainty  little  daisies, 
In  pretty  frills  of  white, 
You  gaze  up  at  the  sun  d&  day 
And  with  the  gentle  breezes  play, 
Tis  such  a  pretty  sight. 


Second  Girl 


Oh  dainty  little  daisies, 
You  love  the  golden  sun; 
You  lowly  bend  when  falls  the  rain. 
But  rise  up  fresh  and  bright  again 
When  the  rain's  work  is  done. 

Third  girl 

Oh  dainty  little  daisies. 
We  love  your  pleasant  home; 
'Tis  in  the  field  with  clovers  gay. 
Where  butterflies  flit  all  the  day, 
And  there  we  love  to  come. 

Fourth  Girl 

Oh  dainty  little  daisies. 
We  ask  a  boon  to-day; 
They  say  that  you  can  fortunes  tell. 
Now,  daisies,  we  will  listen  well 
To  hear  what  you  may  say.  / 
(All  hold  daisies  to  ears  and  bend  heads  as  if  listening,) 

Song 

(Tune    "Upidee,"  in  "CoUcgc  Songs") 

Your  future  I  know  all  about, 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la, 
Just  pull  my  snowy  petals  out, 

Tra  la  la  la  la. 
I'll  tell  what  gift  will  come  to  you. 
Believe  me,  you  will  find  it  true. 


] 


Chorus  (puUing  a  petal  at  each  number.    At  last  line  toss 
the  petals  away.) 

One  is  wealth  and  two  is  health, 

Three  is  joy  —  hear  the  rest.  /^^  1 

Four  is  wisdom,  five  islovE),igitized  by  VnOOQ IC 
Love  of  all  is  best.  O 
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I  love  the  sunny  skies  of  ]une, 

Tra  la  la,  tra  la  la, 
I  love  the  meadow  brook's  glad  tune, 

Tra  la  la  a  la, 
I  love  to  hear  the  song-bird's  call, 
I  love  the  children  best  of  all. 

Chorus 

(After  eadi  chorus  sing  "  Tra  k  k "  to  tone  of  first  four  lines,  or 
have  it  pUyed  if  there  is  an  instrument  in  the  room,  with  motions  as 
follows) 

Tra  la'  la  la  la  la  la  la, 

Tra»  la  la,  tra  la  la, 

Tra  la3  la  la  la  la  la  la, 

Tra*  la  la  la  la. 

Motions 

I  Lieft  foot  forward,  daisies  held  over  head,  weight  of  body  resting 
on  left  foot  and  right  toe.  '  • 

3    Left  foot  badcward,  drop  hand  to  sidf  and  make  low  bow. 

3  Left  foot  forward  b^ide  right  foot,  daisies  held  over  left  shoulder. 

4  Drop  right  hand  at  side  and  make  slight  bow. 


Over  long  forgotten  gems 
Fit  to  make  queen's  diadems  — 
All  the  countless  treasures  hid 
By  the  valiant  Captain  Kidd. 

So  the  sea  shell  sings  to  me 
Of  the  marvels  of  d^e  sea. 
Things  that  are  more  wondrous  far 
Than  any  story  books  there  ave. 


The  Sea  Shell 

Constance  D'Akcy  Mackay 

I  held  a  sea  shell  to  my  ear. 
And  heard  it  singmg,  low  and  clear, 
Of  its  pleasant  ocean  home 
Fathoms  down  below  the  foam; 
Of  the  great  sea  flowers  abloom 
In  that  green,  enchanted  gloom 
Where  the  pearls  lie  deep,  and  where 
Mermaids  sit  and  comb  their  hair 
While  the  salty  water  drips 
From  their  gleaming  finger  tips. 
There  are  coral  reefs  that  lie 
Rosy  as  the  evening  sky; 
There  are  hulls  of  ancient  wrecks  — 
Nothing  left  of  masts  or  decks, 
Pirate  diips  that  ne'er  again 
Shall  beat  out  upon  the  main. 
Sea-weed  tangles  in  the  hold 
Over  chests  of  Spanish  gold, 


N.  B.  H. 


The   Happy   Bee 


The  Fairies 

Annie  L.  Laney 

Down  the  sleepy  hillside 

They  come  m  two  and  two, 
Queen  Mab  a-leading 

In  her  gown  of  blue. 
Two  fairy  page-boys 

Hold  h«r  vdvet  train 
Lest  the  feet  of  simpler  fdk 

Leave  a  miry  stam. 

On  through  the  valley 

Two  and  two  they  come 
To  the  music  of  the  fife 

And  the  fairy  drum; 
Big  Ones  never  see  them, 

That's  for  me  and  You 
At  our  chamber  window 

When  the  night  is  new.  n 

Up  the  path  of  moonbeams 

They  go  in  two  and  two, 
Queen  Mab  aleading 

In  her  gown  of  blue. 

If  you  tell  at  morning 

The  Big  Ones  down  below 
They'll  say  that  you've  been  dreammg 

Because  they  cannot  know; 
But  when  To-night's  To-morrow 

They'll  come  in  two  and  two, 
Queen  Mab  a-leadbg 

In  her  gown  of  blue. 


Nina  B.  Hartford 


t^m:^^m^^^m'' 


ri=u=n 


1,  **Pocr      lit  -  tie  Bee,"  said    a     But 

2.  "  Dear   But  -  ter  -  fly,     youVe       ver 

J?" 


^a=S: 


T       '1 — r 


ter   -    fly,    ••You   work     so      hard     all      day, 
y       wrong,"  The    bus  -    y       Bee       re  -  plied, 

L       


You    have   no   prct  -  ty 
"I      love  the    sun,     1 
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yel  -    low    wings.    And     nev  -   er         stop      to      play, 
love     the    flow'rs,       I      love      my        work    be  -  aide 


^t — r- 


^ 
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T 

I    would  not     be  a 

And    tho'       I    .  .       have        no 


-^  X 


irc 
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^ 


Hon  -  ey       Bee,     And 
shin  -  ing    wings,     I'm 


have      no         time      for       fun,       Tm  glad       I        have      no       hard  -  er       woik,   Than  danc  -  ing       in      the     sun." 
hap  -    py        all         day      long,        I     love       to      gath  -  er        hon  -    ey      sw^el,    And  sing      my     buzz  -  ing   song.'' 
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Blackboard  Stories 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 


Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  two  little  boys,  named  Frank 
and  Albert,  who  had  more  toys  then  they  Imew  what  to  do 
with. 

One  day  Frank  said,  "Come  on,  Albert,  let's  go  out  in  the 
bam  and  find  something  new.  On  the  way  through  the 
yard  they  foimd  a  curved  stick  which  sug- 
gested a  bow  and  arrow. 

The  stick  was  shaped  like  this: 
and  Albert  found  some  string  in  his  pocket, 
tied  it  on  like  this: 

Then  they  cut  some  sticks  for  arrows  like  this: 

and  they  were  ready  to  see  which  could  send  his 
arrow  the  hi^est. 

Finally  Albert  said,  "We  ought  to  have  a  target, 
do  you  think  we  could  make  one  ?  "  O  yes, " 
said  Frank,  and  I  know  where  there  is  a 
barrel  head;  just  the  thing  I ''  The  barrel  head 
proved  to  be  smooth  and  clean,  and  they 
took  it  out  back  of  the  bam,  but  could  not 
make  it  stand  up. 


After  the  arrows  had 
knocked  it  over  several  times 
Frank  put  some  legs  on  it 
like  this: 


and  Albert  drew  a  line  on  the 
ground  with  his  boot  heel  just 
where  he  thought  was  a  good 
even  place. 


r~\ 


Still  it  was  not  secure  un- 
til Frank  put  a  rock  against 
the  back  leg  like  this: 


This  fixed  it  all  right  and 
after  the  bull's  eye  was  drawn 
m  the  center 


they  were  ready 
to  shoot 

Frank's  first 
two  shots  struck 
here  and  here? 


and  Albert's  here 
and  here: 


then  they  both  shot  at  once  and  still  they 
could  only  hit  the  outside  edge. 


Then  a  funny  thmg  happened;  Frank's 
arrow  hit  the  target  sideways  and  hung  there, 
just  like  this: 


and  Albert's  arrow  hit  the  target  too,  and 
did  die  very  same  thing: 


Primary  Number  Stories 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

To  THE  Teacher  These  stories  take  up  the  combinations  up  to 
twelve,  with  the  common  smaller  fractions,  and  a  few  of  the  better 
known,  larger  numbers.  Numbers  of  problems  along  the  same 
line  may  be  made  by  changing  merely  the  figures  to  suit  the  ability 
of  the  diild.  Second  grade  dnll  can  be  made  pleasant  in  this  way, 
and  even  review  work  for  the  third  grade,  at  odd  minutes. 

Norma  had  a  nice  little  birthday  party  on  her  birthday. 
She  was  twelve  years  old,  and  invited  five  little  girl  friends. 
How  many  were  there  in  all?    (6  girls.) 

Their  names  were  Helen,  Nina,  Mary,  Jessie  and  Marion. 

Helen  was  half  as  old  as  Norma.  How  old  was  Helen? 
(6  years.) 

How  much  older  than  Helen  was  Norma?  (6  years.) 
Nina  was  two  thirds  of  Norma's  age.  How  old  was  Nina? 
(8  years.) 

How  piany  years  younger  than  Norma  was  Nina?  (4 
years.) 

Mary  was  three  fourths  of  Norma's  age.  How  dd  was 
Mary?    (9  years.) 

How  much  older  than  Mary  was  Norma?    (3  years.) 

Jessie  was  twice  as  old  as  Helen<  Helen  was  six.  How 
old  was  Jessie?    (12  years.) 

How  many  years  older  than  Helen  was  Jessie  ?    (6  years.) 

Marion  was  two  years  younger  than  Nma.  How  old  was 
she?    (6  years.) 

There  was  a  lovely  luncheon  for  the  little  people,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  table  a  fine  cake  with  a  dozen  b^ted  candles^ 
How  many  candles  were  there  ?    (12  candles.) 

Each  little  girl  had  three  frosted  cakes,  one  pink,  one  white 
and  one  green.    How  man^  had  they  in  all?    (18  cakes.) 

How  many  dozen  cakes  m  all?    (i  and  i  dozen.) 

A  tmy  basket  filled  with  sweets  stood  at  each  place.  Di- 
vided among  them  were;  one  dozen  candied  cherries;  24 
almonds;  two  dozen  dates;  and  six  pieces  of  candied  pine- 
apple. 

How  many  cherries  did  each  basket  hold?    (2  cherries.) 

How  many  dates  in  each  basket  ?    (4  dates.) 

How  many  almonds  in  each  ba^et?    (4  almonds.) 

How  many  pieces  of  pine-apple  in  each  basiket?    (i  piece.) 

Norma  and  Jessie  said  that  the  four  younger  rids  might 
take  turns  blowing  out  one  candle  at  a  time  unm  all  were 
blown  out.  How  many  candles  were  there  for  each  one  to 
blow  out?  (3  candles.)  If  Norma  and  Jessie  took  their 
turns  how  many  would  there  be  for  each  to  blow  out?  (2 
candles.) 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  each  little  girl  was  given  two 
roses.    How  many  had  they  in  all?    (12  roses.) 

How  many  dozen  roses  had  they  in  ail  ?    (i  dozen.) 

After  this  they  had  a  flower  himt.  They  were  given  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  hunt  flowers.  Thfn  the  colors  of  the 
flowers  they  had  gathered  were  counted. 

Marion  had  3  blue  ones,  6  red  ones,  4  pbk  ones  and  i 
white  one.    How  many  had  she  in  all?    (14  flowers.) 

Jessie  had  10  blue  ones,  4  red,  2  pink  and  2  yellow  ones. 
How  many  had  she  in  all?    (18  flowers.) 

Nina  had  8  red  ones,  4  pink  ones,  and  6  white  ones.  How 
many  had  she  in  all?    (18  flowers.) 

Helen  had  6  red,  6  white  and  6  blue  ones.  How  many  had 
she  in  all?    (18  flowers.) 

Mary  had  5  red  ones,  5  white  ones  and  $  blue  ones.  How 
many  had  she  in  all?    (15  flowers.) 

Norma  had  3  each  of  red,  white,  blue,  pink  and  yellow. 
How  many  had  she  in  aU?    (15  flowers.) 

For  drill  work  m  addition  and  subtraction,  take  the  an- 
swers to  any  of  the  flower  problenis  and  add  to  them  each 
or  take  away,  in  turn,  the  desired  drill  number. 

Practical  lessons  with  a  table  for  the  children  to  gather 
about,  and  com  and  split  peas  for  the  articles  of  food  mentioned 
in  the  story,  and  toothpicks  for  the  flowers,  or  colored  pegs, 
if  the  color  groups  are  to  be  counted,  may  be  used. 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy^  ^ 

for  Red,  Weak,  Watery  Eyes  and  Granulated  Eyelids^^^C 
Smarting — Just  Eye  Conifort.  O 
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WHY  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

ARE  SO  QUICKLY  TRANSMITTED 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOMS 

CDUCATORS  arc  rapidly  coming  to  a 
"  realization  of  the  fact  that  "dust"  is 
the  principal  cause  of  disease  transmission 
among  school-children.  The  floors  in 
school-rooms  are  bare,  and  when  large 
numbers  of  pupils  are  assembled  the  con- 
stant motion  of  feet  produces  a  continuous 
circulation  of  dust.  From  tests  made  with 
dust  collected  from  school-rooms  and  other 
places  of  public  assembly,  it  has  been  found 
that  with  the  dust  were  uncoimtable  myriads 
of  disease  germs  —  bacilli  of  Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  and 
other  dangerdus  diseases. 

To  do  away  with  this  menace,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  dust-poisoning,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  ampler 
ventilation,  but  also  to  treat  the  wood  floors 
in  such  a  way  that  dust  and  germs  cannot 
pollute  the  atmosphere. 


Stindard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  it- 
self a  perfectly  satisfactory  dust-preventive. 
By  keeping  the  floors  at  a  proper  degree  of 
moisture  the  dressing  catches  and  holds 
every  particle  of  dust  and  every  germ  com- 
ing in  contact  with  it.  Tests  have  been  con-^ 
ducted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  dust 
and  number  of  organisms  which  would 
settle  on  a  given  surface.  Results  prove 
that  the  dust  from  floors  treated  with  Stand- 
ard Floor  Dressing  is  twelve  times  greater 
in  weight  than  that  collected  from  untreated 
floors.  The  inference  is  obvious  —  the 
balance  of  disease-laden  dust  in  the  rooms 
with  untreated  floors  was  circulating  through 
the  airy  because  even  after  settling  on  the 
floor  every  current  of  air  would  disturb  it 
and  start  it  afloat  again.  Another  test 
proved  that  dust  once  settled  upon  a  floor 
treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  re- 
mained there,  and  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion demonstrated  that  97J  per  cent  of  all 
the  disease-germs  caught  with  the  dust  were 
dtetroyed  outright. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  prevents  the 
wood  from  splintering  and  cracking. 

While  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  home,  it  is  intended  for 
use  in  public  buildings  of  every  description. 

It  is  sold  in  convenient  form  by  dealers  in 
every  locality,  and  may  be  had  in  full  barrels, 
half -barrels,  one  gallon',  and  Ave  gallon  cans. 

Three  or  four  treatments  a  year  give  best  re- 
sults, and  when  spread  with  the  patent  Stan- 
dard Oiler  may  be  used  very  economically. 

In  order  to  convince  those  who  are  really 
interested,  we  are  making  an  extraordinary 
offer.  Select  one  floor  or  corridor  in  any 
building  under  your  supervision,  and  we  will 
dress  that  floor  with  Standard  Floor  Dress- 
ing AT  OUR  OWN  EXPENSE. 

To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  directions 
for  applying. 

Write  for  our  book,  "Dust 
and  Its  Dangers,"  and  for 
testimonials  and  reports. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(InconyoratMl) 


READING  NOTHING  BUT  WORDS 

There  is  a  family  livmg  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia which  is  plainly  destined  to  make  a 
stir  in  the  world.  The  father  and  mother 
may  not  crack  the  dome,  but  something 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  children.  These 
children,  particularly  one  of  them,  are 
worth  keeping  in  mind  all  the  time.  No 
two-page  articles  from  California  papers 
and  no  burning  despatches  from  Los  An- 
geles have  appeared  detailing  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  these  cherubs,  but  we 
have  the  information  just  the  same.  It 
came  by  slow  mail  in  the  humble  guise  of 
a  letter  from  the  mother  to  a  friend  in 
Boston.    Listen  and  hear  what  she  says: 

"The  children  are  getting  along  nicely 
at  school.  Richard  usually  gets  E — 95  and 
over  —  and  so  does  Sister  —  in  deportment. 
For  the  rest  she  gets  P,  often  a  red  one, 
meaning  a  very  poor  mark,  except  in 
drawing.  She  is  quite  good  at  that.  But 
spelling!  She  is  the  limit,  seldom  uses 
one  letter  that  is  in  the  word.  Richard 
declares  she  will  be  a  fool  and  he  cries 
and  worries  all  the  time  about  her.  She 
says  'Richard  is  the  foolish  one,  likes  to 
read  and  read  all  the  time,  and  just  noth- 
ing but  words.  He  would  rather  resd 
words  than  pictures,  and  pictures  are  the 
best.  Anyway,  reading  is  no  fun.'  Some- 
times she  lets  him  read  to  her,  but  just 
in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  part  she  will 
interrupt  with,  'Is  it  true,  or  is  it  just  a 
fairy  story  ?'  And  if  it  isn't  true  she  cJoesn't 
want  it  any  more."    ' 

Even  here  on  this  Acropolis  of  American 
culture,  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  fetich  called 
Education  and  in  sight  of  caustic  Cam- 
bridge, with  full  knowledge  of  the  blas- 
phemous nature  of  our  heresy  and  ready 
to  undergo  the  martyrdom  it  foreshadows, 
we  nevertheless  stand  up  for  Sister!  We 
repudiate  Richard  and  all  his  standards  and 
ideals.  Sister  is  right,  sulphidically  and 
everlastingly  right.  Richard  is  the  foolish 
one.  Richard  reads  nothing  but  words 
and  doesn't  care  for  pictures,  which  really 
mean  something.  Reading,  too,  means 
worry,  and  anyway  it  isn't  fun.  Correct. 
Wonderful  wisdom  for  a  six-year-old! 
Who  ever  heard  of  anybody  worrying  after 
looking  at  pictures?  Consequently  sister  is 
good  in  drawing.  Moreover,  she  cannot 
endure  anything  that  isn't  true.  NeVer 
elsewhere  does  she  encoimter  anything  that 
isn't  so.  Pictures  don't  tell  lies.  Neither 
do  papa  or  mamma  —  at  least  they  are  not 
caught  at  it.  Only  in  reading  words  does 
she  find  imtruths.  Hence  away  with  read- 
ing! 

The  dullest  adult  must  realize  that  here 
are  two  types  or  modes  of  education. 
Richard  is  the  old.  Sister  is  the  new.  He 
is  the  conventional;  she  the  original.  *  He  is 
doing  just  what  Teacher  told  him;  he  goes 
to  school  every  day  and  never  deviates 
from  doing  just  what  Teacher  told  him; 
he  is  the  most  loyal  of  subjects.  Sister 
isn't  k)yal  or  a  subject  at  all.  She  is  a 
rebel.  She  goes  to  school  all  right,  but  she 
doesn't  take  much  stock  in  it.  He  is 
selfish,  she  is  the  soul  of  altruism.  He  will 
grow  up  to  be  an  excellent  clerk  in  a  bank 
or  write  a  treatise  on  the  idota  subscript. 
She  will  lead  an  army  for  suffrage  or  libeity, 
or  will  boss  a  factory  built  on  the  effi- 
ciency theory.  —  Boston  Transcript 


Our  diplomas  are  honored  at  face  value 
in  over  twenty  Universities,  State  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  high  rank,  a  recog- 
nition earned  by  honest,  painstaking  service. 
You  may  not  desire  such  credits,  but  we  ask 
you  to  note  their  significance.  You  cannot 
afford  to  study  with  a  school  whose  standard 
is  below  that  of  The  Interstate. 
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insuillmentsj. 

ThisisTHK  T^:AC1JEU^^  CORRE- 
SPOND KXCH  SCHOOL^  your  Inter- 
ests are  our  only  interests.  We  ofler 
Ntprmal  Course;^  for  strong  reviews;  Pri- 
mary Methods  and  Inicrm^Jiate  and 
Crnimtiuir  Methods  for  all  gmdes,  and 
A  cad  em  if  branches  f(.>r  .Advanced  study. 
Write  to-tlav  for  infomiiilion. 

INTERSTATE    SCHOOL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

62J-629  SOUTH   WABA^  AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN 

Readers  of  Primary  Education  should 

know  about  our  popular  and  successful 

HoRM  Kir.d«rgarttii  Coutm;  also  about  the 

Course  in   Primtry  Mtthods   which  we 

offer  under  Dr.  A.  H.  Campbell.  Principal 

,,    ^ —  ^  ..  of  our  Normal  Department. 

Dr.  Campbell     jy^  ^^^  i^pgj  hundreds  of  teachers 

to  secure  more  congenial  positutnsand  better  salaries. 
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MAKE  MONEYdunng  theSUMMER  SEASON 

by  soliciting  subscriptions  for 

SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 

Liberal  commission.  Extra  cash  prizes. 
Free  advertising  material.  Free  sample 
copies  and  practical  heartv  co-operation. 

Addren  DmIc  68    SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
155  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

(Incorporated  1909) 

Successors  to  and  continuing 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

HAVE  REMOVED  TO 

381  Fourth  Avenue  (Cor.  TJth^U 
New  Yoik  CHy     ^^*^ 
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In  the  Pasture 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Out  in  the  pasture  was  a  little  green  tent. 
It  was  made  of  tall  waving  grasses.  In  this 
tent,  lived  a  big  family. 

Some  of  them  had  pointed  chins.  Some 
had  round  full  cheeks.  But  they  all  wore 
small  scalloped  green  caps.  And  they  Icoked 
so  much  alike,  I  don't  believe  you  could  have 
told  them  apart.  Of  course,  Grandfather  was 
older  and  getting  wrinkled.  But  he  was  so 
sweet  tempered  that  he  was  still  plump  and 
rosy.  And  Grandmother,  who  wore  her  little 
cap  tied  down  under  her  chin,  was  as  pretty  as 
a  picture.  There  were  ever  so  many  children 
in  the  family  —  Ruddy;  Scarlet;  Sweetheart; 
Ruby  and  Rosy,  the  twins;  the  Baby,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  more.  And  they  were 
all  —  even  to  the  Baby  —  round  and  rosy  and 
sweet. 

One  hot  morning,  into  the  little  green  tent, 
marched  a  Sunbeam.     He  looked  like  a  little 
soldier    in    golden    armor.    As    he    marched 
up  and  down,  he  said  something  over 
and  over.      All  the  family  —  even  the 
Baby  —  understood  sunbeam  talk. 

"Something  so  happy's  going  to 
happen,"  said  the  Sunbeam. 

By  and  by  into  the  little  green  tent 
peeped  a  Daisy.  She  was  fresh  and 
dainty  in  her  fine  white  frill.  She 
nodded  and  nodded  and  nodded.  All 
the  family — even  the  Baby — under- 
stood flower  talk. 

"Something  so  happy's  going  to 
happen,"  said  the  Daisy. 

By  and  by,  against  the  little  green 
tent,  brushed  a  big  busy  Bee.  Busy 
as  he  was,  he  had  to  stop  to  buzz  a 
little  with  the  family. 

The  whole  family  —  even  the  Baby 
—  understood  Bee|talk. 


"Something  so  happy 's  going  tohappen,'' 
buzzed  the  Bee. 

Then  into  the  little  green  tent,  came  a  small 
brown  hand.  On  the  third  finger  was  a  ring 
with  a  blue  stone  in  it.  It  was  Susy's  hand. 
It  gathered  the  whole  family  —  even  the  Baby 
right  up.  It  took  off  every  one  of  the  little 
green  caps  and  threw  them  away.  It  put  the 
family  with  many  other  families  into  a  small 
shiny  tin  cup. 

And  something  happy  did  happen.  That 
very  night,  heaped  with  sugar  and  cream,  the 
family  helped  make  a  big,  juicy  shortcake  for 
Susy  and  Benny  and  Minnie  and  Billy.  What 
family  was  it?  Haven't  you  guessed?  A 
Strawberry  Family,  of  course. 


The  Honey  Bee 

Blanche  Jennings  Thompson 

Honey  bee,  honey  bee,  skimming  the  clover. 
Here  you  go,  there  you  go,  over  and  over. 
In  and  out,  round  about,  here  and  away, 
Sipping  trom  flower  cups  all  the  bright  day. 

Honey  bee,  honey  bee,  where  are  you  going? 
Over  the  meadows  where  cattle  are  lowing? 
They  give   sweet   milk   to   make    butter   and 

cheese 
While  you're   making  honey,    you    wonderful 

bees. 

Honey  bee,  honey  bee,  what  are  you  singing? 
Is  it  a  song  of  the  honey  you're  bringing  ? 
Busily,  busily,  working  all  day. 
That  is  the  reason  you're  always  so  gay. 
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^IRD§/er§GH(IDL^fl0ME 

Designed  by  Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

A  New  and  Excellent    Hand  Work  for 
Primary  and  all  Other  Qrades 

It  consists  of  ten  plates  8^x11,  bearing  outline 
patterns  of  body,  wings  and  tail  (ten  different 
birds)  to  be  cut  out,  sewed  together,  and  colored 
by  the  children.  Thus  the  construction  of  each 
bird  provides  for  three  distinct  occupations  —  cut- 
ting, sewing  and  color  work.  When  completed  the  bird  has  a  most  life-like  appearance,  and  the  child 
has  gained  a  thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  th^  actual  shape  and  color  of  the  bird  constructed. 
The  set  contains  full  directions  for  coloring  each  part  of  each  bird,  and  the  educational  effectiveness  and 
unusual  attractiveness  of  this  new  hand  work  will  make  it  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils. 


Folio  1— Sprlnft  Birds.  Containing:— <iro»- 
beak.  Meadow  Lark,  RoUn,  Bluebird,  Blackbird, 
Song  Sparrow,  Brown  Tliraslier,  Scarlet  Tanager* 
Oold  Finch,  Bam  Swallow.  Ten  plates  in  port- 
folio.   Price,  $0.25;  Postage,  $0.10. 


Folio  II— Summer  Birds.  Ready  June  1st. 
Folio  III— Summer  Birds.  Ready  Sept  1st 
Folio  IV—  Winter  Birds.    Ready  Nov.  1st. 


Sex:xd    ^ojr    I>eflioirli>^l^«re    Oliro^AX^ir 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfidd,  Mass* 


Boston  New  York 

Chk:ago:  Thomas  Charles  Co. 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 


WOOSTER    PRIMER  AND 

READERS 

(Basic  Books) 

II    jou    are  on    tbe   adTanca   line   try 
tbete  b««ks 

J.    H.    Stkhman,    Prin.   Avoodale   School,    Chicago: 

I  know  of  no  aeries  of  readers  that  fill  the  wants 

and  needs  of  the  schools  so  entirely  as  do  the  Wooster 


I.  L.  Dayhoff,  Ez^tate  Supt,  Topeka,  Kansas: 

I  count  the  Wooster  Readers  the  most  progressive 
ever  given  the  public 

Mm.  F.  V.  McKinnky,  School  34.  New  York  City: 

We  are  sick  of  fairy  stories,  myths,  etc.,  and  want 

something  that  is  true.    We  are  delighted  with  the 

Wooster  Rea()ers  and  their  fund  of  interesting  truths. 

Wooster   Readers    give    information  to  all  who  see 


Wooster  Primer 
Wooster  First  Reader 
Wooster  Second  Reader 
Wooster  Third  Reader 
Wooster  Fourth  Reader 
Wooster  Fifth  Reader 


112  pp. 
160  * 

416  •* 


Price 
as 
•25 
.30 
.40 
•so 
.60 


THE  WOOSTER  ARITHMETICS 
A  TWO  BOOK  SERIES  FOR  GRADES  1,  2,  and  3 

«  LBsaoN  VI.  Why  do  the 

Wooster  Arithmetics 
**"^  SeU  in  Such  Numbers? 

BECAUSE: 


4^^4|-4^4^"— 


Ez-State  Supt.  Skymour  A.  Myndess,  City  Supt, 

Knozville.  Tenn.: 

We  have  been  using  the  Wooster  Readers  as  sup- 
plemenUry  readera  in  Knozvillc  City  Schools  for  the 
past  year,  and  our  teachers  are  delighted  with  them. 
We  find  them  admirably  graded,  and  the  selections  are 
the  best  oi  any  series  we  have  examined.  I  consider 
this  one  of  the  best  series  of  readers  published. 

Boston  Journal: 

**If  a  child  never  studied  any  other  books  than 
the  Wooster  Primer  and  Readers,  he  would  have 
a  good  living  and  working  knowledge." 

IVin.  C.  H.  RouDEBUsH,   Topeka,  Kansas: 

"I  have  never  used  any  readers  that  come  near 
their  equal." 

Prin.  Geo.  R.  Hopkins,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas: 
"They  give  surprisingly  good  results." 


6  cups 
1  cnp 

(4  fork8 
3  forks 


and 


1  dish 
0  dishes 

3  men. 

4  men 


5  spoons 
2  spoons 

4fnrls 
2  girls 


Postage 
•OS 
•05 
.06 
.08 
.xo 


2  knives 
5  knives 

5  clocks 
f  clock. 

3  4 
3         2 


They  give  the  arithmetic  drills  needed  for  use  in 
die  everyday  affairs  of  life. 

They  cover  three  Grades,  never  before  covered  by 
any  books. 

3  They  give  a  definite  line  of  work  which  no  teacher, 

however  experienced,  can  do. 

4  They  make  independent  workers  of  boys  and  girls. 

5  They  save  time  for  both  teachers  and  pupfls  and  get 

the  best  results. 

6  They  save  the  pupils'  eyes  from  defective  blackboard 

work. 

7  Pupils  who  have  used  these  books  do  not  have 

di£Bculty  in  arithmetic  in  the  advanced  Grades. 

8  These  books  give  pupib  a  systematic  start. 

Dr.  J.  P.  McCooEY,  Su^.,  Blackstooe,  Mass.: 

The  Wooster  Arithmetics,  I  think,  constitute  the  best 
texts  for  the  grades  intended  I  have  yrt  seen.  They 
were  highly  recommended  to  us  before  I  sent  for  them. 


4  2  13     County  Supt,  Ivy  M.  Wilson,  Boise,  Idaho: 

I  rt  The  Wooster  Arithmetics  are  the  only  real  sensible 

*  "^         .  4  1      books  on  the  teaching  of  numbers  to  children  I  have 

"^        —^  tyer  seen.     You  can*t   find  a  stronger  advocate   for 
yoax  hocJks  than  I  am. 


Book  I— Part  of  two  pages  reduced 
Wooster  Arithmetic,  Book  I      For  Grade  I.  128  pp.    2S  cants    6  canU 

Wooster  Arithmetic,  Book  II     For  Grades  2  and  3.    224  pp.    35  cants    8  canU 


WOOSTER  &  COMPANY,  2457  Prairie  Avenue,  Chici^l'^lfl.^y 
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The  Bird  and  the  Squirrel 


(For  fhe  Blackboard  or  Hektograph) 


I  built  me  a  nest  in  the  old  oak  tree, 
As  pretty  a  nest,  as  ever  could  be, 


I  wove  it  with  threads  to  the  oak  tree  bough, 
And  three  little  birdies  are  sleeping  there  now. 


One  day  as  I  sang  my  "Cheer-up,  chee  chee*'  I  flew  Iflce  an  eagle  right  down  through  the  air; 

A  spry  little  squirrel  sprang  up  in  the  tree.  And  soon  he  was  running  he  did  not  know  where. 

I    thought   he   was    coming   right  up   on  the  I  pecked  him  and  pecked  him  and  flew  in  his 

bough;  track;  CrrOO<?lc 

It  makes  my  head  tremble  to  think  of  it  now.  He  will  be  in  no  haste,  I  tm^K^^to  ^ome  oacio 
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Santa  fe 


To  the 

NE-A 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
July  8  to  14,  1911 

r{£  San  Francisco  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
unusual  interest,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Education  in  America. 

Every  teacher  who  can,  should  make  every  effort  to 
attend. 

Granted  that  you  are  going  — 

The  Santa  Fe  is  the  most  interesting  and  most  com- 
fortable sunmier  route  to  California. 

Interesting,  because  of  its  historical  associations,  its 
geographical  and  its  geological  characteristics. 

There  is  no  similar  area  that  contains  so  many  unique 
and  interesting  sights.  You  may  see  the  many  storied 
villages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  most  advanced  (and 
least  affected  by  contact  with  the  whites)  of  all  the 
aboriginal  Americans. 

The  Petrified  Forest  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
agatized  trunks,  limbs  and  branches. 

The  Met^r  Mountain,  made  by  the  fall  of  a  giant 
meteor  that  plowed  a  hole  in  the  earth  over  six  hundred 
feet  deep  and  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter. 

And  first  of  all  the  splendid    * 

GRAND  CANYON  OF  ARIZONA 

a  mile  deep  — miles  wide,  and  painted  like  a  sunset. 

Comfortable,  because  after  reaching  the  mountains  the 
track  lies  nearly  a  mile  above  sea  level  most  of  the  way. 

The  desert,  which  must  be  traversed  whichever  way 
you  travel,  is  narrowest  at  the  point  where  the  Sante  Fe 
crosses,  and  it  is  reached  at  night. 

The  cars  are  new,  modem  and  perfectly  appointed. 
The  track  is  in  the  best  condition.  You  will  enjoy  the 
famous  Fred  Harvey  meals — in  dining  cars  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Limited — and  in  the  beautiful  dining  stations  on 
the  other  trains. 

The  train  service  is  ample  for  every  need.  Four  fast 
transcontinental  trains  daily,  including  the  luxurious 

CALIFORNIA  LIMITED 

We  want  every  teacher  to  read  our  travel  books. 
Copies  will  be  sent,  together  with  a  s{>ecial  X.  E.  A. 
folder,  free  on  request. 

W.  J.  BLACK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 
1  1  18  P.  E.  Railway  Exohantfe,  Chicago 


SEE  MEXICO  THIS  SUMMER 

Special  vacation  trip  for  Teachers  and  Students 

WARD   LINE 

NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

An  opportunity  of  visiting  this  charming  and 
romantic  country  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

NEW  YORK  to  MEXICO  CITY  mi  RETORN,  $89.58 

including  a  refreshing  eight-day  sea  voyage  in  each 
direction,  meals  and  stateroom  acconmiodations  in- 
cluded. Ample  time  is  provided  for  shore  visits  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  Progreso,  Yucatan,  the  steamer 
remaining  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  each  port. 

From  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  the  trip  embraces 
that  marvelous  railroad  journey  over  the  mountains, 
whose  scenic  beauty  equals  that  of  Switzerland. 

A  TRIP  YOU  SHOULD   NOT  MISS 

You  will  enjoy  every  moment  of  it,  not  only  the 
ocean  comforts  of  a  big,  luxurious  passenger  steamer, 
but  the  days  crowded  with  wonder  and  delight 
ashore.  Tickets  on  sale  June  to  September  first. 
Good  for  return  tiU  October  first,  191 1.  Write  for 
full  particulars  and  interesting.descriptive  booklet. 


NEW  YORK  and  CUBA  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

PIER  14,  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 
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Loss  of  Appetite 

Which  is  so  common  in  the  spring  or 
npoD  the  retarn  of  Mrarm  -weather,  is 
loss  of  ritality,  vigor  or  tone,  and  is 
often  a  forerunner  of  prostrating  dis- 
ease. 

It   is    serions    and    especially    so   to 
people  that  must  keep  up  and  doing  or  ' 
get  behindhand. 

The  best  medicine  to  take  for  it  is 
the  great  constitutional  remedy 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Which  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood 
And  builds  up  the  Mrhole  system. 

Get  it  today  in  usual  liquid  form  or 
chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 

'  II  ■ 

^'Tfae   Public  Schools    Are   the 

Factories  of  American 

Citizenship '' 

Theodore  RooseTelt 

Is  the  product  of  these  factories  satisfacttTV  to  you  ? 
Is  the  work  done  in  these  factories  the  verv  best  that 
can  be  done?  Have  you  provided  the  workmen  wilh 
the  very  best  toob  with  which  to  do  their  work  ? 

If  you  have  furnished  them  with  DIXON'S 
AMBRICAN  GRAPH iTB  PENCILS  you  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  securing  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  school-room,  and  the  result  01  your  efforts  will 
be  a  higher  standard  of  American  citizenship. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  lead  pencils;  would  you 
like  to  be  introduced  to  the  best?  Then  send  i6c.  in 
stamps  and  samples  worth  double  the  amount  will  be 
sent  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Entertainments,  Teachers*  Aids,  Busy 
Work,  Bookbinding  Material,  Reed,  Raffia, 
Yams  and  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies. 
Catalogue  free. 

OABDEN   CITY   EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
110  So.  Webesh  Aveave  -  Chlcetfo.  111. 
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Primary  Busy  Work 
Ella  M.  Powers 
.  Every  teacher  soon  learns  that  some  of 
her  pupils  finish  their  tasks  long  before 
others  accomplish  the  same  work.  These 
bright,  quick  children,  as  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  duties,  look  about  for  mis- 
chief. Unless  the  teacher  has  a  box  of  pre- 
pared busy  work  for  them  to  engage  their 
attention,  they  will  often  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  school  before  she  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fact. 

For  just  such  an  emergency,  the  opposite 
page  of  this  numb^  work  is  prepared. 
Directions 

Cut  the  entire  page  from  this  magazine. 
Paste  it  firmly  upon  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
the  size  of  the  page.  When  dry,  cut  the 
little  squares  upon  the  lines.  With  these 
separate  squares  make  and  complete  the 
entire  problems  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  If  correctly  done,  every  square  will 
be  used  and  the  busy  little  child's  desk  may 
possibly  be  covered.  He  has  been  inter- 
ested and  has  certainly  had  no  time  for  mis- 
chief, while  building  up  and  thinking  what 
little  square  will  be  used  for  the  answer  to 
each  problem^ 

CHILDREN   vs.   HOGS 

Should  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth 
devote  several  years  to  professional  train- 
ing in  the  care  of  sheep  or  hogs  or  kine 
or  horses,  and,  having  passed  the  tests  of 
professional  efficiency,  should  that  citizen 
engage  in  the  public  service  in  the  care  of 
cattle  or  hogs  or  sheep  or  horses,  what 
salary  would  he  expect?  As  a  beginning 
he  would  receive,  perhaps,  $1400  a  year; 
certainly  not  less  than  $1200.  We  ooubt 
that  a  veterinarian  can  be  found  working 
for  the  State  or  for  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia at  a  smaller  salary  than  that. 

That  is  the  measure  of  minimum  value 
put  on  professional  care  of  hogs  or  cows. 
Hogs  or  cows  are  property,  and  so  the  man 
who  can  give  expert  service  to  them  com- 
mands a  fair  lemimeration.  We  presume 
that  a  woman  who  should  take  the  same 
professional  training  would  be  worth 
equally  as  much  in  the  employ  of  the  pub- 
lic as  an  expert  in  live  stock. 

Now,  if  the  same  woman  should  have 
spent  as  many  or  more  years  in  professional 
training  to  care  for  the  bodies  and  minds 
of  little  children  and  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public,  giving  her  professional 
care  to  the  training  of  fifty  or  sixty  children 
every  day,  she  would  receive  $520  a  year. 
That  is  what  Philadelphia  pays  women 
entering  the  city  service  as  primary  teach- 
ers. The  difference  between  $1200  for  the 
primary  expert  on  hogs  and  $520  for  the 
primary  expert  on  children  can  fairly  be 
supposed  to  measure  the  difference  be- 
tween the  community's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  A  hog  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  a  child. 

Now  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia is  asking  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion reduce  this  disparity;  that  the  mini 
mum  annual  wage  to  primary  teachers  be 
increased  from  $520  to  $600.  As  com- 
pared with  what  the  community  pays  for 
professional  services  to  the  hog,  it  does 
not  seem  much. 

Some  day,  in  the  great,  distant  future, 
the  community  will  think  that  services  to 
its  children  are  more  important  and  more 
valuable  than  services  to  its  hogs.  Mean- 
time, every  move  made  toward  putting  the 
teaching  profession  on  a  higher  plane  is 
one  that  commands  the  support  of  people 
who  believe  that  a  child  is  of  greater  value 
than  a  hog  to  the  community.  —  From  the 
Philadelphia  North  American 
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Short-Story  Writing 
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JAPANESE 
PRINTS 

A  very  choice  and  limited 
edition  of  delicately  colored 
Japanese  f  oral  prints,  Plum- 
blossom,  Wistaria  and  Hy- 
drangea, each  measuring 
6fxiiJ.  The  set  of  three 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
$<.oo  or  singK  copies  at 
50  cents  each. 

Japanese  Art  Prints 
-      Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston  Mass. 


Next  Year 

What  do  you  want  for  next  year?  That  is  the  important 
question,  and  I  wish  that  we  might  receive  an  answer  from 
every  single  reader  of  Primary  Education.  Smce  I  cannot 
hope  to  do  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  of  the  thmgs  that 
have  been  ah-eady  arranged  and  oflfer  you  a  choice  of  some 
others.  This  is  only  a  partial  list,  because  next  season 
we  wish  to  make  the  magazine  as  quickly  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  ^shes  of  its  readers  as  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
monthly  publication.  We  wish  to  make  Primary  Education 
more  and  more  a  teacher's  magazine,  not  simply  a  magazine 
for  teachers;  their  own  vehicle  in  which  to  exchange  ideas 
and  methods,  not  simply  a  journal  of  pedagogical  literature 
written  by  experts.  Of  course  such  an  aim  can  never  be  fully 
realized  until  teachers  take  an  increased  interest  in  pedagogi- 
cal literature,  and  regard  themselves  as  artists  rather  than 
mere  laborers. 

This  is  a  long  preface,  but  if  it  inspires  some  of  you  to  spend 
ten  minutes  in  writing  me  your  most  pressing  needs  for  next 
year  its  purpose  wiU  have  been  accomplished.  Of  course 
there  are  some  things  that  I  cannot  undertake  to  do.  For 
example,  I  cannot  teU  you  just  how  much  a  child  should  know 
when  he  has  completed  your  grade  nor  all  the  means  you 
should  employ  to  make  him  know  these  things,  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  a  specific  subject  that  you  find  troublesome  to  teach 
in  your  grade  I  will  try  to  furnish  you  the  help  you  need.  If 
you  simply  ask  for  more  third  grade  work,  I  may  give  you  music 
when  you  want  reading,  or  arithmetic  when  you  want  drawing, 
since  the  magazine  obviously  is  not  large  enough  to  deal  with 
every  subject  in  a  single  issue.  So  please  be  specific,  if  you 
are  really  interested  in  making  this  interchange  of  ideas  and 
needs  a  success. 

One  of  the  subjects  that  seems  to  be  in  most  constant  de- 
mand is  picture  study.  The  diversity  of  pictures  used  make 
it  somewhat  difiicult  to  satisfy  all  readers.  For  this  reason 
we  have  selected  the  pictures  from  the  list  given  for  the 
primary  grades  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  New 
York,  believing  that  this  list  is  faurly  representative  for  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  studies  have  been  written  by  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Artist  Series,  and  with  each  one  will 
be  published  a  full  page  half-tone  of  the  picture,  and  also  two 
pages  of  small  reproductions.  This  will  furnish  the  teacher 
with  a  really  good  picture,  large  enough  for  class  use,  and  yet 
give  her  the  individual  pictures  that  are  in  such  demand.  In 
'  this  way  it  should  be  easy  to  correlate  the  picture  study  with  the 
language  work  throughout  the  year. 

I  know  that  you  wiU  all  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  to  have 
another  serial  story  by  the  author  of  "Runaway  Fritz."  The 
editor  has  received  so  many  requests  for  the  latter  story  in 
book  form  that  I  am  sure  this  new  story  will  find  a  warm  wel- 
come and  prove  quite  as  interesting  to  the  children. 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  engaging  the  attention  of  teachers  more 
just  now  than  the  social  nature  and  training  of  children. 
Indeed  the  whole  subject  of  the  social  relations  of  individu- 
als seems  to  be  the  particular  specialty  of  our  day,  and  as 
teachers  we  arc  bound  to  study  it  with  reference  to  the 
school.  Now  Dr.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  sent  the  editor  a  list  of  seventeen  subjects  dealing  with 
this  subject.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  whole  list  and  ask 
you  to  select  the  ten  that  would  most  interest  you.  Here 
tbejaie: 


1  Sociability  in  the  School-room. 

2  Leadership  among  School  Children. 

3  Loyalty  of  the  Group. 

4  Conununication  in  the  School-room. 

5  The  Sense  of  Fau:  Play  Among  Children. 

6  The  Sodal  Relations  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

7  The  Ethical  Notions  of  Pupils. 

8  Cruelty,  So-called,  in  Children. 

9  The  Child's  Regard  for  His  Group  as  Against  His 

Teacher's. 

10  Primitive  Social  Traits  in  Children. 

11  Respect  as  a  Trait  of  Childhood. 
13    Docility  as  a  Trait  of  Childhood. 

13  Jealousy  as  a  Trait  of  Childhood. 

14  Incorrigible  Children. 

15  Blas^  Children. 

16  Causes  of  Conflict  in  the  School-roouL 

17  Corrections  of  Misdeed  in  School  Children. 

The  number  lessons  by  Alice  Day  Pratt  wiU  continue  in  the 
fall  with  a  plan  of  lessons  for  second  year  work.  Later  in  the 
season  Miss  Hagar,  of  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School,  will 
describe  a  unique  method  of  number  lessons  in  use  in  the 
primary  classes  there  involving  a  large  amount  of  seat-work 
that  is  very  unusual  in  character. 

Throughout  the  year  there  will  be  geography  lessons  for 
the  third  grade,  with  suggestions  that  could  be  used  profit- 
ably in  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  second  grade  in  rural 
schools,  where  it  is  advisable  to  combine  classes  in  this  sub- 
ject. These  lessons  have  been  written  especially  for  teachers 
who  have  no  sand  table,  or  other  appliances  that  help  so  much 
when  first  taking  up  the  subject.  In  September,  also,  the 
class  will  take  a  journey  to  Japan;  the  sand-table  they  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  trip  will  be  illustrated  and  ex- 
amples given  of  the  written  work  in  English  that  was  corre- 
lated, in  this  instance,  with  geography. 

The  seat  work  for  the  fall  months  is  entirely  novel  and  yet 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  whether  she  has  much 
equipment  or  none  at  all.  All  the  materials  used  in  this 
work  have  been  gathered  from  nature  with  the  help  of  the 
children,  and  include  nothing  more  expensive  than  autunm 
leaves,  burrs,  acorns,  com  husks,  lichens,  berries,  cat-tails  and 
so  on.  Out  of  these  materials  all  kinds  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental objects  have  been  constructed  by  every  grade,  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth;  the  doll  house  has  been  ^shed,  the 
dolls  themselves  provided,  the  Thanksgiving  story  illustrated, 
and  Christmas  presents  furnished,  all  by  the  same  bountiful 
nature  and  the  ingenuity  of  Miss  Faddis,  the  supervisor  of 
primary  grades  in  Evansville,  Ind.  Each  detail  is  illustrated 
by  photographs. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  story  teUing  next  season, 
as  this  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  primary  grades.  There  will  be  various  artides  on 
the  subject  to  help  the  teacher  and  niunerous  examples  of 
suitable  stories  told  in  a  way  to  reach  the  children.  In  this 
connection  the  primary  supervisor  of  the  Northwestern  Illinois 
Normal  School,  at  Macomb,  has  furnished  us  with  the  list 
of  stories,  myths,  and  poems  used  in  the  first  three  primary 
grades,  whidi  should  prove  suggestive. 

The  short  illustrated  plays  will  continue,  but  to  meet  the 
demand  of  some  teachers  who  still  cling  to  the  "pieces  to 
speak,"  there  will  be  more  short  verses  which  may  be  given  mr> 
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Magic  15  Punle 

Take  any  number  from  1  to  0  !n- 
dusivo  and  arranffe  them  in  the  squares  so  that 
ivhen  added  together  vertically,  horisodtally 
and  diagonally  the  total  will  make  15.  No 
number  can  bemed  more  than  twice. 

Every  ons  SMMiing  an  anawer  to  tliia 
pmsle  will  yet  a  prise.  The  prixea  range 
in  ralue  to  piano  buyera  from  $50  to 
$175;  ths  nearer  correct  the  anawer  the 
more  Tahiable  the  prize. 
SEND    IN  YOUR    ANSWER.       YOU 

MAY  GET  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZE. 

Only  one   answer  allowed  from  the 

same  family.    I  am  offering  'these  prizes 

in  order  to  introduce  and  advertise  the 

high-grade  Purcell  pianos.     I  will  send 

on  the  prize  you  win,  with  full  particu- 

~,rs. 


S 


^      ^  L  a  PURCELL 

Depft    Y.       t4W«8l«rB  Avenne.  Chicago,  10 

COUPON 


Name 

Address 

City 

SUte 

••OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY'^ 

Send  for  this  interesting  little  Illustrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gcrtrtide  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  secured  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupUst  addresring  Educs- 
donal  Publlshlog  Co.,  Boito&f  New  Yock^ 
sodCblcigOt 


recitations, without  dramatic  action.  Among 
the  plays  soon  to  be  pubHshed  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  Kingsley's  Water  Babies  that  has 
been  used  with  equal  success  in  primary 
and  in  the  lower  grammar  grades. 

We  have  already  arranged  for  a  large 
number  of  hektograph  patterns  for  next 
season,  including  jointed  animals,  dolls' 
furniture,  etc.,  paper  cuttings  illustrating 
stories  and  fables,  illustrated  phonic  stories, 
number  stories,  blackboard  drawings  and 
calendars  and  the  likfi. 

The  pictures  will  be  as  excellent  as  we  can 
make  them,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  include 
Miss  Long  among  our  illustrators  for  an- 
other year. 

Although  Primary  Education  has  been 
so  greatly  enlarged  and  now  contains  more 
reading  pages  than  any  other  teachers' 
magazine  of  its  kind  and  price,  there  is  not 
space  to  present  all  th^se  pictures  and  pat- 
terns at  all  adequately  in  a  single  issue. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  editor  so  much 
wishes  to  know  just  what  your  choice  is  in 
all  these  particulars. 


Acknowledgments 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  the 
card  looms  shown  and  described  in  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Occupation  Series  —  III  Weav- 
ing Occupations,"  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 191a,  number  of  this  magazine,  are 
covered  by  United  States  patent  No.  798,- 
559,  dated  August  29,  1905.  All  persons 
desiring  to  make,  us^  or  sell  card  looms  of 
this  character  should  communicate  with  J. 
T.  Bartlett,  21S  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
City,  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  patent, 
from  whom  full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained, relating  to  the  purchase  of  such  card 
looms  or  the  acquirement  of  licenses  to 
make  such  card  looms  under  this  patent. 
The  unlicensed  making,  using  or  selling  of 
card  looms  of  this  character,  would  appear 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent  and  render 
such  infringer  liable  under  the  patent  laws. 

"Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,"  and  "Spring 
Returns  to  Earth  Once  More,"  published 
in  Primary  Education  for  March  and 
April  respectively,  were  reprinted  from 
"The  Children's  Calendar,"  by  Mabel 
Brown,  published  by  George  Philip  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  London,  England. 


Speaking  and  Writing  —  Book  Three. 
By  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  New  York;  Emma  L.  John- 
ston, Principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  City  of  New  York; 
and  Madelene  D.  Bamum,  Teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for 
Teachers.  Cloth,  i6mo.  143  pages,  with 
illustrations.  Price,  25  cents.  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  American  Book  Co. 

This  book  for  the  fifth  grade  aids  pupils 
in  acquiring  proficiency  in  the  ar^of  speak- 
ing and  writing  persuasively.  Every  exer- 
cise involves  some  definite  practical  motive 
for  expression,  and  all  the  extracts  from 
history  or  from  other  sources  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  utilitarian  value.  The 
central  theme  of  Part  I,  "How  to  Persuade," 
is  developed  by  lessons  on  the  use  of  excla- 
mations, the  studies  of  sounds,  the  reading 
and  memorizing  of  extracts  from  great 
speeches,  letterwriting,  and  dramatization. 
The  pupil  is  taught  not  only  to  see,  hear 
and  say  his  lesson,  but  to  think  it  at  the 
same  time.  His  powers  of  imagination  and 
expression  are  developed,  and  he  learns  in 
the  fullest  sense  how  to  speak  and  how  to 
write.  Part  II  furnishes  a  complete  set  of 
exercises  on  the  points  of  language  study  that 
should  be  mastered  before  the  study  of 
'  grammar  is  begun. 


• 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  bondred  Euirae  Study  Coursrs 
under  professors  tii  Harvard.  Brown,  Cor- 
nell and  leading  colleges. 

Istrianla  umi   Prap sralwf.  Afrialtaral.  Caai* 
■ardal.  Ranasl  ■■<  Chril  Isnrica  DapartMrtt. 
Preparation  for  College,  Teaehera' 
Prof.  Gcnang        'Mil  CtvU    Service    Hxaminatione. 

Mtigliak  IM  ptja  aatilai  fraa.    Writala-tfaf. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D«»t.  f,     SPWIIiOriKLD. 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Bcaudiainpread  vour  diaracter  from  your  handwritinff. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
vou  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
nis  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
IOC.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R. 
BEAUCHAMP,  2583  Eiffhth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Superfluous  Hair  Cured 

A  Lady  Will  Send  Free  to  any  Sufferer 
the  Secret  which  Cured  Her 

Since  a  child  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth 
of  hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried 
all  the  depilatories,  powders,  liquids, 
creams  and  other  rub-on  preparations  I 
ever  heard  of,  only  to  make  it  worse.  For 
weeks  1  suffered  the  electric  needle  with- 
out being  rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  various  things  in 
vain,  until  a  friend  recommended  a 
simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed. 


This  simple  remedy  enabled  me  per- 
manently to  find  entire  relief  from  all 
trace  of  unwelcome  hair,  and  forever 
end  my  embarrassment.  It  is  simple, 
safe,  sure,  and  can  be  used  privately  at 
home,  without  fear  of  pain  or  blemish. 
It  makes  the  electric  needle  entirely  un- 
necessary. 

I  will  tell  in  detail  full  particulars  to 
enable  any  other  sufferer  to  achieve  the 
same  happy  results  as  I  did  privately  at 
home.  All  I  ask  is  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
reply.  Address  Caroline  Osgood,  486  J 
Custom  House  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Exclusive  Territory 
Good    Commission 

We  desire  a  live  agent  at  every 
summer  school  or  institute  to  be  held 
the  coming  summer  and  autumn. 
Only  those  need  apply  who  are  willing 
to  work  exclusively  for  our  publications 
and  those  in  combination  with  them. 

Secure  Territory  at  Once 

PRIMARY   EDUCATION    c4e 
2457  Prairie  Ave,  Chicago 
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Patterns  for  Grade  I 

(To  Ixj  hektographed  by  the  teacher) 

Gertrude  S.  Mitchell 


Digitized  by 


Google 


^W'^ 


See  page  330 
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a^      a^ 


**An  hooert,  painitaking,  efftd«ot  teacher^  >geocy  It  a  very  lerrfceable  imttittttion  fot  ichool  boatJs^ 
school8»  colleges  and  private  achools»  have  been  pirt  there  by  mean*  of  teacherf  agenciei.    The  following  exce^ 

**THE    RIGHT   TEACHER   IN   THE    RIGHT   POSITION    ME4 

8^         «^ 


REMOVAL   NOTICE 

EASTERN   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED   1800 

MISS  E.  F.  FOSTER.  Manacer 

MISS  T.  M.  HASTINQS.  AM^t  Manager 

Formerly  of  50  Bromtleid  St. 

Has  Removed  to  6  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON 


New  telephone 

Hay  market  1788 


The  Salary  your  qtuUtficaUons  ditarvo  to  iiicraaaad  by  an  atcocy  ragtotratloo. 


iflltod 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  A8ENCY 

IBO  Paclfle,  Mantua  TnUnlnjr,  $600,  Trarellnf  Oompaiiloiis,  $700,  Prlnelpato,  $1S00,  A 

-  -  -  $tfO.  Grammar,  UOO.  PrTmiriNlttO,  MosSo,  fMO.  OoremeMas.  $1 

KlndaraarteB,  S6(«.  Orttlo.  $1100,  Snpcrrlcon,  $1100,  Sloeatlbo,  $100. 


$1600,  Physical  Ooltnre, 
Doinastio  Seteaoe,  $700. 


poslttoos  In  pubUo  and  prlTata  sobools 

axtaadlnf  lu  oparatlons  from  tha  Atlaatie  taa  board  to 

Asftotaals,  $100,  Laaffnaaos, 

$§00,  DrawlDff,  $100. 

ifdAH  iJM^irABDrPb'DTM  F,'8FrMaaa,  K.  T. 


An  agoncy  regtotratioo  places  yoa  in  tooch  with  vacancies  off  whole  sectioQS  of  the  country. 


flIYRikOUfllED    OOl 


KEDfllPOBH>SDBrOED    aiOHOOX^ 


TSAOHBB8  fear  no  ezamlnaUont  after  taklna  oar  DBII«I«  OOUB8K  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  eer- 
tlfloate  yoa  want.  County.  City,  Sute  BXAM IMATIOMS.  0O17B8JM  in  all  snbjeets  for  elvO  servlee,  ktoder* 
garten,  oomestndy.  60.000  Stadentt. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  A.lf .,  MaaMTar,  The  Hter,  Dapt.  O,  STRAOUSK.  N.  T. 


Yoa  will  never  rise  higher  than  your  aspirations;  an  agency  registratloa  broadens  yonr  opportunltleato  rise. 

A  Hr  A  f!LVJU£^ \r  ^  vAlnnUa  la  proportl<m  to  Ita 
JELM  JELljtJtiJaXj  jL  Inflaanoa.  If  It  mwaljr  haan 
of  vneanolaa  mad  talla  fllKJf  A  nfl  le  aomothlag  bat  If  It 
70a  aboat  them  AX&-^^A  la.aakod  to  raeommaad 
a  taaehar  aad  raoommanda  ^^  V^^\^irVirV*llT^^O 
yon  that  la  more.  Oara  JUEf W WJDLJIL XiJX JVO 
THK  SOHOOL  BUI^I^BTIK  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Syraaaaa,  K.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  faicraase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Boaoon  StrBBt,  Boston. 

Toaohera  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBGISTBR  NOW. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  their  <^-^Mtf. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   ACENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT.   Manager 
623  Sooth  Wabash  Avenue.  Ghloarfo.  IlL 

Twenty-sixth  year.     Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  pennanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business.'' 
Weatern  Offlceat    lenity  Boildlad.  Spokaae.  Waah.     Idaho  Balldladt  Bolaa.  Idaho 


Snperfaitendents  depend  upon  agencies  to  fin  vacanctos. 


T  n  f: 


BREWER 


TEAC:m'.RS' 
A  G   L    N   C   \ 


\  1      1)  I   T  O  R 


It  it  dwiqrt  wiM  to  hav.  "•  M«id  mt  th.  Coort  ol  Catw."    RwMtr  MmtI 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  GRADE  TEACHER? 

Do  you  lack  opportunity  of  learning  where  you  can  lecurr  a  be^er  position  in  location,  salary,  work,  or  in 
all  three  r    Would  you  like  a  real  food  position?^  Then  try  a^8|>ecialist  in  the  business  I,    litepdly  and  tnUkfuU^^ 


*  got 
for 


we  have   many  more  positions  for  your  sort  than  we  can  find  teachers  for. 
We  fin  places    from  th€  University  to  the  grades."    Yours  fbr  promotioQ. 


B     F  C  I.  A  r?  K 


Send  for  •*lllnstrative  Lists.^ 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAM  P.  FRENCH.    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


NOTES 

—  School  Superintendents  and  School 
Boards  throughout  the  country,  who  have 
been  struggling  with  the  Public  School 
Music  Problems,  will  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  Course  of  Lessons  on  Teaching  Pub- 
lic School  Music,  by  Frances  E.  Clarke. 
The  Siegel-Myers  Correspondence  School, 
which  is  conducting  this  Course,  has  been 
so  remarkably  successful  in  conducting  its 
Courses  in  Music,  includmg  the  Puino, 
Voice  (with  the  aid  of  the  Phonograph), 
Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Composition, 
Comet,  Violin  and  other  instruments,  that 
its  success  in  this  Course  in  Public  School 
Music  is  doublv  assured.  Mrs.  Clark's 
Course  is  equally  adapted  to  any  of  the 
series  of  Public  School  Music  Text  and 
Song  Books  now  in  general  use. 


THE  "WALKING  CURE" 

•Doctors  are  of  one  mind  in  advocating 
walking  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing the  human  machine  in  good  working 
order,  and  one  of  New  Yoik's  foremost 
medical  authorities  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
in  a  lecture  to  young  men  studying  for  the 
profession,  that  if  every  adult  could  be  per- 
suaded to  make  a  conscientious  habit  of 
walking  five  miles  everv  day,  there  would 
be  sudh  a  prompt  and  general  improve- 
ment in  health  that  doctois  would  soon 
have  to  be  looking  for  other  ways  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  —  From  Physical  Culture  far 
May  

June  Fairies 

(A  Finger  Play) 
Bektha  E.  Bush 
Pretty,  tiny  little  fairies, 

Each  no  bigger  than  your  thumb,  (') 
Dance  about  so  light  and  airy  (*) 
When  the  sweet  June  nights  have  come. 

In  the  moonlight  skipping,  tripping, 
Ftoating  on  its  silver  beams,  (•) 

Or  on  leaf-boats  tossing,  cHpping,  (*) 
Sailing  down  the  dari^ling  streams. 

Should  we  steal  up  cbse  to  see  them  (*) 
They  would  vanish;   that  we  know.  (•) 

But  we're  sure  that  they  must  be  there  C) 
For  the  feiry  books  say  so. 

Motions 

I    Hold  up  ihurabs. 

a  Fingers  and  thumbs  imitate  the  dancing 
of  the  fairies. 

3  Lift  hands  and  make  motion  of  floating 
down  in  a  slanting  direction. 

4  Hands  held  out  flat  for  leaf-boats  and 
brought  down  an  imaginary  stream  tossing  and 
dipping  as  they  float. 

5  Creep  forward  a  step  or  two  on  tiptoe. 
Lean  forward  and  look  intently. 

6  Hands,  which  have  been  held  in  front 
with  fingers  raised  up,  brought  back  suddenly 
and  made  to  vanish  behind  the  small  speakers. 

7  First  finger  lifted  and  shaken  earnestly  In 
emphasis. 
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<^        <^        «^ 


4^     4^     4I2» 


hers."    It  Is  a  legitanate  and  helpful  boaineis.    Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  auccesrf ul  edacatof  In  p<4>Uc 
<btt^  agencies  ate  managed  by  able,  experienced  and  tellable  pef«ons»  and  have  oat  tecominendatlon. 

IE  HIGHEST   SUCCESS   FOR   BOTH   TEACHER   AND   SCHOOL." 

•^3         ^^         ^^         "^J^B         ^5^3 


NOTES 

—  The  chief  topics  treated  in  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  HalPs  "Educational  Problems," 
which  the  Appletons  announce  forpublica- 
tion  in  two  large  volumes,  are:  The  new 
kindergarten,  religious  training,  moral  edu- 
cation, training  of  sex,  children's  lies,  danc- 
ing, Study  of  children  and  its  relations  to 
child  welfare  agencies,  defects  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  pedagogy  of  music,  art 
and  drawing,  festivals,  play  theatre,  peda- 
gogy of  pedagogy,  of  history,  of  the  high 
school,  the  university,  the  college,  profes- 
sional schools. 

—  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company  have 
removed  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Building, 
381  Fourth  Avenue  (cor.  27th  St.),  New 
York  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  visit  them 
in  their  quarters.  The  Company  is  actively 
engaged  in  publishing  new  educational 
books  and  among  their  recent  successes 
may  be  mentioned  "The  Song  Series, 
by  AJys  E.  Bentley,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Washington,  "The  Assembly  Song  Book," 
by  Dr.  Frank  R.  Rix,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
New  York  City,  "Systematic  Moral  Edu- 
cation," by  John  King  Clark,  "The  Folk 
Dance  Books"  (six  titles),  etc. 


LIFE 
The  poet's  exclamation:  "O  Life!  I 
feel  thee  bounding  in  my  veins,"  is  a  joyous 
one.  A  medidne  that  has  made  thousands 
of  people,  men  and  women,  well  and  strong, 
has  accomplished  a  great  work,  bestowing 
the  richest  blessings,  and  that  medicine  is 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  builds  up  the 
whole  system,  changes  existence  into  life, 
and  makes  life  more  abounding.  We  are 
glad  to  say  these  words  in  its  favor  to  the 
readers  of  our  columns. 


The  Duck 

(A  Finger  Play) 
Maude  M.  Grant 


Here  is  a  duck's  egg, 
(Hands  curved  in  egg  shape.) 
Blue,  blue,  blue. 
Watch  and  see  the  small 
Duck  come  through. 
(Lejt  liand  curved,  fingers  meeting  thumb ^ 
and  insert  right  thumb.) 

Here  goes  the  ducklinj?, 
Quack,  quack,  quack! 
(Hands  flat  on  desksy  move  forward  and  back 
from  wrists) 

Soft  yellow  down 
On  each  little  back. 

Quack,  quack,  quack! 
And  waddle  away, 
(Hands  flat  on  desks,  move  from  wrists.) 
"We  must  find  a  pond, 
To  swim  in,"  they  say. 

Waddle  and  waddle, 
(Hands  flat  on  desks,  move  jrom  wrists.) 
With   "Quack,  quack,  quack," 
"When  we  take  a  swim, 
Wc  will  all  come  back!' 
(Hands  f.at  on  desks,  move  jrom  wrists.) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor,  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Send  this  '*Ad"  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  pmy^io  pmy^io  get— more  pay.    Reciftor  Nowl 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RBOOMIMIBNDS   TBA0HBR8,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  an  "if "  fUnd  between  yon  end  edvancement   Regieter  in  eeeeon. 


WE    WANT   TEACHERS 


wanted  for  Rural.  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
and  Western  States  in  Regular  and  Special  work.  Highest  Sa&ries.  We  aetk  only 
first  class  teachers.    Send  for  literature  and  enroU  for  the  coming  year. 


TEACHERS 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 'i^SyjIJ-^KftJIr 


Agencies  are  a  recognised  factor  in  tlie  educational  world  of  today. 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  relia,ble  candidates.     Services  free  to  sdiooTol 
CHAAeS  W.    MULPOBD,  Proprietor        •         •         393  Fifth  Avenve.  New  York.  N 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  It's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachen. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

^N  A|{ency  that  recoaiinends. 

Ninth   year    in    the  work. 

Candidates    have    services    of 

two  aiiencies  —  East  and  West. 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 


Write  for  The  "Parker"  Way  Booklet.     Addr 


office 


Have  you  ever  registered  wKli  an  agency?    It  pays. 


Xf7  AOMERft*   I3tli  rear.   The  Ageocy  on  the  ground  end  doing  the  boslneaa  in  Weah< 
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M.  V.  0*Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

THE  chief  thing  for  any  teacher  to  appreciate  is  that 
his  pupils  must  have  companionship.  The  pro- 
foundest  need  in  child  nature  is  social  intercourse. 
About  the  first  sign  of  intelligence  in  an  infant  is  its 
appreciation  of  persons,  as  distinguished  from  mere  objects. 
The  child  seems  to  bring  with  him  from  afar  into  this  world 
an  absorbing  desire  to  associate  with  people.  During  the 
first  months  of  life  he  is  content  simply  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  persons,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  dog  or  a  kitten  finds 
pleasure  in  being  near  people.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
or  less  definite  feeling  of  protection  and  welfare  which  the 
child,  as  well  as  the  dog  and  the  kitten,  feel  when  they  are  in 
close  contact  with  human  beings. 

But  it  is  not  long  before  the  child  passes  the  stage  when  he 
desires  social  give-and-take  for  mere  protection.  After  the 
first  year,  at  any  rate,  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  association 
with  persons  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  furnish  him  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself  in  many  more  ways  than  he 
otherwise  could.  A  two-year-old  child  gains  pleasure  from 
the  use  of  a  hammer  or  a  ball,  or  a  balloon;  but  he  gains  more 
pleasure  from  his  rocking-horse,  say,  or  his  sand  pile,  because 
he  can  do  more  things  with  it  than  he  can  with  either  the 
hammer  or  the  balloon.  He  gains  more  pleasure  still  from 
his  dog,  since  the  latter  will  react  to  his  expressions,  and  give 
him  opportunity  for  a  much  wider  range  of  actions.  But 
be  derives  his  greatest  pleasure  from  his  associations  with  his 
mother,  father,  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates,  because 
they  give  him  a  still  wider  opportimity  for  action.  In  addi- 
tion tibey  can  serve  him  more  completely  than  his  toys  or  his 
pets,  in  enabling  him  to  secure  the  objects  jn  which  he  is 
interested,  or  perform  the  activities  which  he  lacks  strength 
or  skill  to  perform  himself. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  chief  basis  for  the  child's 
sociable  attitudes  b  his  craving  for  a  wide  range  of  action. 
Any  object  or  ^tuation  which  will  stimulate  his  spontaneous 
expression  in  a  variety  of  ways  will  siuely  awaken  his  interest 
and  claim  his  devotion.  On  the  other  hand,  any  object  or 
situation  which  will  repress  his  expression  will  be  likely  to 
arouse  his  anger  or  his  hatred.  And  not  only  does  he  need 
opportunities  to  express  himself  spontaneously,  but  he  also 
needs  models  who  will  suggest  to  him  new  directions  in  which 
his  expressions  may  occur.  On  his  own  initiative  he  will  dis- 
cover many  ways  for  the  agreeable  expenditure  of  his  energy; 
but  he  is  always  dominated  by  the  passion  to  learn  new  modes 
of  expression.  Every  normal  human  being  seeks  constantly 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  his  achievements  in  action.  If  he 
did  not  possess  this  desire,  he  would  not  make  much  progress. 
The  essential  requisite  for  continual  advancement  is  that 
there  must  be  a  longing  to  achieve  new  activities.  This  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  experimentation,  investigation  and  research. 
It  is  the  motive  for  the  learning  of  all  new  arts  and  games. 
Through  this  impulse,  man  has  mastered  his  environments 
in  an  ever-enlarging  degree,  and  has  surrounded  himself  with 
objects  of  interest  and  of  service.  Civilization  is  simply 
the  result  of  this  absorbing  passion  of  all  progressive  people 
—  to  increase  the  ways  in  which  their  energies  may  be  ex- 
pressed. And  this  impulse  is  ^'^^f(fff|^fWy  transmitted  to[^ 
the  young.  .  ^^ 
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This  efiFort  of  the  child  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  action  — 
constantly  to  learn  new  actions  and  processes  —  determines 
his  choice  of  companions.  The  infant  shows  no  disposition 
to  discriminate  between  his  associates;  but  before  the  close 
of  the  first  year  he  manifests  a  desire  to  be  with  certain  of  the 
persons  in  his  environment  rather  than  with  others.  Even 
the  dog  and  the  kitten  have  their  favorites  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  The  year-old  child  is  apt  to  show  clearly 
that  he  would  rather  be  with  his  father  than  with  his  mother, 
or  vice  versa.  He  is  likely  to  choose  his  sister  rather  than 
his  brother,  or  the  other  way  around.  As  he  develops,  this 
discrimination  between  persons  becomes  even  more  marked. 
The  five-year-old  boy  is  very  decided  in  his  choice  of  associates 
and  the  one  quality  more  than  any  other  which  he  demands 
in  a  companion  is  that  he  should  be  resourceful  in  "doing 
things."  The  favorite  with  every  normal  boy  is  the  one  who 
knows  how  to  lead  in  the  accomplishment  of  new  games  or 
tricks,  or  who  is  daring  in  undertaking  adventures;  or  in 
general,  the  one  who  can  do  better  than  others  what  the  boy 
wishes  to  do. 

Among  boys  from  seven  or  eight  up  t6  twenty,  intellectual 
superiority  is  not  rated  high  as  a  quality  for  the  choice  of 
companions.  The  boy  who  has  the  highest  marks  in  school 
is  generally  not  a  favorite  on  the  playground,  unless  at  the 
same  time  he  has  courage,  skill,  and  ingenuity  in  the  games 
he  plays.  For  a  boy  to  be  excellent  in  books  is  no  reconmien- 
dation  whatever  to  his  fellows  for  comradeship.  Nor  does 
the  typical  group  of  boys  regard  moral  excellence  in  one  of 
their  number  tis  a  quality  of  much  consequence.  The  boy 
who  stands  first  in  the  school  in  deportment  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher  is  ordinarily  marked  lowest  in  good-fellowship  by  his 
groups,  because  he  is  likely  to  be  restrained,  static,  and  with- 
out any  ability  as  a  leader.  Ordinarily  the  qualities  which 
coimt  for  the  most  in  the  typical  school-room  count  for  the 
least  in  the  rather  rough,  diamatic,  and  dynamic  life  of  the 
playground  or  on  the  street. 

It  is  not  much  diflFerent  with  young  girls.  They  too  wish 
as  companions  those  who  can  "do  things."  But,  of  course, 
they  are  not  as  crude  and  muscular  in  their  interests  as  boys, 
so  that  they  can  the  more  readily  appreciate  characteristics 
which  lead  to  excellence  in  studies  and  in  conduct  in  the  school. 
A  boy  rather  scorns  a  "well-behaved"  fellow  of  his  own  age; 
but  this  is  not  usually  the  case  with  the  girl.  Often  in  groups 
of  girls  from  nine  or  ten  years  on,  the  one  who  stands  highest 
in  the  school  is  the  leader  of  the  group;  but  very  rarely  is  this 
the  case  with  the  boy. 

The  boy  enters  the  teens  possessing  a  profound  interest  in 
the  dynamic  life.  His  favorites  are  the  boys  who  are  best 
in  athletics,  or  most  courageous  and  expert  in  the  preying 
activities  of  the  gang.  The  leader  is  the  one  who  is  strongest 
and  keenest  in  the  activities  of  the  group,  not  the  one  who 
can  speak  most. grammatically,  or  who  is  fond  of  algebra  and 
foreign  languages. 

Wealth  does  not  count  for  much  in  determining  compan- 
ionship among  boys.  Indeed,  a  boy  of  weahh  may  be  handi- 
capped, because  possession  of  money  may  make  him  restrained 
and  self-conscious,  which  the  typical  boy  group  cannot  en- 
dure. Dress  plays  little  if  any  part  in  the  companionship  of 
boys  until  they  are  past  the  teens.  The  social  status  of 
parents  does  not  count  for  much.  Indeed,  boys  would  ob- 
literate all  class  distinctions  if  they  could  have  their  way, 
and  they  would  establish  a  social  system  based  on  superiority 
in  muscular  and  heroic  qualities.  The  indifference  of  the 
typical  boy  up  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  the  ordinary  social 
stratifications  in  his  community  is  shown  in  his  readiness 
to  choose  a  colored  boy  as  a  companion,  if  the  latter  excels 
in  athletics  or  in  some  other  concrete  and  interesting  activity. 
If  he  be  clever  at  making  interesting  things,  as  a  boat,  for 
instance,  or  in  playing  the  guitar,  or  singing  familiar  songs, 
he  is  likely  to  become  a  favorite  with  the  boys. 

But  when  the  girls  come  to  the  teens  the  social  lines  drawn 
by  their  parents  begin  to  make  cleavages  among  them. 
The  conventions  of  society  press  down  upon  the  girl  much 
more  than  they  do  upon  the  boy.  Early  in  the  teens  dress 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  determining  her  comrade- 
ships. The  boy  ignores  all  outward  evidences  of  social 
status,  but  society  forces  these  things  upon  the  girl's  attention. 
One  can  see  groupings  of  girls  in  the  eighth  grade,  say,  or  in 


the  high  school,  on  the  basis  of  the  social  caste  of  their  parents, 
when  no  such  groupings  may  exist  among  the  bo3rs  at  all. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  girls  choosing  favorites  among 
the  boys,  those  who  excel  m  athletics,  who  are  most  dynamic, 
will  usually  be  chosen  in  preference  to  those  who  are  dei- 
cient  in  athletic  and  muscular  activities,  but  who  may  excel  in 
books  and  good  behavior.  The  dynamic  boy  more  than  the 
other  type  dways  appeals  to  the  girl;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  taken  the  other  way  around.  The  boy  chooses  his 
girl  friends  on  the  basis  of  appearance,  of  "style,"  of  "looks," 
rather  than  for  their  achievements  in  intellectual  and  muscu- 
lar pursuits.  Intellectual  superiority  or  even  good  conduct 
in  the  girl  does  not  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  typical  boy. 
If  given  his  way,  he  will  leave  a  girl  in  his  own  social  set  for 
one  in  a  lower  social  stratum  who  is  more  impressive  in  the 
matter  of  appearance,  or  more  captivating  in  manner. 

Physical  attractiveness,  however,  plays  no  part  whatever 
in  the  relations  of  boys  and  girls  before  they  enter  the  teens. 
Until  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  the  sole  basis  for  comrade- 
ship between  boys  and  girls  is  ability  to  play  a  part  —  to 
accomplish  things.  With  young  boys,  a  girl  is  a  favorite 
if  she  can  nm  fast,  or  pitch  a  straight  ball,  or  take  her  part 
in  any  of  the  games  or  activities  in  which  the  boy  is  interested; 
but  it  is  altogether  different  after  the  age  of  fifteen. 

At  the  advent  of  the  teens,  the  desire  fcg:  close  companion- 
ship with  favorites  leads  to  the  organization  of  special  groups, 
and  is  the  riiotive  for  the  development  of  the  secret  societies  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  Occa- 
sionally one  finds  clubs  of  boys  or  girls  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  but  the  members  are  always  very  loosely  tied  to  one 
another,  and  the  clubs  break  up  on  the  slightest  pretext.  It 
is  different,  though,  after  fourteen  or  fifteen.  As  life  interests 
become  more  complex  and  intimate,  there  is  a  longing  for 
confidential  relations,  and  this  mean^  restricted  associations. 
The  sort  of  relations  which  children  from  two  to  eleven  or 
twelve  have  with  one  another  do  not  require  any  confidential 
relations;  but  a  change  takes  place  before  the  age  of  fifteen. 
It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  groups  in  the  high  school. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  complete  democracy. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  school  as  a  whole  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  typical  high-school  fraternities 
and  sororities.  However,  there  ought  to  be  every  opportunity 
for  grouping  along  literary,  musical  and  even  social  lines. 
But  when  high-school  groups  are  bound  together  by  secret  ties, 
they  are  apt  to  carry  their  exclusive  tendencies  too  far,  so 
that  they  may  lose  contact  with  the  larger  life  of  the  school. 

When  it. comes  to  the  child's  choice  of  favorites  among 
adults,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  governed  by  the  same  motives 
as  in  the  choice  of  favorites  among  his  fellows.  What  the 
child  wants  in  the  adult  is  companionship,  not  advice.  And 
companionship  means  give-and-take  relations.  Compan- 
ionship is  impossible  between  two  people  when  one  individual 
feels  himself  above  or  beneath  the  other,  so  that  he  must  be 
either  austere  and  autocratic,  or  himible  and  subservient 
in  his  attitudes.  When  the  child  is  overawed  by  an  adult, 
he  cannot  find  pleasure  in  his  presence,  and  so  he  will  not 
choose  him  as  a  favorite.  The  parent  or  teacher  who  wins 
the  good  will  of  children  is  he  who  can  be  one  with  them,  who 
can  enter  into  the  games,  and  play  his  part  like  any  other 
member  of  the  group,  so  that  all  feel  perfectly  free  to  express 
themselves  according  to  their  interests  and  their  capacities. 
But  when  the  parent  or  teacher  comes  into  a  group,  and  sets 
up  inhibitions  and  restraints  in  its  members,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  favorite.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  avoided 
by  the  group  whenever  possible. 

The  natural  leader  of  the  young  is  the  one  who  can  do 
many  things  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  children,  and  so  to 
set  models  for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  great  scholar  or  great  moralist  is  never  a  favorite  with 
children,  on  the  basis  simply  of  his  intellect  or  his  conduct. 
Ordinarily  a  minister  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  yoimg  of  any 
age,  because  he  is  apt  to  suggest  too  great  restraint,  which  is 
always  displeasing  to  the  young.  Sometimes  an  adult  tries 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  children,  but  they  may  instantly 
recognize  that  he  is  doing  it  for  a  purpose,  and  is  not  genuine 
in  it.  The  result  is  that  he  is  not  acceptable  as  an  associate. 
He  tends  to  break  up  the  group  solidarity  and  so  is  regarded 
as  an  "outsider."  ^^ 
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The  one  essential  for  a  teacher,  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  leader 
among  his  pupils  in  their  spontaneous  life,  is  that  he  shall 
cultivate  qualities  which  will  not  make  him  appear  as  an 
"outsider."  No  person  who  is  not  felt  to  be  a  real  member 
of  a  group,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  to  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  its  activities,  and  some  ability  to  take  part  in  them, 
can  win  the  confidence  of  the  group,  or  have  much  influence 
with  it. 

It  will  be  granted  by  every  teacher,  of  course,  that  for  the 
best  influence  in  the  school-room,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a 
teacher  should  be  a  genuine  leader  in  the  group  life  outside 
of  school.    At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recognized  that  he 


must  be  able  to  bftd  in  the  class-iopmas  well  as  on.  the  play- 
ground. When  the  pupils  get  inside  the  class-room,  they 
muist  feel  that  \rtiat  is  required  now  is  strict  attention  to  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school-room;  aifd  thb  is  not  at  all  like 
that  which  is  appropriate  o^  the  street  or  on  the  playground. 
There  must  be  restraints  in  the  das5-room.  There  raiist  be 
a  certain  amount  of  dignity  and  reserve  and  deference,  ot  else 
the  school  cannot  continue.  The  ideal  tejacher  is  the  one 
who  can  secure -these  attitudes  from  children  in  the  school- 
room, but  who  can  put  himself  en  rapport  with  pupils  on  the 
playground,  so  that  they  will  be  perfectly  free  with  him^  and 
feel  that  he  is  one  of  them,  but  yet  a  true  and  valued  leader. 


Autumn  Trees 
But  yesterday  a  world  of  haze. 

To-day,  a  glory  of  color  and  light! 
Like  golden  voices  shouting  praise 

The  bright  trees  flame  along  the  height. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  summer  through. 
Each  separate  tree  of  all  the  choir, 

Lifting  its  green  against  the  blue. 
Held  at  its  heart  such  flame  and  fire? 

—  Richard  Watson  Gilder 


Goldenrod 

Graceful  tossing  plume  of  gold. 
Waving  lowly  on  the  rocky  ledge; 

Leaning  seaward,  lovely  to  behold, 
Clinging  to  the  high  cliff's  ragged  edge; 

Burning  in  the  pure  September  day. 
Spike  of  gold  against  the  stainless  blue, 

Do  you  watch  the  vessels  drifting  by? 
Does  the  quiet  day  seem  long  to  you  ? 

--Celia  Thaxter,  in  ''Seaside  Goldenrod'' 


Turning  Leaves 
The  leaves  are  turning  everywhere 

To  red  and  gold  and  brown. 
And  soon  through  the  bright  autumn  air 

They  will  be  falling  down. 

And  all  the  winter,  night  and  day. 

In  country  and  in  town, 
Some  other  leaves  will  turn,  and  they 

Sometimes  may  tumble  down. 

For  winter  days  are  dark  and  cold, 
But  study  turns  their  hours  to  gold. 

And  leaves  must  turn  and  turn  and  turn. 
If  boys  and  girls  intend  to  learn. 

—  ZiUlla  Cocke,  in  the  Youth's  Companion 


How  Do  You  Do  ? 

Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 
O  hurry,  hurry.  Aster  dear  I 

Put  on  your  purple  gown. 
For  all  the  little  girls  and  boys 

Are  coming  out  from  town. 

O  Goldenrod,  put  on  your  hat 

With  yellow  feathers  fine. 
Be  ready  now  to  make  a  bow — 

The  wind  will  give  the  sign. 

Stand  close  together  by  the  road  -* 

The  road  all  dusty  brown  — 
For  all  the  little  girls  and  ^ysr^(^(^QT(> 

Are  coming  out  from  town.   ^-^vJvJV  Lv.. 
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The  Little  Scholar 

Not  a  Fairy  Story 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 
|IXTY  babies    and    twenty  of    them  dirty,   poorly 
clothed,  and  looking  half  starved.   What  on  earth  shall 
I  do  with  them?  I  can  care  for  three  or  four  of  that 
kind,  but  twenty/^*    Thus  groaned   a  first  primary 
teacher  last  September. 

A  call  was  sent  forth  for  clothing,  which  met  with  a  hearty 
response.  One  mother  visited  the  school  and  was  horrified 
to  see  some  of  the  poor  little  tots.  Her  little  daughter  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  with  a  package  containing  dresses, 
coats,  hair  ribbons,  and  underwear.  One  of  the  missionary 
societies  have  supplied  these  children  with  shoes  and  rubbers. 

The  people  living  near  were  asked  not  to  throw  away  any- 
thing eatable,  and  many  a  feast  was  sent  over  to  the  school- 
house.  A  lady  sent  a  basketful  of  sandwiches  one  day. 
One  small  boy  exclaimed,  "Gee!  there's  meat  in  'em." 

At  Christmas  time  a  club  of  young  ladies  sent  money,  and 
a  Sunday-school  class  of  little  girls  held  a  food  sale  and  sent 
more.  There  was  enough  to  buy  five  dresses,  and  hair  rib- 
bons and  mittens  galore.  A  young  business  man  in  town  sent 
dolls  enough  for  ever\'  girl  in  the  grade  and  the  sixth  grade 
girls  dressed  them.  The  fifth  grade  children  made  and  filled 
candy  bags  for  each  child. 

One  small  boy  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  he  did  at 
home,  said:  "We  don't  do nuffin,  only  sit  around.  We  don't 
have  nufl&n  to  play  with.  I  never  had  a  doll.  I  never  had 
a  sled,  I  never  had  a  picture  book.  I  never  had  nufl&n." 
The  sixth  grade  boys  bojght  him  a  sled;  the  girls  gave  him 
a  doll;  and  other  children  brought  him  picture  books  and 
toys  of  all  kinds.  The  teacher  succeeded  in  getting  this  boy 
and  his  older  sister  taken  to  the  Orphans'  Home.  So  there 
are  two  of  the  twenty  well  cared  for. 

One  of  the  church  societies  sent  for  a  list  of  names  of  poor 
children  and  the  first  real  Christmas  dinner  they  ever  had 
was  given  to  them.  The  same  man  who  gave  the  dolls  had 
a  Christmas  tree  in  an  office  down  on  the  Island  and  invited 
all  these  children  and  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

An  Indian  boy  with  almost  no  eyesight  was  sent  to  a  doctor 


in  town  to  have  his  eyes  examined*  This  doctor  interested 
a  specialist  from  a  nearby  city  in  the  boy.  John  went  to  the 
city  several  times  and  after  a  time  was  fitted  to  some  glasses. 

But  all  this  failed  to  keep  the  children  clean.  Something 
must  be  done.    But  what? 

An  advertisement  was  seen  offering  to  send  sample  pack- 
ages of  toothpaste  and  pledge  cards  to  every  teacher  asking 
for  them.  These  were  sent  for  and  a  package  was  given 
to  each  child  having  a  tooth  brush.  Only  six  in  the  room! 
The  next  day  twenty-four  new  t  rushes  appeared.  After  a 
time  every  one  was  supplied.  Every  morning  all  who  have 
remembered  to  use  the  brush  stand  and  recite  t'e  pledge. 

A  couple  of  bunches  of  orange  wood  sticks  and  a  box  of  tal- 
cum powder  were  purchased.  All  clean  hands  and  fijiger 
nails  received  a  liberal  sprinkle  of  "fumery"  or  "talkin' 
powder."  The  well  cared  for  children  were  just  as  anxious 
for  it  as  the  others. 

Soon  many  of  the  children  actually  washed  their  hands 
and  faces  before  coming  to  school.  The  others,  if  they 
washed  without  being  reminded, .  could  have  the  powder. 
Those  who  had  to  be  told,  couldn't  have  any. 

After  about  three  months  there  were  but  two  children 
who  ever  had  to  be  sent  home  to  be  made  clean. 

If  you  visit  that  school  to-day,  you  will  find  a  clean,  tidy 
class  of  children. 

When  School  Opens 

M.  E.  F. 

THE  primary  supervisor  entered  my  room  one  morning 
at  about  9:30  o'clock,  and,  as  I  shook  hands  with  her. 
she  said,  *' Your  cordial  handshake  makes  me  feel  the 
most  welcome  of  visitors.  I  think  hereafter  I  shall 
make  my  first  visit  of  the  day  here,  for  you  start  me  oflF  in  the 
right  humor.  The  young  lady  in  kindergarten  gives  me  a 
hand  as  limp  and  cold  as  a  piece  of  tripe  and  I  feel  repelled  and 
chilled  for  the  rest  of  the  morning." 

Pondering  long  over  my  one  compliment,  the  thought  came 
to  me,  Why  not  make  use  of  it  with  my  children  ?  "  You  start 
me  off  in  the  right  humor,"  she  had  said.  Well  begun  is  half 
done.  A  good  start  carries  one  so  far  into  the  day;  or,  as  a 
great  man  once  expressed  it,  "  Even  a  dog  goes  down  the  street 
with  a  better  heart  if  he  has  a  pat  on  his  head  when  he  starts." 
So,  thereafter,  instead  of  the  impersonal  **Good-mommg, 
children, "  from  the  teacher,  and  the  formal  reply  in  concert, 
**  Good-morning,  Miss  F.,"  I  taught  each  child  to  come  directly 
from  the  cloak-room  to  my  desk  with  outstretched  hand.  I 
try  to  have  a  little  personal  friendly  greeting  for  each  one,  be- 
cause children's  longing  for  sympathy  and  for  a  little  in- 
dividual interest  from  teacher  is  so  great.  The  faults  and 
failures  of  yesterday  are  forgiven  and  forgotten  and  buried 
out  of  sight.  Each  morning,  with  us,  is  really  and  truly  a 
new  beginning.  The  plan  works  like  a  charm.  The  chil- 
dren are  learning  to  look  directly  at  the  person  greeted,  to 
clasp  the  hand  with  heartiness  and  to  make  a  little  courteous 
remark  while  shaking  hands.  In  my  reading  a  few  days 
ago,  I  came  across  this  opinion  —  "Courtesy  and  beautiful 
manners  run  a  close  second  to  brains  in  the  race  for  success 
in  life."  So  perhaps  this  little  habit  formed  may  help  to  smooth 
some  of  the  rough  places  in  the  long  hard  road  opening  out  be- 
fore these  wee  tots. 

The  principal,  the  nurse,  and  the  "Healthy  Doctor,"  as  the 
children  call  him,  stepped  into  one  of  the  primary  rooms  i 
our  building  this  morning.    The  teacher  of  this  room  is  vei 
careful  of  the  physical  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  little  ones* 
and  the  following  are  the  things  that  met   the  "Heal  I 
Doctor's"  approval.     He  liked  the  row  of  kindergaren  chairs 
in  the  front  of  the  room  for  the  use  of  he  c'ass  w^hich  is  recit- 
ing.   He  said  —  "I  think  teachers  often  keep  children  stand- 
ing in  one  position  too  long."    He  liked  the  two  shades  on 
each  window  —  one  hung  at  the  top,  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  window.     By  this  arrangiemeni  the  room  can  be  well 
lighted  without  having  the  light  enter  on  a  'evel  with  the 
children's  eyes,  and  the  windows  may  be  down  a  few  inches 
from  the  top  in  all  kinds  of  weather  without  causing  any 
annoyance  from  flapping  shades     He  liked  the  litt  e  stoo's 
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under  the  feet  of  the  children  who  were  too  short  from  the 
knees  down  to  sit  with  comfort  in  the  smallest  size  of  seats 
made  The  stools  were  pieces  of  two  by  four  lumber  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  long.  These  were  sawed  by  the 
janitor  from  material  which  he  had  in  the  basement.  Stand- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  room,  he  said,  "I  can  read  every  sentence 
on  the  front  board  without  an  effort.  I  like  the  largeness 
of  the  writing,  and  board  work .  It  saves  the  children's  eyes." 
One  class  was  occupied  in  drawing  at  the  seats.  Their 
drawing  papers  were  laid  on  panels  of  heavy  straw  board  about 
fifteen  by  ten  inches.  These  boards  rested  against  the  edg^ 
of  the  desks  enabling  the  children  to  sit  erect  while  drawing. 
This,  also,  was  commended  by  the  "Healthy  Doctor." 

Working  on  a  report  giving  the  number  of  retarded  pupils, 
I  read  over  the  reasons  for  such  retardation:  late  entrance, 
irregular  attendance,  foreign  birth  and  consequent  diflSculty 
with  the  English  language,  physical  defects,  etc.,  and  thought 
that  I  could  add  one  more  to  the  already  long  list  of  probable 
causes.  The  one  I  would  add  is  —  insufl&cient  planning  for 
the  seat  work  period.  Real  teaching  should  conserve  every 
minute  of  the  child's  time.  Just  calculate  the  proportion  of 
the  child's  school  day  that  is  spent  in  seat  work  While  you 
are  conscientiously  infusing  enthusiasm  into  a  recitation,  what 
are  the  children  at  the  seats  doing?  Just  anything  to  keep 
them  quiet?  Mere  "busy  work?"  Do  not  allow  the  seat 
occupations  to  be  degraded  to  "busy  work"  in  name  or  in 
reality.  The  program  for  seat  work  should  be  as  carefully 
—  yes,  more  carefully  —  planned  than  that  of  recitations. 
One  must  give  respect  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child  who  finds 
it  impossible  to  sit  quietly  and  do  over  and  over  again  some 
monotonous  and  hopelessly  uninteresting  task,  the  purpose 
of  which  he  cannot  see  and  which  has  in  it  no  growth  for  him. 

Of  the  great  difl&culty  of  planning  seat  occupations  that  may 
be  done  without  supervision  or  help  and  that  have  the  needed 
step  in  advance,  I  am  not  unaware.  The  kindergartner  sits 
with  the  children  at  the  occupation  period  to  direct  and  help, 
and  usually  has  not  over  fifteen  children  at  each  table,  but  the 
primary  teacher  must  leave  a  class  of  twenty-two  or  three  to 
work  for  fifteen  minutes  at  their  seats  with  only  a  word  or  two 
of  direction  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  children 
must  not  be  asked  to  write  lest  they  form  mcorrect  habits  of 
movement  and  of  holding  the  pencil,  but  they  may  copy  the 
capital  and  small  letters  on  their  desks  with  pegs,  and  thus 
gain  ideas  of  form  and  slant.  They  must  not  be  asked  to  use 
their  boxes  of  letters  or  words  so  frequently  that  they  tire  of 
them,  but  they  may  draw  with  soft  black  pencils  or  colored 
crayons  provided  that  the  papers  are  so  supported  on  drawing 
boards  that  the  children  must  sit  erect  while  working. 


One  of  the  Experiences  of 
Little  Miss  Novvis 

Harriette  C.  Baker 

IT  was  a  beautiful  September  morning  —  crisp  —  bright 
—  breezy.    Little  Miss  Novvis  hummed  a  gay  bit  of  a 
waltz  as  she  walked  along  the  quiet  country  road. 
"Life  is  so  beautiful,"  she  thought,  "so  full  of  oppor- 
tunity.   There  are  so  many  to  be  helped,  so  much  to  be  done." 

Little  Miss  Nowis  was  on  her  way  to  the  little  school- 
house,  to  teach  her  first  day  of  her  first  term,  but  no  doubts 
nor  fears  assailed  her.  Had  she  not  graduated  last  June 
from  the  best  Normal  School  in  the  State  ?  Indeed  she  had, 
with  honors,  too,  and  she  felt  that,  whatever  emergency  arose, 
she  was  fully  prepared  to  meet  it.    She  knew  exactly  what  to  do. 

As  she  turned  the  comer,  she  saw  the  humble  little  building 
where  she  was  to  begin  her  triumphs.  Children  of  all  sizes 
were  fluttering  around  it,  and  several  half-grown,  lanky  boys 
adorned  the  woodpile.  They  were  all  hers,  she  exulted,  hers 
to  mold,  to  fashion,  to  inspire.  How  she  would  love  them! 
How  they  would  love  her! 

She  entered  the  bare,  stuffy  little  room,  surrounded  by  her 
chattering,  giggling  flock,  and  a  wild  tumult  arose.  Miss 
Nowis  found,  upon  investigation,  that  certain  seats,  while 
obviously  the  same  as  others,  bore  distinguish mg  qualities, 
while  to  others  were  attached  a  decided  stigma.    This  was 


an  unforeseen  dilenmia.  No  rule  or  theory  seemed  to  apply, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  bell  rang,  and  a 
semblance  of  order  was  restored,  some  of  the  seats  remained 
vacant,  while  the  coveted  ones  contained  three  —  four  —  and 
occasionally  five — flushed,  disheveled,  and  extremely  deter- 
mined looking  youngsters. 

Miss  Novvis  laid  aside  her  carefully  prepared,  and  near- 
perfect  morning  program,  and  applied  herself  to  the  problem 
at  hand.  She  sorted,  and  grouped,  and  arranged,  with  an 
eye  to  size,  agp  and  — rbeing  of  an  ardstk  temperament  — 
color.  So  mterested  had  she  become  in  her  task,  that  she 
failed  to  notice  the  mutterings,  grimaces,  aUd  sullen  looks  that 
accompanied  her  many  changes.  When,  at  last,  she  paused, 
with  satisfaction,  to  view  the  result  of  her  labors,  ^e  was 
shocked  at  the  variety  of  expressions  confronting  her;  none 
of  them  were  pleasing.  The  atmosphere  seemed  charged. 
Vaguely  she  felt  that,  imaccoimtable  as  it  was,  she  was  in 
some  way  to  blame.  It  never  really  occurred  to  her. for 
several  years,  wherein  she  had  been  at  fault.  After  she  grew 
older  and  wiser,  she  realized  that  in  her  desire  for  a  result, 
she  had  completely  forgotten  the  children. 

Therefore,  in  trying  to  set  right  that  in  which  she  did  not 
comprehend  the  wrong,  she  naturally  did  the  most  unwise » 
thing  possible,  and  favored  the  rebellious  ones  with  an  ad- 
dress, which,  all  unintentionally  with  her,  left  them  feeling 
that  they  were  the  unwilling  subjects  of  a  yellow-haired  ty- 
rant, who  must  be  obeyed,  and  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  and  they  disliked  her  accordingly. 

The  enrolling  of  pupils  and  assigning  of  lessons  went 
on  in  a  half-hearted  manner,  and  it  was  with  great  relief  that 
the  teacher  and  her  pupils  separated  at  noon.  Indeed,  she 
could  not  help  reflecting,  as  she  slowly  wended  her  way  to 
the  little  gray  house  where  she  boarded,  how  very  different 
had  been  the  morning  from  the  morning  of  her  dreams. 

The  remarks  of  her  boarding  mistress  at  dinner,  regarding 
the  general  sinfulness  "of  yourfg  ones  now-a-days,"  did  not 
tend  to  reassure  her,  and  as  she  returned  for  the  afternoon 
session,  she  did  not  especially  note  the  glorious  autumn  day, 
nor  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

As  the  children  filed  in,  each,  with  an  air  of  importance,  de- 
posited on  her  desk  a  missive.  Miss  Nowis  glanced  at  the 
pile  m  amazement.  What  could  they  be?  She  opened  the 
first  —  read  it,  took  the  next  —  and  the  next  —  till  the  last 
one  had  been  read.  They  were  much  alike,  barring  composi- 
tion and  orthography.  "I  don't  want  Johnny  to  set  with  that 
Tim  Jones."  "Plese  change  Amelia's  seat."  "I  want  my 
Frankie  to  set  where  the  light  won't  hurt  his  eyes."  "Sam- 
mie's  seat  is  too  low."  "Jinmiie's  seat  is  too  low."  One 
and  all  bore  the  same  message.  What  must  be  done?  No' 
knowmg  what  to  do.  Miss  Nowis  did  nothing,  but  long  be 
fore  the  afternoon  was  over,  and  it  seemed  endless,  the  half 
defiant  attitude  of  her  charges  made  her  fear  open  rebellion. 

That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  for  little  Miss  Nowns.  She 
pondered  and  reflected.  "It  must  be  the  children,"  she 
thought.  "But,  surely,  she  could  not  begin  by  letting  them 
have  things  their  own  way." 

The  next  day  —  the  next  —  and  the  next  —  were  days 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  little  new  teacher.  She  re- 
seated, and  compromised  —  and  temporized.  She  presented 
their  lessons  in  the  most  attractive  light  possible.  She  ex- 
plained, she  illustrated,  she  elucidated.  She  wore  her  most 
becoming  dresses  and  her  sweetest  smiles,  all  to  no  avail. 
She  could  not  reach  these  children.  They  did  not  defy  her 
openly  — they  were  not  insolent.  In  a  listless  way  they 
yielded  obedience,  but  they  regarded  her  with  a  passive  in- 
difference. She  was  not  one  with  them.  They  had  nothing 
in  common.  She  knew  that  behind  her  back  they  laughed 
and  jested  about  her,  in  their  clumsy  way. 

Such  remarks  as  she  overheard  outside  were  not  likely  to 
add  to  her  self-esteem,  and  those  of  the  parents  whom  she 
met  were  by  no  means  cordial.  When  Friday  afternoon 
came,  she  walked  home  very  quietly.  She  was  evidently 
a  failure.  Passing  through  the  little  hall  to  her  room,  she 
heard  a  high-pitched  voice  saymg,  "Yes,  Jennie's  ben  goin' 
to  school  a  week  to-day,  and  she  ain't  learned  a  thing.  The 
young  ones  do  jest  as  they  see  fit,  near's  I  can  find  out.^  What  ^ 
we  need  is  a  teacher  what's  got  some  discipline."    \      OOCJ I P 

Monday  morning.  Miss  Novvis  carried  to  schoSt^itfi  ReO 
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books  and  papers  a  large,  hardwood  ruler.  "If  discipline 
is  what  they  need,"  she  thought  grimly,  "discipline  is  what 
they  will  get"  And  they  did — good  and  plenty.  That  was 
about  all  they  did  get,  for  in  her  zeal  to  have  "  p)erfect  order," 
Miss  Novvis  neglected,  and  was  forced  to  neglect,  everything 
else.  She  had  troubles  within  and  without.  At  this  stage, 
her  pupils  did  not  love  her,  and,  just  as  surely,  she  did  not 
love  them. 

Somewhat  wearied  by  the  muscular  exertions  of  the  day, 
she  lay  in  the  hammock,  one  evening^  and  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing: *;  Well,  Mis*  Smith,  what  do  you  think  of  the  teacher 
now?  I  guess  she  keeps  'em  straight,  all  right."  "Yes," 
returned  Mrs.  Smith,  "but  them  as  don't  get  licked,  don't 
get  nothin*.  Mary  Jane  ain't  recited  in  her  grammar  for 
two  days,  and  Susan  Ann  ain't  wrote  in  her  copy  book  sence 
Monday.    I  don't  call  that  discipline,  I  call  it  prize  fightin'." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  Miss  Novvis'  pink  cheeks. 
Then  she  wiped  them  away  fiercely.  There  was  sturdy  old 
fighting  stock  in  that  soft  little  body,  and  hard  common  sense 
in  that  yellow  head.  "Discipline!"  she  said  aloud,  after  the 
passmg  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  friend.  "Discipline!  That's 
all  these  people  think  about."  "Discipline,"  she  repeated, 
"what  is  discipline,  any  way?"  And  think  as  she  could,  she 
could  manage  but  a  very  vague,  hazy  definition  of  the  word 
discipline. 

She  rushed  to  her  room,  and  turned  to  that  faithful,  trusty 
old  friend  of  all  school  teachers  —  the  dictionary.  Fer- 
vently she  turned  its  pages.  Discipline  —  she  found  —  noun ; 
training,  drill.  V.  T.  to  educate  —  to  bring  under  control. 
Down  the  list,  last  of  all,  to  chastise.  Mechanically  she 
turned  to  educate.  Educate  —  to  lead  forth  —  to  bring  up 
—  to  cultivate  and  discipline  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

Long  did  little  Miss  Nowis  sit  and  meditate.  "What  a 
mistake  I  have  made,"  she  said,  "to  think  I  could  do  it  all. 
I  am  only  the  instrument.  They  must  do  the  work.  They 
must  hunt  out  the  idea.  They  must  be  taught  to  discipline 
themselves.  I  have  been  an  entertainer,  a  cast-iron  machine; 
not  an  instructor,  not  an  educator." 


It  took  some  time  to  perfect  the  worit  begun  the  next  Mon- 
day morning.  It  took  some  time  to  show  the  children  what 
she  meant,  and  what  they  were  to  do.  It  took  more  time  for 
them  to  realize  that  the  school,  and  the  teacher  were  for 
them  —  to  use.  There  were  mistakes  and  misunderstand- 
ings, but  never  again  was  there  the  old  listless  indifference, 
the  half  concealed  bitterness,  the  rebellious  attitude.  The 
school  woke  up.  The  children  found  there  were  many 
interesting  things  that  they  knew  nothing  about,  that  it  was 
high  time  they  did.  They  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  wasn't 
to  please  their  teacher  that  they  must  conquer  their  lessons. 
They  discovered  that  going  to  school  —  played  right  —  is 
a  very  interestmg  game.  That  there  is  actually  lots  of  fun 
in  digging  away  at  facts,  and  that  'rithmetic  is  the  most 
fascinatmg  of  puzzles.  That  it  made  no  difference  at  all,  to 
anybody  where  one  sat,  provided  he  was  doing  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  that  staying  away  from  school  and  being  late 
meant  missing  a  good  time.  The  children  found  that  Miss 
Nowis  was  the  key  to  an  unknown  world,  and  that  she  was 
necessary,  but  that,  when  she  had  unlocked  the  door,  she  had 
done  her  part.  They  must  gather  their  own  treasures.  All 
this  was  not  easy  to  accomplish,  but  when  it  was,  discipline, 
as  it  is  too  often  regarded,  fell  into  the  background,  for  it 
was  no  longer  necessary. 

Little  Miss  Nowis  taught  several  years.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  that  she  became  a  great  educator,  known  far  and  wide, 
written  about,  and  quoted  from,  but  she  never  did.  This 
story  is  fact,  not  fancy.  She  was  merely  a  bright  little  girl 
who  woke  to  the  fact  that  teaching  school  and  "keeping  schod" 
are  very  different,  and  that  children  are  like  unto  ourselves. 
That  the  real  purpose  of  a  teacher  is  not  to  create  a  show,  or 
an  entertainment,  to  be  popular,  or  please  the  parents  (though, 
incidentally,  the  latter  will  follow),  but  simply  to  be  a  means 
by  which  some  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  may  be  brought 
to  little  girls  and  boys. 

No,  little  Miss  Nowis  never  became  famous,  but  she 
played  her  part  well,  and  to  many  men  and  women  of  to-day 
she  is  a  pleasant  memory. 


Cradle   Song 
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moth  -er     is    near,       Sleep  while  the  night  birds    call.     .     .  Dream,   dream,    peace-ful   and  sweet, 
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Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

"Seven  Times  One  " 

(Exultation) 

Anna  Wildman 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 
I've  said  my  ** seven  times"  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better, 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  moon!  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright!   ah  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing  — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow. 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O  brave  marshmary  buds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 

0  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it! 
I  will  not  steal  them  away. 

1  am  old!    You  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet  — 
I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. —  Jean  Ingelow 

Before  attempting  to  teach  this  or  any  other  poem  to  a  class, 
see  that  each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  copy.    The  copies  may 


be  of  the  pupils'  own  writing,  the  poem  having  for  this  pur- 
pose been  placed  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 

From  first  to  last,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  your 
aim  is  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  literature.  You  will 
no  doubt  at  the  same  time  be  giving  a  reading  lesson  and  one 
or  more  lessons  in  composition,  but  these  should  be  kept 
subservient  to  the  main  task. 

Appoint  one  of  the .  pupils  to  read  the  entire  poem,  at  a 
given  hour,  to  the  class.  After  this  preliminary  reading,  ask 
such  questions  and  give  such  explanations  as  will  make  the 
meaning  quite  dear.  Then  assign  such  written  work  as  will 
lead  to  a  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  thought.  When 
these  papers  have  been  read  and  commented  upon,  have  the 
poem  committed  to  memory.  If  the  class  is  large,  concert 
recitation  will  be  necessary,  but  in  a  small  class,  individual 
recitation  is  gready  to  be  preferred. 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

Who  is  talking  in  the  poem?  How  does  she  feel?  Where 
is  she?    What  time  of  year  is  it?    What  time  of  day? 

S.  I,  I.  I.  Why  is  there  **no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and 
clover?"    L.  2.    What  colbr  is  the  sky? 

S.  2.,  I.  I.  How  does  the  little  girl  feel  because  she  can 
write  a  letter?  L.  2.  What  birthday  lessons  do  you  think 
she  has  studied?  L.  3.  Where  does  she  see  the  lambs 
playing?    How  does  she  feel  toward  them? 

S.  3.,  11.  3  and  4.  What  has  made  the  moon  change  so 
that  it  is  "nothing  now  but  a  bow?" 

S.  5, 1.  2.  What  is  the  gold  powder  on  the  legs  of  the  bee? 
L.  3.  What  are  marshmary  buds?  [They  are  buds  of  the 
marsh  marigold,  a  native  of  our  own  coimtry  as  well  as  of 
England.  See  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana,  who  says  the  plant  blooms  beside 
springs  and  in  wet  meadows  in  April.  It  "is  so  abundant 
along  certain  English  rivers  as  to  cause  the  ground  to  look  as 
though  paved  with  gold  at  those  seasons  when  they  overfkjw 
their  banks."  For  a  colored  illustration  see  "Wild  Flowers 
Worth  Notice,"  by  Mrs.  Lankester,  published  by  David 
Bogue,  London.  Mrs.  Lankester  writes:  "In  appearance 
the  marsh  marigold  is  like  a  large,  thick  buttercup,  with  a 
stout  stem  and  very  large  glossy  leaYe3,"l  L.  £.  ^\fk^tslc> 
the  money  of  the  marshmary  buds?  Digitized  by  VrrUXJglV^ 

S.  6,  11.  I  and  2.     What  kind  of  flower  is  the  columbine 
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and  what  is  meant  by  the  turtle-doves?  [A  colored  picture 
of  the  wild  columbine  may  be  found  in  "How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers."  There  is  also  one  in  "Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice."  To  quote  Mrs.  Lankester:  **The  common  colum- 
bine is  a  pretty  little  plant  with  a  stem  from  one  to  two  feet 
high  or  more.  The  flowers  ...  are  of  a  dull  purple 
or  blue  color  and  drooping  .  .  .  The  English  name, 
columbine,  is  derived  from  a  fanciful  likeness  to  a  dove,  which 
is  produced  if  we  separate  one  petal  from  the  flower-cluster; 
it  brings  with  it  two  sepals,  and  the  appearance  of  a  dove  may 
be  imagined."]  LI.  3  and  4.  What  is  the  cuckoo-pint? 
[The  cuckoo-pint  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  but  belongs  to  a  different  family.  In  **  Wild  Flowers," 
by  Anne  Pratt,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  London,  there  is  a  colored  illustration 
o^  the  cuckoo-pint.  The  author  says:  "This  plant  is  known 
in  country  places  by  the  name  of  Wake  Robin,  and  Lords 
and  Ladies.     It  is  very  common  in  our  English  hedges. 

.  .  .  It  is  in  flower  during  April  and  May,  and  the  club- 
shaped  column,  aroUnd  which  the  pistils  and  stamens  are 
situated,  is  sometimes  of  a  deep  violet,  at  others  of  a  buff  or 
pale  green  tint.    The  large  shining  leaves  are  often  spotted 

..."  In  "Wild  Flowers  Worth  Notice"  there  is 
also  a  picture  and  the  author  writes:  "Can  we  wonder  at  the 
delight  of  country  children  with  this  curious  plant  .  .  .  ? 
Its  large  handsome  spathe,  rising  up  amidst  the  elegantly 
shaped  spotted  leaves,  forms  a  fitting  shelter  for  the  bright- 
colored  spadil  or  flower-stalk,  the  lord  or  lady,  whichever 
it  may  be,  within  its  protecting  hood."] 

S.  7.,  I.  3.    What  kind  of  bird  is  the  linnet? 

[Acqprding  to  P.  H.  Gosse,  in  "Popular  British  Orni- 
thology," the  common  linnet  is  about  five  and  three  quarters 
inches  in  length  and  is  a  bird  of  many  colors,  being  gray, 
brown,  black,  white,  and  red.  Gray  and  brown  predominate; 
during  the  spring  and  summer  the  males  have  scarlet  heads 
and  breasts.  Linnets  associate  in  flocks,  and  frequent  open 
plains  and  downs,  especially  where  furze  bushes  abound. 
They  are  active  and  sprightly,  roving  from  spot  to  spot,  feed- 
ing on  the  seeds  of  many  common  weeds.  The  song  of  the 
linnet  is  clear,  brilliftnt,  and  flute-like  in  its  tones,  and  is 
protracted  into  several  varied  melodies."] 

Name,  orally  or  in  writing,  the  colors  that  the  poem  makes 
you  see,  stating  to  what  object  each  color  belongs.  Name 
also  the  soimds  that  it  makes  you  hear.  Write  a  list  of  the 
flowers  you  know  and  tell  which  of  them  you  like  best.  Write 
a  short  story  about  the  child  in  the  poem,  the  little  girl  who  is 
so  happy  in  being  alive  and  so  glad  that  she  is  old  enough 
to  begin  to  take  her  part  in  the  work  of  the  great  beautiful 
world.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  children  could 
play  all  the  time?  Write  your  answer.  Write  a  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  your  seventh  birthday. 

After  the  children  have  become  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  px)em  tell  them  that  it  was  written  by  Jean  Ingelow,  an 
English  poet  who  lived  from  1830  to  1897,  that  she  was  bom 
in  Boston,  England;  that  Boston  is  a  town  by  the  sea,  with 
large  tracts  of  fenland  and  moorland  about  it.  Jean  was 
one  of  twelve  children.  Though  timid,  she  was  a  very  happy 
little  girl.  She  says  of  herself  that  she  was  "  generally  wonder- 
ing at  something."  She  loved  flowers  and  birds  and  all  other 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  about  her.  The  story  is  told 
that  one  day  she  "gathered  her  apronful  of  stones  from  the 
path,  to  drop  them  again  farther  on,  because  the  poor  pebbles 
must  be  so  tired  of  lying  in  one  spot  and  staring  up  into  the 
sky." 

As  a  woman,  Jean  Ingelow  had  a  great  love  for  children. 
Out  of  this  love  and  her  love  of  nature,  and  her  poetic  im- 
agination, which  made  her  wish  to  express  in  beautiful 
language  what  she  deeply  felt,  was  bom  the  poem,  "Seven 
Times  One,"  a  poem  to  be  loved  and  leamed  by  English 
speaking  children  as  long  as  there  are  English-speaking  chil- 
dren on  the  earth. 


"They  know  the  time  to  go! 
The  fairy  clocks  strike  the  inaudible  hour 
In  field  and  woodland,  and  each  punctual  flower 
Bows  at  the  signal  an  obedient  head 
And  bastes  to  bed." 


For  the  Blackboaid 

Written  Language  in  the  Third 
Grade 

Annie  Klingensmtth 

ALL  through  the  blinding  heat  of  the  summer  the 
marshes  had  been  a  riot  of  color  —  flowers,  flowers, 
flowers,  miles  of  them,  every  day  new  kinds,  every 
day  new  beauty,  never  any  stinting  of  the  profusion, 
never  any  end.  Seeds  grew  and  ripened  and  were  spread 
abroad  by  wind  and  water,  by  wandering  beast  and  bird.  It 
was  as  if  the  ground  hastened  to  blossom  and  burgeon  and  to 
fill  itself  with  the  possibilities  of  new  life,  lest,  perchance,  the 
season  might  be  gone  and  the  work  undone.  September  had 
come  with  its  attendant  hosts  of  flowers  in  livery  of  royal 
purple  and  gold.  Everywhere  the  goldenrod  lighted  the 
landscape,  the  yellow  rendered  more  brilliant  by  masses  of 
asters  and  ironweed  and  turtle-head.  Monarch  butterflies  in 
tens  and  hundreds  hung  upon  the  blossoms  drinking  the 
nectar.  Then  the  wettest  places  were  touched  by  the  wand 
of  enchantment  and  the  fringed  gentians  came  up  out  of  the 
earth  in  troops  to  see  who  summoned  them.  For  days  the 
blue  of  the  swamps  rivalled  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Then  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  they  withdrew  again,  the  closed 
gentians  took  their  places,  and  spread  up  over  the  banks 
of  the  sloughs  and  out  and  away  to  the  dry  land. 

These  were  golden  days  for  the  school  children,  for  na'ure 
excursions  were  in  order. 

One  day  the  hird  grade  and  their  teacher  w  ent  out  in  quest 
of  closed  gentians,  and  came  back  with  laden  arms,  leaving 
no  perceptible  break  in  the  blue  of  the  marshes.  Miss  M. 
stood  at  her  door  and  beheld  the  joyous  procession  of  flowers, 
sunburned  noses,  dishevelled  hair,  and  withal  happy  children 
and  the  problems  of  what  to  have  for  the  next  composition 
was  solved.  The  gentians  were  arranged  in  jars  and  vases 
and  bottles,  hands  were  washed  and  the  writing  began.  In 
the  meantime  Miss  M.  had  copied  a  stanza  from  Br>^ant's 
"Closed  Gentian"  on  the  board  as  an  introduction  for  the 
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composition.    The  stanza  was  copied  and  then  came  a  pic- 
ture of  the  flov.cr  in  colored  crayons,  followed  by  all  the 
nature  love  on  the  subject  that  the  small  writers  could  muster. 
Tbe  following  is  one  of  the  compositions* 

The  Closed  Gentian 

Thou  waitest  late  and  comest  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
Tlie  aged  year  is  near  his  end.  —  Bryant 

The  flower  gets  its  name,  the  closed  gentian,  because  it  always  stays 
closed.  The  gentian  grows  in  swampy  places.  It  blossoms  the  last 
of  September. 

The  plant  is  green  and  the  leaves  are  opposite  each  other.  The  blos- 
som is  blue,  pointed  at  the  top  and  gets  larger  at  the  bottom.  The  nec- 
tar is  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower.  The  bee  finds  the  nectar  by  blue 
stripes  that  point  toward  it. 

When  the  bee  gets  inside  the  flower  he  doesn't  know  how  to  get  out. 
So  he  brushes  all  aroimd  against  the  stamens.  He  gets  covered  with 
pollen  and  carries  the  pollen  to  some  other  flower. 

Ruth  McN. 

(Composition  furnished  by  Miss  Edna  Mosher,  Jefferson  School, 
Ind.) 

During  the  writing  Miss  M.  was  busy  writing  words  on  the 
board  that  the  children  could  not  spell,  passing  around  among 
the  seats,  giving  good  advice  about  capital  letters,  marks  of 
punctuation,  forms  of  speech,  margins,  etc.  The  work  all 
told  occupied  a  week,  but  the  children  did  not  ti:e  of  i  ,  for  it 
was  the  record  of  a  joyful  experience. 


Suggestions  for  the  Retelling  of 
Simple  Stories 

Mary  E.  Warning 

STORIES  are  the  inalienable  right  of  children.  Aside 
from  the  sheer  joy  which  they  give,  there  are  so 
many  things  of  value  to  be  gained  from  them  that 
it  seems  as  if  story-telling  might  profitably  he 
made  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The  plan  to  be 
followed  >\ould  be  very  simple.  During  the  first  year,  the 
teacher  would  use  a  number  of  well  selected  stories  which 
she  had  learned  to  tell  in  a  truly  literary  way.  While  nothing 
would  be  said  about  structure  at  this  time,  the  pupils  would, 
nevertheless,  be  getting  unconscious  training  in  good  nar- 
rative forms.  In  second  and  third  grades  the  children  might 
be  taught  to  tell  the  stories.  These  tales  would,  of  course, 
be  simple.  iEsop's  Fables,  Sunday  School  papers,  and  in- 
cidents in  real  life  afford  any  number.  The  teacher  would 
need  to  put  them  in  proper  form  for  retelling.  They  should 
be  short,  full  of  action,  and  shorn  of  all  irrelevant  characters 
and  details,  while  the  narrative  steps  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. Below  are  given  three  such  stories,  a  fable,  an  incident 
which  really  happened,  and  one  of  our  beautiful  nature 
myths,  with  suggestions  for  retelling. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow 

One  day  a  dog  found  a  bone.  It  was  a  fine  bone,  with 
plenty  of  good  meat  on  it.  Thmking  of  the  feast  he  would 
have,  the  dog  started  for  home.  Now,  to  get  home  he  had 
to  cross  a  stream  of  water.  The  water  was  so  clear  and  ran 
so  smoothly  beneath  the  bridge,  that  it  made  almost  as  good 
a  looking-glass  as  any  you  have  at  home.  As  the  dog  was 
crossing  the  bridge,  he  stopped  suddenly.  There,  in  the 
water,  he  saw  another  dog.  The  dog  in  the  water  looked 
about  the  size  of  the  dog  on  the  bridge,  and  he,  too,  had 
a  bone  in  his  mouth.  The  dog  on  the  bridge  was  not  content 
with  his  own  piece  of  meat,  but  wanted  that  which  the  other 
dog  had,  also.  So  he  growled  at  the  dog  in  the  water.  It 
seemed  that  the  other  dog  growled,  too.  The  dog  on  the 
bridge  showed  his  teeth ;  the  dog  in  the  water  showed  his  teeth . 
Then  the  dog  on  the  bridge  grew  very  angry.  He  sprang 
toward  the  other  dog  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  that 
he  almost  fell  over.  Snap!  Snap!  went  his  teeth.  The 
next  moment  the  fine  bone  was  gone,  the  other  dog  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  greedy  fellow  on  the  bridge  was  left  with 
nothing  but  his  own  unpleasant  thoughts. 


After  telling  this  story  in  her  most  interesting  manner,  the 
teacher  might  encourage  its  retelling  in  some  such  way  as 
the  following: 

Teacher  ** Should  you  like  to  tell  this  story  to  some  one  at 
home?  We  can  make  a  picture  of  it  that  will  help  you  re- 
member just  how  to  tell  it.  Now  what  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  story?" 

Pupil    "Where  the  dog  loses  his  bone." 

Teacher  **Yes,  that  is  interesting,  but  is  it  the  part  that 
makes  you  most  anxious  to  know  what  will  happen  next?" 

Pupil  "That's  where  the  greedy  dog  is  going  to  try  to 
get  the  other  dog's  bone." 

Teacher  "Yes,  that's  the  place.  We  are  interested  in 
both  dogs  and  the  fate  of  the  bone.  It  wouldn't  make  a  very 
good  story,  though,  if  we  began  it  at  that  place.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  we  must  tell  first? 

Pupil    "About  the  dog's  finding  the  bone." 

Teacher  "Yes.  When  he  found  the  bone,  what  did 
he  do?" 

PupU    "Started  for  home." 

Teacher    "What  happened  on  the  way?" 

Pupil  "He  saw  his  shadow  in  the  water  and  thought  it 
was  another  dog." 

Teacher  "Let's  make  the  picture  of  the  story  now.  It 
will  look  like  five  stair  steps,  with  a  landing  at  top  and  bot- 
tom. We  will  place  letters  on  each,  to  help  remember  just 
what  part  of  the  story  to  tell  at  that  point. 


S«3! 


PWG 


p£filJ" 


on 


PBG 


"  When  you  see  the  letters  D  M  you  will  tell  about  the  dog. 
finding  the  piece  of  meat.  As  he  went  toward  home  some- 
thing happened.  What?  Yes,  he  ^w  the  dog  in  the  water. 
So  D  W  will  remind  you  of  that.  What  did  the  dpg  on  the 
bridge  do  at  sight  of  the  other  dog?  He  growled.  So  letters 
DBG  will  say  to  you,  *Dog  on  bridge  growled.'  What  did 
the  dog  in  the  water  seem  to  do?  DWG  will  suggest  that 
part  of  the  story.  Then  the  dog  on  the  bridge  showed  his 
teeth.  Hence  letters  D  B  T,  while  D  W  T  will  tell  what  the 
other  dog  did.  What  would  letters  DBA  stand  for?  Yes, 
the  angry  dog.  S!  S!  at  the  top,  will  stand  for  the  point 
of  greatest  interest,  where  the  dog  snapped  his  teeth  and  lost 
the  bone.  We  shall  end  our  little  story  by  telling  of  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  greedy  dog,  G  D." 

When  the  teacher  finds  that  the  pupils  know  what  part  of 
the  story  the  letters  are  intended  to  suggest,  she  may  have 
the  story  retold.  She  must  not  be  disappointed  if  she  hears 
a  meagre  little  tale,  devoid  of  all  adornment,  for  the  pupil's 
attention  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  form.  Later,  when 
the  structure  has  become  familiar  he  will  beautify  his  little 
story. 

Faithful  Shep 

Jenny  had  a  playhouse  which  she  enjoyed  very  much.  It 
was  made  of  a  big  dry  goods  box  with  a  piece  of  carpet  hung 
over  the  opening  for  a  door.  One  day  when  Jeimie  went  out 
to  play  in  the  little  house,  she  found  somebody  there  before 
her.  It  was  Shep,  her  dog.  He  lay  stretched  in  front  of  the 
playhouse  door.  Jenny  patted  Shep,  for  she  was  fond  of 
him.  Then  she  told  him  to  get  up  sp  that  she  might  go  into 
the  playhouse.  Shep  wagged  his  tail,  but  lay  perfectly  still. 
Jeimy  ran  back  a  little  way  into  the  yard  and  called  Shep 
to  come  to  her.  Always  before  he  had  come  when  she  called, 
but  to-day  he  only  looked  at  the  little  girl  and  wagged  his 
tail  again.  Jennie  was  gettmg  impatient.  She  had  many 
things  to  do  in  the  little  house.  She  took  Shep  by  the  collar 
and  tried  to  pull  him  away.  As  well  try  to  move  a  mountain. 
Then  Jenny  did  something  she  had  never  done  before.  She 
found  a  little  stick  with  which  she  gave  Shep  a  sharp  switching.!^ 
The  dog  looked  at  her  with  very  serious  eyes,  but  did  nojj^^ 
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get  up.  Jenny  decided  that  get  in  she  would,  so  she  caught 
up  her  short  skirt  and  made  ready  to  jump  over  the  dog.  As 
she  started  to  jump,  Shep  jumped,  too,  right  toward  the 
little  girl,  and  bit  her  on  the  knee.  •  Then  he  lay  down  once 
more  in  front  of  the  playhouse,  while  Jenny  screamed  with 
pain.  Of  course  her  cries  brought  Father  and  Mother. 
While  Mother  took  care  of  the  wounded  knee,  Father  went 
to  find  out  why  Shep,  who  was  such  a  kind  dog,  had  acted  so 
queeriy.  He  lifted  the  carpet  which  hung  over  the  opening  of 
the  box.  There,  coiled  in  the  middle  of  Jenny's  playhouse, 
was  a  big  rattle-snake.  You  may  be  sure  that  Father  took 
care  of  the  snake,  and  that  Mother  and  Jenny  made  happy 
Shep  feel  that  they  understood  him  and  forgave  him  for  the 
bite  he  had  given  his  little  mistress. 

By  questions  the  teacher  will  draw  from  the  pupils  the  fact 
.  that  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  story  is  that  in  which 
Shep  bites  Jenny,  whose  cries  bring  Father  and  Mother,  the 
former  of  whom  finds  the  snake.  The  children  will  see  that 
there  are  other  things  to  tell,  however,  before  this  exciting 
point  is  reached.  The  setting,  a  little  description  of  Jenny's 
playhouse,  will  naturally  come  first.  The  happening,  Jenny's 
going  to  the  house  and  finding  Shep  there,  may  be  suggested 
by  the  word  Shep,  The  five  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
climax  may  be  called  to  the  pupils'  mind  by  words  sug^sting 
what  Jenny  did  to  the  dog  in  her  efforts  to  get  into  her 
playhouse,  as:  (i)  Patted;  (2)  Called;  (3)  Pulled;  (4) 
Struck;  (5)  Jumped.  The  climax  may  be  designated  by 
the  words,  Shep  Bit,  while  the  conclusion  will  be,  Shep  Made 
Happy. 

How  THE  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red 

Teacher  "Who  has  seen  a  robin  this  spring?  Doesn't 
it  look  cheery  to  see  his  red  breast  fiashmg  among  the  trees 
so  early  ?  He  doesn't  seem  afraid  of  the  cold,  for  he  conies 
back  to  us  as  soon  as  he  can.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  the 
people  of  the  North  are  so  fond  of  him.  They  tell  a  lovely 
story  of  the  way  his  breast  became  red.  I'll  tell  it  to  you ; 
then,  some  day  when  you  and  Mother  see  a  robin,  you  can 
tell  her  the  story. 

"Years  ago  in  the  cold  north  country,  a  fire  burned  always 
on  the  mountain  side.  The  reason  the  fire  was  kept  burning 
day  and  night  was  this;  the  people  in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  had  no  matches.  They  were  afraid  that  some 
day  all  their  fires  might  happen  to  go  out  and  that  they  would 
suffer  with  the  cold;  so  they  built  this  great  fire  on  the  moim- 
tain-side  and  hired  a  man  and  his  boy  to  keep  it  burning 
constantly.  The  boy  took  care  of  it  in  the  day  time,  and  the 
man  watched  it  by  night.  It  was  no  little  task  to  look  after 
the  fire,  for  besides  the  rain  and  snow  which  might  put  it 
out  the  white  bear  of  the  north  was  always  watching  to  stamp 
upon  it  with  his  wet  feet. 

One  day  the  man  was  taken  sick.  The  boy  took  care 
of  the  fire  all  day  and  when,  at  night,  his  father  was  too  ill 
to  leave  his  bed,  the  brave  little  fellow  determined  to  watch 
then,  also.  He  piled  big  logs  upon  the  fire,  then  walked  back 
and  forth  beside  it,  so  that  he  would  not  fall  asleep  when 
his  bed-time  came.  After  awhile  he  sat  down  to  rest.  Before 
he  knew  it,  he  was  nodding,  nodding,  and  had  dropped  off 
to  sleep. 

"For  awhile  the  fire  burned  merrily  on.  Then  the  great 
logs  fell  apart  and  only  a  bright  bed  of  coals  remained.  The 
white  bear  had  been  watching.  He  had  seen  the  glow  of  the 
fire  fade  through  the  trees  and  had  stolen  up  close  enough  to 
see  that  the  boy  was  asleep.  Then  he  bounded  upon  the 
dyin^  fire,  clawed  ashes  over  it,  rolled  in  it,  and  stamped  upon 
it  with  his  wet  feet.  When  the  fire  seemed  quite  out,  he 
stole  back  to  his  home  in  the  forest  without  making  a  sound. 

Two  bright  eyes  watcTied  all  he  did,  however.  They  be- 
longed to  a  little  gray  bird  who  sat  on  a  bush  close  by  the  fire. 
This  little  bird  loved  the  folks  down  in  the  villages.  The 
children  had  scattered  crumbs  and  seeds  for  him  each  day. 
He  knew  what  might  happen  to  them  if  the  fire  went  out. 
As  soon  as  the  bear  had  gone  back  to  his  cave  the  bird  flew 
down  to  the  fire.  With  his  bright  eyes  he  searched  until 
he  found  a  live  coal.  This  coal  he  fanned  with  his  wings 
and  covered  with  his  breast. 

"The  night  was  almost  past;  in  the  east  a  little  light  was 


beginning  to  show.  The  wind  blew  cold  from  the  north 
and  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling.  Suddenly  the  boy  awoke. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  Where  was 
he  and  what  had  happened  ?  Then  everything  came  back  to 
him  and  his  heart  sank.  He  had  let  the  fire  go  out!  He 
looked  toward  the  village.  Not  a  single  column  of  smoke 
rose  from  a  chimney.  What  would  his  father  say?  What 
would  the  people  in  the  village  do?  He  was  about  to  run, 
sobbing,  into  the  house,  when  he  noticed  a  little  fluttering 
movement  down  among  the  ashes.  With  a  chirp,  robin  flew 
up.  There,  sheltered  by  his  breast  and  fanned  into  burning 
by  his  wings,  was  a  live,  glowing  coal.  Quickly  the  boy 
gathered  an  armful  of  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  In  a  moment 
the  fire  was  gaily  burning  once  more.  The  boy*s  heart  was 
very  glad  as  he  saw  his  father  at  the  window  and  noticed  that 
the  people  were  beginning  to  stir  aboit  in  the  village  below. 

"But  something  had  happened  to  the  little  gray  bird  who 
had  guarded  the  fire.  The  feathers  on  his  breast  were 
srorched  red.  He  would  never  be  the  same  bird  again.  But 
when  the  other  robins  heard  of  what  he  had  done,  thfcy  ad- 
mired him  so  much  that  they  all  wished  to  look  just  like  him. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  so  many  cheery  robin  redbreasts 
to-day." 

To  the  question,  "What  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
story?"  the  answer  will  doubtless  be,  "Where  the  bear  puts 
out  the  fire."  The  teacher  will  concede  that  that  is  an  mter- 
esting  place,  but  will  draw  from  the  pupils,  by  means  of  per- 
tinent questions,  that  the  part  which  makes  us  fairiy  hold  our 
breath  is  that  in  which  the  boy  wakes  up  to  find,  as  he  sup- 
posed, the  fire  out.  This  is  so  vital  a  place  because  it  con- 
cerns every  one  in  the  story  —  the  boy  and  the  man,  the  people 
in  the  village,  the  bear  and  the  robin.  Shall  the  north  land  be 
given  over  to  frost  and  cold,  or  shall  man  make  it  a  fit  place 
in  which  to  live,  by  means  of  the  fire  whose  fate  is  at  this 
point  so  uncertain  ?  The  teacher  will  draw  from  the  pupils 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  things  one  ought  to  tell,  the  first 
being  why  the  fire  was  kept  burning.  The  immediate  situa- 
tion, the  father's  sickness,  out  of  which  grows  the  happening, 
the  boy's  falling  asleep,  will  lead  naturally  to  the  three  steps, 
which  may  be  designated  in  the  story-pfcture  by  the  words, 
Fire  dead.  Bear  came,  Robin  guarded.  The  climax,  Boy 
awoke,  should  receive  more  attention  than  any  other  point 
in  the  story.  The  conclusion,  Robin's  red  breast,  will  form 
a  natural  ending  for  the  story. 


A  September  Lesson  in  Lan- 
guage and  Dramatization 

Frisky  Squirrel's   Lesson 
Grace  H.  Hammond 

FLISKY  SQUIRREL  was  very  vain.  He  was  proud 
of  hisjglossy  coat  and  his  long  bushy  tail,  but  he  didn't 
like  his  tiny  ears.  **0  dear!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  I 
wish  I  had  beautiful  long  ears  like  Brother  Rabbit  — 
I  know  what  I'll  do,  TU  borrow  some." 

So  he  borrowed  a  nice  long  pair  that  used  to  belong  to 
Brother  Rabbit's  grandfather  and  fastened  them  to  his  head. 
How  proud  Frisky  Squirrel  was!  He  strutted  up  the  path 
showing  off  his  fine  new  ears.  But  oh  —  what  a  commo- 
tion he  caused  in  the  forest!  All  the  birds  and  the  beasts 
were  shocked. 

"Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  they  cried.  "  What  a  dreadful  monster! 
Who  are  you  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"Why  I'm  your  old  friend.  Frisky  Squirrel.  Don't  you 
know  me?" 

"Know  you!    Indeed  we  do  not!     Whoever  heard  of  a 
long-eared  squirrel!    How  ridiculous!     Go  away,  you  dread- 
ful creature,  go  away!"    And  they  drove  him  from  the  forest. 
Poor  Frisky  hid  in  the  hollow  of  the  old  oak  tree,  a  sadder 
but  a  much  wiser  squirrel. 

Language 

Show  the  class  an  attractive  picture  of  a  squirrel,  and  say 
that  you  are  going  to  tell  a  story  about  a  squirrel  whose  name 
was  Frisky,  and  that  they  are  going  to  learn  to  (qU  UlQ  story. 
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Brother  Rabbii  Never  mind,  Frisky  I  I 
have  a  fine  plan.  How  would  you  like  to 
borrow  a  pair  that  used  to  belong  to  my  grand- 
father? 

Frisky  Squirrel  Good!  Good!  Run  as 
fast  as  you  can  and  bring  them  to  me. 

{Brother  Rabbit  runs  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room  and  brings  the  imaginary  ears.) 

{Frisky  puts  on  the  ears,  tosses  his  head 
and  says)  There  now,  don't  I  look  fine? 
I  guess  I'll  visit  my  friends  in  the  forest. 
{Struts  toward  the  back  of  the  room  where 
Birds  and  Beasts  are  standing), 
•  Birds  and  Beasts  {in  unison)  Oh!  Oh  I 
See  that  dreadful  monster!  Who  are  you? 
What  are  you  domg  here! 

Frisky  S(fuirrel  Why,  I'm  your  old  friend, 
Frisky  Squirrel!    Don't  you  know  me? 

Birds  and  Beasts  Know  you?  Indeed 
we  do  not!  Whoever  heard  of  a  long-eared 
squirrel!  How  ridiculous!  Go  away,  you 
dreadful  creature,  go  away! 

{Birds,  with  gapping  wings,  and  Beasts 
running  dash  toward  Frisky.) 

{Frisky  turns  and  runs  to  Brother  Rabbit.) 

Frisky  Squirrel  O  Brother  Rabbit!  Take 
them  off!    Take  them  off! 

Brother  Rabbit  Why,  Frisky!  Don't  you 
like  your  new  ears? 

Frisky  Squirrel  O  Brother  Rabbit!  Take 
them  off!  Long  ears  were  made  for  rabbits, 
but  not  for  squirrels. 


The  teac  her  then  tells  the  siory  at  least  twkre  in  her  very 
besl  style.  Mention  some  of  the  long  words  such  as  com- 
motion, monster,  shotked  and  exclaimed,  and  give  them  a 
simplifted  meaning. 

Questions  are  then  asked  by  the  teacher,  ^he  pupils  giving 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  exact  words  of  the  story.  Let  several 
answer  the  same  question.  This  not  only  helps  to  fix  the 
story  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  the  best  of  expression 
can  be  brought  out  in  this  way. 

Questions 
How  vain  was  Frisky  Squirrel  ? 
Of  what  was  he  proud,  but  what  didn't  he  like  ? 
What  did  he  exclaim  ? 

What  did  he  borrow  and  where  did  he  fasten  them  ? 
How  did  Frisky  feel? 
Where  did  he  strut  and  what  did  he  show  off  ? 
But  what  did  he  cause  in  the  forest  ? 
How  did  the  birds  and  beasts  feel  ? 
What  did  they  cry? 
What  did  Frisky  say? 

What  did  the  birds  and  beasts  answer  and  what  did  they  do  ? 
Where  did  Frisky  hide? 

Lesson  II 
The  teacher  again  tells  the  story.  Call  on  one  of  the  pupils 
to  begm.  Select  a  suitable  place  and  call  on  another  pupfl  to 
continue  the  story,  etc .  This  method  keeps  the  children  awake 
and  interested.  If  any  help  is  needed  by  the  pupil  reciting 
members  of  the  class  are  ready  to  give  it.  Now  let  one  pupil 
tell  the  whole  story  and  the  class  are  ready  for  the  dramatiza- 
tion. • 

Drauatization 
Characters 

Frisky  Squirrel 
Brother  Rabbit 
Birds  and  Beasts 

Positions 

Frisky  Squirrel  and  Brother  Rabbit,  front  of  the  room. 
Birds  and  Beasts  (all  the  remaining  pupils)  back  of  the 
room. 

Frisky  {sighing)     Oh  dear!     Oh  dear! 
Brother  Rabbit    Why  Frisky  Squirrel,  what's  the  matter? 
Frisky  Squirrel    Oh!   Brother  Rabbit,  I  am  proud  of  my 
glossy  coat  and  long  bushy  tail,  but  I  do  not  like  my  tiny  ears. 


The  Song  of  the  Leaf 

Ella  E.  Preston 

A  little  brown  bud 

Softly  rocked  on  a  tree, 
The  happiest,  cosiest 

Bud  that  could  be. 

By  and  by  the  warm  sun 

Coaxed  it  out  in  its  green, 
The  cleanest,  the  fairest 

Wee  bud  to  be  seen. 

It  fed  upon  sunshine 

And  fresh  air  and  dew. 
It  helped  make  the  cool  shade 

So  grateful  to  you. 

Then  autumn's  brisk  'breeze 

Came  a-wooing  it  far 
And  gave  it  a  gay  gown 

More  gold  than  a  star. 

It  whistled  so  merrily 

"  Come,  come  to  me," 
That  the  gay  little  leaf 

Fluttered  down  from  the  tree.' 

It  fell  on  the  ground 

Near  a  murmuring  brook; 
And  peeped  o'er  the  edge 

At  its  gay  gown  to  look. 

Then  nestling  down 

Like  a  soft  blanket  spread, 
It  sheltered  a  violet 

Plant  in  its  bed. 

Soon  its  gold  turned  to  brown, 

But  the  leaf  was  not  sad. 
It  was  happy  in  making  C^  r\r\r^]{> 

The  little  plant  glad.tized  by  VniJiJ^lV^ 
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Primary  Geography  as  an  Aid 
to  Oral  Expression 

Japan 
Bertha  L.  Carpenter 

CHILDREN,  large  or  small,  love  to  travel;  love  to  see 
strange   new   sights   and   become   acquainted   with 
strange  new  peoples.    What  they  enjoy,  they  will  talk 
about. 
A  trip  to  Japan  is  rich  in  material  for  much  pleasure  and 
instruction.     Invite  your  little  ones  to  take  such  a  trip  with 
you  and  see  how  eagerly  the  invitation  is  accepted. 

The  Journey 

Let  the  children  plan  the  packing  of  the  trunks  and  the 
start.  Tell  briefly  of  the  journey  across  our  country  and 
reaching  the  great  ocean  upon  which  the  real  start  is  to  be 
made. 

Make  them  acquainted  with  the  great  boat  which  is  to  be 
their  home  for  weeks.  The  length  of  the  journey  will  be 
best  realized  by  noting  the  passing  of  the  seemingly  nimiber- 
less  days  and*nights.  As  you  go  on,  call  attention  to  the  com- 
ing of  warmer  weather  as  you  near  the  warmer  countries. 

The  Arrival 

The  sighting  of  the  first  land  wi  I  be  full  of  intense  interest. 
The  watching  of  the  faint  blue  lines  against  the  sky,  slowly 
growing  into  hills  and  mountains,  and  finally  entering 
the  harbor;  all  this  made  as  real  as  possible  by  pictures  and 
description. 

The  children  will  at  once  notice  the  strange  boats  with 
their  queer  square  sails  and  will  be  eager  for  a  ride  in  one. 

The  House 
When  you  reach  this  new  land  you  must  first  find  a  place 
in  which  to  live.     It  cannot  l^e  a  house  like  the  one   you 
have  left  at  home,  but  a  low  house  with  sliding  walls  and  an 
over-hanging,  four-sided  roof. 


(At  this  point  let  the  children  make,  in  the  sand  table,  the 
street  on  which  they  are  to  live,  and  place  then:  house  in  posi- 
tion. It  can  be  set  up  from  the  ground  on  stakes  just  as  the 
real  Japanese  houses  are.) 

A  tour  of  inspection  inside  will  furnish  much  material. 
Help  the  pupils  to  discover  the  strange  furniture:  mats  for 
chairs;  low  trays  or  benches  for  tables;  rugs  for  beds;  blocks 
of  wood  for  pillows,  and  so  on.  (Pictures  of  Japanese  inter- 
iors will  help  much  here,  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  word 
descriptions  can  be  made  clearer  by  using  the  blackboard.) 

The  Garden 

After  a  night's  rest  let  your  little  traveling  companions  be 
awakened  by  the  songs  of  birds  which  call  to  them  from  the 
garden  nearby.  Take  them  in  the  early  morning  into  that 
fairy  land.  Let  them  see  and  smell  the  flowers,  let  them 
watch  the  wonderful  fish  in  the  lake  and  walk  beneath  the 
feathery  trees.  Perhaps  they  may  even  venture  across  the 
bamboo  bridge.  Take  them  there  again  when  the  lanterns 
are  lighted  at  night. 

(Now  the  children  are  ready  to  make  their  garden  with  a 
lake,  a  bridge,  trees,  and  lanterns.  White  pine  twigs  make 
excellent  Japanese  trees.  The  tiled  walk  shown  in  the  pic- 
tured garden  is  made  of  one  inch  cardboard  squares  and  the 
lake  is  a  piece  of  white  paper  covered  thickly  with  blue 
crayon.) 

The  Streets  and  People  ^ 

Another  day  can  be  spent  in  visiting  a  business  street.  Call 
attention  to  the  stores  with  their  open  fronts  and  goods  dis- 
played on  the  street  benches,  the  buildings  crowding  one  on 
the  other.  Then,  after  making  the  acquaintance  of  some 
merchant  who  will  be  your  guide,  take  your  little  ones  out  on 
one  of  the  balconies  overhanging  the  busy  street  and  let  them 
look  down  on  the  people  below.  In  this  way  they  can  be- 
come acquainted  with  men,  women  and  children;  their  per- 
sonal appearance  and  their  dress.  After  this,  the  ride  home 
in  a  jinrikisha  will  teach  much. 

(These  lessons  should  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  many 
pictures  show  ng  the  people,  their  ways  of  dressing,  etc. 
use  Japanese  doll  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  dress  is  worn.) 
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A  trip  to  diflferent  shops  will  show  dearly  the  occupations. 
Visit  the  makers  of  umbrellas,  lanterns,  fans,  dolls  and  puz- 
zles. Watch  the  maker  of  vases  at  his  work  and  see  his  neigh- 
bor painting  pictures.  Watch  the  women  at  their  weavng 
and  their  spinning. 

(While  these  excursions  are  going  on  let  the  children  put 

T?oo  ?-. 


Sh^l  ^. 


a  store  into  the  r  sand  vi  lage.  The  more  skillful  ones  will 
be  able  to  mold  tiny  vases  or  make  little  fans  for  the  shelf  of 
their  booth.) 

Trips  to  rice  fields  and  tea-growing  districts  will  hep  make 
the  outdoor  workers  real  to  the  class. 

Customs  and  Sports 

Perhaps  during  your  visit  you  will  receive  invitations  to  a 
real  Japanese  tea-party.  Tell  the  children  before-hand  what 
they  are  to  expect.  Let  them  practise  making  the  ceremonial 
bow,  touching  the  head  to  the  floor  three  times.  They  must 
also  learn  to  sit  easily  on  the  smal  mat,  handle  a  dainty  tea- 
cup carefully  and  so  on. 

PaTTcrTi      ^or      l?o  o  ^ 
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Compare  the  food  of  the 
Japanese  and  his  way  of  eating 
with  ours. 

Watch  the  Japanese  children 
at  their  play.  The  "Feast  of 
Dolls"  or  the  V Feast  of  Flags" 
would  be  full  of  joy  for  your 
boys  and  girls,  but  if  you  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Japan 
on  either  of  these  great  holidays, 
let  your  little  people  hear  of  all 
the  good  times  given  to  their 
Japanese  brothers  and  sisters  . 
on  those  days. 

All  journeys  must  come  to 
an  end,  but  each  one  of  your 
party  may  choose  something  to 
bring  home  with  him.  You 
will  find  that  he  has  it  all 
selected  long  before  you  ask 
about  it. 

This  is  merely  suggestive,  as 
each  topic  should  be  enlarged 
upon  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Encourage    the    children   to 
tell  of  each  new  topic  as  they 
learn    about    it.     After    their 
return  to  America  a  splendidly 
review  of  the   whole   can   be^V- 
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obtained  by  their  telling  about  their  journey  to  those  who 
remained  at  home.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  beginning  of 
the  trip,  as  told  by  a  second  grade  boy  without  any  sugges- 
tions or  questions  by  the  teacher: 

"When  we  started  for  Japan  we  packed  up  our  clothes 
and  some  of  the  things  we  might  need  to  use  over  there  that 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Japanese  things  weididn't  know 
how  to  use. 


"After  we  went  away  across  our  country  we  took  a 
big  boat  called  an  ocean  liner.  We  sailed  and  sailed 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  couldn't  see  anything  but  water 
and  sky. 

"  By  and  by  we  began  to  see  land  and  then  we  came  into  a 
place  where  there  were  lots  of  boats  with  queer  sails.  Wc 
had  got  to  Japan." 


Primary  Geography     I 

Christiana  Mount 

«  (Book  rights  resnred) 

IT  is  often  impossible  for  teachers  to  obtain  the  material 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  preliminary  work 
in  geography.  These  lessons  are  planned  to  obviate 
that  difficulty.  Only  the  ordinary  articles  found  m  the 
school-room  are  used. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  pupils  perform  the  experiments 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  work.  We,  as  teachers, 
are  prone  to  do  too  much.  It  is  our  place  to  point  the  way 
and  to  suggest,  but  to  let  the  pupils  act.  To  be  sure  the  work 
will  proceed  very  slowly  at  first,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  pouring  in  process,  but  ihe  results  will  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the  end. 

Many  teachers  object  to  the  teaching  of  set  definition  and 
correct  terms.  Children  have  small  vocabularies.  They 
need  to  have  them  enlarged.  Correct  terms  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning  and  the  children  should  be  required  to  use 
them.  How  many  of  us  have  struggled  with  such  statements 
as  "You  must  times  it,*'  and  "Two  take  away  one,"  and  other 
expressions  of  that  ilk?  Roark  in  his  "Method  of  Educa- 
tion" says,  "If  a  pupil  is  able  to  undertake  a  subject,  he  is 
ab'e  to  learn  the  terms  technical  to  that  subject  and  they 
should  not  be  diluted  for  him.*' 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  Air  absorbs  moisture. 


Throw  a  milk-weed  seed  or  feather  mto  the  air.  What 
does  it  do?  Why?  Take  a  deep  breath.  What  did  you 
draw  or  take  in?  What  is  in  this  room  although  we  cannot 
see  it  ?     Where  else  do  we  find  air  ? 

Pass  a  wet  sponge  over  the  blackboard,  a  s'ate,  the  win- 
dow. Give  the  term  moisture  Breathe  upon  the  window- 
pane,  upon  the  blackboard,  a  slate,  upon  the  hand.  Watch 
the  disappearance  of  the  moisture.     Where  has  it  gone? 

Place  the  end  of  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  or  a  piece  of  chalk 
in  the  ink.  Watch  the  ink  travel  up  the  chalk  and  paper. 
Give  the  word  absorbs.  Ask  for  ano  her  word  or  words  hav- 
ing the  same  meaning.  The  air  absorbs  the  moi  ture  just 
as  the  blo.ter  does  the  ink. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  furnish  facts  from  their  own  obser- 
vation which  will  illustrate  the  fact  to  be  developed.  If 
there  is  a  paucity  of  ideas  a  few  questions  will  often  pave 
ihe  way. 

Questions 

What  will  happen  to  the  ink  if  we  leave  the  wells  un- 
covered ?    Why  ? 

What  happens  to  the  water  on  the  floor  when  manuna 
scrubs  it  ?     Why  ? 

Where  does  some  of  the  water  go  after  the  rain  ?     Why  ? 

Insist  upon  complete  statements  and  the  use  of  the  word 

^  Smnary  —  Air  absorbs  moisim^  by  VrrOOg IC 
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Vapor 

Review  —  What  does  the  air  do  to  moisture  ? 

Air  absorbs  moisture.  Air  draws  up  moisture.  Air  sucks 
up  moisture. 

Give  illustrations  making  a  complete  statement  and  using 
the  correct  terms  each  time 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  Water  in  particles  so  fine  that  we 
cannot  see  them  is  vapor. 

Where  did  the  moist\u*e  go  when  it  left  the  blackboard? 

Why  can  you  not  see  it?  It  was  not  destroyed.  It  was 
changed  into  fine  particles  or  pieces  called  vapor.  This 
V24x>r  is  floating  about  in  the  air  of  the  room  though  we  can- 
not see  it.  The  air  holds  the  vapor  just  as  a  sponge  holds 
water. 

Summary  —  Water  in  particles  so  fine  that  we  cannot  see 
thetn  is  vapor. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Moisture 

Review  the  previous  lessons,  being  sure  that  the  pupils 
understand  the  meanmg  of  each  word. 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  The  greater  the  heat  the  more 
quickly  the  moisture  disappears. 

Wet  a  slate  and  place  it  in  the  sim  or  on  the  radiator.  Wet 
another  with  same  amoimt  of  water  and  place  it  m  the  shade 
or  away  froih  the  radiator. 

Observe  from  which  the  moi^Jure  disappears  more  quickly. 

What  caused  it  to  disappear? 

What  besides  air  will  take  away  moisting? 

What  season  of  the  year  is  best  for  drying  clothes?    Why? 

Refer  to  the  rain  on  the  sidewalk  in  warm  and  cold  weather, 
in  summer  and  winter.    Pupils  give  original  illustrations. 

Summary  —  Both  sun  and  air  help  to  draw  the  moisture 
from  ths  earth.  The  greater  the  heat  the  more  quickly  the 
moisture  disappears. 

Evaporation 

Place  a  moist  hand  upon  the  blackboard.  What  hap- 
pened to  the  moisture.  Prove  that  the  heat  makes  the  mois- 
ture disappear  more  quickly. 

Into  what  did  the  water  change  when  it  was  absorbed  by 
the  air? 

Drill  on  the  definitidh  of  vapor. 

Fact  —  The  changing  of  water  into  vapor  is  evaporation. 

When  the  water  changes  to  vapor  we  say  it  evaporates. 

What  caused  evaporation  m  this  room?  What  will  cause 
evaporation  from  the  oceans,  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers? 

Evaporation  continues  until  there  is  no  more  moisture  or 
imtil  the  air  cannot  contain  any  more.  The  air  takes  the 
moisture  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  all  the  time,  enough  to  fill 
barrels  and  barrels  full.  We  know  that  this  is  so  for  it  comes 
back  to  us  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 

Stimmary  —  When  water  is  changed  to  vapor  we  say  it 
evaporates.    The  changing  of  water  to  vapor  is  evaporation. 

Condensation 

Before  taking  up  this  lesson  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the 
previous  lessons  are  thoroughly  understood. 

The  teacher  may  illustrate  some  point  and  call  for  the  state- 
ment, or  she  may  make  the  statement  and  call  upon  a  child 
to  illustrate.    In  every  case  use  familiar  illustrations. 

Facts  to  be  taught  —  Cold  changes  vapor  to  water.  TJie 
changing  of  vapor  to  water  is  condensation. 

Repeat  the  experiment  of  breathing  upon  the  window,  the 
blackboard,  the  slate.  Touch  the  board,  window  or  slate 
How  do  they  feel? 

What  does  your  breath  look  like  when  it  is  on  the  window  ? 
How  does  your  breath  feel,?  What  happened  to  your  breath 
when  it  touched  the  cold  window?  Refer  to  the  windows 
on  washday,  the  breath  in  winter,  the  horses  in  winter.  Elicit 
the  fact  that  in  every  case  the  moisture  is  warmer  than  the 
surface  it  touches  or  the  air. 

Then  what  does  cold  do  to  vapor? 

When  vapor  is  turned  to  water  it  condenses. 

Give  term,  Condensation.    Call  for  more  illustrations. 

Summary  —  Cold  changes  vapor  to  water.  The  changing 
of  vapor  to  water  is  condensation. ' 


Review  Questions 

Prove  that  air  absorbs  moisture. 
What  is  vapor? 
Why  can't  we  see  it? 

What  takes  place  when  the  clothes  are  drying? 
What  causes  the  evaporation? 

What  happens  when  the  moistiure  touches  the  window- 
panes  on  wash  day? 

Illustrate  condensation.    Why  can  we  see  the  moisture? 
Why  can't  we  see  our  breath  in  this  room? 

Dew 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  When  the  moisture  in  the  air  floats 
against  the  cool  grass  and  leaves  it  is  condensed.  This  is  dew. 
Breathe  on  a  window-pane  or  a  small  looking-glass.  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  window-pane  or  the  glass  and  the 
breath? 

What  happened  to  the  moisture?  To  condense  means  to 
form  into  tiny  drops  of  water. 

How  many  have  ever  seen  little  drops  of  water  upon  the 
leaves  and  grass  early  in  the  morning  ?  The  leaves  and  blades 
of  grass  were  colder  than  the  moisture  because  they  gave  off 
the  heat  they  have  taken  in  during  the  day  very  quickly,  so 
that  when  the  moisture  touched  them  it  was  condensed  just 
as  it  is  condensed  on  the  window-pane.  We  call  these  drops 
of  water,  dew.  The  pebbles  do  not  give  back  the  heat  as 
quickly  as  the  leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  so  we  often  find  the 
walks  dry  when  the  grass  is  wet.  Refer  to  condensation  on 
pitcher  of  ice  water. 

Sunmiary  —  When  the  moisture  in  the  air  floats  against 
the  cool  grass  and  leaves  it  is  condensed.    This  is  dew. 

"Mother,"  said  little  Mabel 
While  I  am  sound  asleep 
The  pretty  grass  and  lovely  flowers 
Do  nothing  else  but  weep." 

What  seem  like  tears,"  the  mother  said, 

"Is  the  refreshing  dew; 
The  gracious  Father  sends  it  down 
Each  mora  and  eve  anew." 

Clouds 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  A  collection  of  heavy  vapor  high 
in  the  air  is  a  cloud.  When  the  moisture  rises  high  in  the  air 
it  often  meets  a  cold  current  of  air  and  is  condensed.  It  is 
then  called  clouds. 

What  takes  up  the  moisture  from  the  earth  ?  Sun  and  air 
drawing  up  the  moisture  all  the  time. 

What  happens  to  your  breath  on  a  cold  day?  What  direc- 
tion does  it  take  ? 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the  moisture  when  it 
rises  high  enough  to  meet  a  cold  current  of  air  or  when  it 
touches  the  tops  of  cold  moimtains? 

Your  breath  forms  a  little  cloud  on  a  cold  day.  How  can 
you  form  a  little  cloud  in  the  house  on  wash  day?  Steam  is 
little  particles  of  wat^r. 

Clouds-are  little  particles  of  water. 

Show  the  cloud  pictures  which  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  will  send  free  on  application.  Explain  that  each 
cloud  tells  something.  Allow  the  pupils  to  select  the  rain 
cloud,  the  thimder  cloud,  etc. 

Of  course  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  pupils  out-of-doors, 
but  that  is  not  always  possible. 

Clouds  on  a  moimtain.  Tell  the  story  of  Mercury  and  his 
sheep. 

Sununary  —  A  collection  of  heavy  vapor  high  in  the  air 
is  a  cloud.  When  the  vapor  rises  high  in  the  air  it  often  meets 
a  cold  current  and  is  condensed.    It  is  then  called  clouds. 

High  above  us  slowly  sailing, 

Little  clouds  so  soft  and  white, 
They  are  like  the  wings  of  angels 

Watching  o'er  us  day  and  night. 

Fog 

Facts  to  be  developed  —  When  clouds  are  low  down  near 
the  earth  they  are  called  fog  or  mist. 

Review  clouds.     Refer  to  the  steam  in  the  kitchen.     TellT/> 
the  pupils  that  when  they  walk  in  the  steam  they  are  walking '^^ 
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in  a  cloud.  Ask  how  many  have  ever 
awakened  in  the  morning  and  have 
been  unable  to  see  across  the  street? 
Ask  for  the  name  of  the  cloud  that 
prevented  them  from  seeing.  The 
clouds  were  too  heavy  to  rise.  The 
air  above  pressed  them  down.  Fogs 
in  England  and  Newfoimdland. 
Danger. 

Sunmiary  —  When  clouds  are  low 
down  near  the  earth  they  are  called  Jog 
or  mist. 

Rain 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  When  clouds 
are  cooled  the  little  particles  of  moisture 
gather  into  large  drops  and  fall  as  rain. 

Repeat  the  formation  of  clouds. 
Refer  to  the  formation  of  tiny  clouds 
in  the  room  on  wash  day  and  what 
happened  when  the  moisture  touched 
the  window.  Call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  very  often  the  small  drops  came 
together  and  formed  large  ones.  What 
happened  then?  In  the  same  way 
the  cold  winds  chill  particles  of 
moisture  until  they  form  lar-e  drops. 
These  drops  are  so  heavy  that  the  air 
cannot  support  them  any  longer,  so 
they  fall  to  the  earth  as  rain.  Con- 
densation —  often  formed  by  the  tops 
of  mountains. 

Summary  —  When  clouds  are  cooled 
the  little  particles  of  moisture  gather 
into  large  drops  and  fall  c^  rain. 

Effects  of  rain  —  Fill  springs,  wear 
away  the  surface  of  the  earth,  drink  for 
plants,  animals  and  people,  cleanses, 
helps  to  fill  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  etc. 
Trouble  caused  by  lack  of  rain. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain! 

Hail 

Facts  to  be  developed  —  When  the  raindrops  freeze  in 
falling  we  have  hail.  Sometimes  the  raindrops  freeze  as  they 
fall.     They  come  down  like  little  pieces  of  ice.    We  say  it  liails. 

Shape,  size,  damage  done  by  hailstones. 

Sununary  —  When  the  raindrops  freeze  in  fating,  we  have 
haU. 

Snow 

Fact  to  be  developed  —  When  the  moisture  freezes  before 
U  forms  into  drops  it  is  called  snow. 

Sometimes  the  vapor  freezes  before  it  forms  into  drops. 
It  floats  down  in  tiny  white  particles.  They  are  white  be- 
cause they  contain  air.  How  many  can  tell  me  the  name? 
How  many  know  the  number  the  snowflakes  like. 

Uses  of  snow — blanket  for  vegetation,  prevents  groimd 
from  freezing,  fertilizes,  gives  pleasure  to  children,  helps  to 
fill  springs  and  rivers,  cleanses  air. 

Houses  of  snow. 

Story  of  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud  folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 

Over  the  harvest  fields  forsaken, 
Silent  and  soft  and  slow 

Descends  the  snow. 

Main  Points  of  Lessons 
Air  and  sun  absorb  moisture. 
Moisture  is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
The  changing  of  moisture  to  vapor  is  evaporation. 
Vapor  rises  because  it  is  light. 
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A  Story  Picture 

Vapor  is  really  water-dust. 

The  particles  are  too  fine  to  be  visible. 

The  vapor  rises  until  it  meets  a  cold  current  of  air  or  a 
cold  mountain  top. 

Condensation  takes  place. 

Clouds  are  formed 

A  fog  is  a  cloud  unable  to  rise. 

Further  condensation  causes  rain. 

If  the  raindrops  freeze  in  falling  hailstones  are  formed. 

If  the  vapor  freezes  before  it  forms  into  large  drops  snow  is 
formed.  

Off  for  School 

Hurry!  hurry!  is  the  rule 
On  the  days  we  go  to  school; 
Just  as  soon  as  breakfast's  done, 
'Round  about  the  house  we  run, 
Looking  here  and  looking  there, 
Finding  things  'most  anywhere. 
Father,  walking  to  'and  fro, 
Hurries  Jack  who's  always  slow. 
Mother,  glancing  at  the  clock. 
Smoothes  out  Mary's  rumpled  frock; 
Tells  us  children  to  make  haste; 
Says  there  isn't  time  to  waste; 
Goes  down  with  us  to  the  gate; 
Says  she  hopes  we  won't  be  late. 
Then  away  we  hurry  fast,  C^^ 
Oflf  to  school  again  at  la5>t.^^/".  i\  ten 
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Beginning  Geography 

G.  F.  A. 

OUR  course  of  study  calls  for  a  teaching  of  the  gec^aphy 
of  our  county  in  the  third  grade.  The  work  as  01 1- 
lined  in  the  manual  consists  of  lists  of  the  important 
valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers  with  iheir  tributaries; 
of  the  towns  and  cities;  of  the  mines,  products,  and  manu- 
factures, etc. 

I  was  not  satisfied  to  teach  merely  these  lists,  so  I  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  county  myself.  I  travelled  over  much 
of  it,  became  familiar  with  most  of  its  valleys  and  roads,  and 
what  I  could  not  go  to  see,  I  asked  about.  I  visited  mines, 
climbed  the  highest  mountain  peaks,  went  through  many  of 
its  factories.  I  read  up  the  history  of  the  county,  and  talked 
with  old  settlers  about  the  early  days. 

Thus  equipped  I  was  ready  to  begin  work  with  the  children 
by  telling  them  stories  of  pioneer  days,  always  carefully  locat- 
ing the  scene  of  the  story. 

From  this  historical  phase  of  the  subject,  we  naturally 
passed  on  into  a  discussion  of  present-day  places,  people,  in- 
dustries, and  crops.  Before  the  number  of  places  mentioned 
became  confusing,  I  roughly  drew  bird's  eye  pictures  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county,  each  time  making  it  very  plain  that 
we  were  looking  from  a  certain  definite  peak,  familiar  to  all. 
From  the  known  to  the  unknown,  always. 

This  was  followed  by  flat  diagrams  to  show,  first,  the  moun- 
tain peaks  and  ranges;  second,  the  valleys  and  rivers;  third, 
the  roads.  After  drill  on  this,  I  placed  the  outline  map  of  the 
county  on  the  board;  also,  had  a  number  of  small  maps  cut 
from  heavy  paper  for  seat  work  practice  in  copying.    The 


pupils  practiced  from  both  of  these  models  until  they  had 
gained  some  skill  in  the  work.  Then  I  gave  them  small 
boards  (tops  to  chalk  boxes,  two  to  each  child,  to  be  specific) 
on  which  they  and  I  sketched  the  county  in  outline.  We 
talked  over  together  where  we  wanted  to  put  our  mountains, 
and  dotted  in  the  general  directions.  We  did  the  same  for 
the  streams  and  important  towns. 

Now  we  were  ready  to  build  our  county  out  of  clay.  Com- 
posite clay  of  a  brown  color  worked  satisfactorily  for  this. 
I  have  varied  this  by  drills  in  molding  from  moist  sand.  This 
latter  is  more  rapid,  if  less  accurate. 

The  children  soon  got  the  knack  of  pinching  the  putty-like 
clay  into  long  strips  and  properly  placing  them  on  our  dotted 
mountain-lines.  Care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  higher  moun- 
tain peaks  stood  out  above  the  lower  and  unnamed  points. 
The  general  slope  o!  the  land  was  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
valley  floors  accordingly  "paved."  A  sharp  pencil  run  along 
the  course  of  the  streams  brought  out  that  feature.  Tiny 
round  holes  marked  the  towns. 

With  this  clearly  worked  out  relief  map,  the  main  points 
were  easily  learned.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  placing  the 
products  by  suggestive  material  stuck  in  the  soft  clay;  Seeds 
for  fruits  and  grains;  metal  and  stone  for  the  minerals;  splin- 
ters of  wood  for  lumber,  etc. 

I  have  used  work  similar  to  this  for  certain  parts  of  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  geography;  but  of  course  with  much  less  stress 
on  this  phase  of  the  subject. 

I  have  always  found  time  for  this  work  although  in  country 
schools  of  all  the  grades.  An  average  of  five  mmutes  per  day 
is  a  working  margin  for  the  third  grade. 

I  trust  that  my  program  will  never  be  too  full  to  let  m^  do 
this  work  with  the  beginners  in  geography. 


Alice  E.  Allen 


The   First  Singing  Lesson 


•  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


la,  la,  la,  la,  la.  Let  ua  sing  the  scale     to    -    day; 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Is  the  scale  an  •    oth  -  er        way. 

fa,  sol,  la,  te,  do,  Up  we        go  and  then     re    -    turn; 

Do,        re,        mi,        fa,  sol,  la,  te,  do,  So  we  lit    -  tie  folks  must     learn. 


I        am      glad      that     I*m       a         bir    •  die.   And       can        sing    just      as         I       please." 


^m^^^^^^ 


3: 


I 


^^^^s^^^^m 


AU  ri^htf  referred 


Tjl    _        X       .        H  i^ 
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Counting  Helps 

EvELYV  L.  Taiotor 

THE  ability  to  count  is  an  accomplishment  much  prized 
by  children. 
I  have  often  thought  that  a  child  feels  more  proud 
when  he  is  able  to  count  to  one  hundred  than  he  does 
over  his  first  reading  book  even,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ihe 
goal  of  his  heart's  desire. 

Possibly  it  is  because  there  is  a  sort  of  jingle  to  it  that  ap- 
peals to  his  sense  of  rhythm;  but  I  think  more  likely  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  so  much  counting  is  used  in  children's  games. 
He  likes  to  be  able  to  tell  bow  many  marbles  he  has,  how  many 
times  he  can  jump  rope  without  missing;  and  how  many  paces 
away  he  ha5  knocked  the  "pfckie,"  etc. 

Hearing  the  older  children  count  by  fives  or  tens  in  ''hide- 
and-seek,'  or  the  big  boys  calling  the  signals  for  football,  in- 
ves  s  the  idea  of  number  with  a  halo,  and  smaller  children 
will  often  learn  these  counting  names  long  before  they  can 
count  in  regular  order. 

I  have  also  found  it  true  that  the  majority  of  children  have 
'earned  to  count  (to  rome  extent,  at  least)  before  they  come 
to  school  at  all. 

Some  are  taught  by  older  brothers  and  sisters,  but  more 
learn  by  the  constant  re|)etition  heard  in  play  in  the  same 
way  that  they  learn  the  various  jingles  for  "counting  out" 
games. 

Since  learning  to  count  is  simply  a  feat  of  memory,  the  more 
repetition  there  is  in  connection  with  school  work  or  play  the 
sooner  it  is  learned.  Fortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  few  things 
that  do  not  need  special  time,  but  can  be  easily  taught  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  time  and  in  rest  periods. 

I  have  found  that  even  the  children  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish learn  to  repeat  the  number  names  long  before  they  really 
understand  what  they  mean. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  combining  rest  exercises  and 
counting  which  have  proved  both  helpful  and  enjoyable  to  the 
children. 

1  Count  and  clap. 

2  Count  and  wave  a  flag. 

3  Count  and  pull  a  rope. 

4  Count  and  pat  your  head. 

5  Count  and  pat  your  sides. 

6  Count  and  drive  a  nail. 

7  Count  and  turn  a  wheel. 

8  Count  and  saw  wood. 

9  Count  and  fold  arms. 

10    Count  and  tap  your  desk. 

II  Count  and  open  and  shut  your  hands. 

12  Count  and  bow  your  head. 

13  Count  and  swing  one  foot. 

14  Count  and  tap  the  floor  with  one  foot. 

15  Count  and  brush  your  teeth. 

16  Count  and  brush  your  clothes. 


Count  and  brush  your  shoes. 

Count  and  turn  the  rope  for  some  one  to  jump. 

(Chiklren  standing  opposite  each  other  m  two  rows  can  do 

this  very  realistically.) 

19  Count  and  crack  a  whip. 

20  Count  and  fan  yourself. 

21  Count  and  whittle  a  stick. 

22  Count  and  ring  a  bell. 

23  Count  and  wave  your  hands. 

24  Count  and  strike  your  fist  on  your  other  hand. 

25  Count  and  sliake  the  popper  for  poiKom. 

26  Count  and  swing^  on  your  desk. 

Of  course  these  cannot  all  be  used  in  one  exeaise. 
Indeed  they  will  last  several  weeks  with  a  few  new  ones 
added  each  day.  In  numy  of  them  drill  can  be  obtained  in 
using  "right"  or  "left"  arms  or  feet  as  directed. 

I  usually  l^egin  by  asking  them  to  count  to  ten  each  lime 
because  ten  seems  to  be  a  natural  stopping  place.  When  this 
has  been  learned  so  well  that  it  is  losing  some  of  its  zest  var\' 
the  exercise  by  making  the  count  stop  at  other  numbers.  This 
livens  up  the  exercise  to  almost  its  original  enthusiasm,  and  is 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  sense  training  beskks.  As,  for  in- 
stance: 

1  Touch  your  desk  5  times. 

2  Wave  a  flag  ii  times. 

3  Pound  a  nail  8  times. 

4  Swing  on  your  desk  2  times. 

(Always  use  a  small  number  here  because  01  latigue.) 

5  Jump  rope  7  times. 

This  can  be  varied  m  a  still  harder  way,  as: 

1  Begin  at  7  and  count  to  15. 

2  Begin  at  3  and  count  to  11. 

3  Begin  at  14  and  count  to  25. 

4  Begm  at  20  and  count  to  30. 

It  is  also  good  fun  to  count  backwards.  This  will  be  done 
easily  after  the  first  step,  counting  f  om  10  to  i,  is  mastered. 

A  further  variation  is  to  have  some  one  child  perform  the 
motion  while  the  other  children  count. 

As,  for  instance: 

Touch  all  the  erasers  in  the  room  while  we  count  them. 

Touch  all  the  desks  in  the  first  row. 

Touch  the  children  in  2  rows. 

Touch  the  pictures  on  one  side  of  the  room. 

Touch  the  pencils  in  3  ows. 

Touch  the  plants  in  the  wmdows. 

Touch  the  books  on  my  desk. 

Touch  the  chairs  in  the  front  of  the  room. 

Touch  the  heads  of  lo  little  girls. 

Touch  the  shoulders  of  10  boys.  T^ 

See  how  many  hair  ribbons  there  are  in  the  room.  1^^ 

See  how  many  neckties  in  the  room.  ^^ 


7 
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13 
14 
^5 

x6 

17 
18 

19 
20 


Count  the  ink  wells. 

Count  the  blossoms  on  our  plants. 

Count  the  words  on  some  part  ot  the  blackboard. 

Count  the  curtains  in  the  room. 

Count  the  doors  in  the  room. 

Count  the  windows  in  the  room. 

Count  the  walls  in  the  room. 

Hold  up  all  the  hands  in  3  rows  while  we  count. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  these  exercises  to  choose  objects  which 
are  represented  in  lai^  numbers  about  .the  room  The 
training  in  counting  and  observation  is  just  as  good  with 
smaller  numbers.  Moreover,  by  usmg  small  numbers  more 
children  can  take  part  in  the  exercises.  These  are  valuable 
and  enjoyable  also  as  rest  exercises.  The  rest  comes  as 
much  in  the  opportunity  to  change  the  position  of  the  body  as 
in  the  actual  motions.  In  performing  the  various  motions, 
or  in  watching  while  some  child  touches  objects,  the  body  is 
involuntarily  relaxed  and  thus  rested  and  refreshed. 

The  change  of  thought  is  a  rest  in  the  same  way. 

These  simple  exercises  are  designed  especially  for  first  grade 
children,  but  they  can  be  carri^  on  into  second  and  third 
grade  work  by  simply  making  the  work  a  bit  harder  and  more 
abstract. 

Straight  counting  will  naturally  be  followed  in  those  grades 
with  counting  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc. 


Two  Years  in  Arithmetic 

Alice  Day  Pratt 

THE  story  of  the  first  year  having  been  detailed,  the 
story  of  the  second  year  may  be  abridged,  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  being  called  into  requisition  for 
filling  in  the  outline. 

At  the  beginning  of  th^ir  second  year,  the  children  were 
familiar  with  and  had  at  their  command  every  possible  com- 
bination of  numbers  up  to  twenty. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  second  year  was  in  this  wise: 

Each  child  was  furnished  with  paper  and  pencil,  twenty 
sticks  of  equal  lengih,  and  several  rubber  bands  for  binding 
the  sticks  in  bundles. 

This  problem  was  presented  to  them: 

"Johnny's  father  kept  a  school  supply  and  stationery 
store.  When  Johnny  was  dismissed  from  school  for  the 
summer  vacation,  his  father  oftei  employed  him  to  deliver 
parcels.  *I  will  pay  you  in  pencils,  John,'  he  said.  *Then 
when  school  begins,  you  can  sell  them  to  your  school-mates." 
He  gave  John  a  strong  wooden  box  with  three  compartments. 

I^t  us  each  make  a  picture  of  the  box. 

(The  teacher  then  pictured  on  the  blackboard  what  she 
wished  the  children  to  picture  on  paper.) 

''You  can  keep  the  pencils  in  the  first  compartment  on  the 
right  until  you  have  earned  ten,"  -said  his  father. 

''When  you  have  ten  pencils  you  can  bind  them  in  a  bundle 
and  place  them  in  the  next  compartment.  If,  after  a 
time,  you  have  earned  as  many  as  ten  bundles  of  ten,  you 
can  bind  them  in  a  bundle  of  one  hundred,  and  place  them 
in  the  third  compartment." 

(The  children  would  almost  inevitably  know,  by  this  time, 
that  ten  tens  make  one  hundred  ) 

"The  first  compartment,  then  belongs  to  the  single  pencils 
or  the  Ones;  let  us  mark  it  so;  the  second  compartment  to 
the  bundles  of  ten  or  the  Tens;  mark  that  also;  and  the  third 
to  the  bundles  of  one  hundred  or  the  Hundreds.  Write  the 
words.    ' 


^un. 

yino 

Ohi/>^ 

"Now,  on  the  first  day,  John  earned  three  pencils.  Lay 
three  sticks  aside  on  your  desks,  and  write  the  number  three 
in  the  first  compartment  of  your  picture.    On  the  next  day 


he  earned  five  and  on  the  next  day  four.  On  the  even'ng  of 
the  third  day,  John  counted  his  pencils. 

How  many  cUd  he  earn  on  the  first  day?"    "Thre*^  ' 

"How  many  on  the  second  day?"     "Five." 

"How  many  are  three  and  five?"     "Eight." 

"How  many  did  he  earn  on  the  third  day?" 

"Four." 

"How  many  are  eight  and  four?" 

"Twelve." 

"Had  he  earned  enough  to  make  a  bundle  of  ten?*' 

"Yes,  and  two  more." 

"Make  ten  of  your  sticks  into  a  bundle  and  lay  the  two 
remaining  sticks  on  the  right  side  of  the  bundle  of  ten. 

"  Let  us  make  a  new  picture  and  show  the  one  bundle  of 
ten  in  the  Tens  place,  and  the  two  ones  left  in  the  Ones* 
place." 


^tvK.    yflii3   Bmis 
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"How  many  pencils  had  he?" 
"Twelve." 

"Yes,  twelve  (12)  or  one  ten  and  two  ones." 
**Now,  on  the  next  day,  John  earned  four  and  on  the  next 
•four.    Then  he  counted  again." 
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Children    "He  had  another  bundle  of  ten." 

"Very  well,  make  another  bundle  and  place  it  in  the 
tens  place.    Had  he  any  pencils  left?" 

"No." 

"Let  us  make  another  picture. 

"How  many  bundles  of  ten  had  John?" 

"Two." 

"And  how  many  pencfls  are  two  bundles  of  ten?" 

"Twenty." 

"Yes,  twenty  (20),  t>\'o  tens  and  no  ones." 

On  the  occasion  of  their  second  lesson,  the  children  were 
sent  to  the  blackboard,  where  they  made  pictures  of  John's 
box,  drawing  the  three  compartments  and  picturing  the  pen- 
cils within  —  erasing  the  single  pencils  as  they  were  made  into 
bundles  of  ten. 

**iAM.    :ti^    O'HJta 
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On  the  third  day  the  children  were  told  just  to  "play" 
that  the  picture  of  the  box  was  before  them,  and  to  count  the 
pencils  as  before,  writing  the  new  combination  just  belci^ 
and  being  careful  to  place  the  tens  to  the  left  of  the  ones^^^ 
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2 
4 
7 
4 
8 

25 

From  this  time  on  the  children  added  daily,  often  returning 
to  the  use  of  the  picture  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

The  fact  that  the  figures  may  represent  a  great  variety  of 
objects  as  well  as  the  pencils  was  constantly  emphasized. 

For  a  week  or  so,  the  single  column  was  used. 

The  children  were  required  to  add  orally  and  by  combma- 
tions,  as:  **Five  and  four  are  nine,  nine  and  three  are  twelve, 
twelve  and  five  are  seventeen,"  etc. 

Counting  on  fingers  or  mentally  was  carefully  avoided  — 
as  the  amount  of  each  combination  should  be  instantly  recog- 
nized. 

When  all  were  directed  to  add  quietly  at  the  blackboard  the 
strictest  attention  to  each  one*s  own  work  was  required.  Any 
child  who  showed  a  tendency  to  depend  upon  another  was  at 
once  placed  apart  by  himself. 

To  aid  in  fixing  the  habit  of  adding  by  combinations  the 
partial  results  were  sometimes  set  down  as  found. 

Illustration: 

4  22 
3  18 
6  IS 
2      9 

2      7 

5 

22 

Again  the  work  was  altogether  mental.  All  were  told  to 
withhold  the  final  result  till  a  signal  was  given,  when  all  simul- 
taneously wrote  down  their  answers.  This  was  a  good  test 
of  individual  accuracy. 

At  about  this  point  the  work  in  addition  was  laid  aside  in 
favor  of  a  thorough  drill  on  the  *' combinations." 

The  combinations  were  kept  always  before  the  children  on 
chart  or  blackboard  and  both  individual  and  concert  drills 
were  frequently  conducted. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  oral  drill: 


3  +  S  =,    8  — S=,    8- 
?  +  3  =  8,    3  +  ?  =  8, 


-3,  =  S+  ?-8, 
8-?  =  3,     8-? 


And  so  on  with  all  ihe  combinations. 

Next  examples  were  given  as  follows: 

Add: 

5  IS  25  45 

3  3  3  3 


75 
3 


It  was  seen  at  once,  that,  in  a  case  like  this,  in  which  the 
combination  of  ones  amounted  to  less  than  ten,  the  sum  of 
the  ones  was  always  the  same  and  the  tens  were  not  increased. 

It  was  next  discovered  that  when  the  combination  of  ones 
amounted  to  more  than  ten,  the  Ones'  figure  in  the  result 
would  be  always  the  same,  while  the  Tens  were  increased  by 
one. 

Illustration:  Add: 
8  18  28  68  48 

5  S  S  5  S 


H^. 

y*M 

O-y^ 

Hn^. 

"d/AV 

(Qvyta 

8' 

^ 

/ 

3 

3 

3 

If  the  child  questioned  showed  hesitation,  the  question  was 
asked: 

^^What  are  8  +  6?" 

"Fourteen." 

"Then  what  are  58  -f  6?" 

The  answer  would  be  given  at  once.     "64." 


I'he  picture  was  resorted  to  occasionally. 
The  children  were  drilled  as  follows: 
"What  are  s8  +  6?" 


A  Model  Lesson 

Plan  for  the  Development  of  Subtraction 
Katharine  Prendergast 

Reason  for  selection 

1  Subtraction  is  one  of  the  fundamental  steps  in  Arith- 

metfc. 

2  The  pupils  need  it  in  much  of  the  work  that  follows 

through  the  grades. 
Aim 

To  teach  subtraction. 
Pupils^  preparation 

1  The  development  and  application  of  reading  and 

writing  numbers. 

2  Addition. 

Teachers*  preparation  with  class 

What  is  a  unit? 

Show  me  a  unit.     (Children  show  a  number  of  different 
units  saying,  "This  pencil  is  a  unit."    "A  boo!; 
is  a  unit,"  etc.) 
The  Material. 

Each  child  is  supplied  with  a  bundle  of  sticks. 
Presentation 
First  Sup. 

You  may  take  7  sticks.     (At  first  I  do  not  say  7  units.) 

How  many  units  have  you?    "I  have  7  units." 

Take  away  4  units.    How  many  units  are  left? 

"Three  units  are  left." 

7  units  less  4  units  are  how  many  units? 

"  7  units  less  4  units  are  3  units." 

7  less  4  equals  what? 

Follow  with  a  number  of  such  problems. 
Second  Step. 

How  many  units  in  a  ten  ? 

Take  17  units. 

How   many  tens  have  you?    How   many  units  have 
you? 

In  writing  a  two  figure  number  where  do  we  always  place 
our  units,  at  the  right  or  left? 

"  We  place  units  at  the  right  and  tens  at  the  left."    (Chil- 
dren have  learned  this  in  addition. 

Place  your  7  units  at  the  right. 

Place  your  ten  at  the  left  of  the  units. 

From  7  units  take  4  units. 

4  units  from  7  units  =  how  many  units? 

No  tens  from  i  ten  =  how  many  tens? 

17  less  4  =  what? 

Follow  with  a  number  of  these  problems,  subtracting 
a  number  of  one  digit  from  a  number  of  t^o 
digits  where  the  units  figure  in  the  minuend 
is  always  greater  than  the  units  figure  in  the 
subtrahend. 
Third  Step. 

Take  27  units. 

Where  are  units  placed  ?    Where  are  tens  placed  ? 

From  27  units  take  14  units. 

14  is  how  many  tens  and  units? 

4  units  from  7  units  =  how  many  units? 

I  ten  from  2  tens  =  how  many  tens? 

27  less  14  =  what? 

After  the  class  has  worked  this  problem  with  sticks  I 
ask:  What  was  the  first  number  I  gave? 

"Twenty-seven." 

What  number  did  you  take  away  from  it  ? 

"Fourteen." 

I  place  27  on  board  and  under  it  the  number  14,  being* 

very  careful  to  place  4  units  exactly  under  yip 
units  and  i  ten  exactly  under  2  tens.    (If  children 
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are  taught  constant  care  in  this  from  the  begin- 
ning much  carelessness  is  warded  off.) 

When  you  worked  this  problem  with  your  sticks  what 
did  you  do  first? 

"I  took  4  units  from  7  units." 

Now  look  at  the  board  and  work  the  problem. 

4  units  from  7  units  =  how  many  units? 

"4  units  from  7  units  =  3  units."  (I  write  the  3  units 
under  the  units.) 

I  ten  from  2  tens  =  how  many  tens? 

"  I  ten  from  2  tens  =  i  ten."  (I  write  the  result  under 
the  tens.) 

17  less  4  =  what?  Later  the  child  himself  will  write  the 
numbers  to  be  subtracted  on  the  board,  will  tell 
the  subtraction,  and  write  the  result. 

In  this  third  step  each  problem  after  being  worked  with 
sticks  by  the  class,  is  worked  with  figures  on  the 
board,  the  teacher  writing  as  the  child  tells  her 
what  to  write. 
Fourth  Step. 

Take  25  imits.    How  many  tens  and  units  is  that^ 

The  units  are  placed  where? 

"The  units  are  placed  at  the  right." 

The  tens  are  placed  where? 

"The  tens  are  placed  at  the  left  of  the  units." 

Take  away  7  units.    Have  you  7  units? 

"No,  I  have  only  5  units." 

Then  how  can  you  take  away  7  units?  Is  there  any 
way  of  getting  more  units?  (Sometimes  chil- 
dren will  say  they  can  take  2  units  from  the 
tens  place.) 

We  can  have  only  tens  in  tens  place. 

If  you  take  2  units  from  one  of  the  tens  can  what  remains 
be  left  in  the  tens  place  ? 

"No,  because  what  remains  is  not  a  ten." 

(Some  child  may  now  be  quick  enough  to  see  that  in  order 
to  get  more  units  in  our  units  place  a  whole  ten 
must  be  taken  from  the  tens  place,  or  the  class 
may  have  to  be  told  this.) 

Take  a  ten  and  put  it  in  the  units  place. 

How  many  units  have  you  now  ? 

"I  have  15  units,  because  i  ten  and  5  units  make  15 
units." 

Now  can  you  take  away  7  units? 

Do  so. 

7  units  from  15  units  leave  how  many  units? 

How  many  tens  are  left  in  tens  place  ? 

No  ten  from  i  ten  leaves  how  many  tens? 

Give  many  problems  such  as  this  until  this  step  is  well 
understood  by  the  class,  calling  different  chil- 
dren to  tell  how  to  work  figure  problems  on  board 
as  soon  as  they  are  worked  with  sticks  by  the 
class. 

What  have  we  been  doing  to-day?  (The  answer  will 
probably  be,  "We  have  been  taking  away." 
Here  the  word  subtracting  is  given.)  What  is 
subtracting? 

"Subtracting  is  taking  awav." 
Fifth  Step, 

Take  30  units.  How  many  tens  is  that?  How  many 
units? 

Take  away  8  units. 

Before  you  can  take  away  8  units  what  must  you  do? 

"I  must  take  a  ten  and  put  it  in  units  place." 

Do  so. 

How  many  units  have  you  now  ? 

"I  have  10  units." 

How  many  tens  are  left  in  tens  place  ? 

"2  tens  are  left  in  tens  place." 

Now,  take  away  8  units. 

"8  units  from  10  units  leave  2  units." 

Subtract   the   tons. 

"No  tens  from  2  tens  leave  2  tens." 

30  less  8  =  what? 

(The  problem  is  then  put  on  board  thus: 

30 
8 


Some  child  subtracts  saying,  "I  can't  take  away  8  units 
from  no  units  so  I  take  a  ten  and  bring  it  to  the 
units  place,  and  then  I  have  10  units.  8  units 
from  10  units  =  2  tens. 

No  tens  from  2  tens  leave  2  tens. 

30  less  8  =  22." 

Drill  until  class  has  mastered  this  step. 

Sixth  Step. 
How  many  units  in  a  ten  ?    How  many  tens  in  a  hundred  ? 
(No  sticks  now.) 

Teacher  writes  problem  <mi  board  and  calls  child  to  sub- 
tract. 

524 
126 


The  child  says,  "I  can't  take  6  units  from  4  units  so 
I  bring  i  ten  over  mto  units  place  and  then  I 
have  14  units.    6  imits  from  14  units  =  8  units. 

I  can't  take  2  tens  from  i  ten  so  I  bring  one 
hundred  over  into  tens  place  and  then  I  have 

II  tens.    2  tens  from  11  tens  leave  9  tens,     i 
hundred  from  4  hundred  leaves  3  hundred." 

The  difference  of  524  and  126  is  what? 
Seventh  Step. 
No  sticks  now.    Problem  is  written  on  board  and  a 
child  is  called  to  subtract. 


400 
63 


We  have  no  units  and  no  tens  in  our  mmuend.  We  need 
some  units.     Where  can  we  get  any? 

(The  class  may  have  to  be  told  that  they  must  get  them 
from  the  hundreds  place  and  then  the  bringing 
over  step  by  step  will  need  to  be  explained. 

If  you  take  i  hundred  and  bring  it  to  units  place  how 
many  units  will  you  have  ? 

May  we  have  100  in  the  units  place? 

(The  children  have  abeady  learned  that  in  no  place  may 
we  have  more  than  one  figure.) 

Take  i  hundred  and  put  it  in  tens  place  and  you  will 
have  how  many  tens? 

Now  you  can  get  i  ten  from  the  ten^  place  and  put  it  in 
the  units  place.  Then  you  will  have  how  many 
imits? 

(Before  allowing  subtraction,  get  class  to  tell  you  how 
naany  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  are  now  in  the 
different  places  in  the  minuend.) 

A  teacher  must  of  course  be  guided  by  her  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  problems  necessary 
to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  each  step  and 
for  a  long  time  following  this  development  work 
problems  aiding  the  class  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies of  subtraction  will  need  to  be  given. 

The  names  subtrahend,  minuend,  difference,  and  the 
name  of  the  mmus  sign  will  be  given  gradually. 

The  class  will  need  drill  on  the  different  ways  of  stating 
subtraction  problems  such  as:  From  14  take  8; 
7S  less  42;  83  minus  51;  74—23;  subtract  32 
from  65;  72,  subtract  65;  the  minuend  is  125, 
the  subtrahend  is  63;  the  difference  is  what? 

Generalization 

Definition  of  subtraction. 

The  result  of  the  process  in  subtraction  is  called  the 
difference. 

Comparison 

Subtraction  is  really  addition.  We  add  the  smaller 
number  to  another  number  to  get  the  larger 
numbei^ 

Application       _  .  Digitized  by  GOOQIC 

This  comes  in  much  of  the  anthmetic  woric  that  followi-^ 


in  school  and  is  made  all  through  life. 
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The   Best  Tonic 

Mary  Ellerton 

The  best  tonic  for  teachers  is  out-of-doors.  Sunshine  and 
fresh  air  will  cure  many  a  sick  headache;  a  brisk  walk  will 
discourage  many  a  fit  of  the  blues.  Bicycling,  golf,  tennis, 
skating,  all  have  their  virtues,  but  are  not  withm  the  reach  of 
all.  Walking  is  a  sport  for  the  many,  the  only  equipment 
necessary  being  active  limbs  and  a  stout  resolution.  For, 
good  as  it  is  for  us  all,  it  takes  a  strcoig  resolution  to  keep 
oneself  out  of  doors  long  enough  in  all  seasons.  It  is  easy 
enough  in  summer,  spring  and  fall,  but  when  winter  cojmes 
we  are  prone  to  take  only  the  scanty  little  walk  between  home 
and  school  twice  a  day.  When  the  wintry  skies  are  fair, 
we  may  stay  out  fifteen  minutes  longer  than  necessary,  but 
when  the  bitting  wind  cuts  our  faces,  how  quickly  we  seek 
our  cosy  room  and  the  rest  of  the  pillow-piled  couch. 

There  is  little  time  for  a  long  walk  on  Saturday.  Sunday 
means  church,  with  a  walk  in  the  afternoon  perhaps.    But  one 


day  in  seven  is  not  enough.  Every  teacher  should  be  out  of 
doors  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day.  If  she  is  well 
enough  to  teach  school,  she  should  be  able  to  take  a  daily 
four-mile  walk  without  fatigue.  And  a  good  brisk  walk  it 
should  be,  too.  No  skimpy  little  constitutional,  taken  with 
a  load  of  school  books  on  one  arm.  Leave  the  books  behind; 
get,  if  possible,  a  companion  who  will  not  talk  school,  and  then 
set  out  with  the  firm  determination  not  to  return  until  your 
mental  pedometer  registers  four  miles  to  your  credit. 

If  it  storms  hard,  and  a  walk  is  out  of  the  question,  open 
your  window  and  let  the  out-of-door  air  come  in.  Take  at 
least  ten  minutes*  vigorous  exercise.  Breathe  deeply.  Count 
or  hum  a  tune  as  you  exercise.  Be  in  earnest.  Enjoy  yourself. 
Forget  everything  but  the  fun  you  are  having.  At  the  end 
pf  the  ten  minutes  your  blood  will  be  tingling  down  to  your 
finger-tips,  and  your  brain  will  be  clear. 

The  best  tcmic  for  teachers  is  the  out-of-door  air.  If  you 
wish  to  be  happy  in  your  work,  if  you  wish  to  live  up  to  the 
best  that  is  in  you,  take  a  good  liberal  dose  of  my  tonic  to-day, 
to-morrow,  and  every  day  in  the  year. 


i 


L.  RouNTEKi-SMrrH 
AlUgrtttP 


Pony   Song 


Claebncx  L.  Ribgb 


Efe* 


^ 


•m. 


^s 


^ 


1 .  On     my       Ht  -  tie      po   -  ny*s  back,  How      I        like     to      ride,  In       the  pleaa  •  ant    coan  -  try    roads  With 

2.  Oh      my      )it  -tie     po   -  ny's    feet,  Click,  click,     all      the     way,       And     he    likes     to    take      me    out        A    • 


^m 


^ 


-^ 


A- 


^=^—v 


^ 


Accompaniment  iigkt  and  staccato 


S^^^^^^^i^^^i^ 


^^^^^^^m 


ij^f-^=?=^^ 


3E 


Trot-  ting    tip     and  down   the   street,  Hear    the    click  •  ing      of      his     feet,    His 
O  -  ver    hill     and  dale    we      go,    Some-  times   fast    and    some- times  slow,  Where 


Car  -   k>      by     my     side; 
rid   -  log      ev  •  *ry      day; 


*Ef 


iA^^ffR^^^^Pi^^b^^iP^=ggE 


:t: 


jK^—f—g^M^ 


pa« 


^E^ix=x=i3^ 


^=^h=h 


:Cit: 


^^^^^m 


Chorus 


Si 


^ 


^ 


Ut    >   tie     hoofs  make   mu  -    sic     tweet,     How        I        like      to       ride.         Click,      click        po  -    ay's    feet, 
mer  •    ry,      mer  -  ry,    brees  •  es      blow,     CUck,  click       all      the       way. 


^^rf^^^^i^ei 


4-        \ r  -• • 1 • « 1— • P • 0- 


^4^^z^=feE£^ 


^a^r3=^=Ei 


Ut    -    tie     hoofs      so     bright      and    neat,      Click,       click,      click,    click,    click,      Hear     my       po    -  ny's    fieet. 


=:q- 


^^^^i^^^i 


I I 


-^ 


:32z 


JL f 


t:=p: 


r^^=t^ 


»  '  i 


r       r 


t- 


-i — r- 


i 


? 
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Work  in  Clay  Modelling  dooe  bjr  Primary  Children 


The  Boy  Who  could  not  Read 

Mary  Ellerton 


'rT^\ 


^WO  years  m  school,"  mused  Miss  Hardy,  "and  not 
able  to  read  a  line!  It  is  absurd!"  She  looked 
across  the  room  to  where  Billy's  head,  with  its  mop 
of  tousled  curls,  bent  over  his  desk.  She  recalled 
her  talk  with  Billy's  father,  his  assertion  that  the  boy  was 
either  stupid  or  obstinate,  that  he  had  been  a  trial  to  his 
previous  teachers,  and  a  disappointment  to  his  parents. 
Could  she  help  him? 

Miss  Hardy's  eyes  rested  thoughtfully  on  the  boy's  bent 
head. 

"It's  a  fine  head,"  she  said,  "and  a  manly  face.  Certainly 
I  can  help  him  —  and  I  will." 

She  placed  a  primer  upon  her  desk,  and  a  box  beside  the 
primer.    Then  she  called  Billy. 

As  he  neared  the  desk,  Billy  spied  the  primer. 

"I  can't  read  in  a  new  book,"  he  said,  panic  in  his  voice. 
*I  can't  even  read  in  mv  old  one.  Really  I  can't,  Miss 
Hardy!" 

Miss  Hardy  smiled  reassurincrlv. 

"Do  you  like  to  play  games,  Billy?"  she  asked. 

"Why  —  y-e-s'm!"  Billy  answered  rather  doubtfully. 

Miss  Hardy  laid  her  hand  on  the  box. 

"There  are  thirty  soldiers  in  this  box,"  she  said.  "I  am 
gping  to  show  you  how  to  play  a  battle  game  with  them." 

She  opened  the  box  and  took  out  a  pack  of  cards.  On  each 
card  was  printed  a  simple  phonogram.*  (The  set  included 
all  the  consonants  and  short  vowel  sounds,  as  well  as  qu,  sh, 
ch,  wh,  th.) 

"Miss  Dudley  had  some  cards  like  those,"  commented 
Billy,  "but  I  never  could  learn  them  all." 

"I  call  them  soldiers,"  said  Miss  Hardy.  "Do  you  know 
the  name  of  this  one  ?  "    She  held  up  the  first  card. 

Billy  gave  the  correct  sound. 

"That  is  your  soldier,"  said  Miss  Hardy.  "And  this  is 
the  line  of  battle."  She  drew  a  chalk  line  across  her  desk 
blotter. 

Billy's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  placed  the  soldier  on  his  side 
of  the  line. 

He  named  five  cards  in  succession  correctly,  but  on  the 
sixth  he  failed. 

"That  is  my  soldier,"  said  Miss  Hardy,"  and  placed  it  on 
her  side  of  the  line. 

Billy  set  his  lips  firmly. 

"You  won't  get  many  more,"  he  said.  And  so  it  proved, 
for  when  the  pack  was  gone,  Billy  had  twenty-four  soldiers 
and  Miss  Hardy  had  only  six. 


"Now  the  battle  begms,"  said  Miss  Hardy.  "I  shall  try 
to  get  your  soldiers,  and  you  may  try  to  get  mine.  If  you 
fail  to  name  any  one  of  your  soldiers  I  may  point  out,  I 
get  him,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  can  name  any  one  of 
my  soldiers,  you  get  him." 

The  battle  waged  furiously  for  five  minutes,  and  ended  in 
victory  for  Billy. 

"That's  a  great  game!"  said  Billy,  as  Miss  Hardy  gathered 
up  the  cards.    "I'd  like  another." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Miss  Hardy,  smiling. 

Each  day  for  a  week,  Miss  Hardy  and  Billy  played  the  game, 
and  each  day  the  battle  was  shorter. 

Then  Miss  Hardy  varied  the  game.  She  showed  Billy  how 
to  make  words  by  blending  the  sounds  —  like  c-a-t,  cat;  r-u-n, 
run;  p-i-n,  pin,  etc. 

Then  she  divided  the  cards  equally. 

"If  any  one  of  my  cards  will  help  you  to  make  a  word,  you 
may  have  it,"  she  said.  "But  if  you  fail  on  any  word  I  may 
make  from  your  cards,  you  lose  them." 

This  was  a  harder  game,  but  in  a  week's  time  Billy  won. 

Then  one  day  when  Miss  Hardy  opened  the  box,  Billy  saw 
two  big  new  cards  in  it. 

Miss  Hardy  took  them  out  and  laid  them  on  the  desk. 

"I  call  these  the  two  generals,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  you 
can  tell  me  their  names." 

"*I  can,'  and  *I  see,'"  said  Billy,  promptly. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  know  the  generals,"  said  Miss 
Hardy.  "That  will  make  the  game  more  interesting.  Now 
I  will  take  one  general,  and  you  the  other.  You  may  try  to 
capture  my  general,  and  I  shall  try  to  capture  yours.  The 
way  to  do  it  is  this.  Make  a  word  with  three  or  more  of  your 
caids,  place  the  word  after  my  big  card  (use  "a"  or  "the" 
if  you  need  it),  then  if  you  have  made  a  story,  your  soldiers 
will  have  captured  my  general.  Of  course  I  shall  try  to  get 
your  general  in  the  same  way.  And  I  may  get  my  general 
back  again  if  you  cannot  tell  me  the  stor>^  I  make  with  him. 
Now,  the  battle  is  on!    You  may  have  the  first  shot." 

Billy  set  to  work  with  shining  eyes.  Every  story  he  niade 
Miss  Hardy  printed  in  a  blank  book,  which  Billy  proudly 
carried  to  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Before  the  game  began,  on  the  next  day,  Billy  read  all  the 
stories  in  his  blank  book.  Then  came  the  battle  game  again. 
Miss  Hardy  had  retired  one  general  and  introduced  a  new 
one,  "I  have."     Billy  struggled  manfully,  but  was  defeated. 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  that  blinked  hard  to  keep 
back  the  tears,  Billy  went  to  his  seat. 

At  the  close  of  school  Billy  came  to  Miss  Hardy's  desk. 

"If  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the  new  general  we  are  to 
have,"' he  said,  "I'll  beat  you  to-morrj^^' ^^  VnOOQlC 
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Right  gladly  Miss  Hardy  gave  the  desired  information. 

On  the  followmg  day  Billy  created  great  havoc  in  the 
camp  of  his  enemy,  and  went  to  his  seat  victorious.  Rejoic- 
ing in  the  success  of  her  scheme,  Miss  Hardy  again  played 
traitor,  and  strengthened  the  position  of  the  enemy  by  print- 
ing the  name  of  the  new  general  in  the  blank  book.  She  was 
much  pleased  when  Bifiy  asked  permission  to  carry  the 
blank  book  home. 

Then  Miss  Hardy  began  to  quietly  introduce  words  and 
phrases  from  the  despised  primer.  They  had  word  games 
as  they  had  had  sound  games  at  first. 

Then  one  day  Miss  Hardy  gave  Billy  the  box  of  ^ords  and 
the  primer,  and  told  him  to  see  if  he  could  match  any  of  the 
words.  Billy  worked  diligently  for  some  time,  then  he 
stopped  and  turned  the  pages  over  slowly. 

Miss  Hardy  watched  him  with  breathless  interest. 

At  last  Billy  rose  and  hurried  to  her  desk,  with  shining  face. 

"I  can  read  in  this  book,  Miss  Hardy,"  he  cried,  trium- 
phantly. "It's  easy!  Just  listen!"  And  he  read  the  first 
three  pages  without  a  halt. 

When  he  paused  for  breath.  Miss  Hardy,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  clasped  both  boy  and  book  in  her  arms. 

And  so  ended  Billy's  difficulty  with  reading. 


Methods  of  Presenting  Phonics 

Alice  Ingham 

THE  teaching  of  reading  presents  three  aspects  to  the 
primary  teacher.  It  is  essential  that  the  diild  readily 
grasp  die  thought  of  the  printed  sentence;  he  must 
be  able  to  express  the  sentence  orally  so  that  the 
thought  is  well  interpreted  to  the  listener;  and  he  must  be- 
come master  of  the  mechanical  symbols  of  reading  so  that  in 
the  future  he  may  be  able  to  work  independently. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  latter  problem 
and  try  to  show  a  natural  and  pedagogical  method  of  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  phonetic  values  during  the  first  year  of 
school.  While  the  teaching  of  phonics  is  very  essential,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  primary  school.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  every 
child  can  master  the  word  through  the  phonetic  method. 
Some  children  are  quite  imable  to  do  this,  just  as  a  few  are 
monotones  in  singing.  Such  pupils  may  be  quite  apt  in 
learning  to  read  by  the  word  and  sentence  methods.  There- 
fore the  teacher  should  not  expect  any  one  method  to  fit  all 
children,  but  should  approach  each  child  in  the  way  most 
suited  to  his  comprehension. 

Understanding  dien  that  the  phonetic  drill  is  a  means  to  an 
end  and  not  to  be  \mduly  emphasized,  let  us  consider  how 
we  may  best  develop  phonics  in  the  first  grade.  During  the 
first  few  weeks  of  school,  no  formal  lessons  should  be  given, 
as  the  child  will  be  fully  occupied  with  the  sentences  and 
words  which  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  reading  lessons. 
What  these  sentences  and  words  are  to  be,  depends  upon  the 
vocabulary  of  the  text-book  to  be  used. 

However,  a  phonetic  game  may  be  introduced  quite  early 
as  it  prepares  the  child  to  recognize  a  word  when  it  is  sepa- 
rated into  sounds.    The  teacher  tells  her  class: 

"Sh-u-t  the  d-oo-r." 

"R-ing  a  b-e-U." 

**T-ou-ch  y-ou-r  n-o-s-e,"  etc. 

This  game  is  very  enjoyable,  a  great  variety  of  action  may 
be  introduced,  and  the  pupils  are  thus  prepared  for  the  idea 
that  a  word  is  capable  of  being  separated  into  sounds. 

After  a  small  vocabulary  has  been  learned,  the  teacher  takes 
some  word  known  to  the  children,  for  example  see,  and  pro- 
noimces  it  slowly,  pointing  to  s  and  ee.  She  asks  for  the  very 
first  sound  in  the  word  which  some  child  will  recognize.  She 
then  asks  the  children  to  show  the  letter  that  said  s-s-s. 

The  teacher  then  tells  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who  went 
to  the  coimtry  one  summer.  He  begged  so  hard  that  one 
day  his  mother  let  him  take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and 
play  in  his  bare  feet.  As  he  was  nmning  in  the  tall  grass,  he 
heard  a  sound  s-s-s,  which  made  him  jump  aside.  He  saw 
that  he  had  almost  stepped  on  a  little  snake  and  it  was  hiss- 
ing at  him,  s-s-s. 


Now  this  letter  (showing  a  card  with  S  s  printed  on  it), 
makes  a  noise  just  like  that  the  snake  made,  s-s-s. 

This  card  is  shown  to  the  children  daily,  the  teacher  ask- 
ing, as  she  shows  a  card  on  which  the  word  see  is  printed. 

"What  stands  for  see? 

The  children  reply,  "5  (sounding  not  naming  the  letter) 
stands  for  see,"  Then  the  teacher  shows  the  other  side  of 
the  card  on  which  is  printed  5,  s. 

If  the  children  have  learned  the  word  can,  the  sound  of  c 
should  be  introduced  in  the  same  manner.  A  story  could  be 
told  of  a  little  boy  who  was  very  greedy,  and  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  warnings,  would  eat  too  fast  One  day  she  pre- 
pared fish  for  lunch,  and  the  little  boy  forgot  to  eat  slowly. 
He  ate  so  fast  that  he  choked  on  a  fish  bone  and  made  a 
noise  like  this  c-c-c,  (giving  the  hard  sound  of  c.) 

In  the  daily  driU,  showing  a  card  with  can  printed  on  it, 
the  teacher  asks,  "What  stands  for  can?"  and  the  children 
answer,  "C  stands  for  can"  She  reverses  the  card  on  which 
is  printed  C,  c. 

No  new  sound  should  be  introduced  until  the  child  has 
learned  a  word  with  the  given  sound  at  the  beginning.  The 
order  in  which  the  consonants  are  taught,  depends  upon  the 
words  which  the  children  have  learned  and  the  teacher  may 
use  her  originality  in  telling  stories  to  fit  the  sounds. 

The  sound  of  r  might  be  learned  from  the  word  run  and  a 
story  could  be  told  of  a  little  boy  who  saved  a  bone  to  feed 
to  his  dog.    As  the  dog  was  eating,  he  growled,  r-r-r. 

The  sound  of  /  could  be  developed  from  the  word  Frank 
and  soimds  like  kitty  when  she  is  angry  at  a  dog.  She  ruffles 
up  her  coat  and  says/-//. 

G  (hard  sound)  comes  from  the  word  go,  A  little  city  boy 
was  visiting  in  the  coimtry  and  he  did  not  sleep  very  well 
the  first  night,  for  he  heard  so  many  noises  like  this,  g-g-g 
(hard  sound).  The  next  day  he  learned  that  some  frogs  in  a 
pond  nearby  were  making  the  noise. 

B  stands  for  Baby.  The  sound  is  like  water  bubbling 
from  a  bottle  which  has  tipped  over. 

D  stands  for  do,  A  little  boy  bought  a  pair  of  doves  and 
his  father  helped  him  make  a  little  house  for  them.  The 
doves  talked  to  each  other  like  this,  d-d-d. 

H  stands  for  have.  James  and  his  dog  were  playing  to- 
gether. James  ran  round  and  round  the  house  and  the  dog 
ran  after  him.  At  last  he  caught  James,  but  he  was  so  tired 
that  he  kept  panting  like  this,  h-h-h, 

1  cannot  think  of  any  sound  in  nature  to  represent  j,  so 
the  children  get  the  sound  from  the  word  jump. 

L  stands  for  like  or  any  other  word  the  teacher  may  choose. 
The  sound  is  like  the  little  song  one  hears  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  softly  through  the  telegraph  wires,  /  /-/. 

M  stands  for  morning,  James  went  to  visit  his  grand- 
father on  a  farm.  Out  in  the  pasture  were  a  bossy  cow  and 
her  calf.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  calf  rew"  to  be  so  large  that 
it  was  taken  away  from  its  mother.  The  poor  mother  kept 
calling  to  her  baby,  m-m-m. 

The  next  day  the  story  could  be  repeated  with  the  addition 
—  "The  little  calf  cried  too,  and  called  to  its  mother  n-n-n." 
The  n  sound  could  be  associated  with  such  a  word  as  nest. 

P  stands  for  preUy,  When  James  was  ready  to  leave  the 
farm,  his  grandfather  took  him  to  the  train  in  his  big  wagon. 
In  the  distance,  they  could  hear  a  sound,  p  p-p,  and  soon 
they  saw  the  train  coming  around  the  hill.  It  stopped  and 
.  James  went  on  board.  He  waved  good-by  to  his  grandfather 
and  the  engine  commenced  to  puff,  p-p-p,  James  was  sorry 
to  leave  the  farm,  but  he  will  go  back  again  next  simmier. 

Q  is  learned  quite  late,  as  it  cannot  be  introduced  until  some 
word  like  quack  or  queer  has  been  learned.  Then  the  chil- 
dren are  told  that  q  would  be  like  a  little  dumb  boy  if  he  were 
alone.  He  would  not  be  able  to  speak  at  all  without  his 
little  brother  «,  so  he  always  takes  u  along.  When  they  speak 
together  they  always  say  qu  (the  teacher  giving  the  soxmd). 

T  stands  for  to.  James  had  a  little  watch  given  to  him  on 
his  birthday.  He  was  very  proud  of  it,  and  often  he  would 
take  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  listen  while  it  said  /-/-/. 

W  stands  for  with.  The  wind  makes  a  sound  like  it  when 
it  is  blowing  through  the  trees  and  says  —  (soxmding  the 
letter), 

V  stands  for  very  and  mother's  sewing  machine  mak^ja 
sound  like  it  when  she  is  making  Baby's  little  dresses.j) 
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Y  stands  for  ydUnv.  After  the  dass  have  learned  the 
sounds  of  i,  they  may  be  told  that  y  sometimes  likes  to  play 
that  he  is  i  and  makes  the  same  soimd 

Z  buzzes  like  a  bee,  z  z-z. 

The  consonants  may  be  taught  in  any  order  that  seems  best 
to  the  teacher.  It  is  best  to  teach  the  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels  first.  The  soimd  of  a  short  is  associated  with  the 
word  aw.    Any  other  word  would  do  just  as  well. 

In  connection  with  this  sound,  the  Bible  parable  of  the 
"Ninety  and  Nine"  could  be  reverentiy  told.  The  story 
of  the  poor  littie  lost  lamb  is  one  of  surpassing  interest  to 
the  children.  Its  cry  of  distress,  a-a-a,  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance at  first  and  is  repeated  louder  as  the  Gkxxi  Shepherd 
comes  nearer.  The  lesson  closes  with  the  story,  but  the 
next  day  a  card  is  displayed  with  the  question,  "What  did 
the  littie  Iamb  say  when  it  was  lost?"  The  pupils  answer 
with  the  appropriate  sound. 

{To  be  continued) 


Physical   Culture 

Frieda  Norma  Brettschneider 
"Motion  is  life;  apathy  is  death." 

IF  the  physical  culture  lesson  were  as  important  a  part 
of  our  program  as  reading,  what  a  decided  improve- 
ment we  should  note  throughout  the  grades. 
Mental  development  cannot  attain  its  highest  standard 
without  physical  training. 

Let  us  introduce  a  regular  graded  course  of  physical  exer- 
cises and  strive  for  health  perfection  as  well  as  for  skill  in 
arithmetic. 

It  is  advisable  to  procure  one  of  the  many  good  books  on 
the  subject.  After  giving  the  lesson,  one  can  vary  it  from 
day  to  day  by  using  some  of  the  following: 

For  the  building  of  vitality  the  following  breathing  exer- 
cises are  beneficial.  We  close  our  doors  and  windows,  sit 
still,  and  then  wonder  why  we  do  not  possess  the  ambition 
and  strength  that  we  ought  to  have.  Open  doors  and 
windows  wide.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  a  draft;  it  is  only  a 
littie  more  of  the  life-giving  oxygen  and  a  treat  for  the  lungs. 
Space  pupils  well  and  insist  on  a  good  standing  position. 
Have  them  imitate  waves  by  sa)ring  sh  softiy,  gradually  in- 


creasing the  volimie,  then  slowly  decreasing.  In  the  same 
manner  imitate  the  winds  (05),  the  bees  (z),  and  surprises  (oh). 
Stoop  to  the  floor,  pick  flowers  and  inhale  their  perfume. 

Inhale  rising  on  toes,  exhale  on  sinking.  Inhale  while 
teacher  sings  up  the  scale,  pupils  exhale  while  teacher  sings 
down. 

Imitate  rh3rthmically  to  music,  or  without,  the  following: 
Driving  to  the  country,  climbing  trees,  picking  apples,  blowing 
horns,  playing  organs,  pianos,  violins  and  trombones,  falling 
leaves,  dandng  snowflakes,  throwing  baUs,  washing  faces 
and  hands,  treading  machines,  sweeping  floors,  cutting 
cloth,  washing  clothes,  painting  houses,  rowing,  mowing, 
swinging,  raking,  hoeing,  shoveling,  pumping  water,  sowing 
seeds,  shaking   rugs,  beating  carpets,  churning  butter,  etc. 

Place  a  book  in  each  hand.  Extend  outward  from  Moul- 
ders. Rest  on  shoulders.  Right,  left,  both,  alternate. 
Extend  outward  from  hips.  Rest  on  hips.  Right,  left, 
both,  alternate.  Extend  downward  from  hips.  Rest  on 
hips.  Right,  left,  both,  alternate.  Extend  forward  from 
hips.  Rest  on  hips.  '  Right,  left,  both,  alternate.  Extend 
backward  from  hips.     Rest  on  hips. 

Right,  left,  both,  alternate.  Extend  upward  from  hip. 
Rest  on  hips.  Right,  left,  both,  alternate..  Place  both 
books  in  one  hand  and  repeat  as  above.  Have  both  hands 
grasp  one  book  placed  on  top  of  the  other  and  repeat  as  above. 

Repeat  as  above  extending  right  and  left  foot. 

Raise  books  as  high  as  possible,  place  on  floor  and  restore 
to  hips.  Swing  books  right  and  left,  swinging  right  foot  over 
left,  and  left  over  right  at  the  same  time. 

Have  them  form  two  large  circles  around  the  room,  one 
inside  the  other.  Skip  in  opposite  directions.  Extend 
arms  at  sides  level  with  shoulders,  sway  from  side  to  side  as 
they  skip  around.  Increase  the  speed,  then  decrease  and 
return  to  the  one  large  circle.  Have  one  child  step  out  of  the 
circle  and  hold  a  stick  some  distance  above  the  floor  and 
have  each  child  jump  over  the  stick  as  they  run. 

Join  hands,  march  for  four  counts,  kneel  for  four,  etc. 
Have  girls  and  boys  form  separate  circles.  Dance  by  throw- 
ing right  foot  across  left,  left  across  right,  throwing  arms  in 
the  same  direction.    Dance  to  seats. 

Perform  all  exercises  until  you  experience  a  slight  feeling  of 
fatigue.  Note  the  exhilarating  effect  in  the  way  they  resume 
their  work.    Try  it. 


MONTH  BY  MONTH   PICTURE  LESSONS 


A  Fascinating  Tale 

(Painting  by  Henriette  Ronner) 

Jennie  Ellis  Keysor 

THE  personality  of  the  painter  of  our  supplement  this 
month  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Henriette  Ronner 
was  a  Belgian  and  belongs  to  our  own  time.  Besides 
being  the  "cat  painter"  of  all  time  she  was  a  de- 
voted wife  and  an  enthusiastic  mother.  She  came  of  genera- 
tions of  artists  and  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  she  began  serious 
self-training  in  the  use  of  oil  colors.  On  her  eleventh  birth- 
day her  father,  who  was  blind,  made  her  a  present  of  an  easel 
and  set  her  most  rigorous  tasks  in  her  art,  allowing  her  less 
than  two  hours  a  day  for  recreation.  Unfortunately  her 
mother  was  dead,  so  she  missed  the  softening  influence  of  a 
mother's  care. 

The  art  work  of  her  earlier  years  was  like  that  of  many 
another  young  artist,  miscellaneous  subjects  painted  with  en- 
thusiasm —  just  trying  her  wings,  as  it  were.  Then  came 
what  we  may  call  her  second  period,  when  she  painted  dogs 
as  the  genuine  lover  of  these  dumb  friends  of  man.  In  her 
devotion  to  dumb  animals  and  in  her  skill  in  portraying  them 
she  reminds  us  of  that  great  master,  Rosa  Bonheur.  Her 
third  period  lasted  thirty  years  and  gave  us  those  cat  pictures 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  lazy  heaviness  of  the  mature 
creature  to  the  friskiness  of  the  kitten.  Her  cats  were  usually 
from  high  life  —  cats  well  groomed,  well-fed  and  contented 
with  their  lot.  The  Angora,  with  its  long  silky  hair  and  other 
attractive  points,  was  her  especial  delight  among  cat  subjects. 


In  1877,  she  was  decorated  by  the  king  of  the  Belgians  with 
the  order  of  Leopold,  a  most  unusual  honor  for  a  woman, 
again  reminding  us  of  the  day  when  Empress  Eugenie  stole 
into  Rosa  Bonheur's  presence  and  pinned  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France  on  her  jacket. 

In  our  picture  we  have  both  the  sobriety  of  the  older  cat  and 
the  nervous  interest  of  the  kitten  represented  as  this  Tah  is 
pursued  not  perused.  I  can  imagine  no  picture  that  would 
more  readily  loosen  children's  tongues  than  this.  The  cause 
of  the  cat-excitement  will  amuse  almost  any  child.  The 
readiness  to  play  with  the  moving  tail  on  the  part  of  the  kit- 
tens and  the  projected  spring  of  the  mother  cat  will  both 
prove  interesting  subjects  of  talk  between  teacher  and  pupils. 
Children  will  enjoy  speculating  on  the  room  in  which  this 
action  takes  place.  They  will  quite  readily  decide  that  it  is 
a  library.  The  desk  and  the  books  will  be  unmistakable 
leading  strings  to  this  decision. 

Children  may  l)e  easily  led  to  relate  similar  experience 
with  mice  and  cats,  and  so  what  pretends  to  be  an  art  lesson 
will  also  prove  a  valuable  language  lesson.  The  punning  use 
of  the  word  "tale"  may  be  seized  upon  to  illustrate  the  many 
words  in  our  language  so  used,  that  is,  pronounced  alike  but 
spelled  differentiy  with  different  meanings.  At  the  same  time 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "pun*'  could  be  explained.  While 
it  is  not  a  high  form  of  wit  yet  the  pupil  in  after  life  should  be 
able  to  recognize  puns.  The  writer  remembefrs  having  to 
explain  quite  carefully  this  term  to  a  high  school  student 
studying  Shakespeare  and  he  was  not  a  dull  ^bW(yt^^^Pp^> 
means.  Digitized  by  VrrOOQTC 
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Rose-Mary     I 

Alice  E.  Allen 
She  Begins  School 

MARY  ran  from  the  bam.    Rose  ran  from  the  porch. 
At  the  woodpile  they  met.     Before  Mary  could  say 
the  words  on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  Rose  clapped  a 
hand   over  her  mouth   and  half  dragged  her  to 
a  seat  on  a  large  stick  of  wood. 

**Now,"  she  cried,  throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  "What 
did  he  say?'* 

"Father  said,"  gasped  Mary,  "that  one  of  us  could  go." 

"One  of  us?"  In  her  excitement  Rose  sprang  up  and 
shook  Mary.     "Did  you  say  one  of  us,  Mary  Dawson?" 

Mary  nodded. 

"I  can't'  help  it,  Rose,"  she  cried.  "I  did  the  best  I  could. 
But  Father  was  so  cross.  You  can  go  —  I  don't  care  a  single 
mite  about  it.  I'll  stay  home  and  help  C}Tithy  in  the  house 
and  Father  and  Jake  and  the  boys  outdoors.  I'll  jio  your 
part  and  mine,  too." 

"Mary  Dawson,"  said  Rose  solemnly,  "who  ever  heard 
of  one  twin  going  to  school  and  learning  things,  and  the  other 
one  staying  home  and  knowing  nothing?  No,  if  one  of  us 
can't  go,  neither  can  the  other.  And  Father  knew  it  all  the 
time.  Oh  dear,  did  you  tell  him  we'd  get  up  early  and  help 
Cynthy?" 

Mary  nodded  and  a  great  tear  hopped  off  the  end  of  her 
nose. 

"He  said  only  one  of  us  could  go,"  she  said. 

"Did  you  say  we'd  ride  Old  Fan  to  the  village  and  back 
every  single  day?" 

"One  of  us,"  began  Mary. 

"Oh  dear!"  cried  Rose,  while  a  tear  half-way  down  her 
cheek  got  lost  in  a  dimple  which  came  out  unexpectedly, 
*'you  make  me  think  of  the  girl  in  Mother's  verse-book  who 
kept  s&ying  *  We  are  seven.'  But  did  you  tell  Father  'bout 
the  letters  coming  from  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Rose  and  how 
they  both  said  we  must  begin  school?" 

"That  made  Father  angrier  than  anything,"  said  Mary. 
"He  said  Aunt  Rose  was  our  aimt  on  his  side  and  you  were 
named  for  her  and  she  could  educate  you  if  she  had  a  mind 
to,  and  Aunt  Mary  was  our  aunt  on  Mother's  side  and  I  was 
named  for  her  and  she  could  educate  me  —  she  had  plenty  of 
money.  Then  I  told  him  that  we'd  earned  ten  whole  dollars 
our  own  selves  and  he  said  that  would  about  pay  for  books 
and  schooling  for  one  of  us  —  and  for  one  of  us  to  take  it  and 
go  on  to  school,  if  we  wanted  to." 

"Mary,"  said  Rose,  "did  —  did  Father  say  which  one?" 

"I  asked  him,"  said  Mary,  "and  he  said  so  long  as  he 
couldn't  tell  one  of  us  from  the  other,  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  to  him — what  is  it?" 

For  Rose  was  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  grass  screaming 
w  ith  laughter. 

"Oh  Mary  Contrary  Dawson,"  she  cried,  "come  on  — 
come  on  quick!"  She  got  to  her  feet, grasped  Mary  by  the 
hand,  and  hurried  her  along  over  the  grass  to  the  house. 
She  didn't  stop  there  but  dragged  her  up  stairs  to  their  own 


little  room  under  the  eaves.     Before  the  small  mirror  which 
hung  in  the  angle,  she  paused. 
"Look!"  she  cried. 

Both  twins  looked  into  the  mirror,  then  turned  and  stared 
breathlessly  at  each  other.  If  each  had  still  been  gazing 
into  the  mirror  she  couldn't  have  seen  there  a  better  copy  of 
herself. 

Mary  was  as  like  Rose  as  one  nodding  pansy  is  like  an- 
other. Rose  had  long  light  hair  parted  primly  and  braided 
in  two  braids.  So  had  Mary.  Rose  had  big  blue  eyes  with 
twinkles  in  them.  So  had  Mary,  only  with  fewer  twinkles. 
Rose  had  a  small  tum-up-at-the-comers  mouth.  So  had 
Mary.  Rose  had  a  dimple  in  her  left  cheek.  So  had  Mary, 
only  her  dimple  was  slower  about  coming  than  Rose's.  Rose 
had  a  funny  dab  of  a  nose.     So  had  Mary. 

All  their  lives  the  Dawson  twins  had  heard  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  But  until  this  very  minute  they 
had  never  realized  quite  what  it  meant.  No  wonder  Cynthy 
and  Cynthy's  husband,  Jake,  and  the  boys,  and  even  Father, 
went  on  mistaking  Rose  for  Mary  and  Mary  for  Rose  over 
and  over  again. 

Rose  drew  a  long  breath. 

"We  can  do  it,"  3ie  said,  "for  we're  just  ex-act-ly  the  same 
even  to  the  freckles  on  our  noses.  It  all  came  to  me  in  a 
minute  when  you  said  Father  couldn't  tell  us  apart.  We'll 
both  go  to  school  in  the  village,  Mary  Dawson.  And  we'll  do 
it  this  way.  I'll  go  one  month  and  you'll  go  the  next  right 
straight  through  the  year.  I'll  teach  you  what  I  leam  and 
you'll  teach  me  what  you  leam.  Isn't  that  the  splendidest 
plan?" 

"  Ye-es,"  said  Mary,  "If  —  if  we  can,  Rosie.' 

"You're  always  if-fing,  Mary,"  cried  Rose  impatiently. 
"  Of  course  we  can  and  of  course  we  will.  We've  just  got  to 
get  an  education  and  this  is  the  only  way.  By  next  year  may  be 
you'll  get  Aunt  Mary's  leg-a-cy,  or  whatever  it  is  Father 
talks  about.  But  we'll  start  in.  Cynthy'U  make  us  some 
dresses  out  of  Mother's  things.  We'll  tell  Cynthy  all  about 
it,  of  course.     But  we  won't  need  to  tell  Father." 

"Father  said  he  didn't  want  to  hear  one  more  word  about 
it,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  he  needn't,"  said  Rose.  "We'll  have  it  for  our 
secret  —  you  and  Cynthy  and  I.  Oh,  Mary,  but  it  will  be 
fun!" 

"What'U  they  think?" 

"Who?" 

"The  children  down  t'  the  village  and  the  teacher." 

"Why,  goosie,  they  won't  know.  No  one  knows  us  in  the 
village,  Mary.  And  there  aren't  going  to  be  two  of  us  down 
there.  From  the  minute  we  begin  to  get  our  education  there'll 
be  only  one  of  us,  and  she's  — " 

"Who?"  cried  Mary,  now  almost  as  much  excited  as  her 
twin. 

"Rose-Mary  Dawson,"  chanted  Rose. 

Everything  that  possibly  could  had  tumed  golden  that 
soft  warm  September  moming.  The  com,  still  imcut,  in  the 
fields  about  the  village,  the  stubble  where  the  grain  had  been, 
the  early  apples,  the  few  hurrying  little  maple  leaves  slanting 
down  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  goldenrod  everywhere.      ^^ 
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In  the  primary  room  of  the  Sugar  River  schoolhouse,  the 
children  wriggled  and  twisted  and  buzzed  and  hummed. 
All  at  once  Polly  Ames  giggled.  A  freckled  boy  near  her 
ducked  hte  head  and  shook  with  glee.  Then  a  sudden  wave 
of  laughter  rippled  across  the  hot  room. 

"What  is  it?*»  asked  Miss  Bonnie. 

"It's  a  old  white  horse,"  cried  the  freckled  boy.  "And  I 
guess  she  wants  to  come  to  school,  Miss  Bonnie.  She's  a 
sticking  her  nose  in  the  window." 

There  was  another  ripple  of  laughter. 

"It's  my  horse,"  said  a  voice  clearly.  "And  I  'spect 
she's  lonesome  for  me." 

The  voice  belonged  to  the  little  new  girl  with  the  yellow 
braids  whom  nobody  knew. 

"Are  you  Rosemary  Dawson?"  asked  Miss  Bonnie. 

"Yes'm." 

"What  is  your  horse  doing  in  the  school  yard?" 

"You  see,"  said  Rosemary  frankly,  "it's  this  way.  I  live 
three  miles  from  here  on  the  hill.  But  I've  got  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Rose  and  C\Tithy  all  thmk 
so.  So  I'm  going  to  ride  Old  Fan  every  morning  to  school. 
I  bring  her  dinner.  But  you  see  I  hadn't  time,  this  morning, 
to  find  a  place  for  her  to  stay.     I  thought  she'd  be  all  right  — 

A  glad  whinney  from  Old  Fan  finished  Rosemar}''s  long 
Sf)eech.  And  there  she  was  stretching  her  long  white  head  in 
the  window  toward  Rosemary. 

"Tie  her  up  somewhere  where  she  won't  hear  your  voice  " 
said  Miss  Bonney  severely. 

Slowly  Rosemary  led  Old  Fan  up  the  street  —  the  same 
street  they  had  come  down  earlier  that  morning.  It  led 
across  a  bridge,  past  a  small  white  church,  on  between  neat 
houses,  till  it  joined  the  road  which  led  away  into  the  coun- 
try up  the  hills  —  home. 

When  Rosemary  came  to  this  comer,  she  drew  a  long 
breath.    Old  Fan  tugged  at  the  bridle.    She  wanted  to  go  home. 


"Deed  we'll  not  go  home,"  cried  Rosemary.  "That's  no 
way  to  get  an  education,  Fanny.  You  take  a  drink  while  I 
think  what  to  do." 

A  buggy  drawn  by  a  fat  brown  horse  came  up  to  the  water- 
ing trough.  In  the  buggy  was  an  old  man  with  white  hair 
and  shaggy  white  eyebrows. 

"Uncheck  my  horse,  will  you?"  he  said,  "and  don't  mind 
my  voice.  Doesn't  seem  to  belong  to  me.  Somebody  else 
got  mine,  maybe." 

Rosemary  looked  up.  Then  she  smiled.  The  old  man's 
eyes  were  dark  and  merry  like  a  boy's. 

"I  like  it,"  she  said.  "It  sounds  as  if  it  would  like  to 
chuckle  if  it  only  knew  how."  * 

Then  the  old  man  did  chuckle  —  the  gruflFest  kind  of  a 
chuckle. 

"Why  aren't  you  in  school?"  he  asked. 

Once  more  Rosemary  told  her  story.  "  But  I  never  thought 
of  Fanny's  looking  me  up,"  she  cried. 

"I  like  Fanny,"  said  the  old  man.  "And  I  like  Rose- 
mary Dawson.  Six  miles  a  day  to  get  an  education.  How 
long  do  you  think  you'll  stick  to  it,  ehj^" 

"Oh,  I'll  stick  to  it,"  laughed  Rosemary.     "'Deed  I  will." 

"Tell  you  what,"  cried  the  old  man.  "Just  as  long  as  you 
do,  I'll  give  Old  Fan  a  good  place  to  stay  in  my  bam  up  there." 
He  waved  his  hand  toward  a  house  and  bam  which  stood  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  just  across  the  street.  "I'm  William  Brown 
of  the  School  Board.  I've  got  a  grandson  who  isn't  as  anx- 
ious to  go  to  school  as  Rosemary  Dawson  is.  Runs  away  if 
I  don't  keep  an  eye  on  him.    Know  Billy?" 

"Has  he  got  eyes  just  like  yours?"  cried  Rosemary.  "And 
freckles?'' 

Mr.  Brown  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  —  a  big 
gruff  laugh. 

"Biggest  freckles  the  sun  ever  made,"  he  cried. 
{To  he  coniimied) 
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First  Grade  Dramatization 

Peter,  Paul  and  Espen* 

(Norwegian  Folk-Tale) 

Anne  Durr 

Supervisor  of  the  Primary  Kindergarten,  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School 

THERE  were  once  three  brothers  set  out  from  home 
to  find  their  way  through  the  woods.  Now  Peter 
and  Paul,  two  of  the  brothers,  thought  they  knew  all 
that  needed  to  be  known  and  they  were  sure  that 
they  could  do  anything  that  needed  to  be  done.  Espen  the 
third  brother  said  but  little,  and  the  others  thought  he  was  of 
no  account. 

Their  way  led  through  a  deep  wood,  where  grew  splendid 
trees  and  beautiful  flowers.  Happy  birds  flitted  from  tree 
to  tree  and  it  was  a  pleasant  place.  After  a  while  the  boys 
heard  a  stranger  sound  far  away  to  one  side. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Espen,  "I  wonder  what  that  soxmd  can 
be." 

"That,  you  silly  boy,"  said  his  brothers,  "that  is  just  a 
woodpecker  chopping  at  a  tree.  Did  you  never  hear  a 
woodpecker  before?" 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  Espen,  "but  I  wonder  just  what  it  is 
we  hear.    I  am  going  to  find  out." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Peter  and  Paul;  "come  with  us  and  don't 
stop  for  that." 

"No,"  said  Espen;  "I  am  going  to  find  out." 

So  away  he  went,  and  far  off  in  the  woods  he  found -an  axe 
chopping  away  all  by  itself. 

"Good-morning,  dear  axe,"  said  Espen.  "What  are  you 
doing  here  all  by  yourself?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  for  you  himdreds  of  years," 
said  the  axe. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Espen,  and  he  took  the  axe  and 

♦Taken  from  "For  the  .Children's  Hour."  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield.  Mass. 


tucked  it  into  his  belt  and  hurried  off  to  catch  up  with  his 
brothers.  They  had  not  gone  very  far  through  the  woods 
when  they  heard  another  strange  sound  —  tap,  tap,  tap  — 
far  away  to  one  side. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Espen,  "what  that  sound  may  be." 

"That,  you  silly  boy,"  said  his  brothers,  "that  is  just  a 
stone-cutter  picking  at  a  rock.  Did  you  never  hear  a  pick- 
axe before?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Espen,  "but  I  wonder  just  what  it  k  that 
we  hear.     I  am  going  to  find  out." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Peter  and  Paul;  "come  with  us;  we 
shall  never  get  out  of  this  wood." 

"No,"  said  Espen;  "I  am  going  to  find  out." 

So  away  he  went  and  there,  far  off  in  the  wood,  he  came  to 
a  pick-axe  tapping  at  a  rock  all  by  itself." 

"(jood-moming,  dear  pick-axe,"  said  Espen;  "what  are 
you  doing  here  all  by  yourself?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of  years  for  you," 
said  the  pick-axe. 

"Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Espen,  throwing  the  pick-axe  over 
his  shoulder  and  hurrying  on  to  catch  up  with  his  brothers. 

"Well,  what  did  you  find?"  they  asked  of  Espen.  "Was 
it  not  a  pickaxe?" 

"Yes,  it  was  a  pickaxe,"  said  Espen.  Presently  the  three 
boys  came  to  a  brook.  "I  wonder  where  this  brook  came 
from,'*  said  Espen. 

"Well,  did  you  never  see  a  brook  before?"  asked  Peter 
and  Paul. 

"Yes,"  said  Espen,  "but  I  wonder  where  it  comes  from." 

So  in  spite  of  his  brothers  laughing  at  him,  Espen  followed 
the  brook  until  it  grew  narrower  and  narrower,  and  at  last 
he  found  it  trickling  from  a  walnut-shell. 

"Well,  dear  brook,"  said  Espen,  "what  are  you  doing  here 
all  by  yourself?" 

"I  have  been  waiting  here  hundreds  of  years  for  you,' 

So  Espen  took  the  walnut-sh&^'^8^^VV^*A 
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a  bit  of  moss  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  hurried  on, 
but  Peter  and  Paul  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  him.  They 
had  come  to  the  city  where  the  kmg  lived.  It  happened  that 
in  front  of  the  king's  palace  was  a  tree  that  had  grown  so  large 
and  made  the  palace  so  shady  and  gloomy,  that  the  king 
wished  it  cut  down,  But,  strange  to  say,  every  time  one  of 
its  branches  was  cut  off  another  grew  in  its  place.  So  in- 
stead of  growing  smaller,  the  tree  grew  larger,  and  the  king 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  whoever  could  cut  it  down. 

Many  people  had  tried  and  had  failed,  and  at  last  the  King 
decreed  that  whoever  tried  and  failed  should  be  sent  away 
to  a  very  distant  island,  never  to  return.  The  palace  was 
on  a  high  hill,  and  every  drop  of  water  the  King  needed  had 
to  be  carried  up  the  hill.  The  king  said  he  would  give  half 
his  kingdom  to  whoever  would  cut  down  the  tree  and  dig  a 
well.  Many  people  had  tried  to  dig  the  well  and  cut  down 
the  tree,  but  they  all  had  failed  and  the  king  had  sent  them 
off  to   his  distant  island. 

At  last  came  Peter  and  Paul,  the  brothers  who  thought 
they  knew  everything  in  the  word.  They  were  sure  they 
Could  cut  down  the  tree  and  dig  the  well,  but  they  also,  failed, 
and  they  were  sent  off  to  the  island  to  stay  always.  Then 
along  came  Espen,  and  he,  too,  wished  to  try. 

"  Oh,  see  your  poor  brokers! "  cried  all  the  people.  "You 
must  not  try. ' 

"I  will  try,"  said  Espen 

So  he  took  his  axe  from  his  belt  and  said  to  it:  **Chop 
away,  my  axe." 

And  the  axe  chopped  and  chopped  away  until,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  tree  was  down. 

Then  he  took  the  pickaxe,  put  it  in  the  hard  rock  and  said: 
"Dig  away,  my  pickaxe." 

In  a  little  while  the  pickaxe  had  dug  a  great,  deep  hole. 
Then  Espen  took  out  his  walnut  shell,  pulled  out  the  moss 
and  dropped  it  far  down  into  the  ground.  In  a  minute  the 
water  bubbled  up  as  high  as  a  fountain,  and  there  was  a 
splendid  spring  with  all  the  water  that  was  needed  for  the 
palace. 

So  the  foolish  Espen,  whom  no  one  thought  to  be  of  much 
account,  had  done  what  no  other  had  done;  and  the  king 
gave  him  half  his  kmgdom. 

Dramatization 

Act  I 


Scene  I  — The  Forest 

Character; 
Peter 
Pau 
Espen 

Children  for  Trees 
Chi  dren  Lying  on  the  Floor  for  the  Brook 

Scene  II  —  The  King's  Yard 

Characters 
Espen 
The  King 
Observers 
Child  for  the  Tree 

This  story  is  a  favorite  for  dramatization  in  the  first  grade. 
The  conversation  is  simple  and  dramatic.  The  characters 
are  few  and  yet  there  is  work  for  all.  The  scenes  appeal  to 
the  outdoor  life  of  the  child.  The  miraculous  cuttmg  of  the 
tree  and  digging  the  well  satisfy  the  child^s  craving  for  the 
supernatural.     The  echo  of  this  story  is  in  the  child  itself. 

When  we  stop  to  analyze  the  stor)-  we  find  it  has  a  living 
truth  to  impart  and  does  it  in  a  classic  child-like  way.  The 
characters  are  companionable.  The  story  does  not  force  an 
interpretation  on  the  child,  but  with  his  development  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  ethical  teaching  becomes  a  guiding 
star  in  his  life.  The  story  has  dramatic  simplicity  and  variety 
of  scene  and  action. 

The  touch  of  the  supernatural  allies  it  with  the  great  mys- 
terious still  about  us.  Espen,  the  thinking  man,  the  dis- 
coverer of  truth,  the  investigator,  is  our  inventor,  using  natural 
forces  which  have  surrounded  mankind  and  waited  for  an 
Espen  for  hundreds  of  years. 


Blunder  and  the  Wishing  Gate 

Caroline  Hagar 

(Dramatized  from  the  story  by  Louise  E.  Chollet) 


Characters 


Goblin 

Goblin's  Cook 
South  Wind 


Blunder  Owl 

Fairy  Godmother  Chipmunk 

Mother  ^  Frog 

Sister  Jack  O'  Lantern 

Child  for  Crow  Child  for  Water  Sprite 

Blunder    How  I  wish  I  had  a  pair  of  Shetland  ponies! 

Sister  You  could  have  them  if  you  could  find  the  wishing 
gate. 

Blunder    What  is  the  wishing  gate  ? 

Sister  It  is  just  an  old  stile  in  a  field.  You  sit  on  it  and 
wish  and  then  you  get  your  wnsh. 

Blunder  But  there  are  ever  so  many  old  stiles.  How 
would  anyone  know  which  was  the  right  one? 

Sister    Only  your  fairy  godmother  could  tell  you  that. 

Blunder  Here  she  comes  now.  (Enter  fairy  godmother) 
I'll  ask  her.  Godmother,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  Will 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  wishing  gate  ?  I  do  so  want  a  pair 
of  Shetland  ponies. 

Godtnother  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  it  is,  that  is  against 
fairy  rules.  I  can  tell  you  how  to  find  it,  however.  Go 
along  the  road  and  ask  the  first  owl  you  see. 

Blunder  (starting  off)     Oh  thank  you,  godmother. 

Godtnother  (calling  alter  him)  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  him. 
Be  sure  you  don't  pass  him  by. 

Blunder  I  won't,  godmother.  (He  goes  on  and  passes 
hy  first  owl  asleep  in  a  tree  (child)  and  comes  to  a  place  where 
the  road  forks  (aisles). 

Blunder  (standing  still)  Now  which  way  shall  I  go  ?  Shall 
I  turn  to  the  right  or  keep  straight  on  ?  (Owl  in  a  tree  over- 
head nods  his  Jiead.)  (Second  Child)  There  is  an  owl.  The 
first  one  I  have  seen.  I  am  afraid  to  wake  him.  Good  Mr. 
Owl,  will  you  please  show  me  the  way  to  the  Wishing  Gate? 

Owl  (starting  up)  Who!  What's  that  ?  Have  you  brought 
me  a  frog? 

•Blunder  No,  sir,  I  did  not  know  you  would  like  one.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Wishing  Gate  ? 

Owl    (angrily)    Wishing    Gate!    Wishing    Gate!    How 
dare  you  disturb  me  for  such  a  thing  as  that?    Follow  yoiitp 
nose,  sir!    Follow  your  nose!     (Owl  falls  asleep,)  ^^ 
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Blunder  How  can  I  follow  my  nose?  It  will  go  which- 
ever way  my  legs  do.  (Chipmunk  comes  dcwn  the  path,  sees 
Blunder  and  stops  with  a  little  squeak,) 

Blunder  Good  Mrs.  Chipmunk,  can  you  tell  me  the  way 
to  the  Wishing  Gate? 

Chipmunk  I  can't  sir,  truly.  I  work  so  hard  taking  care 
of  my  babies  and  getting  in  nuts  that  I  have  little  time  to  visit 
anywhere.  But  if  you  will  follow  the  brook  you  will  find  an 
old  water  sprite  under  a  stone.  I  think  he  can  tell  you  the 
way.  (Chipmunk  runs  off.  Blunder  goes  on  and  passes 
child  hidden  behind  a  chair  for  the  water  sprite,) 

Blunder  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  I  can't  find  him. 
(He  comes  to  frog.) 

Blunder  Mr.  Frog,  can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the  Wish- 
ing Gate? 


Frog  I  cannot,  sir;  keep  on  and  you  will  pass  an  old  crow 
in  a  tall  pine  tree.  I  am  sure  he  can  tell  you,  for  he  flies  every- 
where.    (Frog  hops  off,) 

Blunder  I  don't  know  where  the  pine  is.  I  am  sure  I 
can  never  find  it.  (He  goes  on  and  sits  dcwn  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree  where  the  crow  is  without  seeing  him.  (Child  standing 
in  a  chair.)    Along  comes  elf) 

Blunder  Mr.  Elf,  do  you  know  the  way  to  the  Wishing 
Gate? 

Elf  No,  but  if  you  will  keep  on  this  way,  you  will  meet 
the  dream]  man.  He  has  a  bag  of  dreams  on  his  back.  If 
anyone  can  tell  you  the  way  he  can.     (Elf  runs  off,) 

Blunder    But  how  can  I  find  him? 

Elf  (calling  back)  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  unless  you  look 
for  him.  (Blunder  goes  on  past  tlie  dream  man  asleep  and 
comes  to  J ack-o^ -Lantern.) 

Blunder  Jack-o'-Lantem,  can  you  show  me  the  way  to  the 
Wishing  Gate? 

J ack'O^ 'Lantern  With  pleasure.  Now  follow  me  close. 
(Blunder  follows  him  and  falls  down  in  hole,) 

Jack  (flying  off)     I  say,  the  Wishing  Gate  is  not  down  there. 

Blunder  (getting  up  and  speaking  angrily)  I  don't  know 
where  it  is.     I  can't  find  it.     I  shall  go  straight  home. 

JcLck  (merrily)  That  is  not  my  fault.  (He  dances  out  of 
sight,) 

(Blunder  faUs  into  wood  goblin^ s  house.  Knocks  down  pots 
and  pans  and  frightens  wood  goblin^ s  cook.  (House  made  of 
chairs.     Wood  goblin  asleep  on  two  chairs,)    Goblin  starts  up.) 

Goblin  What's  that?  WTiat's  all  that  noise?  (He 
starts  downstairs,)     (Off  of  chairs,)  i 

Goblin* s  Cook  (^wringing  her  hands)  Quick-!  Quick! 
Hide!    The  goblin  is  coming. 


Blunder    I  don't  know  where  to  hide. 

Cook    Hide  in  the  closet. 

Blunder    I  don't  know  where  it  is. 

Cook  Put  on  the  shoes  in  the  next  room,  they  will  take 
you  up  the  chimney. 

Blunder  I  don't  know  where  they  are.  I  can't  find  them. 
(Blunder  rushes  around,  but  can  find  nothing.) 

Cook  Here  they  are.  (Gives  him  a  pair  of  slippers  or 
rubbers.)  Put  them  on  quick.  My  Master  will  make  you 
into  a  pie  if  he  finds  you. 

Blunder  I  can't  get  them  on.  (Clump,  clump.  Noise 
made  by  goblin.    Cook  wrings  her  hatids.) 

Cook  (pointing  to  a  cloak  over  a  chair.)  Put  on  that  cloak ! 
Quick!     It  will  make  you  invisible. 

Blunder  (rushing  around)  I  don't  know.  (He  stumbles 
over  the  cloak  and  it  falls  over  him  by  accident.  Goblin  enters 
the  kitchen.) 

Goblin  (gruffly)  What  was  all  that  noise  about  just 
now  ? 

Cook  (trembling)    A  pan  fell  down. 

Goblin  Don't  let  it  happen  again  or  I  will  have  you  made 
into  a  pie.     (He  goes  out  grumbling.) 

Cook  (taking  cloak  off  of  Blunder)  Now  put  on  the  shoes. 
(She  passes  them  to  Blunder.)  Put  them  on  quick.  They 
will  take  you  up  the  chimney.  Toss  them  back  when  you  are 
up,  and  if  ever  you  come  here  again  I  will  make  you  into  a  pie 
myself.  (Blunder  puts  on  the  shoes  and  goes  up  the  chimney. 
He  then  throws  back  the  shoes  to  the  cook.  Blunder  then  walks 
on  and  seats  himself  on  an  old  stile.) 

Blunder  I  am  so  tired  I  will  just  rest  here  a  moment  and 
then  I  am  going  home.  (Along  cOmes  South  Wind.)  (Child 
with  cloak  on.) 

South  Wind  Halloo,  Blxmderl  What  are  you  doing  so 
far  from  home?    You  look  tired  and  cross. 

Blunder  1  am  tired  and  cross.  I  came  to  wish  for  a  pair 
of  Shetland  ponies,  but  I  can't  find  the  Wishing  Gate,  so  I  am 
going  home. 

South  Wind    I'll  take  you  home  if  you  really  wish  to  go. 

Blunder  I  certainly  do  wish  to.  (He  gets  down  from  stile. 
South  Wind  puts  one  end  of  cloak  around  him  and  they  fly 
home.) 

Blunder  (to  South  Wind  who  is  chuckling  and  laughing 
softly  to  himself)    What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 

South  Wind  (still  chuckling)  At  two  things  I  saw  in  my 
travels. 

Blunder    What  were  they? 

South  Wind  (cts  they  reach  Blunder* s  house)    One  was  a 
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hen  that  starved  to  death  sitting  on  an  empty  peck  measure 
that  stood  in  front  of  a  bushel  of  grain. 

Blunder    What  was  the  other? 

South  Wind  The  other  was  a  litde  boy  who  sat  on  top  of 
the  Wishing  Gate  and  came  home  because  he  could  not  find  it. 

Blunder    What!    What*s  that? 

(South  Wind  goes  off  laughing  without  answering.  Out 
comes  mother^  sister  and  fairy  godmother.) 

Sister  and  Mother  (together)  What  luck,  Blunder?  (God- 
mother stands  looking  scornfully  at  Blunder  o^  he  tells  his 
story.) 

Blunder  I  asked  the  first  owl  I  saw  the  way  to  the  Wishing 
Gate  and  he  would  not  tell  me  because  I  did  not  bring  him  a 
frog.  I  could  not  find  the  dream  man,  and  Jack-o'-lantern 
led  me  into  a  swamp.  Then  I  fell  into  the  Goblin's  house, 
and  the  cook  helped  me  out  and  South  Wind  brought  me 
home. 


Mother  Poor  boy !  (To  Sister)  Get  him  some  nice  supper 
Quick!     (Sister  runs  off.     Takes  seat,) 

Fairy  Godmotlier  Poor  boy!  Bah!  Now  listen  to  me. 
There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  wanted  to  find  the  Wishing 
Gate.  His  fairy  godmother  showed  him  the  road  and  told 
him  to  ask  the  first  owl  he  met  the  way.  Now  this  boy  never 
used  his  eyes,  so  he  passed  by  the  first  owl  and  woke  up  the 
wrong  one  He  passed  the  Water  Sprite  and  spoke  to  a  frog. 
He  sat  down  under  the  pine  and  never  saw  the  crow.  He 
passed  the  dream  man  asleep  under  a  tree  and  ran  after  Jack- 
o'-Lantem.  He  fell  down  the  Goblin's  chimney  and  could 
not  find  the  shoes,  but  happened  to  pull  the  cloak  over  him. 
Then  he  sat  on  top  of  the  Wishing  Gate  till  the  South  Wind 
came  along  to  bring  him  home  and  he  never  knew  it.  Ugh! 
Bah !     ril  never  come  here  again.     (Fairy  Godmother  goes  off.) 

Blunder  (looking  after  her)  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  (He 
goes  crying  into  the  house  with  his  motlter.) 


OCCUPATION   LESSONS 


Clothespin  Dolls 

Nannie  C.  Sheerer 

DURING  the  Institute  held  in  Covmgton,  Ky.,  in 
September,  1907,  Miss  Maud  Summers  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "Handicraft"  to  the  primary  teach- 
ers. As  with  all  subjects  presented  by  Miss  Summers, 
*' Handicraft'*  was  made  most  fascinating.  Lessons  were 
suggested  which  would  be  easy  to  teach  and  easy  to  learn; 
which  would  bring  life,  sunshine  and  happiness  into  the 
home  and  into  the  school.  She  believed  " Handicraft'*  to 
be  a  most  important  stimulus  in  awakening  and  developmg 
a  child's  mind,  and  should  begin  m  the  nursery;  and  in 
school  it  should  be  carried  from  the  kindergarten  into  the 
primary  grades,  and  continued  through  the  district  schools, 
working  from  the  most  simple  forms  up  to  basketry,  sewmg 
and  embroidery. 

The  charm  of  "Handicraft"  as  taught  by  Miss  Summers 
was  that  it  was  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  child, 
for  all  the  material  used  in  the  lower  grades  was  found  in  every 
home.  The  keynote  of  her  lectures  was  to  develop  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas  through  the  fingers  and  to  encourage  the 
use  of  inexpensive  material. 

Among  the  November  lessons  suggested  by  Miss  Summers 
were  two  Pilgrim  dolls  made  of  clothespins.  From  these  I 
have  worked  out  my  lessons  in  doll  making,  which  I  have 
used  in  a  limited  degree  in  my  own  school-room.  Limited, 
because  no  special  time  is  provided  for  handfcraft  work. 
Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  show  that  wonderful 
results  could  be  accomplished  if  more  time  could  be  given. 

General  Suggestions  for  Making  These  Dolls 
I     Women  or  Girls 

Stiff  paper,  g^  by  3''  for  a  clothespin  4"  high.     Make  a 


box  plait  i"  in  front  and  plait  on  both  sides,  turning  plaits 
to  the  back,  lap  edges  i"  in  the  back.  Tie  around  the  waist, 
seeing  that  the  skirt  is  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  clothes- 
pin. This  is  the  skirt  and  will  hold  the  doll  without  card- 
board.   See  picture. 

2  Boys  or  Men 

Trousers:  2^"  by  2^  of  paper  for  each  leg.  Paste  around 
each  side  of  legs,  pasting  edges  inside  of  the  fork. 

Draw  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  with  pen. 

Arms:  Paper,  f^  by  4";  fold  long  edges  together.  Again 
fold  long  edges  and  paste  the  center  of  the  paper  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  making  the  arms  slant  downward  in 
front  or  bend  as  desired. 

Shoes  can  be  made  of  sealing  wax,  clay,  or  doll  can  be  pasted 
to  a  small  piece  of  corrugated  pasteboard.  All  sizes  of  clothes- 
pins from  i^  up  can  be  bought.  The  measurements  are  for 
a  4"  pin.    Vary  according  to  the  size  of  pm. 

3  Hallowe'en  Witches 

Material:  black  and  red,  black  and  yellow,  all  red,  or 
any  two  combinations  of  color  in  tissue  or  cr^pe  paper. 

Directions:  Make  underskirt  as  described  in  i.  Outside 
skirt.  Red  paper  the  length  of  the  clothespin  from  the  neck 
down  and  ii'^  wide.  Gather  this  around  the  neck  and  tie 
securely  with  thread,  lapping  the  edges  in  the  back.  Cut 
a  black  cape  S''  by  2Y  and  round  the  lower  comers.  Gather 
and  tie  around  the  neck  with  the  edges  meeting  in  front, 
lettmg  a  little  of  the  red  show  at  the  neck.  Hair  can  be  made 
of  fringed  paper,  embroidery  cotton,  raveled  rope  or  any 
suitable  material  at  hand.  Cut  the  pieces  about  3^^  long  and 
paste  on  top  of  head. 

Hat  Black  paper  circle,  i''  in  diameter  and  paste  oa  the 
top  of  the  head.  *  Cut  a  2"  square  of  black  paper,  and  roll 
into  a  cone.     Cut  oflF  the  comer  and  slash  open  end.    Turn 
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back  slashes  and  paste  in  the  center  of  the  brim.  Ci  t  a  nar- 
row piece  of  tjie  red  paper,  twist  and  paste  around  the  cone 
to  hide  where  it  is  pasted  to  the  brim. 
*  Broom  Fringe  a  strip  of  red  paper,  i^''  by  3^^;  fringe  long 
side  and  tie  around  a  small  stick.  Stick  through  the  cape 
and  skirt,  pointing  over  the  shoulder,  handle  down. 

A  great  variety  of  witches  can  be  made  and  make  attractive 
souvenirs  for  children's  Hallowe'en  parties.  Tiny  cats  can 
be  cut  to  trim  dresses  and  a  red  cat  on  cap  if  desired. 

4  G'Jtosts 

Pad  the  head  w^h  cotton  and  cover  with  white  muslin, 
making  the  head  long.  Dress  in  white,  using  darning  cotton 
for  hair.  Cap.  Muslin,  2"  by  li''.'  Place  over  the  head, 
gather  fulbiess  in  the  back  and  tie  around  the  neck  with 
thread. 

Thanksgiving  Dolls 

5  Woman  Pilgrim 

Material:  heavy  gray  paper.     Black  and  white  tissue  paper. 

Directions:  Make  a  skirt  of  gray  paper  as  directed  in  i. 
Cut  a  small  piece  for  the  waist  and  paste  flat  around  clothes 
pins.  Make  arms  as  directed  in  2.  Cut  a  three-cornered 
piece  of  muslin  for  the  kerchief,  curving  slightly  for  the 
neck.  Place  pomt  in  the  middle  of  the  back  and  cross  the 
two  ends  in  front  and  pin  or  paste. 

Hair:  raw  cotton,  or  if  black  is  desired,  dip  in  ink,  and  paste 
on  head.  Cap:  muslin,  2^^  by  li'^.  Twist  ends  to  shape 
cap.  The  apron  is  made  of  white  tissue  paper,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  dress  and  almost  touching  in  the  back,  with  just 
enough  fullness  to  make  it  hang  straight.  Paste  narrow  belt. 
Little  Peregrine  White  can  be  made  by  using  a  doll  clothes- 
pin or  by  using  a  small  square  of  white  tissue  paper,  with  a 
tiny  ball  of  cotton  for  the  head.  Cut  a  little  slip  making  it 
double.  Slip  the  head  through  the  top.  Paste  edges  under 
the  arms.     Place  in  the  mother's  arms. 

6  Man  Pilgrim 

Cut  trousers  out  of  gray  paper  and  paste  as  directed  in  (2). 
For  full  knee  trousers  cut  black  paper  7^^  by  2".  Fold,  mak- 
ing 3i^  by  2"  double.  Fold  again  and  cut  on  fold  i^";  paste 
to  make  legs.  Slip  onto  clothespin,  gather  and  tie  the  lower 
edges  just  below  the  knee;  gather  and  tie  around  waist. 

Cut  and  paste  gray  arms  as  directed  in  2.    Coat,  gray. 

Feet  can  be  made  of  sealing  wax  over  which  little  paper 
moccasins  can  be  slipped. 


paper,  2 J''  by  6^.  i^  from  the  short  edges  cut  1"  down  from 
the  top.  Place  arms  through  these,  gather  and  tie  around 
neck.  Paste  a  narrow  black  belt  around  waist,  and  a  narrow 
blackboard  around  neck,  add  two  little  black  tabs  m  front 
to  neck  band.  Hair  of  white  cotton.  Hat,  same  pattern 
as  witches,  except  cut  off  top  of  cone.  Shoes  can  be  made 
of  sealing  wax,  or  by  mixing  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  to  two  of 
salt,  with  just  enough  water  to  mix.  Add  a  little  ink  to  color 
and  model  shoes. 

The  Pilgrim  minister  can  be  dressed  in  black,  with  white 
collar  and  tabs. 

7  Indians 

Leggings.     Olive  green  trousers,  see  2. 

Red  paper,  J''  by  f,  fold  long  edges  together  and  fringe. 
Open  and  paste  on  side  of  leg;  bringmg  the  fringed  edges 
together  again  Repeat  for  other  leg.  Color  face  with  red 
ink,  or  reddish  brown  paint. 

Blanket:  Red  paper,  3^^  by  g'',  fringe  two  short  edges 
and  I  long  edge  J*^,  and  slit  for  arms.  Cut  strips  of  orange 
paper  f'  wide  and  fringe,  paste  under  red  fringe.  Paste  4 
long,  narrow  orange  strips  under  the  chin. 

Hair:  use  raveled  shoe  string,  fringed  black  paper,  or 
black  darning  cotton,  anything  long  and  straight  Paste  a 
straight  band  of  orange  paper  on  the  head  and  run  soft, 
small  chicken  feathers  through  it;  or  cut  paper  to  look  like 
feathers. 

8  Squaw 

Underskirt  as  directed  in  i.  Top  skirt  of  tan  or  yellow 
tissue  paper,  f  by  f.  Fringe  the  bottom  of  skirt,  fringe 
red  strip  f  by  J''  and  paste  over  tan  fringed.  For  the  jacket 
cut  a  (f  square  of  tan  paper  and  fold.  Fold  again,  bringing 
the  short  edges  together.  Cut  a  hole  just  big  enough  for  the 
head  to  slip  through.  Leave  f'  for  the  shoulder  on  the  top 
fold,  then  cut  sleeves  about  i^  from  the  shoulder,  ^^  wide. 
Cut  straight  from  under  arms,  paste  seams.  Fringe  lower 
part  of  jacket  and  paste  red  fringe  over  it.  Cut  red  fringe 
J'^  wide  for  the  neck,  also  tiny  red  fringe  at  bottom  of  sleeves. 
The  dress  can  be  decorated  with  Indian  designs.  A  little 
shawl  can  be  added,  holding  a  little  papoose  on  her  back. 
The  shawl  is  over  one  arm  and  under  the  other. 

Hair  of  raveled  shoe  strmg,  or  shoe  thread  long,  and  in 
two  braids,  bringing  one  over  each  shoulder. 
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Holland  Dolls 
9    Girl 

Pad  body  with  raw  cotton.  Skirts:  cut  blue  paper,  2^" 
long  and  make  as  full  as  possible  Make  two  skirts  just  alike. 
The  waist  must  be  made  from  a  folded  square,  cutt.ng  a  hole 
large  enough  to  slip  the  head  through.  Gather  the  paper  on 
the  shoulder  and  paste  for  full  sleeves,  slip  the 
arms  through  and  paste  under  the  arms.  Gather 
and  lie  around  waist.  Paste  a  narrow  belt 
around  waist. 

Hair:  raw  cotton.  Cap,  white  tissue  paper, 
or  lace  paper  of!  of  a  candy  box,  2'^  by  ij''; 
gather  in  the  back,  paste  to  center  of  front  ann 
back.     Turn  comers  back. 


10     Man 

Pad  body.  Trousers:  Oli/e  green  paper, 
10''  by  3''.  Fold  short  edges  together  and 
paste  short  edges.  Fold  again  and  cut  2^^  along 
fold.  Slip  over  clothespin,  gather  and  tie 
around  ankles.     Gather  and  tie  around  waist. 

Waist:  white  tissue  paper,  2Y  by  S'^.  Fold 
short  edges  together,  paste  i^''.  Cut  1"  down 
on  the  fold.  Through  these  slits  bring  the 
arms,  gather  around  the  neck  and  tie;  gather 
and  tie  around  waist.  Belt  of  green  and  large 
buttons  on  each  side  of  waist  and  belt.  Cotton  hair. 
Cap:  straight  gray  band  to  fit  the  head,  slash  top  and  turn 
slashes  to.vards  center.  Cut  a  circle  to  fit  the  top,  and 
paste. 

Shoes  of  tan  sealing  wax,  melted  over  a  candle  and  modeled 
into  shape  of  Dutch  shoes,  with  flat  broad  bottoms,  are  a 
fascinating  addition  to  these  little  people.  With  care  any  of 
the  wax  shoes  can  be  made  to  look  like  real  shoes  and  the  doll 
wiQ  stand  perfectly. 

Make  a  little  flag  for  this  boy  to  carr>'.  White  paper  ij'' 
by  i";  paint  y  at  the  top  red  and  i"  at  the  bottom 
blue;  paste  on  a  small  stick  and  place  in  his  hand  bending 
the  arms  to  make  him  carry  over  his  shoulder. 


Families  can  be  made  and  the  colors  changed  to  give  variety, 
the  dresses  trimmed  to  suit  the  taste,  or  even  other  patterns 
used.  My  children  at  school  have  made  many  good  sugges- 
tions and  have  substituted  material  showing  growth  in  im- 
a.'^ination  and  original  ideas  in  creative  po,vers. 


^   A    ^ 


^*^  .   r',."^' 


11  Santa  Claus  for  Christmas 

Bright  red  paper  trousers,  see  2.  Cut  black  paper  boot 
tops  I  J''  by  2^^^.  Fold  long  edges  together  and  round  the 
tops;  paste  on  bottom  parts  of  legs,  rounded  side  for  top  of 
boots.  Black  sealing  wax  for  the  feet.  Pad  the  body  to 
make  fat.  Coat  g'^  by  3^^.  Slit  as  directed  for  arms  —  red 
arms.  Cut  strips  of  raw  cotton,  or  cotton  batting,  i''  wide 
and  paste  on  the  lower  edge  of  coat  on  the  outside.  Slip 
arms  in  slit;  gather  and  tie  with  red  silk  or  thread,  or  cord 
will  do,  around  the  neclc.  Paste  on  a  black  belt.  Paint 
cheeks  red,  give  him  jolly  mouth,  eyes,  and  eyebrows.  Paste 
a  heavy  beard  of  white,  raw  cotton  under  the  chin.  Give 
him  heavy  ,white  hair. 

Cap:  red  paper,  2"  square;  roll  into  a  cone  and  cut 
comer  which  hangs  down.  Roll  back  the  open  end  and  paste 
a  small  twist  of  white  cotton  around,  between  crown  and 
brim.  Paste  on  the  head,  twisting  the  point  of  cap  down. 
Fringe  soigjf  green  paper  onto  a  twisted  stem  for  a  tree. 
Little  dabs  of  paste  can  j^e  put  on  Santa,  and 'diamond  dust 
sprinkled  over  him  to  look  like  snow. 

January  Dolls 

12  Eskimo  Man 

Model  feet  in  wax,  or  out  of  flour  and  salt  —  see  10. 
Use  raw  cotton.  Make  leggins  by  covering  the  legs  with 
paste  and  sti.king  the  cotton  on  as  high  as  the  fork  of  the  pin. 

Coat:  white  tissue  paper  3^^  by  j^.  Cut  slits  for  white 
arms,  gather  and  tie  aro  :nd  the  neck  with  white  thread. 
Paste  strips  of  white  coiton  all  oxjer  the  coat  and  arms. 
Cut  a  2"  paper  square,  fold  into  triangle  and  pas.e  ed^es;  cut 
the  fold,  slip  over  the  head,  pulling  the  comers  over  the  ears; 
cover  cap  with  paste  and  stick  the  raw  cotton  on.  Cut  a 
canoe  paddle  or  a  spear  and  paste  in  the  hand. 

The  dolls  in  this  set  are  all  dressed  alike,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  woman  often  carries  a  baby  in  a  fur  bag  on 
her  back 

The  dolls  in  the  other  sets  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 


The  Autumn  Sand-Table 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

IN  the  first  weeks  of  the  school  year,  language  and  nature 
talks  centered  around  the  social  side  of  home  and  school 
relationships,  the  migration  of  birds,  feeding  of  pigeons 
and  winter  birds,  scattering  of  seeds,  and  autumn 
coloring  in  flowers  and  leaves.  Thus  the  first  efforts  in  social 
community  work  at  the  sand-table  were  to  illustrate  these 
autumn  subjects. 

Poster  cutting  had  presented  a  girl  feeding  pigeons  in  front 
of  a  pigeon  house,  and  her  own  home  in  the  distance.  (See 
**  A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,"  First  Term.)  Extra 
hektographed  units  of  girl  and  houses  were  saved  as  a  start- 
ing point  on  the  sand-table  from  which  to  create  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  autumn.  Toothpicks  were  glued  on  the 
backs  of  these  units  and  inserted  in  the  sand,  dso  patterns 
of  birds  which  were  made  to  alight  on  the  sand  **to  be  fed." 
(See  illustration,  left  hand  foreground  ) 

Of  course  a  path  to  the  hoise  was  laid  out  in  the  wet  sand. 
One  child  started  to  dig  a  ** river"  which  suggestion  was  duly 
adopted  and  the  sand  was  dug  down  to  the  zinc  lining  in  a 
zigzag  course.  Its  upper  end  was  spanned  by  "bridges" 
(splints  laid  across  the  high  banks),  then  it  widened  till  it 
reached  a  "pond"  of  bl'-ie  paper,  at  the  left-hand  end.  The 
usual  piling  up  of  sand  into  a  ridge  marked  the  banks.  A  few 
folded  houses,  based  on  the  sixteen  square  formation,  were 
added  along  the  roadside. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  scene  lay  in  the  brilliantly  colored 
sumach,  wild  cherry,  huckleberry^  oak  and  maple  leaves 
.that  were  inserted  in  the  wet  sand.  Bright  spots  of  purple 
and  white  asters,  yellow  fall  dandelions  and  butter-and- 
eggs,  and  scarlet  barberries  scattered  among  the  foliage  gave 
a  truly  festive  autumn  dress.  Acorns  were  scattered  among 
the  oak  leaves  and  manle  keys  among  the  maples  to  carr\'  out 
the  nature  lessons  on  ''s?attering  of  the  seeds  by  wind."  The 
children  were  asked  to  brini^  in  a  fewwWd  flowers  and  leaves 
to  replenish  the  table,  which  thus  helped  them  keep  their 
eyes  open  for  autumn  coloring,  doubled  their  interest  in  the 
sand-table  and  increased  the  co-operative  spirit. 

Autumn  Borders 

Oak  and  maple  leaves  were  traced  around,  colored  and  cut 
for  seatwork  and  the  best  lightly  pasted  above  the  black- 
board molding  for  a  border.  Squirrel  units  were  cut  from 
gray  paper  and  grouped  in  so:ial  groups  of  twos,  facing  each 
other.  These  borders  brighten  a  room,  and  as  they  are 
changed  with  the  season's  subjects  they  afford  opportunity 
for  the  children  to  add  to  the  decoration  of  their  own  room. 
Their  eyes  are  quick  to  notice  anything  new  and  some  one  is 
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sure  to  exclaim  —  **  Oh !  See  the  oak  leaves  we  made !  That 
one  is  mine!"  (It  is  well  to  mark  the  initials  lightly  to  prove 
ownership  at  times.) 

Autumn  Booklets 
Attractive  booklets  can  be  made  from  Autumn  leaves  by 
tracing  on  folded  paper  with  several  points  made  to  touch  the 
folded  edge.     Inside  write  words  relating  to  Autumn. 

Autumn  Transparency 
Fascinating  transparencies  are  easily  made  from  pressed 
leaves,  ferns,  and  seaweeds.  Press  the  specimens  bet^^'een 
newspapers,  then  lay  the  spray  or  leaf  between  two  pieces 
of  tracing  paper,  or  better  still,  a  large  piece  doubled.  Paste 
the  leaf  thoroughly  on  both  sides  and  rub  out  all  the  air  bub- 
bles, then  paste  the  edges  of  the  tracing  paper  together.  Cut 
a  frame  of  green  construction  paper  or  cardboard  with  the 
opening  a  little  smaller  than  the  transparency.  Paste  the 
edges  of  the  latter  to  the  frame  as  though  it  were  a  pictutie, 
being  careful  to  place  the  specimen  well  in  the  frame.  Paste 
or  glue  the  back  of  the  mat  against  the  wmdow-pane,  and  the 
light  shining  through  will  give  the  effect  of  a  framed  painting. 

Seeds 

Autumn  seeds  may  be  profitably  used  as  number  group- 
ings. Sunflower,  com,  melon  seeds,  maple  and  ash  keys  used 
in  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  alternating  threes  and  ones,  threes 
and  twos,  etc.,  teach  the  beginning  of  number  work  in  tangible 
form  and  elementary  design.  Let  the  children  reprod':ce 
the  repetition,  and  also  original  combinations,  by  drawing 
them  in  sketch  books  made  of  several  pieces  of  arithmetic 
paper  pinned  together.  Lined  writing  paper  also  is  good,  as 
it  gives  a  guide  on  which  to  draw. 

Stringing  maple  keys  with  mountain  ash  or  rose  hips  is 
splendid  for  number  grouping.  Other  seeds  can  be  used,  and 
beans,  etc.,  when  soaked,  are  rendered  soft  enough  for  string- 
ing. 

Autumn  affords  such  an  abundant  material  for  so  many 
kinds  of  occupation  work,  as  well  as  bouquets  in  the  room, 
that  it  should  become  a  season  of  joy  to  children  so  that  they 
will  love  it  and  not  think  of  it  as  **  the  melancholy  days"  when 
"thmgs  are  dymg"  as  they  become  men  and  women. 


9:43-10:00    Story  Lesson  or  Observation  Lesson 
I  o :  oo-io :  10     Singing 


Scheme  of  Lessons  for  Children 
in  the  First  Grade 

.Maud  I.  Cocroft,  England 

NOWADAYS,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  imaginative 
and  artistic  side  of  a  child*s  mmd  should  receive  due 
care  and  cultivation.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  relation  of  stories  and  simple  poems.  Children 
delight  in  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  and  this  fact  has  been 
borne  in  mind  in  drawing  up  the  following  scheme  of  lessons. 
The  stories  are  mostly  taken  from  Hans  Andersen's  or  Grimm's 
collections  of  fairy  stories 

The  scheme  includes  twenty-seven  stories,  each  of  which  is 
intended  to  provide  material  for  a  week's  work.  Throughout 
the  day's  work,  the  story  is  the  main  idea  which  runs  through 
and  connects  all  the  other  lessons.  Thus,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  work  begins  with  the  relation  of 
the  story  or  a  portion  of  the  story.  This  is  followed  by  hand- 
work, songs  and  recitations  all  connected  with  the  same. 
On  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the  place  of  the  story  is  taken 
by  a  Nature  or  Observation  Lesson  on  some  subject  occurring 
in  the  story.  Some  time  before  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session,  the  teacher  should  make  a  simple  sketch  on  the  black- 
board in  illustration  of  the  story,  the  details  to  be  filled  in  as 
the  work  proceeds. 

The  following  time-table  will  explain  how  the  lessons 
are  arranged. 

Morning  Session 

9:00-9:30    Registration  and  Scripture  Lesson 
9:30-9:40    Marching,  Running,  or  Game 


10:10-10:30 

10:33-10:45 

10:45-11:15 

II :  1 5-11 :  30    Recitation 

11:30-11:45    Game 

1 1 :  45-1 2 :  00    Conversation 


Drawing 

Recreation 

Occupation  (Qay-modelling  and  coloring) 


Afternoon  Session 

1:30-  2  00  Registration    and    Repetition    of   Story    by 

Children 

2:00-  2:20  Chalk  or  Sand-writing 

2:20-  2:30  Singing 

2:30-  2:45  Recreation 

2 ••45-  3 "1 5  Occupation  (Clay-modelling  and  Coloring). 

3:15-  3:40  Picture  Lesson 

3:40-  4:00  Free  Drawing  and  Recitation 

1  Story  — The    Pied    Piper    of    Hamelin    (Browning's 
Poems) 

2  Nature    and    Observation    Lessons,     (a)    Rats,     (b) 
A  river. 

3  Free-arm   Drawing,     (a)    School-door,     (b)    Pair   of 
crutches. 

4  Clay  modelling.     Pair  of  crutches. 

5  Coloring  —  Piper  leading  children  through  the  town. 

6  Song  — Little  Streamlets. 

7  Recitation  —  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son. 

The  Little  Streamlets 

(From  Saltaire  Action  Songs,  Published  by  J.  Curwen   &  Sons, 
8  and  9,  Warwick  Lane,  London,  E.  C.) 

Little  streamlets,  one,  two,  three. 
Flowing  onward  merrily. 
Winding  in  and  out  they  go. 
Gently  winding,  to  and  fro. 

From  the  hills  so  high  we  come. 
From  the  mountains  high,  our  home, 
1  lere  quite  deep,  down  in  the  ground, 
Little  bubbling  springs  are  found. 

Twas  from  them  we  flowed  out  clear, 
Down  the  hills  came  tumbling  here, 
Soon  a  pebbly  bed  we  made. 
Through  the  pleasant  meadow  glade. 

Now  the  streams  together  keep. 
Make  a  river  wide  and  deep. 
To  the  sea  she  finds  her  way 
Never  resting  night  or  day. 


Key 


Tom  the  Piper 

Tom,  he  was  the  piper's  son. 
He  learnt  to  play  when  he  was  young; 
But  all  the  tune  that  he  could  play. 
Was  **Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

But  Tom  with  his  pipe  made  such  a  noise. 
That  he  pleased  both  the  girls  and  all  the  boys; 
And  they  stopped  to  hear  him  play, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Tom,  with  his  pipe,  did  play  with  such  skill. 

That  those  who  heard  him  could  never  keep  still; 

Whenever  they  heard,  they  began  for  to  dance ; 

Even  pigs  on  their  hind  legs^would  after  him  danc^lp 
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Constructive  Work  with  Nature 
Material     I 

Jennie  E,  Faddis 

ANY  teacher  of  chidren  who  has  begun  to  realize 
through  actual  experience  that  nature  is  a  great  and 
fruitful  storehouse  from  which  to  gather  materials 
for  constructive  work,  has  come  into  possession  of 
an  aid  that  may  yield  abundant  satisfaction  to  herself  and 
pupils.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  boys  and  girls  are  part- 
ners with  her  in  collecting  and  preserving  the  materials  for 
the  various  uses. 

It  is  my  object  to  describe  a  recent  exhibit  of  handwork 
done  with  materials  gathered  from  nature,  which  was  inter- 
esting, varied,  and  beautiful;  and  had  for  its  purpose  the 
showing  of  the  variety  of  acessible  materials  at  hand,  with 
suggestions  for  the  many  uses  of  these  in  the  school-room,  and 
in  the  home.  This  display  was  in  charge  of  the  kindergart- 
ners  of  the  city.  They  prepared  it  through  the  fall  months, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  primary  teachers,  people  in  the 
home,  and  the  children  in  the  kindergartens  and  lower  grades. 
The  work  of  two  old  ladies,  one  seventy-five  and  the  other 
over  eighty,  and  that  of  one  of  the  fathers  was  among  the 
noteworthy  contributions  to  the  exhibit. 


Gathering  and  Preserving  Materials 

The  teacher  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
outdoor  world  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  not  only  what 
she  can  find  for  her  needs,  but  where  to  seek  the  best  of  every 
kind,  and  the  right  time  to  gather  the  grasses,  seeds,  etc. 
One  may  say  in  passing,  that  the  habit  of  going  to  nattire  for 
her  wares  is  easily  acquired  and  once  formed  will  usually 
grow  stronger  with  the  years.  Our  teachers  had  a  supply 
of  cat-tail  leaves,  com  husks,  and  grasses  when  school  began 
in  the  fall.  These  were  put  away  in  dark,  dry  places.  All 
through  the  autumn  months  the  collections  increased,  a  nutting 
party  in  November  being  one  occasion  which  was  productive 
of  benefit  to  all.  Choice  acorns,  bright  leaves,  nut  hulls, 
burrs,  pods,  lichens,  and  several  kinds  of  berries  came  hotne 
with  the  bags  of  nuts. 

Decoration 

The  possibilities  for  brightening  the  school-room  with 
flowers  and  green  plants  come  to  many  a  teacher,  as  to  the 
home-keeper,  and  often  plants  and  cut  flowers  are  chosen 
as  one  chooses  a  dress  and  a  hat  and  a  necktie,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  of  the  kinds  that  are  in  fashion  with  one's 
neighbors.  What  an  op|K)rtunity  for  originality  in  decoi 
tion  one  has  in  bringing  in  the  uncultivated  plant  life!     B( 
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ginn'ng  with  the  fall  time,  as  the  school  doors  open  then, 
here  are  besides  the  flowers  the  grasses,  and  sedges,  wild 
berries,  autumn  leaves  and  vines,  the  burrs,  the  nu  s, 
g  a'ns,  gourds,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  What  a  wealth  of 
colo:  alone  in  stem  and  leaf,  in  pod  and  seed;  what  variety 
of  form,  too,  in  vegetable  and  fruit,  in  nut  and  cone.  Who 
has  seen  school-rooms  with  decorations  ever  new,  to  suit 
the  changing  seasons  and  the  predominating  interests  of  the 
present  ? 

The  borders  shown  in  picture  i,  are  branches  of 
autumn  leaves,  sassafras,  oaks  and  maples,  pressed  and 
varnished,  and  grasses  and  sumach  leaves  combined.  The 
stringing  represents  a  great  variety  of  materials,  more  than 
thirty  different  kinds  being  shown.    Acorns  of  ten  or  more 


varieties  we.e  combined  with  many  other  things.  Seeds, 
of  every  shape,  pods  and  nut  hulls,  gum  balls,  and  hoUo.v 
weed  stalks,  leaves  (holly  and  oak),  and  berries  were  used  to 
make  attractive  strings;  while  **real  necklaces'*  were  manu- 
factured from  a  combination  of  scouring  reed  joints  and  holly 
berries,  and  from  the  bead-like  **  Job's-tears"  strung  with 
colored  glass  beads.  The^portiere  in  No.  i  is  made  of  buck- 
eyes and  acorns  strung  with  hollow  grass  stems.  Other 
outdoor  tre-sures  that  add  beauty  and  cheer  to  a  school-room 
are  suggested  by  the  collection  of  winter  bouquet  material 
on  top  of  the  cupboard  in  picture  No.  2  and  the  branches 
bearing  birds'  nests.  Picture  No.  3  shows  a  screen  decorated 
with  brown  prints  of  grasses  and  flowers,  and  the  blackboard 
illustrations  suitable  for  fall. 


ScKUixTcI  Stencil 


Nutting  Party  Number  Story 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

(Combinations  to  32) 

A  NUTTING  Party !     What  fun ! 
Jessie  had  invited  Nina,  Norma,  Helen,  Mary  and 
Marion  to  come  up  for  the  day,  so  that  they  might  all 
go  nutting  in  the  big  pasture. 

George  and  Ned,  Jessie's  brothers,  were  to  go  with  the  six 
little  girls,  to  climb  the  trees,  shake  down  the  nuts,  and  help 
to  gather  them. 

How  many  children  were  there  in  the  party?  Ans.  8 
children. 

"There  is  a  basket  of  lunch  for  each  one  of  us  to  carr>'," 
said  Jessie.  "  We  shall  fill  the  empty  baskets  with  nuts.  Un- 
til they  are  empty  we  shall  use  these  quart  cups."  How  many 
baskets  were  there?    Ans.     8  baskets. 

"How  far  is  it  the  grove?*'  asked  Nina. 

"We  have  to  go  one  half  mile  up  the  lane,"  replied  Ned, 
"one  fourth  of  a  mile  beyond  the  river,  then  turn  and  go  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  across  the  pasture."  How  far  was  it  to  the 
grove?    Ans.     1  mile. 

How  far  from  the  river  to  the  grove?    Ans.  ^  or  J  mile. 

How  far  from  Jessie's  home  to  the  pasture?  Ans.  j  of 
a  mile. 

"What  time  is  it,  please?"  Norma  asked  George. 

"It  is  9  o'clock  now,"  said  he.  "I  think  it  will  take  us  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the  grove."  If  it  should  do  so,  at 
w^hat  time  would  they  reach  the  grove?    Ans.     10:30. 

The  trees  were  loaded  with  nyts.  As  they  rattled  down 
merrily,  the  girls  worked  fast  to  fill  their  quart  measures. 
The  boys  slid  down  from  the  trees  and  worked,  too. 

When  each  quart  cup  was  full  how  many  quarts  had  they 
in  all?    Ans.      8  quarts. 

It  takes  8  quarts  to  make  a  peck.  How  many  pecks  had 
they  in  all?    Ans.     i  peck. 

There  are  2  pints  in  each  quart.  How  many  pints  had  they 
in  all?     Ans.     16  pints. 

They  worked  hard  for  a  long  time,  then  George  straightened 
up.  "I  have  a  half  peck,"  said  he.  How  many  quarts  had 
he?  Ans.  4  quarts.  How  many  pints  had  he?  Ans. 
8  pints. 

"I  have  a  half  peck,  too,"  cried  Ned.  How  many  quarts 
had  he?     Ans.     4  quarts. 

How  many  quarts  had  he  and  George  together?  A?ts. 
8  quarts. 

How  many  pecks  had  they  together?     Ans.     i  peck. 

"  Oh  dear,"  sighed  Helen,  who  was  only  a  little  girl,  "I  have 


only  half  as  mv.ch  as  each  of  you  toys."    How  many  quarts 
had  Helen?    Ans.     2  quarts. 

"I  have  four- fourths  as  much  as  George  has,"  said  Jessie 
with  a  laugh.     How  many  quarts  had  she?    Ans.     4  quarts? 

Norma  had  the  same  amount  as  Jessie.  How  many  quarts 
had  the  two  boys.  Norma  and  Jessie?    Ans.     16  quarts. 

It  takes  8  quarts  to  make  one  peck.  How  many  pecks 
had  these  four  children.     Ans.    2  pecks. 

Helen  and  Nina  together  had  J  as  much  as  these  four. 
How  many  quarts  had  the  two  little  girls?    Ans.     4  quarts. 

Mary  and  Marion  had  three  quarts  each.  How  many 
quarts  had  they  both  together?    Ans.     6  quarts. 

How  many  pints  had  they  both  together?     Ans.     12  pintSw 

Mary,  Marion,  Nina  and  Helen  had  10  quarts  all  together 
and  the  other  four  children  had  16  quarts  all  together.  How 
many  quarts  had  they  in  all?     Ans.     26  quarts. 

How  many  pecks  had  they  all  together?  Ans.  3  pecks 
and  2  quarts  more,  or  3  and  \  pecks. 

By  this  time  the  children  were  very  hungr}'.  So  they 
spread  their  lunch  on  the  grass  beneath  the  trees.  And  what 
a  merry  lunch  they  had! 

There  were  4  sandwiches  in  each  of  the  8  baskets.  How 
many  sandwiches  in  all?    Ans.     32  sandwiches. 

There  were  two  dozen  little  frosted  cakes  in  all.  How 
many  cakes  for  each  child?    Ans.     3  cakes. 

J  of  these  cakes  had  pink  frosting.  How  many  pink  ones 
were  there?     Ans.    8  pink  ones. 

What  part  of  a  dozen  were  pink?    Ans.     §  of  a  dozen. 

J  of  them  had  brown  frosting.  How  many  of  them  were 
brown?    Ans.     6  of  them. 

What  part  of  a  dozen  were  brown?    Ans.     ^  dozen. 

J  of  them  were  green.  How  many  were  green?  Ans. 
4  green. 

What  part  of  a  dozen  were  green  ?    Ans.     J  of  a  doz. 

The  rest  of  them  were  yellow.  How  many  were  yellow  ? 
Ans.     6  yellow. 

What  part  of  a  dozen  were  yellow  ?    Ans.    ^  dozen. 

Norma  found  a  dozen  cunning  tarts  in  her  basket.  There 
were  i  of  a  dozen  in  Jessie's  basket,  J  of  a  dozen  in  Mary's 
basket,  and  5  in  Marion's.  How  many  tarts  in  Norma's 
basket?    Ans.     12  tarts. 

How  many  in  Jessie's  basket?     Ans.     4  tarts. 

How  many  in  Mary's  basket?    Ans.     3  tarts. 

How  many  in  all  (counting  the  5  in  Marion's  basket)? 
Ans.     24  tarts. 

How  many  tarts  for  each  of  the  8  children  ?    Ans,     3  tarts. 

After  lunch   they  gathered  more  nuts,  filling  all  of  the 
baskets  full.     Then  they  played  games  until  Jessie's  fathjru^ 
came  with  the  big  carriage  and  took  them  all  home.     3  V  Iv^ 
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Literature  Outline 

Grade  I 

Anne  Durr 

Supervisor  of  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten,  Western  Illinois  State 
Normal  School 

I     Folk-tales 

a    Mother  Goose 
b    Sagas. 

**How  Arthur  Drew  the  Sword  from  the  Stone." 

"How  Arthur  got  the  Sword,  Excalibur." 
c    Accumulative. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse     (English). 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig    (English). 

Henny  Penny     (English). 

Munachor  and  Manachar    (Celtic). 

The  Pancake     (Scandinavian). 
d    Fairy  Tales 

The  Three  JLittle  Pigs    (English). 

The  Three  Bears    (Robert  Southey). 

Three  Little  Goats  Gruff    (Scandinavian). 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig     (Scandinavian). 

Little  Half  Chick     (Spanish). 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod     (Anderson). 

North  Wind  at  Play     (German). 

Peter,  Paul  and  Espen     (Norwegian). 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk     (Engli^). 

The  Tongue-Cut  Sparrow     (Japanese). 

Sleeping  Princess    (Perrault). 

The  Frog  Prince     (Grimm). 

The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot    (Grimm). 

The  Straw,  the  Coal,  the  Bean     (Grinmi). 

Musicians  of  Bremen     (Gnmm). 

The  Star  Dollars    (Grimm). 


Latona    (Greek). 

Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds     (Greek). 

4  Fables. 

The  Sun  and  the  Wind     (^sop). 
The  Boy  and  the  Wolf     (.Esop). 
Ant  and  the  Dove     (/Csop). 
Crow  and  the  Pitcher    (iEsop). 
Fox  and  the  Grapes    (/Esop). 
Dog  and  the  Shadow     (yEsop). 
Mercury  and  the  Woodman     (^sop). 
The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant     (JEsop). 
Dog  *n  the  Manger    (^Esop) . 

5  Miscellaneous. 

Nahum  Prince     (E.  E.  Hale). 
Cedric    (Elizabeth  Harrison). 
The  Christ  Child     (Bibfe). 
Rhoecus     (Longfellow). 
Apple-Seed  John     (L.  M.  Child). 


6    Poetry. 


Legends. 


3    Myths. 


Babouscka    (Russian). 
The  Arbutus    (Indian). 
Legend  of  the  Northland 
Legend  of  St.  Valentine 

Bellerophon  and  Pegasus 
Phaeton    Iris     (Greek). 


(Phoebe  Gary). 
(English). 

(Greek). 


The  Night  before  Christmas    (C.  C.  Moore). 

Little  Gustava     (Celia  Thaxter). 

Piccola    (Celia  Thaxter). 

Why  Do  Bells  of  Christmas  Ring  ?     (Field). 

My  Shadow     (Stevenson). 

Bed  in  Sununer     (Stevenson). 

Autumn  Fires     (Stevenson). 

The  Rain     (Stevenson). 

The  Wind    The  Swing    The  Cow   (Stevenson). 

I  Love  Little  Pussy     (Jane  Taylor). 

Thank  You,  f*retty  Cow     (Jane  Taylor). 

Pippa's  Song     (Browning). 

Praying  and  Loving     (Coleridge,  Rime  of  the 

Ancient  Mariner). 
Apple  Blossoms     (Kate  L.  Brown). 
The  Seed     (Kate  L.  Brown). 
What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say  ?     (Tennyson). 
The   City    Mouse    and    the    Country    Mouse 

(Christina  Rossetti). 
Thanksgiving  Day     (L.  M.  Child). 
At  Easter  Tim  *     (Lucy  Wheelock). 
The  Snow  Bird     (Frank  Dempster  She  man.) 
The  Dew  Drop.  (Frank  Dempster  Sherman). 


Scissors  Cutting 
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Music  in  the  First  Grade 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

NOTHING  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  primary  school  than  music.  Be  ready  to  sing 
a  number  of  songs  for  the  children  the  first  day  of 
school.    They  will  like  nothing  better. 

Let  the  songs  which  we  teach  be  seasonable  —  songs  which 
will  correlate  with  whatever  we  are  teaching  or  those  which 
have  an  all-the-year-round  fitness.  With  such  a  variety  of 
song  books  on  the  market,  it  will  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  do 
this.  Always  select  songs  which  tell  a  story,  for  these  alone 
arouse  interest. 

When  teaching  a  song  first  sing  it  to  the  children.  After 
singing  it,  find  out  by  questioning  if  they  understand  the 
words.  If  there  is  any  part  they  do  not  understand,  explain 
it  to  them.  Sing  the  song  several  times,  letting  them  listen. 
Then  repeat  one  line  at  a  time  and  let  them  repeat  it  after 
you.  When  they  know  the  words  fairly  weU,  sing  one 
phrase  at  a  time  and  let  them  sing  it  after  you.  Repeat  this 
several  times,  then  let  them  sing  it  thro-  gh  with  you. 

After  singing  it  with  them  several  lin-es,  let  them  try  it 
alone  that  you  may  hear  their  mistakes  if  they  make  any  and 
that  they  may  become  independent  in  their  singmg. 

Begin  at  once  the  work  of  individual  singing.  Not  enough 
attention  is  given  to  this  in  the  primary  grades.  We  all  agree 
that  individual  reading  is  absolutely  necessary  m  order  that 
every  child  may  become  a  good  reader;  then  why  isn't  individual 
singing  just  as  necessary  if  every  chfld  is  to  become  a  good 
singer?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  little  chfldren  to  sing  alone. 
They  are  eager  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  some  may  sing  all  in  one  tone,  but  that  does  not 
detract  from  the  real  pleasure  in  trying,  nor  from  the  value 
of  the  effort.  Many  of  the  children  know  songs  before  they 
come  to  school.  Say  to  them,  *'  Who  world  like  to  sing  alone 
for  us?"  You  will  be  sure  to  get  volunteers.  When  the 
child  comes  forward  and  sings,  he  sure  that  nothing  happens 
to  embarrass  him.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  inake 
him  lose  all  self-consciousness. 

If  through  self-consciousness  or  nervousness,  he  gets  it 
^rong,  help  him.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  teacher  to  hum 
along  with  the  child  and  encourage  him  to  follow  her.  Never 
jell  him  that  he  sang  wrong,  or  did  not  know  the  song  or  did 
not  go  up,  or  any  of  those  things,  but  rather  praise  him  for 
his  effort. 

You  will  find  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  an  upper 
grade  pupil  protests  that  he  cannot  sing,  at  some  time  some  one 
has  laughed  while  he  was  trying.  All  of  us  are  very  sensitive 
to  criticism  when  we  sing.  This  danger,  therefore,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  guarded  against  with  little  children.  Select  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  poorest  singers  to  sing  alone  every 
day.  There  are  several  reasons  for  doing  this.  It  develops 
poise,  self-reliance  and  self-expression  just  as  in  the  reading 
lesson.  It  creates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  do 
better  than  some  one  else  has  done,  which  of  course  leads  to 
marked  improvement  in  the  singing  in  general. 

At  all  times  insist  that  the  children  sing  softly.  Do  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment  harsh  singing.  Another  pomt  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  music  work  is  this: 

Children  do  not  make  progress  in  any  subject  imless  they 
have  daily  practice.  Is  not  this  daily  practice  just  as  neces- 
sary in  music?  Do  not,  however,  have  the  music  work  come 
all  at  one  time.  The  rote  song  is  a  means  of  relaxation. 
When  the  children  become  restless  and  tired,  arouse  them  by 
the  singing  of  some  well  chosen  song. 

Vary  the  work  from  time  to  time,  not  all  rote  songs  or  all 
drill  work,  but  some  of  both.  Always  have  several  rote 
songs  going  at  the  same  time  that  the  children  may  not  tire 
of  any  of  them. 

Suppose  you  try  this  plan  once  a  week;  perhaps  Friday 
afternoon  will  be  best.  It  will  add  variety  to  the  work  and  be 
something  to  which  the  children  can  look  forward.  Call  it 
a  concert.  They  will  enjoy  it  for  they  delight  in  doing  things 
that  sound  "  grown-up. "  Let  them  select  the  songs  they  want 
to  sing.  Some  may  sing  solos  and  two  or  three  children  may 
sing  together.  Of  course  the  school  is  the  audience  during 
it  all. 


So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  real  drill  work.  Is 
there  anything  which  we  teach  in  the  primary  grades  or  in 
fact  in  the  upper  grades  which  does  not  require  driU,  drill,  drill  ? 
The  music  work  is  no  exception. 

Just  as  variety  of  drill  work  is  necessary  for  the  learning 
of  words  in  the  reading  work  so  must  there  be  a  variety 
in  this  drill  work  whUe  teaching  the  technical  parts  of 
music. 

This  drill  work  should  begin  the  first  week  of  school.  Chil- 
dren love  to  play  games.  Tell  them  that  you  are  going  to 
show  them  how  to  play  a  game.  (This  game  is  a  drill  on 
the  octave  do  — do.)  Ray  stands  and  calls  "Bermie,"  using 
the  tones  do  —  do.  Bennie  stands  and  calls  "Teddy."  Then 
Teddy  stands  and  calls'* Eddie;"  and  so  the  game  goes  on 
as  long  as  you  care  to  let  it.  They  will  like  it  so  well  that 
you  can  use  it  at  least  several  times  a  week.  Not  only  is  it 
a  splendid  octave  drill,  but  the  children  are  learning  each 
other's  names,  which  is  necessary  at  the  begirming  of  school. 

Another  device  which  is  a  good  octave  driU  is  this:  Let  the 
children  play  the  aisles  are  streets;  the  seats,  houses;  the 
children,  the  people  living  in  these  houses.  •  They  have  often 
seen  men  sellmg  vegetables  and  heard  them  as  they  called, 
'^Potatoes,"  "Apples,"  etc.  They  may  take  turns  in  playing 
they  are  men  selling  things.  This  device  is  especially  good 
during  the  fall  months.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  child  who 
didn't  delight  in  playing  engine  ?  Let  one  row  of  children 
play  they  are  the  cars  and  one  child  as  leader  be  the  engine. 
As  they  go  around  the  room  the  engine  goes  toot  —  toot,  toot, 
toot  (do — do,  sol,  do).  Then  you  may  say  "the  train  is 
nearing  the  station"  and  the  train  slacks  up  and  stops.  Then 
you  may  say  "there  are  always  newsboys  at  the  station  selling 
papers.  Who  would  like  to  be  a  newsboy?"  Every  hand 
goes  up. 

Then  you  may  put  a  cap  on  some  child's  head  and  some 
papers  under  his  arm  and  he  starts  out  calling  "morning 
papers"  using  the  octave  do,  do,  do  —  do. 

Another  child  may  sell  water  lilies  calling  in  the  same  way; 
another  may  sell  popcorn;  another  sandwiches. 

Then  some  child  may  be  the  brakeman  and  call  "All 
Aboard"  (do,  do  —  do)  and  the  train  moves  on. 

As  the  train  comes  into  the  next  station,  the  newsboy 
may  call  "Evening  papers." 

This  device  may  be  carried  farther. 

Let  the  passengers  leave  the  train  and  go  to  their  homes. 
(Seats.) 

Then  some  one  may  call "  Supper"  (octave  do — do).  After 
supper  all  heads  may  go  down  aa  the  desks  and  every  one  is 
asleep  for  the  night. 

Then,  some  one  may  waken  them  by  calling  "Breakfast" 
(octave  do — do). 

The  time  for  the  music  lesson  is  over  for  the  day  and  the 
children  have  been  wholly  unconscious  of  the  results  you  have 
obtained  —  to  them  it  has  simply  been  play. 

At  another  time  you  may  tell  them  alx)ut  large  bells  which 
when  played  upon  make  beautiful  music.  Such  bells  are 
called  chimes. 

Then  you  may  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  have  some 
real  live  chimes,  some  that  they  can  really  play.  By  this 
time  you  should  know  which  children  make  the  tones  cor- 
rectly. Select  eight  of  the  best  singers  and  ask  them  to  stand 
in  a  row  before  the  school.  Tell  them  you  are  going  to  change 
their  names  to:  do,  ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do. 

As  you  pass  in  front  of  them,  touch  each  child  on  the  head 
and  give  him  his  new  name.  At  first  you  may  ring  the  chimes 
yourself,  singing  up  and  down  the  scale  so  that  the  children 
may  hear  the  correct  tones. 

Then  select  some  child  to  come  forward  and  play  the  chimes. 

At  first  only  the  scale  descending  and  ascendmg  can  be 
used,  but  after  a  time  easy  skips  may  be  introduced,  as  1-3; 
1-3-5;   i-3-5-8»etc. 

The  children  never  tire  of  this  device.  Each  time  it  is 
used,  a  new  set  of  children  should  be  selected  to  be  the  bells. 
The  same  device  may  be  changed  to  that  of  a  piano  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  same  way.  This  device  may  also  be  used 
with  good  results.  Play  the  children  are  ringing  a  church 
bell.    Raise  arms  as  if  holding  a  rope  and  as  they  do  this 

sing  ding-dong,  to  the  octave  ^^ftioif^ec"^^^^*^^  pullin^C 
down  on  the  rope.  ^  ^ 
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The  ladder,  though  in  use  so  Icmg,  suggests  many  good 
devices.  Whenever  it  is  used  always  observe  the  distance 
mdicated,  viz.,  have  the  steps  3-4  and  7-8  but  half  the  size  of 
the  others.  This  point  which  seems  to  be  of  so  little  conse- 
quence, though  really  very  important,  is  often  neglected. 
The  children  may  play  that  they  are  pigeons  commg  down 
the  ladder  and  as  they  do  so  sing  '^coo"  or  they  may  be  birds 
and  sing  "peep.** 

8 


JL 


Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  concerning  the  scale  sang. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  scale  song 
should  precede  the  general  rote  song  or  not.  It  certainly 
should  be  presented  soon  after  the  child  enters  school. 

Various  words  may  be  used  instead  of  the  scale  names. 
For  example,  the  nature  study  may  be  about  a  squirrel;  then 
this  scale  song  might  be  used. 


i§ 


feF^ 


5^3 


=1=F 


:^ 


Ba 


by      squir  -  reU,  come     out       and      play, 


^ 


I 


iO 


It 


ve   •     ry      pleas  •  ant       day. 


This  might  he  used  with  the  ladder,  letting  the  children 
play  they  climb  it  to  see  the  baby  squirrels.  At  another 
time  you  may  be  having  the  woodpecker  for  your  study. 
Then  this  scale  song  might  be  used. 


^; 


:± 


the       ba    -by        bir  -   dies, 


i 


mi 


The       lit    -    tie      nest       is       made      of       chips. 


If  the  Eskimo  is  bemg  studied  this  scale  song  might  be  used. 


Lit    -  tie     Broth    -  er        Es    •    ki    •    mo, 


;g 


Do      you      like    your   house      of       snow? 


After  singmg  scale  songs  for  a  short  time,  the  syllables 
should  be  introduced.    A  good  way  to  teach  them  is  this: 

On  each  round  of  the  ladder,  draw  a  little  house;  on  each 
house  write  the  owner's  name.  You  may  ask  the  children 
to  find  Do's  houses,  Re's  house,  etc. 

They  may  play  that  they  go  to  call  on  each  one  and  give 
their  names. 

At  another  time  you  may  see  h  ^w  many  can  stand  and  give 
the  names  correctly. 


If  able  to  do  this,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  standing 
until  all  have  a  turn.  All  will  be  anxious  to  be  among  those 
who  can  remain  standing. 

A  game  called  "Catching  the  Pointer"  may  l)e  played  in 
this  way.  Place  the  pointer  on  "do"  on  the  ladder,  and  as 
you  move  it  up  the  ladder  the  children  smg  the  syllables 
touched.  If  .the  pointer  moves  quickly,  they  must  sing 
quickly,  or  if  slowly,  they  must  sing  slowly. 

All  this  drill  and  much  more  is  necessary  before  much  cap 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  good  song  singing. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  we  must  solve  is  what 
is  the  best  means  of  procedure  with  the  monotones,  if  there 
are  any.  In  many  schools  these  children  are  required  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  other  children.  This  method 
might  do  for  a  time,  but  do  not  keep  such  children  from 
singing  long  at  a  time.  A  little  boy  in  a  certain  first  grade 
room  seemed  to  be  a  monotone.  He  was,  however,  much 
interested  and  took  great  pleasure  in  trymg  to  sing.  He  was 
told  to  listen  for  a  day  or  two,  then  allowed  to  smg.  This 
method  was  used  for  some  time  with  apparently  no  results. 
One  day,  some  time  later,  the  children  said,  "  O  Miss  Jones, 
Irving  went  up."  The  whole  school  seemed  to  be  as  pleased 
as  Irving  himself.  From  that  time  on  he  began  to  improve 
and  became  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the  room. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  children  will  learn  to  "go  up" 
if  we  are  only  patient  and  give  them  a  fair  chance  and  plenty  o^ 
experience  in  song  singing. 

If  possible  spend  a  few  minutes  each  day  with  these  children. 
Give  the  rest  of-  the  school  some  kind  of  seat  work  while 
you  work  with  these.  Gather  them  around  you  and  work 
with  them  mdividually.  This  individual  work  will  bring 
good  res.: Its  in  neariy  every  case. 

Rhythm  work  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  first 
year  music.  The  children  can  be  taught  to  distinguish 
readily  -f ,  },  and  ^  time.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
clappmg,  tapping,  etc. 

Begin  the  work  by  smging  a  song  in  i  time.  Let  the  chil- 
dren count  1-2,  1-2,  etc.,  as  you  sing.  Tell  them  to  say  the 
I  louder  than  the  2.  Next  let  them  clap  and  continue  to 
count  as  you  sing.  After  considerable  drill  on  |  time, 
introduce  |  time.  Sing  a  song  in  }  time  and  let  them  count 
1-2-3,  1-2-3,  etc.,  as  you  sing.  Tell  them  to  say  the  i 
louder  than  the  2  and  3.  Next  let  them  clap  and  count  as 
you  sing.  Qap  the  hands  on  i  and  wave  them  on  2  and  3. 
Introduce  ^  time  in  the  same  way  counting  the  i  and  3 
louder  than  the  2  and  4. 

In  a  very  short  time,  the  children  will  readily  tell  you  the 
time  of  any  song  which  you  may  smg  for  them.  They 
should  know  what  f ,  },  |  means  when  placed  on  the  staff. 

Frequent  drill  of  this  kmd  may  be  used.  Place  the  staff 
on  the  blackboard.  Use  any  group  of  notes  you  care  to  on  the 
staff  and  any  khid  of  time.  Ask  the  children  what  kind  of 
time  is  indicated  by  the  figures,  then  let  them  take  turns  in 
placing  the  bars. 

Another  excellent  drill  is  this:  Let  the  children  m  their 
seats  count  1-2,  1-2,  1-2,  etc.,  and  let  some  child  come  to 
the  board  and  mark  the  time  as  they  count: 


I  I  I  I  I    I  I  i  I  I  I  I 


i  I  I 


Then  you  may  let  them  coimt  1-2-3,  ^"2-3,  etc.,  and  let 
some  child  at  the  board  mark  the  time. 


I  I 


I  I 


1  I 


I  I 


With  very  little  drill,  the  children  learn  what  the  staff, 
bar,  etc.,  are. 

Notes  should  be  introduced  in  the  first  grade.  A  resource- 
ful teacher  can  invent  ways  of  her  own  for  doing  this.  This 
might  be  a  suggestion.  Draw  five  lines  with  the  figures  on 
them  thus: 


Tell  them  how  do,  ti,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  and  do  (singing  the  IC 
names)  went  to  bed,  but  before  going,  they  had  to  put  on  their 
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night-caps.  Then  proceed  to  cover  the  figures  with  white 
chalk.  They  will  then  appear  as  quarter  notes  without 
stems. 

The  stairs  were  very  dark,  so  each  one  took  a  candle 
in  his  hand.  (Add  stems  making  the  quarter  notes  com- 
pletfc.) 

Later  on  the  whole  and  eighth  notes  should  be  taught. 

After  a  little  drill,  the  children  will  be  singing  readily  by 
note. 


A  set  of  drill  cards  having  groups  of  notes  such  as  these 
would  be  very  helpful. 


These  could  be  easily  made  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  as 
the  children  can  read  readily  from  the  blackboard,  work  in 
a  music  primer  should  be  commenced. 


HELPING 
ONE  /INOTHER 


Program 

RiEGELSVILLE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

(Three  Grades) 

9:00-  9:15 

Opening  Exercises. 

9--I5-  9:30 

Nature  Study. 

9:30-  9--45 

First  Grade  Number 

9:45-10:00 

Second  Grade  Number 

10:00-10:30 

Third  Grade  Number 

10:30-10:45 

Recess 

10: 45-" -05 

First  Grade  Phonics  and  Readmg 

11:05-11:25 

Second  Grade  Readmg  and  Spelling 

(At  this  time  First .  nd  Second  Grades  ar 

dismissed.) 

ii:3o-i2*.oo 

Third  Grade  Reading  and  Spelling 

12:00-  1:00 

Noon  recess 

1:00-  1:20 

First  Grade  Readmg 
Second  Grade  Readmg 

1:20-  1:40 

1:40-  2:00 

Third  Grade  Language 

2:00    2:10 

Gymnastics 

2:10-2  :i5 

First  Grade  Number  Drill 

2:15-  2:20 

Second  Grade  Number  Drill 

2:20-  2:30 

Third  Drade  Number  Drill 

2:30-  2:45 

Recess 

2:4s-  3-05 

Writing 

3'OS-  3:25 

Drawing 

(First  and  Second  Grades  arc  dismissed.^ 

3:30-  4:00 

Third  Grade  Phonics  and  Reading 

Alma  K.  Johnson 

We  will  rise  on  tiptoe  very  high; 

Well  bend  down  very  low. 
We  will  move  our  fingers  very  fast 

And  then  well  fold  them  —  so. 
We  will  bow  to  those  beside  us 

And  we'll  cordially  shake  hands, 

Then  silent  each  one  stands. 

Chorus 

Now  we'll  exercise  together; 

Now  we'll  exercise  together; 

Now  we'M  exercise  together; 

A  happy  school  are  we 

We  wil'  stretch  our  arms  and  lift  our  hands. 

We'll  reach  them  up  so  high 
Then  bring  them  down  and  touch  the  floor 

With  knees  unbent  —  or  try 
We  will  clasp  them,  we  will  shake  them, 

We  will  twirl  them  very  ?low; 

Then  very  fast  we'll  go 

Chcrus 
Now  well  exercise  together,  ec. 


September  Spelling  Booklets 


An  Exercise  Song 

(Tune    *'Glor>',  glory  hallelujah") 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

Do  you  remember  how  we  did  our  old-fashioned  physical 
exercises  in  school  every  day,  doubling  up  our  fists  and  plant- 
ing them  on  our  chests  and  thrusting  them  out,  up,  or  down, 
as  the  case  might  be,  a  given  number  of  times,  and  how 
it  wasn't  any  fun  unless  "teacher"  would  let  us  sing 

Mary  had  a  little  Iamb;   its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom  — 

while  we  did  it  ?    Then  it  was  delightful. 

TJjiis  little  exercise  sung  with  its  familiar  tune  is  meant  to  go 
to  the  same  kind  of  exercises.  Suit  the  action  to  the  words 
during  the  verses  and  at  the  chorus  go  through  the  familiar 
hand  movements.  If  more  exercise  is  desired,  the  hand 
movements  may  be  followed  by  the  foot  movements  while  the 
song  is  hummed. 
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Learning  to  Keep  the  Place 

What  a  heavy,  slippery,  book  the  Primer  is!  Of  course  if 
one  had  grownup  hands  one  could  hold  it  easily,  and  there  does 
seem  to  be  an  easy  way  to  hold  it,  but  just  as  soon  as  one 
gpts  it  tight.  Miss  Andrews  says,  "Not  that  way,  dear.  You 
can't  see  well.'  Then  when  one  has  a  finger  on  the  very  place, 
she  says,  "I  can't  explain  just  why  but  pointing  makes  slow 
reading." 

The  illustration  shows  how  little  hands  may  support  the 
weight  of  the  first  book  easily  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
place.  As  the  index  finger  can  point  at  the  line  only,  mstead 
of  at  individual  words,  the  halting  word  calling  cultivated  by 
pointing  word  by  word  is  avoided  As  one  Ime  is  read  the 
whole  hand  slides  down  into  position  for  the  next  The  habit 
is  easily  acquired  and,  what  is  better,  as  easily  dropped  when 
no  longer  necessary. 

Ida  Morris 


A  Helpful  Language  Lesson 

For  a  helpful  language  lesson  in  my  primary  departments 
I  have  the  pupils  pass  to  the  board  and  make  a  list  of  all  the 
articles  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  grocery  store.  Each  arti- 
cle is  then  discussed  from  its  origin  until  its  arrival  into  the 
store,  for  example,  flour  —  its  origin  —  grinding  of  wheat, 
sacking,  shipmeiit,  uses,  and  price. 

In  the  same  manner  artkles  from  the  hardware  and  clothing 
stores  can  be  discussed  and  consequently  the  first  steps  in 
gpography  development  arise. 

Of  course  it  will  require  several  days  to  complete  the  list. 

C.  S. 


A  Suggestive  Second  Grade  Program 

MoRNiNc  Class 


Hour 
9:00-  9: 
9:05-  9: 


Time 

5 

15 


Croup  I 


Group  III 


9:20-  9:40    20 


9:40-  9 

9-55-IO 
10:10-10 
10:15-10 
10:30-10 
10:45-11 
11:00-11 


^55 
10 

15 
30 
45 
00 

IS 


Group  II 
OpeniDff  Exercises 

Nature  Lesson  df 
Introductory  Exercises  Reproduction  of  a  Story 

or  or  Telling  of  (Language)  oi 

Morning  Talk         Poem  or 

Conversation  Lesson 
Blackboard  Occup.  Table 

Scats 
Reading  Seats 

Seats  Reading 

Games — Rhythm 

Music 
Occup.  Table 
Number 
Seats 


Reading 

(Slow  Group) 
Seats 
Blackboard 


Number 
Occup.  Table 
Seats 


11:15-11:20    I 


11:20-11; 
11:35-11 


35 
40 


1:30-  1:35 
1-35-  1:50 
1:50-  2:05 
2:05-  2:15 

2:15-  2 : 20 
2:20-  2:30 
2:30-  2:45 


IS 
S 


5 

IS 
15 
10 

5 

TO 

IS 


Blackboard 
Seats 
Number 
(Best  Group) 
Games — Rhythm  or 
Sense  Training — Language 
Literature  —  Stcay  Work  —  Language 
Put  away  work  —  Dismiss 

Afternoon  Class 

Opening  Soogs 
Reading  Seats  Occup.  Table 

Blackboard  Reading  Seats 

Seats  Blackboard  Reading 

(Best  Group) 
Games  —  Rhythm 
Spelling 
Geography 

(Reproduced  orally) 
History  —  Language 


Geography 
History  —  Language 
3:00-  3:30    30  Drawing  two  days 

Written  work  two  days  (Copying  Poems  and 

Stories 
Manual  Training  one  day 
3:30-  3:35      5  Put  away  work  —  Dismiss 

Theoretically  each  group  should  perform  a  diflFerent  line 
of  work  during  each  group  period. 

Seat  work  before  and  alter  recess  should  be  of  a  different 
natiu^. 

If  class-room  is  not  supplied  with  an  occupation  table, 
brush  work,  cutting,  clay,  etc.,  can  be  profitably  used  at  the  desk. 
Water  colors  should  be  used  at  least  twice  a  week  for  occu- 
pation work. 

The  hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils  and  room  should  be 
considered  at  every  exercise. 

Free  construction  work  may  be  done  in  school  during  occu- 
pation period.  There  should  be  at  least  two  such  exercises 
every  week. 

Occupation  period  at  seats  during  niunber  recitktions 
should  relate  to  number  work. 


Blackboard 

Imaginative  Drawing 

Original  Sentences 
"Written  Language 
Spelling 


Occupation  Table  and  Seats 

Sand  Table 
Clay  Modelling  Original  Sentences 

about  pictures 
Cardboard  Modelling   Word  building 
Free  construction  work  Dissected  pictures 
Brush  work  Games 

Cutting  and  pasting      Construction  work 


Block  building 


Sewing 

Brush  work 

Braid  and  wool  weaving 

Raffia 


hi^K. 


The  ** Drowning  Game'*  for  the  Reading  Class 

The  pupils  take  their  place  in  the  front  of  the  room  standing 
in  a  straight  line.  Then  the  first  one  reads  a  sentence  or 
given  part  of  the  lesson.  If  he  reads  it,  making  no  mbtakes, 
he  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head,  and  number  two  takes 
another  sentence;  but  should  the  first  make  a  mistake  he  goes 
to  the  foot,  which  is  counted  going  down  once;  and  number 
two  acts  as  rescuer  taking  the  same  part.  If  he  makes  a  mis-  • 
take  he  also  goes  to  the  foot,  and  so  on  until  the  sentence  is 
read  correctly.  If  a  pupil  goes  down  three  times  he  is  drowned. 
The  ones  who  are  at  the  head  at  the  close  of  the  recitations  are 
the  best  rescuers.  This  little  device  not  only  causes  them  to 
pay  close  attention,  but  also  gives  the  poorer  readers  more 
practice  in  reading,  as  they  may  have  to  go  down  two  or  more 
times,  and  surely  they  are  the  ones  who  need  the  practice.* 
It  is  surprising  to  see  the  improvement  which  they  make  in[^ 
just  a  short  time,  as  none  want  to  go  down.      "  M.  V^ 
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When  We  Speak  Pieces     I 

AucE  E.  Allen 

(Note  The  four,  six,  and  eight-lined  verses  of  this  series  are  specially 
arranged  for  very  young  children.  As  it  is  easier  for  beginners  to  speak 
if  not  alone,  many  of  the  "pieces"  are  planned  for  two  or  more  to  give. 
And  because  often  it  seems  best  to  include  a  number  of  little  folks  in 
one  exercise,  some  simple  rhymed  plays  are  given.  These  are  easier 
to  learn  and  remember  than  prose  pla>'s  because  of  the  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Usually  they  are  so  arranged  that  each  child  has  but  one  or 
two  lines  to  say.  —  A.  E.  A.) 

The  Afternoon  Month 

September,  in  the  long,  long  year, 

You  come  and  go  so  soon, 
It  sometimes  seems  that  you  are  just 

One  long  bright  afternoon. 

September's  Flower  Folks 

September's  getting  ready 

Her  lamps  of  golden-rod  — 
Already  many  flower-folk 

Begin  to  drowse  and  nod, 
And  soon  each  little  sleepy-head, 
"Good-night,"  will  say  and  go  to  bed! 

To  September 

Under  your  feet  are  golden  ways. 

Golden  sprays  are  above  you, 
All  about  you  are  golden  rays. 
You've  golden  nights,  you've  golden  days, 

September  dear,  I  love  you! 

A  Letter 

(For  little  girl  writing  on  tablet) 

I'm  writing  a  letter  —  when  September  reads. 
She'll  smile,  but  she'll  sigh,  too,  I  fancy; 
"Dear  Autumn  — 

I  really  must  go.    I'll  come  back 
Just  as  soon  as  I  can. 

With  love. 

Pansy.' 

Golden  Apples 

(For  little  boy  with  basket  of  apples) 

Teacher  read  of  some  wonderful  apples. 
If  you  ate  one,  you  never  grew  old  — 

I've  found  some  up  in  our  orchard. 
All  juicy  and  yellow  as  gold. 
{Picking  out  one.) 

I  want  to  eat  this  one,  but  O  deary  me, 

If  it  made  me  stay  little  —  how  dreadful  't^vould  be! 

Cobwebs  on  the  Grass 

Some  fairies,  as  brisk  and  as  busy  could  be, 
{Only  the  stars  were  out  to  seel) 
Washed  all  their  clothes  in  suds  made  of  dew. 
And  spread  them  out  where  the  soft  winds  blew, 
You'll  see  them,  if  early  enough  you  pass, 
They  look  like  cobwebs  spread  on  the  grass. 


Daisy 


An  Air  Ship 

One  day  out  there  in  the  pasture, 
I  heard  a  shrill  little  whistle, 

And  a  fairy  sailed  by  in  an  air  ship  spry 
Made  out  of  the  seed  of  a  thistle. 


A  Busy  Time 

(Little  girl  sewing) 

It's  Saturday  night  and  Dolly's  in  l)ed  — 
Her  white  gown  is  done  for  Sunday  — 

But  she  wants  this  one  in  white  and  red 
To  wear  to  school  on  Monday. 

A  Book-worm 

(Child,  looking  through  book) 

I  studied  hard  and  was  as  good, 

I  didn't  do  a  thing  I  shouldn't; 

I  wanted  to  stay  in  and  read 

At  noon,  but  teacher  said  I  couldn't. 

I  didn't  wriggle,  didn't  squirm, 

Yet  teacher  says  I  am  a  worm  — 

A  book-worm!    Just  how  do  they  look  ? 

Perhaps  I'll  find  one  in  this  book. 

By  and  By 

(Two  little  girls,  as  Pansy  and  Garden  Daisy) 

Out  in  our  place  when  the  weather  is  dry. 

We  are  so  happy  —  Pansy  and  I  — 

For  well  we  know  there'll  be  rain  by  and  by. 


Pansy 


Out  in  our  place  when  the  big  raindrops  fly, 

Still  we  are  happy  —  Daisy  and  I  — 

For  there'll  be  sunshine,  we  know,  by  and  by. 

Golden  Rod 

(For  any  number  of  children,  inarching  with  golden  rod) 

Sing  about  the  lily, 

Sing  about  the  rose, 
Hip  hurrah  for  golden  rod  — 

Everywhere  it  grows. 
Hip  hurrah  —  we  love  it  well, 

Flower  of  Uncle  Samuel! 


After  School  —  the  First  Day 


Johnny 


When  teacher  has  showed  us  the  picture  and  all  — 
It  does  seem,  Susy,  a  pity, 
{Writing  K-A-T  on  blackboard.) 
That  you  can't  see  K-A-T  spells  cat! 


Susy 


"I'm  sure,  Johnny  Jo  es,  it's  kittyP*^^^  ^ 

{Writing  H-A-T  on  blackboard.)    .   -tOOCJ  I P 
"And  there  is  this  other  word  —  H-A=T^^O 
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Johnny 

We'll  never  agree  upon  it!*' 
"What  you  wear  on  your  head  is  what  teacher  said  — 
That's  cap!    (Stisy)    No,  no,  it  is  bonnet/ 


First 


AU 
Second 


AU 


Third 


All 


Almost  Time 

(For  three  babies) 

Three  little  robins  in  a  row, 

Keep  chirpmg,  chirping  clear  and  low, 

"It's  almost  time  for  birds  to  go!" 

Three  late  red  roses  in  a  row, 

Keep  breathing,  breathing  soft  and  slow, 

*It's  almost  time  for  flow'rs  to  go!" 

But  skies  and  hills  are  all  aglow. 

And  warm  and  sweet  the  breezes  blow  — 

Oh  summer,  summer,  please  don't  go!  ' 


Baskets  for  Sale 

(For  little  boy  with  burr  baskets  —  real  or  make-believe  —  and  five 
little  girls,  who  recite  in  turn,  and  act  out  words.) 

Boy  (calling) 

Burr  baskets,  burr  baskets,  burr  baskets  for  sa!e  — 
Here's  one  with  a  cover  —  here's  one  like  a  pail. 

Two  Girls  {hurrying  out) 

» Oh,  I  want  one  for  my  Dolly,  please, 
To  take  when  shopping  —  one  of  these. 

«My  Dolly  wants  one  all  purple  and  green  — 
This  one's  the  prettiest  I  have  seen. 

Boy  (calling) 

Burr  baskets,  burr  baskets,  I've  baskets  to  suit. 
Here's  one  filled  with  flowers,  here's  one  heaped  with 
fruit. 

Three  Girls  (as  before) 

3 Show  me  clothes-baskets;  one  -♦for  lunch; 
What  will  you  take  for  this  whole  bunch  ? 

sMy  Dolly  sews  —  she's  very  nimble. 
Here's  one  for  scissors,  thread,  and  thimble. 

Boy  (calling) 

Burr  baskets,  burr  baskets,  burr  baskets  to  sell  — 
All  shapes  and  all  sizes  and  all  finished  well! 


Fire  Weed 

(Fire-weed  b  a  vivid  pink  flower  which  springs  up  where  ground  has 
been  burned  over.  This  little  play  is  for  as  many  children  as  desired  — 
all  ringing  bells,  blowing  whistles,  and  calling  out  "Fire-weed"  as 
naturally  as  possible.  If  desired,  a  little  fire  company  may  turn  out, 
Uirow  on  water,  rescue  Grasshopper,  etc.  Make  all  as  real  as  may  be. 
Different  ones  give  the  lines  between  "calls"  each  time.) 

Fire-weed!     Fire-weed!    Fire-weed! 

Pink  flames  on  the  hill  are  showing, 
Fire-weed!    Fire-weed!    Fire-weed! 

And  the  wind  such  a  gale  is  blowing. 
Fire-weed!     Fire-weed!     Fire-weed! 

Ring,  flow'r-bells  all  through  the  valley. 
Fire-weed!     Fire-weed!     Fire-weed! 

Poor  Grasshopper  lives  in  that  alley! 
Fire-weed!     Fire-weed!     Fire-weed! 

It  spreads  beyond  all  stopping. 
Fire-weed!     Fire-weed!     Fire-weed! 

Grasshopper,  you'd  better  be  hopping! 


Gypsy  Leaves 

Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

The   little  gypsy  leaves  of  Fall 
Have  cloaks  of  red  and  gold; 

And  garb  of  tan  and  scarlet,  too, 
Most  wondrous  to  behold! 

When  trees  stand  bare  against  the  blue 

And  all  the  air  is  still, 
The  gypsy  leaves  begin  heir  march 

Past  meadow  and  past  hill. 

In  countless  bands  they  journey  on 

As  swiftly  as  they  can; 
By  night  the  golden  moon  lights  up 

Their  gypsy  caravans. 

Do  they  seek  countries  strange  and  far 
Beyond  grim  Wmter's  blast  ? 

But  'tis  in  vain  to  question  them 
They  only  hurry  past! 


The  Minute  Men 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

Have  you  heard  of  the  sturdy  minute  men  — 

Those  heroes  of  long  ago  — 
Who  shouldered  their  guns  a  the  first  alarm 

And  hurried  to  meet  the  foe  ? 

They  were  always  ready  at  Duly  s  call. 

It  mattered  not  where  or  when, 
And  his  is  the  reason,  as  you  may  guess, 

They  named  them   he  minute  men 

But  I  know  a  laddie  —  O  me,  O  my  — 

Who  fusses  and  whines  and  frets 
When  called  from  play,  and  who  always  cries  — 

*'Wait  a  minute"  —  and  then  forgets! 

Now,  which  do  you  think,  dear,   he  world  needs  most 

To  round  out  the  perfect  plan  — 
The  minute  man  who  will  come  at  its  call. 

Or  the  wait-a-minute  man  ? 


The  Blacksmith 

Maude  M.  Grant 

(A  Finger  Play) 

I  am  a  blacksmith  strong. 
Hear  my  hammer  ring! 
(Right  hand  made  into  a  fist.    Pound  on  palm  of  left  hand 
or  on  desk,) 

On  my  smooth,  hard  anvil  here. 
Cling,  clang,  cling,  clang,  cling! 

This  piece  of  iron  I  take  up  so, 

(Left  hand  held  horizontal.) 
Watch  me  pound,  pound,  pound. 

(Found  with  right  fist.) 
I  heat  it  in  the  furnace  here, 

(Thrust  left  hand  in  desk.) 
And  bend  it  round  and  round. 

(Left  hand  out,  right  hand  curving  the  left.) 
'Tis  now  the  shoe  for  a  prancing  horse, 
(Left  thumb  and  forefinger  curved  for  horseshoe.) 
Hear  my  hammer  ring! 

(Pound  desk  with  right  fist.)  ^ 
Oh,  I  am  a  happy  blacksmith,         (      OOCtIp^ 
Cling,  clang,  cling,  clang,  clinl^  ^^^^^^^^ 
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PHONIC  STORIES     I 
The  At  Family 

Alice  E.  Allen 


tSTSWp 


The  AT  family  begins  to  go  to  school  the  very  day  you  do. 
To-day  it  has  a  story  to  tell  you  about  "The  Lost  Cat." 

(The  teacher  repeats  each  line  and  writes  the  words  in  parentheses 
on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  sound  and  pronounce.) 

We  once  had  a  dear  little  full-of-fun  (cat), 
As  yellow  as  gold  and  so  sleek  and  so  (fat). 
One  morning  Grandmother  called  quickly  "Oh 

(scat)!" 
He  was  after  the  cream  and  she  couldn't  have 

(that). 
Off  he  ran,  pit-a-  (pat),  pit-a-  (pat),  pit-a-  (pat). 
We  looked  in  the  basket  where  often  he  (sat). 
We  looked  in  the  spot  where  he  watched  for  the 

(rat), 
Looked  under  the  (mat),  though  it  lay  smooth 

and  (flat). 
Not  a  sign  could  we  find  of  our  dear  little  (cat). 
Poor   Grandma  was  sorry  she'd   had  to   say 

("scat")! 
And  Ben  couldn't  play  with  his  ball  and  his 

(bat), 
We  all  quite  forgot  how  to  laugh  and  to  (chat). 
Then  all  in  a  minute  I  looked  in  my  (hat). 
And  there,  sound  asleep,  was  the  little  lost  (cat)! 

(Watch  for  the  story  the  AP  family  will  tell  you  next  month.) 


Finger  Plays  for  Beginners 

Harriet  A.  James 
Five  Litfle  Pussy  Cats 
Five  little  Pussy  cats 

Sitting  side  by  side. 
(Hold  up  five  fingers,) 
One  saw  a  little  mouse 
"Meow,  meow,"  she  cried. 
But  she  couldn't  catch  it 

For  it  ran  a-hide. 
{Thumb  runs  across  desk,) 
Four  little  pussy-cats 

Sitting  in  a  :ow; 
One  spied  a  h'ttle  birdie 
And  away  did  quickly  go. 
{Second  finger  runs  off,) 
Three  little  pussy-cats 


Purring  soft  and  sweet; 
The  next  one  smells  a  piece  of  meat. 

And  hurries  off  to  eat. 
{Third  finger  scampers  off,) 
Two  little  pussy-cats 

Sitting  down  to  think; 
The  fourth  one  spies  a  dish  of  cream 

And  scampers  off  to  drink. 
{Scampers  off,) 
One  little  pussy  cat 

Off  to  bed  does  creep; 
Curls  up  in  a  little  ball 

And  soon  is  sound  asleep. 

Little  Thumbkins 
{Touch  thumb  and  each  finger  in  succession 
Little  Tommy  Thumbkins 

Went  to  school  to-day, 
{Touch  thumb,) 
Sister  Rose  went  with  him 

Showing  him  the  way. 
{Next  finger,) 
Mother  in  the  doorway 

Waved  her  hand  goodby. 
{Next  finger.) 
Little  brother  left  a.  home 

Then  began  to  cry. 
{Next  finger,) 
Baby  creeping  on  the  floor. 

Tries  to  say  *' Bye-bye/' 

Little   Helpers 

We  have  ten  little  helpers 

In  work  or  in  play, 
And  these  ten  little  people 

Are  busy  all  day. 
They  help  do  our  lessons, 

They  help  play  our  games, 
They  help  do  our  numbers. 

They  help  write  our  names. 
These  ten  little  helpers 

Are   busy   all   day. 
They  work  while  we  work. 

They  play  while  we  play. 


It? 

Who  is  it  ?    Now 


Who  is 

I've  a  dear  little  playmate. 

think. 
Her  dress,  it  is  white;   her  nose,  it  is  pink; 
I  don't  like  to  handle  her  roughly,  because 
I  think  she  carries  sharp  pins  in  her  paws. 
I  thought  she  was  very  cleanly  and  dainty  and 

neat. 
But,  O  dear!  she  washes   her   face,  with   he: 

feet.  —  Exchange      Digitized  by  V^nOOQ IC 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  CHILD   HEALTH 

The  loist  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  corsists  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive report  of  what  American  school 
systems  are  doing  for  the  health  of  childreti. 
The  report  covers  conditions  in  1038  dties, 
or  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  important 
American  municipalities.  It  traces  the 
development  of  medical  inspection  of  schools 
from  its  inception  in  Boston  sixteen  years 
ago  and  gives  details  as  to  the  army  of 
school  physicians,  nurses  and  dentists 
now  employed  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
American  school  children. 

Progress  in  Past  Ten  Yeam 

An  examination  of  the  report  reveate 
the  immense  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  past  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the 
number  of  American  cities  having  systems 
of  medical  inspection  was  eleven;  at  the 
present  time  it  is  443.  The  first  school 
physicians  were  employed  by  Boston  in 
1894.  Now  there  is  an  army  of  nearly 
1500  of  them.  The  first  school  nurses  were 
employed  by  New  York  nine  years  ago. 
Now  they  number  between  four  and  five 
hundred  and  are  employed  by  eighty  cities. 
Sixty-nine  cities  are  regularly  employing 
dentists  to  care  for  the  teeth  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

Best  Progress  in  Far  East  and  Far 
West 

Marked  differences  are  found  between 
the  difTer^t  states  with  respect  to  prog- 
ress made  in  providing  for  medical  in- 
sp)ection.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
stand  easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  imi- 
veisal  compulsory  school  medical  inspection, 
while  in  Vermont,  Mississippi,  Montana 
and  Idaho  the  mimicipalities  have  not  even 
begun  work. 

The  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  Far  East  and  Far  West,  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Western  States,  easily  out- 
ranking those  in  the  South  Atlantic,  South 
Central  and  North  Central  groups. 

Modern  Sanitary  Appliances  Widely 
Used 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  given  over 
to  the  hygiene  of  the  school -room  and  data 
are  given  for  the  1038  cities  telling  about 
Uie  use  of  such  modem  innovations  as 
individual  drinking  cups,  sanitary  foun- 
tains, vacuum  cleaners,  and  adjustable 
desks.  The  number  of  cities  supplying 
individual  drinking  cups  is  neariy  300, 
while  those  having  schools  equippol  with 
sanitary  fountains  niunber  almost  800. 
The  figures  show  that  the  deadly  feather 
duster  is  being  rapidly  banished.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cities  use  moist  cloths 
for  dusting  purposes,  and  nearly  800  use 
dust  absorbing  compounds  for  sweeping. 
Eighty-nine  cities  are  cleaning  their  school- 
rooms by  means  of  vacuum  cleaners. 

Floors  and  Windows  Never  Washed 
IN  Some  Cities 

Contrasted  with  these  evidences  of 
progress  are  figures  showing  that  fifty-one 
cities  report  that  their  school-room  floors 
are  never  washed,  and  seven  that  the  wash- 
ing of  school-room  windows  is  entirely 
neglected. 

In  almost  one  thousand  cities  instruction 
is  given  in  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco; 649  have  special  courses  devoted 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis; 
and  592  give  lessons  in  first  aid  to  the  in- 
Jiued. 


BECOME  A  PRIMARY  EXPERT 
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LANGUAGE  GAMES 

A  METHOD  OF  USING  PLAY  FOR  ESTABLISHING  CORRECT 
HABITS  OF  SPEECH  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  MYRA  KINQ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  book  while  especially  designed  for  Teacher's  use  in  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Qrades,  may  be  used,  with  nearly  equal  profit  in  the  Fourth  Grade 


Since  play  is  the  magic  power  that  on  the  playground  promotes  such  uncon- 
scious and  rapid  acquisition  of  its  parlance,  the  schools,  if  they  would  successfully 
compete  with  it,  must  take  their  cue  from  the  playground. 

Miss  King,  assured  by  observation  and  experience,  presents  her  fellow  workers 
of  the  school-room  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  in  language  carefully  worked  out 
for  unconscious  yet  effective  language  acquisition  while  the  pupils  are  eagerly  at 
play. 

The  children  are  directed  wholly  to  the  fun  of  the  games.  Eath  is  to  be  a 
gamey  not  a  Language  Lesson.  Correct  speech  is  required,  but  only  as  a  Rtde  of 
the  Came.  There  are  42  Games.  Get  them,  use  them,  and  you  will  never  fail  to 
rejoice  in  this  happy  device. 


Full  cloth     i2mo    Price,  50  cents 
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The  Two  Frogs 
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There  were  once  two  frogs  who  were  dear 
friends.  One  lived  in  a  deep  pond  in  the  woods. 
The  other  lived  in  a  pool  by  the  road-side. 

One  day  the  frog  from  the  deep  pond  made 
a  visit  to  the  frog  in  the  pool. 

*'0  come  and  live  with  me!"  said  he.  "It 
is  not  safe  for  you  here.  Bad  boys  will  stone 
you.     Teams  may  run  over  you.'' 

*'I  thank  you,"  answered  the  frog  in  the 
pool.  "But  I  like  to  live  here.  There  is  so 
much  to  see.  So  many  people  go  by.  I  like 
my  home  by  the  road-side. ' 


A  week  passed  by.  Again  the  frog  came  to 
visit  his  friend. 

But  the  friend  was  not  to  be  found. 

"Where  is  the  frog  that  lived  in  this  pool?" 
asked  he  of  two  chickens  that  lived  in  a  coop 
near  the  road. 

"Too  late !     Too  late ! "   peeped  the  chickens. 

"What    do    you    mean?"   asked    the    frog. 

"Dead,  dead!  run  over  by  a  wagon!  run 
over  by  a  wagon!"  chirped  the  chickens. 

Then  away  they  ran;  and  the  frog  hopped 
slowly  back  to  his  home  in  the  woods. 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers*  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

*'  Sbe  ti0bt  teacbet  in  tbe  tiobt  position  meana  tbe  bfdbeet  bwcccbb  tot  botb  teacbet  anb  ecbool/' 
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DEATH  OF  MILTON  BRADLEY 

Founder  op  Local  Factory  for  Making 

Games    and    School    Equipments 

Succumbs  to  Illness  of  Old  Age 

Milton  Bradley,  74,  a  leading  manufac- 
turer and  citizen  of  Springfield,  who  be- 
came known  throughout  America  by  the 
games  which  he  originated  and  manufac- 
tured in  the  factory  of  the  company  which 
bears  his  name  and  through  the  great  va- 
riety of  school  and  kindergarten  work  and 
play  materials  which  for  many  years  his 
company  has  produced,  died  at  lus  home, 
515  State  Street,  Tuesday,  May  30. 

Mr.  Bradley  was  bom  in  Vienna,  Me., 
November  8,  1836,  and  when  11  years  old 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Lowell,  where  he 
received  part  of  his  eariy  education  in  the 
public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  at  the  age  of  15.  Mathematics, 
especially  geometry,  was  the  subject  that 
most  interested  Mr.  Bradley  as  a  boy  and 
voung  man.  After  graduating  from  the 
high  school  he  entered  the  office  of  a  Lowell 
mechanical  engineer  where  he  spent  two 
years  and  there  learned  the  elements  of 
drafting.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  in  this 
work,  which  had  a  strong  appeal  for  him, 
that  he  determined  to  become  better  fitted 
for  it  and  entered  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school  at  Harvard,  where  he  fitted  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  dvil  engineer. 

It  was  in  the  manukcture  of  kinder- 
garten paraphernalia  that  some  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  most  important  work  was  done. 
About  1870,  Professor  Wiebe  started  a 
kindergarten  in  Springfield,  and  it  was  at 
his  solicitation  and  that  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
P.  Peabody  that  the  manufiacture  of  kinder- 
garten material  was  begim.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  Milton  Bradley  Company  has 
for  years  been  of  paramount  importance. 
For  years  this  department  did  not  pay 
for  itself,  but  Mr.  Bradley  was  convinced 
that  the  kindergarten  had  come  to  stay 
and  would  each  year  grow  in  importance, 
and  he  accordingly  continued  to  give  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  kindergarten 
material  until  it  proved  to  be  profitable. 

In  the  field  of  education  and  trade  his 
name  has  long  been  known  and  honored, 
and  though  the  man  is  called,  his  work  lives 
after  him,  a  lasting  memorial  to  his  ingen- 
uity, nobleness  of  purpcce  and  strength  of 
character.       

A  REAL  LADY 

Among  the  youngsters  belonging  to  a 
college  settlement  in  a  New  England  city 
was  one  little  giri  who  returned  to  her 
humble  home  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  new  teacher. 

"She's  a  perfect  lady,"  exclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  youngster,  "that's  what  she 
is!" 

The  child's  mother  gave  her  a  doubtful 
k)ok.  "How  do  you  know?"  she  said. 
"You've  only  known  her  two  days." 

"It's  easy  enough  tellin',"  continued  the 
child.  "I  know  she's  a  perfect  kdy,  be- 
cause she  makes  you  feel  polite  all  the 
time."  —  LippincoWs 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  CoanectkNi 


>caoorx 


Mls«  B*  P.  POSTER,  Maiiaicer. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass't.  Mamiger. 


The  Salary  your  qualiflcatioiu  deserve  it  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ABENCY 

we  Paelflc,  Maooal  Tralulair,  $600,  TraTellnr  Compauloii 

~  -      «,  $660,  erammar,  $600«  Prfmarr, 

.   Kindenrmrten,  $600,  CHtle.  $1900, 


$1600,  Physical  Onltnre, 
DomesUe  Sdenoe,  $700. 


tias  flUed  these  positions  in  pnbUo  and  prlTate  sebools 

extending  lu  operations  from  tbe  Atlantle  sea  board  to 

ulons,  $700,  Principals,  $1900,  Assistants,  $800,  Langaaget, 

,  $460,  Mnslc,  gisoo.  QoTemesses.  $600,  Drawing,  $600. 

.^      . 0,  Soperrisors,  $1900,  Elocution.  $600. 

NOAH  I.BONABD,  Pb.DCManager,  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  P«  Syrmoaae,  N.  T. 


An  agency  registration  placet  yoa  in  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


l»irRA.OUl»»    OOl 


K»l»X>OBgI>»BgO»    lAOBIOOX^ 


TBA€HSB8  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  our  DBHLIi  OOIJRSB  by  man.   We  prepare  for  any  cer< 
yon  want,  County.  City,  State  BXAMINATIONS.  OODB8K4  In  all  snbjecto  for  dvU  service,  kinder 
garten,  home  study.   60.000  Stodentt. 


want,  County.  City,  State  BXAM I  NATIONS.  OODB8K4  In  alf  sabjecto  for  dvU  service,  klnder- 
'  '.   60.000  Stodentt. 
NOAH  LEONARD,  A.M .,  MiuiMrar,  The  Htor,  Dept.  O.  STRACUSB.   N.  T. 


Yon  will  never  rite  higher  than  your  atpira!ions;  an  agency  registration  broadens  your  opportunities  to  rite. 


AN  AGENCY  i^.':^.^'*i^r£:;X£^ 

of  TAMinniea  Mid  telle  fllLT  A  1^  ^  aomething  bat  If  It 
jovL  About  them  XX&^ILX  ia  aaked  to  reeommend 
»  toAoher  m&d  reeommenda  1^  V^/^TMnHrVKFT^GI 
jou  that  la  more.  Onra  il^lSi^^^r  lfl_JlM.J^lT  MtQ 
THB  SOHOOI.  BUI.IATIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BABDBBN,  Symeoae,  N.  T. 


Ageoclet  are  largely  retpootlbie  for  the  hicreate  hi  talariet  the  latt  few  yeart. 


THE  TEACHERS'  GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Boaoon  Stroot,  Bostofi. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  REQI8TER   NOW. 


Agenciet  create  a  demand  for  teachert  by  the  conttant  preeentatlon  of  thefa'  candldatct. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

G.  J.  ALBERT,   Mana||er 
623  Sooth  Wabash  Avenue,  Ghlca||o,  IlL 

Twenty-«ixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business/* 
Waatern  Olllcaat    Maalty  Building,  Spokana,  Waah.     Idaho  Baildlntf,  Bolaa,  Idaho 


Snperintendentt  depend  upon  agenciet  to  fill  vacanciet. 


THE, 


:HERS 


BREWER  l\^l"n 

3  0  2      A  L    I)  I    1    (^   R   I  V    M       B  V;   1   L  L)  I  N   G.      C  »  I  C  /v  G  O 


It  is  always  wiM  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Caur."    RegMar  Nowl 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  CRADE  TEACHER? 

Do  yon  lade  opportunity  of  learning  where  yon  can  secure  a  better  position  in  location,  salary,  woric,  or  in 
all  tttreer  Would  you  lUce  a  real  good  position?  Then  try  a  Spectalitt  in  the  business  I  Literally  and  truih  fully 
we  have  many  more  po<(ttions  for  your  sort  than  wc  can  find  teachert  lor.  Send  for  **  Iliuttrati ve  Litts/' 
We  fill  places  "  from  the  Universiiy  to  the  grades.''*    Yours  for  promotion. 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 

NORTHWE-bTET  *" ^ 


Agenciet  are  daily  helpins  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 


has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N 
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Third  Grade  Problems 

LULA  P.   WmNNA 

EVERY  primary  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it   is  to 
find  properly  graded  problems,  expressed  in  simple 
language  and  dealing  in  small  numbers,  for  every- 
day class  work. 
Realizing  this  difficulty,  I  have  gathered  together  from 
various  sources  problems  of  all  kinds  and  rearranged  them 
to  suit  my  own  class  needs.     I  submit  some  of  them,  hoping 
they  may  be  a  little  help  to  some  other  busy  teacher. 

Addition  and  Subtraction 

1  Mary  had  one  dime,  one  half  dollar,  one  quarter  dollar 
and  75  pennies.  She  put  all  her  money  in  her  bank.  How 
much  money  had  she  in  her  bank  ? 

2  Harry  works  on  a  farm  during  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  the  first  fifteen  days  of  September,  How  many  days  did 
he  work  on  the  farm  ? 

3  In  an  orchard  there  are  109  trees.  Of  this  number 
75  are  apple  trees  and  the  rest  are  peach  trees.  How  many 
peach  trees  are  in  the  orchard  ? 

4  A  table-cover  is  4  yards  long  and  3  yards  wide.  How 
many  yards  of  fringe  will  it  take  to  go  all  around  it  ? 

5  Frank  and  nsLrry  start  from  the  school  to  take  a  walk. 
Frank  walks  6  miles  east  and  Harr}'  7  miles  west.  When 
they  stop  walking  how  far  apart  are  they? 

6  A  frozen  pond  measures  15  yards  around  and  5  yards 
across.  If  a  boy  skates  twice  across  it,  and  once  around  it 
bow  many  yards  does   he   skate  altogether? 

7  John's  kite  string  was  46  feet  long.  He  tied  a  piece 
to  it  22  feet  long.  The  string  broke  and  the  kite  flew  away 
with  39  feet.    How  long  was  the  piece  of  string  he  then  held  ? 

8  John  paid  92  cents  for  a  ball,  a  bat,  and  a  glove.  The 
glove  cost  45  cents  and  the  ball  28  cents.  How  much  did  he 
pay  for  the  bat? 

Division 

1  How  many  boxes  are  needed  to  hold  368  pens  if  only 
8  pens  are  put  in  each  box? 

2  In  a  school  there  are  432  pupils.  How  many  pupils 
are  in  each  class  if  there  are  12  grades? 

3  If  a  horse  travels  6  miles  a  day  how  many  days  will 
it  take  him  to  travel  744  miles? 

4  If  a  man  receives  a  salary  of  $12  a  month,  how  many 
months  must  he  work  to  receive  $192  ? 

5  If  there  are  585  children  in  school  and  they  are 
divided  into  13  classes,  how  many  children  will  there  be  in 
each  class? 

6  How  many  days  will  it  take  a  vessel  to  sail  1020  miles 
at  the  rate  of  34  miles  a  day? 

7  A  miller  packed  9604  lbs.  of  flour  in  49  bbls.  How 
many  lbs.  did  he  put  in  each  barrel  ? 

8  How  many  bags  are  needed  to  hold  3654  lbs.  of  flour 
if  42  lbs.  are  put  in  each  bag? 

Multiplication 

1  How  many  scholars  are  there  in  a  school  of  9  classes  if 
there  are  67  children  in  each  class? 

2  John  earns  $45  a  month,  how  much  does  he  earn  in  a 
year? 

3  If  one  book  costs  75  cents  what  will  a  dozen  and  a  half 
cost? 

4  If  I  bum  50  pounds  of  coal  in  my  heater  every  day  in 
December  and  January,  how  many  pounds  do  I  bum  alto- 
gether? 

United  States  Money 

1  Mrs.  Smith  bought  a  picture  for  $2.75,  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  $1.50  and  6  plates  at  24  cents  each;  what  did  all  of  these 
things  cost  ? 

2  Mr.  Jones  borrowed  $86.25.  He  paid  back  at  one 
time  $41.82  and  at  another  time  $32.59.  How  much  does 
he  still  owe? 

3  A  man  earns  $62  per  month.  His  expenses  are  $35.75 
per  month.     How  much  can  he  save  in  7  months? 

4  A  man  was  paid  $40.50  for  working  18  days.  How 
much  did  he  eam  in  one  day? 


5  A  boy  is  tr3ring  to  earn  enough  money  to  buy  a  baO 
worth  $1.50.  Yesterday  he  earned  26  cents  and  to-day  he 
earned  35  cents.  How  many  more  cents  must  he  eam  before 
be  can  pay  for  the  ball  ? 

6  John  had  $2.75.  On  Monday  he  spent  98  cents  and  on 
Tuesday  he  eamed  $1.50.  How  much  money  did  he  then 
have? 

7  A  lady  bought  7  yards  of  ribbon  at  28  cents  a  yard, 
but  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  14  yards  of  gingham.  How 
much  was  the  gingham  worth  a  yard  ? 

8  If  I  buy  2  brooms  for  19  cents  each  and  a  tub  for  $1.10, 
how  much  change  should  I  receive  out  of  a  five-dojlar  bill  ? 

9  Sarah  wants  a  writing-desk  for  which  the  dealer  asks 
$3.87.  If  she  picks  and  sells  43  quarts  of  berries  how  much 
must  she  receive  for  each  quart  in  order  to  get  the  desk  ? 

Reduction  Ascending 

1  How  many  years  and  months  are  in  149  months? 

2  Change  173  inches  to  feet  and  inches. 

3  A  desk  is  30  inches  long,  and  15  inches  wide.  How 
many  feet  of  string  are  needed  to  go  twice  around  its  edge? 

4  What  will  a  grocer  charge  for  96  ounces  of  tea  if  he 
charges  60  cents  a  pound  for  it  ? 

5  What  will  it  cost  to  put  a  wire  fence  around  a  garden 
which  is  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  if  the  wire  is  worth  8 
cents  a  yard  ? 

Reduction  Descending 

1  If  a  girl  can  pick  3  pecks  of  berries  in  one  day,  in  ho^ 
many  days  could  she  pick  12  bushels  of  berries? 

2  If  8  bushels,  2  pecks  of  potatoes  cost  $5.10  what  will 
I  peck  cost? 

3  A  boy's  wages  for  2  years  8  months  amounted  to  $448. 
How  much  does  he  earn  a  month  ? 

4  Mr.  Smith  feeds  his  horse  10  quarts  of  oats  each  day. 
How  many  days  will  8  pecks  6  quarts  last  him  ? 

5  If  a  peck  of  com  costs  80  cents,  how  much  will  5  bushels 
3  pecks  cost? 

6  If  a  quart  of  oil  is  worth  5  cents,  how  much  is  a  barrel 
containing  4  gallons  worth  ? 

7  If  a  farmer  sells  4  bushels  3  pecks  of  clover  seed  (or 
$5.13,  how  much  does  he  get  for  each  peck? 

8  A  keg  has  in  it  8  gallons  2  quarts  of  cider.  How  much 
is  it  worth  at  6  cents  a  quart  ? 

9  A  barrel  has  in  it  2  bushek  3  pecks  of  potatoes.  How 
many  pecks  of  potatoes  can  be  put  in  a  dozen  barrels  of  the 
same  size? 

10  From  a  gallon  of  oil  2  quarts  leaked  out.  At  20  cents 
a  quart,  how  much  was  the  remainder  worth  ? 

Fractional  Parts 

1  Mary  is  f  as  old  as  her  mother.  If  her  mother  is  35 
years  old,  how  old  is  Mary? 

2  If  4  of  the  28  days  of  Febmary  were  cloudy,  how  many 
days  were  cloudy? 

3  John  had  84  marbles  and  Henr}'  had  f  as  many  as 
John.     How  many  more  had  John  than  Henry? 

4  There  were  72  pencils  in  one  box  and  \  as  many  in  an- 
other box.     How  many  pencils  were  in  both  boxes? 

Miscellaneous 

1  At  a  Sunday  school  picnic  there  were  26  boys  and  4 
times  as  many  girls.    How  many  children  were  at  the  picnic? 

2  A  grocer  had  16  apples  in  one  basket  and  eight  times 
as  many  in  another  basket.  How  many  apples  were  in  both 
baskets  ? 

3  Mr.  Smith  earns  $63  a  month  and  spends  $49  a  month. 
In  how  many  months  will  he  save  enough  to  buy  a  piano 
worth  $252? 

4  A  boy  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  is  13  feet 
from  each  wall.  How  wide  is  the  room?  If  the  room  is 
square,  what  is  the  distance  around  it  ? 

5  After  paying  for  a  suit  of  clothes  worth  $37,  I  have 
left  just  $13.    How  much  money  had  I  at  first?  w 

6  In  the  first  car  of  a  train  there  were  29  passengers;  [i^ 
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THE  INSTRUCTORS  OF  YOUTH 

The  feminization  of  our  schools,  our 
churches  and  our  culture  in  general  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  recognized,  but  few 
have  discerned  the  same  blighting  influence 
in  our  politics.  It  is  now  bid  bare,  how- 
ever, in  the  Educaiimal  Review.  The 
writer  summons  the  ancient  world  to  the 
witness-stand.  Greece  used  her  slaves  as 
tutors  for  the  sons  of  her  free  men.  Rome* 
did  the  same.  "Naturally  enough,  as  these 
slave-taught  youths  grew  up,  they  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  traditions  of  their 
free  forefathers."  How  much  better  do 
we  do?  The  training  of  our  voters  we 
put  into  "the  hands  of  a  class  that  consists 
of  individuals  who  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  politics  and  government  of  the  coun- 
try." Hence,  despite  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
over  every  scboolhouse,  the  boy  quickly 
learps  to  put  aside  what  his  feminine  peda- 
gogues try  to  impress  upon  him  and  "to 
take  his  lessons  in  politics  from  the  party 
boss  or  the  ward  heelers  in  his  votuig  dis- 
trict." 

There  may  be  boys,  who  secretly  scorn 
political  information  and  ideals  coming 
from  one  who  is  not  "in  the  game,"  and 
who  value  more  highly  the  leading  of  the 
practical  politicians'  whom  they  happen  to 
know.  But  most  boys  who  mistrust  their 
dvics  teacher  do  so  not  merely  because 
she  is  a  woman,  but  mainly  because  she 
teaches  civics;  and  they  have  virtually  the 
same  attitude  toward  a  man  in  the  same 
position.  What  is  more,  they  are  influenced 
in'  this  suspicion  of  the  academic  view  of 
politics  by  the  masculine  and  not  the  fem- 
inine section  of  their  elders.  They  are,  in- 
deed, but  bowing  to  that  worship  of  the 
actual  which  we  try  to  dignify  by  speaking 
of  it  as  the  only  reality.  We  cannot  over- 
look the  influence  of  conditions  outside  the 
school  upon  those  who  are  within  it.  Noth- 
ing preaches  like  success.  A  single  public 
man  may  vitiate  or  enforce  the  work  of  a 
thousand  teachers.  Many  a  pupil,  instead 
of  judging  the  public  man  by  the  standards 
held  up  by  his  teacher,  sooner  or  later 
measures  the  other  way. 

—  New  York  Evening  Post 


DUTY   OF    PRIVATE    SCHOOLS 

"Our  young  people  are  versatile,  ingenious 
and  delightful,  but  often  unable  to  focus 
their  powers  on  any  one  task,"  said  President 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University,  in 
an  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  an- 
nual Commencement  exercises  of  the  Con- 
necticut Literary  Institute.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  said: 

"Vocational  and  cultural  training  can  no 
more  be  permanently  separated  than  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.  A  wave  of  inter- 
est in  training  for  vocations  is  now  sweep- 
ing over  the  country.  But  what  is  our  real 
vocation?  Is  it  to  be  citizens,  thinkers, 
leaders  and  helpers  of  mankind  ?  It  is  poor 
trriining  which  fits  a  man  for  his  job  but 
not  for  life.  We  live  in  two  worlds  —  a 
world  of  facts  and  a  world  of  values.  In 
the  mastery  of  facts  the  great  need  is  the 
power  of  steady,  concentrated  attention. 
Our  young  people  are  versatile,  ingenious 
and  delightful,  but  often  unable  to  focus 
their  powers  on  any  one  task.  In  the  world 
of  values  the  chief  education  must  be  found. 
Here  the  private  school  still  has  a  most  im- 
portant function.  It  can  refuse  to  echo  the 
popular  demand  for  swift  results  and  can 
insist  on  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  art  and  conduct.  Education  must 
show  us  not  only  what  is  eflicient,  but  what 
is  worth  while." 


©irector?  of  Xca^tna  Zcncbcve'  Hdendes 

(Coatlttued  from  Page  421) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101.  9th  Floor.  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON 

Send  this  '*  ad  '*  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  iMiyt— to  pay  — to  get  — more  fwy.    Register  Now  I 


"^  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,    TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  aq  *'tf  **  stand  between  you  and  advancement.    Register  in  season. 


WE   WANT   TEACHERS 

VP  A  A  U Pll  A  wanted  for  Rural,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
I  P|iljllE.|fci  '^^  Western  States  in  Regular  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seek  only 
I  b^ Ir  ■  ■  ■■■■%#    first  class  teachers.    Send  for  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  •*o;ii;:?^r«H?woVt'a«r 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  educational  world  of  today. 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.     Services  free  to  schooTofficials. 
CHAftLBS   W.    MULFOMD.  Propriotor  -         393  Fifth  Avenvo,  Now  York.  N.   Y. 


This  is  an  age  of  spectalists  —  it*s  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS*   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 
Writo  tor  Tho  *'Parkor« 


^N  Afiency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    in    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  aiiencies  —  East  and  West. 

Ytmy  Booklet.     Addreas  elthor  office 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  your  business  manager. 


TB  AOUepo*   13tb  year.    The  Agency  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  business  In  Wasa* 
^r^^^.^!A        tngtoB.  Oregon,  Idaho.  MonUna  and  Alaska.    Register  early.    Comp«> 
A6clMwT        tent  teachers  la  demand.   2S00  teachers  placed.    Fbr  Year  Book.  Certld> 
Gatkm  Circular  and  ApplicattoD  form  write  B.  W.  BrIatMR.  Maoaaer.  S38  New  Vorfc  Block.  Seattle,  Wash. 


PACIFIC 


Competition  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year — use  every  help. 


Our  information  regarding  vacancies  comes  direct  from  Schbol  Authorities  to  whom  we  PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND  teachicrs.  Our  new  card  index  enables  us  to  find  at  once  the  right  teacher  for  each  place.  We  use  a 
rapid  fire  rifle,  not  a  sliotgun.     Register  now  for  poeiticm  or  promotion. 

THE  THURSTON  TEACHERS*   AGENCY 
NEW  NO.  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  is  all  ths  time. 


The  McCullough  Teachers'  Agency 


A  Saccessffol  School  and  Collei^e  Bureau 

All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities.     Positive  personal  recommendations, 
in  demand.     Registration  fee  gi.oo.    WRXTE  US. 


9  JACKSON    BOULEVABD 


Competent  teachers 
CHICAGO 


An  Agency  registration  increases  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  congenial. 


OTHS  f^iaic:  or^iVOHSRS'  iVOis:Nroiisesi. 


3 A  Park  Sireit,  BcstCK. 
tsb  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
ISOS  Ptnn.  Ave.,  Weuhington.. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

3Q  Jackson  Blvd ,  Ckicagv. 
405  Cooper  BuUdiHg,  Denver. 


btt  Swftland  Bldg.  Portland, 
at 4a  Skattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley. 
238  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


STENCIL  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  HOHE 


Set  I    Thirteen  Deaitfna 

I  Border  —  floral  ornament — dan- 
delion 

a  Border  —  straight  lines 

3  Border  design  —  pine  cone 

4  Floral  ornament  —  lily 

5  Conventionalized  floral  ornament 

6  Floral  ornament  —  jonquil 

7  Holly 

8  Floral  ornament 

9  Wreath 

10  Flower  spray 

1 1  Morning  glory  buds 
IS  Border  —  nasturtium 

13  Drop  pattern  —  sweet  pea 


Price,  30  cents  per  set 


Set  II    Seventeen  Deaitfna 

I     Border  of  peacock's  feathers 
a     Border  of  chickens 

Holly  border 

Mistletoe  border 

Marine  border  —  ships 

Conventionalized  flower 

Floral  ornament 

Flcur  dc  lis  ornament 

Border  of  sunbonnet  babies 

Morning  glory 
II     Conventionalized  flower 
13    Tulip  15    Apple 

13    Aster  16    Thistle 

Z4    Border  of  fishes       17    Poppy 


Stenalling  offers   many  opportumties  for  the  appUcatioa  of  design  in  decoration  of  textiles   for  use  in  the 
school  and  home.     It  is  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating  forms  of  applied  design,  and  may  be  used  for  decorating ^^ 

IS,  etc  /     "    I   _ 


covers,  doilies,  curtains,  cushions,  etc 


Digitized  by 


Uoogle 


X^«  »•  PfOXSRIiA,  A4   Olca^rton.    mt,m%   r>orol:^efliter,    IMIcaaifli 
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(Continued  from  page  422) 
the  second  car  27,  and  in  the  third,  15.     At  the  first  stopping 
place  19  people  got  out  and  7  others  got  aboard.     How  many 
were  then  on  the  train? 

7  A  boy  wishes  to  buy  a  pony  for  $65.  If  his  father  gives 
him  $17,  how  long  must  he  work  at  $4  a  week  to  e^m  the 
rest  of  the  mon3/  needed  for  the  purchase  ? 

8  A  merchant  bought  36  yards  of  silk  and  sold  J  of  it  ah 
$3  a  yard.     How  much  did  he  receive  for  w  hat  he  sold  ? 

9  Bert  and  Harry  each  had  $1.40.  Eert  earned  28  centt 
more  and  Harry  spent  72  cents  of  his  nroney.  How  mucs 
more  has  Bert  than  Harry? 

10  A  farmer  needed  $260.  To  get  it  he  sold  wheat  for 
$108  and  enough  apples  at  $2  a  barrel  to  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  money  needed.  How  many  barrels  of  apples  did  he 
sell? 

11  A  man's  wages  are  $21  a  week  and  he  spends  $10  a 
week.     In  how  many  weeks  can  he  pay  a  debt  of  $121  ? 

12  At  4  cents  a  dozen  for  clothes-pins  what  will  264  pins 
cost? 


13  Bertha  picked  7  quarts  of  plums  and  her  brother 
picked  9  quarts.  At  10  cents  a  quart  how  much  were  all 
the  plums  worth? 

14  A  farmer  sold  a  ton  of  hay  for  $12.50  and  a  cord  of 
wood  for  $3.25.  He  received  in  payment  a  barrel  of  flour 
worth  $7.60  and  the  rest  in  money.  How  much  money  did 
he  receive? 

15  Two  men  being  850  miles  apart  start  and  travel  toward 
each  other.  When  one  has  traveled  3C0  nriles  and  the  other 
250  miles,  how  far  apart  will  they  be? 

16  During  the  month  of  April  a  rcan  earns  $96.  He 
spends  $3  every  day.  How  much  money  has  he  at  the  end 
of  the  month? 

17  A  woman  took  120  eggs  to  market.  She  sold  them  at 
25  cents  a  dozen.  How  much  did  she  receive  from  her 
eggs? 

18  A  newsboy  sold  morning  papers  for  60  cents,  and 
evening  papers  for  36  cents.  With  the  money  he  bough 
8  boxes  of  berries.  How  much  did  he  pay  for  each 
box? 


The  Indians 

Pearl  Grant 

Following  are  six  lessons  including  spelling 
and  dictation,  which  I  used  in  connection  with 
our  work  on  the  Indians.  Each  lesson  was 
illustrated  by  a  hektographed  picture  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lesson  i  —  Head  of  Indian  brave. 
Lesson  2  —  Picture  of  wigwam. 
Lesson  3  —  Picture  of  moccasin. 
Lesson  4  —  Picture  of  Hiawatha. 
Lesson  5  —  Picture  of  canoe. 
Lesson  6  —  Picture  of  papoose. 


Lesson  i 


Spelling 

In  di  an 
brave 
live 
for  est 


love 
home 
pine 
trees 


Dictation 

1  am  an  Indian  brave. 

I  live  in  the  forest. 

I  love  the  forest. 

It  is  my  home.  ^  t 

I  love  the  pine  trees.Hzed  by  VnOOQ IC 

(CofUinued  on  page  426)  ^^ 
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Bad  Blood 

Is  re8ponsible  for  most  of  the  dis- 
eases and  ailments  that  afHlct  hu- 
manity.   To  rid  yourself  of  it  take 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Ldqnld,  or  Ubleto  oalled  SarMtabt.    100  dous  $1. 

''The   Public   Schools   Are   the 

Factories  of  American 

Citizenship  ** 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Is  the  product  of  these  factories  satisfactory  to  you? 
Is  the  work  done  in  these  factories  the  verv  oest  that 
can  be  done?  Have  you  provided  the  workmen  with 
the  very  best  tools  with  which  to  do  their  work? 

If  you  have  furnished  them  with  DIXON'S 
AMBRICAN  GRAPHITE  PENCILS  you  have 
jsooe  a  long  way  towards  securing  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  school -room,  and  the  result  oi  your  efforts  will 
be  a  higher  standard  of  American  citizenship. 

There  b  a  vast  difference  in  lead  jnencils;  would  you 
like  to  be  introduced  to  the  best?  Then  send  i6c.  in 
stamps  and  samples  worth  double  the  amount  will  be 
sent  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City*  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Entertainments,  Teachers'  Aids,  Busy 
Work,  Bookbinding  Material,  Reed,  Raffia^ 
Yams  and  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies. 
Catalogue  free. 

OAKDEN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
1  10  So.  Wabash  Avanna  -  Chicago.  IlL 


Peoria  Springfield  AND 

KANSASCITIT 

„  ._  "AltoiTBaliisS*; 
*"*•  RIDEEiSy  *^ 

Perfect  Past  eager  Seriiee 

CIiicago&AltonR.R. 

B.  J.  HtKAT.  Gotnl  r^iHuit  JUal.  CUm. 


Home  Study  Courses 


^v^^^^^B        Ov«r  cine  httudr^il  11(9 cnv  Stoil^  GoUFft^fl 

^^C^B^H   veil  iL]3«1  leiillDR  ruM>L-g*^4, 

THE  HOIME   CORRESPON[:iENCE    SCHOOL 

|>ipr«^  tea,     SPRIHigFlCLDj^  M*J^-     ^_^^ 


THE  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE 
of  a  teachef  who  desired  a  school  library  for 
the  use  of  her  pupils»  and  though  witfiocst 
funds,  was  succesuul  in  securing  a  I&rary 
with  no  expense  to  herself  or  pupils,  Isgiven 
in  an  illustrated  booklet  issued  by  Educa- 
tional Publishing  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago*    Send  for  it  fret* 


School  News 

The  Audubon  Society 
The  educational  committee  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  recommends  "that  a  State 
Supervisor  of  Nature  Study  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  schools  and 
talk  with  the  pupils  especially  about  birds." 
It  also  recommends  experimental  gardens 
in  the  city  where  birds  can  be  protected  as 
an  object  lesson  to  the  public. 

Local  History  and  Good  Citizenship 

Reports  from  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
South  show  that  local  history  is  being  taught 
as  a  regular  subject.  A  movement  for 
State  Flags  is  the  latest  indication  in  New 
England  of  the  value  of  state  history  in 
citizen  training. 

Six  years  ago,  in  1905,  a  class  organized 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  undertook 
to  select  material  on  Ohio  Valley  history 
for  use  in  the  eighth  grade.  "This  was  an 
outcome  of  a  committee  report  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  Teacher's  Association,"  writes  Frank 
P.  Goodwin  in  the  History  Teacher's  Maga- 
zine. Franklin  L.  Riley  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  asking  the  question,  "Is  State 
History  Worth  While,"  answers  in  the 
affirmative  and  finds  that  the  New  England 
States  lead  in  the  number  of  historical  so- 
cieties and  in  the  interest  taken  in  history, 
though  in  general  the  schools  give  no  definite 
place  to  history  m  the  curriculum.  In 
1905,  Massachusetts  had  38  historical  so- 
cieties and  New  Jersey  16.  The  New  Eng- 
land States,  exclusive  of  Maine,  had  64  such 
afisociations 

Mr.  Riley  found  that  the  following  states 
give  local  history  a  place  in  the  program: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  South  Carolina's 
answer  to  the  question  contains  the  core  of 
the  matter.  "Local  history  is  worth  while 
because  it  inspires  the  children  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  reputation 
and  honor  of  their  state. 

The  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion at  their  1910  meeting  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  *^ Resolved,  That  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  the  study  of  Rhode 
Island  and  to  awaken  and  stimulate  pa- 
triotism every  school  house  in  the  state 
should  possess  and  fly  a  State  flag." 

Commissioner  Ranger  reports  that  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  town  of  Burrillville  flies 
a  State  flag  side  by  side  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Other  towns  and  cities  have  al- 
ready acquired  flags  and  its  is  hoped  that 
soon  every  citizen  will  be  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  die  flag  flying  on  state  anniversaries. 

Temperance  and  the  Schools 
Rev.  Hervey  Wood,  D.D.,  says,  "De- 
generacy is  being  shown  in  the  public 
schools,  and  this  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  It  is  especially 
shown  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York, 
where  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish 
separate  classes  for  pupils  whom  the  in- 
structors are  forced  to  segregate  from  the 
others.  In  some  schools  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  lower  the  mark  required  for 
graduation  from  75  per  cent  to  60." 

Medical  Inspection 
An  act  introduced  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  provides  for  medical  inspection 
in  the  public  schools. 

Special  Classes 
Germany  led,  beginning  in  1867,  Norway 
followed  in    1874,  England,  1892;   United 
States  (at  Providence)  1893,  Boston,  1899, 
Philadelphia,  1899. 


I  Tnusrr  YOU  twm  day*,    aend  no  MOMtv. 

ftX  ttair  Switch  Sant  ^n  Appr»v*l*  Chotf (.  nf  N^ituml  wkv; 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


Uad  yoojret  a  really  good  readiaar. 
rrltlag.    WIU  pjeaio  you,     *' 


„.   oaseci  iipoa  yonr 

Maay  say  I  am  Couatry'a  baat 


Grapboloeiat.    See  for vourielf.    Sead  10c.    Money  back  If 
dltaatitfied:  BBAOOHAKP.  SS8S  Stii  ATt..  Vew  York 


® 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  Ciiurn?  fA  fisFty  K-^Jwun*  in  the  bSmniiry, 
frvriri,  fiijiieibri^,  miA  wfit^nH  i»l  \hr  ftKort 

'      ■     -*  ...     . 


••OUR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY^ 

Send  for  this  interesting  ttttle  illuBtrated 
booklet  by  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  telling 
how  she  sectsred  a  school  library  without 
cost  to  herself  or  pupils,  addressing  Educa- 
donal  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago* 

PHYSICAL 

CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTIC  PLAY 

By  Fannie  L.  Johnson  and  Jennie  M.  Colby. 
Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

In  Gymnastic  Plav  each  exercise  b  presented  to  the 
little  folks  in  the  form  of  some  interesting  activity 
while  the  true  value  of  the  movement  is  preserved. 

SONG-ROUNDELS  AND  GAMES 

By  Henry  Suoer,  Supervisor  of  Phyaical  Culture 
Chicago  Public  Schools.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo 
Cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

Chicago  has  set  the  seal  of  highest  excelUnce  VLpaa 
this  notable  book  of  Professor  Suder's  by  distributing 
aooo  copies  among  its  teachexs. 

MOTION  SONGS  AND  PUYS  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 

Bt  Amnb  E.  Chass.    Price,  ao  cents. 
Pretty  Modaa  Songs,  with  Music.    Voy  poiiiilar. 


MOTION  SONGS  AND  DRILLS 

Drills,  Pantomimes,  and  Marches.  The  New  Calls- 
thenics.  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo.  Boards,  50  cents. 
Qoth,    60   cents. 

Teachers  will  find  in  this  bode  an  ahnost  endless 
variety  of  exercises.  Besides  the  songs  set  to  music, 
marches  and  drills  of  many  kinds,  there  Is  the  Flag 
Drill,  the  Salutation  Militaris,  the  Japanese  Parasol 
Drill,  the  May  Day  and  the  Fancy  Marches. 

SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 

By  Hartvig  Nissen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  formerly  Instructor 
of  Swedish  and  German  Gymnastics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Summer  School.  77  Illustrations.  107 
pages.    Qoth.    Price,    75    cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICA< 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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{Continued  from  page  424) 

Lesson 

2 

Spelling 

• 

In  di  an 

door 

wig  warn 

for  est 

made 

near 

skins 

water 

Dictation 

This  is  an  Indian  wigwam. 
It  is  made  of  skins. 
The  wigwam  has  a  door. 
The  wigwam  is  in  the  forest. 
It  is  near  the  water. 

(Continued  on  page  428) 
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KINDERGARTEN 

i  Readers  of  Primary  Education  should 
I  know  about  our  popular  and  sucocskIuI 
f  Hmm  Kir  dtr^artM  Count;  also  about  the 


Course  in   binary  Mtthodi  which  we 
offer  under  Dr.  A.  H.  CtmpbtH.  Principal 
^^  ^       ^  „oi our  Normal  Department. 
Dt.  Campbell     ^rg  ftave  helped  hundreds  of  Uachers 
to  secure  more  congenial  posUionsand  better  salaries, 
2Sd  HOt  eatalMiM  fraa.    Writa  to-day 
HOME  COIIIimiNOEIICC  SCHOOL 
Dtpt.  Ml  SprinafioM,  Mm. 


ti.  <Jv  *w  .^  1^  <Lw  «.  .^  <^  <^  < 


FORRRSTGRADETEACHERS 

OR 

RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

HOW  HO  YOU  TEACH 
BEGINNERS  TO  READ? 

There  are  no  more  trying 
days  for  a  First  Grade  teacher 
than  those  of  the  first  weeks, 
when  forty  or  fifty  medium 
and  bright  minds — as  yet  un- 
accustomed to  formal  learn- 
ing of  any  kind — are  having 
opened  up  to  them  a  new  life. 

If  you  have  had  difficulties 
— and  what  primary  teacher 
has  not — then  send  for  a 
copy  of 

BLACKBOARD  READINB 

By  MAUD  MOORE 

160  pages    Cloth,  50  cents 

Your  money  refunded  if  the  ^ 
book  does  not  satisfy. 

EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

Chicago       New  York         Boston 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


GRADES  UK  and  IV. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden 

River. 
Grimm's  Household  Tales. 
Seweirs  Black  Beauty. 
Mulock's  Little  Lame  Prince. 
Swift's    Gulliver  Among   the 

Little  People  of  LiUiput. 

GRADES  IV.  and  V. 

Swing's  Jackanapes. 
Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the 
Giants. 

Paper,  15  Cents    Cloth,  25   Cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Boston         New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Dramatization  of  School  Classics. 
By  Mary  A.  Laselle.  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco:  Educational  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Every  teacher  knows  that  reading  can 
best  be  taught  through  dialogue  and  an 
increasing  number  of  them  are  using  this 
method  extensively.  As  yet,  however,  the 
publishers  have  been  more  alive  to  the 
needs  of  primary  teachers  in  this  matter, 
arid  there  are  a  dozen  books  of  dialogues 
for  little  children  to  one  for  those  of  gram- 
mar school  age.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we 
are  sure  that  Miss  Laselle's  reader  will  find 
a  warm  welcome  and  soon  become  indis- 
pensable in  every  progressive  school-jxwm. 
The  selections  chosen  for  dramatic  arrange- 
ment are  those  prescribed  for  reading  by 
most  courses  of  study.  They  include  scenes 
from  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  Ivanhoe, 
The  Christmas  Carol,  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
The  Pied  Piper,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  The 
Spy,  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
etc. 

The  dialogues  have  been  used  success- 
fully, both  as  plays  and  as  ordinary  reading 
lessons,  and  where  songs  are  demanded  the 
music  is  given. 

King's  Elements  of  Woodwork.  By 
Charies  A.  King,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Cloth,  i2mo,  156  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  60  cents.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago:  American  Booh  Company. 

This  book  contains  ninety-nine  half-tone 
and  line  engravings;  it  deals  with  the 
growth,  qualities,  and  uses  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wood,  and  the.  manufacture  and 
care  of  lumber,  from  the  first  steps  in  log- 
ging to  kiln  drying.  There  are  chapters 
upon  the  selection,  care,  and  use  of  the  im- 
portant types  of  woodworking  tools,  the 
manukcture  and  use  of  glue  and  sand- 
paper, and  the  different  materials  and 
methods  used  in  staining  and  finishing 
woods.  If  facility  is  acquired  to  care  for 
and  use  the  tools  described  in  this  book, 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  the  use 
of  other  and  more  complex  tools  of  the  same 
type.  This  book  is  adapted  to  the  student 
of  manual  training,  the  apprentice  and  the 
amateur  woodworker,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  institution  in  which  element- 
ary woodwork  is  taught. 

The  Riverside  Readers.  By  James 
H.  Van  Sickle  and  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  Company, 

The  Primer  and  First  Reader  of  this 
series  will  at  once  appeal  to  primary  teach- 
ers. The  absence  of  formality  and  me- 
chanical repetition  in  the  plan  and  material, 
the  child-like  language  and  action  involved 
in  the  stories,  the  wide  variety  of  subjects 
coupled  with  constant  repetition  of  the 
words  used,  make  these  ideal  readers  for 
the  beginners.  Teachers  will  appreciate 
the  word  lists  for  phonic  drills  and  children 
will  be  delighted  with  the  fascinating  pic- 
tures. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DUST 
IN  SCHOOLROOMS 

HOW  IT  CAN  BE^ AVOIDED 

DUST  DANGER  is  a  real  -  not  a  theo- 
retical  menace.  Scientific  research  has 
proved  that  dust  is  the  greatest  carrier 
and  distributer  of  disease  germs  known. 
The  dust  problem  in  school -rooms  is  one 
that  should  have  the  serious  consideration  of 
every  Board  of  Education,  every  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Principal  and  Teacher. 
The  elimination  of  dust  is  a  duty  that  must 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
health  of  pupils. 

HOW  DUST  SPREADS  DISEASE 

Disease  germs  multiply  with  exceeding 
rapidity.  A  single  germ  falling  on  fertile  soil 
will,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
generate  millions  upwn  millions  of  its  kind. 
These  micro-oi^ganisms  are  found  by  the 
millions  in  dust,  so  that  every  current  of  air 
causes  the  dust  to  be  set  in  circulation,  and 
with  it  the  countless  myriads  of  living  germs 
that  are  such  a  menace  to  health. 


The  remedy  for  the  elimination  of  dust  is 
not  sweeping  and  dusting,  for  such  expedi- 
ents merely  start  the  germs  afresh  on  their 
aerial  errand  of  warfare  against  mankind. 

THE  TRUE  REMEDY 

Standard  Floor  dressing  is  the  true  rem- 
edy for  the  elimination  of  dust.  It  has  been 
tested  by  Physicians  and  Educational  Boards 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  and  reports 
show  that  it  reduces  the  percentage  of  float- 
ing dust  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  action  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
purely  mechanical.  The  application  of  a  diin 
coat  three  or  four  times  a  year  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  floors  at  just  the  right  degree  of 
moisture  to  catch  and  hold  all  dust  and  dirt. 
Floors  treated  with  Standard  Floor  Dress- 
ing present  a  splendid  appearance.  The 
dressing  acts  as  a  preservative  and  prevents 
the  boards  from  splintering  or  cracking.  It 
does  not  evaporate,  and  by  reducing  the 
labor  of  caring  for  the  floors  saves  its  cost 
many  times  over.  Not  intended  for  house- 
hold use. 

We  are  making  a  remarkable  offer  apply- 
ing to  schools,  public  buildings,  stores  and 
offices.  Our  offer  is  this  —  we  will,  free  of 
all  cost,  treat  one  floor  or  part  of  a  floor  in 
any  school-room  or  corridor  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing,  just  to  prove  our  claim. 

To  localities  far  re- 
moved from  our  agen- 
cies, we  will  send  free 
sample  with  full  direc- 
tions for  applying.  Our 
little  book,  "Dust  and  Its 
Dangers,"  explains  the 
subject  fully.  Anyone 
may  have  a  copy  by  ^^^^^^^^^ 
merely  asking  for  it.  HHIHI  l/> 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY^WWWi  IV- 
(locoroorated^ 
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(Continued  from  page  426) 

Lesson 

3 

Spt 

'lling 
In  di  an 
shoe 
called 
moc  ca  sin 

made 
skin 
soft 
warm 

Spelling 


Lesson  5 


Dictation 

This  is  an  Indian  shoe. 
It  is  called  a  moccasin. 
Moccasins  are  made  of  skin. 
They  are  soft  and  warm. 

Lesson  4 


Spelling  ■ 
this 

Hi  a  wa  tha 
boy 
lived 

grand  mother 
with 
brave 
little 

Dictation 

This  is  Hiawatha. 

He  is  an  Indian  boy. 

He  lives  with  his  grandmother. 

He  is  a  brave  little  boy. 

can  oe 

can  oes 

made 

very 

bark 

fast 

like 

them 

Dictation 

This  is  a 

canoe. 

An  Indian  made  it. 

It  is  made  of  bark. 

The  Indians  like  canoes. 

They  can 

go  very  fast 
Lesson  6 

in  them. 

Spelling 

pa  poose 

hangs 

ba  by 

tree 

era  die 

wind 

moth  er 

rocks 

Dictation 

This  is  a  papoose. 

A  papoose  is  an  Indian  baby. 

This  is  her  cradle.  ^^  ^ 

Her  mother  hangsaigim^oabJ^iVejOOQlC 

The  wind  rocks  the  cradle. 
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STENCIL  OUTFIT   BARGAIN 


w 

i;^  w  w 
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To  introduce 
our  goods,  we 
wtU  aend  above 
outfit,  whkh  oon- 
ibU  of  the  fol- 
lowing: i{  new 
cui  stenal  de- 
signs, on  oil 
board,  ready  to 
use,  6  cups  of  as- 
sorted  water 
colors,  a  stencil 
brushes,  6  thumb  tacks,  also  a  book  containing  full 
directions  for  stenciling,  color  chart,  hundreds  ol  up- 
to-date  designs,  etc..  for  the  special  price  (postpaid)  of 
75  cents.     Satisfaction  guarahteed  or  money  refunded. 

FRENCH  ART  STENCIL  CO. 
Dtpt  O  133  West  i3rd  Straet,  New  York 

Send  for  oar  new  Fancy  Work  Booli«  just  off  the  press. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  gSr'^^SS^^ 

Speakers,  Raoltatlone,  Dlaloffues,  Playe,  Heroh«s, 
DrUle,  Bxerolaee,  Oelebr»tiona,  Bntertelnm«nt«, 
Oames.  Bongre.  Teeohars'  Books  and  Dlotlonfuriss. 
Rsward  end  CKft  Oards,  Drewlaff .  Bewlaff,  Numbsr. 
Raadlxtgr*  Alphabet  and  Buey-work  Oarde,  Reports. 
Reoords,  Oertlfloates,  Diplomas.  Drawing  BtanoUs, 
Blackboard  StenoUs,  Colored  Pegs,  Stloks,  Bsads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festoonlnff,  Drapsry,  Flagre,  Raffia, 
Bewlnff  Sllkette.  Nssdlas.  Bolssors,  Blaokboards. 
Brasers,  Orayons,  Maps.  Globes,  all  Sohool  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUGB  *  OO.,    WARRBN,  FA. 


t 


PRiriARY    METHODS 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  Prhntry 
Mstbodi.  indudingCourses  and  Methods, 
Nature  Study,  Busy  Work,  and  Pho- 
netics, taught  by  Dr.  A.  H.  CAMPBELU 
Principal  of  our  Normal    Department. 

We  have  hflped  hundreds  oj  teachers 

Dr.  Campbell  to  secure  more  congenial  positions  and 

-     salaries.  2S0  H9«  eataloflut  fret.    Writs  te  ^ 

THE  HOME  COfmESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


Dept.  5BO 


SpHnglleld,  Mass. 


This  is  tlie  Season  to 
get  a 

FREE  SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 

For  Use  Throughout  the  Year 


(t Oar  Librarian** 

Hundreds  of  School  Libraries 
in  all  States  and  Territories  ac- 
knowledge their  indebtedness  to 
our  method. 

A  POST  CARD  sent  us  will, 
by  return  mail,  in  response  to  re- 
quest, bring  you  FREE,  loo  or 
more  Certificates,  and  full  in- 
formation, with  Library  Lists  and 
Complete  Catalog. 

Three  hundred  and  more 
volumes  of  our  publication, 
covering  all  grades  and  all 
subjects* 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Boston        New  Yoric        Chicago 

San  Francisco 


School  News 

Germany  Seeks  Reform 

Even  in  Germany,  to  which  we  look  for 
inspiration  and  guidance,  there  is  a  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction.  A  society  recently  formed, 
called  the  "Bund  fur  Schulreform,"  has 
for  its  Platform,  according  to  School  Review, 
these  words:  "The  school  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  social,  scientific,  and  ethical 
culture  of  the  time  nor  with  the  nature  of 
the  child."  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  conditions  and  to 
discover  needed  remedies.  What  a  pity  if 
when  we  have  finally  caught  up  to  Ger- 
many's present  stand  we  find  that  she  has 
moved  ont 

Child  Problems 

The  book,  "Child  Problems,"  by  G.  B. 
Mangold,  Ph.D.,  Association  Director  of 
the  Saint  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy, 
lists  five  agencies  for  saving  dependent 
children.  They  are:  The  State  School  Sys- 
tem, the  State  Pladng-out  System,  The 
County  Home  Plan,  The  System  of  Public 
Subsidies  to  Private  Institutions  and  Private 
Charities. 

The  State  School  System  has  been  adopted 
in  part  or  in  whole  in  eleven  states:  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Nevada.  Michigan,  the  first  to  adopt  this 
plan,  began  in  1874.  Teachers  may  be 
mterested  in  discovering  just  what  their 
own  state  does  for  dependent  children. 

Industrial  Education 

(The  Newport  Machinists*   Union,  ek.'^ 

"We  believe  that  in  opening,  upon  re- 
quest, this  evening  class  the  School  Board 
is  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  taxpayers, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Townsend  School 
was  founded,  and  its  plain  duty,  by  using 
the  means  at  its  disposal  in  promoting  the 
general  intelligence^  the  industrial  efficiency y 
and  hence  the  better  citizenship  of  those 
who  attend;  that  it  is  thereby  doing  injury 
to  no  one;  finally  that  in  opening  such  a 
course  in  machine  work  it  is  in  no  danger 
of  lowering  the  standard  of  skill  of  the 
machinist  or  any  other  trade,  or  of  foisting 
upon  employers  a  class  of  incompetent 
tradesmen." 

Another  "apprentice  school"  is  asked  for 
in  Boston.  The  employers  will  provide 
a  graduated  wage  school  for  apprentices, 
but  the  Boston  School  Committee  is  asked 
to  maintain  the  school. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston 
offers  a  course  to  school  janitors  that  they 
may  fit  themselves  for  higher  rating  by  the 
Board.  

GOOD-BYE  TO  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 
A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 
TO  Any  Sufferer  tee  Secret 
which  Cured  Her 
From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
only  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
suffered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
particulars,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
(Suite  489C)  118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


You  Can  Weigh 

What 

jYoo  Should  Weigh 

You  can,  I  know  it,  because 
I  I  have  reduced  25,000  women 
and  have  built  ud  as  many 
more  —  scientifically,  natu- 
rally, without  drugs,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  rooms;  I 
can  build  up  your  vitality — 
at  the  same  time  I  streng^en 
your  heart  action;  can  teach 
you  how  to  breathe,  to  stand, 
walk  and  correct  such  ailments 
as  nenroutneM,  tiMpid  liver, 
coBstipatioii,  indigeetioiiteftc. 


nwteriUly   IB 


€}nm  tmpil  writm»t  **1 

Imb,  aadi  1   hftT*   tahiBd      

MtfakllfClioWELL***^ 


I 

■  Write  to-day  for  my  free  booklet. 
SOSAIIIfACOCROFT,D«pi.4ft.<|.R.f24IUk«BLCya«» 

Amtkor  o/^  Growth  in  Silemetr  Sttf-SHgUUney,-  et€. 


ILilSS  GEORGINA  SPEARE  (formerly 
*  *  of  New  York  City),  who  has  been  very 
successful  as  a  children's  story-teller,  offers 
to  teachers  a  special  correspondence  course 
in  the  art  of  story -telling. 

Also  course  in  children's  literature. 

Highest  references.     Terms  reasonable. 

Address  MISS  GEORGINA  SPEARE 
24  Madison  Avenue,  Johnstown,  N  Y. 


LET  ME  READ  YOUR  CHARACTER 


lad  yoo  fret  a  really  good  readlac  Baied  npoa  jronr  hand* 
wrltlBff.  Will  please  yoo.  Maay  lay  I  am  Cooatry't  beic 
Grapholoeitt.  See  for  roorself.  Send  lOe.  Money  back  if 
Aistatltfted.  a.  R.  BBAtJOHAMF,  SMS  8Ui  At*..  Vow  York. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


PRIMARY  UN6UAGE  CARDS 

Sixty  card5,  with  index,  prepared  by  a  most  success- 
ful Boston  teadier.  Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Lan- 
guage Work.     In  neat  box. 

Mailing  price,  95  cents 

Sample  Card  {Reduced  Site) 


to— t  o  — two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I 

walked. 

1  think  it  was   far  

walk. 

Those  children  are  

small be  out  alone. 

-that  store, . 


ramv- 


-go  out- 


much    for   vour 


1  went- 

Itis  — 
play. 

You    paid 
book. 

Will  you  give  nie cents  for 

a  stamp? 

Yes,    and   buy stamps   for 


ALPHABET  CARDS 

Eadi  i  inch  square.  Printed  on  both  sides.  Heavv 
cardboard,  assorted  colors.  250  canis  (500  letters) 
in  envelope. 

Mailing  price,  15  cents 

DOMINO  NUMBER  CARDS 

Thirteen  heavy  cardboard  sheets.  From  each,  36 
dominos,  with  different  combinations,  can  be  cut. 
Very  ingeniously  devised  for  varied  seat  work. 

Mailing  price,  25  cents 

P.IIMARY  ARITHMETIC  CARDS 

Printed  on  both  sides.  250  cards.  Assorted  colors 
in  envelope.     500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs. 

Mailing  price,  15  senls 


Educational  Publishing  Compa 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 
Chicago         New  York        San  PraDciac^ 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


One  of  Our  Advantages 

The  teacher's  profession  has  one  advantage  over  many 
others  —  every  September  there  is  a  chance  for  an  absolutely 
new  beginning.  If  we  have  made  mistakes  we  can  put  them 
behind  us.  We  have  fresh  material  with  which  to  work,  new 
wills  to  form,  and  best  of  all,  new  and  unprejudiced  affec- 
tions to  win.  These  facts  ought  to  give  us  courage  and  con- 
fidence especially  if  we  have  learned  that  there  are  as  many 
types  of  children  as  there  are  children.  There  are  so  many 
doors  through  which  we  can  reach  them  that  there  is  no 
need  for  great  discouragement  if  we  fail  to  find  the  right  one 
on  the  very  first  day.  Every  child  has  an  individuality  to 
which  we  owe  some  sort  of  respect.  It  is  not  wise,  there- 
fore, to  make  hard  and  fast  rules  the  first  day,  when  these 
individualities  are  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  or  to  form  judg- 
ments about  a  child's  temperament  from  action  or  speech 
that  may  be  the  result  of  timidity,  a  sense  of  strangeness  or 
any  one  of  a  dozen  fleeting  impulses.  We  have  to  remem- 
ber, too,  that  a  child  is  very  much  more  interested  in  persons 
than  he  is  in  things.  The  teacher  and  the  other  children, 
their  dress  and  their  behavior,  are  far  more  absorbing  to  him 
than  the  new  pictures  on  the  wall  or  the  most  fascinating 
variety  of  seat  work.  If  possible,  therefore,  find  a  way  of 
giving  this  social  instinct  an  outlet  and  an  impulse  in  the 
right  direction  at  the  very  start,  even  if  some  of  your  well- 
planned  lessons  have  to  wait  a  little.  Above  all,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  being  interesting  yourself.  If  you  can  tell  stories 
well,  if  you  are  a  good  reader,  if  you  can  sing  a  song  or  draw 
a  picture  cleverly,  this  is  the  time  to  use  your  accomplishment. 
You  loom  very  large  on  the  horizon  of  these  small  children 
at  the  start,  and  if  you  can  excite  confidence  and  a  little 
admiration,  while  their  interest  in  you  is  fresh  you  will  have 
done  much  toward  keeping  it  so.  If  any  teacher  doubts  this 
she  has  only  to  overhear  two  small  people  boasting  to  each 
other  about  what  "my  teacher"  knows  or  can  do,  to  be  con- 
vinced. It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  us,  even  those 
from  normal  schools,  come  to  our  tasks  with  so  slight  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  child's  mind  or  so  little  insight  into  his  point 
of  view.  If  we  had  it,  how  many  failures  and  antagonisms 
might  be  avoided.  But  the  next  best  thing  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  child  mind  is  the  consciousness  of  our 
ignorance.  This  will  make  us  lenient  in  our  early  judgments 
and  cautious  in  our  use  of  rules  and  punishments. 


Can  They  Play? 

The  ethical  ctilturists  tell  us  constantly  that  one  of  the  chief 
tasks  of  the  school  is  the  "development  in  the  yoimg  of  a 
tendency  to  creative  play.  What  the  child  needs  is  forma- 
tive play.  There  are  old  games  that  are  now  never  seen  in 
our  streets  and  rarely  in  our  schools,  that  show  an  artistry  that 
has  been  elaborated  by  centuries  of  effort.  They  are  summed 
up  in  what  we  call  *  Mother  Goose.'  There  you  find  song, 
dance,  pantomime,  and  ritual.  Mother  Goose  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  puppets,  minstrel  shows,  and  charades  of  boy- 
hood. These  old-fashioned  forms  of  play  quicken  the  im- 
agination and  awaken  the  young  mind  to  the  romance  and 
color  that  there  are  in  the  world." 

We  have  been  trying  to  help  teachers  who  are  alive  to 
these  facts  by  the  little  illustrated  plays  published  here. 
These  are  not  plays  prepared  for  a  book.    They  have  all 


been  used  by  primary  children;  how  successfully,  in  many 
cases,  the  illustrations  show.  This  year  we  shall  also  give 
some  of  the  dances  and  pantomimes  that  have  been  used 
in  the  school-room  in  connection  with  the  little  dramas.  An 
episode  from  Kingsley's  "Water  Babies"  and  the  story  of 
Dick  Whittington  are  among  those  soon  to  appear. 


The  Difference 


Here  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Tolstoi,  told  by  Mr.  Aylmer 
Maude,  which  may  interest  some  teachers.  In  his  school  at 
Yosnaya,  Poland,  was  a  little  village  lad  of  ten  years  to 
whom  Tolstoi  essayed  to  give  a  composition  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  "wheat."  This  was  the  result;  it  will  doubt- 
less soimd  familiar  to  many  teachers.  "The  grain  germinates 
in  the  ground.  First  it  is  green,  but  when  it  has  grown  a 
little,  it  produces  ears  and  the  women  reap  it.  There  is  also 
a  kind  of  wheat  like  grass  which  the  cattle  eat."  Disgusted 
with  this  meagre  exercise,  Tolstoi  next  time  allowed  the  lad 
to  choose  his  own  subject.  The  difference  in  the  achieve- 
ment is  so  striking  that  one  wonders  if  there  is  not  really  some- 
thing the  matter  with  our  methods  of  teaching  English. 
Here  it  is: 

When  I  was  still  a  little  fellow,  about  five  years  old,  I  used 
to  hear  people  speak  of  going  to  Toula,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  And  so  I  asked  father,  "Father,  to  what 
Toula  do  you  go?  Is  it  pretty?"  Father  said,  "Yes." 
And  I  said,  "Tdce  me  with  you  father,  so  that  I  may  see 
Toula."  Father  said,  "All  right.  Come  on  Sunday  and  I'll 
take  you."  I  was  delighted,  and  began  to  run  and  jump  on 
the  bench.  The  days  passed  and  Sunday  arrived.  I  got  up 
early,  and  father  was  already  harnessing  the  horses  in  the 
farm-yard,  and  I  dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  I  could.  When 
I  came  out  the  horses  were  already  harnessed.  I  got  into  the 
sleigh,  and  we  left. 

We  go  on  and  on  until  we  have  gone  foiuteen  versts.  I  see 
a  big  church,  and  I  cry  out,  "Father,  see  what  a  big  church." 
Father  answered,  "There  is  another  smaller  church,  which  is 
smaller  but  prettier."  I  begin  to  beg  him,  "Father,  let's  go 
there  to  church."  Father  takes  me  there.  As  we  arrive,  they 
begin  ringing  the  bells,  I  am  afraid,  and  ask  father  what  it  is, 
if  it  is  a  drum  and  trumpet.  Father  says,  "No,  it  is  the  mass 
that  is  beginning."  Then  we  go  into  the  church  to  say  our 
prayers.  When  that  is  done  we  go  to  the  market,  and  I  walk 
and  walk  and  trip  up  and  look  everywhere.  We  reach  the 
market,  and  I  see  they  are  selling  kalatchi  (rolls  of  bread),  and 
I  want  to  take  some  without  paying.  And  father  says  to  me, 
"Don't  take  any,  or  they  will  take  your  hat."  I  ask  why 
they  would  take  it,  and  father  says,  "Take  nothing  without 
paying."  I  say,  "  Give  me  ten  kopeks  and  I'll  buy  a  kalatch," 
Father  gives  me  some.  I  buy  three  kalatchi.  I  eat  them 
and  say,  "Father,  what  good  kalatchai."  When  we  have 
bought  all  that  we  have  to,  we  return  to  our  horses,  give  them 
a  drink  and  some  hay.  When  they  have  finished  eating, 
we  harness  them  and  go  back  home.  I  go  into  the  house  and 
imdress  and  I  begin  to  tell  everybody  that  I  had  been  at 
Toula,  and  how  father  and  I  had  gone  to  church  to  pray  to 
God.  Then  I  go  to  sleep,  and  in  my  dream  I  see  father 
leave  for  Toula  again.  I  wake  up  quickly  and  see  that  all 
are  sleeping,  and  then  I  go  to  sleep  again  too.  i  ^ 

That,  as  Tolstoi  delightedly  said,  is  art,  is  literatureXv^ 
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ATHLEllCS    FOR    PUPILS 

What  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  young  folk  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  forms  the  theme 
of  an  inspiring  article  in  the  August  Lippin- 
coU's,  by  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  who 
was  director  of  physical  training  in  the  New 
York  schools  lifore  he  resigned  to  become 
director  in  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

"While  the  earliest  endeavors  of  the 
League  took  the  direction  of  establishing 
great  sets  of  the  familiar  match  games  and 
competitive  sports,  whose  dramatic  elements 
secure  them  ktrge  attention  from  the  public 
press  and  make  them  talked  about  by  the 
twjrs,  these  do  not,  however,  represent  the 
main  interests  of  the  League  or  constitute 
its  most  important  work,"  explains  Dr. 
Golick.  "Its  chief  concern  has  been  to  get 
boys  of  average  or  k)wer  than  average  physi- 
cal ability  into  vigorous  athletic  sports,  and 
this  end  it  has  attained  to  an  unexpected  de- 
gree by  two  new  kinds  of  sports  known  as  the 
button  or  badge  test  and  class  athletics. 

"In  the  first  of  these  a  bronze  or  silver 
badge,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
is  given  to  every  boy  who  can  successfully 
reach  certain  standards  in  three  events  — 
running,  jumping,  and  climbing  (or  chin 
ping)  — which  are  activities  so  fundamental 
in  nature  that  they  afford  vigorous  exercise 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  whole  body, 
llie  badge  is  an  obbrig  shield  displaying  a 
winged  classical  figure  and  a  monogram  of 
P.S.A.L.  in  bas-relief,  and  is  worn  as  a  but- 
ton. In  order  to  make  the  test  available 
for  a  wide  range  of  physical  ability,  three 
different  badges,  alike  in  form  and  decora- 
tion, but  distinctive  in  metallic  composition, 
are  awarded  for  the  attainment  of  three 
varying  standards. 

"In  setting  ,the  standards  of  the  badge 
test,  the  League  aimed  to  fix  them  at  a  point 
where  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  boys  could, 
by  kithful  trying,  win  the  prize.  There 
was  some  disappomtment,  consequently, 
when  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  competitors 
had  been  successful.  A  great  improvement 
was  made,  however,  as  soon  as  the  principal^ 
and  teachers  began  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  exercise  of  the  boys.  They  showed 
them  how  to  hold  their  hands  in  the  pull-up, 
how  to  get  a  good  breath  before  starting  to 
run,  and  gave  them  other  advice  which  en- 
abled them  to  practise  more  advantageously. 
The  improved  physical  development  soon 
showed  in  larger  percentages  of  winners. 
During  a  recent  year  over  seven  thousand 
badges  were  awarded  in  the  elementary 
classes,  and  the  Winthrop  trophy  (referred 
to  previously)  was  won  by  a  school  in  which 
fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  boys  ^rere 
successful.  It  seems  probable  that  ulti- 
mately the  demand  for  these  prizes  will 
be  something  like  sixty  thousand  a  year. 

"Class  athletics,  the  other  form  of  sports 
devised  by  the  League  to  meet  the  needs  of 
dty  boys,  involve  the  same  three  events  that 
are  used  in  the  badge  test.  But  here  the 
competition  is  between  classes  of  the  same 
school  grade  instead  of  individuals.  The 
record  of  the  class  in  jumping,  for  example, 
is  obtained  by  summing  the  distances 
jumped  by  its  members  and  dividing  the 
total,  by  the  number  of  contestants,  and  like- 
wise in  the  other  events  the  average  of  the 
individual  marks  constitutes  the  record  of 
the  class.  In  order  to  qualify,  at  least  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  members  enrolled  must  com- 
pete. This  arrangement  was  made  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  difficulties  which  would  arise 
on  account  of  absentees  or  pupils  prevented 
from  competing  by  physical  disabilities  if  a 
Wgher  proportion  of  the  class  were  com- 
pelled to  take  part." 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
fFOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  loTe-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  thm  sptondid  big  flag 
w  ••nd  you  will  not  eost  you  ono  oont  olthor  I 
WR ITE  U  8  "T^"  your  puplls  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
I  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
,  big  flag  free: 

Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  sand  you  postpaid  58  of  our 
Bmbleraatle  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  Immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  8x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  4t  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
eost  you  $4  or  $8  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  stosoiutoiy  froo  for  your  soiiooi. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
•nergy  in  getting  the  flag  without  txXhering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49*Writo  today  for  Buttons,  w  will  oond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

*  AIIB  TNB  riOTUIIBS  OF  TNB  PATIIIOTS  "WASNINOTON"  « 
AMO  '^LINCOLN"  ON  VOUR  SCHOOI.  WALLT 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0xd4  Inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
eolors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  S-inoh  frame.    You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  58  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln  . 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Ploooo  stato  kind  off  buttons  you  dosirs  us  I 
to  sond  you.    4^ After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL^ORDKR  FLAG  CO.,  I07  Meridian  St.,  ANDKRSON,  INDIANA 


Report  Cards 


IOC  per  dozen.  Envek>pea  to  match,  5c  per  doaen,  poetpKld.  On  front 
page  is  a  neat  design  with  spaces  for  nuine  of  SchdiLr,  Grade,  Term 
and  Teacher.  Second  and  ttiird  pages  contain  blanks  for  {>  mo.  term 
and    space    for  three  ezaminatioo    grades  with    the  followmg    grades: 


lag/s  CORtams  notice  to  parents  and  space  for  Mpiature  and  a  promotion  blank.    We  sell  many  of  these  and  they  give 
ntirestisfactioo.    One  of  our  patrom  says:  Find  enclosed  M.  O.  for  $1.00  for  which  I  ask  vou  to  send  me  its  vahie 
in  report  cards.    It  is  the  best  report  card  folder  I  have  seen.    A.  H.  Armstrong.  Supt..  Dobb's  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
We  have  an  especially  fine  souvenir  for  dose  of  school  for  191a.    Send  a  2c  stamp  for  sample. 

Soibort  Printing  Co.,  Box  210,  Canal  Do¥or«  Ohio 


DRAWING  WITH  COLORED  CRAYONS 

By  Prof.  D.  R,  Augsburg.     75  illustrations.     Cloth. 
Mailing  price,  40  cents 

The  illustrations  are  especially  designed  as  examples  fn 
first  efforts  in  crayon  drawing,  and  can  be'  used  in  th 
First,   Second,  and  Third  Grades  of  public  schools. 

Materials  for  Drawing 


Cbatola 


An  Artist's  Crayon  at  Scholar's  Price 


The  great  brilliancy  and  full  strength  of  Crayola  colors,  and  the  fu: 
that  they  can  be  used  successively  or  overworked,  make  it  poMib^  to  pro- 
duce with  thein  the  richest  of  oil  color  effects. 

Ckayola  No.  8.  8  colon.  Labelled  with  tttoog  coated  paper,  wttti 
name  of  color  on  each.  Retail,  5  cents  a  boi.  Bv  mail,  3  cents  a  box 
extra  for  postage.  $6.00  per  gross,  freight  prepaid.  f4.8o  per  gross,  freight 
Ml  prepakL 

Cbatola,  No.  54,  8  colors.  Retail,  10  cents  a  bos.    By  raaO,  4  ceni 
a  box  extra  for  postage.    Sy.ao  per  groas,  freight  prepaid.    $6.00  pr 
freight  tui  prepaid. 


Ckatonast,  8  colors.    Same  price  at  Cbayola,  No.  8,  above. 

CxAYOoaAPR,  8  colors.  ReCaO,  10  cents  a  bos.  Bv  maH,  4  cents  a  bc.x 
extra  for  postage.  Sia.oo  per  groas,  freight  prepaid.  S9.60  per  gross 
freight  net  prepaid. 


E.  S.  SMITH,  2457  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth    236  pages    Price,  6d  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  seiiise,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  oi  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  0}  National  School  of  Methods 
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THE  DEBT  TO  TEACHERS 

The  case  of  Principal  Dwight  Clark  of 
the  Myrtle  Street  School,  Indian  Orchard, 
calls  attention  forcibly  to  the  need  of 
making  adequate  provision  fojr  our  retired 
school  teachers.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury Mr.  Clark  has  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  principal  of  the  same  school, 
his  work  in  that  capacity  having  given 
abundant  satisfaction.  And  now  he  is 
asked  by  the  School  Board  to  step  down  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  he  is  too  old  to  teach 
longer,  although  he  still  seems  to  be  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  powers  and 
physically  fit  to  continue  the  noole  work,  to 
whiich  he  has  devoted  himself  so  faithfully 
and  enthusiastically  all  these  years.  He 
retires  without  a  competence.  His  salary, 
like  that  of  most  school  teachers,  has  been 
small,  and  out  of  it  he  has  had  to  support 
a  family  and  for  many  years  care  for  an 
invalid  son.  These  are  Mr.  Clark's  pri- 
vate affairs,  but  they  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  for  old  age  finds 
him  practically  penniless  and  without  a  job. 

There  are  many  similar  cases,  you  say, 
and  so  there  are.  They  all  have  our  most 
profound  sympathy,  especially  those  that 
arrive  at  this  state  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  But  the  case  of  the  aged  school 
teacher,  who  ends  his  life's  work  without 
having  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  to 
spend  hb  declining  days  in  reasonable 
peace  and  comfort,  particularly  appeals  to 
us.  Some  teachers  through  fortunate  dr* 
cumstances,  never  having  had  to  meet  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  are  able  to  make  pro- 
vision against  the  inevitable  day  when  they 
must  lay  down  their  work.  But  a  good 
many  of  them,  we  were  almost  going  to  say 
the  greater  number,  are  forced  to  receive 
more  or  less  assistance  from  relatives  and 
friends.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  wrong 
condition,  who41y  discreditable  to  society. 

If  we  paid  our  school  teachers  what  they 
are  really  worth  instead  of  giving  them  a 
bare  living,  the  case  would  be  different.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  man  need  not 
teach  unless  he  wants  to,  that  if  he  chooses 
that  profession  he  must  be  content  with  its 
small  emoluments,  and  that  it  is  his  own 
lookout  if  he  finds  himself  without  money 
at  the  end  ot  his  career.  1  Somebody  must 
do  the  teaching,  else  what  becomes  of  our 
much -vaunted  public  school  system?  Men 
and  women  engage  in  teaching  because 
they  seem  to  be  peculiariy  adapted  to  that 
line  of  work.  The  thoi^ht  strongly  ap- 
peals to  them  of  being  able  to  do  good 
through  imparting  instruction  to  others, 
and  to  the  teacher  who  has  devoted  even  a 
few  years  only  to  the  work  it  becomes 
largely  a  labor  of  love.  Society,  we  say, 
owes  something  more  than  a  debt  of  grcti- 
tude  to  the  faithful  public  school  teacher. 
It  owes  him  more  than  a  bare  existence 
during  his  teaching  years,  and  it  owes  him 
a  livelihood  when  he  shall  have  been  forced 
to  give  way  to  younger  blood. 

Many  private  establishments  in  these 
days  take  proper  recognition  of  long  and 
faithful  service  by  creating  a  pendon  fund. 
They  find  this  to  be  not  only  humanita- 
rian, but  good  business  as  well.  Can  the 
city  or  the  State  afford  to  do  less?  The 
very  meagreness  of  teachers*  salaries  should 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  retirement 
lund  for  the  superannuated.  In  this  re- 
spect we  are  behind  most  foreign  countries, 
but  we  are  gradually  catching  up,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  pensions  for  school 
teacheis  and  other  public  employees  will 
become  an  accepted  institution. 

—  From  the  Springfield  Union 


By  All  Means 

If  Teaching  Reading  in 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

Request  the  Superintendent  to  Procure  for  you  the 

ACTION,  IMITATION^  AND  FUN  SERIES 

STORY  PRIMERS ardF IRST  READER  STORY  BOOKS 

Can  there  be  More  Authoritative  and  More  Emphatic  Word  than 
this  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Department  of  Education,  University 
of  Wisconsin? 

"  It  is  a  commonplace  to-day  that  children  are  interested  in  action  above  all  else. 
They  are  adepts  at  imitation  and  they  are  constantly  in  search  of  opportunities  to 
indulge  their  passion  for  play  and  fun.  It  is  a  happy  idea  to  have  a  series  of  readers 
based  on  these  great  fundamental  interests — Action,  Imitation  and  Fun. 

Young  Readers — in  the  second  or  third  school  year — are  delighted  with  the 
treatment  of  the  stories,  which  are  presented  according  to  latest  psychological  thought 
regarding  method  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  these  books  is  that  they  appeal  to  the 
child's  sense  of  humor.  Most  books  neglect  this  sense  entirely,  whi^  is  nothing  less 
than  a  misfortune." 


SIMPLE  STORY  PRIMERS    3  YOLS. 

I.  The  Little  Red  Hen 

Awakens  the  child's  interest  and  holds  it  to 
close  of  the  book. 

II.  The  Three  Pigs 

The  kind  of  reading  that  takes  with  children ^ 
and  the  kind  in  harmony  with  the  child's 
real  interest 

in.    The  Three  Bears 

Based  like  the  foregoing  on  a  folk-lore 
clasic,  and  like  them  embodies  action,  imita- 
tion, and  fun. 


FIRST  READERS    4  YOLS. 

L    Pus^in-Boots— Reynard  the  Fox 

The  cimning  of  Re>Tiard  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Puss,  fire  the  mind,  as  scene  suc- 
ceeds scene.  Such  reading  is  recreation,  not 
toil. 

II.    Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Diamonds  and  Toads— Sleepfaig  Beauty 

Three  fine  tales,  re-written  with  like  sim- 
plicity and  arranged  for  rapid  devek)pment. 

HI.    Hop  o'  My  Thumb— Tom  Thumb 

Fresh  surprises  await  progress  of  reader 
from  end  to  end  of  book. 

lY.    Jack  the  Giant  Killer 

Original,  ingenious  is  the  author's  method 
in  handling  this  old  storj'  for  the  profit  and 
delight  of  tne  young.  . 

Cloth     Each,  30  cents.  , 

FOLK  LORE  PRIMERS  3  YOLS. 

I.  The  Cat  School  (European  Folk-lore  Story) 
Quite  new  to  American  children. 

12  mo.  .  Fully  illus.     96  pp.     Cloth,  30  cents. 

II.  The  Nixie  Well— The  Qoat  and  the  Troll 

Not  the  tame  made-up  stories  of  the  common 
primer,  but  drawn  from  the  thought  of  primi- 
tive peoples.     Bright  and  dramatic. 

12  mo.     88  pages.     Cloth,  30  cents. 


ADYANCED  STORY  PRIMERS    3  YOLS. 

I.  The  Three  Kittens  and  Chk:ken  Little 

A  classic  basis  from  which  the  vocabulary 
is  progressively  evolved. 

II.  Red  Ridfaig  Hood— The  Seven  Kids 

The  wonderment  aroused  and  kept  alive 
by  story  and  illustration  helps  to  a  nearly 
unconscious  master)'  of  the  printed  page. 

III.  Bow-wow  and  Mew-mew 

The  text  classic  is  happily  reinforced  by 
abundant,  vivid,  apposite  illustrations. 


III.    Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee  and  Her  Seven 
Wonderful  Cats 

By  John  Ruskin*.       Adapted. 
Quaint,    original    illustni.ions.     Humorous 
Tale  told  in  picture,  prose,  and  verse. 

12   mo.     90   pp.     Rich   cloth,    30   cents. 
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Communication   in   the 
School -Room 

M.  V.  0*Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

IN  all  times  teachers  have  been  troubled  with  the  proi>- 
lem  of  communication.  Young  teachers,  especially, 
are  generally  much  perplexed  over  the  apparendy  \m- 
controllable  impulse  of  children  to  "whisper"  in  the 
school-room.  It  does  not  take  long  for  a  novice,  even,  to  realize 
that  if  the  work  of  the  school  is  to  be  accomplished,  pupils 
must  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  tasks  in  hand; 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  if  they  commime  with  one 
another  whenever  they  "feel  like  it."  The  chances  are  that 
in  such  conununication  they  will  discuss  topics  foreign  to  their 
studies.  In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  at  a  recent 
teachers'  convention  all  those  who  spoke  upon  it  maintained 
that  when  communication  is  permitted  during  school  hours, 
the  attention  of  the  children  is  usually  distracted,  because 
they  do  not  talk  about  their  work.  The  interests  they  wish  to 
visit  about  lie  outside  of  the  school,  or  concern  the  incidental 
happenings  in  the  school-room.  Often  they  will  commimicate 
regarding  some  peculiarity  of  the  teacher  in  manner  or  dress, 
or  some  trait  of  a  classmate  which  tends  to  excite  hostility  or 
ridicule.  Probably  most  teachers  will  agree  that  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  school  does  not  stimulate  children  to  communicate 
with  one  another  as  do  most  extra  school  activities.  Herein  • 
lies  the  chief  difl6culty  in  respect  to  communication  in  the 
school-room. 

We  ought  at  the  outset  to  appreciate  that  the  impulse 
to  communicate  is  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  urgent  tenden- 
cies in  child  life.  Evidently  Nature  says  to  a  human  being: 
"Share  all  your  experiences  with  your  fellows.  Tell  them 
all  that  happens  to  you,  and  try  to  get  them  to  tell  you  their 
experiences.  Talk  over  the  traits  of  other  people  with  your 
friends  and  associates.  Keep  nothing  to  yourself,  and  do  riot 
let  other  people  conceal  their  experiences  from  you.  By  mak- 
ing everything  public  in  this  way,  you  will  give  others  the 
benefits  of  your  experience,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time 
profit  by  their  experiences,  so  that  whenever  anything  valuable 
has  been  discovered  all  may  profit  by  it.  Also,  if  you  express 
yourself  freely  regarding  the  traits  of  those  around  you,  you 
will  as  a  rule  help  to  conserve  what  is  best  and  to  eliminate 
what  is  objectionable  in  the  conduct  of  people.  If  everyone 
will  talk  about  these  matters  freely,  a  sort  of  public  opinion 
will  be  established,  and  this  will  eflfectuaUy  control  the  behavior 
of  most  persons  to  whom  it  relates.  If  you  do  not  communicate 
with  others  respecting  their  experiences  and  your  own,  and  if 
you  do  uot  present  your  point  of  view  regarding  other  people 
and  get  their  opinions  regarding  you,  then  everyone  will  be 
likely  to  go  on  in  his  own  way,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  really  is  permissible  in  people's  actions,  and  in 
what  respects  they  ought  to  restrain  themselves." 

Any  teacher  who  will  observe  a  child  from  two  years  en, 
cannot  fail  to  note  that  his  most  absorbing  ambition  is  to  have 
people  react  upon  what  he  does.  If  he  builds  a  toy  house  in 
his  nursery,  he  teases  every  one  in  his  home  to  come  and  ex- 
amine it.  What  he  wants  is  their  approval;  but  if  they 
should  condemn  it  or  be  indifferent  regarding  it,  it  would  be  a 
sign  to  him  that  he  ought  to  abandon  that  sort  of  activity.! 
To  give  a  better  example:  suppose  he  catches  a  bird  and  be-lC 
gins  to  pull  off  its  wings  and  legs,  and  he  calls  t#  everyone 
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around  him  to  observe  him.  Suppose  peopk  react  in  a  hostile 
way  to  his  performance.  Let  them  show  in  their  faces,  in 
their  bodily  attitudes,  and  in  what  they  say  that  they  disapprove 
of  this  conduct.  The  chances  are  that  the  child  will  not  try 
it  again;  in  many  cases  one  experience  will  be  sufficient. 
But  suppose  that  instead  of  condemning  him  for  his  action, 
the  people  praise  him  for  it.  Suppose  they  laugh  at  what  he 
does,  and  so  make  him  feel  he  is  doing  a  clever  thing  that 
others  enjoy,  which  is  just  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  typi- 
cal "gang."  In  such  a  case  the  boy  will  regard  his  act  as  a 
means  of  entertainment  for  others,  and  one  way  of  gaining 
distinction  ior  himself;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  repeat  it  every 
time  he  gets  a  chance,  when  he  thinks  there  is  anyone  around 
to  appreciate  it. 

•  The  instances  cited  are  very  simple,  commonplace  illustra- 
tions of  the  passion  of  the  child  to  have  others  view  his 
thoughts  and  his  actions  in  order  that  he  may  discover  which 
ones  will  please  the  people  around  him  and  bring  distinction 
to  himself,  and  which  ones  will  arouse  the  hostility  of  others, 
or  win  him  a  bad  reputation.  Of  course,  the  young  child  is 
not  very  sensitive  regarding  his  "reputation"  except  in  respect 
to  a  very  few  matters  such  as  being  a  "coward"  or  being 
"mean"  and  so  on.  But  as  he  develops  he  becomes  increas- 
ingly anxious  to  have  a  good  reputation  in  regard  to  more 
and  more  subtle  qualities  of  body,  intellect,  and  character, 
and  he  is  always  eager  to  express  himself  in  the  presence  of 
others  so  as  to  secure  their  approval  for  the  acts  which  he  re- 
gards as  most  worth  while.  It  can  be  seen  that  without  this 
trait  social  adjustment  would  be  impossible.  If  a  child  should 
live  to  himself  alone,  without  caring  to  express  himself  in  the 
presence  of  others,  or  to  have  them  express  themselves  in  his 
presence  he  could  not  become  a  social  being.  Communication 
between  people  is  the  fundamental  requirement  for  the  de- 
velopment of  social  feeling  and  social  ability. 

Before  the  child  comes  to  school  he  is  usually  given  great 
freedom  in  sharing  his  experiences  with  those  aroimd  him. 
Parents  ordinarily  allow  their  children  to  commimicate  freely 
on  every  topic  which  interests  them  and  to  solicit  communi- 
cations from  their  playmates.  Perhaps  at  table  the  child 
may  be  given  some  lessons  in  restraining  his  passion  to  express 
himself.  But  in  modem  American  life  children  are  given  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  to  express  themselves  at  table,  and 
in  all  other  situations  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed. 
Indeed,  children  who  tell  their  experiences  readily  are  regarded 
with  more  favor  in  America  than  are  those  who  are  inhibited 
in  this  respect.  Free  communication  is,  as  a  matter-of-fact, 
generally  rewarded  outside  of  the  school-room,  so  the  tendency 
is  actually  fostered  in  children,  at  least  in  present-day  Ameri- 
can homes.  So  that  when  the  child  comes  to  school  he  is 
really  without  much  if  any  experience  which  has  taught  him 
to  be  in  the  presence  of  others  and  to  "hold  his  tongue." 

Fortunately  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  is  usually 
different  from  that  of  his  home  or  of  the  street,  and  this  tends 
t^:  restrain  him  in  a  measure.  The  more  he  feels  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher  and  the  school-room,  the  more  inclined  he  is  to  be 
self-restrained,  and  to  become  attentive  to  the  expressions  of 
the  teacher  and  of  his  associates.  In  most  familiar  situations 
outside  of  the  school,  the  child  spontaneously  expresses  him- 
self as  the  occasion  requires;  but  in  the  class-room,  where 
the  whole  regime  suggests  that  action  should  be  based  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  teacher,  he  is  apt  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  teacher  as  a  leader  instead  of  heedlessly 
following  his  own  promptings.  In  an  environment  in  which 
he  feels  perfectly  at  home  the  individual  generally  seeks  to 
take  the  lead;  but  in  a  new  and  strange  environment  the 
tendency  is  for  him  to  become  a  learner.  Now,  if  the  teacher 
can  keep  him  in  this  attitude,  so  that  he  may  continue  to  feel 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  school-room,  he  will  be 
likely  to  remain  docile,  seeking  constantly  to  discern  the 
teacher's  plans,  and  striving  eagerly  to  follow  her  directions. 
In  such  a  case  he  will  not  give  much  trouble  on  account  of 
"whispering,"  because  he  will  fear  the  necessity  of  apprehend- 
ing the  expressions  of  the  teacher  and  of  his  associates,  when- 
ever the  latter  are  asked  by  the  teacher  to  express  themselves. 

The  best  way  to  control  the  evils  of  communication  is  to 
keep  pupils  in  a  learning,  docile  attitude,  so  that  they  will  be 
alert  always  to  the  suggestions  which  the  teacher  makes,  and 
aim  to  foUow  them.    If  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  the 


regular  work  of  the  school  is  interesting,  and  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  master  it  and  to  show  that  they  are  getting  it  in  the 
proper  way  by  expressing  themselves  when  they  are  given 
opportunity  to  do  so  by  the  teacher,  then  their  expressions 
will  be  legitimate,  because  they  will  con^cem  the  proper  ac- 
tivities of  the  school.  The  problem  is  really  one  of  making 
the  work  of  the  school  dominant  in  the  class-room.  In  every 
well-governed  school-room,  pupils  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  attain  distinction  is  to  show  a  mastery  of  the 
regular  duties.  Doubtless  some  readers  will  object  to  this, 
because  they  think  it  improper  to  commend  a  pupil  in  any 
way  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  school.  But  until  hu- 
man nature  is  fimdamentally  changed,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  stimulate  pupils  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  school  and  to  restrain  tendencies  hostile  there,  to  cause 
them  to  realize  that  wheo  they  do  adapt  themselves  to  the 
regime  of  the  class-room  and  express  themselves  effectually 
regarding  it,  their  faithful  and  successful  work  will  become 
known  to  classmates,  to  parents,  and  to  others.  Possibly 
their  names  will  be  published  in  the  paper  even,  and  thus  their 
distinction  will  go  beyond  the  confines  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  certain  that  harmful  communication  in  the  school- 
room cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled  when  the  pupils  fee! 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stand  well  in  the  regular  work. 
Many  teachers  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  restrain  com- 
munication except  the  most  effective  one  of  teaching  in  such 
a  vital  vigorous  way  that  the  interests  of  the  school  pre- 
dominate over  those  of  the  life  outside.  Pupils  are  made  to 
report  at  night  how  many  times  they  have  whispered  during 
the  day;  tasks  are  assigned  as  penalties  for  whispering;  the 
seats  of  pupils  are  shifted  about  frequently  to  see  if  communi- 
cation cannot  be  restrained  by  changing  seatmates.  Often 
pupils  are  kept  after  school  for  whispering,  or  whipped 
for  it.  But  really  punishment  cannot  permanently  restrain 
communication  to  any  appreciable  extent,  though  it  may  be 
the  only  remedy  on  certain  occasions.  But  if  pupils  cannot 
actually  whisper  they  may  nevertheless  communicate  con- 
standy  through  the  eye,  or  by  means  of  grimace,  gesture, 
deaf-and-dumb  language,  or  bodily  contortion.  One  may 
see  school-rooms  in  which  certain  pupils  are  communicating 
constantly,  though  they  may  not  speak  a  word  to  one  another. 
The  only  way  to  control  such  pupils  is  to  get  hold  of  them  in 
some  way  on  the  side  of  their  interests;  or  if  this  is  impos- 
sible, to  eliminate  them  from  the  school-room.  Sometimes 
one  finds  pupils  who  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  who  have  a  hostile  attitude  toward  it. 
Such  pupils  tend  to  ridicule  the  school  and  its  work  in  every 
way.  They  may  try  to  annoy  the  teacher  and  to  distract 
others  from  their  work.  In  short,  they  may  try  in  every  way 
they  can  to  upset  the  order  of  the  school.  They  ought  to  be 
removed,  and  put  together  in  a  school  where  their  special 
needs  can  be  properly  looked  after. 

The  evil  of  communication  in  any  school-room  could  be 
greatiy  lessened  if  frequent  intervals  could  be  arranged  for 
during  which  there  would  be  complete  freedom  for  pupils  to 
visit  with  one  another.  Suppose  that  with  young  children 
there  should  be  three  minutes  for  visiting  after  every  twenty 
minutes  of  study  or  recitation.  This  would  serve  to  relieve 
the  tension  which  is  developed  when  pupils  cannot  communi- 
cate. During  the  three-minute  intermissions,  pupils  could 
gratify  the  passion  to  express  themselves  spontaneously,  and 
they  would  then  come  back  to  the  regular  work  in  a  different 
attitude  from  that  which  they  would  have  if  kept  at  their 
tasks  without  a  break.  It  coiid  be  made  to  seem  reasonable 
to  pupils  that  if  any  particular  individual  could  not  restrain 
himself  reasonably  during  the  period  of  work  he  should  for- 
feit the  period  of  relaxation.  If  the  pupils  as  a  whole  will 
not  preserve  silence  during  the  working  period,  then  the 
relaxation  period  will  have  to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  human  nature  that  one  should  deny  himself  pleasure 
for  the  moment  in  order  that  he  may  secure  it  in  more  abund- 
ant measure  later  on,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  teacher  should 
utilize  this  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

It  should  be  appreciated  that  harmful  communication  in 
the  school-room  is  dependent  in  large  measure  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher.  A  "  weak  "  personality  cannot  control 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  the  yoimg.  It  is  a  simple  psy- 
chological situation.     Pupils  come  into  school  bringing  with 
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them  interests  which  have  engaged  their  attention  outside. 
If  the  life  of  the  school-room  is  not  stronger  than  that  outside, 
then  they  are  going  to  keep  on  with  the  outside  life  even  in 
the  class-room;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  communicate  about 
it,  and  will  make  fun  of  the  situations  in  the  school.  We  all 
tend  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  a  strong  personality,  but  we  al- 
ways try  to  dominate  over  those  weaker  than  ourselves; 
or  at  least  we  refuse  to  be  led  by  them.  So  in  the  school- 
room one  must  be  a  leader  in  a  large  sense  in  order  to  cause 
pupils  to  give  attention  to  the  legitimate  work.  One  who  by 
nature  is  lacking  in  the  quality  of  leadership,  which  will  com^- 
mand  the  attention  and  obeisance  of  pupils,  ought  to  abandon 
the  teaching  profession,  for  otherwise  his  days  will  be  full  of 
misery.  He  might  succeed  admirably  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  quality  of  leadership  was  not  essential;  but  it  is  the  chief 
requisite  in  the  successful  control  of  the  school-room. 


When  Children  First  Come  to 
School 

Sarah  Howland 

THE  first  thing  to  do,  when  children  begin  school, 
as  every  primary  teacher  knows,  is  to  drill  them  to 
join  in  a  given  pitch  with  all  the  other  members  of 
the  class.  Children  who  sing  on  one  tone  and  who 
cannot  change  the  pitch  —  monotones  —  must  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  others  and  helped  individually  by  the 
teacher.  It  therefore  becomes  evident  that  the  teadier  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  various  devices  recommended 
by  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  phase  of  the 
subject  —  devices  such  as  speaking  calls,  imitating  the  sounds 
of  nature,  echoing  sounds  and  matching  tones.  Admitting 
also  that  the  teacher  has  thoroughly  studied  the  large  and 
easily  accessible  literature  regarding  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  rote  songs,  let  us  consider  some  other  difficulties 
which  will  surely  arise  when  the  teacher  attempts  to  reach  out 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  sight-reacKng. 

In  establishing  the  tones  of  the  scale  we  find  that  children 
respond  well  when  tones  follow  each  other  in  some  fixed  order, 
but  if  this  order  be  varied  they  fail  to  reproduce  the  correct 
tone.  This  shows  a  lack  of  tone  memory  which  is  always 
confronting  the  teacher  whose  children  have  not  had  years  of 
musical  training  behind  them.  Sometimes  the  following 
device  is  a  help  for  this.  Repeat  the  difficult  interval  a  number 
of  times  on  piano  or  pitch-pipe  and  set  words  to  it  with  ap- 
propriate accent.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  establish  the 
interval  from  five  to  one  our  exercise  might  take  form  some- 
thing like  this: 


-8- 


-8- 


-8- 


-8 


John-     ny,    come.  The     teach-    er      wants    you     now 

After  the  children  can  sing  the  correct  words  from  different 
pitches  teach  them  the  correct  scale  syllables,  do,  sol,  do,  sol, 
do,  sol,  etc.  Afterwards,  when  reviewing  this  interval,  ask  the 
children  to  tell  Johnny  to  "come  here."  Other  intervals 
may  be  treated  similarly. 

Rhythmic  relations  may  also  be  made  clearer  by  this  sen- 
tence method.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  teach  three  part 
time  we  may  have  the  children  learn  the  following  and  sing 
with  correct  accents: 

-4  j.i.iL,i.lJ|j.i.i|jJ.i| 


Or  we  might  combine  this  with  the  study  of  intervals  thus: 


1^3  J||    J|  1    -,-tY 

-hHt 

W  )4    ^  •! — ^ i^ 

t±^ 

Another  difficulty  presents  itself  when  we  begin  to  ask 
primary  children  to  read  from  the  staff,  if  we  have  confined 
ourselves  exclusively  to  the  line  and  space  method,  mz.:  that 
the  spaces  spell  "face"  and  the  lines  start  to  say,  "Every  good 
boy  does  finely."  If  this  has  been  the  case  we  shall  soon 
find  our  children  reading  either  by  lines  or  spaces  exclusively. 
For  instance  in  the  exercise: 


the  children  will  recognize  do,  mi,  sol,  instead  of  do,  mi,  fa. 
This  can  be  remedied  if  we  also  teach  the  lines  and  spaces  by 
the  alphabetical  method,  having  the  children  learn  that  the 
lines  and  spaces,  beginning  wit6  the  letter  "a,"  say  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  up  to  "^"  and  then  that  they  go  bade  and  be- 
gin over  again. 

Again  the  primary  teacher  has  to  be  careful  not  to  lay  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  key  of  C  for  the  child  will  in  that 
case  want  to  read  all  his  music  in  terms  of  the  key  of  C. 

If,  then,  the  primary  teacher  make  a  careful  study  of  mono- 
tones and  the  presentation  of  rote  songs,  if  she  carefully  cor- 
rect all  errors  of  intonation  and  rhythm  and  above  all  inspire 
the  primary  child  with  a  love  for  music  instead  of  witii  a 
fear  of  his  own  voice,  she  will  have  made  a  good  start  in 
solving  the  many  problems  of  primary  music. 


Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

Anna  Wildman 

Aldrich's  "Marjorie's  Almanac" 

AT  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  so  clear  a  poem 
as  "Marjorie's  Almanac"  could  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  almost  any  child  without  the  aid  of 
question  or  suggestion.  Upon  a  second  reading  of 
the  dainty  verses,  however,  the  teacher  will  realize  that  here 
is  a  living  child  in  a  little  world  of  her  own,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  other  children  will  need  some  help  before  they  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  child  or  have  a  really  intimate 
share  in  her  joys. 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

'  JVho  is  Marjorie?  In  a  few  written  sentences  tell  some 
thing  about  her  —  how  she  looks,  her  age,  and  what  kind  of 
little  girl  she  is.  ^^'here  is  Marjorie*s  home  ?  Pretend  that 
you  know  her  and  are  visiting  her  for  a  week.  Write  to  your 
mother  or  some  one  else  a  short  letter  giving  some  description 
of  the  house.  Write  another  letter  in  which  you  tell  what 
you  can  about  the  yard  and  the  orchard. 

S.  I.  How  does  Marjorie  know  the  robins?  What  are 
they  doing  in  the  treetop?  What  kinds  of  blossoms  are  in 
the  grass?  Name  all  the  green  things  that  you  think  Mar- 
jorie sees  growing.  How  do  the  little  breezes  show  themselves  ? 
When  and  where  can  we  see  the  dew  ?  Is  the  word  silver  a 
good  one  to  describe  it?  Do  you  know  the  shape  and  the 
color  of  the  tree  buds?  Tell  whatever  you  can  about  the 
pine  tree;  the  willow;  the  elm;  the  larch.  Name  all  the 
colors  that  this  stanza  makes  you  see.  Name  the  sounds  it 
makes  you  hear.  Do  you  think  that  Maytime  is  pleasanter 
than  March?    Why? 

S.  2.  As  the  apples  grow  mellower,  in  what  other  ways 
do  they  change  ?  Where  do  strawberries  grow  ?  What  kinds 
of  roses  have  you  seen  ?  Where  do  these  lilies  grow  ?  Why 
does  the  poet  say  ''drowsy  scents?"  Name  all  the  scents 
that  this  stanza  makes  you  think  of  and  as  many  more  belong- 
ing to  summer-time  as  you  can.  Name  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  quiet  summer  soimds.  Where  do  the  "lengths  of  golden 
sunshine"  lie?  What  kind  of  moon  would  make  "moonI>^ 
light  bright  as  day?"  What  does  Marjorie  see  in  the  moonAv- 
light?  How  different  do  things  appear  from  the  way  they 
look  in  daytime  ?    What  colors  does  this  stanza  make  you  see  ? 
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Imagine  that  you  touch  apples  and  strawberries,  roses  and 
lilies;  how  do  they  feel?  Which  do  you  think  pleasanter, 
summer  or  spring  ?    Why  ? 

S.  3.  How  does  the  corn-patch  look  in  autumn?  Who 
is  Roger?  Tell  all  you  can  about  him  or  write  a  little  accoimt 
of  him.  Have  you  heard  any  Negro  songs?  Write  a  de- 
scription of  Pussy.  In  what  room  is  this  hearth  ?  Why  does 
Pussy  like  to  be  beside  the  hearth?  Are  the  tongs  a  quiet 
plaything  for  her?  How  do  the  roasting  chestnuts  smell? 
What  time  of  day  is  it  when  kitty  is  playing  by  the  bright, 
warm  hearth  and  chestnuts  in  the  ashes  are  bursting  their 
shells?  What  kinds  of  autumn  leaves  are  red?  What  kinds 
are  golden?  What  motion  have  they  as  they  go  "rustling 
down  the  wind?"  Describe  the  kitchen  where  Marjorie's 
mother  works  at  putting  up  peaches.  What  can  you  sec  on 
the  stove?  On  the  table?  On  the  floor?  What  sounds 
can  you  hear?  What  odors  c^  you  smell?  Which  do  you 
like  better,  siunmer  or  autumn?    Why? 

S.  4*     What  is  a  flue  ?    How  must  it  feel  outdoors  if  snow 


is  falling  ?  Write  a  short  story  about/airy  snow-flakes.  What 
twilight  shadows  can  be  seen  as  one  looks  out  the  window  ? 
What  shadows  does  the  firelight  make  inside  ?  Can  you  hear 
the  sleigh-bells  ?  Where  does  Mother  sit  while  she  is  knitting 
stockings?  Describe  Pussy's  frolic  with  the  ball.  Name 
all  the  colors  and  motions  this  stanza  makes  you  see  and  all 
the  soimds  it  makes  you  hear.  If  you  think  a  little  girl  should 
like  winter  best  of  all  the  seasons,  tell  why. 

Why  is  this  poem  called  "Marjorie's  Almanac" ?  Write  a 
short  story  about  the  Four  Seasons.  Draw  pictures,  if  you 
can,  to  illustrate  your  story.  Do  you  think  Marjorie  really 
knows  which  season  she  likes  best  ?  When  does  she  like  each 
one  better  than  the  others? 

Marjorie  is  a  glad-hearted  little  maiden,  finding  something 
pleasant,  something  beautiful  in  all  times  of  year.  Can  we 
not  hear  her  merry  laugh  rippling  through  the  poem?  She 
is  a  helpful  comparison  for  other  children,  who  should  learn 
easily  the  lessons  of  contentment  and  joy  she  unconsciously 
teaches. 


•TTIHIE    ©'VS/'IU    ^MID>     'TTlHilE:     p)^  e©  Y- C^'T^ 


The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat  went  to  sea 

In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat; 
They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 

Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note. 
The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  moon  above, 

And  sang  to  a  small  guitar, 
"O  lovely  Pussy!     O  Pussy,  my  love! 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are  — 
You  are. 

What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are!" 


Pussy  said  to  the  owl,  "You  elegant  fowl! 

How  wonderfully  sweet  you  sing! 
Oh,  let  us  be  married  —  too  long  we  have  tarried 

But  what  shall  w^e  do  for  a  ring?'* 
They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day 

To  the  land  where  the  Bong-tree  grows, 
And  there  in  a  wood,  a  piggy-wig  stood 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose  — 
His  nose, 

With  a  ring  in  the  end  of  his  nose. 


"Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 
Your  ring ? "      Said  the  piggy,  "I  will." 
So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 

By  the  turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 
They  dined  upon  mince  and  slices  of  quince, 

Which  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon,  ^ 

And  hand  in  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  sand  ^(^Q I  p 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon  —  ^^^X  "^^ 

The  moon. 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. — Edward  Lear 
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Beauty  in  the  School-room 

W.  L.  C. 

NOT  many  years  ago,  the  writer  was  obliged  to  take 
up  her  lodging  for  a  week  in  a  room  entirely  devoid 
of  beauty  in  any  form.  The  bare  necessities  of 
furniture  were  there,  but  not  an  object  of  dainti- 
ness or  attraction  were  to  be  seen.  An  extremely  ugly  wall 
paper  forced  itself  upon  a  homesick  eye.  Her  trunk  with  its 
personal  belongings  not  having  yet  arrived,  there  was  no  way 
of  relieving  the  situation.  It  was  a  week  of  dreariness  and 
foreboding.  Not  until  a  removal  to  another  room  with 
plain  walls,  and  a  pleasant  outlook,  aided  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  individual  trifles,  did  the  sensation  of  loneliness  de- 
part and  an  atmosphere  of  individuality  and  of  homelikeness 
pervade  the  room. 

So  it  is  in  every  abiding  place  of  humanity,  large  or  small, 
temporary  or  permanent,  rich  or  poor,  and  so  it  is  in  school. 

Long  ago,  when  the  writer  was  very  young,  and  just  be- 
ginning her  life  work  of  teaching,  she  had,  before  her  mental 
eye,  a  vision  of  herself  as  an  ideal  teacher,  moving  about 
among  ideal  children,  in  an  ideal  school-room.  Like  most 
ideals,  the  realization  is  still  indefinitely 'postponed,  but  the 
vision  has  never  wholly  departed,  and  still  beckons  her  on- 
ward. 

Many  attempts  were  made  in  a  crude  way  to  bring  into 
the  school-room  an  atmosphere  of  beauty,  harmony  and 
home.  Many  failures  were  made,  but  little  by  little, 
there  grew  or  developed  a  sense  of  fitness  and  sensitiveness 
to  defects. 

The  great  obstacle  to  success  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  lack  of 
artistic  ability.  There  was  always  a  sigh  for  the  unattainable 
here,  but  gradually  the  light  dawned.  Why  not  let  the 
room  be  the  children's  work?  Why  should  they  not  learn 
the  secret  of  the  joy  of  creating  the  beautiful  in  their  surround- 
ings ?  The  children  responded  joyously,  and  happy  co-opera- 
tion was  the  keynote  of  the  work. 

The  children  of  this  school  came  from  homes  of  poverty. 
Attempts  at  beauty  in  the  home  were  rare  and  crude  at  best. 
Yet  the  love  of  beauty  lies  innate  in 
every  child. 

All  through  the  year,  we  worked 
at  our  problem,  with  partial  success. 
It  was  only  in  the  spring-time,  with 
its  wealth  of  suggestion,  that  we 
reached  oiu*  highest  pinnacle. 

Drawing  lessons,  hints  from  the 
PRDiARY  Education,  a  visit  to  a 
charming  room  in  a  nearby  city,  all 
gave  us  suggestions  and  materials 
whereupon  to  draw,  and  gradually 
we  strove  to  work  out  an  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Upon  a  long  board,  in  the  back 
of  the  room,  we  placed  daffodils 
arranged  as  in  growth,  with  yellow 
butterflies  darting  here  and  there 
among  them.  In  the  middle  of  the 
board   was    printed    the  quotation 


from  Wordsworth,  "And  then  my 
heart  with  pleasure  fills,  and  dances 
with  the  dafFodils,"  in  pale  yellow 
crayon  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of 
color,  while  at  either  end  of  the 
board  were  daffodils  stencilled  on 
white  paper  and  arranged  in  a  double 
row  for  a  border.  At  the  top  of  the 
board  was  a  narrow  frieze,  repre- 
senting characters  from  Mother 
Goose,  all  colored  by  the  children 
in  soft,  harmonious  colors,  with  a 
regularly  recurring  note  of  yellow 
running  throughout  the  frieze. 

A  long  board  at  the  side  also  had 
a  frieze  of  Dutch  boys  aad  girls 
with  geese.  The  children  dUL  these 
with  greatest  care  and  delight.  Each 
boy  and  girl  had  a  qiedal  color 
scheme,  suggested  by  the  teacher. 

At  one  end  of  this  board  was  a  motherly  hen,  and  her  downy 
yellow  chickens.  These  were  cut  freehand,  by  the  children, 
the  chickens  being  a  simple  drawing  lesson. 

In  the  middle  of  the  board  hung  a  green  buriap,  bordered 
with  drawings  of  the  anemone,  made  by  the  chiidren  on  gray 
paper,  and  mounted  upon  white.  In  the  middle  of  the  bur- 
lap were  pictures  taken  from  magazines,  drawn  by  artists 
of  the  type  of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  pictures  of  child-life  in 
soft  colors. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  again  upon  a  small  board,  in  a 
dark  comer,  we  had  our  greatest  attraction.  A  simple  land- 
scape of  blue  sky  and  green  grass  was  drawn  by  the  teacher, 
the  colors  rubbed  in  by  the  fingers  to  make  them  soft.  Then 
a  tree  was  drawn  in  bare  outline.  Upon  the  tree  we  pasted 
lightly  many  apple-blossoms  in  tiny  sprays,  drawn,  colored 
and  cut  out  by  eager  fingers,  and  lol  soon  there  bloomed  a 
beautiful  apple  tree  in  pink  and  white.  This  suggestion  was 
gleaned  from  the  Primary  Education,  and  the  writer  wishes 
to  tend  her  thanks  for  the  pleasure  it  brought  to  her  school. 
Little.  Sunbonnet  Babies  were  colored  in  ail  .the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  and  set  to  running  over  the  grass  and  playing  under 
the  tree.  It  was  a  touch  of  outdoors  and  of  May-time,  which 
brightened  our  hearts. 

In  another  dark  comer  upon  a  green  burlap  were  yellow 
butterflies  and  drawings  of  the  buttercup  and  dandelion, 
while  in  the  windows  tiny  pots  with  individual  seedlings  were 
objects  of  interest. 

Now  as  to  the  influence  of  all  this:  Was  it  all  for  mere 
show,  mere  busy  work  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that 
little  hands  and  faces  have  been  cleaner,  little  minds  purer. 
A  sense  of  harmony  and  order  has  shown  itself  in  tidier 
desks  and  greater  care  about  the  school-room  floor. 

And  if,  out  of  this  small  attempt,  there  should  spring  an 
aspiration  in  some  little  heart  to  make  the  commonplace  in 
life  more  beautiful,  to  ''idealize  the  real,"  as  Browning  said, 
if  it  bring  any  keener  sensitiveness  to  ugliness,  disorder  and 
all  that  is  impure  and  unbeautiful,  all  oiu*  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  the  highest  of  success. 
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The  Fairies 


Elizabeth  Ellis  Scantlebury 

Hoi  for  the  fairies,  the  fairies  of  the  rain  I 
Dancing  on  the  sidewalk,  coasting  down  the  pane; 
From  the  grass  and  flowers,  a-washing  dusty  stain; 

Ho  for  the  fairies. 

The  fairies  of  the  rain! 

Ho!  for  the  fairies,  the  fairies  of  the  wind! 
Whisking  open  doors,  and  slamming  kitchen  blind; 
Snatching  off  the  caps  of  boys  and  leaving  them  behind;  % 
Ho,  for  the  fairies, 
I  The  fairies  of  the  wind! 

Ho!  for  the  fairies,  the  fairies  of  the  sun! 

Browning  little  faces,  freckling  them  for  fun, 

Through  the  summer  days  so  long  their  work  is  never  done; 

Ho,  for  the  fairies, 

The  fairies  of  the  sun! 


From  a  New  Angle     I 

A  Language  Talk 

(Note  This  series  of  articles  is  designed  with  the  purpose  of  pre- 
sendng,  a^  far  as  possible,  a  new  light  on  old  subjects.  It  will  contain 
the  bnght  ideas  of  progressive  teachers  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
feasible,  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  these  ideas  are  worked  out 
in  the  methods  of  presentation.  It  is  well  known  that  oftentimes  a 
subject,  if  given  from  a  fresh  point  of  view,  becomes  almost  the  same 
as  altogether  new  material.  By  varying  her  methods  and  keeping  her 
mind  open  to  new  underlying  ideas,  the  teacher  of  any  one  of  the  first 
three  grades  can  strip  her  work  of  much  of  its  inevitable  monotony  and 
the  lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  is  so  apt  to  accompany  such 
monotony.) 

On  entering  this  primary  room,  the  visitor  ound  a  bright- 
faced  and  enUiusiastic  teacher  in  charge  of  about  forty-eight 
primary  children  who  were  just  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  lan- 
guage lesson.  'Before  many  minutes  had  passed,  two  or  three 
unusual  things  made  themselves  apparent.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  almost  none  of  the  nervous  twistings  and  random 
movements  that  are  so  common  in  little  tots  of  primary  grade 
age,  especially  when  called  on  to  come  out  in  front  and  tell  a 
story.  A  second  rather  remarkable  thing  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  to  carry  on  the  drill  after  one 
child  had  finished  his  part  of  the  recital.  The  pupils  were 
practically  xmanimous  in  their  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
lesson  and  the  teacher's  duty  lay,  not  in  coaxing,  commanding 
and  forcing  her  pupils,  but  in  rapidly  choosing  one  after 
another  to  take  the  place  of  the  child  on  the  floor.  The  most 
striking  thing  about  the  whole  proceeding,  probably  because 
it  is  so  rarely  found  in  our  primary  language  work,  was  the 
easy  flow  of  the  narrative  as  told  by  these  little  children. 
There  was  no  hesitation,  no  stopping  and  no  labored  expres- 
sions of  any  kind.  The  children  as  called,  rose  quietly, 
quickly,  made  their  way  to  the  front  and  told  the  story  in  a 
straightforward,  easy  way  that  clearly  indicated  a  total  aosence 
of  self -consciousness  (let  alone  timidity)  and  in  a  self-possessed 
manner  that  filled  the  visitor  with  wondering  admiration.  At 
the  close  of  the  lesson,  which  occupied  the  last  period  before 
dismissal,  the  teacher  saw  her  charges  safely  out  of  the  build- 
ing and  then  turned  to  her  caller  to  be  met  with  the  following 
question:  ** However  did  you  accomplish  it?  —  do  enlighten 
me  for  I  am  all  curiosity  to  know." 

"The  teacher  laughed  in  the  light-hearted  way  peculiar 
to  her.  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  the  result  of  a  little  observa- 
tion,  a  little  common  sense  and  a  small  degree  of  gray  matter 
to  supplement  the  first  two  ingredients."  Then  seeing  how 
her  visitor's  wonder  grew,  she  ceased  her  bantering  and  said 
cordially,  "  Just  sit  down  here  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it!" 

The  visitor  subsided  into  a  chair  and  sat  at  attention  while 
the  speaker  continued,  in  her  pleasant  voice,  to  relate  her  ex- 
periences in  teaching  language. 

**Ever  since  I  put  in  my  first  year  at  primary  work,"  she 
said,  "I  have,  in  company  with  dl  earnest  women  who  have 
ever  tried  to  labor  with  little  children,  been  worried  and  tried 


and  puzzled  by  the  hesitating,  self-conscious  way  in  which 
three-fourths  of  my  pupils  invariably  told  their  language 
stories.  Until  I  began  my  serious  work  of  teaching,  I  had 
always  believed  that  little  folks  were,  by  nature,  spontaneous 
and  altogether  lacking  in  that  painful  embarrassment  of  self- 
consciousness  that  is  the  bane  of  adult  existence.  I  had  al- 
ways been  aroimd  children  and  had  even  worked  with  them 
more  or  less,  but  my  preconceived  theories  were  all  knocked 
endways  before  I  had  taught  through  my  very  first  year. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  labored  and  experimented 
and  was  disappointed  along  with  all  of  the  others,  and  I  prob- 
ably should  never  have  solved  the  problem  if  I  had  not  sat 
down  one  day  and  gone  deeply  into  my  own  experience. 
That  started  me  on  the  way  toward  accomplishing  what  you 
saw  to-day  and  what  others  have  been  surprised  to  see,  for 
you  are  by  no  means  the  first  visitor  who  has  asked  me  that 
same  question  this  year." 

"Did  you  ever  realize,"  she  asked,  leaning  over  toward 
her  visitor  in  her  eager  enthusiasm,  "how  smoothly  and 
quietly  and  uninterruptedly  you  always  express  yourself 
when  you  are  telling  something  to  your  friends?  Did  you 
ever  discover  that  the  only  time  in  which  you  can  express 
yourself  before  strangers  and  express  yourself  with  that  same 
ease  and  fluency,  is  when  you  are  speaking  on  some  subject 
about  which  you  have  a  great  enthusiasm  or  in  which  you  are 
at  least  deeply  interested?  Well,  I  thought  these  things  all 
over  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  might  be  success  in  work- 
ing out  my  great  big  problem  if  I  made  use  of  these  things 
that  I  realized  played  such  a  large  part  in  my  own  experience. 
Thinking  along  this  line,  I  soon  evolved  three  imderiying 
principles  for  the  beginning  work,  for,  in  the  teaching  of 
primary  tots,  the  first  six  weeks  are  the  vital  ones.  Do  you 
want  my  principles  or  shall  I  hasten  on  to  deeds?  You  do? 
Well,  all  right  and  —  of  course  you  can  take  them  down  if 
you  wish  to." 

Thus  granted  permission,  the  visitor  produced  a  notebook 
and  took  down  the  following: 

1  Keep  the  children  from  becoming  self-conscious. 

2  Keep  the  school  atmosphere  friendly. 

3  Make  use  of  material  in  which  the  children  have  a  vital 
and  enthusiastic  interest. 

The  writer  closed  her  book,  as  yet  in  the  dark,  and  asked 
eagerly:  "But  the  method — how  to  work  such  abstract 
principles  out  into  action  and  practical  everyday  use  -»-  there's 
the  question." 

"Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  quoted  the  teacher,  "I  assure  you  I 
found  it  *a  rub"  for  a  good  many  days  before  I  saw  my  way 
clearly,  but  you  know  the  old  sa3ring  about  the  will  and  the 
way  ?  Well,  I  persevered  and  the  way  unfolded  itself  in  due 
time. 

"I  began  on  principle  three  first  and  tried  to  find  out  just 
what  material  would  suit  the  stage  of  development  that 
marked  little  folks  just  out  of  kindergarten,  and  last  but  not 
least,  just  fresh  from  a  three  months'  vacation  at  home  and 
imder  the  care  of  their  mothers.  Every  thoughtful  primary 
teacher  knows  the  natural  tendencies  of  little  children  of  that 
size,  but,  while  I  am  at  it,  I  will  name  the  ones  that  I  selected 
as  most  helpful  in  making  my  choice  of  language  material. 
You  know  how  all  little  tots  love  to  move  aroimd  and  keep 
busy  doing  things  and  just  how  happy  they  are  when  they  are 
unconsciously  giving  vent  to  this  motor  impulse,  don't  you? 
Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  this  was  one  thing  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked,  and,  of  course,  such  a  resolve  meant  the  in- 
troduction of  a  great  deal  of  dramatization  and  the  careful 
selection  of  stories  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  action  they 
contained." 

"Principle  number  two  called  for  the  complete  annihilation 
of  many  well  established  customs  and  methods  of  recitation. 
If  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  was  to  be  one  of  perfect 
friendliness,  it  would  never  do  to  call  on  one  pupil  to  give 
something  better  than  the  child  reciting  was  able  to  do. 
Even  this  unconscious  naming  of  one  child  to  do  again  what 
some  other  little  one  has  already  attempted,  is  sure  to  en- 
gender a  feeling  of  superiority  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  that  is  inevitable  to  a  friendly  atmosphere." 
"The  problem  of  filling  the  pupils  with  enthusiasm  was  an 
easy  one  and  the  least  of  my  troubles,  but  that  will  all  come 
out  in  the  methods  if  you  desire  to  hear  a!)out  them." 
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The  listener  signified  her  willingness  and  the  speaker  pro- 
ceeded. *'\VTien  the  children  first  came  to  me,  that  is,  early 
in  the  fall,  the  strongest  link  between  the  past  and  the  present 
seemed  to  be  Mother  Goose,  so  Mother  Goose  we  had.  I 
began  by  saying  *I  know  something  that  you  do.  Sit  still 
and  I  will  tell  it  to  you.*  Thereupon  I  recited  one  of  the 
rather  unfamiliar  rhymes  and  then,  as  the  children  suggested 
them,  we  recited  the  best  known  of  the  Mother  Goose  verses 
and  did  it  in  imison.  Alter  this  we  dramatized  each  of  them 
and  I  took  care  to  call  on  the  pupils  by  group)S,  strenuously 
avoiding  calling  any  individual  by  name.  After  we  dram- 
atized these  rhymes,  which,  by  the  way,  as  you  will  notice, 
fairly  bristle  with  verbs,  we  played  all  of  them  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  favorite  game  of  Statuary,  that  somehow 
seems  to  be  established  in  every  children's  playground.  After 
a  few  days  at  this  kind  of  work,  I  gave  the  children  several 
new  bits  of  Mother  Goose,  in  fact,  all  that  I  could  find  that 
treated  of  the  home  occupations;  for  instance,  "Little  fishie 
in  the  brook,"  etc.  We  treated  these  new  selections  just 
as  we  had  done  the  old  and  familiar  ones  and  then  I  dared  to 
approach  the  subject  of  the  home,  by  means  of  a  very  useful 
and  original  game  of  my  own,  wherein  we  still  by  groups 
acted  out  in  pantomime  the  various  duties  that  absorbed 
father,  sister,  mother,  etc.,  at  home.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
watch  the  movements  and  guess  the  rest  and  many  a  little  one, 
at  first  inclined  to  be  shy  and  backward,  completely  lost  her 
timidity  in  the  excitement  of  the  guessing  contest  and  spoke 
*  right  out  in  meeting.*  Then  followed  another  exciting  guess- 
ing game,  in  which  we  described  the  actions  of  some  person 
at  home  and  then  guessed  what  they  were  doing  and  who  had 
been  described.  In  doing  this  work,  we  came  up  in  front 
by  rows  and  ealch  took  his  turn  standing  in  line  with  the  other 
children.  In  their  utter  xmconsciousness  of  self,  the  little 
folks  soon  began  to  use  motions  as  well  as  words  in  these 
descriptions  and  each  one  seemed  not  only  ready,  but  anxious 
to  take  his  turn  as  soon  as  it  came  to  him.  When  the  subject 
of  occupations  had  outlived  its  interest  and  useftilness,  it  was 
easy  to  change  the  descriptions  to  those  that  dealt  with 
various  articles  in  the  home,  at  first  kitchen  utensils  and  then 
the  pieces  of  furniture.  In  time  these  gave  way  to  the  verbal 
presentation  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  just  here,  as  a  needed 
impetus,  I  introduced  some  large  colored  prints  of  cats,  dogs, 
horses,  etc.,  and  had  the  descriptions  given  from  these.  Very 
soon,  these  were  discarded,  as  the  animals  were  very  success- 
fully described  from  memory.  Fruits  followed  the  animals 
and  the  common  trees  the  fruits,  and  during  all  of  this  time 
we  still  posed  and  acted  and  described  in  lines  or  groups." 

"But,"  here  the  visitor  interposed,  "how  did  you  ever  get 
away  from  them.  I  don*t  see  how  the  children  ever  did  learn 
to  do  things  all  alone." 

"Not  so  fast,"  the  teacher  replied.  "I  am  coming  to  that. 
Vou  see,  just  about  this  time  I  introduced  some  of  the  great 
masterpieces,  of  course,  in  the  school-room  prints.  We 
not  only  tried  to  describe  these,  but  we  used  them  largely  for 
posing.  Now,  as  you  probably  know,  in  work  of  this  kind, 
there  must  be  some  one  to  do  the  directing.  At  first,  as  we 
still  came  forward  by  groups,  I  called  for  volimteers,  but  I 
soon  changed  my  tactics  and  chose  some  one  who  had  on  a 
new  hair  ribbon  or  dress,  or  wore  a  clean,  white  handkerchief, 
or  had  stood  or  sat  especially  straight,  paid  excellent  attention 
or  read  well  on  the  day  before.  The  glory  and  delight  of  being 
chosen  completely  obliterated,  or  rather  prevented,  the  exist- 
ence of  any  thought  of  backwardness  or  timidity. 

"How  did  you  get  the  children  to  speak  and  express  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  did  to-day,  when  you  called  one  all  by 
himself?  It  seems  to  me,  that'that  would  be  the  serious  task 
m  aU  of  it." 

"How  you  anticipate  mel"  laughed  the  teacher.  "I  was 
just  going  to  say  that  it  is  always  my  custom  to  have  little 
morning  talks,  to  put  me  in  closer  touch  with  the  children 
Irom  the  very  first  moments  of  the  day.  At  first  I  let  them 
tell  me  things  that  they  saw  on  the  way  to  school;  that  is, 
things  that  happened  as  they  came  along,  or  merely  a  naming 
©f  the  objects  about  them,  or  better,  a  description  of  the  sky  or 
some  other  part  of  Nature's  handwork.  For  this  work,  each 
•hild  stood  at  the  side  of  his  desk.  I  never  listened  to  one 
cMd  and  then  said,  *Mary  may  tell  me  some  more  that  you 
aaw.'     Never! — aa^  Heavea  fwbid  that  I  should,  for  that 


would  imply  that  Mary  was  gifted,  by  a  more  favorable  Provi- 
dence, with  better  eyes  than  the  first  little  unfortunate  pos- 
sessed. No,  indeed!  Mary  was  not  allowed  the  joy  of  feel- 
ing superior  to  anything  or  anybody.  My  invariable  com- 
mand was  *  Mary,  tell  me  of  something  diflFerent  that  you  saw,  * 
or  *Who  saw  anything  different?'  or  else,  *Who  came  to 
school  by  some  other  way  and  so  saw  something  else?' 

"Now  listen,  and  be  duly  shocked,  for  they  all  are  when  I 
tell  them  this.  From  the  very  first  day,  our  speech  was 
certainly  not  *  English  as  she  is  spoke,'  for  it  fairly  bristled 
with  'sun'  and  *set'  and  'throwed'  and  all  of  the  otaer  evils 
that  the  primary  grades  and,  in  fact,  every  grade  of  our  public 
school  sysem  is  heir  to.  Did  I  start  in  to  correct  each  one 
beginning  with  the  very  first  slip  from  accepted  primary  room 
English  ?  —  never!  Were  you  ever  ti^^d?  If  not,  have  you 
enough  imagination  to  realize  what  it  would  be  all  on  a  sud- 
den, when  you  were  feeling  gratefully  submerged  and  un- 
noticeable  in  the  crowd,  to  have  a  large,  strange  person,  of 
whom  you  were  still  very  much  in  awe,  quickly  descend  upon 
you  the  very  first  time  you  said  anything  at  all  before  the 
other  children,  and  after  telling  you  that  this  thing,  that  your 
father  and  mother  had  always  said,  was  terribly  wrong,  force 
you  to  find  the  voice,  frozen  away  down  in  your  throat,  and  to 
repeat  something  after  her  that  was  nothing  but  a  vague 
jumble  of  words  mechanically  mimibled  by  you  in  your  in- 
tense fright  and  agony  of  mind?  Correct  them?  Not  II 
No,  I  peacefully  accepted  all  of  the  prevailing  idioms,  a 
few  choice  bits  of  English,  that  were  a  great  improvement  over 
anything  I  had  ever  heard,  and  even  a  litde  slang  thrown 
in." 

"Mercy!"  ejaculated  the  visitor,  "I  should  think  you  would 
be  afraid  to  do  that.  What  if  the  superintendent  had  visited 
you!" 

"Yes,"  smiled  the  teacher,  "  I  thought  of  all  that.  Luckily 
he  didn't  visit  our  earliest  work,  but,  if  he  had,  I  should 
have  smiled,  told  him  that  I  was  trying  a  new  experiment 
and  I  probably  would  have  invited  him  to  come  again  a  little 
later  in  the  year.  Remember,  I  was  after  spontaneity,  en- 
thusiasm at  the  bubbling-over  point  and  unconscious  ease 
of  expression,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  I  succeeded  in  getting 
these  things  before  I  did  any  more  correcting  than  simply  that 
which  any  teacher  secures  through  her  irregular-verb  game. 
I  always  start  that  game  very  early  in  the  school  year  and  we 
continue  it,  off  and  on  and  with  various  modifications, 
until  the  very  last  week  of  school." 

" Irregidar-verb  game!"  was  the  interested  exclamation; 
"do  pray  tell  me,  what  is  that ?    I  never  heard  of  it." 

The  teacher's  eyes  in  their  turn  grew  wide  with  wonder. 
* '  Never  heard  of  the  irregxilar  verb  game !  Dear  me ,  I  thought 
every  primary  teacher  had  discovered  or  else  had  been  told  of 
it  long  ago.  I  couldn't  teach  school  without  that.  Get  out 
your  notebook  again  and  I'll  give  it  to  you." 

{To  he  continued) 


The  Little  Girl  and  the  Little  Red  Leaf 

"  Little  red  leaf  floating  softly  down 
O'er  country  fair  and  the  gray  old  town. 
Do  you  noj  hate  to  leave  the  bright  tree, 
Where  all  summer  long  you  swung  in  glee  ?  " 

"Say,  little  girl,  when  the  light  has  fled, 
And  the  grown  folks  all  have  gone  to  bed, 
How  would  you  like  to  sit  up  and  play. 
Could  you  while  the  long  hours  of  the  night  away?** 

"  Oh,  no !    While  the  stars  shine  overhead, 
I  am  snugly  tucked  up  ia  my  warm  little  bed; 
There  I  will  rest  till  the  dancing  light 
Has  brought  the  long  day  clear  and  bright." 

"And  that,  little  girl,  is  what  happens  to  me. 
Snugly  curled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tree; 
All  winter  long  in  the  cold  and  the  storm,   ^,^ 

We  snuegle  up  close  and  keep  the  roots  warm."  -vrvTiO 

*^     ^  Drgitizec_/^_V.  K^gie 
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Elementary  Geography     I 

Luna  E.  Bigelow 

AN  investigation  of  the  methods  of  teaching  elementan' 
geography  will  show  that  comparatively  few  teachers 
give  the  little  children  what  they  really  desire  or  what 
they  are  vitally  interested  in.  But  teachers,  and 
superintendents  as  well,  thrust  upon  the  children  definitions 
which  are  not  understood;  locations  which  are  meaningless 
spots  on  maps;  or  a  more  or  less  scientific  knowledge  of 
their  own  physiographic  surroundings  which  is  far  beyond 
their  comprehension. 

Then  let  us  consider  what  subject  matter  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  children.  Surely,  definitions  are  not  for  primary  chil- 
dren. The  glib  locations  in  answer  to  map  questions  are 
worthless,  but  the  ability  to  locate  all  places  on  the  map,  of 
real  interest  to  the  individual  child,  is  necessary.  Also  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  physiographic  features  and  cities 
or  towns  of  the  child's  own  environment  is  essential;  as,  Mt. 
Tom,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Connecticut  River,  and  Wilbraham 
Mts.,  Northampton,  Holyoke,  Chicopee  and  Springfield;  or 
Lake  Champlain,  Mt.  Mansfield,  Adirondack  Moimtains, 
Burlington,  etc. 

Some  general  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  the  city  or 
town  must  be  known;  but  oftentimes  these  simpler  ones  are 
a  foimdation  for  kindergarten  or  first  grade  work,  and  the 
more  complex  should  be  left  until  after  principles  of  geo- 
graphy showing  the  relation  between  man  and  his  physio- 
graphic environment  are  studied  in  the  higher  grades. 

But  children  do  love  people  and  human  activities  widely 
different  from  their  own.  They  are  interested  in  knowing 
the  life  and  habits  of  animals  from  distant  lands,  which  effect 
man's  life;  and  they  marvel  at  foreign  vegetation  that  con- 
tributes so  much  to  their  own  comfort  and  luxury.  But  do 
the  children  like  to  be  told  about  all  this?  Or  do  they  prefer 
to  find  out  for  themselves  all  that  is  possible  and  then  bring 
their  queries  to  the  teacher?  Do  they  enjoy  being  answered 
directly?    Or  would  they  rather  have  a  suggestion  or  refer- 


ence given  them  which  they  can  work  out  for  themselves? 
Children  i)refer  to  search  for  knowledge  for  themselves  and 
joyously  continue  to  discover  as  the  teacher  suggests.  They 
also  revel  in  an  opportimily  to  put  into  concrete  form  any 
knowledge  they  have  obtained. 

Then  let  us  see  how  these  phases  of  child  nature  may  be 
encouraged  and  developed  through  a  study  of  geography. 
The  first  country  to  be  conadered  is  Central  Africa  or  the 
Congo   Region. 

The  making  of  this  sandboard  was  a  great  joy  to  our  third 
grade  children  as  it  was  their  first  experience  of  the  kind. 

They  began  by  discussing  and  making  lists  of  things  that 
they  have  to  use  which  come  from  the  hot  countries.  Then 
by  suggestions  from  the  teacher,  they  grouped  these  articles 
according  to  countries  producing  them.  The  children  chose 
the  group  from  Central  Africa  which  consisted  of  rubber, 
ivory  and  expensive  woods. 

The  other  groups  were  saved  to  be  talked  about  at  another 
time.  Then  the  children  thought  that  since  ivory  came  from 
the  elephant's  tusks  a  list  of  animals  in  the  elephant's  coun- 
try would  be  interesting.  So  the  teacher  placed  at  the 
children's  disposal  well  iUustrated  books  and  pictures  of  Af- 
rican animals.  In  a  day  or  two,  they  had  foxmd  that  the  lion, 
tiger,  hyena,  wildcat,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  great 
snakes,  monkeys,  and  many  gorgeous  birds  as  well  as  the 
ostrich  were  all  neighbors  of  the  elephant.  When  they 
began  these  talks,  the  children  were  encouraged  to  bring 
whatever  they  could  from  their  homes  to  illustrate  them. 
The  teacher  also  suggested  that  animals  might  be  cut  from 
paper  or  made  of  clay.  This  the  little  ones  did  until  there 
were  animals  enough  to  stock  an  African  jungle. 

But  their  interest  centered  on  the  zebras  as  seen  in  the  back- 
ground; on  the  elephants,  because  they  possessed  three  toy 
ones;  on  the  snakes  because  of  their  venom;  and  on  the 
ostrich  as  a  huge  bird.  They  had  difficulty  in  making  the 
ostrich  look  real  until  one  little  girl  contributed  some  f ethers 
from  her  doll's  hat.    This  satisfied  the  children.      iQl^ 

"Where  on  this  great,  wonderful  world  of  ours  do  these 
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animals  live?"  asked  a  bright  little  boy.  That  question 
brought  out  a  globe,  which  the  children  used  as  a  puzzle  and 
journey  game  until  they  could  take  you  to  Central  Africa 
and  return  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route.  The  curiosity 
of  the  children  was  aroused,  but  not  satisfied,  until  the  habits 
and  use  of  the  animals  had  been  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
food  of  elephants  and  monkeys  turned  the  children's  attention 
to  the  vegetation  of  Africa.  Then  they  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  some  palm  trees  smA  vines.  So  they  obtained  sticks 
for  palm  tree  trunks  and  covered  them  with  crushed  and 
twisted  brown  tissue  paper  to  imitate  the  fibrous  palm  trunks. 
Then  they  drew  patterns  of  palm  leaves  from  pictures,  cut 
them  from  green  and  brown  tissue  paper,  and  tacked  them 
to  the  trunks.  They  also  made  clay  cocoanuts  which  were 
painted  and  fastened  to  the  tree.  Their  next  problem  was 
to  make  the  trees  stand  erect.  One  child  suggested  clay 
bases,  which  answered  very  well. 

When  the  trees  were  completed,  the  children  found  a  sand- 
board  ready  for  their  use,  and  the  pictures  they  most  enjoyed 
hanging  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  same  morning  one  little  girl  brought  a  brown,  woolly- 
haired,  doll,  dressed  in  a  skin  apron  and  a  string  of  beads, 
a  typical  woman  of  the  Congo.  This  added  much  to  the  sand- 
board,  but  the  children  found  the  houses  lacking  and  one  doll 
lonely.  So  the  houses  and  more  people  were  added  after  a 
study  of  the  human  life  of  this  region.  Much  attention  was 
paid  to  the  home  and  tribal  life  with  its  early  customs;  to 
their  food  and  how  it  is  obtained ;  to  their  clothing  and  of  what 
and  how  it  is  made.  The  children  found  this  life  so  primitive 
that  one  little  girl  exclaimed,  "I  think  those  people  are  most 
like  monkeys." 

In  making  the  houses,  the. teacher  suggested  groupwork. 
First,  they  planned  a  frame-work  of  sticks,  copied  from  some 
illustrations.  Then,  as  several  varieties  of  houses  were  foimd 
in  the  Congo  region,  the  children  wished  to  represent  all; 
but  they  decided  upon  three  t3rpes. 

First,  a  long  narrow  frame  was  made  and  covered  with  flat 
rush.  Then  bundles  of  rush  were  tied  together,  and  spread 
over  the  ridge-pole  to  form  the  roof  and  shed  the  rain.  The 
second,  of  the  same  shape,  was  made  of  round,  stiff  straw, 
but  finished  more  carefuUy.  This  was  the  home  of  the  most 
advanced  tribe.  The  third  was  square  with  one  side  left 
open,  while  each  of  the  others  had  a  door.  This  was  covered 
very  crudely  with  raffia.  A  uxmch  of  raffia  was  spread  over 
the  four  sticks  that  reached  from  the  comers  to  a  point  over 
the  center  of  the  house.  By  the  time  the  houses  were  finished 
two  more  dolls  appeared.    A  little  Congo  village  was  the  resvdt. 

When  the  board  was  completed  one  little  fellow  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  Vm  going  to  let  my  wild-cat  catch  John's  parrot  and 
then  he  wiU  have  a  breakfast!" 

On  the  sandboard  no  class  time  was  spent.  The  children 
worked  out  their  problems  at  home  and  in  those  few  precious 
moments  before  school. 

What  was  being  done  in  the  class  period  or  how  was  it 
carrying  on  its  discussions?  Surely  the  teacher  was  not  tell- 
ing the  children  all  this.  She  was  helping  the  child,  however, 
to  find  that  which  absorbed  his  interest  and  guiding  that 
interest  by  suggestion.  The  story  of  "Little  Dark  Girl"  in 
"Seven  Little  Sisters"  was  the  foimdation  for  the  children's 
study.  Carefvilly  selected  passages  from  Carpenter's  Africa 
were  also  used.    They  were  treated  as  follows: 

The  teacher  organized  the  story  according  to  topics  studied, 
so  that  she  could  refer  the  class  by  page  and  paragraph  to  all 
passages  relating  to  any  one  topic.  The  books  were  given  out 
at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  and  the  studying  done  in 
class  time.  The  teacher  usually  asked  a  question,  then  referred 
the  children  to  a  paragraph  which  contained  the  answer. 
Each  child  struggled  energetically  to  find  the  answer  first. 
But  bright  John  must  wait  for  slow  Jack  sometimes.  Often 
the  slowest  child  in  class  will  be»^the  brightest  in  the  sand- 
board  construction. 

Stoddard  and  Ruston's  Home  Lectures  and  books  of  Nat- 
ural History  were  used.  Several  very  good  stories  from  chil- 
dren's magazines  and  supplementary  readers  were  assigned  to 
individual  children  to  be  read  at  home  and  told  at  school  next 
day.  This  gave  life  and  zest  to  the  class,  as  each  child  could 
contribute  something  new. 

But  the  real  vital  object  of  the  child's  study  of  this  far-away 


land  is  the  inter-relationship  of  man  and  man.  Therefore 
the  summary  is  not  map  questions,  nor  exports  and  imports, 
but  a  realizing  sense  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  these  people 
give  him  the  material  for  his  rubbers,  his  rubber  coat,  his 
eraser  and  perhaps  his  cocoanuts;  and,  that  he  sends  these 
little  children  cloth  for  clothes,  plows  and  other  machinery, 
medicine,  and  best  of  all,  he  sends  them  the  school. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  phase  of  this  work  which  cannot  be 
shown  on  the  sandboard.  That  is  the  spontaneous  drama- 
tization of  this  life  by  the  children.  If  a  teacher  cannot  take 
her  class  out-of-doors  to  play  on  a  bright  spring  day  when 
vegetation  is  alive,  and  bright  birds  are  singing,  and  there  live 
the  African  life,  then  let  the  boys  go  on  a  l^ar  hunt,  or  to 
gather  rubber  from  remote  comers  of  the  room  and  return 
as  would  these  Africans.  Let  the  girls  go  to  meet  them,  to 
hail  them,  and  then  to  prepare  the  feast  and  watch  the  revelry, 
eating  their  meal  after  the  men  have  departed. 

If  this  work  is  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  child,  the  teacher 
must  live  all  these  experiences  with  the  children  and  not 
suppress  their  spontaneity.  She  must  also  read  as  widely 
as  her  library  opportunities  will  allow,  and  she  must  constantly 
watch  for  magazine  articles  and  pictures  which  will  aid  her  in 
this  work.  A  primary  teacher  can  make  her  current  reading 
tell  in  her  school-room  and  she  grows  in  her  own  genersd 
culture  and  sympathy  with  the  world's  workers  by  teaching 
geography  as  life  experiences. 


Third  Grade  Written  Language 

Annie  Klingensmith 

AS  the  middle  of  October  drew  on,  the  third  grade 
turned  from  their  study  of  autunm  leaves  and  the 
migration  of  the  birds  to  the  story  that  is  always 
new  to  youthful  Americans — how  Columbus  sailed 
away  into  the  unknown  deeps  of  Ocean,  seeking  an  old  land 
far  to  eastward  and  found  instead  a  new  one  far  in  the  west. 

As  if  he  had  been  a  fairy  prince,  they  heard  of  his  father's 
little  dark  house  in  Genoa,  the  house  over  the  doorway  of 
which  Italians  qi  a  later  date  have  inscribed  "No  house  more 
worthy";  of  the  little  boy  on  the  wharves  listening  to  tales 
of  strange  lands  and  looking  at  the  gaily  colored  birds  and 
shells  which  the  sailors  had  to  show,  doubtless  dreaming  of  a 
day  when  he  too  might  sail  away  and  visit  new  lands,  and  see 
new  sights,  and  do  great  deeds,  rosy  visions  of  the  future,  of 
glory  and  ignominy  that  lay  before  him,  of  the  boy  of  fourteen 
who  did  actually  sail  away  and  home  again  more  than  once; 
of  the  yoxmg  man  with  his  map  study  and  map  making;  and 
finally  of  the  man  of  dreams,  poor,  ragged,  hungry,  footsore, 
but  never  wholly  discouraged,  trudging  from  land  to  land, 
sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  leading  his  little  son  by  the 
hand,  seeking  the  aid  that  only  a  king  or  queen  could  give; 
of  his  final  success,  brief  honor,  and  chains. 

As  the  dass  progressed  in  the  story,  they  discussed  it,  then 
reproduced  it  topically,  and  at  last  wrote  it  up  in  short  topics 
and  read  the  papers  as  a  recitation  exercise.  The  pupils  de- 
cided who  had  the  best  papers  and  why  they  were  the  best; 
some  of  the  more  general  faults  were  mentioned  by  the  teach- 
er; each  examined  his  own  papers  to  see  if  he  had  made 
such  errors  and  said  how  they  might  be  corrected,  and  that 
ended  the  Columbus  work  except  that  the  teacher  brought 
in  a  dozen  small  histories  from  the  public  library  and  placed 
them  where  they  were  easy  of  access,  and  for  many  a  day 
thereafter  the  Columbus  story  received  marked  attention. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  series  of  small  com- 
positions: 

Christopder  Columbus 

Christopher  Columbus  was  an  Italian  boy.  He  was  bom  in  Italy. 
His  father  had  a  little  house  in  Genoa.  This  house  is  there  now  and 
people  can  go  to  see  it. 

Christopher  had  to  work  hard  because  his  father  was  poor.  When 
his  father  let  him  go  out  to  play,  he  and  the  other  boys  lik^i  to  go  down 
to  the  wharf.  They  liked  to  look  at  the  ships.  The  sailors  would 
tell  them  where  they  went.  They  had  brought  home  monkeys  and 
parrots. 

Columbus  wished  he  would  hurry  and  grow  big.  He  wanted  to  be 
a  sailor.  He  did  get  to  be  a  sailor  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  went 
in  his  uncle's  ship.  They  had  maps  on  the  ship.  Columbus  liked  to 
study  them.     He  vx)n  knew  all  the  maps  they  had  then,^ndhe^pulcW T  >^ 

draw  them  too.  Digitized  by  Vrr OOV  Iv^ 
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While  the  children  were  writing,  the  teacher  was  busy 
writing  the  words  they  could  not  spell  on  the  board,  and 
lowing  them  how  to  place  the  various  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion on  the  paper.      Some  of  the  pupils  found  small  pictures 


of  Columbus  and  these  were  used  as  illustrations.  The 
pupils  who  had  the  most  difficulty  with  form,  wrote  first  upon 
the  board  where  the  teacher  could  aid  them  more  readily  and 
rapidly. 


Alice  E.  Allen 
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The   Butterfly's   Lullaby 


*  Chas.  E.  Boyd 


^ 


Rock  a  -  by,    rock-a  -  by,  Cra  -  die     co  -  zy.Spun  of    silk,WhiteasinUk,Likea      po  -  sy ;  Rock*a  -  by, 
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rock  •  a  -  by,    Lul  -  la  -  by,   but  •  ter  -  fly,     In      its     cup,  When  spring  comes  back  again.  You'll  wake  up. 
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Folk-Lore  for  Beginning 
Reading 

Anne  Durr,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

PRACTICAL  results  in  beginning  reading  depend  on 
arrangement  of  material,  which  has  simplicity,  literary 
value  and  dramatic  effect. 
The  cumulative  type  of  literature  is  very  dramatic 
and  richly  human.     It  moves  quickly  anu  is  suggestive. 

These  folk-tales  give  logical  sequence  and  general  types 
of  character  and  situation.  The  law  of  retribution  is  fol- 
lowed and  the  sense  of  achievement  is  satisfied. 

Every  teacher  of  little  children  should  be  something  of  a 
scientific  student  of  folk-stories.  She  should  know  their 
history  and  human  value.  These  foreign  tales  have  fine 
poetic  and  dramatic  qualities  that  please  the  children  after 
the  manner  of  variation  in  music. 

The  first  step  in  teaching  beginners  is  reading  and  dramatiz- 
ing Mother  Goose  jingles,  and  the  second  step  is  the  reading 
of  cumulative  folk-lore. 

Make  a  reading  chart  of  about  six  tales  of  this  type  to 
accompany  the  blackboard  reading. 

The  following  are  suggestive. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig.     (Scandinavian.) 

Three  Little  Pigs.     (English.) 

Little  Tupi^en.     (Scandinavia.) 

The  Old  Woman  and  her  Pig.     (English.) 

The  Boy  and  the  Goats.     (Norse.) 

Munachar  and  Manachar.     (Celtic.) 

The  folk-tale  is  told  to  the  children  first,  then  with  their 
help  a  very  simple,  suggestive  lesson  is  developed  for  the 
reading  chart,  with  much  repetition  of  words. 

LrTTLE  TUPPEN 

(A    Scandinarian    Folk-tale,   afiapted) 

Cluck-cluck  went  into  the  woods. 

Mcr  little  chick  Tuppen  went  into  the  woode. 

Ske  ate  a  bit^  ^eed. 


She  fell  to  the  ground  choking  and  gasping. 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  spring. 

**  Please  give  me  some  water,  Little  Tuppen  is  choking.' 

"Get  me  a  cup." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  oak  tree. 

"Please  give  me  a  cup. 

Little  Tuppen  is  choking." 

"Shake  me." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  Maid  Marian. 

"Please  shake  the  oak  tree. 

I  want  a  cup. 

Then  I  can  get  some  water. 

Little  Tuppen  is  choking." 

"Get  me  some  shoes." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  shoemaker. 

"Please  give  me  some  shoes. 

I  want  them  for  Maid  Marian. 

Then  she  will  shake  the  oak  tree. 

I  want  a  cup. 

Then  I  can  get  some  water, 

Litde  Tuppen  is  choking." 

"Get  me  some  leather." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  cow. 

"Please  give  me  some  leather. 

Maid  Marian  wants  some  shoes; 

Then  she  will  shake  the  oak  tree. 

I  want  a  cup. 

Then  I  can  get  some  water. 

Little  Tuppen  is  choking." 

"Get  me  some  com." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  farmer. 

"Please  give  me  some  com 

Then  the  cow  will  give  me  leather. 

I  want  some  shoes. 

Then  Maid  Marian  will  shake  the  tree^ 

I  want  a  cup. 

Then  I  can  get  some  water. 

Little  Tuppen  is  choking." 

"Get  me  a  plow." 

Cluck-cluck  ran  to  the  dwarfs. 

They  live  under  the  mountains. 

"Please  give  me  some  Iran. 
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The  farmer  wants  a  plow. 

Then  I  will  get  some  com. 

And  the  cow  will  give  me  leather. 

I  want  some  shoes. 

Then  Maid  Marian  will  shake  the  tree. 

I  want  a  cup. 

Then  I  can  get  some  water. 

little  Tuppen  is  choking." 

'*Poor  little  Tuppen! 

Here  it  is,  Cluck-cluck." 

Then  she  ran  with  the  iron  to  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  gave  her  some  com. 

She  gave  the  com  to  the  cow. 

The  cow  gave  her  some  leather. 

She  gave  the  leather  to  the  shoemaker. 

The  shoemaker  gave  her  the  shoes. 

She  gave  Maid  Marian  the  shoes. 

Maid  Marian  shook  the  oak  tree. 

She  gave  the  cup  to  the  spring. 

Then  she  gave  little  Tuppen  some  water. 

Now  little  Tuppen  eats  little  seeds. 


Little  Tuppen  Simplified  for  Blackboard  and  Chart 
Reading  for  Beginners 
Cluck-cluck  was  in  the  woods. 
Little  Tuppen  was  in  the  woods. 
Little  Tuppen  ate  a  big  seed. 
She  fell  to  the  ground  choking. 
Cluck-cluck  ran  for  water. 
She  ran  to  the  spring. 
She  ran  to  the  oak  tree. 
She  ran  to  Maid  Marian. 
She  ran  to  the  Cow. 
She  ran  to  the  farmer. 
She  ran  to  the  dwarfs. 
Then  she  ran  with  the  iron. 
She  ran  with  the  com. 
She  ran  with  the  leather. 
She  ran  with  the  shoes. 
She  ran  with  the  cup. 
She  ran  with  the  water. 
She  gave  little  Tuppen  the  water. 
Now  little  Tuppen  eats  little  seeds. 


For  a  Color 


Lesson 

The  Rainbow  Story 

E.  Antoinette  Luques 
.\11  the  bright  Jacque  roses, 

In  their  soft  red  coats, 
Tried  to  navigate  the  air 

In  fleecy  little  boats. 

Then  the  plump  roimd  thistles, 

Who  heard  the  news  next  mom, 
Sent  the  orange  butterflies 

To  see  where  they  had  gone. 

Linked  the  dandehons 

Their  stems  into  a  chain, 
Then  cast  it  o*er  the  moon's  horn 

The  harbor  thus  to  gain. 

"If  not  silly  butterflies, 

We'll  do  in  such  a  scene," 
Chirped  the  hopper-grasses 
Who  were  with  envy  green. 

The  dainty  harebells  knew 

They  could  not  reach  the  sky, 
The  larks  said,  "Oh,  let's  take  them. 

WTiat  fun  to  fly  so  high!" 

Last  the  modest  violets, 

As  timid  as  could  be, 
Each  asked  their  friends,  the  zephyrs, 

"Pray,  would  you  carry  me?" 

Up  there  where  the  sunshine 

Makes  a  long,  long  day; 
Up  there  where  the  swift  wild  winds 

Forever  chase  and  play; 

Up  in  the  blue  cloud  lands, 

These  wanderers  from  the  earth, 
So  glad  to  see  each  other, 

So  full  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Gaily  joined  together 

In  a  dance  of  bliss. 
Oh,  the  wondrous  harmony! 

No  color  could  one  miss. 

A  little  girl  looked  all  about,  ^^^  j 

"Oh!   where  did  the  flowers  tiide^ QQQ[^ 

Her  round  eyes  towards  the  sky  she  turned     ^ 
"In  that  rainbow!     See!"   she  cried. 
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Practical   Helps   for  Banishing 

Aitit,  Drawed,  Was  You,  in 

the  Primary  Grades 

M.  E.  Fletcher 

IT  is  a  truism  that  exquisite  command  of  language  can  be 
acquired  ordinarily  only  in  the  home,  and  especially 
in  that  home  where  children  come  in  contact  with 
people  of  large  ideas,  fragrant  personality,  and  true 
culture.  It  is  equally  true  that  teachers,  appaUed  by  the 
"ain't  got  no*s,"  **drawed"  and  **knowed"  of  successive 
classes,  regard  their  own  dutiful  efforts  to  stamp  out  such 
errors  as  more  or  less  futile  —  where  once  the  child  hears 
the  correct  form  in  school  he  hears  a  hundred  times  daily  the 
incorrect  on  the  playground  and  at  home.  One  way  to  slay 
the  hundred-headed  monster  is  obviously  this:  Repeat  and  re- 
peat the  correct  form  in  school  imtil,  through  the  sympathetic, 
understanding  manipulation  by  the  teacher,  it  becomes  more 
natural  to  the  child  than  the  incorrect  form. 

There  came  to  me  last  fall  a  class  of  third  graders  whose 
besetting  sin  was  the  joyous  use  of  aitCi,  Every  corrective 
method  and  device  failed.  In  despair  I  finally  made  the 
following  rhyme: 

A  fat  little  boy  who  said  "ain*t" 
Fell  into  a  big  can  of  paint, 

And  when  he  got  out 

He  said  with  a  shout, 
"I'll  say  isn't  and  aren't,  not  AIN'TT 

That  verse,  far  from  excellence  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
worked  like  magic.  The  third  graders  fell  upon  it  with  joy 
and  learned  it  in  a  moment.  I  have  never  in  a  school-room 
seen  or  heard  anything  funnier  than  the  way  those  babies 
recited  the  last  line,  the  supreme  disgust  with  which  thiey 
ended  '*not  Ain't!" 

In  the  course  of  study  the  language  work  for  the  term 
called  for  the  teaching  of  the  principal  parts  of  draw  and  the 
correct  use  of  were  you.  The  work  of  impressing  the  correct 
forms  was  made  easy  by  the  use  of  the  following  verses: 


The  LmxE  Artist 
Yesterday  I  drew  a  tree, 
It  was  easy  as  could  be. 
First  I  made  the  trunk  —  just  so  — 
With  the  branches  high  and  low. 

Said  my  teacher,  "Boys,  do  you 
Know  this  tree  that  William  drew?" 
'Twas  an  oak,  they  all  could  tell, 
I  had  drawn  my  tree  so  well! 

Bobby  to  His  Grandfather 
Were  you  always  big  and  tall  ? 
Were  you  never  very  small? 
Were  you  never  just  a  tiny  Ifttle  chubby  boy  like  me? 
Were  you  always  fond  of  pie  ? 
Did  you  never  want  to  cry 
If  they  didn't  give  you  all  the  jam 
That  you  could  eat  at  tea  ? 

By  means  of  the  latter  selection,  I  taught  the  use  o[  ques- 
tion marks,  a  thing  also  required  in  the  course.  Both  rhymes 
offer  material  for  some  such  seat  work  as  this: 


The  Little  Artist 


Draw 


Let  each  member  of  the  class  pretend  to  be  William, 
the  tree  with  your  crayons. 

Make  a  paper  cutting  of  the  tree,  and  compare  forms  at 
end  of  lesson. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  draw  the  tree  at  the  board. 

Make  a  booklet  of  tree  forms,  observing  trees  in  neighbor- 
hood. (See  also  drawing  books  of  various  grades.)  This 
last  provides  seat  work  lasting  several  days  or  a  week. 

Bobby  to  His  Grandfather 

Draw  a  crayon  picture  illustrating  the  verse. 

Make  a  paper  cutting  of  Bobby  and  his  grandfather. 

Copy  rhyme  and  make  question  marks  with  blue  crayon. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  rhymes  are  of  practical 
use  in  helping  little  children  master  the  difficulties  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  how  they  can  also  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  interesting  seat  work.  I  trust  that  in  some  far  corner 
they  may  help  some  teacher  who  is  confronted  by  the  same 
grammatical  lapses  I  met  in  my  school-room  of  fifty-three 
small  "ain'ters." 


□^TOBER 
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October 


The  early  t\vilight  of  the  year, 
Misty,  cool,  and  calm  October, 
Dressed  in  grays  and  brown  so  sober, 

Is  come  with  Autumn's  fruits  and  cheer. 

The  wind,  uncertain  in  its  play. 
Tender,  soft,  and  quickly  rushing 
Onward,  all  the  leaves  is  brushing, 

Filling  hollows  by  the  way. 

A  stray  winged  seed  floats  through  the  air; 

Gently  moving,  light  and  airy, 

Some  belated  thistle  f  air\', 
Wind-dried,  sailsby  without  a  care. 

The  wind-curled  leaves  are  falling  down, 
Downward  to  the  earth  in  showers. 
Hiding  in  the  grass  and  flgv^ers  — 

Rustling  leaves  of  green  and  brown. 

Like  bright  gems  in  a  setting  green, 
Gentian  and  asters,  white  and  purple. 
Varied  chr\'santhemums  each  a  circle  — 

October's  jewels  —  now  are  seen. 

—  IF.   S.   in   ''Child-Garden'' 


Primary  Geography     II 

Christl\na  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

THE  earth  absorbs  the  rain  and  melted  snow  and  so 
keeps  the  ground  moist  and  the  lakes,  rivers  and 
springs  filled. 

Oceans,  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  store  water  so 
that  when  the  earth  needs  rain,  the  sun  and  air  draw  it  up 
to  the  sky;  it  turns  into  clouds  and  the  winds  help  to  scatter 
it  all  over  the  earth. 

What  do  we  call  the  place  where  our  water  supply  is  stored  ? 
What  is  a  reservoir?  Then  as  oceans,  lakes,  ponds  and 
rivers  store  the  water  for  the  earth  we  call  them  natural 
reservoirs. 

A  vSpring 

Where  does  the  rain  go  when  it  falls  upon  the  earth  ?  Runs 
off  into  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  Taken  up  by  plants  and  trees. 
Some  of  it  sinks  into  the  ground  until  it  reaches  a  layer  of 
clay  or  rock.     What  happens? 

Experiment  —  Pour  water  on  a  slate.  What  happens  ? 
If  it  is  possible  to  obtain  clay,  model  a  small  basin.  Pour 
in  water.    Note  results.     Repeat  with  sand. 

Conclusion  —  Water  does  not  run  through  clay  or  slate, 
but  it  does  run  through  sand. 

Fill  lower  part  of  pasteboard  box  with  clay.  Pour  in  sand. 
Mark  the  junction  of  sand  and  clay.     Cut  a  slit.     Note  result. 

Draw  the  side  view  of  a  hill  composed  of  sandy  or  loamy 
soil  with  a  clay  or  slate  base.  Compare  with  the  pasteboard 
box.  Note  that  the  water  flows  or  springs  from  the  junction 
of  the  clay  or  sand  in  the  box.  What  will  it  do  when  it  reaches 
the  clay  in  the  hillside? 

Summary  —  Water  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  a  spring. 

Further  information.  Springs  are  generally  found  in 
shady  places.  Why?  Trees,  ferns  and  flowers  growing 
around  them.  Why  ?  The  water  is  generally  pure  and  fresh. 
Why?  Refer  to  sand.  Not  all  springs  are  alike.  Some 
are  hot,  others  full  of  iron,  sulphur,  etc.  Sometimes  the  water 
shoots  many  feet  into  the  air. 

Note  In  some  rities  there  are  fountains  in  the  parks  which  spurt 
up  at  intervals. 

These  give  the  children  an  excellent  idea  of  geysers.  The 
work  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  the  use  of  postals 
and  magazine  pictures. 

Hot  springs  show  internal  heat. 

Creeks  or  Brooks 
From  the  spring  flows  a  tiny  thread-like  stream,  so  small 
that  we  can  easily  step  across  it.     This  little  stream  is  called 


a  rill.  The  little  «lls  meet  others  and  join  to  form  creeks 
or  brooks.  How  many  have  ever  seen  one  ?  What  is  a  creek 
or  brook  ? 

Summary  —  A  sfnall  stream  of  water  is  a  creek  or  brook. 

Show  picture  if  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  children  to  one. 

From  a  fountain 
In  a  mountain, 

Drops  of  water  ran 
Trickling  through  the  grasses; 

So  our  brook  began. 

River 

These  brooks  flow  along  and  often  meet  each  other,  like 
this  —  draw  on  blackboard.  Then  they  form  a  large  stream 
of  water  like  this  —  draw  a  river.  Show  pictures  unless  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  field  work. 

Summary  —  A  large  stream  of  water  is  a  river. 

All  rivers  are  not  formed  by  brooks,  some  rise  in  lakes, 
others  are  formed  by  melting  snow. 

Dark  brown  is  the  river, 

Golden  is  the  sand; 
It  flows  along  forever 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Call  attention  to  rivers  near  by. 

Show  how  rivers  are  marked  on  maps. 

The  names  of  the  rivers  on  the  maps  are  immaterial. 

The  Source  of  a  River 

Tell  me  how  rivers  are  formed.  What  do  you  think  of 
their  size  in  the  beginning?  Why  are  they  narrow?  Speak 
of  rivers  rising  in  the  mountains.  What  do  you  call  the  place 
where  a  river  rises? 

Summary — TJie  place  where  a  creek  or  river  '  begins  is       ' 
the  source 

Place  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slate.  Tilt  the  slate.  Notice 
that  the  greater  the  slope  the  faster  the  river  flows.  Place 
the  slate  flat  upon  the  desk.  How  does  the  river  flow  on 
level  ground? 

From  a  gutter  on  a  rainy  day  infer  that  the  stream  flows 
faster  in  the  middle.  This  may  also  be  demonstrated  by 
pouring  sand  on  a  slate  and  tilting  the  slate.  The  little 
particles  will  cling  to  the  sides.  Paste  some  pieces  of  card- 
board upon  a  slate.  Pour  water  on  the  slate  and  tilt  it. 
The  water  will  pass  around  the  cardboard.  Infer  that  the 
course  of  a  river  is  not  always  straight.  The  reason.  Pictures 
of  erosion. 

Notice  the  winding  courses  of  rivers  on  maps. 

Review 

What  is  a  spring?  How  are  springs  formed?  Tell  me 
about  the  different  kinds  of  springs. 

What  is  a  creek  or  brook ?  What  is  a  river?  What  is  the 
source  of  a  river  ?  What  has  the  slope  to  do  with  the  flowing 
of  the  river? 

The  Mouth 

The  river  flows  on  and  on  until  it  flows  into  another  body 
of  water. 

We  say  that  it  empties.  What  do  you  call  the  place  where 
it  empties?  What  do  we  call  the  part  of  the  milk  bottle  from 
which  we  pour  the  milk?  Then  what  do  we  call  the  place 
where  the  river  empties  ? 

Summary  —  The  place  where  a  creek  or  river  empties  into 
anotlier  body  of  water  is  its  mouth. 

What  is  the  difference  in  size  between  the  source  and  the 
mouth?  Why  is  the  river  larger  at  the  mouth  than  at  the 
source  ?  Show  rivers  on  the  map  and  trace  them  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths. 

Bubbling,  singing,  rushing,  ringing, 

Flecked  with  shade  and  sun, 
Soon  our  pretty  river 

To  the  sea  has  run. 

The  Bed  ^^  ^ 

If  you  were  to  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  riv£)WQ^lC 
do  you  think  you  would  find?     What  do  we  call  the  land^ 
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under  the  river?     On  what  do  you  sleep?.   The  land  under 
the  river  has  the  same  name. 

Summary  —  Land  under  tlie  rwer  is  its  bed.  Land  aier 
which  the  water  flows  is  its  bed. 

What  has  the  bed  of  the  river  to  do  with  the  way  the  water 
flows?  Repeat  the  experiment  with  the  drop  of  water  and 
the  slate.  Result  —  the  steeper  the  bed  the  faster  the  water 
flows. 

Up  Stream,  Down  Stream 

Draw  a  river  upon  the  board.  Take  the  pointer  and  make 
it  travel  from  the  mouth  to  the  source.  If  the  pointer  were  a 
boat,  which  way  would  you  say  it  was  going  ?  Draw  an  arrow 
pointing  in  that  direction. 

Summary —  Toward  the  source  is  up  stream. 

Draw  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  mouth.  If  a  boat  were 
going  towards  the  mouth  what  would  you  call  that  direction  ? 

Summary  —  Towards  th^  mouth  is  down  stream. 

Pretend  the  first  aisle  is  a  river.  Sail  up  stream.  Sail 
down  stream.  Apply  to  rivers  on  a  map.  The  state  map  if 
possible. 

Note  The  teacher  must  designate  the  source  or  let  the  pupils 
decide. 

Channel 

When  boats  sail  upon  the  water  they  follow  a  certain  path 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  do  so.  Why?  When  you 
sail  your  boats  in  the  gutter  they  sometimes  go  aground. 
Why?  Then  why  do  the  boats  follow  a  certain  path?  This 
path  is  called  a  channel. 

Summary  —  The  deepest  part  of  the  stream  is  the  cJiannel. 

Current 

Sometimes  people  go  out  rowing.  They  reach  a  part  of  the 
stream  where  the  water  seems  to  move  very  rapidly.  Some- 
times they  cannot  pull  against  it.     We  call  this  the  current. 

Summary  —  The  swiftest  part  of  the  stream  is  the  current. 

Banks 

What  do  we  find  on  each  side  of  the  river?  We  call  this 
land  banks. 

Summary  —  Land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  its  banks. 

If  I  sail  down  stream  in  a  boat  I  call  the  bank  on  my  right 
the  right  bank.  What  do  I  call  the  bank  on  the  left  ?  Show 
that  the  location  depends  upon  down  stream.  Ask  the  pupils 
to  make  believe  that  they  are  in  a  boat  sailing  down  stream. 
Ask  for  the  right  bank,  the  left  bank.  Reverse  the  direction 
to  see  whether  they  comprehend  the  fact  that  the  right  and 
left  banks  remain  unchanged.  This  lesson  will  take  some 
time  as  the  pupils  are  apt  to  become  confused  at  first.  It  is 
better  to  develop  the  right  bank,  then  take  up  some  other 
definition,  returning  to  the  left  bank  later. 

Summary  —  The  bank  on  the  right  as  we  go  down  stream 
is  the  right  bank.  The  bank  on  the  left  as  we  go  down  stream 
is  the  left  bank. 

If  there  is  a  river  near  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  take  imag- 
inary journey  sup  the  right  and  left  banks  touching  upon  the 
points  of  importance  and  the  historical  features.  Postals 
help  to  make  the  work  more  interesting. 

Work  of  Rivers 

Notice  the  gutters  after  a  rain.  Wliat  does  the  water  do  to 
the  dirt,  straws,  etc.,  that  are  in  the  gutter?  What  happens 
to  some  of  it  ?  (Fill  a  glass  jar  with  water,  sand,  small  stones 
and  gravel.  Stir  the  water.  Notice  which  settles  first,  which 
next,  etc.)  Infer  that  the  coarse  material  settles  first.  In 
what  part  of  the  river?  Give  the  name  sediment.  The 
coarse  sediment  settles  near  the  source,  where  does  the  fine 
settle  ?  Sometimes  the  river  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads 
the  rich  soil  over  the  land  on  each  side.     Soil  very  fertile. 

Pour  some  water  from  a  lx)ttle  on  a  little  pile  of  sand. 
What  did  the  water  do  to  the  earth  or  sand  ?  The  river  does 
just  the  same  thing  to  the  land  through  which  it  flows. 

Delta 

Sometimes  the  soil  fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
forms  low  swampy  land  at  first,  but  as  the  river  brings  more 


and  more  sediment,  the  swampy  land  becomes  higher  and 
higher. 

Note  River  cannot  get  through.  Stretch  out  your  hand  with 
fingers  closed. 

What  would  you  do  if  there  was  some  sand  in  the  way 
and  you  wanted  to  push  your  hand  through  it  ?  Spread  out 
your  fingers.  In  the  same  way  the  river's  mouth  divides 
into  several.  The  land  in  between  is  very  rich.  We  call  it 
a  delta.  (Some  geographies  compare  it  to  the  Greek  letter, 
but  I  have  found  that  the  comparison  does  not  appeal  to  the 
average  child.)' 

Summary  —  Land  inclosed  between  two  or  more  mouths 
of  a  river  is  a  delta. 

Draw  a  river  with  a  delta. 

Uses  Continued 

What  does  the  river  do  to  each  bank  as  it  flows  past.  To 
moisten  means  to  wet. 

What  does  it  do  for  the  water  on  the  land  through  which  it 
flows  ?     (Drains.) 

What  does  it  do  to  the  mill  wheels?  What  do  the  mill 
wheels  do  ? 

What  does  the  river  give  us  ?     (Water  supply.) 

What  good  times  does  the  river  give  us?     (Boating.) 

What  does  the  river  do  for  the  people  and  wagons  that  want 
to  go  across.     (Transportation.) 

Summary  —  Rivers  and  creeks  moisten  and  drain  lands 
bordering  upon  them,  turn  machinery,  furnish  water  power, 
water  supply,  boating  and  transportation,  carry  sediment, 
build  flood  plains. 

General  Summary 

Oceans,  lakes,  ponds  and  rivers  are  natural  reservoirs,  be- 
cause they  store  up  the  rain  and  melted  snow. 

Water  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  a  spring. 

From  springs  flow  small  streams  called  rills,  brooks  or 
creeks. 

A  large  stream  of  water  is  a  river. 

The  place  where  a  river  begins  is  its  source. 

The  source  of  a  river  is  narrow. 

The  river  flows  faster  in  the  middle  than  near  the  sides. 

The  place  where  a  river  empties  into  another  body  of  water 
is  its  mouth. 

The  river  is  widest  at  the  mouth. 

Land  under  the  river  is  its  bed. 

Land  over  which  the  river  flows  is  its  bed. 

The  more  the  bed  slopes  the  faster  the  river  flows. 

Towards  the  source  is  up  stream. 

Towards  the  mouth  is  down  stream. 

The  deepest  part  of  the  stream  is  the  channel. 

The  swiftest  part  of  the  stream  is  the  current. 

Land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  its  banks. 

The  bank  on  the  right  as  we  go  down  stream  is  the  right 
ank. 

The  bank  on  the  left  as  we  go  downstream  is  the  left  bank. 

Land  enclosed  between  two  or  more  mouths  of  a  river  is  a 
delta. 

The  delta  is  formed  by  the  sediment  that  the  river  carries 
down. 

The  land  of  the  delta  is  very  fertile.  Speak  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Mississippi  deltas. 

Rivers  and  creeks  moisten  and  drain  lands  bordering  upon 
them,  turn  machinery,  furnish  water  power,  water  supply, 
boating,  transportation,  carry  down  sediment,  build  flood 
plains. 

October  Voyages 

Dainty  milkweed  babies. 

Floating  in  the  air, 
Soft  and  light  as  feathers. 

Sailing  everywhere. 
How  I  wish,  this  mominj^ 

I  could  saillike  vpu;  i^  r\r\rs\o 
Over  hill  and  valley  ^V  Vr^UUglV 

I*d  go  floating,  too. 
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Nature  Study  Excursions  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

Introductory 
Fannie  L.  Ballou 

NATURE  STUDY  has  come  to  stay  in  the  course  of 
study  of  our  public  schools.  The  object  of  this 
study  is  to  create  in  the  child  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
things  in  the  out-of-door  world  and  to  teach  him 
some  of  its  wonders.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  right 
down  to  nature  herself  and  have  the  child  discover  the  things 
which  he  should  know.  Here  observation  is  fostered,  for  it 
is  as  much  the  work  of  the  school  to  teach  the  eye  to  see,  as  it 
is  to  teach  the  mind  to  think  and  the  hand  to  work. 

One  great  cry  of  the  school  is  "fresh  air,"  and  the  nature 
study  excursion  not  only  provides  this,  but  gives  recreation 
from  the  school  routine.  When  all  school  work  can  be  re- 
duced to  real  experience  in  the  life  of  the  child,  it  will  not 
only  be  more  interesting,  but  more  easily  retained.  The 
nature  study  excursion  is  a  real  experience. 

In  the  line  of  school  work,  there  is  nothing  that  needs  such 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  the  out- 
of-door  excursion.  A  definite  object  should  be  in  view  and 
the  children  should  know  what  it  is  before  starting.  Their 
enthusiasm  should  be  aroused  by  asking  interesting  questions 
to  which  the  answer  can  only  be  given  by  going  to  a  certain 
place  and  observing.  Thus,  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  the  teacher  might  say: 

"What  do  the  little  birds  find  to  eat  these  days?" 

Some  child  might  answer,   "Bread-crumbs." 


"Yes,  but  what  do  they  eat  when  away  from  the  house 
and  the  children  who  throw  out  bread-crumbs?" 

Some  one  would  probably  say,  "Weed-seeds,"  but  when 
asked  what  kind  and  how  many  there  are  left  on  the  weeds, 
no  one  knows,  and  so  with  this  one  aim  in  mind,  everyone 
is  anxious  "to  go  and  see." 

A  certain  amount  of  order  must  be  maintained  when 
walking  to  the  object  to  be  studied.  Twelve  or  fifteen  chil- 
dren are  enough  to  take  at  one  time.  Every  child  loves  play 
and  soldier  is  one  of  their  happiest  games.  To  turn  the 
class  into  an  army  and  have  them  march  in  twos  with  a 
general  and  a  captain  over  them  is  a  wonderful  preserver  of 
order.    A  game  of  "Follow  the  leader"  is  also  good. 

The  material  to  be  studied  in  the  out-of-door  world  is  abund- 
ant, but  many  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  use  it.  The  out- 
line and  method  given  here  for  each  month  is  a  result  of  three 
years'  work  with  first  grade  children  in  out-of-door  excursions. 
The  observations  have  been  taken  in  Northern  Illinois,  lati- 
tude of  Chicago,  but  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  season  o( 
the  locality.  Three  excursions  a  week  are  planned  for. 
The  questions  are  merely  suggestive. 

October 

The  ash  her  purple  drops  forgivingly 

And  sadly,  breaking  not  the  general  hush; 

The  maple  swamps  glow  like  a  sunset  sea, 

Each  leaf  a-ripple  with  its  separate  flush. 

All  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps  the  skirting  blaze 

Of  bushes  low,  as  when  on  cloudy  days, 

Ere  the  rain  fall,  the  cautious  farmer  bums  his  brush. 

The  month  of  October  is  the  harvest  month  and  the  month 
of  gay  foliage.  It  is  truly  a  pretty  month  and  one  in  which 
the  children  love  to  spend  much  time  out-of-doors.  In  a 
way  it  is  a  sad  month,  for  the  birds  are  migrating  and  the 
flowers  and  leaves  are  fast  fading,  and  ere  they  go,  there  is 
much  of  interest  to  be  seen  and  learned. 

First  Week 

Topic    The  farmer  and  the  harvesting  of  crops. 

If  the  children  have  had  a  school  garden,  the  interest  will 
be  more  intense. 

First  Excursion    To  a  cornfield. 

Review  briefly  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
How  does  the  farmer  take  care  of  the  corn  in  the  fall  ?  Per- 
haps it  will  be  possible  to  see  the  harvesting  of  the  crop, 
either  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  What  are  the  different 
parts  of  the  com  plant?  How  much  is  used  for  food? 
How  many  different  animals  use  it  for  food?  How  do  men 
use  it?  How  does  the  farmer  take  care  of  his  com  in  the 
winter? 

Second  Excursion  To  a  field  in  which  piunpkins  are 
growing.    Perhaps  it  is  the  same  field  visited  yesterday. 

Compare  the  vine  of  the  pumpkin  to  the  com  plant.  Why 
is  it  that  com  and  piunpkins  may  be  grown  together  ?  Where 
are  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin?  How  are  they  scattered? 
In  what  ways  is  the  pumpkin  used  for  food?  Why  do  chil- 
dren like  pumpkins? 

Through  the  dusky  window-pane,  O  see, 
Jack-o'-I-Antem  looking  in  at  me, 
I'm  not  frightened,  for  I  know  full  well 
F.ither  made  him  from  .a  pumpkin  shell. 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    The  harvesting  of  roots. 

Take  the  children  to  a  potato  patch  or  to  a  field  in  which 
beets,  carrots,  or  other  roots  are  growing. 

How  do  these  plants  differ  from  the  others  we  have  seen  ? 
Point  out  the  different  ways  in  which  our  food  grows.  How 
does  the  farmer  take  care  of  this  crop  for  the  winter?  Why 
does  he  not  leave  them  in  the  ground?  Where  possible,  let 
the  children  dig  a  few  of  the  roots.  Explain  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  farmer  stores  them  for  winter.  How  are 
beets  and  carrots  used  for  food  ?  What  would  we  do  without 
potatoes? 

Second  Week 

Topic    Leaf  coloration.  * 
First  Exaursion    A  long  walk.  J^ 

Notice  the  different  trees  and  see  which  ones  are  coloringi^ 

and  which  are  shedding  their  leaves.    Pick  up  as  many  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  and  colors  as  you  can.  Take  them  to  the 
school-room  to  be  pressed.  When  do  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
turn  color  quickly  ?  Why  do  trees  shed  their  leaves  ?  What 
trees  do  not? 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    Leaf  coloration  in  vines  and  shrubs. 

Almost  every  school-ground  is  within  reach  of  a  group  of 
shrubs,  and  pretty  vines  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Good 
vines  for  coloration  are  the  Boston  ivy  and  the  common  wood- 
bine. Compare  and  contrast  the  colors;  which  do  you  like 
the  best?    Of  what  do  Autumn  leaves  make  you  think? 

For  coloration  in  shrubs  take  a  barberry  bush  and  one  of 
the  snow-berry.  Compare  with  the  leaves  of  the  vines  and 
trees.  Notice  the  berries.  How  do  they  add  to  the  beauty  ? 
See  how  many  different  colors  may  be  found  in  one  leaf. 

Third  Excursion 
*  Topic    The  Sumac. 

Take  the  children  to  the  woods.  Find  a  well-developed 
bush  of  sumac.  Note  the  leaf  arrangement.  Compare  with 
other  shrubs.  Note  the  coloration.  The  sumac  presents  a 
most  beautiful  series  of  colors  on  one  leaf.  Note  the  differ- 
ent shades.  Where  are  the  berries  formed  ?  Is  this  the  same 
as  with  the  barberry  ?    Which  bush  do  you  like  best  ? 

Third  Week 

Topic    Bird  Migration. 

All  Excursions    A  walk  in  the  autumn  simshine. 

Talk  of  the  spring  and  fall  migrations.  How  are  they 
alike?  How  different?  Why  do  we  see  more  birds  as  they 
fly  over  in  Spring  than  in  the  Fall  ?  If  the  weather  \s  favor- 
able spend  the  entire  time  in  seeing  how  many  birds  may  be 
seen  and  identified  before  they  leave  for  the  South.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  large  flocks  of  the  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be 
seen  at  this  time. 

Fourth  Week 

Topic    The  garden's  preparation  for  winter. 

We  will  assimie  that  the  children  have  a  school  garden. 
If  they  have  not,  they  will  have  to  watch  the  work  being  done 
in  some  other  garden. 

The  school  in  which  these  excursigns  have  been  worked  out 
has  a  large  school  garden.  Each  child  has  his  own  plot  as 
well  as  a  share  in  a  large  flower-garden. 

Have  the  children  spend  the  entire  week  in  clearing  up  the 
garden.  Collect  and  put  into  packages  all  flower  seeds  which 
are  ^  to  be  saved.  Pull  up  all  old  weeds  and  rake  up  the 
leaves.  Let  all  this  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
and  while  the  children  stand  off,  the  pile  may  be  lighted,  and 
the  children  watch  it  bum. 

Recite  "Autumn  Fires"  by  Stevenson. 


Scheme  of  Lessons  for  Children 
in  the  First  Grade    II 

Maude  I.  Cocroft,  England 

1  Slory  —  Gold-Mary  and  PUch-Mary,     (Grimm's  Fairy 
Stories.) 

2  Nature  and  Observation  Lessons,     (a)     A  meadow. 
(6)     Buttercups  and  Daisies. 

3  Free-arm  drawing,     (a)    A  well,     {h)    An  api^e.     (0 
Oven-door. 

4  Clay-modelling  —  (a)    Apple.     (6)     Loaf,     (c)  Loaf- 
tin. 

5  Coloring  —  Meadow  with  apple-tree. 

6  Song  —  The  Daisy. 

7  Recitation  —  Apples. 

Apples 

(Taken   from    "Recitations   for   Infant    Schools,'     by   Wilhelmina 
Rooper.     Published  by  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden  and  Welsh,  Londoii.) 

Down!  down!  down! 

Down  under  the  tree, 
See  the  apples  falling, 

As  ripe  as  they  can  be. 

Beautiful  golden  apples, 

Yellow,  brown  and  red, 
Down,  down  they  fall  in  showers. 

And  over  the  green  grass  spread. 

Fill  your  hats  and  aprons. 

Shake  the  tree  again. 
See,  they  fall  around  you. 

Like  the  summer  rain. 

The  Daisy 

(For  music  see  "Nature  Studies  and  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Miss  Dodd. 
Published  by  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  New  York.) 

Fm  a  pretty  little, thing 
Coming  always  in  the  spring; 
And  my  stalk  is  covered  flat. 
With  a  white  and  yellow  hat. 
In  the  meadows  green  I*m  found. 
Peeping  just  above  the  groxmd. 
Skip  about,  but  do  not  tread 
On  my  meek  and  lowly  head. 

—  Taylor 


MONTH   BY  MONTH   PICTURE  LESSONS 


Can't  You  Talk? 

(Painting  by  G.  A.  Holmes) 

Jennie  Ellis  Keysor 

"  Can't  You  Talk  ?  "  by  the  English  artist  George  A.  Holmes, 
is  an  especially  attractive  picture  to  young  children.  It  fur- 
nishes immediately  subjects  for  animated  conversation,  for 
almost  involuntarily  they  are  led  to  talk  by  this  combination 
of  child  and  animal  intelligence.  Grown-up  critics  detect  in 
this  picture  a  fine  illustration  of  domestic  genre.  The  house- 
hold dog,  the  pet  cat  and  the  greatest  pet  of  them  all,  the  baby, 
are  represented  in  close  relation  to  each  other.  These  in- 
dividuals are  each  delightfully  interesting,  and  yet  they  are 
so  used  by  the  artist  that  a  dominant  sentiment  is  expressed; 
in  other  words,  the  artist  has  unified  several  widelv  diverse 


subjects,  the  culminating  point  of  which  is  the  knowing  look 
in  the  dog's  face.  If  he  can't  talk  he  surely  can  be.  under- 
stood, and  that  being  true,  what  is  the  use  of  speech  ?  To  the 
spectator,  after  the  interest  reaches  a  climax  in  the  splendid 
collie  it  declines  slighdy  in  the  child,  and  is  completed  in  the 
animated  face  of  the  household  cat. 

Teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable  to  compare 
some  of  Landseer's  well-known  humanized  dogs  with  this 
beautiful  collie,  who  is  quite  as  human  as  any  Landseer  has 
ever  given  us.  Even  very  young  children  will  readily  take 
part  in  a  discussion  as  to  whether  dogs  showing  distinctly  the 
qualities  of  human  beings  are  more  interesting  and  more 
natural  than  simply  the  ordinary  dog.  Children  will  furnish 
from  their  own  experience  a  surprising  number  of  instances 
of  remarkable  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  dogs  they  have 
known. 
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TOP 
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TENT 


TREE 
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BOX 


PLATE 


BOOK 
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Methods  of  Presenting  Phonics 

II 

Alice  Ingham 

NOW  that  the  children  have  learned  the  principal  con- 
sonants, and  such  a  word  as  am,  they  are  ready 
to  develop  new  words.  The  teacher  draws  a  picture 
of  a  boy  on  the  blackboard  and  asks  the  class  if  they 
want  to  know  the  boy's  name.    Of  course  they  do  and  she 

writes  under  the  picture  5  am.    The  children  are 

told  that  they  must  find  out  the  name  for  themselves.  They 
must  sound  5  just  as  long  as  the  pointer  is  on  the  straight 
line  and  then  they  must  say  the  word  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
pointer  moves  very  slowly  in  order  to  give  a  prolonged  sound 
of  S  and  slides  quickly  to  am. 

Some  of  the  class  will  recognize  the  word.  Then  the 
teacher  asks  if  they  do  not  wish  to  sound  out  more  words. 

She  writes  h am.    Then  they  try  r am  and  I 

amib)f  the  teacher  explaining  that  the  last  letter  is  crossed 
out  because  it  does  not  speak. 

The  word  am  is  then  called  the  helper  becavise  it  aided 
them  in  getting  new  words.  It  becomes  the  first  of  a  series 
of  cards  called  the  "helpers."  The  daily  drill  now  includes 
the  phonograms  or  "helpers"  as  well  as  single  sounds. 

The  printing  of  the  cards  and  charts  is  done  with  a  set  of 
rubber  type  which  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  school 
supply  hovises.  The  largest  size  should  be  used  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  imdue  strain  on  the  eyes. 

The  diacritical  marks  should  not  be  used  with  little  children. 
They  mar  the  image  of  the  word  and  will  be  found  imnecessary 
if  the  class  is  drilled  on  the  phonograms.  Of  course,  later 
in  the  year,  the  class  m\ist  learn  that  the  vowels  have  long 
and  short  sounds,  but  this  can  be  done  without  marking  the 
word. 

After  a  short  time,  the  printed  chart  appears  without  the 
long  line  separating  the  initial  consonant  from  the  phonogram; 
thus: 


fun,  bun,  spun,  etc. 

After  discussing  the  "helper"  and  the  word  from  which 
it  was  taken,  the  rest  of  the  lesson  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  a  game.  The  teacher  asks,  "Who  would  like  to  show  me 
a  word  on  this  chart  with  the  helper  un  in  it?" 

Some  child  responds,  "Please  may  I  show  you  sun^"  and 
runs  up  to  the  chart  to  point  out  the  word.  In  this  way,  all 
the  words  on  the  chart  are  sounded  out,  but  the  work  seems 
like  play  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  then  asks,  "Who  would  like  to  write  a  word 
with  the  un  helper  in  it?"  This  gives  a  little  variety  to  the 
repetition  which  is  so  necessary  and  teaches  the  pupils  how 
to  copy  words  correctly. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  the  class  have  learned  the  names 
of  the  letters,  the  children  ask,  "Please  may  I  spell  bun/*' 
They  are  very  proud  if  they  can  spell  the  words  without  look- 
ing at  the  chart. 

The  following  game  will  be  found  helpful  in  drilling  on  the 
phonograms  or  "helpers." 

A  number  of  children  stand  in  a  straight  line  in  front  of 
the  school,  each  holding  a  card  with  a  printed  phonogram  on 
it.  The  teacher  announces  that  the  game  is  going  to  be 
"Changing  places." 

Some  child  who  is  seated  asks,  "Please  may  I  change 
places  with  ing?**  If  he  can  go  to  the  front  and  find  it,  be 
is  allowed  to  change  places  and  stand  in  line  while  the  other 
pupil  sits  in  his  seat. 

A  suggestive  list  of  phonograms  with  the  words  from  which 
they  were  derived  might  be:  all  from  ball;  ing  from  sing; 
er  from  her,  the  children  being  told  that  ir  and  ur  have  the 
same  sound;  ad  from  had;  et  from  Ul;  ar  from  are;  en 
from  hen;  00k  from  look;  ight  from  brighty  etc.,  depending 
upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupils. 

A  printed  chart  should  be  presented  with  each  phonogram, 
for  example:  (      r^r^d^\r-% 
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Many  words  commence  with  two  or  three  consonants  in- 
stead of  the  single  sound,  and  they  are  gradually  learned  by 
^he  children  as  "two  (or  three)  letters  which  speak  together." 
Perhaps  the  first  example  with  which  they  become  acquainted 
is  sh  from  she,  then  perhaps  tr  from  tree.  A  suggestive  list 
of  blended,  consonants  might  be:  /r,  W,  fcr,  cr,  dt,  tch,  dr, 
gr,  pr,  spr,  scr,  sky  sn,  sty  str,  swy  tWy  tr,  wh,  thy  etc.,  each  set 
of  blended  consonants  being  developed  from  some  word  as 
the  vocabulary  of  the  child  increases. 

It  is  advisable  to  teach  a  few  simple  rules,  as  in  a/,  a  is  short, 
because  there  is  no  e  at  the  end  of  the  word.  In  Katey  a  is 
long  because  there  is  a  final  e.  This  is  the  general  rule  with 
all  vowels,  but  if  there  is  an  exception  which  rarely  occurs, 
as  in  Hve,  the  teacher  explains  that  this  time  *  is  short  even  if 
it  has  an  e  at  the  end. 

Another  rule  is  that  when  a  is  followed  by  i  as  in  raifiy  the 
a  is  long  and  i  is  silent,  so  that  the  sound  of  it  is  to  be  thrown 
away.  The  rule  generally  applies  to  «j  as  in  read;  oa  as  in 
coat;  ui  as  in  fruity  etc. 

The  soft  sound  of  c  is  explained  by  saying  that  c  plays 
that  it  is  an  5  in  this  word,  for  example,  face.  The  soft  sound 
of  ^  as  in  cage  is  g  playing  that  it  is  ;.  Likewise  s  sometimes 
plays  that  it  is  x.        . 

If  the  phonetic  drill  is  given  daily,  by  spring  a  considerable 
degree  of  independence  will  have  been  attained.  The 
teacher  and  pupils  both  bring  to  class  miscellaneous  words 
which  they  have  found  in  newspapers  and  books  at  home. 
The  class  are  to  tell  the  words  at  sight. 

For  seat  work,  late  in  the  year,  the  children  are  asked  to 
fold  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  into  sixteen  oblongs  and  draw 
a  picture  in  each  oblong  as  directed  on  the  blackboard.  Per- 
haps they  have  seen  the  names  of  the  objects  in  tbeir  phonetic 
lists,  but  they  should  be  words  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
readers  used  as  text-books. 

For  example  (see  opposite  page  for  pictures) : 

tent 
pail 

egg 
bottle 

Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  do  not  oflfer  any  special 
difficulty  to  children  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
phonograms,  as  they  see  two  helpers  in  a  word  instead  of 
one.  For  instance,  in  the  word  chapter  the  pupils  see  the 
** helpers"  ap  and  er  with  which  they  are  already  familiar. 
In  the  sight  drill,  words  of  two  or  more  syllables  should  be 
often  introduced. 

If  the  plan  outlined  by  this  paper  is  followed,  no  special 
system  of  teaching  reacUng  phonetically  need  to  be  used. 
The  teacher  will  be  able  to  adapt  this  method  to  fit  any  first 
reader  which  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  her  school. ' 

The  fundamental  principle  of  work  in  phonics  should  be 
that  of  developing  new  knowledge  from  that  which  has 
already  been  acquired,"  from  the  known  to  the  imknown." 

The  teacher  who  follows  this  motto,  makes  a  careful 
study  of  the  vocabulary  of  her  text-book,  and  adds  patience 
and  originality  to  her  industry,  may  be  sure  of  success  without 
the  use  of  any  set  mechanical  method  in  phonics. 


broom 

top 

bell 

chain 

knife 

tree 

box 

plate 

book 

sled 

swmg 

rake 

Drills  for  Sight  Words 

Kate  K.  O^Neill 
I 
Put  cards  on  ledge  of  board.  Send  children  for  certain 
cards.  Stand  in  line  with  cards.  When  all  are  taken,  point 
to  one  child  and  say:  **  Is  this  Marion  ?  "  "  No,  I  am  a  kitty." 
**Is  this  Donald?"  "No,  I  am  a  house,"  or  whatever  the 
word  may  be. 

II 

Words  on  ledge  of  board.  Child  chooses  a  word,  tells  it 
and  retains  card  imtil  all  are  given  out.  He  then  gives  a 
card  to  some  one  without  any,  who  in  turn  tells  it  and  .gives 
to  some  one  else. 

Ill 

Cards  on  board.  Say  "I  want  something  to  rock."  Child 
brings  "baby."  "I  see  three  things  that  climb  a  tree." 
Three  children  go,  one  finds  "boy,"  another  "squirrel,"  and 
the  third  "kitty."  "I  should  like  (our  things  from  the  store." 
Children  bring  "book,"  "box,"  "pencil,"  "candy."  "I 
see  three  things  that  grow."    Tree,  flower,  apple. 

"I  would  like  everything  that  belongs  at  home."  Father, 
mother,  baby,  kitty,  papa,  mamma,  lK)ok,  dog,  horse,  bird, 
pencil. 

"Bring  everything  that  belongs  at  school."  Teacher, 
boy,  girl,  book,  box,  pencil. 

IV 

Have  cards  in  a  pile,*show  only  one  word  at  a  time.  "Don*t 
tell  me  the  word  I  show  you,  but  tell  me  what  you  would  do 
with  it  if  you  had  it."     (Just  as  the  children  gave  them.) 

Nest    "I  would  put  eggs  in  it." 

Tree    "I  would  cut  it  down." 

Bird    "I  would  feed  it." 

Book    "I  would  read  it." 

Doll    "I  would  undress  her." 

Mother    "I  would  work  for  her." 

Girl    "I  would  marry  her." 


"Tell  me  something  about  the  word  I  show  you."     (Do  not 
allow  "I  see"  or  "I  have.") 
Pear    "My  pear  is  yellow." 
Apple    "Apples  grow  on  trees." 
Flag    "  Bertha  has  a  pretty  flag.". 
Box    "My  pencil  is  ii>  my  box." 

VI 

Call  two  children.  One  will  ask  a  question  about  the  card 
shown,  the  other  will  answer  it. 

House  "Lena,  will  you  come  up  to  my  house?"  "No, 
Dorothy,  my  mother  will  not  let  me." 

Book  "Mary,  do  you  want  to  see  my  book?"  "Yes, 
Claude,  and  I  wish  you  would  read  to  me." 

Letter  "Vera,  can  you  write  a  letter?"  "Yes,  John,  I 
can." 

It  will  take  several  lessons  on  V  and  VI  before  the  children 
can  do  them  well. 
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Two  Years  in  Arithmetic 
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AucE  Day  Pratt 

HE  chfldren  being  now  prepared  for  addition  ^f  more 
.  than  one  column  of  figures,  the  subject  was  thus  in- 
troduced. 

"Mary's  grandfather  gave  her  a  pocket-book  for 

a  her  birthday  present.  The  pocket-book 
—  had  three  pockets — one  for  pennies,  one 
for  dimes,  and  one  for  dollars. 

Mary  kept  her  pennies  in  the  penny 
pocket  till  she  had  saved  ten.  Then  she 
gave  the  ten  pennies  to  her  grandfather, 
and  he  gave  her  in  exchange  a  silver 
dime.    This  she  put  into  the  dime  pocket. 

When  she  had  saved  enough  pennies 
to  get  ten  silver  dimes,  she  gave  the  ten 
dimes  to  her  grandfather,  and  he  gave  her 
a  silver  dollar.  This  she  put  into  the 
dollar  pocket. 

Examples  like  the  following  were  given 
the  children  daily: 
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The  larger  coin  received  in  exchange  was  represented  as 
being  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  pogket,  till  the  coins  al- 
ready there  had  been  counted. 

With  toy  money,  the  children  often  played  store,  or  made 
change  in  accordance  with  a  problem  given  them. 

For  a  Friday  afternoon  recitation,  one  of  the  class  gave  the 
following,  illustrating  it  on  the  blackboard: 

Johnny  had  a  pocket-book. 

Made  with  pockets  three, 
Penny-pocket,  dime  pocket, 

Dollar-pocket,  see? 

Johnny  ran  on  errands, 
And  he  worked  at  this  and  that, 
Till,  presently,  his  pocket-book 
Was  growing  very  fat. 

The  penny-pocket  wouldn't  hold 

Many  pennies  at  a  time. 
So  he  gave  them  to  his  Papa, 

Ten  pennies  lor  a  dime. 

And  then  he  reckoned  up  his  dimes 

For  John  was  quite  a  scholar, 
And  gave  them  to  his  papa, 
,  Ten  dimes  for  every  dollar. 

And  they  say,  that,  if  to  business 

He  his  energies  devotes, 
John  soon  must  have  a  pocket-book. 

With  a  pocket  for  bank  notes. 

The  children  having  been  well  launched  on  the  subject  of 
addition,  some  work  in  multiplication  tables  was  interpolated. 

"Tables" 

At  the  beginning  of  their  second  year,  the  Twenty  were  al- 
rerdy  familiar  with  the  table  of  two's  as  far  as  ten  times  two, 
and  with  the  other  tables  as  far  as  they  are  contained  in  20. 


These  had  been  learned,  however,  not  as  tables,  but  in- 
cidentally during  the  analysis  of  consecutive  numbers. 

While  the  plan  of  analyzing  each  number  might  well  be 
continued  even  as  far  as  fifty,  it  was  decided  that  the  twenty 
might  now  proceed  to  the  systematic  learning  of  tables. 

Their  first  lesson,  then,  looked  to  the  completion  of  the 
table  of  Twos. 

First  Lesson 

Henry  was  asked  to  arrange  the  children  for  marching  — 
two  by  two. 

He  was  to  arrange  them  beside  the  long  blackboard  and  to 
write  above  each  couple,  as  it  took  its  place,  the  number  of 
the  couple  and  also  the  number  of  children  on  the  floor. 

Thus  above  the  first  couple  was  written  J,  above  the 
second  J,  above  the  tenth  Jg.  When  twenty  children  had 
been  chosen,  Henry  was  asked  what  would  be  the  number  of 
the  next  couple  and  how  many  children  would  then  be  in  line. 
He  replied  at  once  "Eleven"  and  "Twenty-two." 

"How  many  twos  have  we?"    "Eleven." 

"How  many  children?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"What  are  eleven  twos?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"How  many  children  have  we?" 

"Twenty-two." 

"How  many  couples?" 

"Eleven." 

" How  many  twos  in  twenty-two ? "    "Eleven." 

The  same  questions  were  asked  with  regard  to  the  twelfth 
couple. 

Then  each  couple  was  asked  to  recite  its  own  story  as  fol- 
lows: 

"One  two  is  two,"  said  the  first  couple. 

"Two  twos  are  four,"  said  the  second,  etc. 

The  last  two  couples  recited  their  stories  promptly  and 
proudly. 

The  two  table  was  now  recited  in  concert,  and  this  recita- 
tion, naturally  becoming  rhythmic,  was  repeated  several  times 
while  the  children  marched  in. time  to  the  words. 

The  march  was  so  managed  that  at  its  close  the  line  was 
brought  to  the  blackboard  in  reverse  order,  the  first  couple 
becoming  the  twelfth,  etc.  Each  couple  then  recited  its  story 
in  turn  and  also,  as  called  upon,  out  of  turn,  as, "  12th,"  "3rd," 
"ioth,"etc. 

After  the  return  of  the  class  to  their  seats,  the  following 
was  given  them  to  complete: 


7X 
8  X 
9X 

10  X 

11  X 

12  X 


2  X 

7  X 
21  X 

3  X 

5  X 

8  X 

6  X 


10 
4 

II 
I 
9 


24  H-  2 
12  -^  2 
16  -5-  2 
20-4-2 
18  -^  2 

10  -r  2 
22  -»-  2 

14  -S-  2 

8  -^  2 
6-5-2 
2-5-2 
4-^2 


The  following  questions  were  to  be  answered  in  words  and 
in  complete  sentences: 


1  How 

2  How 

3  How 

4  How 

5  How 

6  How 

7  How 

8  How 

9  How 

10  How 

11  How 

12  How 


many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 
many 


children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  ip 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 
children  in 


1  couple? 

8  couples? 

3  couples? 
12  couples? 

5  couples? 

9  couples? 

6  couples? 
II  couples? 

7  couples? 

2  couples? 

4  couples? 
10  couples? 


rr.,      .         ,   .       ,      ,    ,     Digitized  by  ^^ 

The  threes  bemg  already  known  as  far  as  six  times 
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the  table  was  completed  in  two  lessons  —  three  numbers 
being  taken  each  time. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  two  lessons,  the  school- 
room was  considered  a  tricycle  factory. 

The  children  with  paper  and  scissors  cut  wheels  for  tri- 
cycles. They  pbiced  diese  as  cut  in  groups  of  three  on  large 
sheets,  writing  above  the  groups: 

1X3  =  3,  2X3  =  6, 3X3  =  9»  etc.,  up  to  9  X  3  =  27. 

The  recitation  time  over,  the  children  were  allowed  to  com- 
plete their  litde  tricycles  with  paste  and  pencil.  They  were 
also  given  the  following  problems  —  answers  to  be  given  in 
complete  sentences: 


At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 
At  3  cents 


apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 


what 
what 
what 
what 
what 
what 
what 
what 


are  7 
are  2 
are  9 
are  4 
are  6 
are  3 
are  8 
are  5 


erasers 
erasers 
erasers 
erasers 
erasers 
erasers 
erasers 
erasers 


worth? 
worth? 
worth? 
worth? 
worth? 
worth? 
worth? 
worth? 


A  letter  used  to  cost  3  cents  postage. 
How  many  letters  coijJd  then  be  sent  for  27  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  18  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  9  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  3  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  21  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  12  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  15  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  6  cents? 
How  many  letters  could  then  be  sent  for  24  cents? 

A  litde  girl  earns  3  cents  every  day. 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  a  week? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  a  school  week? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  8  days? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  9  days? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  6  days? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  3  days? 
How  many  does  she  earn  in  4  days? 

For  the  second  lesson  on  the  threes,  each  child  was  given  a 
tablet  or  piece  of  cardboard  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  was  told  to  make  twelve  pictures  of  it,  by  drawing 
around  it  with  pencil. 

Inside  of  each  triangle,  as  fast  as  completed,  was  to  be  writ- 
ten the  number  of  the  triangle  and  also  the  total  number  of 
angles. 


During  this  lesson  also  a  silver  three-cent  piece  was  shown 
the  class. 
The  written  lesson  follows: 


1X3  = 

1X3  = 

36  -^  3 

2X3  = 

7X3  = 

15-3 

3X3  = 

12  X  3  = 

30-3 

4X3  = 

4X3  = 

9  -  3 

5X3  = 

2X3  = 

6-3 

6X3  = 

6X3  = 

21  -r  3 

7X3  = 

11X3  = 

33-3 

8X3  = 

3y^3  = 

27-3 

9X3  = 

.5X3  = 

12  -r  3 

10  X  3  = 

8X3-  = 

3-3 

II  X  3  = 

9X3  = 

18  -h  3 

12  X  3  = 

10  X  3  = 

24-3 

7  three-cent  pieces  are  worth  ?  cenis? 
4  three -cent  pieces  are  worth  ?  cents? 
9  three-cent  pieces  are  worth  ?  cents? 


12  three-cent 

2  three-cent 
8  three-cent 
•5  three-cent 

II  three-cent 

3  three-cent 
6  three-cent 

10  three-cent 


pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 
pieces  are 


worth 
worth 
worth 
worth 
worth 
worth 
worth 
worth 


?  cents? 
?  cents  ?  * 
?  cents?' 
?  cents? 
?  cents? 
?  cents? 
?  cents? 
?  cents? 


How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 


angles  have 
an^es  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 
angles  have 


36  wheels 

18  wheels 

3  wheels 

9  wheels 

27  wheels 

21  wheels 

15  wheels 

30  wheels 

24  wheels 

33  wheels 

6  wheels 

12  wheels 


would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 
would 


make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 
make 


12  triangles? 

3  triangles? 
10  triangles? 

2  triangles? 
9  triangles? 

4  triangles? 

6  triangles? 

5  triangles? 
.8  triangles? 

7  triangles? 
ti  triangles? 


tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles  ? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 
tricycles? 


Neatness  and  carefulness  were  insisted  upon  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  written  work.  In  giving  their  answers  in  com- 
plete sentences,  the  children  were  taught  to  use  ditto  marks 
when  appropriate. 

Third  Grade  Number 

For  October 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 

SEPTEMBER,   the  month   for  driUing  on  old   work 
until  it  is  all  recalled,  has  slipped  away.    The  chil- 
dren have  settled  down,  you  have  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  know  how  much  each  child  can  do 
well.     The  time  for  giving  new  work  has  arrived.     Division 
by  two  with  a  remainder  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 
Be  careful  to  use  objects  that  cannot  be  halved. 

Sample  Lesson 

If  you  had  2  marbles  and  divided  with  Harry,  ho.w  many 
would  you  each  have?  2  books?  2  dolls?  2  of  anything? 
Who  can  write  it? 

If  you  had  3  marbles?    3  books? 
thing?    Who  can  write  it? 

No  one  volunteers,  so  write  for  them:   3 
Read  for  them  2  in  3  once  and  i  over. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  10.  From  10  to  24  objects 
will  not  be  needed.  Drill  on  the  fact  that  in  dividing  by  2 
there  can  never  be  but  one  left  over.  The  table  should  be 
put  on  the  board  and  left  until  all  know  it. 

0  -h  2  =  o 

1  -^  2  =  o  —  I 

2-^2    =    1 

3  -J-  2  =  I  —  I 

4-5-2    =    2 
5^2    =    2  —  1 

to 

25    -f-    2    =    12  —   I 

After  a  few  days  have  a  lesson  using  objects  that  can  be 

George,  get  5  apples  and  give  Uk^  f^^Q^X^ 
many?    Then  J  of  5  is  always  what?    Who  can  write  it? 


3  dolls?    3  of  any- 


-^  2  =  I  —  I, 
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How  manv?    How 


How  manv?     Who 


Alice,  get  7  pears  and  give  Nora  i. 
much  is  J  of  7 ?     Who  can  write  it? 

Ella,  give  Howard  J  of  3  cookies, 
can  write  it? 

May,  give  Resa  J  of  i  i)each?    How  many  ))eaches  has 
Resa?     Who  will  write  it? 

Write  this  table  to  8  beside  the  division  table.     Then 
without  ©bjects  get  the  rest  of  the  fraction  table. 

J  of  o  =  o 

i 

I 

2 


iof  I 

iof  2    = 

ioi3- 
Jof4  = 
Jofs  = 

to 
J  of  25 


=    12.i 


After  the  table  is  learned  teach  short  division,  using  2  only 
for  the  divisor.  Begin  with  even  numbers,  only.  As  they 
know  the  whole  table,  in  a  couple  of  days  any  numbers  may  be 
used  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  i  over.  Do  not 
allow  them  t#  put  the  i  dowTi.  As  in  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication,  let  all  carrying  be  done  mentally. 

2)218750 


109375  Ans. 

2 


2)419375 

209687  —  I 
2 


218750  Proof 


419375  ^'''^^if 


Have  a  five  minutes  drill  on  the  multiplication  table  every 
day  of  the  school  year.  Make  the  examples  in  addition, 
subtraction  and  midtiplication  a  little  harder.  Prove  every 
example.     Make  corrections  a  Imbii, 

We  have  been  teaching  the  Austrian  method  in  subtraction 
for  a  year.  Our  teachers  all  report  in  favor  of  it.  They 
say  that  the  children  learn  it  more  easily,  work  more  raj)i(lly, 
and  make  fewer  mistakes. 

Teach  the  proof  of  multiplication  by  beginning  to  multijjly 
with  the  left-hand  figure.  Something  new  and  less  tiresome 
than  doing  the  same  thing  twice. 


>-  H       437 

-;  25 

t        — 

2185 

874 


437 
25 

8740 
2185 


10,925  Ans.  10,925  Proof 

Explain  that  we  are  multiplying  by  20  and  5,  so  the  children 
will  understand  where  the  o  comes  from  in  ihe  lirst  i)artial 
product. 

It  is  wise  to  keep  the  45  combinations  in  sight  for  some 
time,  for  the  slow  children  also  for  the  newcomers  who  may 
not  know  them.  Better  look  for  six  months  longer  than 
guess,  count,  or  copy  from  one's  neighbors. 


4-  I 

+  2 

+  3 

+  4 

+  5 


+  4 

+  5 

+  6 

4-  I 


-1-  2 

+  3 

+  4 

+  5 


;9  +  3 

:8  ^4 

2  17  -+■  5 

;6  +  6 

I  -f  I 


)  +6 

4  +  I 
3  +  2 


Drill  on  all  combinations  to  20  should  be  given  in  class 
once  a  week. 

Send  two  or  three  children  to  the  board  and  the  others 
tell  them  what  to  write.     We  want  everything  about  8. 


4- 

+  7 

4-  6 

-^  5 

+  4 

+  3 

4-  2 

4-  I 


8  =  8 


8 
VIII 

eight 


8  4-  o 

4  --=8 
2  =  8 
1  =  8 


X 

X 

X 

X  o  =  o 

X  8  =  8 


o 

I 
2 

4 

8 


8  —  0  =  8 
8-1  =  7 
8  —  2  =  6 

8  —  4  =  4 

8  —  5  =  :> 
8  —  6  =  2 

8-7  =  I 
8  —  8  =  0 

J  of  8 


=  4 
}  of  8  =  2 
J  of  8  =   I 


Count  the  odd  and  even  numbers  to  100.  Count  by  3's, 
4's,  5's,  6's,  7's,  8's,  9*s,,  lo's,  to  ix>;  and  the  ii's  and  12's 
as  far  as  used  in  the  multiplication  tables.  For  new  count- 
ing, the  3's  beginning  with  i  and  2.  Write  o,  i,  2  in  color 
and  only  one  ring  will  be  needed.  Leave  ring  in  sight  all  the 
month.  Occasionally  have  the  children  copy  the  ring  and 
write  to  100,  beginning  with  o,  i,  and  2. 


49  cents  -7-  7 
30  dollars  -f-  5 
64  apples  -T-  8 
108  oranges  -r- 
24  books  -7-  3 
7X9  cents 
6X4  dolls 
4X3  apples 
'2X9  marbles 
5X8  oranges 


Seat  Work 


3  dozen  eggs 
7  dozen  apples 

5  dozen  oranges 

2  dozen  bananas 

6  dozen  pineapples 

3  nickels 
9  dimes 

3  quarters 

4  half  dollars 

2  dimes  +  i  nickel 


Write  all  the  combinations  of  12,  7, 14,  3. 

Write  five  thousand  one  hundred  sixty-four;  two  hundred 
four;  one  thousand  seventy-three;  sixteen  thousand;  three 
thousand  two.     Add,  prove  and  write  your  answer  in  words. 

Write  the  4*s  in  multiplication,  the  5's  in  division,  the  7*5 
in  addition,  the  8's  in  subtraction. 
Copy  both  tables  of  2's. 
Write  by  tens  from  7  to  97. 

Copy  the  combinations  of  2,  7,  5,  o. 
Write  the  tables: 

7  4-  8  to  97  -I-  8,  9  4-  3  to  99  4-  3t  5  —  3  to  105  —  3, 
10  —  6  to  100  —  6. 


Work  and  prove: 
264 

973 
869 

Tables 

0  —  5 
3-^9 

Subtract  and  prove: 
64,967 
29,897 


4265 
1987 
8968 


21 
16 
49 
37 
62 
18 


96,278 
59^809 


+  7 

4-  8 

+  I 

-I-  2 

+  3 


94-8 
6  +  I 

5  +  2 
4  +  3 


9  +  9 

7  +  I 

6  4-2 

5  +  3 

4  +  4 


18  -f  I 

17  +  2 

6  +  3 

I5  +4 


Write  by  3's  to  100,  beginning  with  o,  7,  11. 


Multiply  and  prove: 
641 
81 


'-.q  Digitized  by 
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Write  the  answer  only: 
2X4X9-^-I2X6-T-9-^-4 

6-f2-|-8  +  9-|-7-l-4  +  3  + 10  4-6  +  5 
20  —  4  —  3  —  7  —  2 
14  X  12  -T-  8  4-  9  — 3 

Prove  by  working  each  one  three  times. 


Divide   and   prove: 
2)86,420 


2)19,167 
2)69,836 
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2)97*835 
2)17,924 


2)95,317 


OCCUPATION  LESSONS 


Constructive  Work  with  Nature 
Material     II 

Festival  Occasions  and  Gift  Making 
Jennie  R.  Faddis 

BESIDES  the  decorations  for  everyday  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, there  are  the  holidays  to  be  provided  for, 
according  to  the  age,  needs,  and  desires  of  children. 
Hints  for  the  celebration  of  these  occasions  were 
suggested  in  the  exhibit.  Hallowe'en  fun  calls  for  Jack-o'- 
lanterns  of  pumpkins,  such  dolls  and  grotesque  animals 
(vegetable  creatures)  as  are  pictured  in  No.  6,  little  people 
made  of  twigs,  and  brownies  made  of  okra  pods.  A  Thanks- 
giving table  shown  in  picture  No.  5  had  for  a  centerpiece  a 
pumpkin  basket  filled  with  fruits.  Other  adornments  were 
a  pretty  three-piece  set,  creamer,  sugar-bow4  and  teapot, 
made  of  turnips  hollowed  out  and  heavily  gilded,  nut 
hulls  for  salted  nuts,  and  candle-sticks  of  chestnut  burrs. 
Another  Thanksgiving  table  was  furnished  with  a  complete 


dinner  set  of  acorn  dishes.  Some  of  these  were  silvered 
and   others  enameled  to  represent  china. 

The  pumpkin  coach  in  No.  7,  with  its  pig  (sweet  potato) 
driver  and  turkey  procession,  also  of  ootatoes,  excited  much 
comment. 

A  set  of  pretty  candle  holders  was  made  of  com  cobs, 
and  interesting  com  husk  dolls  represented  Pilgrims  and  In- 
dians. Picture  No.  4  shows  a  Christmas  table  on  which 
stands  a  tree  decorated  wholly  with  ornaments  mad^  of  nature 
materials.  The  strings  of  silvered  and  gilded  acorns,  nut 
dolls  and  other  toys  made  the  tree  beautiful  enough  to  grace 
any  home.  The  Santa  Claus  sleigh  in  the  snowy  cotton, 
drawn  by  four  reindeer  made  of  sweet  ]X)tatoes,  with  thorns 
for  antlers,  delighted  many  a  child  visitor.  Among  other 
gifts  that  may  be  mentioned  here  are  the  jointed  cob  dolls 
in  picture  No.  8,  the  family  of  five,  and  the  clown.  Chinaman, 
and  serving  woman.  This  group  of  people  with  their  wire 
joints  and  attractive,  appropriate  attire  exhibited  consider- 
able ingenuity.  Other  dolls  that  claimed  attention  were 
the  funny  group  in  picture  No.  9,  and  also  a  row  of  nut 
babies.  A  doll  baby  of  com  husks  that  everybody 
wanted  to  examine  lay  in  the  com  husk  hammock  under 
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a  dainty  white  silk  coverlet,  filled  with  milkweed  floss.  Next 
to  the  dolls,  in  importance  with  the  child,  is  the  furniture 
for  the  dolls  and  the  playhouses.  Some  attractive  and  easily 
made  sets  were  seen  in  this  display.  In  No.  11  the  neat  little 
pieces  were  made  of  cornstalks,  and  a  bedstead  and  a  chair 
were  made  of  the  same  material. 


The  bedstead,  enlarged  in  No.  12,  is  enameled  in  black. 
The  smaller  pieces  of  cornstalk  furniture  were  put  together 
with  pins,  the  larger  wit\  brads  and  wires. 

The  novel  set  of  furniture  in  No.  13  was  made  of  cork 
and  thorns,  and  illustrated  the  threes  of  the  Three  Bears 
tale. 


Harvest-Time  Sand-Table 

Etta  Merrick  Graves   * 

THE  members  of  the  family  circle  had  been  talked  of 
and  the  duties  of  each  in  helping  to  make  a  happy 
home  strongly  emphasized.  The  warm  house  in  which 
they  lived  had  been  provided  by  the  carpenter's  and 
woodman's  industry  and  carefully  furnished  for  the  comfort 
of  the  family.  In  this  connection  a  one-room  house  had 
been  constructed  by  the  teacher  and  decorated  by  the  children 
with  a  dot-and-line  border  and  with  pictures  cut  from  maga- 
zines. Furniture  bought  at  the  five-cent-store  gave  the  first 
household  touch  and  folded  paper  furniture  was  later  added 
by  the  children. 

As  the  subject  of  the  baker  was  introduced,  another  room 
for  the  kitchen  was  added  with  a  stove  folded  from  black 
paper  and  a  china  closet  for  paper  dishes  cut  from  newspapers 
at  home.  Later  an  "upstairs"  was  built  on  for  bedroom^^ 
furnished  with  hektographed  patterns  of  bed,  table  and  chairs 
(given  in  "A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,"  TeriJi'I). 
The  family  being  well  housed  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  supplied  with  food,  which  the  farmer  must  reap.  Thus 
the  subject  of  the  dairy  products  and  man's  dependence  on 
Nature  for  a  successful  harvest  held  our  attention,  and  a 
harvest  poster  embodied  the  farmer's  labors,  while  harvest- 
time  was  illustrated  on  the  sand-table. 

The  Barn  and  Fences 

The  carpenter  provided  also  a  bam  for  the  animals.  This 
consisted  of  a  16^  square  of  oak  tag  on  which  sixteen  squares 
were  drawn  and  the  squares  on  two  opposite  sides  cut  as  far 
as  the  first  long  line.  The  lines  were  scored  for  folding, 
the  cut  squares  glued  to  form  a  gable  roof,  and  a  large  door 
cut  in  one  side.  This  of  course  was  the  teacher's  work. 
■^  Starting  from  the  bam,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table,  the 
children  made  a  two-rail  fence  by  inserting  toothpicks  through 
the  ends  of  narrow  strips  of  arithmetic  paper.  Shorter  strips 
were  used  as  gates  and  care  was  taken  to  leave  no  openings, 
lest  the  animals  "get  out."  Different  spaces  were  fenced  in 
for  various  pastures  and  a  road  led  up  to  the  bam.     At  tb** 


other  end  of  the  table  was  a  deep  pond  for  ducks  and  geese, 
for  which  blue  paper  gave  the  effect  of  water.  Below  this  was 
the  farmer's  harvest  field. 

Patterns 

Farmyard  animals  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  farmer's 
possessions,  therefore  patterns  of  hens,  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  cows,  sheep,  several  goats  and  donkeys  (to  the 
children's  delight)  were  given  their  own  pastures.  (These 
pattems  can  be  found  in  "A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation 
Work,"  Term  III.)  The  dairy  was  represented  by  a  Hor- 
lick's  milkmaid  with  her  Jersey  cow.  One  child  brought  a 
page  of  "prize"  animals  which,  although  small,  he  was  gladly 
allowed  to  cut  out  and  place  in  the  pasture  with  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  Such  outside  material  should  always  be  welcomed 
by  the  teacher  as  it  shows  that  the  children's  interest  has  been 
awakened  to  look  for  subject  matter  outside  of  schocd. 

Grain  Fields 

When  the  subject  of  harvesting  grains  was  taken  up  a  few 
flowering  tops  of  com  from  a  neighboring  field  were  inserted 
in  the  wet  sand,  and  also  sprays  of  oats  and  wheat  that  had 
been  found  during  the  summer.  This  rich  harvest  must  be 
gathered  into  carts  and  these  were  made  of  6  x  6'^  squares  of 
colored  paper. 

Carts 

Fold  the  "sixteen  square  formation"  as  for  tbe  bam, 
and  cut  off  one  row  of  squares.  Cut  on  the  creases  of  the 
short  ends  and  lap  the  squares  over  each  other  to  form 
an  oblong  box.  Trace  around  a  small  parquetry  circle 
in  each  of  the  four  stjuares  that  were  cut  off,  for 
wheels.  Cut  also  four  of  the  same  sized  circles  from 
oak  tag  and  paste  the  colored  circles  on  the  firmer  material 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  loaded  cart.  The  oak  tag 
circles  without  the  covering  can  be  used  to  save  time,  if 
desired. 

The  children  cut  pattems  of  horses  from  oak  tag  aad  thes4C 
were  harnessed  in  pairs  to  the  tongue  of  the  cart,  by  gluing 
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a  narrow  strip  of  oak  tag  to  fasten  the  horses  together.  The 
end  of  tkc  tongue  was  then  pasted  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
strip. 

Vegetables 

Vegetables  were  cut  freehand  from  colored  papers,  tooth- 
picks glued  to  the  backs,  as  with  all  the  patterns  used  on  the 
sand-table,  and  placed  in  the  harvest  field. 

The  harvest-time  also  means  that  flowers  have  gone  to  seed 


and  that  buds  and  catkins  are  already  formed  for  the  coming 
spring.  Thus,  twigs  of  alder  were  "planted"  by  the  pond 
to  "shake  out  their  powd'ry  curls"  next  spring.  Seeds  of 
the  buttcr-and-eggs  and  other  known  flowers  studied  in  the 
fall  lined  the  roadside. 

The  harvest  was  then  ready,  and  soon  the  Pilgrims  were 
to  take  their  place  with  neighboring  Indians  of  the  forest, 
to  give  thanks  for  their  bountiful  harvest-time. 


Gay  Modeling  done  by  Children  of  Primary  Grades 


The  Old  in  New  Dress 

Evelyn  L.  Taintor 

ABOUT  this  time  of  year  the  cry  of  every  primary 
teacher  is,  "My  kingdom  for  a  new  kind  of  busy 
work!" 
And  most  of  us  are  compelled  to  say  with  Solomon, 
"There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  If  any  fortunate 
teacher  has  stores  that  have  not  yet  been  unfolded  to  com- 
mon view,  will  she  not  answer  this  need  of  so  many  of  her 
fellow  workers  ? 

For  my  own  part  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer,  but  in  default 
of  that,  I  am  moved  to  tell  of  a  few  variations  of  the  old  kind 
of  busy  work  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me,  and 
which  have  proved  interesting  to  my  classes  simply  because 
they  are  a  trifle  different. 

A  teacher  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  could  not  let  her 
pupils  keep  rulers  in  their  desks  because  they  made  so  much 
noise  with  them. 

Now  children  dearly  love  to  use  rulers,  and  if  they  know 
they  may  keep  them  only  as  long  as  they  are  careful  not  to 
make  any  undue  noise,  they  will  soon  learn  to  handle  them 
in  a  reasonable  manner. 

They  are  noisy  things  at  best,  but  as  they  furnish  the  key 
to  several  of  the  variations  I  wish  to  mention,  perhaps  the 
noise  they  make  will  be  offset  by  the  restlessness  they  prevent 
in  giving  the  children  a  new  interest. 

I     Instead  of  giving  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper  for  the  regular 


language  or  writing  lesson,  give  a  sheet  of  unruled  paper  and 
tell  the  children  to  do  their  own  ruling.  They  wiU  enjoy 
doing  this  so  much  that  they  will  even  forget  for  once  or 
twice  that  it  is  the  same  old  language  they  are  doing.  The 
first  lesson  of  the  kind  will  probably  show  some  very  poor 
results.  Rulers  will  slip  and  the  spacing  will  be  very  uneven. 
It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  most  schools,  to  find  poorly 
lined  sheets,  or  those  with  no  lines  at  all,  in  the  packages 
of  paper  we  use.  Calling  the  children's  attention  to  these 
and  to  the  trouble  it  makes  when  some  machine  failed  to  do 
its  work  well  will  help  them  to  improve  their  spacing,  especi- 
ally if  some  good  results  are  shown.  A  perfect  idea  of  spac- 
ing can  be  obtained  by  letting  them  draw  lines  as  far  apart  as 
the  width  of  the  rulers  all  the  way  down  the  paper. 

1  have  found  the  following  directions  perfecdy  simple  and 
clear  for  them  to  follow  in  learning  this: 

(a)     Place  the  ruler  even  with  the  top  of  the  paper. 
(6)     Draw  a  line  across  the  paper,  using  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  ruler  to  draw  by. 

(c)  Slide  your  ruler  down  until  the  top  edge  of  it  just  covers 
the  line  you  have  drawn. 

(d)  Draw  another  line  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  ruler. 

(e)  Repeat  this  all  the  way  down  the  paper. 

This  will  keep  them  busy  for  some  time  as  it  is  quite  a  knack 
to  get  the  ruler  just  covering  the  lines,  and  the  perfect  result 
will  delight  their  eyes.  r^r\n\(> 

2  This  leads  directly  to  variation  number  tw.VJp^lv^ 
Let  the  children  space  their   papers   the   width    of   the 
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rulers  the  short  way  of  the  papers,  then  tiim  them  the  long 
way  and  draw  similar  lines  across  those  already  drawn. 
(Fig.  I.) 


The  result  will  be  a  paper  covered  with  perfect  squares 
about  an  inch  in  size  according  to  the  width  of  the  rulers. 
In  these  squares  a  variety  of  things  can  be 
done.  I  have  had  them  make  figxires, 
letters,  words  or  pictures.  Calling  the 
squares  picture  frames  for  the  latter,  or 
houses  to  hold  the  words  and  figures,  adds 
to  the  fun.  A  series  of  simple  flower  forms 
like  Fig.  2  is  very  fascinating. 

Designs  of  dots  or  other  conventional  forms  can  also  be 
used. 

3  A  third  variation  of  practically  the  same  thing  and  yet 
hailed  with  delight  as  something  new,  is  making  the  papers 
into  diamonds  instead  of  squares  by  placing  the  rules  diagon- 
ally across  the  papers  and  drawing  oblique  lines  instead  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  ones.     (Fig.  3.) 


really  is  to  get  the  calendar  just  right  they  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  doing  it,  and  I  know  of  no  bfetter  method  of  sense 
training  than  just  this  thing. 

Letting  them  put  in  the  abbreviations  for  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  if  they  appear  on  the 
school  calendar,  will  add  a  bit  more  joy  to  the  work;  also 
putting  in  the  holiday  numbers  with  colored  pencil. 

5  Making  a  ladder  is  another  variation.  A  long  narrow 
piece  of  paper  is  better  for  this  purpose,  but  if  a  wide  one  is 
used  two  ladders  can  be  placed  side  by  side.  The  rounds 
can  be  used  to  hold  words  or  figures. 

6  Making  a  fence  is  a  sixth  variation.  If  a  barbed-wire 
fence  is  decided  upon  the  words  and  figures  can  be  placed 
between  the  barbs.  The  children  will  greatly  enjoy  putting 
in  the  crosses  for  the  barbs,  and  the  educational  value  of  it 
is  shown  by  the  evenness  of  the  spacing.  This  can  be  made 
absolutely  correct  by  putting  dots  an  inch  apart  along  the 
lines  which  represent  the  wires.  That  kind  of  fence  can  also 
be  chosen  where  the  wires  make  squares;  or  even  the  rail 
fence  with  its  crossed  posts. 

7  A  measuring  lesson  is  also  an  occasional  delight.  Teach 
the  children  to  place  the  end  of  the  ruler  even  with  the  end  of 
the  paper,  and  then  it  is  very  easy  to  draw  lines  of  any  length 
by  merely  stopping  the  line  at  any  figure  desired.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  write  on  the  board  a  column  of  figures  as  a 
guide  at  first.  For  instance,  say,  "Make  lines  as  long  as 
these  figures  to-day,  i,  5,  3,  7,  2,  9,  etc."  Afterwards  they 
can  choose  their  own  lengths.  If  they  place  at  the  end  of 
each  line  the  figure  showing  its  length  it  will  be  a  help  in 
judging  quickly  if  the  measuring  is  correct,  thus: 


If  the  first  line  drawn  each  time  is  from  comer  to  comer, 
the  final  result  is  much  better. 

It  takes  more  judgment  than  little  children  possess  to  place 
the  rulers  at  the  proper  slant,  if  they  begin  at  the  outer  cor- 
ners; but  having  once  crossed  their  lines  in  the  center  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  finishing  them  out  to  the  edges. 

These  diamonds  can  be  used  in  as  many  ways  as  the  squares 
were. 

Sometimes  I  let  them  take  colored  crayons  and  color  all 
the  diamonds,  or  every  other  one,  or  every  third,  etc.  Calling 
it  making  a  tiling  or  oil-cloth  for  the  bathroom  floor,  or  a 
mosaic  for  the  library  or  some  public  building,  adds  to  the 
interest. 

4  After  the  children  have  gained  some  skill  in  spacing 
lines  (and  it  is  marvelous  how  soon  this  is  developed  by  the 
schemes  I've  been  talking  about)  they  can  make  larger 
squares  on  their  papers  and  reproduce  the  page  of  the  calendar, 
which  is  no  doubt  always  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  surprising  how  they  can  look  at  such  a  thing  day 
after  day,  read  the  figures  on  it,  and  talk  about  it,  and  yet  not 
really  notice  the  arrangement  of  the  figures. 

The  first  time  the  experiment  is  tried  nearly  all  the  children 
will  begin  with  the  one  in  the  first  square  no  matter  on  which 
day  the  first  of  the  month  falls.  Also  they  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  how  many  squares  should  be  made  each  way  of  the 
oaper.    ^;Vhen  they  really  comprehend  how  nice  a  task  it 


One  class  kept  busy  and  happy  one  whole  afternoon  be- 
cause some  child  had  discovered  that  if  you  made  lines  in 
ii  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  order  it  made  a  flight  of  stairs  on  the 
paper.  So  little  stairs  and  big  stairs  covered  every  paper 
they  could  get  hold  of. 

What  we  call  "skip"  measuring  is  also  both  good  fun 
and  good  drill.  Place  on  the  board  two  columns  of  figures 
some  distance  apart  but  in  parallel  lines,  thus: 


4 
6 
7  etc. 


The  children  are  told  to  draw  the  line  asked  for  by  the  first 
figure,  then  skip  an  inch  (or  more,  as  desired)  on  the  ruler 
and  draw  a  line  as  long  as  the  second  figure  calls  for  without 
removing  the  ruler. 

The  next  two  are  placed  on  the  next  line,  etc.  This  last 
presupposes  a  little  more  skill  in  measuring. 

8  A  still  harder  task  is  drawing  narrow  spacing  to  repre- 
sent the  staff  in  music.  It  is  surprising  how  hard  it  really  is 
to  draw  five  evenly  spaced  lines,  then  leave  a  wide  space,  and 
then  draw  five  more  the  same  width  as  the  first  staff;  but  the 
children  gladly  toil  away  at  it  because  there  are  two  rewards 
offered  them  for  good  work  in  this  line. 

One  is  having  their  paper  with  their  name  in  fuU  at  the 
top  handed  out  to  the  music  supervisor  when  he  wishes  to 
write  a  song  or  exercise  for  us.  It  is  a  proud  day  for  some 
lad  when  the  supervisor  holds  up  a  paper  and  says,  "Which 
one  is  the  John  Smith  who  made  these  fine  staff  lines?" 

The  second  reward,  though  not  quite  so  great,  is  still  much 
appreciated  because  it  means  the  praise  of  classmates.  When 
I  have  an  accumulation  of  good  staff  papers  I  pass  them 
out  to  the  children  themselves,  not  giving  any  child  his  own, 
and  let  them  try  to  copy  some  music  that  is  on  the  black- 
board or  in  their  books.  Their  admiration  of  the  fine  paper 
Harold  or  Katie  made  which  fell  to  their  lot  spurs  the  others 
on  to  deserve  praise  from  the  one  who  draws  their  paper  the 
next  time.  Of  course  they  may  also  be  allowed  to  make  their 
own  staff  lines  to  copy  the  music  on.    .      .  .     C  -,000 1  ^ 

9  It  is  possible  to  use  circle  pattenilm  a^uhiD^^rwyi 
One  way  is  to  make  a  series  of  interlacing  circles. 
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The  interlacing  parts  can  be  colored,  making  a  pretty  de- 
sign, or  can  be  used  as  the  squares  and  diamonds  were, 
as  a  sort  of  frame  for  figures,  words,  pictures,  etc. 

aooD 

10  The  idea  of  the  carpet  can  be  earned  out  here  also  by 
covering  a  whole  sheet  with  the  interlacing  circles  and  coloring 
the  interladngs  in  some  regular  design.  At  first  the  children 
will  like  to  color  all  the  spaces,  but  by  showing  them  a  few 
patterns  where  some  spaces  are  skipped  they  soon  delight 
in  working  out  harder  designs. 

11  Wall  paper  designs  can  be  made  in  this  same  way 
by  drawing  flowers  or  other  forms  in  the  circles  themselves 
and  in  the  interlacing  parts.  Only  this  week  the  children 
have  made  a  very  pretty  "apple  blossom"  paper  for  me.  Of 
course  the  drawing  and  coloring  are  crude,  but  it  is  all  helping 
towards  better  work  later  on. 

12  They  also  like  to  call  these  circles  pies  or  cakes  and 
show  me  by  lines  drawn  with  their  rulers  how  many  people 
they  are  going  to  treat. 


/\z 
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13  Making  necklaces  and  chains  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  delight  because  the  variations  are  nearly  inex- 
haustible. 

The  chain  is  made  with  lead  pencil  either  with  or  without 
a  circle  pattern,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  absolutely 
roimd. 

The  beads  or  links  are  put  on  either  as  oblongs,  or  circles, 
or  squares,  with  colored  crayons.  The  arrangements  of  shapes 
and  colors  are  almost  endless..  If  some  teacher  is  afraid  this 
savors  too  much  of  "mere  fun"  she  can  add  the  element  of 
work  by  making  it  into  a  counting  lesson.  The  children 
may  be  told  to  string  the  beads  in  2's,  3's,  or  4's,  etc.;  to 
color  every  third  bead  a  different  color  from  the  other  two; 
to  color  their  beads  in  the  order  of  the  rainbow  colors  and  tell 
how  many  rainbows  they  made;  to  write  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  how  many  beads  of  each  color  they  used;  or  how 
many  beads  were  used  in  all.  They  will  get  some  fun  out  of 
it  in  spite  of  the  most  prosy  one  of  us  all,  and  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  they  coimt  them  naturally  without  being  told 
to  do  so.  

Rainbow  Candle  Exercise 

Grace  H.  Hammond 

To  teach  the  rainbow  colors. 

Also  the  use  of  May  I  have,  I  have,  May  /,  lighted  and  blew. 

Cut  from  oak-tag  or  cardboard  six  candlesticks.  Upon 
the  parts  representing  the  candle  paste  the  rainbow  colors. 
The  lower  part  of  can  ilestick  may  be  painted  with  charcoal 
gray. 

Now  we  have  a  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet 
candle. 

Hold  the  candles,  one  at  a  time,  before  the  class.  The 
children  ask,  "  May  I  have  the  red  candle  ?  "  May  I  have  the 
orange  candle?"  the  teacher  answering,  "You  may  have  the 
red  candle,"  etc.  When  all  the  colors  are  distributed,  the 
children  having  the  candles  pass,  one  at  a  time,  and  set  them 
in  the  chalk-tray,  saying,  "I  have  the  red  candle."  "I  have 
the  orange  candle,"  giving  them  in  order  of  the  rainbow  colors. 

Now  hold  before  the  class,  one  at  a  time,  small  cards  on 


which  the  names  of  the  rainbow  colors  are  written.  The 
pupil  asks,  "May  I  light  the  green  candle?"  He  takes  the 
card,  on  which  is  written  "green,"  and  places  it  under  the 
green  candle.  Turning  to  the  class  he  says,  "I  lighled  the 
green  candles."  Each  of  the  candles  is  lighted  in  the  above 
manner. 

The  teacher  tells  the  class  that  she  wants  the  candles  blown 
out.  The  children  in  turn  ask,  "May  I  blow  out  the  orange 
candle  ? "  The  orange  candle,  also  the  card  under  it  is  put 
on  the  teacher's  desk,  the  child  saying,  "/  blew  out  the  orange 
candle."  Each  candle  is  blown  out  in  turn  and  put  on  the 
teacher's  desk. 

Note  If  the  teacher  desires,  a  chip  board  may  be  used  for  hanging 
the  candles,  instead  of  using  the  chalk-tray.  A  chip  board  34  x  28* 
will  be  needed,  also  a  dozen  small  hooks.  Place  the  nooks  in  two  row^ 
of  three  each.    The  candles  are  htmg  on  these  hookf. 

Underneath  each  candle-hook  and  at  a  suitable  distance,  place  a 
second  row  of  hooks.  These  are  for  the  names  of  the  candles.  To 
hold  these  hooks  in  place,  put  a  small  cork  on  the  back  of  each  one. 

This  makes  a  very  pretty  exerdse,  and  one  of  which  the  children 
never  tire. 
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Possibilities  in  Paper  Cutting 

I 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

NOT  until  recently  have  the  possibilities  in  paper 
cutting  been  resdized.  Good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  water  colors  or  colored  pencils,  but 
cutting  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  and  easiest 
medium  of  expression  in  the  primary  grades.  There  seems 
to  be  an  affinity  between  children  and  scissors.  Did  you 
ever  know  of  a  child  who  didn't  like  to  cut  pj^r?  The 
movement  required  in  cutting  paper  seems  to  satisfy  the 
child's  desire  for  activity  more  than  any  other  medium  which 
we  can  give  him. 

Learning  to  cut  to  a  line  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
upon  this  depends  largely  the  results  to  be  obtained  later. 
How  often  have  we  seen  children  cutting  out  pictures 
which  when  finished  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  Accurate 
cutting  should  be  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning.  Much 
practice  in  straight  line  cutting  should  be  given  before  curves 
are  attempted.  Cutting  ruled  pieces  of  paper,  lines  for  mats, 
and  the  black  lines  for  newspaper  columns,  all  furnish  goojl^ 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  cut  to  a  line,  then  we 
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can  go  a  step  farther.  We  can  teach  him  how  to  cut  curves 
properly.  The  child  does  not  know  that  the  curve  must  be 
smooth.  A  circle  cut  by  a  child  usually  has  sharp  comers. 
When  straight  lines  and  curves  have  been  fairly  mastered, 
show  how  a  picture  may  be  produced  with  cuttings.  At 
first  it  must  be  a  very  simple  one.  We  can  take  an  apple 
or  pear  for  our  first  picture. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  giving  directions  for  spacing, 
pasting,  etc.,  for  if  we  do  not  teach  neatness  and  accuracy 
from  the  start,  our  efforts  in  making  cut  pictures  later  will  be 
unsuccessful. 

At  thi}  time  the  child  must  be  taught  direction,  vertical  and 
horizontal,  in  order  that  he  may  place  his  paper  in  the  posi- 
tion named. 

During  the  first  lessons  in  cutting,  teach  the  lesson  of  care 
of  material.  There  is  no  need  of  the  floor  being  covered  with 
scraps  at  the  close  of  a  cutting  lesson.  Let  each  child  be 
responsible  for  his  own  house. 

Always  before  pasting  a  picture,  see  that  each  child  has  it 
laid  in  the  proper  position. 

Patterns 

Patterns  are  indispensable  in  cutting.  Enough  patterns 
should  be  made  of  one  kind  so  that  every  child  in  the  class  may 
have  one.  These  can  be  made  of  bristol-board.  Thinner 
material  can  be  used  but  the  bristol  board-patterns  are  much 
more  durable.  A  set  of  patterns  can  be  fastened  together 
in  a  bundle  by  means  of  a  rubber  band.  This  is  more  con- 
venient than  putting  them  in  envelopes. 

Sets  of  patterns  can  be  cut  up  into  puzzle  pictures  for  variety. 
Each  puzzle  should  be  placed  in  an  envelope  upon  which 
is  drawn  the  outline  of  the  puzzle  as  it  will  be  when  the  pieces 
are  properly  put  together.  The  pieces  should  be  laid  on  the 
envelope,  the  outline  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  child.  With 
this  idea  of  form  constnatly  before  them  in  the  putting  to- 
gether of  these  puzzles,  the  foundation  for  freehand  cutting 
will  soon  be  laid. 

For  some  work,  the  hektograph  seems  indispensable,  for 
with  it  illustrative  work  of  all  kinds  can  be  quickly  prepared. 

K  we  want  every  child  to  have  a  good  picture,  the  hek- 
tograph  must  be  used.  This  is  often  the  case  at  Christmas, 
Washington's  birthday  or  at  Easter,  when  each  child  is  to 
have  a  picture  to  take  home. 

During  September,  we  should  be  laying  the  foundation  for 
good  cutting.  The  child  should  learn  how  to  hold  the  scis- 
sors properly,  do  line  cutting  fairly  well,  be  able  to  trace 
around  patterns  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and  do  some 
freehand  cutting,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  very  crude.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  place  and  paste  a  cut  picture  neatly. 
The  nature  work  will  ofifer  many  suggestions  for  cutting  lessons. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  cut  and  pasted.  Seeds  of 
different  kinds  are  good  material  to  use.  The  milk -weed 
and  cat-tail  are  especially  good,  and  make  attractive  pictures 
when  mounted. 


1 
1 

r 

^%^ 

October  Cuttings 

It  is  during  this  month  that  the  children  are  taking  walks 
through  the  woods,  gathering  bright  colored  leaves,  flowers, 
nuts,  etc.    This  suggests  our  material  for  the  month. 

A  set  of  four  cut  pictures  is  given  this  month  illustrating 
the  different  steps  in  making  a  simple  landscape. 
,  The  following  paper  is  needed  for  these  cut  pictures  as  well 
as  for  all  the  illustrations  which  will  be  given  from  month  to 
month  in  this  series  of  articles: 

Manila  drawing  paper,  gray  drawing  paper,  tinted  paper, 
black  coated  paper,  white  drawing  paper. 

How  TO  Make  a  Cut  Picture 

Do  not  attempt  cutting  the  parts  for  a  picture  and  pasting 
them  during  the  same  lesson  period.  Each  child  should  have 
an  envelope  with  his  name  written  upon  it  and  the  parts  as 
cut  should  be  placed  in  this  envelope  until  time  for  pasting. 

When  all  the  parts  have  been  cut,  the  teacher  should  show 
the  children  a  completed  picture  and  they  should  be  required 
to  arrange  theirs  like  it.  No  pasting  should  be  done  until  the 
parts  have  been  arranged  accurately.  At  first  each  part  should 
be  pasted  only  a  little  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  final  past- 
ing should  then  be  well  done.  Pasting  should  be  done  neatly. 
Carelessness  should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  simplest  landscape  possi- 
ble, that  of  sky  and  ground. 

Color  Scheme 

Tinted  paper  is  used  for  the  sky,  and  gray  drawing  paper 
for  the  groimd. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  same  landscape  with  a 
road  made  by  cutting  the  ground  section. 

Illustration  3  carries  the  first  illustration  a  step  farther  by 
adding  bushes  and  a  moon.  The  color  scheme  for  this  is 
the  same  with  the  addition  of  black  coated  paper  for  the 
bushes  and  manila  drawing  paper  for  the  moon.  (For  the 
moon,  the  pattern  of  a  circle  is  necessary.)  The  different 
parts  should  be  mouhted  in  the  following  order:  Sky,  grounds, 
bushes,  moon.      In  the  fourth  illustration  trees  are  ^ded. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  will  suggest  many  good  ex- 
amples of  landscape  cuttings. 

October  Blackboard  Border 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  changing  color  there  will  scarcely 
be  a  day  that  the  children  will  not  bring  some  of  them  to 
school. 

Nothing  makes  a.  more  artistic  or  appropriate  border  for 
the  month  than  these. 

The  tracing,  coloring  and  cutting  out  of  leaves  will  furnish 
employment  for  many  seat  work  periods.         ^^n%r\\r> 

The  best  of  these  can  be  used  for  the  borderk30^  l\^ 

Later  in  the  month  a  border  for  Hallowe'en  should  be 
made. 
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How   to    Save    Magazines 

In  saving  my  mazagine  material  I  inade  the  mistake  of  not 
realizing  the  extent  of  the  work.  One  does  know  how 
one's  ambition  to  reach  the  pupil  from  every  standpoint  in- 
creases, and  how  the  sentiment  we  can  crowd  into  the  day's 
work  keeps  the  children  in  a  happy,  lesponsive  mood.  The 
ability  to  use  these  helpful  means  comes  with  method,  experi- 
ence and  ready  material. 

For  a  couple  of  years  my  magazines  were  saved  and  scanned 
occasionally,  but  I  soon  found  that  there  was  much  helpful 
material  that  I  did  not  know  existed  until  its  usefulness  had 
passed.  Then  the  plan  came  to  me  to  cut,  save,  and  classify 
whatever  available  material  for  my  special  grades  was  to  be 
found. 

The  results  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  cannot  be  said  to 
be  creditable,  but  this  could  have  been  remedied,  as  before 
menticmed,  had  the  extent  of  the  subject-matter  been  known. 

The  books  selected  to  preserve  this  were  blank  compositions 
about  eight  by  eleven  inches,  and  were  labeled  as  follows: 
Nature  Study,  Special  Days,  Music,  Morning  Exercises,  and 
Miscellaneous  Reading,  Geography,  Numbers,  Games. 

Nature  Study,  is  divided  into  ten  periods  to  correspond  with 
school  months,  as  Suggestions  for  September,  on  fruits,  flowers, 
birds.  October  deals  with  seed  distribution,  weather,  skies, 
color,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  Its  sixty  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints,  poems  and  plays. 

The  Special  Days  contain  short  poems,  readings  and  recita- 
tions pertaining  to  days  we  celebrate,  from  Columbus  Day 
in  the  fall  to  June  vacation.  With  the  greatest  of  possibi.ities, 
it's  the  smallest  book.  Elaborate  entertainments  for  these 
days  have  never  been  saved  because  I  felt  that  for  these  the 
primary  teacher  has  not  the  time.  However,  connected  verses 
and  recitations  are  utilized. 

The  music  book  is  as  treasured  a  volume  as  the  set  contains. 
All  the  songs  have  been  selected  with  these  points  in  view  — 
beauty  of  music,  its  suitableness  to  age,  interesting  ideas. 
These  songs  are  grouped  as  far  as  possible  into  the  topics 
suitable  to  the  months,  and  are  indexed. 

The  morning  exercise  book  contains  all  the  material,  as 
quotations,  poems  to  be  memorized,  stories  on  all  ethical  sub- 
jects    This  as  may  be  presumed  is  the  largest  book  and  con- 


tains, in  addition  to  the  above  contents,  many  good  short 
stories  for  entertainment  and  reproduction. 

The  numberbook  is  main'y  on  methods  and  device '.  It  has 
proved  very  helpful  in  both  method  and  drill. 

The  book  on  geography  contains  all  the  material  on  foreign 
peoples  and  products  and  has  on  the  back  a  pocket,  in  which 
many  pictures  illustratmg  the  text  are  kept. 

The  game  book  is  small,  although  it  has,  in  addition  to  indoor 
and  outdoor  games,  a  few  good  finger  plays  and  physical  cul- 
ture work  and  marches.  Good  practical  games  are  hard  to 
find  and  only  a  few  of  those  I  have  kept  are  really  successful. 

Much  of  the  drawing  material  needs  to  be  exhibited,  so  this 
is  kept  in  a  portfolio  divided  into  five  compartments.  Black- 
board ideas  as  for  borders,  calendars  and  seasonable  board 
designs,  in  one  division,  cuttmg  work  in  another.  Construc- 
tion work  form  a  third.  Picture  Studies  for  the  children's 
drawing  lessons  a  fourth;  many  of  the  latter  are  mounted 
and  grouped  to  correspond  with  the  drawing  outline.  A  last 
division  contains  miscellaneous  studies,  many  to  be  used  in 
illustrating  lessons. 

All  really  good  pictures  are  mounted  on  cardboard  and  kept 
for  language,  picture  study,  or  made  into  friezes  to  be  changed 
every  few  weeks  as  season  or  work  demand.  These  have 
been  gathered  from  every  source,  the  monthly  magazines  con- 
tributing many  of  them. 

It  is  not  really  a  great  deal  of  t-  ouble  to  keep  the  work  in 
this  way,  several  magazines  being  cut  at  a  time,  and  always 
having  the  subject  matter  at  hand  compensates  many  times 
for  the  labor  it  involves. 

E.  Eaton 

The  Swallow 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  over  the  sea, 

Sim-loving  swallow,  for  summer  is  done. 
Come  again,  come  again,  come  back  to  me. 

Bringing  the  sxunmer  and  bringing  the  sun. 

When  you  come  hurrying  home  o'er  the  sea, 
Then  we  are  certain  that  winter  is  past; 

Cloudy  and  cold  though  your  pathway  may  be. 
Summer  and  sunshine  will  follow  you  fast. 

— Christina  G.  RossetU 
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Rosemary     II 

Billy  Sees  Double 
Alice  E.  Allen 

Summary  Rose  and  Mary  Dawson  are  little  twin  girls  who  live  on 
a  farm  away  from  everybody.  They  decide  to  go  to  school  in  the  vil- 
lage, three  miles  away,  and  earn  money  for  it.  Then  their  Father 
says  only  one  can  go.  As  they  look  exactly  alike,  they  work  out  a  plan. 
They  will  both  go  for  a  year,  turn  and  turn  about,  Rose  the  first  month, 
Mary  the  next,  and  in  school  both  will  be  Rosemary  Dawson.  They 
keep  their  plan  a  secret  from  everyone  except  their  old  housekeeper, 
Cynthy.     This  chapter  tells  Mary's  adventures  as  Rosemary  Dawson. 


H 


I,  Rosemary,  Rosemary  Da-awson!" 

A  long  shrill  call,  ha&  whistle,  half  shriek,  brought 

Mary  to  a  trembling  standstill. 

It  was  her  first  morning  as  Rosemary  Dawson. 

She  was  running  just  as  fast  as  she  could  down  the  hill  from 

Mr.  Brown's,  hoping  she  wouldn't  meet  anyone.     She  knew 

the  dreadful  whistle  behind  her  belonged  to  Billy. 

Rose  had  spent  all  their  spare  time  for  a  week  drilling 
Mary  in  her  part  as  Rosemary.  Her  last  words  that  morn- 
ing had  been: 

"Whatever  you  do,  Mary,  don't  let  Billy  Brown  know  that 
you're  afraid  of  him.     If  you  do,  you'll  be  sorry!" 

These  words  made  Mary  more  than  ever  afraid  of  Billy. 
When  he  overtook  her,  she  didn't  even  look  at  him.  Mary 
couldn't  be  quite  sure  that  everyone  wouldn't  know  she 
wasn't  Rose.  She  didn't /ee/  a  bit  like  her.  How  could  she 
look  like  her?  Besides,  Billy  was  a  boy.  And  if  there 
was  anything  in  this  big  new  school  world  of  which  Mary 
was  afraid  it  was  boys. 

"In  a  hurry,  aren't  you,  Rosemary  Da-awson?"  Billy 
was  saying.  "I've  got  some  news  for  you.  Hallowe'en's 
coming." 

The  last  three  words  Billy  shrilled  into  Mary's  right  ear 
in  a  creepy  whisper. 

"'Tisn't  till  the  very  last  day  of  October,"  said  Mary. 
"She  tried  to  speak  exactly  like  Rose.  She  knew  she  didn't 
by  the  way  Billy  stared  at  her.  "That's  four  weeks  and  one 
day  of!." 

"Huh,  that  isn't  long,"  said  Billy,  "Not  when  you've 
got  to  get  ready  for  it.  Such  things  as  the  M.  S.  will  think 
up,  you  never  heard  of.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you 
want  to  join  or  don't  vou?" 

"The M.S.?"   said  Mary. 

"Yep,"  said  Billy,    "the  Mysterious  Seven.     We  de- 
ided  on  the  name  Saturday.     Polly  and  Norah  and  Laura 
jre  in  it  and  you  can  be,  if  you  want  to.     There'll  be  one 
more  girl  than  boy,  but  I'll  do  for  two."     Billy  grinned. 

"  Oh  deary-dear,  no  I "  cried  Mary.  "I'd  much  rather  not 
—  please." 

"Just  as  you  like,  of  course,"  said  Billy  loftily.  "We're 
still  the  M.  S.,  'cause  S  means  Six  as  well  as  Seven.  Asked 
you  'cause  you  said  you  wanted  to  be  in  all  the  fun  going." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  in  any  Mysterious  Seven,"  said 
Mary. 


Just  here,  Mary  and  Billy  turned  the  comer,  and  were  run 
into  by  Billy's  grandfather.  He  was  puffing  along  like  a 
tug-boat  on  dry  land. 

"Well,  bless  my  stars,  here  you  are,  Billy!"  he  said.  "I 
was  just  looking  you  up.  But  if  Rosemary  Dawson's  got 
you  in  tow,  I  guess  you're  on  the  road  to  an  education,  all 
right." 

Mr.  Brown  smiled  at  Mary.  But  his  eyes  seemed  to  look 
right  through  her.  And  his  eyebrows  were  so  bushy  and  his 
voice  was  so  big  and  gruff,  that  Mary  was  almost  as  afraid 
of  him  as  she  was  of  Billy.  She  was  glad  when  he  had  gone 
on  his  way  and  BiUy  had  run  shrieking  off  with  some  teys. 
But  she  had  scarcely  gone  ten  steps  alone,  when  she  was 
pounced  upon  by  three  little  girls,  who  dragged  her  along, 
all  talking  and  laughing  together. 

Mary  knew  them  at  once.  The  ped-headed  one,  whose 
words  were  so  mixed  up  with  giggles  you  couldn't  be  sure 
what  she  said,  was  Norah  Perry.  The  black-eyed  roly-poly 
was  Polly  Ames  —  Polly  Question  Point,  everyone  called  her. 
The  tall,  fair  one,  whose  hair  was  fluffed  about  her  face  and 
tied  with  pretty  blue  ribbons, Was  Laura  Lee. 

There  was  such  a  hubbub  of  talk,  which  sounded  like 
Queen  Ferdinand  and  King  Isabella  and  Columbus  discover- 
ing Spain  and  Indians  aboard  the  Pinia,  that  Mary  wasn't 
sure  of  anything  until  she  found  herself  in  the  school-room  — 
the  center  of  a  group  of  excited  boys  and  girls  about  Miss 
Bonnie's  desk. 

"We've  brought  her,"  cried  Polly  Question  Point.  "And 
we've  told  her  all  about  it  —  and  she'll  be  Queen  Isabella." 

"Will  you,  Rosemary?"   said  Miss  Bonnie  eagerly. 

"Say  yes,  Rosemary,  quick,"  cried  Norah. 

"Why,  I  love  to  act  things,"  said  Mary,  For  an  instant 
she  forgot  all  •  about  Rosemary  Dawson.  Do  you  really 
mean  me  — or  Rose?"  Mary  caught  her  breath.  Nobody 
here  knew  there  was  a  Rose. 

"Rose?"  said  Laura.  "Rose  isn't  in  our  grade  at  all  — 
she's  upstairs." 

"We're  going  to  give  this  little  Columbus  Play  all  by  our- 
selves," said  Miss  Bonnie. 

"I've  always  wished  I  could  have  helped  Colunfibus  dis- 
cover America,"  cried  Mary  that  night  when  she  told  Cynthy 
and  Rose  all  about  everything.  "It  will  be  just  splendid  ^o 
hand  him  my  jewels  and  say,  *Tak,e  these — buy  ships  — 
and  sail  across  the  unknown  waters.'  And  Billy's  going  to 
be  King  Ferdinand.  His  grandfather  is  so  pleased  — Billy 
never  would  take  part  in  anything  before.  Harold  is  Colum- 
bus arid  Tom  and  Paul  are  Indians  on  the  shore.  Polly 
and  Laura  and  Norah  are  court  ladies.  I've  got  to  wear  a 
train  —  " 

"There's  a  red  dress  upstairs  in  your  mother's  trunk," 
said  Cynthy,  "with  a  long  train." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  Mary.  "You'll  help  fit  it  to  me, 
won't  you,  Cynthy?  Then  I  won't  have  to  wear  a  red 
table-cloth  train.  And  the  yellow  beads  of  Mother's  and  the 
pin  with  the  shiny  green  stone  and  the  red  ring  will  be  lovely 
jewels."  ^^ 
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**I*d  be  scared  stiff  to  do  anything  like  that,"  said  Rose. 
"And  you're  the  bashful  one  of  us,  Mary." 

"It's  when  I'm  myself  that  I'm  bashful,"  said  Mary 
slowly.  "When  I'm  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  I  forget  all 
about  Mary  Dawson." 

"But  you'll  be  sorry  as  sorry  you  didn't  join  the  M.  S.," 
said  Rose.  "It's  going  to  be  a  be-you-ti-ful  club.  Billy  '11 
think  Rosemary  is  a  'fraid  cat." 

Both  twins  had  already  grown  to  think  of  Rosemary  Daw- 
son almost  as  a  third  person. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Mary.  "I  can't  play  tricks  on 
people  —  you  know  I  can't,  Rosie." 

"Maybe  you  can't,"said  Rose,"  "bu  something'll  happen, 
you'll  see,  Mary  Contrary  Dawson." 

Under  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  the  flag  of  proud  old 
Spain,  the  little  Columbus  play  went  off  beautifully.  Queen 
Isabella  was  so  sweet  and  gracious  with  her  jewels  that  the 
part  had  to  be  repeated  several  times.  Billy's  grandmother 
had  made  him  a  long  cloak  of  red  flannel,  trimmed  with 
black  and  white  fur.  And  he  made  a  fine  King  Ferdinand 
if  be  did  step  on  Queen  Isabella's  train. 

Afterward,  when  Mary  thought  of  Rosemary's  first  month 
in  school,  she  always  saw  the  hill-road,  red-gold  in  the  morn- 
ing when  she  and  Old  Fan  went  slowly  down  it;  gold-red,  in 
the  afternoon  when  they  came  swiftly  back.  But  the  last 
afternoon  of  all,  there  was  no  long  leafy  avenue  leading 
toward  the  sun  —  only  a  gray  blur  of  rain,  across  which  tree- 
tops  twisted  and  clouds  scudded. 

Cuddled  down  close  to  the  blazing  fire  that  evening,  Mary 
read  in  her  history  book.  From  the  kitchen  came  the  sound 
of  muffled  snapping  and  popping.  Suddenly  Rose  burst  in. 
With  her  came  the  tempting  odor  of  hot  pop-corn. 

"I'm  going  to  take  Father's  lantern,"  she  cried,  "and  go 
into  the  orchard  after  come  apples  to  roast.  You  take  a 
candle,  Mary,  and  get  some  butternuts.  Guess  Rosemary 
Dawson  can  have  a  Hallowe'en  even  if  she  isn't  an  M.  S." 

Mary  climbed  the  steep  attic  stairs.  She  filled  the  basin 
with  nuts.  Then  she  crossed  to  the  window  to  see  if  Rose 
was  in  sight.  A  big  wavering  circle  of  light  showed  where 
the  old  lantern  hung  in  a  tree.  And  a  rustling  of  boughs 
and  thudding  of  apples  told  that  Rose  was  busy.  Mary  was 
just  about  to  call  out  to  her,  when  down  in  the  yard  she  saw 
something  white. 

Into  the  square  of  light  made  by  the  kitchen  window, came 
three  figures.  Two  were  Indians,  feathers,  war-paint,  and 
all.  The  third  trailed  a  long  red  cloak,  trimmed  with  fur. 
Each  carried  a  sheet.  But  just  what  boys  and  sheets  were 
going  to  do,  Mary  never  knew.  For  in  her  anxiety  to  find 
out,  she  leaned  forward.  Her  foot  hit  the  basin,  it  tipped, 
she  grabbed  for  it,  sent  it  flying,  and,  with  a  clatter  of  nuts, 
it  fell  straight  down  and  rested,  bottom-side  up,  on  the 
surprised  head  of  King  Ferdinand  himself.  He  clapped 
his  hands  to  his  head,  looked  up,  and  his  crown  fell  with  a 
ringing  crash  on  the  stones  of  the  driveway. 

But  instead  of  doing  any  of  the  things  Billy  would  be  ex- 
pected to  do,  he  took  to  his  heels.  And  with  one  startled  look 
upward,  the  Indians  followed.  Falling  and  getting  up  again, 
screaming  and  scrambling,  their  sheets  flapping  about  them 
like  great  white  wings,  all  three  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

"Billy  looked  scared,"  said  Mary,  looking  scared  herself 
at  the  very  thought,  when  she  told  Rose  all  about  it  in  the 
kitchen. 

But  Rose  had  fallen  on  the  old  lounge  and  was  screaming 
with  laughter. 

"  Oh  Mary,  Mary  I"  she  cried  when  she  could  speak.  "They 
came  to  play  a  joke  on  Rosemary  Dawson,  of  course,  and 
when  they  came  by  the  orchard  they  saw  her  (that  was  me) 
up  in  a  tree  in  a  circle  of  light.     That  didn't  frighten  them 
any,  and  they  came  on,  just  as  still,  and  they  they  saw  her  all 
over  again  up  in  the  window  (that  was  you).     Don't  you  see  ? 
They  saw  two  Rosemaries — and  they  think  they  saw  double 
—  or  spooks  —  or  witches  —  or  something.     Oh  Mary,  why 
don't  you  laugh?" 
Mary  laughed  —  a  waver\'  little  laugh. 
"To  think  of  Billy's  being  afraid  of  mer  she  said. 
{To  be  continued) 


The  Wind  and  the  Leaves 

Sara  Ware  Bassett 

Once  upon  a  time  there  stood  overlooking  the  highway  of  a 
town,  a  beautiful  maple  tree.  For  years  and  years  it  had 
grown  stronger  and  larger,  imtil  its  branches  spread  so 
wide  that  they  shaded  the  whole  street  of  the  village.  All 
those  who  passed  beneath  it,  loved  it.  Every  spring  they 
watched  its  buds  swell  from  tiny  coral  tips  into  smaU 
green  leaves.  And  then  they  watched  those  tiny  green 
leaves  grow  and  grow  into  larger  ones. 

Surely  the  tree  should  have  been  happy  with  so  much  love 
about  it.    But  the  tree  was  not  happy! 

"What  is  the  use  of  standing  here  all  the  time?"  com- 
plained the  leaves.  "We  can  only  look  down  and  watch  the 
people  —  we  liever  can  move  from  this  one  spot.  Everyone 
beneath  us  can  come  and  go.  Children  hurry  to  school, 
and  even  the  dogs  and  birds  can  travel  whither  they  wiU. 
Yet  here  we  must  stay  all  the  time,  and  never  go  anywhere 
into  the  great  world." 

The  wind  chanced  to  be  rushing  by,  just  as  the  leaves  were 
talking,  and  he  heard  them. 

"  Why,  little  leaves,"  said  he,  "how  foolish  you  are !  Think 
how  many  people  need  you.  Your  work  is  to  cling  to  the 
tree,  and  all  through  the  sunmier  give  shade  and  fresh  breezes 
to  those  who  pass.  You  mu3t  be  patient  and  content  to 
make  others  happy.  Some  time,  when  the  days  are  cooler, 
and  you  are  no  longer  needed,  then  you  shall  have  beautiful 
dresses,  and  I  myself  will  come  and  take  you  far  away  with 
me,  to  see  the  world." 

Then  the  leaves  were  very  happy,  and  through  the  simmier 
they  clung  tighdy  and  patiently  to  the  tree,  giving  shade  to  the 
passerby  each  hot  day,  and  fanning  everyone  with  gentle 
breezes.  And  as  they  grew  larger  and  larger,  they  became 
so  happy  thinking  of  others  that  they  almost  forgot  the  wind, 
and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  them,  \mtil  one  morning 
they  awoke  to  find  that  summer  was  gone. 

People  were  hurrying  along  to  keep  warm,  and  they  no 
longer  needed  either  the  shade  or  the  breezes  from  the  tree. 

Then  the  leaves  remembered  the  wind,  and  as  they  looked 
at  each  other  in  surprise,  they  found  that  a  strange  thing  had 
happened  —  their  green  dresses  were  beginning  to  turn  to 
gold  and  scarlet!  Every  day  these  dresses  became  brighter 
and  brighter  in  color,  and  the  leaves  cried  with  delight: 
"Now  we  have  done  our  work,  and  our  gowns  are  very 
beautiful  —  just  as  the  wind  said  they  would  be.  Surely  he 
will  not  now  forget  his  promise,  but  will  come  to  take  us  upon 
our  journey  into  the  great,  wonderful  world!" 

And  sure  enough,  one  day  the  wind  did  come,  with  a  mighty 
whirl,  and  rustle,  and  noise.  The  leaves  heard  him  while 
he  was  yet  far  off.  He  called:  "Now  I  am  ready  to  take 
you  with  me,  dear  little  leaves.  Let  go  your  hold  upon  the 
tree,  and  fly!" 

And  the  leaves  did  as  the  wind  told  them,  and  loosened 
their  hold  on  the  tree. 

Then  the  wind  caught  them  up  and  taught  them  a  beautiful 
rustling  song,  as  they  travelled  with  him  far  off  into  the  great 
world.  

The  Little  Preacher 

Mary  Ellerton 

DORIS  was  crying,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
There  she  sat  in  her  little  rocking  chair,  looking  dole- 
fully towards  the  darkened  window.  A  beautiful 
doll  lay  on  the  bed  beside  her,  two  new  books  lay 
untouched  on  the  table,  and  a  pretty  new  dress  hung  over 
the  back  of  a  chair.  But  Doris  did  not  glance  at  them,  she 
just  rocked  back  and  forth  and  "counted  her  miseries," 
as  she  said,  when  Auntie  Helen  came  in. 

"  Better  count  your  blessmgs,  dear,"  said  Auntie,  cheerfully. 
"  Yes,  I  know.  Auntie,  but  —  but "  —  Doris  swallowed  hard 
to  keep  back  the  tears. 
Auntie  bent  and  smoothed  the  rumpled  hair  and  said  nothing. 
"It's  bad  enough  to  have  a  birthday  with  mother  away,"Tp> 
said  Doris,  when  she  could  find  her  voice,  "but  to  have  thel^^ 
measles,  and  to  have  to  stay  in  a  darkened  room  and  not  have 
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anyone  to  play  with,  why,  it's  just — just  —  a 
misery,  Auntie!'* 

Auntie  still  said  nothing.  She  was  think- 
ing vety  hard.  Presently  she  rose  quietly  and 
left  the  room. 

Doris  waited  in  vain  for  her  return. 
Finally,  tired  out,  she  rested  her  hot  fore- 
head against  the  cool  pillow  beside  her,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

When  she  awoke  the  room  was  quite  dark. 
Doris  raised  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

"Cheer-up!''  said  a  shrill  little  voice  near 
at  hand. 

Doris  was  startled. 

**Who  spoke?"  she  said. 

"Cheer-up!"  said  the  voice  again. 

Doris  looked  around  the  room.  The  only 
unfamiliar  object  she  could  see  was  a  queer 
bulky  something  upon  the  window-sill.  Curi- 
ous to  see  what  it  was,  she  stepped  towards 
the  window,  but  just  at  that  minute  Auntie 
Helen  appeared  in  the  doorway  with  Doris's 
supper. 

"So  you  have  found  your  little  preacher, 
have  you?"  she  said. 

"A  litde  preacher!"  said  Doris,  blankly. 
"Is  that  what  it  is? 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Auntie.  "Now  just  eat 
your  supper  and  listen  to  him.  To-morrow 
you  shall  see  him." 

Doris  obeyed  wonderingly. 

As  the  light  failed  in  the  sky,  the  preacher's 
voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  finally 
ceased  altogether.  Doris  went  to  bed  still 
wondering  who  the  little  preacher  could  be. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  thing  she  heard 
was  —  "  Cheer-up  I    Cheer-up ! " 

Doris  turned  on  her  elbow.  On  a  low 
stand  by  her  bedside  stood  a  flower  pot 
covered  with  a  glass  globe.  A  small  tuft  of 
grass  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  growing  in 
the  pot. 

"  Cheer-upl  Cheer-upl"  came  from  under 
the  globe. 

Could  the  tuft  of  grass  be  speaking? 

Doris  stared,  speechless  with  surprise.  She 
was  still  staring  when  Auntie  came  in. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your  little  preacher?"  she 
asked,  smiling. 

"Why,  Auntie,  I  can't  see  any  little  preacher,"  said  Doris, 
"I  can  just  hear  him!" 

"Well,  well!"  laughed  Auntie.  "After  breakfast,  if  the 
doctor  says  we  may,  you  shall  see  the  little  preacher. 

When  the  doctor  came,  he  pushed  back  the  curtains  himself. 

Doris  skipped  across  the  room  at  once  to  look  for  the  little 
preacher.  There  among  the  blades  of  grass,  was  something 
that  looked  like  a  big,  black  beetle.  As  Doris  watched  the 
strange  little  creature,  he  rubbed  one  wing  against  the  other. 

"Cheer-up!  Cheer-up!"  was  what  Doris  heard. 

"Oh,  Auntie!"  she  cried.  "He  talks  with  his  wings! 
What  is  he?" 

"He  is  a  cricket,  dear,"  replied  Auntie,  smiling. 

The  doctor  smiled  too,  then  he  fumbled  in  his  black  bag, 
and  brought  forth  a  queer  little  glass  with  one  eye  and  three 
legs.  "Look  through  this,"  he  said  to  Doris.  "Then  you  will 
see  how  his  wings  talk." 

Doris  peered  tibrough  the  glass. 

"Oh,  oh!"  she  cried.  "There  is  a  little  file  on  one  wing 
and  a  little  scraper  on  the  other!    Isn't  he  funny!" 

When  the  doctor  was  gone,  Auntie  Helen  placed  the 
cricket's  house  upon  the  window-sill  in  the  sunshine.  Then 
the  little  preacher  grew  quite  talkative. 

Doris  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  him  that  she  did  not 
hear  the  front  door  open.  The  first  thing  she  heard  was  a 
familiar  step  in  the  hallway.     Doris  flew  across  the  room. 

"Cheer-up!     Cheer-up!"  sang  the  little  preacher. 

But  there  was  no  further  need  of  his  good  advice,  for  Doris 
was  in  her  mother's  arms. 


A  story  Picture 

Hallowe'en  Number  Story 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

(Combinations  to  36) 

HELEN,  Mary,  Norma,  Marion,  Nina,  Jessie,  Ned 
and  George  were  to  celebrate  Hallowe'en  with 
Cousin  Grace,  who  was  just  Jessie's  age.  There 
was  a  bright  moon  and  the  ride  to  Grace's  home 
was  great  fun.  As  they  went  into  the  house,  each  one  was 
given  a  long  cane  with  a  sharp  pin  fastened  into  the  end 
of  it.  They  were  then  led  to  a  tub,  half  filled  with  water, 
on  which  twenty-seven  rosy  apples  floated.  They  took  turns 
spearing  apples  with  the  pin  pointed  canes. 

Nina  speared  four,  and  Ned  speared  one  less  than  Nina. 
How  many  did  they  get  both  together?    Ans,     7  apples. 
How  many  were  then  left?    Ans,     20  apples. 
Mary  speared  ^  of  these.     How  many  did  Mary  get? 
Ans.    4  apples. 

How  many  were  then  left?    Ans,     16  apples. 

Jessie  got  \  of  these.     How  many  did  she  get?     Ans. 

4  apples. 

How  many  were  now  left  in  the  tub?    Ans,     12  apples. 
Marion  got  J  of  these.     How  many  did  she  get?     Ans. 
3  apples. 
How  many  were  now  left  in  the  tub?    Ans.    6  apples. 
Grace  speared  ^  of  these.     How  many  did  she  get?    Ans. 

5  apples.  ■  _ 

How  many  were  left?    Ans,     ^  applei      r^/^Qlp 
Twenty  lighted  candles  were  then  setniNa  ToJn  on^the 
table.     The  children  were  to  take  turns  being  blindfolded. 
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They  were  turned  around  three  times  and  then  were  to  blow 
out  as  many  of  the  candles  as  possible  in  three  trials. 

Mary  blew  out  i  of  them.  How  many  candles  did  she 
blow  out?    Ans.    5  candles. 

These  were  lighted  again,  and  Nina  blew  out  \  of  them. 
How  many  candles  did  Nina  blow  out?    Ans,     10  candles. 

Jessie  now  took  her  turn  and  blew  out  \  of  them.  How 
many  did  Jessie  blow  out  ?    Ans,    8  candles. 

George  blew  out  J  of  them.  How  many  did  he  blow  out  ? 
Ans.     15  candles. 

Ned  blew  out  \  of  them.  How  many  did  he  blow  out? 
Ans.     12  candles. 

Norma  Succeeded  in  blowing  out  only  ^  of  them.  How 
many  did  she  blow  out?    Ans.    4  candles. 

Helen  blew  out  twice  as  many  as  Norma.  How  many  did 
Helen  blow  out?    Ans.    8  candles. 

Marion  blew  out  as  many  as  Helen  and  Norma  together. 
How  many  did  Marion  blow  out?    Ans.     12  candles. 

Grace  then  tdd  them  there  were  27  "witch  brooms"  hidden 
about  the  room.  These  were  tiny  brooms  with  six-inch 
lead  pencils  for  handles.  They  were  to  see  which  one  could 
find  the  largest  number  of  them  in  ten  minutes. 

Helen  foimd  \  of  them.  How  many  brooms  did  she 
find?  Ans.  3  brooms.  How  many  were  then  left?  Ans. 
24  brooms. 

How  many  dozen  were  left?    Ans.    2  dozen. 

Norma  foimd  \  of  24.  How  many  did  she  find?  Ans. 
3  brooms. 

Mary  found  \  of  two  dozen.  How  many  did  she  find? 
Ans.    4  brooms. 

Since  Helen,  Norma  and  Mary  found  10  brooms  all  to- 
gether, how  many  of  the  27  were  then  left  ?    Ans.     17  brooms. 

Ned  found  a  half  dozen.  How  many  did  he  find?  Ans. 
6  brooms. 

How  many  were  left  ?    Ans.     11  brooms. 


George  was  so  busy  playing  jokes  on  the  other  children 
that  he  found  only  one.  How  many  were  then  left?  Ans. 
10  brooms. 

Marion  found  i  of  the  10  remaining.  Hc^v  many  did  she 
find?     Ans.     5  brooms. 

Jessie  found  the  remainder.  How  many  did  she  find? 
Ans.     5  brooms. 

But  the  lunch  was  the  most  fun! 

In  the  dining  room  there  were  paper  blackbirds  on  the 
walls,  swinging  from  the  lights  and  pinned  to  the  curtains. 

There  were  nine  candlesticks,  and  on  each  of  the  candle- 
shades  were  4  bats.     How  many  bats  in  all  ?    Ans.    36  bats. 

How  many  dozen  bats  in  aU?    Ans.    3  dozen. 

At  each  plate  was  a  place  card,  bearing  a  child's  name. 
On  each  one  of  the  nine  cards  were  pictures  of  two  black 
cats  and  one  black  bat.  How  many  pictured  cats  in  all? 
Ans.     18  cats. 

How  many  pictured  bats?    Ans.    9  bats. 

Beside  each  plate  was  a  witch's  ketde  made  of  black  paper, 
and  hung  on  three  sticks  of  colored  candy.  These  were 
tied  together  at  the  top,  and  spread  apart  at  the  bottom. 
How  many  kettles  were  there  in  all?    Ans.    9  kettles. 

How  many  sticks  of  candy  in  all  ?    Ans.    27  sticks. 

There  were  one  and  one  half  dozen  cookies  cut  in  the  shape 
of  cats  and  frosted  with  chocolate.  How  many  cookies  were 
there?    Ans.     18  cookies. 

How  many  for  each  child?    Ans.     2  cookies. 

There  were  three  chocolate  owls  for  each  of  the  9  children. 
How  many  were  there  in  all?    Ans.     27  owls. 

There  were  three  dozen  sandwiches  of  different  kinds. 
How  many  sandwiches  in  all  ?    A  ns.    36  sandwiches. 

How  many  for  each  of  the  9  children  ?    Ans.    4  sandwiches. 

Then  there  were  cakes  and  candies  and  fruit,  and  after 
lunch  more  games.  ♦ 

Was  not  that  a  nice  Hallowe'en  Party? 


N.  B.  H. 


Little  Jack    Pumpkin-Face 


Nina  B.  Haetford 
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1.  Lit  •  tie  Jack  Pump-kin -Face  grew  on      a    vine,     Lit  -  tie    Jack  Pump-kin- Face    tho*t    it     was    fine; 

2.  He  has  two  shin  -  ing  eyes,   one  shin  -ing  nose ;     In  •  side    his  pump-  kin  head    can  -  die  -  light  glows ; 
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First  he  was  small  and  green,Then  big  and  yel  -  low,      Lit  -  tie  Jack  Pump-kin -Face  is      a  queer  fel  -low. 
See  how  he  winks  and  blinks,See  how  he  grins,        Whenjack-o'  -  Ian- terns  come  great  fun  be- eins. 
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October  Questions 

"O,  where  are  you  going?"   the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  bird  on  Uie  branch  of  the  tree. 

**I  am  going  to  fly  to  the  South,  by  and  by, 
Where  the  winter  is  summer,  you  see.'* 


"O,  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 

To  the  squirrel  so  nimble  and  shy. 
"When  it's  late  in  the  fall,  I'll  roll  up  like  a  ball. 

In  our  hollow  tree  home  that's  nearby." 

"©,  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  fish  in  the  ponds  and  the  streams. 
©,  it's  warm  and  quite  nice,  deep  down  under  the  ice, 
And  not  half  so  dark  as  it  seems." 


"  O,  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  caterpillar  on  the  ground. 
I  expect  very  soon  I  shall  spin  a  cocoon, 
And  in  it  I  lie  snugly  wound." 

"  O,  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 

To  the  wild  hare  whose  fur  coat  was  gray.     ^^  T 

"When  the  winter  winds  blow,  I  turn  white  like  the  snow/V  l\^ 
,  But  think  in  my  burrow  I'll  stay." —  Mary  Bailey     ^ 
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Tom  the  Chimney  Sweep 

(Adapted  and  dramatized  from  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies," 
by  Caroline  Hagar,  F'iichburg  Normal  School.) 

(All  book  rights  reserved) 


Tom 
My  Lady 
Nurse 
Irishwoman 
Ellen 


Characters 

Old  Dame 

Maid 

Grimes 

Keeper 

Sir  John  Harthover 

Scene  I 


Groom 

School  Children 

Tom  (as  a  Water  Baby) 

Water  Fairies 

Servants 


(Yard  in  jront  oj  Grimes'  home.  Enter  Tom  turning 
somersaults^  hand  springs  and  whooping  as  he  does  so.  Then 
he  hears  a  noise  of  someone  coming  and  hides  behind  a  packing 
box.  Enter  groom  from  Sir  John  Harthover's,  Tom  hidden 
by  the  box  makes  faces ^  waves  his  hands ^  while  groom  does  not 
see  him.) 

Groam  (looking  all  around)  Halloo!  Halloo!  Halloo! 
I  say.  Does  Grimes  the  chimney  sweep  live  here?  (He 
catches  sight  of  Tom  who  when  he  is  discovered  comes  out  from 
behind  the  box)  Boy,  can  you  tell  me  where  Grimes  the 
chimney  sweep  lives? 

Tom    What  do  you  want  of  old  Grimes? 

Groom  To  sweep  chimneys  of  course.  Why  else  should  I 
want  him  ? 

Tom    He's  my  master.    Where  are  the  chimneys  ? 

Groom  Sir  Jonn  Harthover  wants  him  to  come  up  and 
sweep  oi»i  the  chimneys  early  in  the  morning.  Our  old  sweep 
is  sick. 

Tom     Well,  sir,  Til  tell  him. 

Groom    Be  sure  you  don't  forget. 

Tom  I'll  not  itorget.  (Groom  goes  off  while  Tom  continues 
to  amuse  himself)  (Enter  Grimes  unperceived.  He  catches 
hold  of  Tom  and  cuffs  him.) 

Tom  (struggling  to  release  himself)     Oh,  let  me  goJ 

Grimes  {as  Tom  gets  away  from  him)  So  that's  how  you 
tend  to  things  wh ile  I  am  gone,  is  it  ?  (He  seats  himself  scowl- 
ing on  a  box  and  begins  to  whittle.) 

Tom    A  groom  was  just  here.  Master. 

Grimes    A  groom?    From  where? 
'      Tom    From  Sir  John  Harthover's.     He  wants  us  to  come 
and  sweep  out  his  chimneys  early  in  the  morning. 

Grimes  Where  is  the  old  sweep?  Took  up  for  snaring 
rabbits  1*11  be  bound. 

Tom    No,  he  is  sick. 

Grimes  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  His 
loss  's  my  gain.  A  pound  I'll  get  for  this  work.  Til  buy  me 
Jim's  ferrets. 

Tom  Sir  John  lives  in  the  country-.  I've  never  seen  the 
roimtry. 

Grimes  Nor  won't  now  unless  you  stir  yourself.  Step 
lively,  boy,  if  you  know  what's  good  for  you.  Get  out  and 
clean  the  brushes,  you  lazy  imp. 

Tom  (going  over  to  the  brushes)     I  do  all  the  work. 

Grimes  What  else  do  I  have  you  for?  You  have  to  earn 
your  keep! 

Tom  (taking  brushes  and  cleaning  them)  What  kind  of  a 
place  is  Sir  John's? 

Grimes  Oh,  a  fine  great  place  it  is.  He  has  miles  of 
land  and  a  river  and  woods  and  he  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Tom    Is  that  where  the  rabbits 

Grimes    You  shut  up. 

Tom  (after  a  pause  during  which  he  is  working)  I  was  only 
going  to  ask  if  the  rabbits  you  brought  home  came  from 

Grimes  (springing  up  and  starting  after  Tom^  What  did  I 
tell  you  ?     (They  both  run  off  the  stage.) 

Scene  II 

(A  country  lane.  At  one  end  a  gate  and  fence.  Wild 
flowers  are  blooming  along  the  hedge.  Paper  flowers  may  be 
used.  Grimes  comes  in  followed  by  Tom,  who  is  carrying  the 
brushes  and  walking  as  if  tired.) 

Grimes  Come,  step  along  lively,  young  one.  Don't  dawdle 
behind  there. 


Tom  How  much  farther  is  it?  We've  been  walking  over 
three  hours  now.    These  brushes  are  heavy  too. 

Grimes    It's  not  much  farther  on.     Hurry  up! 

(Irishwoman  comes  up  and  walks  behind  Grimes.) 

Grimes  Good  day  to  you,  lassie.  Will  you  step  along 
with  me? 

Irishwoman     No,  thank  you.    I'll  walk  with  this  little  lad. 

Grimes  (gruffly)  Suit  yourself.  (He  walks  off  stage,  while 
woman  walks  and  talks  to  Tom.) 

Woman    Where  do  you  live,  boy  ? 

Tom    I  have  no  father  or  mother;  I  live  with  old  Grimes. 


I  a  his  bound  boy.  I  sweep  chimneys  for  him.  He  is  the 
only  one  I  have  in  all  the  world. 

Woman    Is  he  kind  to  you  ? 

Tom  No,  he  kicks  me  and  cuffs  me  and  does  not  give 
me  half  enough  to  eat. 

Woman  (half  to  herself)    Poor  little  lad! 

Tom    Where  do  you  live  ? 

Woman    I  live  by  the  "sea. 

Tom    The  sea!    What  is  that? 

Woman    Have  you  ever  seen  a  river? 

Tom    Yes. 

Woman  The  sea  is  larger  than  many,  many  rivers  put  to- 
gether, and  it  has  great  waves  that  come  rolling  in  and  dash 
over  the  rocks  and  sand.  Sometimes  in  summer  it  lies  still 
for  little  lads  and  lassies  to  bathe  and  play  in  it. 

Tom    I  wish  I  might  see  it. 

Woman    Perhaps  you  may  some  time. 

Tom  (looking  around)  How  grand  it  is  here  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Woman     Did  you  never  see  the  country  before? 

Tom    No,  never. 

Wofnan  Why  don't  you  pick  some  of  the  flowers?  I 
see  you  looking  at  them. 

Tom     Won't  the  people  they  belong  to  care  ? 

Woman  They  don't  belong  to  anyone.  They  are  wild 
flowers. 

Tom    Wild  flowers?    What's  that? 

Woman  Nobody  plants  them.  They  come  up  themselves, 
and  anyone  can  pick  them.  (Woman  and  Tom  pick  flaivers 
and  Grimes  comes  back  looking  angry.) 

Grimes  Come  along.  What  do  you  mean  by  stopping 
like  this?     (Tom  drops  flowers  and  flicks  up  brushes.) 

Woman  It's  my  fault,  master.  He  stopped  to  help  me 
pick  some  flowers.  ^^ 
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Grimes  He'd  better  come  along  if  he  knows  what's  good 
for  him.  I  told  him  before  to  let  the  weeds  alone.  Ho !  there's 
the  spring  I  was  looking  for.  {He  goes  to  one  side  and  pre- 
tends to  wash.     Tom  watches  him  in  amazement.) 

Tom    I  never  saw  you  do  that  before,  Master. 

Grimes  Nor  will  again  most  likely.  Twant  for  cleanli- 
ness I  did  it,  but  for  coolness. 

Tom  (wistfully)    I  wish  I  might  go  and  dip  my  head  in. 

Grimes  You  come  along.  What  do  you  want  with  wash- 
ing yourself?  You've  wasted  enough  time  already.  (He 
rushes  upon  Tom  and  tries  to  cuff  him  while  Tom  tries  to  dodge 
his  blows,) 

Irishwoman  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  Thomas 
Grimes? 

Grimes  (looking  up  startled)    No,  nor  never  was  yet,  woman ! 

Irishwoman    You  ought  to  be! 

Grimes  (letting  go  of  Tom  and  stepping  threateningly  in  front 
of  woman)    What  do  you  know  about  me  ? 

Irishwoman  I  know  about  you.  I  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  woods  on  St.  Martin's  night.    I  was  there. 

Grimes  (coming  closer  and  gazing  at  the  woman)    You  were  ? 

Woman    Yes,  I  was  there. 

Grimes    You  are  no  Irishwoman. 

Irishwoman  Never  mind  who  I  am.  I  saw  what  I  saw, 
and  if  you  strike  that  boy  again  I  can  tell  what  I  know. 
(Grimes  steps  back,) 

Irishwoman  Stop!  I  have  one  word  more  for  you  both. 
You  will  both  see  me  again  before  all  is  over.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  dean,  clean  they  will  be,  and  those  who  wish  to  be 
foul,  foul  they  will  be.  Remember.  (She  turns  away  and 
goes  through  the  gate  in  the  hedge,) 

Grimes  You  come  back.  (He  rushes  to  the  hedge  and 
opens  the  gate.  Looks  all  around  and  then  comes  back  to  Tom 
looking  frightened,)  Shehasgone.  Whocanshebe?  Come 
on,  boy.     Come  away.     (They  go  out.) 

Scene  III 

(Same  as  before  with  hedge  and  gate  put  nearer  front  of  stage 
for  lodge  keeper^ s  gate.) 

(Enter  Grimes  and  Tom.) 

Grimes  Here  we  are  at  the  lodge  keeper's  gate.  Glad 
I  am  for  I  am  tired.  (He  raps  and  lodge  keeper  comes  to  the 
gate.) 

Lodge  keeper    I  w as  told  to  expect  you . 

Tom  (who  has  been  gazing  around  with  a  puzzled  air)  What 
is  that  noise  ? 

Lodge  keeper    Those  are  bees. 

Tom    And  what  are  bees,  sir? 

Lodge  keeper    They  make  honey. 

Grimes    Stop  your  noise. 

Lodge  keeper  Let  the  boy  alone.  He's  a  polite  young 
lad  now,  but  won't  be  long  if  he  stays  with  you. 

Grimes  (laughing)    Huh!     (They  go  inside  of  gate,  first 
the  keeper,  then  Grimes,  last  Tom,  who  tries  to 
walk  like  Grimes  behind  his  back.) 

Scene  IV 

(A  fireplace  in  a  child's  room  —  Little  girl 
asleep  {Ellen)  in  bed,  A  washstand  is  near  the 
firefdace  with  clean  towels,  soap,  etc.  A  mirror 
is  in  the  room.  Also  a  picture  of  Christ.  Tom 
who  has  come  down  the  wrong  place  stands  on 
a  rug  in  front  of  fireplace.  At  first  he  does  not 
see  the  sleeping  girl.) 

Tom  (gazing  about  the  room)  Oh,  I  am  so 
tired!  I  have  swept  so  many  chimneys  after 
my  long  walk.  And  now  I've  come  down  in  the 
wrong  room.  (He  sees  washstand,  towels,  etc,, 
also  dresses  hanging  over  a  chair.)  A  lady's 
room!    What  a  heap  of  things  all  for  washing. 

The  lady  must  need  a  great  deal  of  scrubbing 
and  be  very  dirty  to  keep  all  those  things  just  fo^ 
washing.  I  cannot  see  any  dirt,  not  even  on 
the  towels.  (He  looks  toward  the  bed  and  sees 
the  little  girl  asleep.  Softly  he  steals  up  to  her.) 
No,  she  cannot  be  dirty.  She  never  could  have 
been  dirty.      Are   all   people  like   that  when 


they  have  been  washed?    Would  J  look  like  that  if  I  were 
washed  ?     (He  sees  the  picture. )     What  picture  is  that,  I  won- 
der?   Perhaps  it's  the  little  girl's  father.    How  kind  he  looks,  • 
but  how  sad  too.     I  wonder  why  he  looks  like  that?     Per-  ; 
haps  he  does' not  like  my  dirty  hands.    (Tom  glances  at  his  ', 
hands  and  then  turning  catches  sight  of  himself  in  the  mirror. 
Oh,  who  is  that  ?    Why  it's  myself.     (He  bursts  into  tears  and 
tries  to  get  back  up  the  chimney,  but  knocks  down  the  shovel 
and  wakes  up  Ellen  who  screams.) 

Ellen  O  Nurse,  Nurse!  (Tom  tries  to  quiet  her,  but  only 
succeeds  in  frightening  her  still  more,  nurse  rushes  in  and 
tries  to  seize  Tom,  but  he  gets  away  from  her  and  rushes  out  of 
the  room.) 

Nurse  Help!  help!  here's  a  boy  trying  to  steal  in  Miss 
Ellen's  room.  (My  Lady,  maid  and  servants  rush  in.  Ellen 
runs  to  my  Lady.  Stop  that  boy,  somebody,  quick.  He's 
run  of!  with  some  of  Miss  Ellen's  things.  (My  Lady,  nurse 
and  maid  stay  with  Ellen.     The  rest  rush  after  Tom.) 

My  Lady    O  my  darling  child,  are  you  hurt? 

Ellen  O  no.  Mamma.  Th^  poor  little  boy  only  came 
down  the  wrong  chimney.  He  did  not  hurt  me  or  take  any- 
thing. I  was  frightened  when  I  woke  up  and  saw  him  here, 
that  is  all. 

My  Lady  Well,  well,  dear.  What  a  to-do  about  nothing. 
Liza!  Liza!  (To  maid)  Quick,  girl,  get  my  bath  ready. 
And  you.  Nurse,  be  more  sensible  next  time,  and  now  get 
Miss  Ellen  ready.    The  child  will  catch  her  death  of  cold. 

A'urse  (meekly)    Yes,  my  Lady. 

Scene  V 

(Dame's  School.  Dame  seated  in  a  cJtair.  Children  come 
in  one  at  a  time,  courtesy  and  take  their  seats  around  a  small 
low  table.  Tom  walks  in.  The  children  start  in  fright  and 
one  smaU  child  runs  to  dame  and  hides  behind  her,  holding  fast 
to  dame's  gown,  walking  behind  her  as  she  moves  and  presently 
peeping  out  at  Tom  as  she  gains  courage.) 

Dame  (rising  with  child  clinging  to  her)  Who  are  you? 
What  do  you  want?  A  chimney  sweep?  Away  ^^ith  thee! 
I'll  have  no  sweeps  here. 

Tom    Water. 

Dame    There's  plenty  in  the  brook. 

Tom'Qaintly)    Water. 

Dame    There's  plenty  in  the  brook,  I  say. 

Tom  But  I  can't  get  there.  I'm  most  dead  v.  ith  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  so  tired,  so  very  tired. 

Dame  (near  to  Tom  and  looking  sharply  at  him)  He's 
sick  and  a  bairn's  a  bairn,  sweep  or  none. 

Tom  (faintly)    Water. 

Dame  God  forgive  me!  Water  is  bad  for  thee.  I'll  give 
thee  milk.  (She  limps  off  followed  by  the  child  still  holding 
to  the  back  of  her  gown.) 

Dame  (coming  back  with  cup  of  milk  ard  a  piece  of  bread) 
ITere,  bairn,  take  this. 
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,  (Tom  takes  both  and  eagerly  drinks  the  milk,  hut  cannot  eat 
the  bread.) 

Dame    Where  did  thee  come  from? 

Tom  {pointing)     Over  fell  there. 

Dame  (in  astonishment)  Over  Harthover!  Art  sure  thou 
art  not  lying? 

Tom    Why  should  I?     (Leans  his  head  back  in  his  chair.) 

Dame    And  how  got  thee  up  there  ? 

Tom  I  went  to  sweep  the  chimneys  at  Sir  John's  house 
and  after  working  all  the  morning  came  down  in  the  wrong 
room.  Such  a  clean,  clean  room,  and  such  a  clean  little  lady. 
I  saw  my  black  face  in  a  glass  and  tried  to  get  back  up  the 
chimney,  but  the  shovel  fell  and  woke  up  the  little  lady,  w^ho 
screamed.  Then  the  nurse  came  and  caught  me,  but  I  got 
away.  Nurse  screamed  and  all  the  folks  came  running. 
Nurse  said  I  stole  and  they  all  came  running  after  me,  but  I 
hid  in  the  bushes  until  they  all  ran  by,  and  then  came  over 
the  hill.  I  saw  the  river  and  was  so  thirsty  I  tried  to  reach 
it,  but  could  not,  and  so  came  here.     I  did  not  steal. 

Dame  Bless  thy  little  heart  and  I'll  warrant  not.  Why 
dost  not  eat  thy  bread  ? 

Tom    I  can't. 

Dame    It's  good  enough,  for  I  made  it  myself. 

Tom  I  can't.  (He  puts  his  head  on  his  knees  and  then 
asks)    Is  it  Sunday? 

Dame    No,  why  should  it  be  ? 

Tom    Because  I  hear  the  church  bells  ringing  so. 

Dame  Bless  thy  pretty  heart.  The  bairn  is  ill.  Come 
with  me  and  I'll  take  care  of  thee  somewhere.  If  thou  wert 
but  a  bit  cleaner,  I'd  put  thee  in  my  own  bed  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  But  come  along  here.  (She  puts  child  in  chair j  then 
leads  Tom  out.) 

Scene  VI 

(Bare  stage  with  chair  on  which  is  a  cup.  Tom  lies  on  a 
heap  0}  clean  hay  covered  with  a  quilt.) 

Tom  (tossing  about  on  the  hay  wrapped  in  the  darnels  shawl) 

0  I  am  so  dirty  I  must  go  and  be  washed.  What  did  the 
woman  say  ?  (He  tosses  off  covering  and  sits  up)  Those  that 
wish  to  be  clean,  clean  they  will  be.  (He  puts  his  head  in  his 
hands)  1  hear  the  church  bells  ringing  so  loud.  Dame  could 
not  know.    It  must  be  Sunday.    I  have  never  been  to  church. 

1  would  like  to  see  what  one  looks  like  inside.  I  think  I  will 
go.  (He  gets  up  and  moves  slowly  off^  now  and  then  stopping 
and  putting  his  hands  to  his  head.) 

Tom  (stopping,  looking  up  into  the  air)  The  bells  are 
so  near.  They  seem  to  say,  I  must  be  clean.  I  will  go  to 
the  river  and  wash,  then  go  to  church.  I  must  be  clean,  I 
must  be  clean.  The  lells  will  stop  soon  and  then  the  door 
will  be  shut  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  in  at  all.  I  must 
hurry.     (He  goes  out  and  Irishwoman  follows  after  him.) 

Irishwoman  Clean  thou  shalt  be,  little  Tom.  I  am  look- 
ing after  thee. 

Scene  VII 

(Dame^s  School  as  before  without  the  children.  Dame  seated 
in  her  chair  knitting.  Sir  John  and  servants  appear  in  the 
doorway.) 

Sir  John    Well,  Dame,  good  day  to  thee. 

Dame  (rising  and  courtesy! ng)  Blessings  on  thee,  Sir  John ! 
But  you're  not  hunting  <^his  time  o'  the  year? 

Sir  John    I  am  hunting  and  strange  game,  too. 


Dame    And  what  makes  thee  look  so  sad  the 
mom? 

^r  John     I'm  looking  for  a  lost  child.      A 
chinmey  sweep  that  is  run  away. 

Dame  O  Sir  John,  you  were  always  a  just 
man  and  a/merciful,  and  you'll  no  harm  the 
poor  little  lad  if  I  tell  you  what  I  know  of  him  ? 
Sir  John  Not  I,  Dame.  Not  I.  I  am  afraid 
we  hunted  him  out  of  the  house  all  on  a  miser- 
able mistake.  The  dogs  traced  him  as  far  as 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

Dame  (crying)  So  he  told  the  truth,  the  poor 
little  laddie.  O  Sir  John,  he  came  here  and 
was  sick,  the  poor  little  dear,  and  I  gave  him  a 
sup  of  milk,  for  he  could  not  eat,  and  wrapj)ed 
him  up  and  put  him  on  some  clean  hay  and 
when  I  went  to  find  him  he  was  gone. 
Sir  John  (going  to  the  door)  Search  for  the  child  by  the 
rives.     (Servants  go  out.     Enter  groom  and  keeper i^ 

Groom  (holding  up  Tom^s  worn  clothes.)  We  found  these 
by  the  river,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  The  child  is  dead.  I  never  will  forgive  myself 
for  this.  (Dame  throws  apron  oi'er  face  and  curtain  goes 
down.) 

Scene  VIII 

(Scene  same  as  Scene  Two.  In  the  country,  near  home  of 
Water  fairies.  Fairies  are  in  groups,  some  sitting,  some  pick- 
ing flowers,  etc.  Enter  Irishwoman.  She  throws  off  her 
cloak  and  hood  and  stands  dressed  as  the  fairy  queen  in  white. 
The  rest  of  the  fairies  are  dressed  in  light  green  dresses  of  cheese 
cloth  with  flowing  sleeves.  As  she  throws  off  her  disguise 
the  water  fairies  all  run  to  her. ) 

Fairies    Where  have  you  l)een,  dear  queen  ? 

Queen  I  have  been  smoothing  sick  folks'  pillows,  whisper- 
ing sweet  dreams  into  their  ears,  opening  cottage  windows 
to  let  out  the  stifling  air,  coaxing  little  children  away  from 
harm,  doing  all  in  my  power  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  And  little  enough  that  is  and  weary  work  for 
me,  but  I  have  brought  you  a  new  little  brother  and  watched 
him  safe  all  the  way  here.  His  name  is  Tom  and  he  was  a 
poor  little  chinmey  sweep  who  wanted  to  be  clean.  Folks 
on  the  earth  think  he  is  drowned,  but  I  have  changed  him  to 
a  water  baby  and  you  must  help  me  teach  him. 

Fairies    Where  is  our  new  little  brother? 

Queen  Just  there  by  that  rock.  Now  dance  for  him  and 
make  him  feel  at  home.  (The  fairies  dance.  Any  pretty 
dance  with  arm  movements.  As  they  finish  they  hold  out 
their  arms  and  Tom  runs  to  them.  A  very  small  boy  dressed 
in  short  little  trousers  and  low  necked  short  sleeved  blouse  of 
cheese-cloth  like  the  fairies*  dresses.  Fairies  catch  him  in  their 
arms  and  the  curtain  falls.) 


Dance  of  the  Water  Fairies 

Louis.\  P.  Hicks 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

(Music — "The  June-bug  Dance,"  by  Edward  Hoist  is  suggested. 
Any  polka  with  well  marked  time  may  be  used.) 

Polka  step  used  throughout  dance.  Step  forward  with 
left  foot  on  I.  Bring  right  foot  up  to  left  on  2.  Step  forward 
with  left  foot  on  3.  Kick  right  foot  forward  with  straight  knee 
and  toes  pointed  on  4.  One  measure  of  music.  The  polka 
step  sidewise  is  the  same  as  the  fon^  ard  step  except  the  foot 
moves  sidewise  instead  of  forward. 

First  Step 
Withvarms  out  at  sides  polka  sidewise  to  the  left  and  when 
on  the  fourth  count  the  right  foot  is  kicked  forward,  the  right 
arm  is  carried  across  the  body,  trunk  bent  slightly  to  the 
right.  (Fig.  i.)  One  measure  of  music.  With  arms  out 
at  sides  step  on  right  foot  and  kick  left,  then  step  on  left  and 
kick  right.  One  measure.  Repeat  to  the  right.  Repeat 
to  the  left.  Repeat  polka  step  to  the  right  and  instead  of  the 
two  kicking  steps,  step  to  the  left,  cross  the  right  foot  over  the 
left,  toe  close  to  the  left  heel,  rise  on  the  toes  and  turn  about 
to  the  left,  arms  dropping  to  the  sides  and  then  raised  i^^'hxA 
as  the  turn  is  completed.     In  all  8  measures. 
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Secimd  Step 

Step  forward  with  the  left  foot,  right  leg  raised  backward 
with  bent  knee;  hop  on  left,  left  arm  raised  obliquely  forward, 
upward,  right  arm  obliquely  backward.  (Fig.  2.)  Step 
backward  on  the  right  foot,  kick  left  forward,  hop  on  right, 
left  arm  across  body  as  in  Fig.  i.  One  measure.  Take 
three  steps  turning  in  place  to  the  left,  arms  out  at  sides  and 
on  the  fourth  count  point  the  right  foot  fom^ard,  right  arm 
across  body.  (Fig.  i.)  Repeat  to  the  right,  left,  and  right. 
8  measures. 

Third  Step 

Hands  at  waist.  Step  on  the  left  foot,  slide  the  right  foot 
over  in  front  of  the  left,  the  side  of  the  toes  touching  the  floor, 
Fig.  3.  Step  on  the  right  foot  and  slide  the  left  in  front  of 
the  right.  Repeat,  repeat,  repeat.  In  all  4  times  with  each 
foot  —  2  measures  of  music.  Polka  to  the  left,  then  step  and 
turn  to  the  right  as  explained  in  the  laSt  part  of  the  first 
step,  arm  movements  also  the  same.  2  measures.  In  all 
4  meaures.  Repeat  to  the  right,  left,  and  right.  16  meas- 
ures in  all. 

Fourth  Step 

Step  on  the  left  foot  and  point  the  right  fon\'ard;  left  arm 
at  side;  right  across  the  body.  Step  on  the  right  foot  and 
point  the  left  forward;  right  arm  at  side,  left  across  body. 
I  measure.  Repeat.  Polka  to  the  left,  then  step  and  turn 
to  the  right  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  step.     2  measures. 


In  all  4  measures.    Repeat  to  the  right,  left  and  right,  mak- 
ing 16  in  all. 

Fifth  Step 

Arms  out  at  sides.  Two  running  steps  forward  beginning 
with  the  left  foot  using  2  counts  for  each  step,  i  measure. 
Three  quick  running  steps  forward,  i  njeasure.  This  leaves 
the  right  foot  back.  Bend  the  knees  and  trunk  forward,  reach 
downward  with  the  arms  to  form  a  circle.  (Fig.  4.)  i  meas- 
ure. Straighten  knees  and  trunk,  raise  arms  sidewise  upward 
until  they  make  a  circle  over  the  head,  i  measure.  (Fig.  5.) 
4  measures  in  all.  Repeat  starting  with  the  right  foot;  re- 
peat with  the  left  foot;  repeat  with  the  right  foot.  16  meas- 
ures in  all. 

Sixth  Step 

Hands  at  waist,  step  backward  on  the  left  foot  and  kick  the 
right  forward,  bend  the  runk  to  the  right.  (Fig.  6.)  Step 
backward  on  the  right  foot  and  kick  the  left  forward,  bend  the 
trunk  to  the  left.  Polka  to  the  left;  step  and  turn  to  the 
right.  4  measures.  Repeat  stepping .  backward  with  the 
right  foot  first.    Repeat  left;  repeat  right.     16  measures. 

Seventh  Step 
Polka  quickly  left  and  right  for  16  measures,  using  arms  as 
in  polka  step  in  first  step.     Finish  with  a  step  and  turn,  arms  t 

When  kickmg  the  left  foot  forward  nrop  slightly  on  the  ng® 
foot  and  vice-versa. 
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Teaching  the  Babies  to  Write 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 


H 


OW  to  teach  children  to  write  well,*!  is  a  question 
which  every  primary  teacher  meets.  In  the  first 
grade  writing  should  be  conunenced  the  first  week 
of  school.  The  child's  first  work  should  be  upon 
the  blackboard  in  order  that  he  may  become  accustomed  to 
the  full  arm  movement. 

Group  the  letters  according  to  similarity  of  form  as: 

n,  m 
i,  u,  w 
1,  b,  h,  k,  f 
a,  d,  g,  q 

Imagination  helps  in  teaching  writing.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  child's  imagination  and  the  more  we  draw  on  it,  the. 
better  will  be  the  results  obtained.  Whenever  it  is  possible, 
personify  the  letters.    Suppose  we  start  with  the  letter  n. 

Draw  two  lines  about  tf  apart  across  the  entire  length  of 
the  blackboard.  Call  this  a  "track"  then  write  n's  on  the 
track  calling  them  "cars."  Make  as  many  "cars"  on  the 
"track"  as  there  are  children  in  the  class,  (Let  the  children 
watch  while  you  do  this.)  Tell  them  that  the  name  of  each 
car  is  "n."  Call  the  class  to  the  blackboard,  show  them 
how  to  hold  the  chalk,  where  to  start  to  make  n,  then  let  them 
tiuce  it.  This  writing  imder  the  direct  guidance  of  the  teacher 
saves  the  children  from  fotming  many  incorrect  habits. 

Half  of  the  lesson  period  should  be  spent  in  writing  on 
the  blackboard  and  the  remainder  in  tracing  at  the  seats. 
Seat  work  should  be  made  to  emphasize  the  writing.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  subjects  taught  in  the  primary  ^^es, 
there  must  be  drill,  drill,  drill,  but  it  must  be  so  hidden  that 
the  children  do  not  suspect  it.  Many  devices  are  necessary 
that  the  work  may  not  become  tiresome. 

The  letter  n  may  be  written  on  the  desks  with  chalk  and  the 
children  given  grains  of  com  or  mtisk-melon  seeds  with  which 
to  outline  it,  or  it  may  be  written  on  a  paper  and  the  out^ne 
pricked  with  a  pin.  It  might  also  be  written  on  a  card 
4  X  5*^  and  sewed  with  sewing  silk.  These  devices  give  the 
child  the  correct  form  of  the  letter  and  keep  it  longer  before 
him  than  if  he  wrote  it. 

After  Considerable  blackboard  writing  has  been  done,  the 
teacher  should  proceed  to  use  paper  and  pencils  unless  pens 
are  required.  See  that  the  pencils  are  the  proper  length,  for 
short  pencils  produce  a  cramped  style  of  writing.  First 
show  the  children  how  to  sit  properly  to  write,  then  hold 
a  pencil  as  a  pattern  of  the  mode  in  which  they  should  hold 
theirs  and  let  them  imitate.  Writing  should  be  taught  to 
the  children  largely  through  imitation. 

If  pens  must  be  used,  the  process  is  the  same,  only  it  takes 
longer  to  make  a  beginning.  Make  the  letter  on  the  black- 
board, first  letting  them  watch  as  you  write;  then  while 
you  niake  another  let  them  trace  it  in  the  air.  The  first  writ- 
ing should  be  very  large.  Make  the  small  letters  the  width 
of  one  space,  and  the  tall  letters  the  width  of  two. 

By  writing  large  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  letter  is  cul- 
tivated. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  teacher  sat  at  her  desk  during 
the  writing  period,  but  the  wide  awake  teacher  realizes  that 
in  order  to  secure  good  results  she  must  make  each  child  feel 
that  she  is  working  with  him.  A  lesson  without  careful 
supervision  is  worse  than  useless.  The  writing  period 
should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  and  during  that  time  the 
teacher  should  be  constantly  watching  results. 

Call  attention  frequently  to  correct  form,  slant,  height, 
etc.  Point  out  the  child's  errors.  Often  we  hear  teachers 
say,  "Try  harder."  The  child  may  try,  but  if  he  does  not  see 
his  mists^e,  how  can  he  improve  his  writing? 

During  the  first  few  months  in  a  first  grade  a  regular  period 
should  be  devoted  to  writing  daily;  after  that  every  lesson 
in  which  pencils  and  paper  are  used  should  be  a  writing 
lesson.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  teach  a  group  of  letters 
by  means  of  a  story.  The  story  of  "The  Straw,  the  Coal, 
and  the  Bean"  may  be  used  in  this  way.  Begin  the  story, 
saying  nothing  about  the  letters,  then  let  the  children  go  to 


work  making  beans  round  on  one  side  and  flattened  on  the 
other. 

u  (/   1/    (^    tf    O     1/  - 

At  the  next  lesson  tell  the  story  to  the  point  when  the 
tailor  sewed  up  the  little  bean's  jacket.  Of  course  he  sewed 
a  very  straight  seam  and  left  a  little  end  of  thread.  The  chil- 
dren will  be  eager  now  to  make  a's. 

/7y  ^yy  fjy  u/  ay> 

For  the  next  few  lessons  practice  making  a's.  When  these 
have  been  fairly  mastered,  the  story  may  be  extended  to  suit 
our  needs. 

The  tailor  was  just  going  to  take  another  stitch  and  puU  up 
the  thread  when  something^startled  him  and  he  dropped  the 
poor  little  bean,  the  needle  sticking  straight  into  its  back. 
The  children  will  now  be  as  eager  to  make  d's  as  they  had  been 
a  few  days  previous -to  make  a's. 

J/    Jy    rl   tL    Jy    ^ 

They  will  try  to  excel  each  other  in  making  nice  beans, 
straight  needles,  neat  seams  and  nicely  curved  thread  ends. 

The  children  would  not  be  satisfied  if  we  left  the  story  here. 
They  will  want  to  know  what  became  of  the  bean.  It  lay 
in  the  grass  until  Jack  Frost  came.  He  nipped  the  grass 
and  it  fell  over  and  covered  the  little  bean.  The  leaves  fell, 
too.  Then  the  snow  came  and  the  little  bean  did  not  feel 
the  cold,  though  it  was  winter.  At  last  spring  came.  The 
little  bean  was  very  happy.  It  could  hear  the  bluebird  sing. 
It  stretched  out  a  hand  to  hug  good  Mother  Earth. 

This  the  children  will  recognize  as: 

i  i  i  9  9  '/=¥- 

Just  then  the  little  hand  struck  a  stone  and  it  reached 
aroimd  it. 

ij,    r//    y/    ,i^    q^    qy 

The  group  6!  letters  1,  b,  h,  k,  f,  may  be  taught  by  means 
of  this  story. 

Tell  about  a  little  boy  who  went  to  school.  Play  this  little 
boy  was  f . 

There  was  one  big  boy  at  school  who  liked  to  turn  somer- 
saults (1). 

Two  little  boys  thought  this  would  be  fun,  so  they  tried  it 
in  school  one  day.  The  teacher  punished  them  by  making 
them  sit  on  two  high -backed  chairs  (h,  k).  That  night 
when  the  boys  went  home  they  met  a  beggar  who  held  out 
his  hand  to  them  (b).  They  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  for 
they  were  afraid  of  the  beggar. 

The  story  of  the  Goose  that  laid  the  Golden  Eggs  may 
be  used.  After  telling  it  to  the  children,  they  may  make 
pictures  of  the  eggs.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Goose  would  not  recog- 
nize them,  but  they  will  be  golden  eggs  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Whenever  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  story  which  can  be  used 
to  teach  a  group,  personify  each  letter  in  some  way  as: 

1  —  little  boy  throwing  a  ball, 
u  —  a  swing  between  two  trees. 
V  —  a  jumping  rope, 
p  —  a  post  with  a  letter-box. 
n,  m  —  hills. 

Very  soon  the  children  can  begin  to  copy  the  words  taught 
The  child  loves  to  do  thrs  and  it  impresses  them  on  his  mind. 
Do  not,  however,  allow  too  much  copy  work.  Too  much 
writing  makes  poor  writers.  Quality  and  not  quantity  should 
be  our  standard.    Insist  constantly  on  neat,  accurate  woriw. 

There  may  be  a  tendency  among  the  children  to  write  the 
words  without  joining  the  letters.    Simply  telling  them  to 
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or  if  the  sentence  is,  ''This  is  my  yeDow  dress,"  paste  a 
sunbonnet  baby  with  a  yellow  dress  in  one  comer  of  the 
paper.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  booklets  contain- 
ing short  sentences  may  be  made. 

A  set  of  cards  upon  which  are  written  the  children's  first 
names  may  be  used  for  copy  work.  Later,  another  set 
having  the  full  names  may  be  used,  and  still  later,  a  set  with 
both  name  and  address. 

When  the  letters  are  gone  over  for  the  second  time,  the 
writing  may  be  combined  with  phonics  and  the  child  will  be 
learning  the  form,  name  and  sound  of  the  letters.  Suppose 
we  begin  with  the  letter  "n"  as  we  did  before  in  starting. 
Talk  to  the  children  about  a  little  calf  and  the  sound  it  makes 
when  it  wants  its  mother.  Tell  them  that  "n"  makes  the 
same  sotmd.  Give  each  child  a  piece  of  paper  cut  the  shape 
of  a  little  calf  and  let  them  write  n's  on  it. 

For  another  lesson,  take  the  letter  "m."  Smg  for  the 
children  the  song  "Mistress  Cow"  from  Neidlinger's  "Songs 
of  Earth,  Air  and  Sky."  Tell  them  that  the  letter  "m" 
makes  Xhe  same  sound.  Then  let  them  write  the  letter 
"m"  on  papers  cut  the  shape  of  a  cow. 

The  letter  a  marked  in  this  way  makes  the  same  sound 
the  little  lamb  makes.  For  this  lesson,  use  papers  cut  the 
shape  of  little  lambs. 

The  letter  g  makes  a  sound  like  a  frog,  so  for  this  use  frog 
shaped  papers. 

The  letter  h  makes  a  sound  like  the  tired  dog.  Use  papers 
cut  the  shape  of  a  dog  for  this  lesson. 

These  few  suggestions  are  sufficient  to  show  how  writing 
and  phonics  may  be  combined. 


join  all  the  letters  in  a  word  doe3  not  appeal  to  them.  Try 
this  plan  and  see  if  the  results  are  not  better.  Tell  the  chil- 
dren that  each  word  is  a  line  of  letters  playing  "crack  the 
whip"  and  you  w^t  all  the  letters  to  hold  hands  nicely. 

Use  any  incentive  possible  to  secure  good  results.  Do  not 
discourage  the  slow  pupil  by  criticising  too  much.  Remarks 
like  "That's  better,"  "The  next  time  it  will  be  better," 
bring  far  better  results  than  "That's  poorly  done." 

As  if  by  accident,  at  times,  let  the  poorest  writer  pass 
arDund  the  room  and  select  the  best  ones.  This  is  an 
incentive  toward  better  work  on  his  part. 

A  whole  set  of  papers  set  up  for  show  sometimes  acts  as  an 
incentive,  or  at  the  close  of  a  writing  lesson  let  the  best  one 
in  each  row  come  forward  and  show  his  work. 

At  other  times,  put  some  mark  of  approval  on  well  written 
pages.  A  tiny  star  pasted  in  one  comer  of  the  paper,  or  even 
the  word  "good"  written  with  a  colored  pencil,  pleases  the 
child. 

When  the  children  have  learned  to  write  both  small  and 
capital  letters  fairly  well  and  have  done  some  word  writing, 
simple  sentences  may  be  introduced. 

Variety  must  be  constantly  used.  Let  the  papers  be  illus- 
trated from  time  to  time.  Suppose  the  sentence  is,  "This 
is  a  flag." 

Give  each  child  a  tiny  flag  to  paste  at  the  top  of  his  paper. 


The  sounds  of  the  letters  will  be  so  fixed  in  mind  that  the 
children  will  have  no  trouble  in  remembering  them.  By 
teaching  writing  in  this  way,  no  effort  to  sustain  interest  is 
necessary.  Writing  will  be  a  delight  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  drudgery. 
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A  Helpful  Catalogue 

What  is  the  best,  most  helpful  paper  on  primary  work? 
Primary  Education.  This  is  my  conclusion  after  being 
a  subscriber  for  almost  five  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
carefully  saved  each  month's  papers  and  catalogued  them. 

I  took  two  unused  ledgers  and  allowing  three  pages  for 
each  month  arranged  them  in  the  following  way: 

Primary  Education  —  September 


Subjects 

Articles 

Year   \Page 

Drawing  &  Cutting 

Picture  Making  with  Scissors 

.1906 

3" 

September  Drawing,  etc. 

1908 

327 

Seat  Work 

Occupation  Series 

1910 

Geography 

Little  Japanese  Girl 

1906 

23 

Language 

Language  in  ist  &  2d  Grades 

1906 

330 

Language  Lesson 

1908 

332 

Little  Lessons  in  English 

1909 

Nature 

The  Fall  Months 

1906 

319 

Nature  Lessons  for  Little  People 

1908 

329 

Stories 

Land  of  Never-Never 

1906 

326 

Runaway  Fritz 

1909 

340 

Rest  Exercise 

Finger  Motions 

1906 

346 

The  Physical  Side 

1908 

319 

Rest  Exercise 

1908 

331 

Then  follows  the  month  of  October  with  the  subjects  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way. 

Whenever  I  want  a  certain  article  it  is  so  convenient  to  find 
the  month  in  the  ledger,  then  under  the  subject  select  the 
reference.  I  can  then  go  to  my  magazines  (which  are  tied 
together  according  to  months,  all  of  the  same  month  together), 
and  quickly  find  the  article. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  time  at  first  to  make  this  cata- 
logue, but  its  convenience  has  more  than  repaid  me. 

J.  Madeline  Zimmerman 


How  to  Make  Spelling  a  Delight 

In  order  to  procure  interest  in  spelling  I  find  no  other  device 
so  valuable  as  the  following:  Words  are  pronounced  by  the 
teacher  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  children  are  given  to 
understand  that  there  is  to  be  no  "next"  if  a  word  is  mis- 
spelled. 

Let  us  suppose  in  a  class  of  twenty-five,  three  w<>rds  are 
missed  and  no  one  takes  them  up  until  No.  15  is  reached; 
No.  15  spells  the  second  word  that  was  missed  and  goes 
ahead  of  No.  ^  who  missed  it.  No.  17  takes  up  the  third 
word,  instead  of  spelling  the  word  pronounced  by  the  teacher 
for  him  to  spell,  and  goes  ahead  of  No.  6  who  missed  it.  No 
one  notices  that  there  is  still  a  misspelled  word  afloat  until 
No.  25  is  reached  when  he,  or  she,  spells  the  word  that  No.  i 
missed  and  goes  to  the  head  of  the  class  rejoicing  while  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  is  heard  all  along  the  line. 

This  method  never  grows  old.  I  have  used  it  myself  for 
almost  a  score  of  years  and  have  never  had  a  class  admit 
that  they  liked  any  f)ther  plan  so  well;  however,  I  do  not 
allow  our  favorite  method  to  interfere  with  the  very  necessary 
writen  work  in  spelling.  Needless  to  add  that  the  pleasure 
derived  from  a  walk  from  foot  to  head  of  the  class  is  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  obtain  lessons  thoroughly  prepared. 


For  the  Primer  Class 

I  have  received  many  valuable  hints  from  your  "Helping 
One  Another"  page,  and  should  like  to  tell  readers  of  Primary 
Education  of  one  little  device  which  is  splendid  for  Friday 
afternoons.  I  use  it  with  my  first  primer  class,  and  find  it 
lx>th  interesting  and  instructive,  as  it  teaches  the  children 
to  recognize  words  very  quickly. 

I  place  on  the  board  a  story,  containing  only  familiar  words, 
in  which  part  of  each  word  is  missing  —  e,  g.: 


-4c. 


— y  s — s — t — er   c — n  r d   — n  t — e  b — g  b- 

M —  s St — ^r  — an  r d  i —  — ^he  — ig  b — < 

D ou  1— k—  t—  g—  t—  sc—o— 1? 

C — n    y — ^u    m — k —    a    1 — tt f — ^n? 


Only  one  story  should  be  written  at  a  time,  so  that  all  may 
keep  together.  The  child  who  reads  or  writes  most  stories 
correctly,  is  declared  winner.  If  desired,  a  small  prize  may 
be  given.    This  is  usually  an  incentive  to  work. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  M.  McD. 


Gariands  for  October 

The  acorn  and  oak  leaf  garland  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  a  decoration  for  the  school-room.  For  instance,  a 
favorite  picture  may  be  festooned,  or  strings  of  them  be 
draped  in  loops  along  the  top  of  the  blackboard.  Colored 
in  soft  brown,  with  green  leaves,  a  most  artistic  effect  is  pro- 
duced. In  cutting  out  the  individual  parts  of  this  acorn  gar- 
land, cut  with  a  pen-knife  the  acorn  that  is  heavily  outlined,  as 
the  upper  part  of  each  leaf  is  slipped  in  under  this  acorn,  to 
form  the  continuous  line. 
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Seat  Work  Suggestions 

I  have  known  teachers  who  had  many  grades  to  almost 
neglect  their  little  ones  for  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades. 
If  you  can  only  spare  time  for  their  reading  and  number 
work,  then  prepare  plenty  of  busy  work  pertaining  to  their 
daily  work.  Don't  abuse  any  one  kind.  I  know  a  teacher 
who  has  only  one  box  for  busy  work  and  has  used  it  for  three 
weeks. 

Don't  use  toothpicks  day  after  day  in  the  counting  lessons. 
Use  com,  beans,  buttons,  dominoes,  marbles,  toy  clothes- 
pins, pine  cones,  colored  leaves,  etc.  Use  colored  inch' circles. 
Let  the  pupils  mark  around  a  cardboard  circle  supplied  by 
the  teacher,  color,  and  cut  out.  I  have  a  writing  paper  box 
full.  I  use  them  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  colors 
as  well  as  for  counters. 

Trace  small  pictures  of  animals  and  birds  on  cardboard. 
The  primers  and  teachers'  papers  furnish  abundant  material. 
Cut  these  out.  Let  the  pupib  mark  around  them,  then  color. 
An  occasional  question  will  prevent  the  children  coloring  cats 
red  or  ducks  green.  These  may  be  used  for  border^  or  cut 
out  and  used  for  applied  work.  (I  believe  in  plenty  of  trac- 
ing, cutting,  and  pasting.  The  children  like  it  and  it  means 
neater  work  in  the  upper  grades.) 

Do  the  same  with  pictures  of  vegetables  in  the  seed  cata- 


logue. These  may  be  traced  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  colored ; 
at  the  top  have  written  "My  Garden"  and  under  each  vege- 
table, its  name. 

One  day  I  used  a  toy  tea-set  during  number  lesson.  An- 
other day  I  bought  ten  tiny  dolls  at  a  cent  each.  I  dressed 
them  in  cr^pe  paper  dresses.  These  I  used  occasionally  and 
finally  gave  them  to  the  little  ones  to  carry  home. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  devices  one  can  use  and  much  of  the 
material  can  be  made  or  partly  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
Cut  half  size  foolscap  paper  into  strips.  At  the  top  of  each, 
paste,  draw,  transfer,  or  hektograph  a  picture  illustrating 
the  word  to  be  written.  By  using  two  sheets  of  carbon  paper 
one  can  make  three  papers  at  one  time.  ' 

By  such  means  I  kept  the  first  and  second  grade  pupils 
busy  and  happy  and  my  other  lessons  were  not  disturbed  by 
their  wigglings  or  mischief. 

M. 


The  Three   Bears 

In  telling  this  old  favorite  to  the  little  folks,  it  is  great  fun 
to  have  three  Teddy  bears  oT  various  sizes  to  use  as  illustra- 
tions. Silver  hair  may  be  represented  by  a  flaxen-haired 
dollie. 


Sewing  Cards  Illustrating  **The  Seven  Little  Sisters'*      I 
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When  We  Speak  Pieces     II 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Note  The  four,  six,  and  eight-lined  verses  of  this  series  are  sfieci- 
ally  arranged  for  very  young  children.  As  it  is  easier  foi;  beginners  to 
speak  if  not  alone,  many  of  the  "pieces"  are  planned  for  two  or  more 
to  give.  And  because  often  it  seems  best  to  include  a  number  of  little 
folks  in  one  exercise,  some  simple  rhymed  plays  are  given.  These  arc 
easier  to  learn  and  remember  than  prose  plays  because  of  the  rhythm 
and  rhyme.  UsuaHy  they  are  so  arranged  that  each  child  has  but  one 
or  two  lines  to  say.) 

The  Sunset  Month 

October,  youVe  the  sunset  month, 

Your  forests  are  the  sky, 
And  all  your  leaflets  red  and  gold 

Are  clouds  a-sailing  by. 

The  Days  of  October 

The  days  of  October  are  little  brown  witches, 
TheyVe  hidden  our  flowers  deep  under  the  leaves; 

They've  taken  our  birds;  but  they  bring  us  such  riches 
Of  fruits  and  of  nuts  that  nobody  grieves. 

October  Bees 

To-day,  although  it*s  late  and  cool, 
A  speUing-6ctf  got  into  school. 

And  in  the  bam,  Janet  told  me 
She  heard  there  was  a  husking-bee. 

Straight  home  I  ran,  and  Mother  cried, 
"Come  in  — a  quilting  bee's  inside  I" 

rU  have  to  stay  outdoors  and  freeze  — 
I  am  so  very  'fraid  of  bees! 

The  Little  Old  Woman 

(For  a  little  girl  with  dollies  of  all  sizes) 

I  am  the  old  woman 

Who  lives  in  a  shoe; 
With  all  of  my  children 

I  know  what  to  do; 
ril  give  them  warm  milk. 

With  plenty  of  bread, 
And  kiss  them  all  'round, 

And  tuck  them  in  bed. 

Young  America 

(For  little  boy  and  girl) 
John       Columbus  discovered  America; 

Mary  The  Pole  belongs  to  Peary; 

Both        We  must  discover  something. 

Though  we're  just  John  and  Mary. 

Mary       Let  s  start  with  our  air-ship  this  afternoon. 

And  look  up  the  Man  who  lives  in  the  Moon; 

John        And  then,  with  him  for  our  jolly  skipper. 
Let's  bring  from  the  sky  the  little  dipper! 


An  Accident 

A  fly  once  made  a  milkweed  seed 

Into  an  aeroplane. 
And  on  it  flew  away,  away. 

Till  it  began  to  rain. 
He  fell  into  a  bubbling  brook, 

And  cried  in  fear  and  grief 
Until  a  cricket  rowed  him  home 

Upon  an  autiunn  leaf. 

Our  Choice 

(F'or  four  children,  or  one,  if  desiretl) 
First        In  winter  we  loved  winter  most; 

Second        In  spring  we  loved  spring  best  of  all ; 

Third      In  summer,  summer  was  our  love; 

Fourth        But  now  in  fall  (All)  we  love  t fie /all/ 

In  the  Hayloft 

(For  five  or  more  children) 
First  The  wind  whistles  shrilly ; 

Second  The  skies  have  grown  gray; 

All  (running)  To  the  barn,  to  the  barn, 
Let's  play  in  the  hay! 
{Cuddling  down  as  if  in  liayloft) 
So  sweet  and  so  drowsy, 

Third  I  hear  a  bee  hum; 

Fourth  I  smell  clover-blooms; 

All  June  has  come!     June  has  come! 

Fifth  It's  frosty  October, 

Outdoors,  so  they  say, 

AU  But  summer's  come  back 

Up  here  in  the  hay! 

Wind  and  Leaves 

(A  frolic  for  anv  numlwr  of  children  as  leaves  blown  about  by  the 
"wind.") 

The  north  wind  and  the  south  wind  and  the  east  wind  and 

the  west 
All  thought  they'd  have  a  frolic  with  the  leaves  they  loved  the 

best. 

They  tore  them  and  they  bore  them  from  the  elm  and  maple 

tree. 
They  took  them  and' they  shook  them  and  they  heap'd  them 

high  in  glee. 

They  drew  them  and  they  threw  them  and  they  blew  them  up 

and  down. 
They  whirled  them  and  they  twirled  them  and  they  swirled 

them  through  the  town. 

But  when  their  fun  was  over  —  they  tried  and  sighed,  alack! 
They'll  have  to  wait  till  springtime  comes  to  put  the  leaflets 
back. 
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Witch  HazeKs  Party 

(For  six  children) 

Pirsi  Witch  Hazel  gave  a  party, 

You  can't  guess  who  were  there! 

Second  Two  Jack-o'-lanterns,  side  by  side, 

Third  With  crook-necked  Squashes  fair; 

Fourth  Two  Com  Stalks  opening  wide  their  ears; 

Fifth  Two  Cabbage  Heads  quite  wise; 

SioUh  Potatoes  three  or  four  or  more, 

Who  stared  with  all  their  eyes  — 

All  You  think  such  sight  was  never  seen? 

Just  look  at  twelve  next  Hallowe'en! 

An  October  Flower 

(For  a  little  girl  as  Autumn  and  a  tiny  child  as  the  "White  Heath 
Aster,"  which  is  also  called  "Rosemary"  and  ** Farewell  Summer." 

October  (calling) 

Aster,  Aster,  White  Heath  Aster  — 
Aster  (running  toward  October) 

Here  I  am  —  I  can't  come  faster. 
October  (calling) 

Merry,  merry  maid  Rosemary  — 
Aster  (bobbing  up  breathlessly) 

Here  I  am,  but  breathless  very. 
October  (calling) 

Summer,  Summer,  farewell  Summer  — 
Aster  (again  bobbing  up) 

Here  I  am  —  the  last  new-comer. 

Autumn  (peering  down  at  Aster  and  counting  on  her  fingers) 
Why,  I've  called  flowers,  one,  two,  three  — 
And  only  one  small  flower  I  seel 

Aster  (courtesying  prettily) 

Please,  Autumn,  though  I  am  so  wee, 
All  those  big  names  belong  to  me! 


Squirrels  and  Nuts 


(For  four  little  boys  as  Squirrels.  The  lines  containing  the  hidden 
"nuts"  are  written  plainly  on  the  blackboard  and  signed  October. 
Each  Squirrel  reads  his  hne  slowly,  pauses,  thinks,  then  as  he  gives 
the  name  of  the  nut  it  contains,  he  underlines  it.  To  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  this  little  game,  the  lines  might  be  written  upon  a  tree-trunk,  sketched 
on  the  blackboard,  with  colored  leaves  and  nuts  flitting  across  it.) 

Squirrels  (as  they  come  toward  the  lines  —  two  from  each  side) 
Here  are  some  fimny  little  lines  — 

October's  name  has  signed  them; 
And  in  each  line  a  nut  she's  hid  — 

Come,  Squirrek,  quick,  let's  find  them! 


First  (reading,  then  underlining  Wall  as  above) 
Now  all  the  nuts  are  tumbling  down, 
(A  WALLnut  ripe  one  flings  me); 
Second  (as  above  underlining  Hazel) 

Haze  lingers  o'er  the  forest  brown, 
(A  HAZELnut  it  brings  me) : 
Third  (as  above,  underlining  Beech) 

A  big  bee  chases  somewhere  near, 
(A  BEECHnut,  now,  he  drops  me) ; 
Fourth  (as  above  underlining  Chest) 

Che,  che,  che,  che,  st  —  st  —  st  —  cheer! 
A  CHESxnut,  'tis  that  stops  me. 

All  (coming  forward,  and  cracking  and  eating  nuts) 
Che,  che,  che,  che,  st  —  cheery,  che! 

Let  not  one  squirrel  fumble. 
But  crack  and  eat  the  nuts  he's  found  — 

While  dozens  more  down  tumble. 


Gaily  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering, 

Leap  the  squirrels  red  and  gray. 
On  the  grass  land,  on  the  fallow, 
Drop  the  apples  red  and  yellow; 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow. 

Drop  the  red  leaves  ail  the  day. 

— /.  G.  WhiUier 


Autumn    Leaves 


N.  B.  H. 
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play  •  ing,  Thro*      the    air, 
fall  •  ing,Whirl        a  •  round, 
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Et    •     'ry  where,         Flut  •  ter  -  ing  down  they    go. 
On         the  ground,        Au-tumn*8  the  time  for      play.   . 
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Good-Night 


Ethel  C.  Brown 
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X.   All     the     birds    are  fly  •  ing    nest  -  ward,  Flow-ers     close  their  pret  -   ty  eyes,  Night    is    slow  -  ly 

2.  One  more    bu   -    sy  day      is       o     •    ver,  Soft     in      moih  •  er*s    arms    you    lie.  May  bright  an    •  gels 
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west  -ward,Shad  -  ows    steal .  .  a  - 
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cross    the  skies.  Soon  Han  will  peep.   Dear  one,  sleep, 
lul    •  la  ■  by.    Soon  stars  will  peep,   Dear  one,  sleep. 
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Her  Dennison   Dollar 

EuHA  Gertrude  White 
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^HAT  in  the  world  are  you  doing — opening  a  birth- 
day box  or  a  premature  Christmas  parcel?" 

"Neither  one,    neighbor.     This   is   my  Den- 
nison Dollar,"  was  the  whimsical  reply,  as  Miss 
Farwell  went  on  opening  tiny  parcels. 

"  Where  is  the  dollar  ?    And  who  is  Dennison  ?" 

"Ignorant  being!  *Who  is  Dennison?'  and  you  with  a 
roll  of  cr^pe  paper  in  your  hand  at  this  very  minute!" 

"O-o-oh!  Of  course  I  know  about  Dennison  crdpe  paper, 
but  what  has  that  to  do  with  all  these  cunning  little  boxes  ?  " 

"Dennison,  my  dear  girl,  is  a  many-sided  man.  He  makes 
and  sells  not  only  beautiful  paper,  but  dozens  of  other  things 
most  useful  in  teaching.  I  find  that  I  use  about  a  dollar's 
worth  every  year,  sometimes  more,  and  I  usually  send  for 
them  in  vacation  time  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  be- 
ginning of  school.  Last  June  I  had  a  legacy  of  school  material 
from  my  little  friend  across  the  hall  who  has  taken  "a  school 
of  one."  So  I  didn't  need  them  imtil  to-day.  That  is  why 
I  am  having  my  *grand  opening'  this  noon." 

"How  interesting!    Do  display  your  jewels,  Cornelia." 

So  Miss  Farwell  spread  out  the  dainty  little  contents  of  her 
parcel  and  began. 

"You  chose  the  right  word  that  time.  These  are  paper 
clips  and  I  just  shouldn't  know  how  to  *  keep  school '  without 
them.  (By  the  way,  I  wonder  why  'keep  school'  soimds  so 
old-fashioned.  We  say  *keep  house'  without  hesitation. 
Why  not  *keep  school'?)  Anyhow,  I  need  paperclips  every 
day  in  the  year." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that  they  would  be  useful.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  when  you  send  your  monthly  reports  to  the  office 
they  are  always  neatly  fastened  together.  I  nev.er  really  thought 
what  held  them  though.     What  else  do  you  use  them  for?" 

"One  special  thing  is  to  keep  the  papers  neat  on  my  work- 
display  table.  You  know  Mr.  Maynard  is  very  particular 
about  our  having  a  set  of  each  kind  of  papers  on  the  little 
table  near  the  door.  It  is  convenient  for  visitors  and  an 
encouragement  to  the  children.  Well,  those  sets  of  papers 
are  much  more  easily  cared  for  when  they  are  clipped  to- 
gether.   I  usually  use  two  on  each  set." 

"I  see.    What  next?" 

"Water-color  papers.  Sometimes  I  can't  mount  them  for 
several  days  after  a  lesson.  They  used  to  be  such  a  nuisance, 
cluttering  up  my  desk,  getting  crumpled  and  soiled.  Now  — 
just  two  little  clips  and  they  are  safe  and  sound." 

"Then  I  am  very  much  given  to  keeping  little  memoranda 
under  the  paper-weight  on  my  desk.  Sometimes  they  are 
hints  for  work,  messages  for  the  superintendent,  all  sorts 
of  things.  The  janitor  used  occasionally  to  dust  them  into 
the  waste-basket,  but  a  clip  holds  them  together  and  marks 
them  as  something  to  l)e  saved." 

"They  are  such  a  help  in  my  paper  drawer,  too,  keeping 
the  different  sizes  of  paper  separate;  in  fact,  I  use  them 


on  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  —  extra  paste  papers,  or  little 
strips  that  would  be  wasted  if  I  didn't  save  them  for  borders. 
But  I  mustn't  talk  about  clips  all  day.  You  use  these 
little  card  holders,  don't  you? 

"Yes,  but  I  never  know  what  to  call  them.  The  children 
call  them  *  hangers'  and  so  do  I." 

"Their  correct  name  is  Dennisooi's  Card  Holders,  No.  25, 
as  you  see  by  the  box  cover.  As  I  said  before,  Miss  Rich 
left  me  a  number  of  things,  these  among  them.  So  they 
don't  belong  to  my  Dollar  this  year.  Next  year  I  shall  get 
them  instead  of  the  clipb,  which  will  last  over,  if  I  am  careful. 
These  cost  30  cents  a  box  and  they  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Sometimes  I  get  a  dozen  large  clips  too,  to  hang  large 
cards  of  mounted  work." 

"What  dear  little  seals  and  how  many  kinds!  What  are 
they  for?" 

"  Just  a  tiny,  reward  for  good  written  work.  I  know  some 
people  don't  approve,  but  I  think  that  a  little  reward  that 
every  child  may  win  by  painstaking  and  neatness  does  more 
good  than  ham^.  They  are  so  dainty  they  prompt  to  dainty 
habits.  I  begin,  to  use  them  in  December.  Sometimes  I  get 
plain  holly  seals,  sometimes  the  Santa  Claus  ones.  Little 
hearts  help  out  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Here  is  a  simple 
one  that  I  found  in  the  "School  Arts"  book.  I  let  my 
children  copy  it  and  scatter  hearts  wherever  they  wish. 

"Hours  fly. 
Flowers  die. 
New  days. 
New  ways 
Pass  by. 
Love  stays." 

There  are  flags  for  patriotic  months,  lilies  for  Easter  —  10 
cents  a  box,  50  in  a  box. 

"*What  next?'  Doilies,  I  think  —  eight-inch  ones  just 
as  pretty  as  linen  drawn-work  ones,  to  set  a  vase  upon  and  so 
protect  my  desk;  smaller  ones  to  scatter  around  anywhere 
where  they  will  be  useful  and  ornamental;  dainty  little  round 
ones  to  use  at  teachers'  teas  and  other  festivities,  and  lovely 
little  heart-shaped  ones  for  valentines.  Pasted  on  a  stiff,  red 
paper  heart,  with  a  tiny  scrap-picture  head,  they  madce  easy 
and  effective  little  valentines." 

"Of  course,  I  vary  my  order  from  year  to  year.  Some- 
times I  include  paper  napkins  for  those  same  school  teas, 
and  do  you  know  you  can  find  napkins  and  roll-paper  suitable 
for  almost  any  occasion?  One  of  the  prettiest  Dutch  lim- 
cheons  I  ever  attended  had  beautiful  little  candle-shades  made* 
by  cutting  little  men  and  maidens  from  Dennison  paper,  past- 
ing them  on  a  plain  shade  and  cutting  out  underneath  to  let 
the  light  shine  through.  The  Hallowe'en  napkins  are  good 
for  the  same  purpose. 

"The  catalogues  they  send  out  are  very  suggestive  and  there 
are  several  of  them.  The  one  called  *Art  and  Decoration' 
has  fine  patterns  for  paper  flowers,  as  well  |as  many  other 
things  more  useful  in  the  home  than  in  the  school." 
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HANDY   BOX 

For  Teachers,  Housekeepers  and  Business  Men 

A  compete  aasortmrat  of  Dennison's  most  oonvenlent  devices  —  Trunk 
and  Key  Tags.  Package,  Bottle  and  Specimen  Gummed  Labels  Tube  Glue, 
Rubber  Bands,  Adhesive  Tape,  Suspension  Rings  and  Clips,  etc. 

75  cenU  to  $3-00  Sold  by  all  dealers 

Send  for  a  Dennison  Handy  Box  Booklet 

The  Tag  Makers 
BOSTON    NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA    CHICAOO    ST.  LOUIS 


FOR    FREE 

SCHOOL     LIBRARIES 

TRY  NOW 

The  Hawthorne  Certificate  Method 

Hundreds  of  School  Libraries  in 
ALL  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES 

freely  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  this  method  for 
establishing  or  enlarging  them. 

A  POSTAL  CARD   REQUEST 

will  bring  you  FREE,  loo  or  more  Certificates  as  desired,  and 
full  information  with  Library  lists  and  complete  Cataloguo. 

300  VOLUMES  AND  MORE 

Covering  ALL  GRADES  and  ALL  SUBJECTS,  arranged 
in  $5,  $io,  $12,  $15,  $20,  $25,  $35  and  $50  Libraries,  icg 
volumes  in  Literature,  51  volumes  in  History  and  Biography, 
42  volumes  in  Nature  Study,  35  volumes  in  Geography  aod 
Side  Lights,  8  volumes  in  Morals,  Health,  etc. 

FOR  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

there  are  neariy  100  volumes  including  Essays,  Fiction, 
Poetry,  Drama,  History  and  Education. 

Abundant  testimonials,  which  cannot  here  be  detailed. 

"Hawthorne  Library  Certificate  Scheme,"  says  one,  "a  great 
success."  "All  sold  in  three  days,"  sa}'s  another.  Otheis: 
**Meet  every  demand  for  School  Library."  "All  sold  from 
Friday  to  Monday."  "Pupils  delighted'  with  the  beautiful 
books'." 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


^IRD§/er§GH®L^fl0ME 

Designed  by  Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

An  Excellent  Hand  Work  for  Primary  and 
all  Other  Grades 

It  consists  of  ten  plates  8Jx  11,  bearing  outline 
patterns  of  body,  wings  and  tail  (ten  different 
birds)  to  be  cut  out,  sewed  together,  and  colored 
by  the  children.  Thus  the  construction  of  each 
bird  provides  for  three  distinct  occupations  —  cut- 
ting, sewing  and  color  work.  When  completed  the  bird  has  a  most  life-like  appearance,  and  the  child 
has  gained  a  thorough  and  lasting  knowledge  of  the  actual  shape  and  color  of  the  bird  constructed. 
The  set  contains  full  directions  for  coloring  each  part  of  each  bird,  and  the  educational  effectiveness  and 
unusual  attractiveness  of  this  new  hand  work  will  make  it  appeal  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

JVe^v%r    ISetai    I^o^v%r    I^e^cl^r    Ck^^t 

Folio  IV-  Winter  Birds. 

Containing:  Blue  Jay,  Brown  Creeper,  Downy 
Woodpecker,  English  Sparrow,  Flicker,  Chickadee, 
Cedar  Bird,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Shrike, 
Junco# 


Folio  III  — Summer  Birds. 

Containing:  Oriole,  Oven  bird.  Cuckoo,  Purple 
Finch,  Cowbird,  Red-headed  Woodpecker,  Yellow 
Warbler,  Bobolink,  Yellow-throated  Vireo, 
Cardinal. 


Price,  Each  Set,  $0.25;     Postage,  $0.12 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta  San  Franci^^srOO^C 

Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co.  Kansas  City:  Hoover  Bros. 
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The  Fox  and  the  Crow 

.Esop's  Fables  —  Paper  Cutting 


A  cnnv  had  stolen  a  piece  nf  cheese,  and  had  down  up 
into  the  tree  with  it. 

As  she  sat  there  on  the  bough,  a  fox  came  running  along. 

*'0  that  cheese!"  said  he.  '^How  ^ood  it  smells!  I 
will  have  it  as  I  li\e." 

So  ct>ming  close  up  under  the  tree  he  said,  '*Dear  Mrs. 
Crow,  how  beautiful  yuu  are!  I  did  not  know  before  you 
\\ere  50  beautiful  How  bright  your  e\es  are!  And  how 
youi  feathers  shine  in  the  sunlight!" 

The  silly  old  crow  was  flattered  and  began  to  rustle  her 
feathers. 
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—  Another  contest  over  the  question  of 
co-education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore  is  now  going  on.  The  history  of 
the  contest  against  co-education  in  Balti- 
more is  an  interesting  one,  and  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  times  the  controversy  has  been 
quashed  it  has  been  coming  to  the  front  for 
several  years.  More  than  two  years  ago  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  abolition  of  co- 
education in  the  public  schools  was  intro- 
duced before  the  School  Board  by  Com- 
missioner Robert  M.  Rother.  This  was 
referred,  to  the  conmiittee  on  rules,  where  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  The  committee 
was  composed  of  five  members,  a  majority 
of  the  board,  and  could  not  be  forced  to  re- 
port. Several  months  ago,  Mr.  Edward 
Rossmann  introduced  a  resolution  against 
co-education  accompanied  by  a  petition 
signed  by  about  7000  patrons  of  the  schools. 
This  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  rules, 
where  it  has  since  reposed.  According^  to 
the  new  rules,  in  the  future  the  rules  com- 
mittee will  consist  of  three  members  and  can 
be  forced  to  report  on  a  resolution  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  new  rules,  which  will  in  many 
respects  bring  a  revolution  in  the  technical 
management  of  the  •schools, »saJaries^win 
be  changed  and  supervision  will  undeigo 
readjustment.  In  this  connection  co-edu- 
cation comes  in  for  consideration.  Prof. 
Francis  A.  Soper,  the  new  superintend- 
ent, has  taught  in  the  City  College,  where 
there  are  only  boys.  He  says  that  he  is 
not  prepared  to  make  any  recommendation 
on  the  matter  until  he  studies  it.  It  is 
probable  that  he  will  favor  co-education. 


THE  OLD   GRAMMATICAL  ERROR 

The  most  celebrated  scholar  of  his  time 
described  grammar  as  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  parts  —  to  wit:  "Words,  letters,  sylla- 
bles, clauses,  dictions,  speeches,  definitions, 
feet,  accent,  pimctuation,  signs,  spelling, 
analogies,  etymologies,  glosses,  differences, 
barbarisms,  solecisms,  faults,  metaplasms, 
schemata,  tropes,  prose,  meter,  fables  and 
histories." 

The  time,  to  be  sure,  was  that  of  Charle- 
magne, when  scholarship  was  not  in  a 
flourishing  state;  and  Alcuin,  whom  the 
emperor  set  up  to  be  schoolmaster  of  Europe, 
could  hardly  "pass"  in  the  second  grade  of 
a  country  district  school  nowadays. 

For  all  that,  a  majority  of  our  public 
schools  still  teach  grammar  pretty  much  as 
Alcuin  taught  it.  We  still  tell  our  youths 
that  language  consists  of  metaplasms,  tropes, 
prose,  meter,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  differ- 
ent sorts  of  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs 
each  nicely  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
rules  having  exceptions  which  apply  to 
more  cases  than  the  rules  themselves  apply 
to.  Our  bin  is  of  a  different  shape  and  con- 
tains a  somewhat  different  assortment  of 
dry  bones,  but  it  is  just  about  as  appetizing 
as  Alcuin  *s. 

The  best  grammatical  definition  was 
written  by  Heine,  who  said  that  the  import- 
ant difference  between  regular  and  irregular 
verbs  is  that  the  latter  cause  youngsters  more 
whippings.  Probably  this  is  the  only  differ- 
ence that  any  college  graduate  not  profession- 
ally engaged  in  teaching  grammar  was  ever 
able  to  remember  when  he  had  been  ten 
years  out  of  school. 

—  Saturday  Evening  Post 


Hygienic  Importance  of 
Dustless  Conditions  in  School  Buildings 

l  he  problem  of  prest-rving  hygienic  coiiditiuns  in  school  Iniildings  is 
une  that  deserves  the  serioua  attention  of  thoic  ie»|ion.^ihle  for  the  health 
of  pupils  imder  their  care.  Ani|>le  ventnation  and  scnjpuloua  cle^inlitiifss 
are  vital ^  but,  unless  the  floors  receive  proper  attention  and  ireatmeni^ 
the  dust  that  accumulates  w'JM  be  a  constant  menace,  for  dust  ia  recog- 
nized as  I  he  greatest  carrier  and  distributer  uf  disease  gierms  known. 
A  simple  yet  el!ective  treatment  of  floors  is  found  in 

STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 

—A  prt-paratinn  thai  anrornpjr^hfii  its  putrwsf  by  cutdiins:;  and  hnlclinie  tiH  duM  iiarliclti, 
^tiA  killinf  ttw  mOlion*  of  tlive:^^  bitiJIL  trjuiing  in  contirl  with  it.  Thm  or  foiif  imi- 
mpntfi  ,1  yrir  anr  ail  that  Arc  necTMary.  Slandkrd  Fkwt  DressJrtg  pprjierKf^  the  i\tx.tTi 
mjibcs  the  Wfr*!  lasi  {fmrn^r  aJid  rtducfs  the  labor  iint}  cost  pf  carttaLkfae,  Sohl  In  Urreli, 
^tialr  liirrels,  and  one  iiaJ  five  ^Jldn  cans. 

A.    T^i^l^l     fTp^^    ot     A.  II    OoHt 

We  wiJI  KJiidly  prove  the  vlflciancy  at  Standard  Fl<Hir  r^e^salnie  mi  a 

dust  preventive,  by  treat  in jt   floor  of   one  room   or  corridor  in 

inv  ictionl  or  putilic  building  AT  OtR  OWN  EVPEVSn, 

To  localkifff  far  f«mave<|    frnni  our    afiencie»,  we  wUl 

send  free  Mitiple  >%ith  full  dtrectliin^  for  Arrplyini. 

*-  Wrtt^  for  U'!ttJmori|;%li,  r*jM»ru  und  ho^iS*, 

'  Dnftt  t^4  Hi  Dftn^tn." 

^at  ttitfnti^d  fiir  hituuA&id  Hit 

STAN DAliD  OIL  COMPANV 

« uie<ip«urE» 


THE   RIVERSIDE   READERS 

A  Step  Forwcird  in  Reading 


Primer 
First  Reader 


30  cents 
35  cents 


Second  Reader 
Third  Reader 


40  cents 
50  cents 


Other  Readers  in  Preparation 

Edited  by 

JAMES  H.  VAN  SICKLE 

WILHELMINA  SEEGMILLER  and  FRANCIS  JENKINS 

One  or  more  of  tliese  books  have  already  been  adopted 
or  ordered  by  over  forty  representative  places  including 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston*  Mass. 
Columbus*  Ohio 
Utica*  N.  Y. 
Harrisburtf*  Pa. 
Boise*  Idaho 


Melrose*  Mass. 
Marquette*  Mich. 
Cheyenne*  Wyo. 
Columbia*  Mo. 
Portland*  Me. 
Lexlnitton*  Ky.     • 
Bangor*  Me. 


Calumet*   Mich. 
Mansfield*  Ohio 
Ottawa*  ill. 
Oneonta*  N.  Y. 
Greeley*  Colo. 
Antitfo*  Wis. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 


••THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

with  the  Idea,  and  from  the  fifst  were  entbusUstlc^  Miss  Thompson  writes 
Cbus  In  slvlc^  her  experience  with  the  use  of  **  Hawthorne  Certificates  ^  In  securing  a  bee 
lfi>rary  for  her  school.  Tlie  fuU  storyv  told  In  her  own  words^  Is  contained  In  a  16  pagf0 
lUtistrated  booklet  Issued  by  the  Educational  Ptsbllshing  Company^  Boston^  New  York,  and 
Chicago.    It  Is  sent  free. 
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PHONIC  STORIES     II 
The  AP  Family 

Alice  E.  Allen 

By  this  time,  of  course,  you  have  met  some  members  of 
the  AP  family.  Here  they  are,  ready  to  tell  you  "How  Pat 
and  Patty  Went  to  Ride.*' 

(The  teacher  repeats  each  line  and  writes  the  words  in 
parentheses  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  sound 
and  pronounce.) 

There  was  a  yellow  pony  once  —  Pat  called  him 

Snipper  (Snap)  — 
Pat  was  the  boy  who  owned  him,  a  jolly  little 

(chap); 
There  was  a. girl  named  Patty;    there  was  a 

brand-new  (trap); 
Oh  yes  —  and  there  was,  also,  a  dog,  for  short 

called  (Cap). 

One  day  Pat  hitched  the  pony  to  the  brand-new 

yellow  (trap), 
And  he  and  Patty  both  climbed  in  —  she  wore 

a  scarlet  (wrap); 
Of  course  old  (Cap)  must  go  along  —  he  rode 

in    Patty's    (lap). 
Pat  shook  the  reins  and  cracked  the  whip  and 

cried    "Ge    (dap)!     Ge    (dap)!" 

That  pony  wouldn't  stir  an  inch  in  spite  of  many 
a  (tap) 

And  many  a  (rap)  and  many  a  (slap).  So  slow 
his  ears  would  (flap). 

That  Patty  cried,  "Oh  deary  me  —  he's  going 
to   take   his   (nap)!" 

To  stir  him  now  I'm  sure  'twill  take  a  good- 
sized   thunder   (clap)." 

Pat  laughed  and  laughed  —  you  know  he  was  a 

jolly  little  (chap)  — 
"An  apple  will  do  more  for  (Snap)  than  (strap) 

or  thunder  (clap)!" 
He  said,  "I'll  go  ahead  and  coax  — you  follow 

in    the    (trap)." 
But   Patty   cried,   "Let  me   help   coax  —  I've 

candy — just  a  (scrap)." 


So  when  at  last  they  went  to  ride  with  lazy 

Snipper  (Snap), 
Both  Pat  and  Patty  walked  ahead  and  coaxed, 

"Ge  (dap)!   Ge  (dap)!" 
Behind  came  (Snap)  just  moving,  and  in  the 

yellow    (trap) 
Rode    (Cap)   who   sat   up   straight   and   cried 

"(Yap-yap),    (Yap-yap),    (Yap-yap)!" 

(Perhaps  the  AY  family  will  tell  you  a  Thanksgiving  stor).) 


The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper* 

(In  the  field  tn  summer.) 

Big  Ant  I  am  glad  you  are  so  busy,  little 
ants.  You  are  good  helpers. 

Little  Ants  We  are  afraid  the  cold  days 
will  come  before  we  can  get  all  the  food  we 
need. 

Big  Ant  If  we  work  early  and  late  we  need 
not  fear  the  cold  days. 

Little  Ants  But  the  grasshoppers  never  work. 
They  play  all  day. 

Big  Ant  Wait  until  the  frost  comes.  Then 
you  will  see  what  they  will  do. 

{Fall  of  year.) 

Little  Ants  This  is  a  cold  morning.  Shall 
we  get  food  to-day  ? 

Big  Ant  No,  my  dears,  we  can  get  no  more 
food. 

Little  Ants  Have  we  enough  food  for  the 
long  winter  ? 

Big  Ant  Yes,  we  have  food  enough  until 
the  warm  days  come  again. 

Little  Ants  Shall  we  put  some  grain  in  the 
sun  to  dry  ? 

Big  Ant  You  may  put  some  grain  in  the 
sun  now.  x   ^  ■ 

{Continued  oD'^^^^^py  VnOO^lC 

♦  From  "Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones."  by  Emma  M.  Maguire.     Educationa]  Pub- 
Ihhing  ComiKiny.  Boston.  New  York.  Chicago.  San  Francisco. 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  i?  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

*'  XLbc  rfdbt  teacbet  in  tbe  rfgbt  poeition  meane  tbe  bigbest  euccead  tor  botb  teacber  and  ecbool/' 


NOTES 

OUR    EDUCATIONAL    FAILURE 

This  country  has  consistently  robbed 
Peter  to  pay  Paul;  it  has  pauperized  the 
teaching  profession  in  order  to  enrich  the 
other  professions.  It  has  made  great 
lawyers  by  eliminating  great  teachers.  It 
has  advanced  medicine  by  pushing  edu- 
cation into  the  background.  Harsh  though 
these  statements  be,  they  are  true. 

Take  any  Southern  State  and  look  over 
the  records  of  its  jurists  and  its  doctors, 
and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  how  many 
of  them  were  teachers  first.  And  so  through- 
out the  Union.  These  men  were  good 
teachers,  and  the  most  of  them  liked  their 
work,  but  they  fotmd  soon  enough,  all  of 
them,  that  no  career  lay  open  to  them  in 
that  line.  So  they  turned  to  other  profes- 
sions. That  is  why  teaching  has  become 
for  men  but  a  stepping-stone.  We  fail  to 
imderstand  that  we  nave  virtually  told  every 
energetic  and  good  teacher  that  if  he  wants 
to  do  anything  in  the  world  he  will  have  to 
go  in  for  some  other  line  of  work. 

No  profession  has  had  the  choice  of 
such  intellect  and  genius  as  the  teaching 
profession,  and  no  profession  has  allowed 
so  much  intellect  and  genius  to  get  away 
from  it.  This  indictment  is  true  even 
to-day.  The  hundreds  of  this  year's  col- 
lege graduates  who  will  teach  next  year 
will  become  the  tens  who  are  teaching 
the  year  after.  The  brainy  .men  drop 
out  one  by  one,  though  luck  or  fortune 
keep  a  few  of  them  still  in  the  schools. 
Yet  it  is  more  important  that  we  have 
good  teachers  than  that  we  have  good 
doctors,  or  good  lawyers.  Good  teaching 
means  good  lawyers  and  doctors  later. 

There  can  be  no  getting  away  from  the 
facts.  We  have  made  teaching  a  sac- 
rifice for  the  man  doing  it.  We  have  re- 
fused him  due  reward  for  his  labors,  and 
we  still  refuse  him  due  reward.  We  take 
from  him  his  self-respect  very  often  and 
give  him  nothing  in  return.  We  force 
him  to  turn  to  professions  where  the  finan- 
cial return  is  at  least  great  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  Yet  a  great  teacher 
must  be  more  richly  endowed  than  a  great 
lawyer.  Why  does  the  one  acquire  thou- 
sands where  the  other  acquires  hundreds? 
Why  does  the  salary  of  the  teacher  not  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living?  Why  do  we 
spend  millions  for  education  and  not  pay 
the  pilots  more  than  a  pittance  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  school  sys- 
tem and  our  educational  system  alike 
are  being  severely  criticised  both  abroad 
and  at  home  ?  —  From  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier 


—  Dr.  Sarah  Elmina  Sprague,  the  author 
of  "The  Sprague  Classic  Readers,"  after 
about  fifteen  years'  residence  in  Chicago, 
has  returned  to  her  native  state  and  here- 
after will  make  her  home  at  io8  Barnes 
Street,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  where  she  will 
•Mituiue  to  write  along  miscellaneous  lines, 
tW«^  chi«fiy  for  children. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    1890. 


Telephone  Connectioo 

O    IBeOLOOis. 


Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

MUs  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass*t.  Manager. 


The  Salary  your  quallflcatloiis  deserve  Is  Increased  by  an  afency  registration. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  ACENCY 

the  Paoifle,  Manoal  Trmlolna.  $M0,  TraTellnf  Compaalc 


has  filled  these  positions  In  public  and  priTate  schools 
extending  its  operations  from  the  Atlanlio  sea  board  to 

„ ^ellnf  Ck>inpaBions.  $700,  Principals,  tlSOO,  Assistants,  $800,  Langaages, 

$1000,  Physical  CaltorcSi^,  Grammar,  $600,  Prbnarr,  $460,  Mnsie,  $«K).  OoTemesses,  $600,  Drawing,  $100. 

.  Kh»der|[arten,f600,Critlc.$lj60,  Supervisors,  $1900,  Elocution,  $000. 

NOAH  LbONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager.  4,  Tbe  Hter,  Dept.  F,  SyraeuM,  N.  T 


Domestic  Science,  $700. 


An  agency  registration  places  you  In  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


EJ^OUIBA    OOISCSAi 


»09gX>»ff^0»    IBOHOOX^ 


TJEAOHBBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  our  DRILL  OOUBSB  by  mall.    We  prepare  for  any  cer- 
tificate vou  want.  County,  City,  State  BXAMINATIONS.  OOUR8B8  in  Jl  sr " '  "         '      "  ^  ' 

garten,  home  study.   60.000  Students. 


1  subjects  for  civil  service,  Imider- 
IVOAH  LBONARD.  A.M..  Manmaer,  Tho  Hier,  Dept.  O,  STRAOU8B.   N.  T. 


You  will  never  rise  higher  than  your  aspirations ;  an  agency  registration  broadens  your  opportunities  to  rise*- 


AN  AGENCY  li«';r.sS"ft!r£SSf;£Lii: 


la    aomothinc    bat    If    It 
la    naked    to  reoonamond 


of  ▼a«nnoles  and  tells  ff^TT  A  1^ 
yoH  about  thona  JLXXxIlJL 
a  teacher  and  reeonamenda  1SX*^l^\lllFll^T^llT^^Ci 
yoa  that  la  more.  Onra  JBKXiO wJILJILXi JM  JJO 
THB  SOHOOL  BinLI^BTIN  AOBN07,  O.  W.  BARDEBX,  Syraonso,  M.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  hicrease  In  salaries  the  last  few  yean. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 

EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  9eaoon  Street,  Bosten. 
Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  REGISTER   NOW. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  of  their  candidates. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT,   Manager 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chloatfo,  IlL 

Twenty-sixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business.'* 
Weatern  Officeas     Realty  Bolldlnd,  Spokane,  Waah.     Iditho  Buildind,  Boiae,  Idaho 


Superintendent!  depend  upon  agencies  to  fill  vacancies. 


THE 


BREWERI 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


IC)   K  I  l :   »..      BUILDING.      C  H  f  C    »  G  r 


It  Is  always  wise  to  have  "a  Mend  at  tbe  Court  of  CcSar."    Register  Now! 


ARE  YOU  A  COOD  GRADE  TEACHER? 

Do  vou  lade  oppornmity  of  learning  where  you  can  secure  a  better  position  in  location,  salary,  work,  or  in 
aH  three?  Would  you  like  a  real  good  position?  Then  4ry  a  Specialist  in  the  business  I  Literally  and  tnUhfuUy 
we  have  many  more  positions  for  your  sort  than  we  can  find  teachers  for.  Send  for  ''Illustrative  Lists." 
We  fill  places  "from  the  University  to  the  grades."     Yours  for  promotion. 


3^AR!  CH'CAGO.   SI  EINWAY   Hmi_u  :'    -.  r 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN 


bFOKANt.   WASH. 


-EVTCN    BLOCK 


Agencies  are  daily  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records  1^ 

HARLAN    P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY.  N.  vi^ 
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{Continued  from  page  490) 

{Grasshopper  coming  to  Anfs  house,) 

Grasshopper     Good   day  to  you,  kind  Ant. 

Big  Ant    Good  day,  friend  Grasshopper. 

Grasshopper  Will  you  lend  me  a  little  food  ? 
I  will  pay  you  before  this  time  next  year. 

Big  Ant  How  is  it  that  you  have  no  food 
of  your  own  ? 

Grasshopper    We  did  not  find  any  food. 

Big  Ant  There  was  much  grain  in  the  field 
where  we  were  all  summer.  What  were  you 
doing  then,  pray  ? 

Grasshopper  Oh,  we  sang  all  the  day  long 
and  all  the  night,  too. 

Big  Ant  Well,  my  friend,  if  you  sang  all 
summer  you  had  better  try  to  dance  all  winter. 

{Goes  in  singing.) 

Little  Ants  {singing)    We  ants  never  borrow. 
Big  Ant  {singing)     We  ants  never  lend. 

{Grasshopper  goes  away,) 


October 

Leaves 

Woodbine 
Oak  Leaf 
Maple  Leaf 

Apple  Leaf 

Sumach 

All  the  Leaves 


October's   Reception 

ISA  LUCINDA  MacGuINNESS 

(For  seven  children) 

{October  wears  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaves,  and  carries  a 
wand  wound  with  red,  broivn,  and  orange  crepe  paper. 
The  leaves  carry  clusters  from  the  trees  they  represent: 
Woodbine,  Oak,  Maple,  Apple,  Sumach,  Evergreen.) 

October  {entering  alone) 

My  friends  the  Autumn  Leaves, 

In  dresses  all  so  gay, 
Are  growing  very  restless 
And  soon  must  fly  away. 

So  for  a  grand  reception 

To  bid  them  all  goodbye, 
I've  sent  out  invitations 

By  Mr.  Gray  Squirrel,  spry. 

Leaves  {skip  in,  singing) 


Vm  glad  you're  here, 

Dance  and  be  gay, 
For  now  you  soon 

Must  fly  away. 

October  dear. 

Now  we're  here, 
We'll  tell  you  what 

We've  done  this  year. 

I  brought  cool  shade. 

I  fed  the  squirrels. 

Sugar  I  made 
For  boys  and  girls. 

The  crimson  apple 
I  watched  grow. 

I  made  red  dye 
As  Indians  know. 

Our  work  is  done. 

In  garments  gay 
We  say  good-by 

And  fly  away. 

{Leaves  dance  away  singing.     Evergreen  remains) 

On  the  light  breezes 
Hum  hum,  hum  hum, 

As  the  wind  pleases 
Far,  far  we  fly. 


Evergreen 


When  all  the  leaves 

Have  flown  away. 

I  don  my  greenest  gown,  and  stay. 


Song  of  the  Leaves 


M 


I.  L,M. 


m 


i 


[  hum^  with  lips  eioitd.l 
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[  Upt  closed. "l 


Gay  leaves  are  whirling. 

Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum. 
{Hum  with  closed  lips.) 
Woodbine  is  curling 

Up  toward  the  sky. 
As  the  wind  pleases. 

Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum, 
Brought  by  light  breezes. 

To  you  we  fly. 


Verses  for  Tots 

I 

Ripened  fruits  and  nuts  that  fall. 

Not  a  tree  that's  gray  and  sober. 
Clear  blue  skies  above  it  all. 

That's  the  glory-month  —  Octobev. 

2 
"Little  squirrel,"  I  often  cry, 

As  I  see  him  frisking  by, 
"Stop  a  little  while  and  play, 

It  is  such  a  splendid  day." 

But  he  never  says  a  word 

Acts  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
And  he  skips  from  tree  to  tree 

Just  as  busy  as  can  be. 

And  he  has  no  time  to  spare 

Even  if  the  skies  are  fair,  ^ 

For  he's  packing  nuts,  you  see, 

In  his  cosy,  hollow  tree. 

3 
Rock-a-bye  baby,  upon  the  tree-top. 

When  the  wind  blows,  the  cradle  will  rock,  • 

When  the  bough  bends,  the  cradle  comes  down, 

Out  come  chestnuts,  all  ripened  and  brown. 

4 
Upon  the  grass,  all  flat  and  dry  and  brown, 
The  maple  trees  are  dropping  rainbows  down. 

Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red.  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn't  Smart— 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Marine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  25c,  50c,  $1.00.  Marine  Eye 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  Books  ^^T^ 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail.  )y  VC 

An  Cy*  TmI«  Qi—4  Hr  All  CyM  llMt  n—4  Gmr%  QJ 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co^  Chicago 
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TEETH  AND  THE  MIND  • 

After  making  an  examination  of  the 
mouths  of  the  children  in  four  public  schools 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  work  has  reported  that  practically 
ninety-seven  percent  of  them  need  care  and 
attention  for  flie  teeth.  But  the  study  of  the 
teeth  did  not  stop  here.  An  inquiry  was 
started  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  relation  of 
the  teeth  to  the  mind;  and  the  findings  are 
striking  enough  and  rated  definite  enough 
to  lead  the  community  to  make  recommenda- 
tions that  the  city  undertake  the  treatment 
of  the  school  pupils'  teeth  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  class  of  citizens  and  a  fuller  return 
from  the  money  invested  in  their  education. 

The  definite  test  centred  about  forty  of 
the  most  hopeless  children  in  one  of  the 
schools  and  the  report  concerns  the  twenty- 
seven  who  were  most  faithful  to  the  work, 
covering  a  period  of  six  months.  Fjrst, 
their  mouths  were  put  into  good  condition, 
they  were  instructed  in  the  care  of  the  teeth, 
how  to  breathe,  and  how  to  masticate  food 
properiy.  Of  the  class  in  general  the  teacher 
reports  that  they  seem  better  nourished, 
the  complexion  has  cleared,  and  that  with 
the  special  attention  and  physical  uplift 
has  come  a  self-respect  that  has  made  them 
a  desirable  element  in  the  school.  On  the 
student  side  a  really  wonderful  result  is  re- 
ported. Making  due  allowance  for  natural 
growth,  practice  and  familiarity,  there  was 
found  to  be  improvement  in  mental  faculty 
ranging  up  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the  cases  of 
worst  oral  condition,  with  an  average  im- 
provement of  thirty -seven  per  cent  —  and 
this  it  should  be  remembered,  involving  the 
'*most  hopeless"  children.  Here  is  the  re 
port  on  a  specific  case: 

No.  2  is  a  giri  of  fourteen,  formerly  not 
properiy  nourished,  suffering  with  indiges- 
tion, anaemic  and  with  inflamed  eyes.  Im- 
provement is  evident  in  every  one  of  these 
matters.  The  tests  show  her  menaory  to 
have  been  bettered  in  per  cent;  power  of 
spontaneous  association,  84  per  cent;  asso- 
ciation by  opposites,  48  per  cent,  and  quick 
ness  and  accuracy  of  perception,  22  per  cent 
an  average  improvement  of  5 2- per  cent,  there 
being  a  loss  of  8  per  cent  in  power  of  addition. 

Here  is  another: 

A  giri  of  thirteen,  with  sixteen  decayed 
teeUi,  requiring  twenty-five  fillings,  has  im 
proved  10  per  cent  in  memory,  159  per  cent 
in  spontaneous  association,  57  per  cent  in 
addition  and  600  per  cent  in  association  by 
opposites.  Her  quickness  of  perception  has 
not  changed,  although  her  total  gain  dur- 
ing the  treatment  was  168  per  cent. 

The  worst  boy  in  the  school,  ten  years 
of  age,  playing  truant,  being  rebellious  and 
deceitful,  is  reported  as  now  regular  in  his 
attendance,  quiet,  obedient  and  doing  good 
work,  showing  an  impre»veniMit  in 
psychobgical  record  of  more  than  200  per 
cent.  The  ability  to  associate  and  to  ob- 
serve is  put  down  as  showing  an  improve- 
ment ranging  from  three  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  per  cei^t.  In  other  words,  dull 
minds  have  waked  up  and  sluggish  minds 
have  started  to  take  notice  and  to  think. 
—  New  Bedford  Standard 


Dircctori?  of  Xeabin^  Tleacbcrs'  Hdcnciee 


(Coatlaued  from  Page  491) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor,  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Send  this  "ad"  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  pays— to  pay  — to  set  — more  pay.    Register  Nowl 


""  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boyiston  St. 

RECOMMENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  an  **if  **  ttai^d  between  you  and  advancement.    Register  in  season. 


WE 

TEACHERS 


WANT    TEACHERS 


wanted  for  Rural,  Graded  and  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 

and  Western  States  in  Regular  and  Special  work.     Highest  Salaries.    We  seek  onlj 

td  tor  litei  "         ••  •      • 


first  class  teachers.    Send  for  literature  and  enrolHor  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  "oJUJIJ'fI'I.."?".;;'?!;'.^.*' 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  educational  world  of  today. 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.     Services  free  to  schooTofficials. 
CHARLES   W.    MULFORD.  Proprietor        -         -         3d3  Fifth  Aveaoo.  New  York.  N.   Y. 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  it*s  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 
Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 

Write  for  The  •'Parker* 


^N  Aftency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    in    the  worii. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  agencies  —  East  and  West. 

Way  Booklet.     Address  either  office 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  your  business  manager. 


XP  ACHERfi'   ^^^^  y^^-   "I*^*  Afeacy  on  ths  ground  and  ddng  ths  buslnesa  In  W«&o- 
^Vl^^i^w        Ington.  Ortfon.  Idaho.  MonUna  and  Alaska.    Register  earlj.    Compe- 
AQENCT        tent  tsecbers  in  dsmand.   S800  teacbers  pUced.    FOr  Year  Book.  Certlft> 
ceUoo  Clrcalar  and  Applicatloa  form  write  B.  W.  Dilalast.  Manager,  f  M  New  York  Btock.  Seattle.  Wasli. 


PACIFIC 


Competition  for  positlonf  grows  sharper  each  year  —  use  every  help. 


Our  information  regarding  vacancies  comes  direct  from  Scho(d  Authorities  to  wlwm  we  PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND  teachers.  Our  new  card  index  enables  us  to  find  at  once  the  right  teacher  for  each  place.  We  use  a 
rapid  fire  rifle,  not  a  shotgun.     Register  now  for  posttioo  or  protnotioo. 

THE  THURSTON   TEAGHGRS*    AGENCY 

NEW  Np.  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Thetlmftto  b»  regktwedtwittoan  agMicy  is  all  tbetlaM.. 


The  McCuUough  Teachers'  Agency 


A  Soccesflfnl  School  and  Collate  Bureau 

Positive  personal  recommendations. 


All  calls  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities. 
Registration  fee.  Si.oo.     WRiTE  US. 
9  JACESON   BOULEVARD    •       • 


Competent  teachers 
CHICAGO 


LANQUAQE  GAMES 

A  METHOD  OF  USING  PLAY  FOR  ESTABLISHING  CORRECT 
HABITS  OF  SPEECH  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  MYRA  KING,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
This  book  while  especially  designed  for  Teacher's  use  in  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Grades,  may  be  used,  with   nearly  equal  profit  in  the  Fourth  Qrade 


'Drops  the  ripe  acorn  is  the  fern, 
The  mellow  apple  on  the  grass, 
The  gypsy  cheeks  of  Nature  bum 
As  autumn's  fingers  o'er  them  pass." 


Since  play  is  the  magic  power  that  on  the  playground  promotes  such  uncon- 
hit^scious  aftd  rapid  acquisition  of  its  parlance,  the  schools^  if  they  would  successfttti^ 
compete  with  it,  must  take  their  cue  from  the  playground. 

Miss  King,  assured  by  observation  knd  experience,  presents  her  fellow  workers 
of  the  school-room  a  series  of  progressive  lessons  in  language  carefully  worked  out 
for  unconscious  yet  effective  language  acquisition  while  the  pupils  are  eagerly  af 
play. 

The  children  are  directed  wholly  to  the/i*»  of  the  games.  Each  is  to  be  a 
game,  not  a  Language  Lesson.  Correct  speech  is  required,  but  only  as  a  Rule  of 
the  Game,  Th^re  are  42  Games.  Get  them,  use  them,  and  you  will  never  fail  to 
rejoice  in  this  happy  device. 

Full  cloth     i2mo    Price,  50  cents 


Boston 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COWIPANVOOqIc 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco^ 
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Jointed  Animals 

Teddy  Bear 

Children  are  always  interested  in  animals, 
but  seldom  draw  them  well.  Details  are 
magnified  while  form  and  real  characteristics 
are  passed  by  unnoted.  An  attempt  to  aid 
our  teachers  in  securing  good  results  in  ani- 
mal drawing  and  paper-cutting  has  resulted 
in  a  series  of  folding  models  based  on  the 
oval.  Our  children  have  enjoyed  them 
thoroughly  and  results  in  drawing  have  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations. 

The  children's  friend,  Teddy  Bear,  is  the 
first  one  of  these  introduced  to  you. 

Trace  the  parts  on  heavy  paper  or  light- 
weight cardboard;  then  cut  out  and  join 
them  together  with  tiny  paper  fasteners, 
pkuing  a  upon  a,  b  upon  by  c,  upon  c.  Teddy 
is  now  ready  to  stand  up  for  a  boxing  match 
or  to  drop  on  all  fours  and  go  in  search  of 
honey. 

Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  these  little 
modeb  for  drawing  lessons.  Head  and  legs 
may  be  tucked  away  out  of  sight  and  only 
the  oval  presented  for  first  consideration. 
This  drawn,  the  head  is  made  to  appear  and 
.  when  its  position  has  been  noted  and 
marked,  on  their  ovals,  the  children  draw  it. 
The  legs  appearing  one  at  a  time  are  drawn 
in  the  same  way. 

Following  this  plan,  the  little  people  in 
our  first  and  second  grades  have  produced 
some  easily  recognized  Teddies. 

The  Elephant 

Trace  the  outlines  of  parts  on  heavy  gray 
paper  or  light-weight  cardboard.  Cut  out 
and  join  with  tiny  paper  fasteners  a  to  a,  b 
to  b,  c  to  Cj  d  to  d,  e  to  e. 


All  parts  may  be  folded  away  behind  the 
oval  body  to  be  brought  forth  at  will.  This 
18  a  trick  elephant  and  can  be  made  to  take 
almost  any  position  the  "really  truly"  one 
could  take.  He  makes  ail  excellent  drawing 
leseon  in  primary  grades  and  their  success 
SsL  delineatmg  him  is  usually  very  creditable. 

But  one  part  is  presented  at  a  time. 
When  this  has  been  drawn,  another  is  ua- 
loldcd  until  Mr.  Elephaat  stands  forth  a 
peiltct  whole. 


The  Camel 

Trace  the  outlines  of  parts  on  heavy 
gray  paper  or  light-weight  cardboard- 
Cut  out  and  join  with  tiny  paper 
fasteners,  a  to  a,  6  to  6,  c  to  c,d  to  d. 

When  used  for  drawing  lessons  the 

body  part  only  is  first  presented.    All 

others  are  tucked  out  of  sight  behind 

this,  whence  they  may  be  brought  forth 

at  will.    The  head  appears  next  and  is  drawn.    Legs  and  tail 

follow  and  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Little  people  in  the  primary  grades  make  very  creditable 
camels  from  this  model. 

{Illustrations  continued  on  page  496) 
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Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

Cures  all  humors,  catarrh  and 
rheumatism,  relieves  that  tired 
feeling,  restores  the  appetite, 
cures  paleness,  nervousness, 
builds    up   the    whole    system. 

Get  it  today  in  moal  liquid  form  or 
chocolated   tablets   called   Sarsatabs. 


On  tk«  Dif fiuion  of  Education 
Amonf  tko  People,  Rests  the 
Preeenration  and  Perpetuation 
mi  our  Free  Institutions. 

New  York  Public  Library 

The  UXON  COMPANY  being  firm  believen  in 
the  "diftuioa  of  education,"  have  a  new  pendl  called 
•EDUCATOR'*  for  this  special  purpose.  It  has  a 
lazve  diameter  of  wood,  but  a  small-sised  lead,  and  is 
the  latest  thing  in  the  pendl  line.  Ask  about  it  bom 
the  statioaer  who  supplies  you  with  pencils,  or  if  you 
wish,  we  will  maO  you  a  sample  on  receipt  of  five  cents 
in  stamps. 

X>SEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO 
Jersey  City»  N.  J. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Entertainments,  Teachers'  Aids,  Busy 
Work,  Bookbinding  Material,  Reed,  Raflfia, 
Yams  and  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies- 
Catalogue  free. 

OAKDBN  CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
1 10  So.  Wabash  Avena«  •  Chlcatfo.  111. 


CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS 

KANSAS  cmr 


via  the 


T 

CUcag'o®  Alton 

Aatomatic  Block  SiffAA^ls 

Rockbnliutcd  Roadbed 

EJectric  Lijihted  Ttkioa 

UnexceJIfitrt  Dining  Serried 

Ttie  OnTr  Double  Track  R<tiIfoad 

For    Tiint^  Tabtf-B  anfi    Ftirea    Aildr^itt: 

R.  J,  HAH  AT.  fi«<isnl  P««*ftiii«r  Atsnt 


''incAOo 


••HOW  WE  SECURED  OUR 
LIBRARY^ 

An  interesting  little  Ultistrated  booklet 
ghdng  the  personal  experience  of  a  teacher 
who  wanted  a  school  library  btst  was  con- 
fronted with  ^no  funds.''  Send  for  it  free. 
Addren^  Educational  Publishing  Companyy 
Boiton»  New  York»  and  Chicago. 


School  News 

E,  F*  Leighlon 

Greece 

Perhaps  no  cx>untiy  in  ihe  world  laces  a 
language  problem  like  that  ortisented  in  the 
Greek  Schools.  The  wri.,,en  language,  used 
in  courts  and  churdies  and  taught  in  the 
schools,  is  unintelligible  to  the  people.  They 
use  a  language  which  is  not  a  dialect  of 
classic  Greek,  but  a  separate  and  distinct 
language  with  syntax  and  grammar  of  its 
own.  A  literature  is  arising  in  this  tongue 
of 'the  people.  The  school  children  to-day 
study  a  form  of  classic  Greek  of  compara- 
tively less  use  to  them  than  a  foreign  tongue. 
Comment  by  a  Greek  teacher  on  conditions 
in  the  primary  schools  may  be  of  interest 
to  American  teachers  who  might  find  on 
dose  questioning  that  their  own  pupils  ex- 
perience bewildeiment  not  altojgether  im- 
like  that  of  the  little  Greek  children  here 
described:  "The  child,  when  he  first  goes 
to  school  is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts,  but  anyone  visit- 
mg  the  third  or  fourth  classes  of  the  primary 
schools  will  see  that  later  he  loses  all  his 
naturalness  and  can  no  bnger  talk  freely 
and  easily  because  the  sense  has  been  sac- 
rificed to  the  sound  and  his  attention  de- 
voted to  the  search  for  the  appropriate  word. 
The  child's  brain  is  tormented  while  his 
soul  and  emotion  are  asleep." 

England 
Industrial  EducaHon 

What  we  call  the  "half-time  system"  or 
"the  work  and  learn  plan"  is  euphoniously 
designated  "the  sandwich  system"  in  Eng- 
land. It  came  in  for  considerable  discus- 
sion at  the  July  Conference  in  London  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
conference  was  called  to  consider  the  edu- 
cation of  engineers,  but  the  discussions 
covered  such  a  wide  field  that  many  of  the 
conclusions  reached  are  applicable  to  our 
own  problems  in  vocational  and  industrial 
training. 

As  might  be  expected  Englishmen  gener- 
ally question  the  actual  practicability  of 
a  too  ptactical  course  of  study.  Sir  J. 
Wolfe  Barry's  estimate  of  a  civil  engineer 
is  a  good  description  of  the  efficient  man 
in  any  calling.  He  says,  "Greneral  educa- 
tion should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  de- 
sired to  turn  out  as  dvil  engineers  men  of 
good  education  who  in  addition  have  sden- 
tific  knowledge  which  they  are  able  to  put 
to  practical  use." 

Sir  Wlliam  White  says,  "The  danger  of 
the  present  day  lies  in  an  excess  of  atten- 
tion being  given  to  scientific  instruction. 
In  the  past,  at  one  time  this  recdved  no  care 
at  all.  Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
other  extreme." 

Professor  W.  S.  Abell  made  a  suggestion 
as  valuable  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
on  the  other.  It  was,  "that  pupils  should 
be  taught  to  think  dynamically.  Many 
problems  are  now  treated  as  if  they  were 
static.  Boys  should  be  taught  to  think  in 
terms  of  work  and  energy." 

A  vocational  suggestion  was  made  by 
Professor  E.  W.  Marchant.  "Boys  should 
be  divided  into  two  classes;  those  for 
administrative  life  and  legal  professions 
and  those  for  engineering  and  medidne. 
The  latter  should  be  trained  in  mathe- 
matics, the  former  in  literary  subjects." 

The  aims  of  education  were  given  by  M. 
A.  Preece  as  follows:  "School  training 
should  teach  a  boy  how  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge; college  training  how  to  value  it; 
woric  training  how  to  apply  it" 
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KODAK    FILMS    CC 
Developed  for  .  •    >^roll 

ALL  SIZES  SIX-EXPOSURE  KODAK  FILMS  de- 
veloped for  5  cents  a  roll.  All  sizes  la-ezposure,  10 
cents  a  roll.  Most  Careful  and  Satisfactory  woik 
guaranteed.  8x  10  Bromo  Enlargements  from  any  of 
your  favorite  Negatives,  as  cents  each.  Send  for  our 
complete  Price  List  and  a  Bfandsome  Photograph  FREE. 

SCARLETT  STUDIO 

45-47-49  N.  13th  Street,     -      -     PhiUdelphU 
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The  Mail  Man 

(An  Exercise) 

Maude  M.  Grant 

"Toot,  toot,  tootl*' 

(Right  hand  curved  aver  mouth,) 
Tis  the  maU  man's  call, 
See  him  hurry  down  the  hall! 
There's  a  letter  for  me. 

(Point  to  self.) 

And  a  postcard  for  you, 

(Motion  as  if  handing  over  a  card,) 
And  a  paper  from  England, 
From  dear  Auntie  Lou. 

(Clap  hands.) 

''Toot,  toot,  toot!" 

(Hands  curved  over  lips,) 

Sounds  the  postman's  call» 
As  he  goes  taking  letters 
To  one  and  all. 


An  October  Sleepy  Seng 

October  is  putting  the  flowers  to 
sleep; 

The  branches  are  swaying,  the  ca- 
dence to  keep; 

The  leaves  are  drop,  dropping,  to 
.    cover  them  warm. 

Go  to  sleep  little  flowers;  do  not 
fear  winter's  storm. 


The  grain  is  gathered  in; 
The  season's  work  is  done; 
No  more  the  hurrying  din 
Of  the  stress  of  noon- time  sun. 
But  beautiful  and  calm, 
And  full  of  healing  balm, 
The  autunm  rest  is  won. 

—  Selected 


October  glows  on  every  cheek, 
October  shines  in  every  eye; 

While  up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale, 
Her  crimson  banners  fly. 

— Elaine  Goodale 
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Quickly  Cured 

Instant   Reliep,   Permanent  Cure  — 

Trial   Package  Mailed  Free  to 
All  in  Plain  Wrapper 

Wc  want  every  man  and  woman,  suf- 
fering from  the  excruciating  torture  of 
piles  to  just  send  their  name  and  ad- 
dress to  us  and  get  by  return  mail  a 
free  trial  package  of  the  most  effective 
and  positive  cure  ever  known  fpr  this 
disease.     Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

The  way  to  prove  what  this  great 
remedy  will  do  in  your  own  case,  is  to 
just  fill  out  free  coupon  and  send  to  us, 
and  you  will  get  by  return  mail  a  free 
sample  of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

Tncn  after  you  have  proven  to  your- 
self what  it  can  do,  you  will  go  to  the 
druggist  and  get  a  50-cent  box. 

Don't  undergo  an  operation.  Opera- 
tioBS  are  rarely  a  success,  and  often 
lead  to  terrible  consequences.  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure  reduces  all  inflammation, 
makes  congestion,  irritation,  itching,  sores 
and  ulcers  disappear — and  the  piles 
simply  quit. 

For  sale  at  all  drug  stores  at  50  cents  a  box. 


FREE  PACKAGE  COUPON 
Fill  out  the  blank  lines  below  with 
your  name  and  address,  cut  out  coupon 
and  mail  to  the  PYRAMID  DRUG 
COMPANY,  323  Pyramid  Building, 
Marshall,  Mich.  A  sample  of  the  great 
Pyramid  Pile  Cure  will  then  be  sent  you 
at  once  by  mail,  FREE,  in  plain  wrapper^ 

Name 


Street 

City  and  State. 


EUROPE 


$250 


The  Independent  Tours.    Room  i. 

nVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG. 

Worcatter,  Mass. 

STENCIL  OUTFIT   BARGAIN 

To  introduce 
our  goods,  we 
will  send  above 
outfit,  which  con- 
sists of  the  fol- 
lowing: i^  new 
cut  stenal  de- 
signs, on  oil 
board,  ready  to 
use,  6  cups  of  as- 
sorted  water 
colors.  2  stencil 
brush**,  6  ii  ycxk  containing    full 

dlrettioris   l-.    .  sart,  hundreds  of  up- 

to-date  designs,  etc..  lor  me  special  price  (postpaid)  of 
IS  cents.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

FRENCH  ART  STENCIL  CO. 

Dept.  A9  133  West  23rd  Street  New  York 

Send  for  our  new  Fancy  Work  Book,  just  off  the  press. 

A  YEAR  OF  PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION  WORK 

FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM  THIRD  TERM 

By  ETTA  MERRICK  GRAVES 

Joint   Author   of    "A   Year    Book   for   Primary 

Grades'* 

Three  Volamet    Price,  50  cents  each 

Vol.      I —  First  Term    For  Sef»tember,  October. 

Noveml>er  and  December. 
Vol.    II  —  Second  Term    For  January.  February 

and  March. 
Vol.  Ill  —  Third  Term    For  April,  May  and  June. 

The  author  in  this  work  carries  the  spirit  of  the 
Kindergarten  into  the  daily  program,  bringing  primary 
teacher  and  Kindergarten  into  intelligent  co-opera - 
tioD. 

Of  utmost  importance,  is  the  systematic  use  of 
"gifts"  materials  in  the  primary,  and  the  sequences 
must  be  carefully  worked  out  to  develop  number,  form, 
rhythm,    balance,    color,    harmonies   and   illustrative 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBUSHINO    GO. 

Bontoa         New  York         Chloatfo 
Sa«  Franolaoo 


The  Story  op  Chicago.  By  Jennie 
Hall.  A  supplementary  reader  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Cloth.  278  pages. 
Price,  50 cents.  Chicago,  New  York:  Rand 
McNally  fir-  Company, 

The  Story  of  Chicago,  by  Jennie  Hall  of 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  Chicago, 
oonoes  just  at  the  right  moment  —  a  mo- 
ment when  the  dty  eye  is  turned  inward. 
An  intimate  accoimt  of  the  growth  of 
Chicago  from  wilderness  days  to  the  present 
time,  it  covers  in  a  most  comprehensive  way 
the  historical,  geographical,  industrial,  so- 
cial, and  dvic  conditions  of  the  city. 

Throughout,  the  reader  has  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  causal  development  of 
a  dty  —  an  illustration  that  should  be  in 
every  home  and  library  in  Chicago. 

Full  of  atmosphere  and  a  strong  human 
interest,  the  book  is  an  inspiring  little 
work — breathing  public  spirit  at  every 
page.  With  its  chronological  list,  reading 
list,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  study  of  Chicago,  it  cannot  but  develop 
in  the  child  a  love  of  the  home  dty  and  a 
keen  sense  of  his  own  responsibilities  as 
a  dtizen. 

Nixon-Roulet's  Indian  Folk  Tales. 
By  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  Author  of 
Japanese  Folk  Stories  and  Fairy  Tales,  etc. 
Cloth.  i2mo.  19a  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  40  cents.  New  York,  Cindnnati, 
and  Chicago:  American  Book  Company, 

This  supplementary  reader  for  the  upper 
grammar  grades  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  well-known  series  of  Eclectic  Readings. 
No  other  collection  of  Indian  tales  for  school 
use  covers  so  great  an  extent  of  territory. 
Almost  all  the  tribes  of  North  America, 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Alaska,  are  represented 
by  their  legends.  Most  of  the  stories  are 
wholly  original.  The  language  follows  to 
some  degree  the  Indians'  mode  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  stories  illustrate  their  primitive 
ideas  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Creation,  the 
Deluge,  the  introduction  of  "fire,  the  begin- 
nings df  agriculture,  etc.  Interspersed  with 
these  mythical  tales  are  other  stories  of 
savage  life,  which  will  be  equally  interesting 
to  children.  The  illustrations  of  the  book 
are  striking  in  their  simplidty  and  show  to 
some  extent  the  Indian's  idea  of  pictorial 
representation. 


SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  CURED 

A  Well  Known  Lady  will  Send  Free 

TO  Any  Sufferer  the  Secret 

wmcH  Cured  Her 

From  childhood  I  was  distressed  and 
humiliated  by  an  unwelcome  growth  of 
hair  on  my  face  and  arms.  I  tried  all  the 
depilatories,  powders,  liquids,  creams  and 
other  rub-on  preparations  I  ever  heard  of, 
only  to  make  it  worse.  For  weeks  I 
suffered  the  electric  needle  without  being 
rid  of  my  blemish.  I  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  vain,  until  a  friend  recommended 
a  simple  preparation  which  succeeded  where 
all  else  failed,  in  giving  me  permanent  re- 
lief from  all  trace  of  hair.  I  will  send  full 
particulars,  free,  to  enable  any  other  sufiferer 
to  achieve  the  same  happy  results  privately 
at  home.  All  I  ask  is  a  2c  stamp  for 
reply.  Address,  Mrs.  Caroline  Osgood, 
(Suite  480F)  1 18  E.  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


You  Can  Weigh 

Exactly  what 
You  Should 

Weigh 

You  can   be 
Strong — 
Vigorouf — 

full  of  Life  and 
Energy, 

You  can  be  free  from 

Chronic  Ailmentt — 

every  organ  of   your  body  strong 

aa  nattire  intended. 

You  can  have  a  Good  Figure — as 

good  as  any  woman. 

You  can  have  a  Qear  Skin. 

I  no  longer  need  to  say  what "  I  can  do,** 
but  what  "I  HAVE  DONE."  I  have 
helped  49,000  of  the  most  cultured,  in- 
telligent women  of  America  to  arise  to 
their  very  be  si — why  not  yout 

NO  DRUGS     NO  MEDICINES 

ICy  pupils  simply  comply  with  Nature's  laws, 
"i^hat  My  Pupils  say  t 

**  Every  one  ootlceB  die 
change  in  ny  complexion  1  it 
lias  lust  that  yellow  color.'* 
**Jiitt  think  what  yon 
have  done  (or  mel  Last 
year  I  weighed  S16  ponnda, 
this  year  146,  and  have  not 
gained  an  ounce  hack.  I  am 
not  wrinkled  either.  I  feel  so 
young  and  strong,  no  rktu- 
matttm,  or  sluggish  liver, 
and  I  can  br*aik*  now.  It  la 
surprlsinic  how  easily  I  did 
it.  1  feel  16  years  younger.** 
"Just  think!  I  have  not 
had  a  piU  or  a  cathartic  since 
I  begnn.  and  I  used  to  take 
one  every  night." 

**Mytorlgktkax  iuereastd 
so  pounds.  I  don't  know 
what  iudig*»iton  is  any 
niore.  and  my  n*fv*$  are«o 
rtHtd  /  I  sleep  like  a  baby.** 
"Miss  Cocroft,  I  havs 
taken  ajfrnyglasftt^  and  my 
catarrh  is  set  much  better. 
Isn't  that  good?*' 

**I  feel  as  if  I  could  look 
every  mnn,  woman  and  child 
In  the  face  with  the  feeling 
that  I  am  ^r«mr/«i!^-spirit- 
ually,  physically  and  men- 
tally.  Really  I  am  a  stronger,  better  woman.  I 
don^t  know  how  to  tell  you  or  to  thank  you.** 
Reports  like  these  come  to  me  every  day.  Do  yoa 
wonder  I  want  to  help  roery  woman  to  vibnuit 
health  and  happiness?  Write  me  your  faults  of 
health  or  figure.  Your  correspondence  is  held  In 
strict  confidence.  If  I  cannot  help  you  I  will  tell  jron 
what  wilL 

My  free  book  tells  how  to  stand  and  walk  correctly, 
and  contains  other  Infornmtion  of  vital  Interest  lb 
women.  Every  woman  Is  welcome  to  It.  Write 
for  it.  If  yoii  do  not  need  me,  you  may  be  able  to 
hdp  a  d^^ar  friend. 

I  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I'd  like  to 
tell  you  about  it. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  45K     246  BAlchigan  Atc.»  Chicago 


Mia  Cocroft  is  the  best  authority  in  America 
upon  the  regaining  of  luonans  health  and 
figure  thre  Natural,  Scientific  means. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES,  g:?'^.^*^ 

Speakers,  Reoitatlona.  Dialogues,  Plays,  Marohss, 
Drills,  Bxerolses,  Celebrations,  Bntertalnments, 
Oames,  Sonira.  Teaotaers'  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Reward  and  Gift  Cckrds,  Drawlnir*  Sewing,  Number. 
Reading,  Alphabet  axui  Busywork  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Certificates.  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  StenoUs.  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks.  Beads, 
Papers.  Stars,  Festooning.  Drapery,  Flaffs,  Raflla, 
Sewing  Silkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Erasers.  Crayons,  Maps,  aiobes,  all  School  Goods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUOH  A  CO.,    WABBBM.  PA. 

ILilSS  GEORGINA  SPEARE  (formerly 
*^*  of  New  York  City ) ,  who  has  been  vciy 
successful  as  a  children's  story-teller,  offers 
to  teachers  a  special  correspondence  course 
in  the  art  of  story -telling. 

Also  course  in  children's  literatu 
Highest  references.     Terms  reasonable 

Address  MISS  GEORGINA  SPEARE 
24  Madison  AT«nu«,  Johiittowii»  N*  Y. 


ce  course 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor^  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Nature  Study 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  selected  by  the 
Northern  Illinois  Superintendents  and  Principals  Associa- 
tion on  the  |dace  and  purpose  of  nature  study  in  the  schools 
is  very  interesting.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the 
suggestions  for  work  in  the  first  grade. 

Primary  Period 

Characteristics  The  general  "appetences"  of  the  earlier 
years  are  still  present  and  matiuing.  Ciuiosity  and  its 
accompanying  restless  activity  are  still  strong,  but  purposeful 
activities  are  beginning  to  dominate  over  impulsive  activ- 
ities. Children  have  acquired  considerable  ability  to  do 
definite  bits  of  work  in  the  form  of  study,  observations,  ex- 
perimentation, making,  etc.,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
simple  idea.  They  are  rapidly  discovering  their  ability  to 
do  purposeful  and  useful  things,  and  have  a  strong  personal 
pride  in  doing  things  through  their  own  initiative,  and  they 
expect  attention  from  adults  in  describing  or  viewing  the 
results.  To  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  and  the  school 
afford  the  children  opportunity  and  encouragement  in  doing 
independent  work,  to  that  extent  the  children  will  grow 
rapidly  in  power  of  self-reliance  and  individual  initiative, 
and  free  the  teacher  from  details;  to  the  extent  that  the 
teacher  and  the  school  fail  they  induce  dependence  and  load 
themselves  with  a  mass  of  detail  and  drudgery. 

First  grade  In  this  stage  children  begin  to  write  short 
sentences  and  describe  simple  experiences;  they  have  ac- 
quired considerable  power  in  self-control  and  are  able  and 
anxious  to  perform  a  large  number  of  simple  activities  guided 
by  definite  ideas  or  purposes  of  their  own.  Imitation  is 
still  strong  and  a  simple  suggestion  and  example  may  "set 
them  off."  In  all,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  they  need  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  but  never  the  dominance.  Their 
daily  life  brings  them  into  contact  with  many  of  the  activities 
•performed  by  people  in  their  dally  routine  of  life,  activities 
pertaining  to  the  house,  the  farm,  the  community.  Types 
of  work  involving  considerable  action  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, yielding  fairly  striking  results,  and  having  ahead  some 
definite  purpose  should  be  prominent.  So  far  as  relates 
to  learning  we  may  remain  firm  in  the  faith  that  "the  amount 
of  memory  drill  necessary  to  insure  immediate  interpretation 
is  reduced  in  just  the  ratio  in  which  practical  and  immediate 
contact  with  impression  is  increased.  Direct  handling  and 
doing  are  the  great  means  of  training  by  which  we  may  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  memory  work  and  drill.  The  method 
of  learning  what  things  are,  their  properties,  by  using  them, 
is  so  distinctly  the  modem  method  of  learning  that  our  schools 
should  long  since  have  been  putting  this  type  of  work  into 
practice,  esj)ecially  in  the  primary  grades. 

Activities  j)ertaining  to  gathering  and  preserving  fruits, 
gathering  and  storing  seeds,  finding  out  what  people  collect, 
prepare,  and  store  away  for  winter;  activities  connected  with 
home,  farm,  and  community  are  rich  in  their  educational 
possibilities  when  rightly  treated. 

The  following  brief  outline  relating  to  the  food  asp)ect  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  work  involved: 

Steps  in  Each  Lesson 
1     Orientation  —  gathering  the  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren;  what  is  already  known.     Formulation  of  the  purpose. 


or  end,  if  not  already  definite,  and  the  problems,  or  difficul- 
ties, in  the  way  of  its  realization. 

2  Attempted  realization  of  the  end  through  the  over- 
coming of  the  difi^culties  —  gathering  of  material,  investiga- 
tion, experiment,  and,  finally,  of  successful  attainment  of  the 
end,  which  is  the  inmiedlate  "application"  of  the  results  of 
such  investigation. 

3  The  wider  application  of  the  results  to  related  experi- 
ences; some  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  these  resu  ts 
in  the  child's  life. 

It  is  assumed  that  from  the  beginning  the  children  are 
working  imder  the  direction,  but  not  the  dominance,  of  the 
teacher;  and  that  the  child  is  acquiring  vocabulary,  feaming 
to  read  and  to  write  and  to  care  for  the  mechanics  of  expres- 
sion. 


-  plant,  animal,  eu 


Lessons 

1  List  of  foods  eaten  every  day. 

2  Source  from  which  these  foods  are  derived  • 

3  Uses  of  foods. 

4  Constituents  of  foods  —  test  for  starch  with  iodine. 

5  Application  of  this  knowledge  to  life  —  mastication,  hygiene. 

6  Test  for  albumens  —  coagulation. 

7  Tests  for  carbon  —  burning. 

8  Uses  of  carbon  or  charcoal. 

9  Use's  of  water. 

10  Sources  of  water.  Purification  of  water  —  using  carbon  for 
filter,  distillation. 

11  Movements  and  organs  concerned  in  ourselves  and  in  animals 
in  food  getting. 

Out  of  this  scries  of  exercises  are  gathered  summaries  of  "die  work 
done,  and  the  results,  in  the  form  of  elementary  compositioa  wad  read 
ing  lessons,  of  which  the  following  are  examples 

Lesson  I 
What  food  do  you  eat  every  day? 
I  eat  bread  and  butter. 
I  eat  oatmeal. 
I  eat  potato. 
I  eat  meat. 
I  eat  fruit. 
I  eat  eggs. 
I  eat  salt. 

I  drink  water  every  day. 
What  foods  do  you  eat  most  in  sunmier? 
What  foods  do  you  eat  most  in  winter? 

Lesson  II 
Where  do  we  get  our  foods? 
Most  of  it  comes  from  plants. 
Bread  is  made  from  wheat. 
Oatmeal  is  made  from  oats. 
Potatoes  grow  on  a  vine. 
Fruits  grow  on  trees  and  vines. 
We  get  our  meat  from  animals. 
Most  animals  eat  plant  food. 
The  tow  gives  the  milk  we  drink. 
What  dt)es  the  cow  eat? 
The  hens  lay  the  eggs. 
What  do  the  hens  eat? 
Where  do  we  get  water  and  salt? 

Lesson  IV 
(Constituents  of  foods  —  children  write  out  the  resists  whi^  they 
obtained  through  their  experiments.) 
We  had  starch. 
We  put  icxiine  on  it. 
It  turned  blue. 

Then  we  put  iodine  on  bread.  y^^y  t 

It  turned  blue.  ni.i.i.^H  Kw  LnOO^ IC 

Arthitr  CuLtmc 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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KINDERQARTEN 

'  Readers  of  Primary  Education  should 
Imow  about  our  popular  and  successful 
I  Homt  Kir.dw^tM  CoHfM;  also  about  the 

'  Course  m  Primaiy  ' 

offer  under  Dr.  A.  H 
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offer  under  Dr.  A.  H.  CtmpUll.  Principal 
Dr  CamDh^n  °\9?*''  Normal  Department. 
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to  s§curemor€  congental  posUumsand  better  salaries, 
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FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  PROF.  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Adopted  by  Cify  of  Boston,  November  26,  iqob 
For  Use  in  Grades  IV.  and  V, 

I  have  found  it  a  most  helpful  and  valu- 
able book.  Mr  Fairbanks  has  the  power 
ot  vitalizing  his  geography  stories  for  chil- 
^n,  and  thb  most  helpful  and  delightful 
quality  is  in  evidence  on  every  page  of  this 
Dew  book.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  its 
*we  la  my  nature  study  classes. 
a.._  . .  Anna  Botspoid  Comstock 
'^^'^•^  of  Natmt  Study,  ComeU  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

236  Pages.    Beautifully  Illustrated 
Qoth,  60  cents 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Booton        New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


We  had  rice. 

We  put  iodine  on  it. 

It  turned  blue. 

It  had  stardi  in  it. 

Vera  McFarland 

We  found  starch  in  rice,  bread,  potato,  and 
oatmeal. 

They  turned  blue  when  we  put  iodine  on 
them. 

Carlton  Dodd 
Lesson  VII 
(Introduction  to  Carbon.) 
One  day  we  each  had  a  piece  of  wood. 
It  was  pine  wood. 
We  tried  to  change  it. 
Some  of  us  cut  it. 
Some  of  us  broke  it. 
Some  painted  it. 
It  was  still  wood. 
Then  we  burned  it 
We  saw  a  yellow  flame. 
We  saw  smoke. 

We  put  it  into  a  dosed  tin  box. 
There  was  something  else  left  in  the  box. 
It  was  black. 
It  was  taseteless. 
It  would  not  dissolve  in  water. 
We  made  an  envelope  for  this  black  sub- 
stance. 
We  put  it  away. 

We  burned  wood,  paper,  and  sugar. 
We  got  carbon. 
It  is  black. 
It  will  not  dissolve. 

LiTELLA  Hopper 

Lesson  XI 
(Impurities  in  Water,  Uses  of  Carbon.) 
We  made  a  filter. 
First  we  made  a  funnel  of  paper. 
We  put  wood  carbon  in  it. 
We  put  quartz  sand  in  it,  too. 
We  filtered  red  water  through  it. 
We  filtered  blue  water  through  it. 
We  filtered  muddy  water  through  it. 
The  filtered  water  was  clear. 
We  filter  water  at  school. 
We  filter  water  at  home. 

Other  topics  may  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 

1  Clothing  (a)  Materials  used  for  clothing, 
ip)  sources  from  which  these  materials  are  de- 
rived, (c)  steps  and  stages  involved  in  securing 
these  various  materials  and  working  them  up 
into  clothing,  including  gathering  of  materials, 
cleaning,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  etc.  {d) 
investigating  the  school  area  to  find  vegetable 
niaterials  used  for  dyeing.  The  study  may 
include  wool,  cotton,  flax,  furs,  etc.,  along  with 
a  study  of  the  various  things  made  of  each  and 
the  "why  used'*  for  special  purposes. 

2  Animal  covering  Materials  which  vari- 
ous animals  have  for  protecting  them  and  keep- 
ing them  warm  during  the  winter;  (a)  feathers, 
(6)  fur  and  hair,  (c)  wool,  etc.  Which  warmest? 
Animals  having  no  covering  and  how  they 
spend  the  winter.  How  animals  change  their 
clothing  from  summer  to  winter  —  shedding, 
molting,  thickened  growth  of  fur,  feathers, 
wool,  etc. 

3  Fire  making  and  other  ways  0}  keeping 
warm:  (a)  Various  methods  by  which  people 
make  fire,  {h)  various  ways  or  means  by  which 
buildings  are  heated,  (c)  various  materials  used 
for  heating  purposes,  {d)  various  uses  made  of 
fire  and  heat  other  than  keeping  warm. 


SHORTHAND  SPEED  CONTEST 
In  the  Speed  Contest  held  at  Buffalo, 
August  29  and  30,  under  the  auspices  of  tie 
thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association,  both 
speed  awards  were  won  by  writers  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  The  contest  on  August 
29  for  the  Adams  Trophy  (Silver  Cup)  was 
won  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  Wood  with  a  per- 
centage of  accuracy  of  99.5.  The  award 
for  the  Shorthand  Writer  Cup  was  won  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Behrin  with  a  percentage  of 
accuracy  of  96.8.  Twenty-two  contestants 
sat  for  the  examination  and  the  result  de- 
monstrates the  unquestionable  superiority 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  shorthand. 


Is  This  Fair? 

Certain  Proof  will  be  Made  that 

Stuart's    Dyspepsl^   Tablets 

Cure  Stomach  Trouble 

A  Tried  Package  Sent  Free 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  made  to 
give  to  the  system,  through  the  digestive 
tract  and  the  stomach,  the  necessary 
chemicals  not  only  to  digest  food,  but  to 
enrich  the  fluids  of  the  body  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  suflfer  from  dyspepsia  or 
other  stomach  trouble. 

We  will  send  you  a  quantity  of  these 
tablets  free,  so  that  their  power  to  cure 
may  be  proven  to  you. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  are 
using  these  tablets  for  the  aid  and  cure 
of  every  known  stomach  disease.  Know 
what  you  put  into  your  stomach,  and  use 
discretion  in  doing  so. 

Stuarfs  Dyspepsia  Tablets  contain  fruit 
and  vegetable  essences,  the  pure  concen- 
trated tincture  of  Hydrastis,  Golden  Seal, 
which  tone  up  and  strengthen  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  stomach,  and  increase  the 
flow  of  gastric  and  other  digestive  juices; 
lactose  (extracted  from  milk);  Nux,  to 
strengthen  the  nerves  controlling  the  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  to  cure  nervous 
dyspepsia;  pure  aseptic  Pepsin  of  the 
highest  digestive  power  and  approved  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

One  of  the  ablest  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  recently  stated  that 
this  Pepsin  was  the  only  aseptic  pepsin 
he  had  found  that  was  absolutely  pure  — 
free  from  all  animal  impurities,  Bismuth, 
to  absorb  gases  and  prevent  fermenta- 
tion. They  are  deliciously  flavored  with 
concentrated  Jamaica  Ginger  —  in  itself  a 
well^  known  stomach  tonic. 

Liqm'd  medicines  lose  their  strength  the 
longer  they  are  k«pt,  through  evaporation, 
fermentation  and  chemical  changes,  hence 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  recognized 
as  the  only  true  and  logical  manner  of 
preserving  the  ingredients  given  above  in 
their  fullest  strength. 

If  you  really  doubt  the  power  of  thes« 
tablets,  take  this  advertisement  to  a  drug- 
gist and  ask  his  opinion  of  the  formula. 
It  is  due  your  stomach  to  give  it  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  stop  its  trouble. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try.  You  know  what 
you  are  taking,  and  the  fame  of  these 
tablets  prove  their  value.  All  dniggists 
sell  them.  Price,  50  cents.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  .send  you 
a  trial  package  by  mail  free.  Address 
F.  A.  Stuart  Comppny,  234  Stuart  Build- 
ing, Marshall,  Mich. 


writlag.    will  pleaae  jrou.     Many  tay  I  am  Country's  beat 


P'c»*«  you.     Many  tay  I  am  Country's 
"  *      roar  self.    Send  10c.    Mooey  bacK  u 
rOBAMP,  S08S  tth  At*..  NvvTovk. 


SuSSuSSd!  0.  |.'l4XJfo'iv"2iii">ii^i^- J?^?^^^^^^ 


PRIilARV   METHODS 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  Primary 
I "•*"•"•  mdudingCourses  and  Methods, 


Nature  Study,  Susy  Work,  and  Pho- 
netics, taught  by  Dr.  A  H.  CAMPBELL. 
Pnncipal  of  our  Normal    Departmem. 
We  have  helped  hundreds  of  teachers 
Dr.  Campbell  to  secure  more  congenial  positions  and 
6«W«r  M^w*    MO  ptw  ntalogue  fr«t.    Writ*  tp-dty. 
-.      I"5  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
i>«pt.5gO 8prtpgfleld,  Mas*. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

1  pl  lY^  DiAlogoes,  ReeitotiODs,  DriUa.  Speakers.  Mono- 
Zrt'^  I  *  **«V«»'  0p«»™w»..  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Uluatrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 


IPL 

I  Moti  „ ^_, ,.^  „„_ 

I  '?.*'.V  Tmhiewix,  Pautomimesi  Special  Enteruinments  fbr 
l*U  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
■  Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
I  ^talogne  Wwm,  Every  T*ae|S9r  should  have  one. 
|T.  %.  Dimioil  >  CO.  D>pt.  %7, 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS 
The  Army  and  Navy  Journal  has  the 
following    to    say    in    regard    to    military 
training  in  the  schools: 

Representing,  as  it  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent, the  best  educational  thought  of  a 
city  cursed  with  rowdyism,  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  in 
protesting  to  the  Legislature  at  Albany 
against  the  introduction  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  in  the  public  schools,  is  one 
of  the  most  disheartening  exhibitions  of 
fatuous  blindness  we  have  seen  in  many 
years.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  youth 
of  New  York  need  to  kill  the  rowdy  spirit 
it  is  military  training.  There  is  nothing 
more  opposed  to  the  rowdy  spirit  than  the 
soldier  spirit.  The  soldier  is  the  product 
of  discipline  and  restraint;  the  rowdy  is 
the  product  of  license  and  unrestrained 
lawlessness.  One  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
other.  New  York  has  within  her  grasp  a 
means  to  end  rowdyism,  but  with  a  stupid- 
ity that  can  be  attributed  only  to  her  co- 
kfisal  ignorance  of  her  own  shortcomings 
she  refuises  to  make  use  of  it. 


BETTER  THAN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of 
Boston  public  schools,  who  was  abroad  last 
summer,  speaking  of  the  essential  diflferences 
between  the  German  and  American  school 
systems,  says: 

"  Many  details  of  the  German  school  sys- 
tem can  undoubtedly  serve  as  suggestions 
for  desirable  improvements  in  our  own 
schools,  but  the  German  school  system  as 
a  whole  if  transferred  to  America  would 
fall  far  short  of  accomplishing  what  the 
American  people  expect  from  their  schools. 
The  first  great  difference  is  that  the  aim 
or  at  least  the  result  of  the  German  system 
is  to  train  pupils  to  obedience  to  laws 
made  by  some  one  above  them,  while  the 
American  system  aims  to  train  pupils  to 
participate  in  the  making  of  the  law.  In 
the  main  the  German  system  produces  a 
class  to  be  governed,  while  the  American 
system  produces  a  class  that  governs  as 
well  as  being  governed.  This  attitude  per- 
vades both  discipline  and  instruction. 

*'In  discipline,  German  schools  are  where 
the  A-nerican  schools  of  thirty  years  ago 
were.  That  is  to  say,  the  pupils  are  trained 
to  that  self-coitrol  which  comes  from 
obedience  to  an  outside  authority  instead 
of  to  that  self-control  which  arises  from 
one's  own  personal  initiative.  The  rever- 
ence for  the  teacher  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  is  the  reverence  of  form  and  not  of 
substance,  and  is  akin  to  or  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  class  feeling  so  prevalent 
in  Europe.  It  thus  reflects  the  home  and 
is  supported  in  the  home  where  the  father 
still  retains  the  autocratic  authority  of 
patriarchal   times. 

*'In  scholarship  also  the  teaching  is  dog- 
matic; the  lesson  to  be  learned  is  not 
questioned;  the  result  is  that  German 
pupils  know  more  thoroughly  the  elements 
of  the  subject  studied,  but  that  they  have 
had  much  less  training  in  the  judgment- 
forming  side  of  education,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  better  qualified  for  subordi- 
nate positions  and  less  well  qualified  for 
positions  ^f  leadership  than  American 
pupils  are.  They  lack,  on  the  whole,  the 
initiative  ingenuity  and  ability  to  meet  new 
and  complicated  problems  that  characterize 
the  men  and  women  who  have  completed 
the  courses  in  the  American  schools. 

"In  some  particular  cases,  for  example, 
the  continuation  schools,  the  German  sys- 
tem offers  many  valuable  suggestions,  pro- 
vided the  modifications  necessary  in  order 
to  adapt  the  system  to  .American  conditions 
are  made." 
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Cruelty  in  Childhood 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

RECENTLY  two  boys  were  observed  "playing"  with 
several  dogs  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  very  cold  day. 
Some  workmen  had  been  harvesting  ice,  and  had 
left  a  large  area  with  a  very  thin  surface.  A  little 
snow  had  fallen  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  tell  where  the  thin 
was  separated  from  the  thick  ice.  The  boys*  game  with  the 
dogs  consisted  in  enticing  them  upon  the  thin  ice,  so  that 
they  would  break  in.  If  the  dogs  would  not  run  upon  the 
thin  ice  of  their  own  accord,  then  the  boys  would  push  them 
on  so  that  they  would  get  into  the  water.  When  a  dog  fell  in, 
it  would,  of  course,  try  desperately  to  get  out,  because  the  water 
was  extremely  cold.  In  severd  cases  that  were  observed, 
the  dogs  would  try  to  crawl  upon  the  thin  ice,  which,  of  course, 
would  break  under  their  weight;  and  it  would  be  several 
minutes  before  they  could  actually  escape  from  the  water. 
Meanwhile  the  boys  shouted  with  savage  glee  as  they  ob- 
served the  struggles  of  each  dog  endeavoring  to  get  out  of 
a  painful  situation.  After  one  had  got  onto  firm  ice,  the 
water  adhering  to  the  fur  would  quickly  freeze,  and  this 
afforded  the  boys  an  additional  pleasure.  This  "game" 
was  continued  until  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  an  adult  who  was 
looking  on,  and  who  could  not  endure  the  thing  any  longer. 
Nine  out  of  ten  mature  people  would  say  that  these  boys 
were  cruel.  They  were  apparently  deliberately  inflicting  pain 
upon  helpless  creatures,  and  they  were  enjoying  the  expres- 
sions of  distress.  At  least  so  it  appeared  to  one  viewing  the 
matter  from  the  outside.  But  if  possible  let  us  look  into  the 
consciousness  of  these  boys,  and  note  what  they  were  enjoying 
and  so  what  was  the  real  motive  at  the  bottom  of  their  actions. 
An  adult  will  be  helped  in  making  the  analysis  if  he  will 
analyze  his  own  conscioiisness  when  he  catches  a  fish,' say. 
The  writer  has  asked  a  good  many  adults  to  make  this  analysis 
for  him.  A  few  of  those  who  have  reported  have  said  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  fishing,  because  when  they  are  successful 
they  are  greatly  distressed  by  the  evidences  of  pain  experienced 
by  the  fish  when  it  is  caught  either  by  a  hook  or  in  a  net,  and 
allowed  to  perish  out  of  water.  In  such  a  case,  the  dominant 
thing  in  the  fisherman's  consciousness  is  the  feeling  of  pain 
experienced  by  the  dying  fish.  The  fisherman  reads  his  own 
feelings  into  the  fish,  and  so  suffers  with  it.  This  is  why  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  "sport."  No  normal  human  beinc;  can 
enjoy  any  action  which  is  accompanied  by  pain  to  himself 
or  to  anything  else,  provided  he  is  conscious  of  the  pain,  even 
if  it  does  not  really  exist.  It  exists  for  him,  and  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  influence  his  actions. 

But  most  of  the  adults  who  have  responded  to  the  inquiry 
mentioned  above,  enjoy  fishing.  The  writer  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  come  across  many  men 
whose  chief  delight  seems  to  be  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  moun- 
tain streams.  They  say  that  it  is  a  magnificent  "sport" 
because  mountain  trout  are  so  "gamey."  These  fishermen 
never  have  the  slightest  consciousness  apparently  of  the 
suffering  of  the  fish  which  they  catch.  They  simply  regard 
the  thing  as  a  contest  and  their  supreme  ambition  is  to  win. 
They  like  especially  to  fish  for  mountain  trout  because  in 
order  to  be  successful  they  must  l>e  alert,  agile,  and  resource- 
ful. The  element  of  pain  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the  procc|s^ 
as  far  as  the  angler  is  concerned,  though  an  outsider  mig 
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be  conscious  only  of  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  fish.  He 
might  see  nothing  meritorious  in  the  "sport,"  and  so  it  would 
seem  to  him  simply  a  cruel,  brutal  business.  Thus  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  whether 
an  action  is  cruel,  or  whether  it  is  simply  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate game.  Among  fishermen  it  is  considered  to  be  an 
evidence  of  ability  for  a  man  to  be  successful  in  fishing. 
Anglers  usually  delight  in  describing  their  experience  with  a 
fish  which  has  struggled  long  to  save  its  life.  In  such  a  case 
a  man  evidently  has  no  consciousness  that  he  is  actually  taking 
a  life.  He  is  simply  thinking  of  his  own  wit,  his  endurance, 
and  his  ingenuity  in  finally  capturing  his  victim. 

Again,  the  writer  has  talked  with  many  men  who  enjoy 
hunting.  Some  of  these  men  come  in  from  a  day's  shooting, 
bringing  with  them  two  or  three  ducks,  or  half  a  dozen  rabbits, 
or  a  dozen  quail,  perhaps.  These  hunters  seem  never  to  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  pain  created  by  their  bullets  or  knives, 
though  they  know  they  have  destroyed  the  life  of  various 
creatures.  The  larger  their  killing  the  more  pleasure  they 
derive  from  it.  Evidently  their  consciousness  is  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  success.  They  loc*  upon  the  creatures  of  the 
forest  as  objects  for  testing  their  own  ability  in  woodcraft, 
and  especially  of  their  skill  with  the  rifle.  The  writer  has  ob- 
served huntsmen  spread  out  a  dozen  bleeding  ducks  before 
admiring  comrades,  every  one  of  them  showing  in  his  face 
and  in  all  bis  expressions  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
entertain  any  idea  of  pain  in  respect  to  these  creatures.  If 
in  any  one  case  the  notion  of  pain  and  destruction  of  life  got 
into  the  focus  of  consciousness,  it  would  inhibit  his  pleasure 
in  die  success  of  the  himt,  and  it  would  probably  prevent  him 
from  practicing  the  "game." 

Still  again,  the  writer  has  observed  crowds  of  highly  de- 
veloped and  apparently  "refined"  men  and  women  observing 
a  football  game.  In  many  of  diese  contests,  blood  flows 
freely;  and  in  some  cases  the  players  are  seriously  injured. 
They  are  always  taking  chances;  and  in  every  vigorous 
intercollegiate  game  there  is  always  more  or  less  pain  experi- 
enced by  some  of  the  players.  But  the  onlookers  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  this.  They  see  only  the  manifestation  of  muscle, 
agility,  and  courage.  These  characteristics  so  dominate  the 
minds  that  the  idea  of  pain  cannot  gain  an  entrance.  Fre- 
quently some  highly  sensitive  person  complains  about  the 
cruelty  of  football,  which  is  kept  up  simply  because  so-called 
refined  people  enjoy  it;  but  these  latter  people  never  can 
appreciate  a  criticism  of  Ais  kind.  When  told  they  are  encour- 
aguig  cruelty  they  are  utterly  imable  to  appreciate  the  point, 
because  they  are  not  aware  there  is  any  cruelty  in  the  game. 

It  is  mudi  the  same  with  the  bull-fights  in  Mexico.  The 
most  "intelligent"  and  "refined"  people  in  that  country  take 
great  delight  in  observing  several  bulls,  a  number  of  horses, 
and  even  one  or  two  men  killed  at  a  single  exhibition.  To 
the  writer  this  seems  to  be  barbarous  cruelty;  but  he  has 
never  foimd  a  Mexican  who  has  appreciated  this  view  of  the 
matter.  The  latter  thinks  constancy  of  the  skill  and  daring 
exhibited  by  the  toreador;  and  when  a  bull  is  stabbed  the 
Mexican  is  conscious  only  of  the  skill  of  the  one  who  has 
accomplished  it  and  there  is  shut  out  of  his  mind  absolutely 
all  pain  brought  upon  the  animal. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  boys  who  pushed  the  dogs  into  the 
freezing  water.  In  their  own  consciousness  they  seemed  to 
be  utterly  oblivious  to  the  pain  experienced  by  their  victims. 
They  were  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  reaction  of  the  dogs 
that  nothing  else  could  get  their  attention.  This  presented 
to  the  boys  an  unusual  situation,  and  their  sole  interest  in  the 
matter  was  to  see  what  would  happen  —  to  observe  how  each 
dog  would  struggle,  and  whether  he  would  actually  succeed 
in  setting  out  of  the  water.  And  then  when  he  did  escape, 
and  the  water  froze  in  icicles  on  his  body,  the  boys  were  only 
conscious  of  his  peculiar  appearance,  and  there  was  no  place 
for  any  thought  of  pain.  They  were  not  projecting  their 
own  feelings  into  the  dogs,  and  so  they  could  not  realize 
their  distress.  It  is  a  case  of  being  obsessed  by  certain  ideas 
so  that  others  which  should  make  an  impression  cannot  get 
into  the  focus  of  consciousness. 

The  adult  looking  on  had  heretofore  observed  reactions 
of  this  kind  in  living  creatures,  so  that  they  were  really  not 
novel  for  him.  He  was  not  greatly  interested  in  noting  how 
the  dogs  would  escape  from  their  perilous  situation.     But  in 


the  course  of  his  development  the  idea  of  pain  had  become 
more  and  more  prominent.  The  notion  of  saving  living 
things  from  disagreeable  experiences  had  become  even  more 
prominent  in  his  life.  As  a  child  his  chief  delight  was 
in  securing  reactions  from  objects,  especially  from  living 
things.  But  now  that  he  is  mature  his  chief  interest  is  in 
increasing  the  pleasures  and  diminishing  the  pains  of  beings 
that  may  be  made  comfortable  or  the  opposite.  There  has 
been  a  complete  change  in  his  consciousness  in  the  course 
of  his  development,  so  that  as  he  looks  on  at  this  "game" 
he  attends  primarily  to  the  sufferings  of  the  dogs  rather  than 
to  their  efforts  to  save  themselves,  except  as  the  latter  are 
evidences  of  their  distress.  Inevitably,  then,  he  calls  the 
boys  cruel,  when  in  their  own  feelings  they  are  no  more  cruel 
than  the  fisherman,  the  huntsman,  or  the  spectator  who 
witnesses  a  bull-fight. 

The  instance  cited  is  typical  in  all  essentials  of  activities 
which  are  occurring  constantly  in  any  group  of  boys.  If  they 
have  cats,  dogs,  colts,  calves,  pigs,  chickens,  squirrels,  or  any 
other  living  things  from  which  they  can  get  reactions  by  stimu- 
lating them  in  imusual  ways,  they  will,  speaking  from  the 
adult's  standpoint,  be  treating  them  cruelly  much  of  the  time, 
in  the  sense  that  they  will  be  causing  them  pain  in  order 
that  they  may  get  them  into  difiScult  situations  to  observe 
how  they  are  going  to  get  out  of  them.  If  there  are  no  ani- 
mals of  any  sort  to  experiment  upon,  then  children  will  try 
their  "tricks"  upon  one  another,  usually  upon  the  weakest 
one  in  the  group,  or  on  one  who  is  "peculiar."  Take  two 
brothers,  say  seven  and  nine,  who  have  a  younger  sister. 
They  will  be  likely  to  tease,  irritate,  and  annoy  her  much  of 
the  time,  unless  they  are  restrained  by  authority,  or  unless 
they  are  kept  occupied  in  some  interesting  way.  Normally 
they  seem  to  get  exquisite  pleasure  in  frightening  the  chOd,  in 
hiding  her  toys,  or  in  running  away  from  her  when  she  does 
not  want  to  be  left  alone;  or  they  may  inflict  pain  upon  her 
dolls,  as  by  hanging  them  by  the  neck  out  of  the  window,  or 
breaking  down  her  playhouse;  or  they  may  do  one  of  a 
himdred  different  things  which  will  secure  violent  reactions 
from  her.  The  parent  regards  these  acts  as  cruel,  but  the  boys 
themselves  simply  regard  them  as  "fun,"  because  they  have 
been  able  to  arouse  a  peculiar  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

Unquestionably,  children  bring  with  them  into  this  world  a 
tendency  to  annoy,  hector,  and  bully  their  rivals,  and  even 
members  of  their  own  group.  This  instinct  seems  to  find 
gratification  in  the  discomfort  of  others,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  competitors  for  favors  of  any  kind.  Children  do  not 
ordinarily  hector  other  children  who  are  in  no  way  their  rivals 
or  competitors  for  favors  of  some  sort.  Bullying  goes  on 
principally  among  those  who  come  into  conflict  with  one 
another  for  some  reason  or  other.  In  cases  of  competition 
and  rivalry,  the  more  one  can  irritate  and  annoy  those  who 
are  his  rivals,  the  greater  are  the  chances  that  the  aggressor 
will  win  out  in  his  competition. 

Oftentimes  a  boy  who  is  given  to  bullying  will  protest  when 
he  looks  on  at  a  case  of  bullying  practiced  by  somebody  else. 
If  one  of  the  three  boys  above  referred  to  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  bank  with  the  adult,  and  viewing  the  situation 
as  an  outsider,  he  would  be  likely  to  resent  the  actions  of  the 
others.  Not  being  in  the  game,  his  sympathetic  feelings 
might  come  to  the  front.  This  would  have  been  particulariy 
true  if  one  of  the  dogs  had  been  his  own  pet.  Then  the 
creature  would  seem  near  to  him,  indeed  a  part  of  himself, 
and  he  could,  therefore,  more  readily  project  his  own  feeling 
into  him.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  complicated  problem  lo 
determine  what  phase  of  any  situation  will  become  dominant 
in  the  consciousness  of  those  who  are  participating  in  a  game, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  cases  Uke  the  one  cited  in  the 
beginning,  a  child  will  not  be  conscious  of  any  painful  experi- 
ences imless  the  creatvires  suffering  are  closely  related  to  him. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which  should  be 
mentioned.  And  it  may  be  introduced  by  describing  a  con- 
crete instance  of  cruelty  so-called.  Two  boys  had  a  dog 
hitched  to  a  cart,  and  were  driving  it  through  the  street. 
They  were  doing  this  for  the  "fim  of  it"  solely.  Whenever 
the  dog  showed  any  tendency  to  stop  or  to  turn  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  street,  the  boys  would  strike  him  with  a  whip, 
and  several  times  he  cried  out  from  pain.  A  niunber  of  adults 
passing  on  the  street  called  to  the  boys  to  cease  the  jpimish- 
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ment  of  the  dog,  but  they  would  fiooA  (orget  the  warnings 
given  them,  and  they  continued  the  punishment  until  they 
were  physically  restrained  by  an  adult  who  had  followed  them, 
observing  what  they  were  doing.  When  asked  why  they 
should  make  the  dog  suffer,  their  only  response  was  that  they 
wanted  him  to  "  mind."  And  he  was  their  own  dog  any  way, 
and  they  ''had  a  right"  to  do  what  they  wished  to  him. 

What  could  have  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  these 
boys?  Before  answering  this  question,  we  might  attempt  to 
answer  another.  Why  will  an  adult  often  whip  his  horse 
when  the  latter  is  doing  the  best  he  can  ?  Why  will  an  in- 
toxicated man,  as  a  rule,  perhaps,  whip  his  horse,  if  he  is 
driving  one,  or  whip  his  children  upon  coming  into  the  house, 
or  express  his  power  over  any  living  thing  around  him  ?  Why 
will  the  leader  of  a  group  whip  one  of  his  subjects  if  they  will 
not  submit  to  his  will  ?  It  is  evident  that  in  all  of  these  cases 
the  desire  for  control  plays  a  leading  part.  Instinctively  men 
wish  to  show  authority  over  the  creatines  around  them,  and 
even  over  their  own  associates.  Instinctively  they  wish  to  re- 
duce them  to  submission.  So  whipping  a  dog,  a  horse,  or  even 
a  child,  which  manifests  any  tendency  to  follow  its  own  desire, 
is  largely  instinctive.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  the  aggressor  is 
not  keenly  conscious  of  the  pains  inflicted  upon  his  victims. 
He  is  simply  dominated  by  the  impulse  to  make  the  thing 
upon  which  he  is  expressing  his  power  obey  his  will.  One 
may  often  observe  children  whip  their  dolls,  or  their  soldiers, 
or  their  rocking-horse;  and  as  they  talk  to  them  they  indicate 
their  fimdamental  attitude  —  **ril  teach  you  to  mind  me," 
''  ril  show  you  that  I  am  boss  over  you,"  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

What  can  we  do  to  develop  in  children  a  consciousness 
of  the  pain  which  they  inflict  in  cases  of  so-called  cruelty? 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  so  far  as  possible  suggest  activities 
to  the  young  which  will  require  the  co-operation  of  their 
fellows  and  the  creatures  with  which  they  have  relations. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  boy  who  plagues  his  dog, 
or  even  beats  it  in  gratification  of  the  instinct  to  show  authority 
over  it.  Now,  if  the  boy  could  be  led  to  play  a  game  in  which 
the  dog  would  take  a  part,  then  the  latter  would  become  a 
partner  in  an  interesting  affair,  rather  than  a  mere  subject  to 
be  kept  in  subjection.  There  are  dozens  of  games  which 
boys  can  play  with  dogs  so  that  all  will  have  a  good  time. 
The  running  and  jumping  games,  throwing  objects  for  the 
dog  to  catch  and  so  on,  illustrate  the  principle.  Then  in  the 
second  place,  the  child  must  be  led  to  appreciate  that  living 
things  have  feelings  like  his  own.  He  does  not  come  to  this 
view  very  readily,  but  a  skillful  teacher  or  parent  can  easily 
make  him  see  the  expressions  of  pain  in  the  creatures  he 
abuses,  and  these  signs  of  distress  may  be  made  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  attention  so  that  they  will  restrain 
cruel  actions.  In  the  last  resort  it  might  prove  genuinely 
wholesome  if  a  boy  who  hectored  one  of  his  companions 
should  be  hectored  in  the  same  way  by  some  one  stronger 
than  himself.  Or  take  a  case  where  one  boy  puts  a  pin  upon 
a  seat  for  another  to  sit  on,  merely  "for  the  fun  of  it."  Let 
him  have  the  experience  himself.  Of  course,  this  is  a  very 
harsh  method  of  treatment;  but  oftentimes  it  is  the  only 
way  one  can  make  some  children  realize  that  their  acts  are 
the  cause  of  suffering  in  others.  When  discipline  of  this 
sort  is  administered,  it  should  not  be  accompanied  by  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  teacher.  The  teacher  should  say 
to  an  offender  —  "You  struck  this  small  boy  with  a  snow- 
ball. Now  we  will  strike  you  in  the  same  way,  and  you  tell 
us  what  your  feelings  are."  In  some  manner,  children  who 
inflict  pain  upon  others,  unconscious  of  what  they  are  doing, 
must  be  brought  to  their  senses  in  regard  to  it,  not  in  a  purely 
arbitrary  way,  but  by  being  made  to  experience  the  sort  of 
thing  which  they  are  practicing  on  others. 


Autumn 

"Autumn  day!  fruitful  day! 
See  what  God  hath  given  away! 
Orchard  trees  with  fruit  are  bending. 
Harvest  wains  are  homeward  wending. 
And  the  Lord  o'er  all  the  land 
Opens  wide  His  bounteous  hand. 
Children  gathering  fruits  that  fall, 
Think  of  God,  who  gives  them  all." 


A  Plea  for  Picture  Study  in  the 
Primary  School 
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JCTURE  study  should  be  taken  seriously,"  says 
James  Frederick  Hopkins.  "The  effort  is  not  for 
amusement,  entertainment  or  decoration  alone;  it 
is  an  aim  and  a  purpose,  larger,  broader,  and  more 
dignified  than  any  of  these.  Picture  study  is  with  us,  if  we 
read  the  time  aright,  because  of  the  influence  of  art  reproduc- 
tion as  a  vital  power  in  our  daily  life.  We  should  be  doing 
only  half  our  duty  by  the  boys  and  girls  if  we  withheld  from 
them  this  art  life  which  is  in  very  truth  their  legitimate  in- 
heritance. Those  who  admit  that  gems  of  literature  belong 
by  right  to  the  public  school  scholar  will  have  difficulty  in 
arguing  that  pictures,  the  world's  gems  of  art,  shall  not  find 
their  place  in  the  school-room." 

Picture  study  should  not  be  a  thing  by  itself.  It  should 
grow  out  of  the  same  central  thought  that  is  the  basis  for  other 
work,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  some  suggestions  that  may 
be  helpful  to  teachers  who  wish  to  help  their  little  ones  to  love 
the  great  pictures  that  we  can  have  around  us.  And  since 
"A  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  perhaps  in  time  we  shall  come 
to  find,  even  in  those  homes  where  we  now  find  such  pictures 
as  are  given  as  prizes  with  baking  powder,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  inexpensive  prints  of  truly  great  pictures. 

First  of  all,  to  be  successful  in  lessons  in  picture  study  the 
teacher  must  know  and  have  feeling  for  the  pictures  chosen 
for  presentation.  One  very  good  way  to  become  acquainted 
with  a  large  nvunber  of  these  is  to  study  the  catalogues  put 
out  by  the  Perry  Pictures  Company  and  George  P.  Brown 
&  Co.,  in  which  are  found  so  many  pictures  in  miniature. 
Study  them  with  an  aim  —  the  aim  to  select  pictures  that  can 
be  fittingly  used  to  make  more  interesting  different  subjects, 
around  which  the  work  will  be  centered  at  different  times. 

For  little  children  take  the  picture  that  has  a  story,  the  more 
dramatic  the  better,  for  the  motive  in  picture  study  should 
be  to  lead  the  children  to  feel  that  a  picture  is  a  form  of  lan- 
guage, that  it  speaks  a  certain  story.  They  should  also  be 
led  to  realize  that  a  written  story  or  poem  is  a  word  picture 
or  series  of  pictures. 

To  arouse  this  attitude  of  mind  in  the  children,  activity 
is  necessary.  An  excellent  method  is  to  encourage  picture 
making  by  letting  one  of  the  children  who  has  something 
to  tell  arrange  his  mates  in  positions  to  express  his  thoughts. 
The  other  children  then  read  his  thoughts  and  give  them  in 
words.  They  quickly  discover  that  to  preserve  the  thought 
it  is  necessary  to  write  it  on  paper  or  to  draw  or  paint  it  in  a 
picture  (speak  here  also  of  the  artist's  tools).  Their  minds 
are  in  the  picture  attitude  and  they  are  ready  to  interpret  the 
pictures  that  they  have  occasion  to  observe. 

After  having  composed  pictures  of  their  own  imagining 
the  children  will  be  interested  in  imitating  the  artist's  picture 
—  in  being  the  persons  or  things  represented.  They  very 
quickly  decide  whether  or  not  they  care  to  be  certain  persons 
or  to  act  in  certain  ways,  and  they  consequently  develop  as 
intelligent  a  basis  for  liking  or  disliking  a  picture  as  for  liking 
or  disliking  something  which  they  read. 

In  this  way  children  will  learn  the  value  of  details,  as  they 
learn  the  value  of  the  varying  qualities  of  voice  in  speech. 
They  will  be  interested  in  the  season  represented,  in  the  time 
of  day,  in  light  and  shade,  in  the  use  and  beauty  of  straight 
and  curved  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  artist's  manner  of  arranging 
the  figures  or  objects  in  the  picture.  They  will  also  be  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  draw  certain  objects  which  they  find  in 
the  picture  or  in  modelling  them  in  clay,  or  cutting  or  tearing 
them  from  paper,  and  in  writing  short  sentences  about  them. 

In  the  primary  school  the  children's  own  experiences  are 
allowed  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  suggest  subjects  of  thought 
around  which  the  work  is  centered  from  time  to  time,  and  since 
we  have  already  said  that  picture  study  should  not  be  a  thing 
of  itself  the  pictures  that  may  be  profitably  put  before  the 
children  will  be  suggested  by  these  same  experiences;  for  in- 
stance, after  the  summer's  vacation  there  will  be  a  reliving  of  the 
circus  that  has  been  seen  during  that  time  and  at  this  time  the 
children  will  be  eager  to  study  Dupre's  "The  Balloon"*  iffp 


a  print  of  it  is  only  mounted  on  a  cardboard  and  set  on  ^thj 

*See  Prdiaey  Education,  for  June,  1911. 
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ledge  beneath  the  blackboard.  Again  some  will  tell  of 
vacations  spent  on  the  farm  and  of  the  hay  harvesting  they 
have  seen  there  and  in  connection  with  this,  "Haying  Time," 
"The  Haymakers,"  "Tossing  the  Hay,"  "Haymaker's 
Rest,"  and  "The  Hay  Harvest,"  by  Dupre,  as  well  as  "The 
Hay  Harvest,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  can  be  studied  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  remembered  when  met  again.  The 
baby  at  home  is  something  the  wee  tots  are  always  ready  to 
tell  about  and  when  interested  in  this  topic  they  will  only  be 
too  happy  to  live  the  stories  told  in  the  pictures,  "Where 
Am  I,"  Beyschlag;  "Can't  You  Talk,"  Holmes;  "The 
First  Step,"  Millet;  "Birthday  Morning,"  Von  Bremen; 
and  others. 

Draw  from  the  child  the  story  of  what  the  pictiu^  says  to 
him.  Never  drop  into  the  easy  way  of  naming  what  is  there. 
Bring  out  a  thought  if  only  one.  Get  the  child  to  put 
himself  into  the  picture  and  let  his  own  experience  interpret 
it,  or  if  it  is  outside  his  own  life  present  it  so  that  he  will  wish 
it  were  his  experience.  Little  by  little  they  will  begin  to  in- 
terpret for  themselves. 

But  more  can  be  done  than  this:  Perry  pictiu^s  of  the  one 
cent  size  can  be  purchased  and  made  into  puzzles  by  pasting 
them  on  Manila  board  of  a  fair  weight  and  cutting  them  into 
not  too  many  pieces.  These  should  be  put  into  envelopes 
closed  by  the  pasteboard  buttons  and  a  string  with  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  puzzle  in  the  one  half  cent  size  picture  (or  even 
one  clipped  from  the  catalogue  when  it  cannot  be  duplicated 
in  the  miniature  size)  pasted  on  the  front  of  the  envelope. 
The  puzzles  are  a  real  treat  for  seat  periods  when  not  over- 
worked and  surely  the  children  must  observe  the  pictures 
when  putting  them  together  piece  by  piece.  After  they  have 
learned  to  put  them  together  the  teacher  can  cut  the  puzzles 
into  smaller  pieces  and  after  they  have  become  expert  ertough 
to  need  more  than  one  puzzle  to  occupy  a  seat  period  they 
can  be  allowed  to  quietly  exchange  with  the  child  across  the 
aisle.  Then  sometimes  after  the  children  have  had  a  chance 
to  really  become  acquainted  with  the  pictures,  both  as  puzzles 
and  in  connection  with  different  subjects  of  study,  the  teacher 
may,  upon  giving  out  the  puzzles,  warn  the  children  that  to- 
day they  are  going  to  be  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  the  picture 
they  have,  and  at  the  story  hour  or  drawing  period  she  can 
have  them  gather  around  her  on  the  floor,  as  in  the  kinder- 
garten; show  duplicates  of  the  puzzles,  selecting  the  pictures 
of  one  particular  artist,  and  ask  the  children  who  had  those 
pictures  to  tell  the  story  of  the  picture.  Of  course  such  a 
lesson  will  be  a  study  recitation  and  things  that  the  children 
have  not  seen  will  be  emphasized  by  the  teacher.  In  this 
way  groups  of  pictures  such  as  those  of  Barber,  Holmes  and 
Reynolds  can  be  carefully  studied  by  the  children  without 
forcing  them  for  they  will  already  be  interested  in  the  pictures 
as  puzzles.  After  the  pictures  have  been  talked  about  the 
teacher  can  say  that  these  were  all  painted  by  one  man,  tell 
them  his  name  and  one  or  two  things  to  remember  about  the 
life  of  the  artist. 

Besides  these  pictures  by  the  noted  artists  of  former  days 
there  are  many  pictures  by  such  artists  as  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  and  Anna  Milo  Upjohn  which,  though  not  for  sale 
in  the  same  form  as  the  others,  can  be  collected  by  the  alert 
and  ingenious  teacher  from  the  covers  of  the  current  magazines 
and  saved  to  be  used  at  an  appropriate  time. 


A  Plea  for  Simplicity 

Alice  P.  Robinson 

While  on  a  tour  of  schools  in  several  states  recently,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  call  for  simplicity  in  school- 
room decorations.  In  some  of  the  rooms  that  were  cramped 
for  blackboard  space,  the  boards  were  adorned  with  the  most 
elaborate  borders  that  must  have  required  many  hours  of 
the  teachers'  precious  time  to  execute.  While  the  children 
were  at  work  at  the  board  it  was  plainly  visible  that  the 
teachers  were  imder  a  nervous  strain,  so  afraid  were  they  that 
the  little  ones  would  spoil  the  borders,  for  the  babies  were 
constantly  reminded  not  to  erase  anything  but  their  own  work. 

In  other  rooms  walls  were  all  cluttered  with  small  im- 
interesting  pictures  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  at  a  distance. 
The  children's  work  was  arranged  in  a  careless  indifferent 


manner  in  many  available  spaces  above  and  below  the  boards, 
while  many  of  the  boards  contained  drawings  that  had  been 
there  for  a  long  time  as  the  subjects  loudly  proclaimed.  The 
beautiful  sand  trays  in  some  rooms  were  so  perfectly  exe- 
cuted in  every  detail  that  they  seemed  to  deny  the  fact  that 
children's  hands  had  been  the  architects. 

Among  the  half-hundred  rooms  in  which  I  visited,  one  stands 
out  among  all  the  rest  as  such  an  attractive  and  restful  spot 
—  ideal  it  seems  to  me.  The  room  was  a  large  one,  well- 
ventilated  and  well-lighted.  The  cabinets  were  all  built  in 
the  walls  with  glass  doors,  so  the  books  or  whatever  they  con- 
tained could  be  seen,  the  woodwork  was  finished  in  a  daiic 
oak  with  rough  finished  walls  in  a  soft  green.  A  single  pic- 
ture of  a  Madonna  in  sepia  with  simple  frame  adorned  the 
walls,  while  a  green  burlap  screen  of  three  panels  stood  in  one 
comer,  on  which  was  attractively  arranged  the  work  of  the 
pupils,  in  a  systematic  manner  according  to  lessons,  to  show 
each  step.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  each  lesson  were 
displayed,  with  a  whole  lesson  pinned  on  a  panel  with  a  wide 
border  of  the  burlap  all  around.  An  attractive  desk  of  simple 
design,  on  which  was  an  immaculate  white  linen  runner,  on 
which  rested  a  crystal  vase  filled  with  holly  and  the  teacher's 
books  neatly  arranged,  stood  in  front  of  the  room,  a  little  to 
one  side,  so  it  would  not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  pupils.  There 
were  dark  green  shades  at  the  windows  which  were  manipu- 
lated from  top  and  bottom.  On  the  window  sills  were  jars 
of  lovely  ferns  and  pretty  geraniums  filled  with  scarlet  blos- 
soms, resting  on  little  elevated  pieces  to  protect  the  wood. 
The  boards  were  clean,  and  were  evidently  there  for  use 
rather  than  ornament. 

Some  of  the  children  were  at  work  at  the  sand  tray  quietly 
engaged  in  working  out  some  problem  in  their  own  way, 
while  other  pupils  were  reciting.  The  artistic  touch  of  the 
teacher  was  seen  on  all  sides  and  the  little  ones  seemed  to  have 
imbibed  a  part  of  it,  for  the  teacher,  pupils  and  room  were 
in  harmonious  accord  as  well  as  the  work.  Even  the  lessons 
seemed  to  be  recited  a  little  better,  and  the  drawings  were  neater 
and  better  than  those  usually  done  by  first  grade  children. 

The  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  room  and  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and  pupils  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  all 
my  work.  A  restfid  and  placid  feeling  seems  ever  to  pervade 
a  room  adorned  with  sweet  simplicity  and  good  taste  that  is 
infectious  to  all  who  enter  there. 
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Lady  Moon 


•*Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?" 

"Over  the  sea." 
"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving?" 

"All  that  love  me." 

Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep  ? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 

Wishing  to  weep?" 


"Ask  me  not  this,  little  cnild,  if  you  love  me; 
You  are  too  bold. 
I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me. 
And  do  as  Fm  told." 

"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?" 

"Over  the  sea." 
"Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving?" 

"AU  that  love  me." 

—  Lord  Houghton 


Nature  Study  Excursions  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Fanny  L.  Ballou 


November 

He  comes,  he  comes  —  the  Frost  Spirit  comes  I 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
In  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields 

And  the  brown  hills  withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old  trees 

Where  their  pleasant  green  comes  forth; 
And  the  wind,  which  follows  wherever  he  goes, 

Has  shaken  them  down  to  the  earth.  —  Whittier 

In  the  winter  time,  when  the  flowers  and  birds  are  gone, 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  studying  the  trees.  To 
know  a  tree  does  not  indicate  that  the  same  tree  will  be 
recognized  in  winter  when  shorn  of  its  leaves.  But  if  a  tree 
is  identified  by  contour,  bark  and  mode  of  branching,  it  is 
sure  to  be  known  in  any  season.  For  this  reason,  nature 
students  make  most  of  their  study  of  trees  during  the  winter 
months.  The  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  our  most  com- 
mon trees  is  deplorable.  Children  love  them  and  it  is  a  joy 
for  them  to  learn  their  names.  November  is  a  good  time  to 
study  the  oaks,  as  the  acorns  may  be  gathered  before  the  snow 
falls.     Only  the  most  common  types  are  chosen. 


First  Week 

Topic    Oak  Trees. 
Types      Red  Oak;  Bur  Oak. 

First  Excursion 

Take  the  children  out  for  a  walk  in  the  woods,  a  park  or 
any  place  where  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  trees. 
Question  the  children  to  see  how  many  trees  they  really  know. 
Gather  different  kinds  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  Take  these 
back  to  the  school  to  be  classified  and  mounted  on  cardboard 
as  the  children  become  acquainted  with  them.  This  first 
excursion  will  determine  in  a  large  degree  what  the  others  are 
to  be,  for  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  find  where  the  children 
lack  in  tree  knowledge. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    The  Bur  Oak. 

(Of  all  the  oaks,  this  one  seems  to  De  the  favorite  among 
little  children.)  | 

Take  the  children  to  a  wood  where  there  are  several  trees|^ 
of  this  variety.    Undoubtedly,  the  first  thing  that  will  be 
noticed  is  the  acorn  with  its  mossy  cup.     Compare  it  with 
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other  acorns.  Notice  the  leaf.  How  many  lobes  on  each 
side?  Compare  with  leaves  of  familiar  trees.  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  other  bur-oak  is  its  mode  of  branching. 
CaJl  attention  to  the  large  scraggly  branches  arranged  in  such 
disorder  on  the  tree.  When  the  children  return  to  the  school- 
room have  each  child  draw  the  outline  of  the  tree  as  it  seems 
to  him. 

Walk  through  the  woods  and  have  the  children  point  out 
the  different  bur-oak  trees. 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    The  Red  Oak. 

Go  to  the  same  woods  as  yesterday.  Review  the  points 
brought  out  concerning  the  Bur  Oak.  Take  the  children  to 
a  Red  Oak  tree.    G)mpare  with  the  Bur  Oak  in: 

(a)  G)ntour 

(6)  Bark 

Ic)  Mode  of  branching 

(d)  Leaf 

(e)  Acorn 

Point  out  especially  the  differences  in  leaf.  Oaks  are 
divided  into  two  groups  which  are  characterized  by  the  shape 
of  the  leaf.  Those  with  rounded  lobes  fall  into  one  group; 
those  with  pointed  lobes  into  another.  Have  the  children 
count  the  number  of  points  on  each  leaf.  Notice  the  dark 
brown  baric. 

Second  Week 

Topic    Oak  Trees. 
Types      Scarlet  Oak;  Black  Oak. 

First  Excursion 
Topic    Scarlet  Oak. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  and  the  Red  Oak  seem  to  be  sisters  not 
only  in  name  but  in  leaf  and  form  of  tree.  Have  the  children 
notice  that  the  leaf  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  much  more  narrow 
than  that  of  the  red  oak.  Call  attention  to  difference  in  the 
cup  which  bears  the  acorn.  Compare  the  bark;  gather 
some  of  the  brilliantly  colored  leaves. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    The  Black  Oak. 

The  first  thing  of  interest  about  this  tree  is  the  black  bark 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Notice  the  different  forms 
of  leaf  found  on  one  tree.  Compare  with  other  oaks  studied. 
To  which  family  does  it  belong? 

See  if  the  chfldren  will  notice  the  great  difference  between 
this  and  other  oaks  studied.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  so 
hardy  that  they  often  stay  on  the  tree  all  winter.  They  change 
to  a  beautiful  russet  brown. 

Third  Excursion 

Review  all  the  oaks  studied.  Play  a  tree-guessing  game. 
Have  one  child  choose  a  tree  in  the  woods  and  the  one  who  can 
guess  it  may  choose  the  next  tree.  This  may  be  played  in 
several  ways.  First,  using  the  tree  itself,  then  the  leaf,  then 
the  acorn. 

Third  Week 

Topic    Trees  around  the  homes. 
Types      Hard  and  Soft  Maple. 

First  Excursion 

For  this  lesson,  the  school  yard  may  do,  if  not,  go  to  a  well- 
kept  lawn  near  by.  Talk  a  little  on  the  use  of  trees.  Why  are 
they  planted  around  homes? 

(a)  Beauty 

(b)  Shade 

(c)  Protection 

(d)  Fruit 

If  you  were  going  to  plant  a  tree  what  kind  would  you 
plant?  Why?  Count  the  number  of  trees  on  lawn.  How 
are  they  arranged?  Are  they  large  or  small?  How  old  do 
you  think  they  are?  Give  the  children  some  idea  as  to  age 
different  trees  attain  and  estimate  the  age  of  some  of  these 
trees.     See  how  many  can  be  identified. 

How  do  men  take  care  of  trees?  How  can  little  children 
help? 


Second  Excursion 
Topic    Hard  Maple 

Before  taking  the  children  to  the  tree,  ask  how  many  have 
ever  eaten  maple  sugar.  Perhaps  some  one  can  tell  how  it  is 
made.  When  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused,  tell  the  children 
that  they  are  all  going  to  see  the  tree  that  gives  us  the  sugar. 

Compare  in  shape  and  bark  to  that  of  the  oaks.  Notice 
the  light  gray  bark.  Explain  what  sap  is.  Tell  how  the  sap 
is  taken  from  the  trees  and  made  into  sugar  and  syrup.  On 
what  do  we  eat  maple  syrup? 

If  possible,  show  leaf. 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    Soft  Maple. 

This  tree  is  a  sister  to  the  Hard  Mi^e.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose they  each  got  their  names?  Notice  that  the  hard  maple 
tree  is  tall  and  broad  while  the  soft  maple  is  quite  slender 
and  tall.    The  barks  are  very  similar. 

Compare  the  leaves.  Which  maple  tree  do  you  like  the 
better? 

Fourth  Week 

Topic    Trees. 
T)rpes     Basswood;  Shagbark-Hickory;   White  Birch. 

First  Excursion 
Topic    The  White  Birch. 

In  connection  with  Thanksgiving  all  the  work  has  been 
correlated  with  the  Puritans  and  the  Indians.  Undoubtedly 
Hiawatha  has  been  brought  in  many  times.  Show  the  chil- 
dren a  tiny  birch  canoe.  After  they  have  been  to  see  the  tree, 
read  to  them  the  first  two  stanzas  of  "Hiawatha's  Sailing.'' 

How  is  this  tree  very  different  from  the  others  whidi  we 
have  looked  at?  (In  color  of  bai^.)  Do  you  notice  how 
slender  the  tree  is  and  how  very  straight  is  the  trunk  ?  Show 
how  easily  the  baric  will  peel  off.  Show  the  pretty  yellow 
bark  beneath  the  white. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    Shagbark-h  ickory . 

What  was  the  name  of  the  tree  we  looked  at  yesterday? 
To-day  we  are  going  to  see  another  tree  whose  bark  peels 
very  easily.  Some  of  the  boys  who  have  been  nutting  will 
know  the  name  of  it.  Do  you  see  now  why  this  is  called  the 
shaghark'hAckoxw}  Do  you  think  you  could  make  a  canoe 
from  this  barkr  Why  or  why  not?  This  tree  also  has  a 
straight  slender  shaft.  Notice  how  short  the  branches  are. 
Why  do  the  children  and  the  squirrels  like  this  tree  ?  Have 
you  ever  gathered  hickory  nuts?  What  other  kinds  of  nuts 
are  there? 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    The  Basswood  Tree. 

As  a  rule,  Basswood  trees  grow  in  clumps  of  three,  four  or 
five.  Take  the  children  to  such  a  place;  notice  the  peculiar 
wa>  in  which  the  branches  come  out  from  the  trunk.  They 
are  nearly  at  right  angles.  Compare  with  other  trees.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  trees  we  have  for  shade.  Recall  the  lesson 
on  seed-disp)ersal  in  the  fall.  See  if  children  remember  the 
pretty-winged  seeds  of  the  basswood. 

Text  —  **Our  Native  Trees"    Harriet  L.  Keeler. 


November  is  the  treacherous  month  when  autumn  days 
With  summer's  voice  come  bearing  summer's  gifts. 
Beguiled,  the  pale  down-trodden  aster  lifts 
Her  head  and  blooms  again. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 


If  you  nave  Red.  Weak.  ,««^j,  «*»v^.,  ^j^»^ 
Granulated  Eyelids.  Murine  Doesn't  Smart — 
Soothes  E^e  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  26e,  50e,  $1.00.  Murine  Ehre 
Salve  m  Aseptic  Tubes,  26c,  $1.00.  Eye  Bool 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail. 

Am  ly*  TmMm  Om^  lir  AN  lyM  *«t  n—4  9mf 

Murine  Eye  RMnedy  Co.*  Chicago 
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t.  The  North  Wind  is  sing-ing  a  hush  -  a  -bye  song,     ^Tis  time  for   his     ba  -bies  to     go,  His 

2.     So  hush  -  a  -  bye,    lit  •  tie  flow  -  er  y  things,  Rest  all  your  wee    tired     heads.  While 


l^^fe 


■^2^ 


^2-L. 


-^ 


t- 


^ 


flow* rs  have  been  grow -ing  and  bloom* ing    so     long,      And  now  it* s  their  sleep- time,  you   know, 
o-veryour    era  -  die   the     Fa -ther  Wind  sings.     Lie  close  in  your  warm  earth  -  y      beds. 
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From  a  New  Angle     II 

A  Talk  on  Language 

(Continued) 

RtrlQmd    Allow  me  to  ask  what  you  will  do  in  our  society  ? 
/>fHi     I  will  let  in  fresh  air. 

—  From  Ibsen* s  Pillars  of  Society 

THE  teacher  walked  over  to  her  desk,  hastily  picked 
«p  a  thick  and  evidently  much-used  note-book  and 
Ihen  retunied  to  seat  herself  beside  her  visitor. 
"Now,  you  shall  have  a  peep  into  my  (pedagogical 
catch-aB,"  she  laughed,  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  the 
ponderous  volume,  after  a  moment's  scanning  of  some  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics  written  on  the  last  few  pages.  "This 
book,*'  she  went  on,  looking  up  into  her  listener's  eager  and 
interested  face,"  contains  every  new  or  original  idea  that  I 
have  ever  entertained  since  I  entered  the  dignified  ranks  of  the 
grand  army  of  teachers.  Here  at  last,  is  our  famous  game  of 
'Irregular  Verb  Forms.*  I  liked  it  from  the  first  moment  I 
made  its  welcome  acquaintance,  because  it  is  based  upon 
sound  pedagogy  and  common  sense.  The  bright  mind  that 
originated  it  evidently  had  a  sane  and  healthy  realization  of 
the  fact  that  children  learn  things  chiefly  through  imitation. 
Now,  Johnnie  and  Susie  and  Mary  cling  to  *I  seen'  and  *I 
set  down,'  because  those  homely  and  despised  expressions 
have  bombarded  their  litde  ear-drums  for  the  five  or  six  years 
before  they  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  school-ma'ams.  It's  a 
case  of 

"*Bc  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside,'" 

she  quoted,  her  brown  eyes  dancing  with  merriment.  "  Well, 
anyhow,  if  we  are  going  to  wage  a  winning  battle  with  *I 
throwed,'  *I  blowed'  and  the  myriad  other  exasperating  forms 
of  the  same  family,  we  shall  have  to  see  to  it  that  the  balance 
is  kept  even  —  that  is,  Johnnie  and  Susie  and  Mary  must 
hear  *  I  saw '  and  *  I  threw '  and  *  I  blew '  enough  times  to  make 
up  for  all  the  innumerable  slips  of  the  combined  family 
circle,  plus  the  inmiediate  relatives,  and  often  the  addition  of 
several  dozens  of  friends.  Now,  how  is  that  to  be  done? 
We  certainly  cannot  force  the  unfortunate  little  dears  to  sit 
in  respectful  silence  while  we  carry  on  a  monotonous  and  end- 
less chant  of  correct  verb-forms,  until  their  Httle  ears  fairly 
wriggle  at  the  tiresome  sound.  Then,  what's  to  be  done! 
Answer  —  Use  my  irregular  verb  game." 

The  visitor  poised  her  pencil  over  a  clean  page  and  prepared 
to  write. 

"I'll  read  it  to  you,  just  as  I  have  it  here,"  volunteered 
the  teacher  kindly.  "Probably  my  one  short  entry  is  as  terse 
and  clear  as  anything  you  could  jot  down  by  means  of  a  host 
of  notes  and  the  value  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  all  there, 
in  one  single  and  simple  paragraph." 


"While  the  children  watch,*  the  teacher  performs  some 
action  as  ringing  a  bell,  sitting  down,  etc.  Pupils  then  do 
other  things  and  each  tells  what  he  has  done  as,  1  jumped  after 
Miss  Carston  rang  the  bell.' 

"You  see,"  the  teacher  commented,  "before  this  game  is 
through,  the  children  have  said,  *Miss  C.  rang'  enough  times 
to  resdly  begin  to  make  an  impression.  The  beautiful  thing 
about  it  all  is  the  fact  that  they  say  it  over  and  over  again 
without  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  made  the 
victims  of  a  good,  stiff  drill,  because  it  is  all  done  in  a  game  and 
they  are  so  busy  playing,  you  know.  In  my  room,  we  play 
that  same  litde  game,  all  through  the  year,  by  simply  working 
in  a  litde  variety  in  conducting  it.  The  little  people  never  tire 
of  it  because  it  gives  vent  to  their  inborn  love  of  motor  activity. 
Besides  that,  every  teacher  knows  that  children  fairly  dote  on 
repetition  and  never  fail  to  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  choosing 
for  themselves.  My  boys  and  girls  are  as  free  as  air.  I  have 
even  stood  by  unabashed  while  they  shut  all  of  the  windows 
on  a  stifling  hot  day,  or  turned  an  elaborate  round  of  somer- 
saults. Of  course  when  I  *  do*  my  share  in  starting  the  ball 
rolling,  I  always  take  care  to  choose  a  past-tense  that  haa 
proved  to  be,  as  the  boys  term  it,  *  a  poser.* " 

"How  do  you  vary  the  game ? "  The  listener,  all  attention,, 
was  clearly  aching  to  do  some  more  writing  and  the  teacher^ 
noting  the  fact,  referred  again  to  her  "catch-all.** 

"After  we  have  had  several  weeks  of  the  simplest  form,. 
Calling  for  the  statement  of  the  teacher*s  action  and  the  one 
more  of  the  child's  own,  the  teacher  again  sets  the  new  pace, 
by  performing  several  different  actions,  while  the  pupils  watch 
carefully  as  before.  These  things  are  all  done  in  the  midst 
of  a  perfect  silence.  I  am  always  slow  and  deliberate  in  my 
movements,  but  I  do  not  allow  any  time  to  elapse  between  the 
different  things  I  do.  When  all  is  finished  —  I  usually  begin 
with  three  different  acts  —  a  child  rises  and  tackles  the  stiff 
bit  of  verb-forming  that  I  have  taken  pains  to  place  before 
him.  He  begins,  *I  saw  Miss  Carston  begin  our  game. 
She  rang  the  bell,  blew  the  horn  and  then  sat  down.'  I  insist 
that  the  introductory  *  I  saw '  never  be  omitted  although  some- 
times the  statement  is  shortened  to  the  simple  statement,* I 
saw  Miss  Carston,'  and  left  at  that.  That  invariable  re- 
currence of  *  I  saw '  is  as  powerful  as  a  Gatling  gun  and  by  the 
time  this  particular  form  of  our  game  has  reached  the  limit 
of  its  usefulness,  *I  seen'  has  long  since  been  relegated  to 
the  dim  and  forgotten  past.  Later  on  in  the  school  year, 
when  the  children  have  completely  forgotten  their  earlier 
timidity  and  have  learned  to  take  the  initiative,  they  are 
ready  for  the  last  form  of  ray  game  and  here  we  achieve  correct 
Enghsh  with  a  speed  that  is  fast  and  furious." 

"This  form,  the  most  complex  of  all,  is  a  combination  of 
language  drill  and  practice  in  sense  work.     It  is  based  upon 
that  well-known  little   *  silent  game,"  in  which  one  childT>^ 
tcuches  one  thing,  another  child  the  same  thing  and  another  1^^ 
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one,  etc.  In  adapting  the  device  for  use  in  our  verb-form 
drill,  we,  of  course,  make  use  of  as  many  different  forms  of 
action  as  we  possibly  can.  In  the  beginning,  we  take  the 
device  and  use  it  just  as  we  did  in  our  sense-training  work  — 
that  is  —  Johnny  touches  a  picture,  Susie  touches  the  picture 
and  then  throws  a  ball,  Mary  touches  the  picture,  throws  the 
ball  and  blows  out  a  lighted  candle.  At  the  end  of  Mary's 
activities,  Mary  or  any  one  of  the  three  participants  in  the 
game,  or  even  some  child  who  has  been  watching  very  closely, 
is  asked  to  tell  what  was  done.  He  or  she  rises  to  say,  *  John 
touched  the  picture,  Susie  threw  the  ball,  and  Mary  blew  out 
the  light.'  If  all  of  the  past  forms  of  the  verbs  are  correct, 
the  speaker  is  given  the  privilege  of  starting  the  new  game, 
and  so  it  proceeds.  As  time  goes  on,  another  action  or  two 
is  added  until  it  is  not  unusual  —  that  is,  along  toward  the 
close  of  the  school-year  —  for  the  children  to  name  correctly 
as  many  as  eight  acts  with  the  names  of  the  children  who  j)er- 
formed  them,  also,  in  the  proper  order.  The  hardest  form 
of  this  device  is  that  in  which  one  child  silently  and  swifdy 
performs  s^ven  or  eight  actions  and  another  pupil  names  these 
acts  in  their  proper  order  and  also  tells  it  all  in  correct  English. 
The  fact  that  the  child  who  succeeds  in  answering  without  a 
single  mistake  is  entitled  to  be  the  next  player,  tends  to  make 
the  children  not  only  eager,  but  anxious  to  master  the  great 
number  of  irregular  past-tense  forms  that  are  the  bane  of  the 
English  language.    So  much  for  my  pet  language  device." 

"How  did  you  begin  the  formal  story  work?"  came  the 
quick  and  ready  question. 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  where  we  were  when  I  hapj)ened  to  mention 
the  *  Irregular  Verb  Game.'  Now  I  remember,  I  was  just  tell- 
ing you  about  our  morning  talks  and  the  use  of  pictures  and 
just  how  I  go  about  it,  when  I  begin  to  correct  grammatical 
errors.  Well,  then,  first  as  to  the  morning  talks.  They  be- 
gan with  little  accounts,  given  by  the  children,  of  what  they 
saw  on  the  way  to  school.  From  this  we  went  on  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  home,  the  people  in  it  and  their  various 
ways  of  keeping  busy.  It's  really  wonderful  how  many  of 
the  details  of  houi.^^eeping  children  gather  up  in  the  course 
of  their  daily  observe. Sn  —  and,  by  the  way,  just  here  is 
the  place  to  speak  of  oui  much-loved  riddle  game.  "You 
hnow  how  children  love  to  solve  riddles?"  appealing  to  her 
visitor  for  affirmation  of  the  statement;  "well,  I  began  to  use 
them  early  in  my  teaching  career.  Useful?  Yes,  indeed. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  I  have  been  helped  over  a  hard  place 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  old  childish  amusement  of  "guessing 
and  telling  riddles."  Like  them?  I  should  say  they  do  and 
they  like  them  to  the  extent  of  utter  self-forgetfulness,  which 
is  precisely  where  the  value  of  using  riddles  lies.  When  we 
had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  precincts  of  the  home  and  its 
various  industries,  we  told  riddles,  beginning  in  this  way: 

"I  see  a  woman,  who  has  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes.  She 
wears  a  plain  dark-blue  dress  and  a  white  apron  with  pretty 
lace  ruffles  all  around  it.  She  has  something  brown  pulled 
over  her  left  hand  and,  in  the  other  one,  she  holds  something 
long  and  shiny  and  pointed.  Her  hand  moves  back  and  forth 
in  this  way.  (ImikUes  darning  movements.)  Who  is  the 
woman  and  what  is  she  doing  ? 

"Quite  interesting,  when  you  hear  our  riddles,  isn't  it?" 
smiled  the  teacher.  We  made  the  same  mysterious  descrip- 
tions of  all  of  the  household  arts,  the  plays  of  the  children, 
the  articles  of  furniture,  not  forgetting  the  kitchen  utensils  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  household  pets.  Yes,  I  realize  that  that 
is  making  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  child's  imagination  and 
language  power,  but  listen  a  moment  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  used  as  aids  in  this  direction.  Here  is  the  place  where 
pictures  came  in. 

"You  see,"  pvilling  open  a  wide,  deep  drawer  that  fairly 
overflowed  with  neatly-mounted  pictures  tied  into  many 
separate  bundles,  "I  have  a  fine,  large  and  complete  stock 
of  pictures.  Here,"  handing  her  visitor  the  corresponding 
bunches,  "are  our  bird  pictures  in  color,  our  pictures  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  still  more  of  the  wild  animals.  These 
are  our  trees,  these,  our  leaves,  and  that  smaller  package  con- 
tains our  pretty  bright-tinted  plates  of  the  common  butter- 
flies. The  large  pictures,  tied  together  in  this  wide  bundle 
are  colored  pictures,  issued  several  years  ago,  as  a  Sunday 
supplement  with  a  large  Chicago  newspaj)er.  Their  coloring 
is  excellent  and  their  subjects  certainly  apj)eal  to  the  heart 


of  childhooQ,  ecause  at  least  one-half  of  them  are  beautiful 
presentations  of  animal  life,  and  the  other  half,  almost  without 
exception,  picture  little  children  at  their  most  fascinating 
games  and  amusements.  This  bunch  here,"  holding  up  a 
smaller  sized  lot,  "are  the  reproductions  of  all  of  the  famous 
masterpieces  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  above  the  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  little  children."  Just  here  she 
piilled  out  a  large  square  envelope  and  proceeded  to  shake 
out  of  it  some  pictures  that  had  been  mounted  on  imusually 
heavy  pasteboard.  Holding  up  one  for  inspection,  she  dis- 
played an  unusually  pleasing  view  of  an  oriole's  nest  with  its 
beautiful  canopy  of  dark-green  elm  leaves.  "These  bird- 
nest  pictures  and  these,"  holding  up  a  smaller  piece  of  daric- 
gray  mat  with  an  exquisite  pattern  of  a  snowflake  pasted  in  its 
center,  "had  to  be  mounted  on  very  durable  cardboard,  be- 
cause the  children  are  so  fond  of  them  that  they  vnll  handle 
them  in  spite  of  everything.  Our  common  wild  flowers  are 
lying  around  in  here,  somewhere  —  yes,  I  have  them,"  and 
she  removed  a  rubber  band  to  spread  a  bewildering  array  of 
violets,  daisies,  golden-rod,  etc.,  out  on  her  visitor's  Imee. 
"Those  packages  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  contain 
pictures  to  be  used  on  the  special  days.  You  know  what  I 
mean  —  pictures  of  Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  Martha 
Washington,  the  flag,  etc."  As  she  talked,  the  teacher  had 
been  replacing  her  art  collection  in  the  drawer  and  as  the  last 
package  was  safely  in  position,  she  patted  it  affectionately 
and  said,  "I  would  not  take  a  great  deal  for  what  is  in  this 
drawer. 

"Now,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  we  reap  the  benefits  from 
our  collection  of  pictures,"  shutting  the  drawer  and  again  turn- 
ing to  the  notebook,  "their  number  is  legion,  but  I  will  give 
you  a  few  of  the  best  ones.  In  the  earlier  work,  I  always 
lead  up  to  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  things  by  means  of 
verbal  descriptions  and  details,  given  with  a  picture  held  be- 
fore the  children.  Often  X  hold  up  one  picture,  where  all 
can  see  it,  and  then  let  several  little  folks  describe  it  in  turn. 
From  this  simple  and  easy  exercise  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  the 
riddle-game  in  which  one  child  looks  at  a  picture  (one  of  several 
standing  in  some  conspicuous  place)  and  describes  it  as  clearly 
and  carefully  as  he  can.  After  he  finishes,  the  other  pupils 
try  to  discover  the  picture  that  he  has  presented  to  them. 
A  third  game  is  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  old  sense-training 
device  in  which  the  pupils  are  allowed  only  a  limited  time  and 
try  in  that  time  to  see  as  many  details  as  possible.  In  playing, 
we  choose  any  nimiber  from  three  to  eight  pupils  and  have 
them  stand  in  a  row  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Large  pictures 
are  passed  to  each  one  and  these  are  studied  industriously 
while  the  teacher  counts  ten.  At  the  last  count,  the  children 
turn  the  pictures  around  so  that  they  can  be  seen  by  those 
at  their  seats.  Beginning  at  one  end  of  the  line,  each  pupil 
describes  his  picture  as  well  as  he  can  from  memory.  The 
game  affords  very  valuable  drill. 

"In  making  use  of  the  pictures  of  birds,  flowers,  trees,  etc, 
a  line  of  children  take  their  places  along  the  front  of  the  room, 
and  the  pictures  are  distributed  as  before.  Each  little  one 
describes  his  picture  as  he  sees  it  before  him  and  the  others 
guess  what  it  is  from  the  details  given.  After  the  most  com- 
monly known  of  the  famous  masterpieces  become  rather 
familiar,  the  same  device  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
them.  Later  on,  I  introduce  the  time  element  even  here,  uid, 
as  our  skill  increases,  we  gradually  shorten  the  observation 
period,  allowing  only  eight  counts,  then  six  and  at  last  only 
four.  Now,  a^  the  question,  that  I  see  you  have  all  ready 
for  me." 

"When  I  look  at  all  this,"  the  visitor  said,  indicating  the 
copious  notes  that  she  had  been  busily  taking,  "it  seesis  an 
imposition  to  ask  for  any  more  help,  but  this  is  what  I  am 
very  cvirious  about,  and,  in  fact  have  been  wondering  about 
ever  since  you  mentioned  the  word  "masterpiece."  What 
selections  did  you  make  from  the  great  body  of  famous 
pictures  —  you  know  there  are  such  numbers  of  them  — 
and  on  what  basis  did  you  make  your  selections?" 

"We  will  apply  to  the  book  again,"  laughed  the  teacher  as 
she  again  consulted  the  index  at  the  back.  "Oh,  yes,"  turn- 
ing to  the  page  indicated,  "here  is  the  very  list  that  I  used 
when  I  laid  in  my  first  supply.  Of  course,  I  have  added  some 
to  them,  from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  enough  here  to  give 
your  art  collection  a  good  start.l^'g'tizecl  by 
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The  listener  made  haste  to  take  down  the  titles  as  the  teacher 
called  them,  and  this  was  the  list  that  she  wrote: 


I 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

23 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 


Four  Kittens  —  Adam. 

The  Cat  Family  —  Adam. 

Kiss  Me  —  Holmes. 

Can't  You  Talk  ?  —  Holmes. 

Which  Do  You  Like  ?  — //o/»Jm. 

Holy  Family  —  Murillo. 

Beggar  Boys  —  Murillo. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua  —  Murillo. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair  —  Raphael. 

Divine  Shepherd  —  Murillo. 

Feeding  Her  Birds  —  MilUt. 

Holy  Night  —  Correggio. 

A  Helping  Hand  —  Renouj, 

Escaped  Cow  —  Dupre. 

Two  Mothers  and  the  Families  —  Gardner. 

A  Fascinating  Tale  —  Ronner. 

A  Happy  Family  —  Ronner. 

A  Pet  Bird  —  Von  Bremen. 

The  Three  Friends. 

He  Is  All  Right  When  You  Know  Him. 

Chiklren's  Hour. 

Village  Blacksmith. 

On  the  Alert  —  Bonheur. 

The  Conflict. 

The  Nativity  —  LeroUe. 

Connoisseur  —  Landseer. 

The  Shepherdess  —  Millet. 

On  the  Farm  —  Dupre. 

Study  of  Cat  —  Lambert. 

Haymakers  —  Dupre. 

Sheepfold. 

First  Steps  -—  Millet. 

Four  Little  Scamps  —  Adam. 

Sistine  Madonna  —  Raphael. 

Christ  in  the  Temple  —  Hojmann. 


36  Childhood  of  Jesus  —  Hofmann, 

37  Boy  Christ  —  Hojmann. 

38  Ruth. 

39  The  Gleaners  —  Millet. 

40  Song  of  the  Lark  —  Breton. 

41  St.  Cecilia. 

42  Return  to  the  Farm. 

43  Departure  of  the  Mayflower. 

44  The  Norman  Sire  —  Herring. 

45  The  Horse  Fair  —  Bonheur.  ' 

**In  choosing  these  particvdar  pictures,"  the  teacher  went 
on,  closing  her  book  and  laying  it  aside,  "I  made  use  of  the 
same  test  by  which  I  judge  concerning  the  stories  that  are 
best  for  primary  work.  The  first  and  most  important  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is,  *  Is  the  picture  full  of  action  ? '  You  know 
children  are  naturally  dramatic,  in  fact,  intensely  so,  and  we 
should  reckon  with  that  fact  in  all  our  teaching,  but  especially 
so  in  our  language  work.  Place  in  the  hands  of  the  child, 
that  is  the  little  child,  a  picture  that  calls  in  its  description 
for  the  use  of  many  verbs  and  you  will  find  that  his  interest 
will  come  to  meet  you,  half  way  at  least.  After  I  had  taken 
all  of  the  famous  pictures  that  stood  my  test  and  were  well 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  little  people,  I  selected 
others  for  animal  life  and  a  very  few  that  were  rather  above 
their  present  little  heads,  but  these  are  like  the  beautiful 
thoughts  that,  although  now  entirely  too  difficult,  we  store 
in  the  memory  of  our  little  tots  in  the  form  of  exquisite  quota- 
tions, knowing  that  we  have  laid  by  a  treasure  for  the  coming 
days  of  the  future.  Therefore  I  present  a  few  real  grown-up 
pictures  because  I  want  my  children  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  early  and  always  cherish  them  thereafter." 
{To  be  continued) 


Mother's  Pincushion 

Harriet  Hunting  Pierson 
One  thing  I  just  love  to  do 

On  a  rainy  day  — 
Put  my  mother's  pin-cushion 

All  in  fine  array. 
First  the  black  pins,  fat  and  round; 

Here's  the  place  for  them, 
In  the  center,  where  they  make 

A  perfect  letter  M. 
That's  for  "Mother,"  don't  you  see? 

And  aroimd  it  goes 
Just  a  square  of  common  pins, 

All  in  nice,  straight  rows. 
With  a  gold  or  silver  pin 

Where  the  comers  meet; 
Then  the  fancy  colored  ones  — 

They  do  look  so  sweet, 
Scattered  round  in  little  groups, 

Pinks  and  greens  and  blues. 
And  some  odd  ones  here  and  there, 

All  too  nice  to  use. 
S'pose  they'll  all  be  jumbled  soon 

Every  which-a-way, 
But  I'll  fix  them  better  still 

Some  other  rainy  day. 


Autumn  Leaves 
"G)me,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one  day; 
"Come  over  the  meadows  with  me,  and  play. 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold." 

Soon  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  fell  fluttering,  one  and  all. 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

Dancing  and  flying,  the  little  leaves  went; 
Winter  had  called  them,  and  they  were  content. 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  bed^^  ^  ^   \ 
The  snow  laid  a  white  blanket  over  tneir  he 
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Language  and  Literature 

Hiawatha's  Childhood 
M.  Elizabeth  James 

HIAWATHA  furnishes  an  abundance  of  material 
for  language  lessons.  Hiawatha's  childhood  natu- 
rally interests  children  first.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  story  give  a  short  talk  about  Indians,  as  follows: 

When  the  white  people  first  came  to  this  country  they  found 
the  Indians  here.  The  Indians  were  very  different  from  the 
white  people.  They  lived  in  tents  called  wigwams,  made  of 
birch-bark  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  These  houses  were 
in  the  forests  near  rivers  or  lakes  as  the  Indians  got  their  living 
by  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Indians  killed  wild  animals  and  used  the  skins  for 
making  clothing  and  wigwams.     They  used  the  flesh  for  food. 

They  loved  the  trees  of  the  forest.  They  made  bows  and 
arrows  from  the  branches  and  fires  with  which  to  cook  their 
food.  They  made  beds  of  the  boughs.  From  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  they  made  canoes.  They  used  the  bark  of  birch 
trees  in  making  canoes  and  wigwams. 

When  the  white  men  cartie  to  this  country  they  cut  down  the 
trees  to  make  houses.  They  used  the  land  to  raise  corn  and 
vegetables.  The  Indians  showed  them  how  to  plant  corn. 
They  showed  them  where  to  fish.  The  Indians  loved  all  the 
outdoor  things  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  them. 

Mr.  Longfellow  tells  us  in  a  beautiful  poem  about  the  In- 
dian's outdoor  life.  The  poem  is  the  story  of  an  Indian  chief, 
Hiawatha.  We  \yill  first  talk  about  him  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.     This  is  the  story  of  his  childhood. 

Hiawatha  was  a  little  Indian  baby.  The  Indians  called 
him  a  papoose,  which  is  the  Indian  way  of  saying  baby.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  days  old.  His  old 
grandmother  took  the  little  baby  to  her  wigwam  to  live  with 
her.     Her  mame  was  Nokomis  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 


moon.     She  was  very  kind  and  loved  the  little  Hiawatha 
dearly. 

Her  wigwam  was  on  the  shores  of  a  great  lake.  It  was  a 
very  beautiful  lake.  Its  name  is  Gitchee  Gumee.  Isn't 
that  a  queer  name?  Sometimes  the  Indians  called  it  the 
Big-Sea- Water.  Behind  the  wigwams  there  was  a  great  forest 
of  pine  trees.  The  wigwam  was  made  of  deer  skins  and  had 
bright  colored  figures  painted  on  it.  There  were  bright  red 
and  green  stripes  around  the  top  and  bottom.  There  was  a 
picture  of  the  moon  on  one  side  with  the  stars  around  it. 
You  remember  that  Nokomis  was  the  daughter  of  the  moon. 
That  is  why  she  had  a  picture  of  the  moon  on  her  wigwam. 

Nokomis  made  Hiawatha  a  cradle.  It  was  not  like  the 
cradle  that  you  had  when  you  were  a  baby.  It  was  made  of 
the  branches  of  a  linden  tree.  She  lined  it  with  soft  moss 
and  sweet  grass.  In  summer,  on  pleasant  days,  Nokomis 
hung  the  cradle  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  wigwam. 
When  the  wind  blew,  the  cradle  swung  gently  back  and  forth 
and  lulled  the  little  Indian  baby  to  sleep.  Wasn't  that 
a  strange  cradle  ? 

As  Hiawatha  grew  older  his  grandmother  taught  him  a  great 
many  things.  He  liked  to  sit  at  the  door  on  summer  evenings. 
He  loved  to  listen  to  the  water  splashing  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.  He  loved  to  hear  the  wind  blowing  through  the  pine 
trees  behind  the  wigwam. 

Sometimes  he  saw  fireflies  flitting  about  in  the  twilight. 
Nokomis  taught  him  a  song  to  sing  to  the  firefly.     Here  it  is: 

Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 
Little,  tlitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids! 

(Have  the  children  memorize  these  lines.)     >^^y  j 

Sometimes  Hiawatha  sawQMytft^iiDyik^^yQQ^ke  like 
a  great  golden  ball.     He  saw  the  spots  and  shadows  on  it 
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and  asked  Nokomis  what  they  were.  Then  Nokomis  said, 
*'Once  a  warrior  got  very  angry  at  his  grandmother.  He 
threw  her  up  into  the  sky  right  against  the  moon.  It  is  her 
body  that  makes  the  shadows  on  the  moon." 

When  he  saw  the  rainbow,  he  said,  **What  is  that,  No- 
komis?" Nokomis  answered,  **When  the  wild  flowers  that 
grow  on  the  earth  die,  they  blossom  up  in  the  sky.  That  is 
the  heaven  of  the  flowers." 

In  the  night  he  heard  the  owls  hooting  in  the  forest.  It 
frightened  him  and  he  whispered,  "What  is  that,  Nokomis?" 
Nokomis  answered,  "That  is  only  the  owls  talking  together 
in  their  own  language."  Then  Hiawatha  was  no  longer 
afraid. 

As  Hiawatha  played  in  the  forest  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  he  learned  many  things  that  we  should  all  like  to  know, 
too.  He  learned  how  the  birds  talked  to  one  another.  He 
learned  their  names,  how  they  built  their  nests  in  the  spring, 
and  where  they  went  in  the  winter.  He  liked  to  talk  to  them 
and  called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

He  played  with  the  animals  and  learned  their  ways  of  talk- 
ing together.  He  learned  how  they  built  their  houses.  He 
found  out  where  the  squirrels  hid  their  nuts,^ow  the  reindeer 
ran  so  fast,  and  why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid.  He  called  the 
animals  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Playing  in  the  forest,  learning  many  usfetul  things  from 
the  animals  and  also  from  his  jgrandmother,  Hiawatha  grew 
to  be  a  big  boy. 

When  the  story  has  been  told  by  the  teacher,  review  it  first 
by  questions,  as  follows: 

Who  lived  here  a  long  time  ago  ? 

How  did  they  get  their  living  ? 

What  kind  of  homes  did  they  have  ? 

For  what  did  they  use  the  trees  of  the  forest  ? 

Who  came  here  after  a  while  ? 

Of  what  did  they  build  their  homes? 

How  did  they  get  their  living? 

Who  taught  them  many  things? 

Name  some  of  the  things  the  Indians  taught  the  white 
people? 

What  kind  of  life  did  the  Indians  live  ? 

Who  has  told  us  a  great  deal  about  this  life? 

In  what  way  has  he  told  us? 

What  is  the  name  of  tHe  poem? 

Who  was  Hiawatha? 

What  happened  when  he  was  a  tiny  baby  ? 

Who  took  him  to  live  with  her  ? 

Who  was  Nokomis? 

Where  was  her  home  ? 

What  was  behind  it? 

What  was  there  in  front  of  it  ? 

What  did  Nokomis  make  for  Hiawatha? 

Of  what  was  it  made? 

Where  did  she  put  it? 

As  he  grew  older  what  did  Hiawatha  like  to  do  in  the 
evening? 

What  could  he  hear  as  he  sat  at  the  door  of  the  wigwam  ? 


Teil  some  of  the  things  he  saw. 

What  did  he  see  on  the  moon  ? 

Tell  the  story  Nokomis  told  him  about  the  spots  on  the 
moon. 

What  did  she  tell  him  when  he  asked  about  the  rainbow  ? 

How  did  he  feel  when  he  heard  the  owls? 

As  he  played  in  the  forest,  what  did  he  learn  about  the 
birds  ? 

What  did  he  call  them? 

What  did  he  learn  about  the  animals? 

What  did  he  call  them? 

Now  the  children  should  be  ready  in  the  next  lesson  to 


Pattern  of  Wigwam 
Cut  on  fid)  lines.     Fold  on  dash  lines.     Sew  the  witiwam 
lapi.     Put  small  sticks  through  opening  at  top  of  wigwam, 
lotfian  symbols.     Bogus  paper  is  good  material  for  construction. 


toffether  at  top  where  it 
Decorate  wigwam  with 


Pattern  of  Canoe 
Cut  on  full  lines.     Fold  on  dash  lines.    Sew  the  ends  of  canoe  together  on  dots. 
Decorate  canoe  with  Indian  symbols.     Bogus  paper  is  good  material  for  construction. 

tell  the  story  from  topics.  Have  different  children  tell  the 
separate  facts  under  each  topic.  Then  one  or  two  may 
summarize  these  facts: 

Hiawatha 
The  baby 
His  grandmother 
Her  home 

How  it  was  made 
Where  it  was 
Hiawatha's  cradle 

Of  what  it  was  made 
Where  it  himg 
Things  his  grandmother  taught  him 
The  firefly  song 
Story  about  the  moon 
Story  of  the  rainbow 
Meaning  of  the  owl's  hooting 
Things  Hiawatha  learned  in  the  forest 
The  birds 
The  animals. 
After  going  through  the  story  by  topics  go  through  it  again, 
having  one  child  give  all  the  facts  under  one  topic,  another 
taking  the  next,  and  so  on. 

For  several  days  give  the  most  difficult  words  for  spelling. 
Use  these  words  in  dictation  exercises.  For  instance,  for  one 
day's  lesson  give  the  words: 

Hiawatha 

Indian 

grandmother 

Nokomis 

wigwam 

Dictation 

Hiawatha  was  an  Indian  boy. 
He  lived  with  his  grandmother. 
Her  name  was  Nokomis. 
Her  home  was  a  wigwam. 

Next  have  the  children  write  the  story,  using  the  topics  for 
a  guide.  Then  read  the  poem  to  them  beginning,  "By  the 
shores  of  "Gitchee  Gumee,"  through  "Called  them  Hia- 
watha's Brothers."  If  it  is  possible  to  have  copies  enough, 
take  it  next  as  a  reading  lesson.^ 

Other  parts  of  the  poem  that  may  be  taken  up  profitably 

•  Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha.     With  introduction  and  notes.     Paper.  15  cents; 
cloth.  35  cents.    Educational  Publishing  Company,  Bostoo.  New  York,  Chiago,  Sto^ 
Francisco. 
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in  a  bimilar  way  are  the  last  part  of  the  canto  of  **Hiawatha*s 
Childhood"  which  tells  of  his  hunting;  "Hiawatha's  Sailing," 
"Hiawatha's  Fishing,"  and  the  "Gift  of  Com." 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  poem  Hiawatha's 
home  made  in  the  sand-table  is  interesting  and  helpful. 
Make  the  wigwam  and  canoe  of  bogus  paper  and  use  ever- 
green branches  for  the  backgroimd. 


Primary  Geography     III 

Christiana  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

Tributaries 

WHAT  is  the  source  of  a  river?    What  helps  to  fill 
the  river?    What  else  besides  rain,  springs  and 
melted  snow?    What  is  a  brook?    Many  brooks 
join  each  other  and  help  to  fill  the  river.     (Draw 
a  river  with  its  tributaries.)     What  does  it  look  like  ?    What 
are  these?    (The  drawing  resembles  a  tree  and  the  entering 
streams  look  like  branches.)    Then  what   would  you  caU 
the  rivers,  creeks  and  brooks  which  empty  into  the  main 
river?    Pupils  will  say  branches.    Supply  the  word  tributary. 
Small  streams  have  tributaries  also. 
Let  us  all  draw  a  river  with  its  branches  or  tributaries. 
Let  us  find  a  river  and  its  tributaries  on  the  map. 

Summary  —  A  stream  that  feeds  another  stream  is  a  branch 
or  tributary  of  that  stream, 

A  river  or  creek  flowing  into  anotlter  stream  is  a  brafu:h  or 
tributary  of  that  stream. 

River  System    . 
What  is  a  branch  or  tributary  ?    Draw  some.     How  many 
have  ever  been  on  a  trolley?    How  many  know  what  the 
main  trolley  line  with  all  its  branches  is  called  ?    The  main 
river  with  all  its  branches  is  called  a  river  system. 

Summary  —  A  river  with  all  its  tributaries  is  a  river-system. 
Find  a  river  system  on  the  map. 

•  River  Basin 

Many  times  the  land  through  which  the  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries flow  stretches  many  miles.  If  I  were  to  give  you  a  side 
view  of  this  land  it  would  look  like  this:  ^s^^ 

Can  you  think  of  anything  at  home  that  looks  like  this? 
What  does  the  river  do  to  the  sewage  and  the  water  that  the 
land  does  not  want  ?     (Drains.) 

Summary  —  Land  drained  by  a  river  system  is  a  river  basin . 

Call  attention  to  any  river  or  brook  basins  near  at  hand. 
River  basins  are  very  wide.     What  kind  of  land?    What 
do  you  think  about  the  number  of  people  living  in  it  ? 

Water-shed 

Suppose  your  book  forms  the  roof  of  a  shed.  If  it  were  to 
rain  upon  this  shed  where  would  the  water  divide  ?  When 
the  rain  falls  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  land  some  of  the 
water  flows  to  one  side,  some  to  another.  Because  the  water 
parts  or  divides  at  the  highest  place  we  call  this  place  a  water 
parting  or  divide,  or  a  water  shed.  You  may  make  a  very 
sharp  divide  with  your  book.  Now  one  a  little  lower.  Now 
spread  it  out  almost  flat.  What  can  you  say  about  the  shape 
of  the  divide  or  water-shed?  Deduce  that  sometimes  the 
divide  stands  out  sharply,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  mere  rise 
of  land. 

Draw  a  water-shed  upon  your  slates.  Make  a  water-shed 
with  your  hands. 

Place  your  book  flat  upon  the  desk  this  way.  /\  Pretend  there 
is  a  river  system  on  each  cover.  Raise  your  book  until  it 
looks  like  this.  A  What  will  happen  to  the  river  system? 
Separate  means  to  divide. 

Summary  —  High  land  separating  river  systems  is  a  water- 
shed. 

Any  rise  of  land  which  sends  the  water  in  different  direc- 
tions is  a  water-shed,  water-parting  or  divide.  Show  divides 
upon  maps,  using  a  state  map  first,  then  the  country. 


Each  road  must  have  its  water-shed.  Notice  curve  in 
road-bed.     Find  divides  on  maps. 

Rapids 

What  is  the  bed  of  a  river?  What  has  the  bed  of  the  river 
to  do  with  flow  of  the  stream?  (If  the  pupib  are  unable 
to  answer  refer  to  the  exj)eriment  with  the  slate  and  the  drop 
of  water.)  Compare  height  of  river  bed  in  different  places. 
The  river  flows  swiftly  over  its  sloping  bed.  Suppose  you 
were  running  down  hill  ?uid  there  were  rocks  in  the  way,  what 
would  you  do?  In  the  same  way  the  river  rushing  over  its 
sloping  bed  meets  great  rocks  in  its  course.  It  cannot  push 
them  out  of  the  way  so  it  rushes  roimd  and  over  them.  What 
do  you  think  the  water  does  when  it  strikes  the  rocks.  (Show 
a  postal  card  or  other  picture  of  the  Niagara  Rapids.) 

What  is  another  name  for  fast?    (Rapid.) 

Effect  of  rapids  on  navigation. 

Summary  —  Water  flowing  rapidly  over  a  sloping  bed  is 
rapids. 


Water-fall 

How  many  have  ever  seen  the  water  pour  out  of  a  water 
spout  or  off  a  high  roof  without  a  gutter?  If  the  river  as  it 
rushes  rapidly  along  should  come  to  a  sharp  edge  of  rock, 
what  would  happen  ?  (Draw  plateau  with  a  sharp  edge,  or 
pour  water  from  a  bottle  resting  upon  a  table  into  a  pail  upon 
the  floor.)  Look  at  this  picture.  What  is  the  water  doing  ? 
What  kind  of  rock  must  there  be  ?  (Elicit  that  soft  rocks  are 
worn  away  very  quickly,  so  that  if  these  rocks  were  soft  there 
would  be  no  waterfall.)  Where  do  you  think  we  find  water- 
falls?   Why  don't  we  find  them  in  low  countries? 

Characteristics 

From  pictures  infer  that  waterfalls  are  picturesque,  that  the 
volume  of  water  is  generally  small  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
river. 

The  height  of  the  fall  is  often  great.  (Show  picture  if 
possible.) 

The  falls  change  with  the  season.  Heavy  rains,  melting 
snow  cause  great  amount  of  water.  Summer  much  less. 
Why? 

Use  of  falls  —  Pictures  of  Niagara  power-houses,  etc. 

Cataract  —  a  furious  rush  of  water.     Found  in  large  rivers. 

Cascade  —  gentle  fall  over  several  terraces. 

Summary  —  Water  falling  over  a  high  ledge  of  rock  is  a 
water-fall. 

A  Lake 

What  do  you  find  in  the  hollows  in  the  road  after  a  rain? 
What  can  you  say  about  its  size?  Its  shape?  What  is  all 
around  it?  What  kind  of  water?  What  do  you  find  in  the 
lots  after  a  long  rainy  spell  of  weather.  If  it  is  large  enough 
for  you  to  wade  in  or  to  float  on  a  raft,  what  do  you  odl  it? 
What  is  aU  around  it?  Digitized  by  VrrOOQiC 

Sometime  s  a  hollow  stream  flows  into  a  hollow  in  the  land. 
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It  spreads  out  and  fills  the  hollow.  The  water  is  quiet.  How 
does  it  taste? 

The  water  looks  like  a  pond,  but  it  i^  larger.  What  is  it 
called? 

Sometimes  the  valley  is  very  deep  with  steep  sides.  A 
river  may  run  through  the  valley.  If  the  earth  and  rock  fall 
into  the  river  across  its  narrowest  part  and  the  water  cannot 
flow  through,  it  spreads  out.    What  is  formed? 

Rivers  are  sometimes  too  low  to  supply  factories.  Men 
build  dams  (explain). 

What  is  formed?    Make  a  lake  with  your  arms. 

Little  animals  called  beavers  dam  up  a  stream  to  make 
the  water  deep  enough  for  them  to  build  houses.  What  is 
formed? 

'  Summary  —  Water  surrounded  by  land  is  a  lake. 

It  has  land  all  around  it. 

It  is  composed  of  fresh,  still  water. 

The  river  that  flows  into  the  lake  is  an  inlei\  the  river 
that  flows  out  of  it  is  an  outlet. 

Lake  sometimes  fed  by  underground  springs.  May  have 
many  streams  flowing  into  it.  Each  brings  sediment.  Fills 
up  and  forms  swamp.  Not  all  swamps  are  formed  in  this 
way.  Surface  of  the  lake  appears  level.  It  is  not  level  or 
the  water  could  not  run  out.  Upper  part  head  of  lake;  lower 
part  foot  of  lake. 

Some  lakes  have  no  outlet.  U  the  climate  is  dry  there 
will  be  rapid  evaporation.  There  is  some  salt  in  everything, 
so  little  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  The  water  flows  into  the 
lake  and  carries  its  salt  with  it.  If  there  is  no  outlet  the  salt 
remains  while  the  water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation.  In  time 
a  salt  lake  is  formed.     Refer  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Margin  of  the  lake  is  called  the  shore.  Sometimes  swampy, 
sometimes  sandy,  often  beautiful. 

Uses  of  Lakes 
Keep  the  ground  moisU  Furnish  water  supply,  fish,  ice, 
transportation.  Place  for  summer  resorts.  The  Great 
Lakes  carry  coal,  lumber,  grain,  oil.  What  is  the  result? 
Draw  a  lake.  (Caution:  the  average  pupil  will  usually  make 
the  lake  perfectly  round.)  Show  map  of  state.  Find  lakes, 
if  there  are  any.     Map  of  country.     Locate  lakes. 

Names  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


Bays  —  Gulfs 

Hold  out  your  arms.  The  waves  often  wear  away  the  shore 
until  they  hollow  out  a  place  which  looks  very  much  like  the 
space  between  your  arms.  Can  you  think  of  a  window  that 
is  shaped  something  like  it  ?  What  do  we  call  a  window  like 
that?  Land  which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  waves 
until  it  is  shaped  Hke  a  lake  with  an  opening  —  a  bay  has  the 
same  name.    Sometimes  called  a  gulf. 

Draw  one  on  your  slate.     Find  one  on  the  map. 

Summary  —  A  body  of  water  almost  surrounded  by  land  is 
a  bay,    A  body  of  water  extending  into  the  land  is  a  bay. 

Harbor 

You  may  form  a  bay  with  your  hands  and  arms.  If  the 
space  between  is  water  what  do  your  arms  form  ?  If  you  are 
frightened  what  does  mother  do  ?  Why  does  she  put  her  arms 
around  you?  What  do  you  think  the  land  that  surrounds 
the  bay  does  for  the  ships?  Where  would  you  go  in  a  storm 
for  shelter?  Where  do  you  think  ships  go  when  they  want 
to  get  away  from  a  storm  or  when  they  want  a  safe  place  to 
land  their  passengers  and  freight  ?  What  do  you  call  a  place 
where  vessels  may  anchor  safely?  (Give  the  word  harbor 
if  the  pupils  do  not  know  it.) 

Then  what  is  a  harbor? 

Summary  —  A  place  where  vessels  anchor  safely  is  a  harbor. 

Effect  of  a  Good  Harbor 

If  there  is  a  good  harbor  many  ships  will  come  there.  What 
will  that  have  to  do  with  making  work  for  the  p^eople  ?  If  the 
people  have  plenty  of  work  how  will  that  help  the  city?  If 
many  ships  come  to  the  harbor  what  will  that  do  for  the 
railroads  ? 

Straits 

Sometimes  the  water  will  wear  through  the  softer  portions 
of  a  piece  of  land  leaving  a  portion  on  each  side.  The  water 
only  wears  away  a  narrow  piece  of  the  land,  so  that  the  water 
itself  is  not  very  wide.  It  makes  a  passageway  for  the  water 
on  either  side  just  as  a  narrow  hall  will  connect  two  rooms. 
We  call  this  passageway  a  strait,  because  strait  means  narrow. 
It  is  open  at  both  ends.  It  joins  two  larger  portions  of  water. 
Locate  on  maps.     Draw. 


The  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Dcr  Grossc,"  one  of  the  Large  Ocean  Liners 
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Summary  —  A  narrow  body  of  water  connecting  two  larger 
bodies  of  water  is  a  strait. 

Ocean 

How  many  know  of  some  one  who  came  from  Europe, 
or  who  expects  to  go  to  Euroj)e?  On  what  do  they  have  to 
travel  before  they  reach  Europ^e?  Do  you  know  the  name 
pf  the  ocean?  What  helps  to  fill  the  ocean?  What  can  you 
say  about  its  size  ?  So  large  that  no  matter  how  far  you  may 
travel  away  from  it  you  are  bound  to  meet  it  again.  All  the 
land  is  surrounded  by  it.  Let  us  look  at  the  map  and  see 
Avhether  there  is  more  land  than  water.  Coimt  the  oceans. 
We  may  sail  for  weeks  and  never  see  the  land  and  although 
there  are  thousands  of  ships  on  it  carrying  people  and  freight 
they  are  very  often  out  for  days  before  they  see  each  other. 
Takes  five  or  six  days  to  cross.  A  great  highway  between 
countries.  Ocean  navigation  a  great  business.  Ships  larger 
than  the  lake  steamers.  Show  pictures  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  any  steamship  line.  Ocean  steamers 
sink  deeper  in  the  water  than  the  lake  steamers.  Sometimes 
thirty  feet  below.  Ocean  never  still.  In  great  storms  waves 
sweep  over  the  largest  ship.  Water  in  some  parts  five  miles 
deep.  Bed  of  slimy  mud  composed  of  tiny  shells  no  larger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  beautiful  plants,  strange  animals.  Show 
pictures  and  specimens.  Children  will  often  furnish  a  great 
many. 

TroES 

Twice  each  day  the  waves  cover  the  beach.  This  is  called 
the  tide.  When  it  rises  it  is  called  the  flood  tide;  when  it 
falls  it  is  called  the  ebb.  Highest  point  —  high  tide;  lowest, 
loT  tide.  Water  wears  away  the  land.  Notice  how  it  has 
worn  away  the  land  on  this  map.  Where  do  you  think  we 
find  the  best  harbors?  Where  do  you  think  the  ships  would 
find  a  good  place  to  anchor?  If  the  shore  has  plenty  of 
piaces  for  a  good  harbor,  what  do  you  think  will  happen 
there?  (Towns  and  cities,  commerce,  manufacturing. 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.)  Look  at  this  map  of 
New  York  and  tell  me  why  she  has  the  best  harbor? 

There  are  currents  in  the  ocean  just  as  there  are  currents 
in  the  rivers.    Some  come  from  the  cold  parts  of  the  earth 


and  are  very  cold;  some  from  the  warm  parts.  Cool  or 
heat  the  winds  which  blow  over  them. 

Reefs  —  lighthouses.  The  kind  of  a  man  for  lighthouse 
keeper.     Must  be  trustworthy.     Why? 

Reason  the  ocean  is  salt  —  refer  to  the  explanation  of  salt 
lakes. 

Sea  water  all  the  time  giving  up  its  moisture,  if  it  stopped 
we  would  not  have  any  rain.  Only  returning  what  it  has 
received. 

Locate  and  name  oceans  on  map.  What  ocean  did  Colum- 
bus cross  ?    The  Norsemen  ?    Who  found  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

Read  Robinson  Crusoe,  Chapter  III,  for  a  description  of  the 
colors  of  the  ocean. 

Summary  —  The  largest  body  of  water  is  the  ocean. 

Review  Questions 

What  is  the  difference  in  size  between  the  source  and  the 
mouth  of  a  river?    Why? 

What  is  a  branch  or  tributary?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  the 
river? 

What  is  a  river  system?  A  river  basin?  What  can  you 
say  about  the  size  of  a  river  basin  ?    Kind  of  soil.    Why  ? 

What  is  a  water-shed  ?    Give  two  other  names. 

What  are  rapids?    How  are  they  formed? 

What  is  a  water-fall?  A  cataract?  A  cascade?  What  is 
the  difference? 

What  causes  the  difference? 

What  is  a  lake?  How  are  lakes  formed?  What  are  the 
uses  of  lakes? 

What  is  the  inlet  of  the  lake?    The  outlet? 

Name  the  Great  Lakes? 

What  is  a  bay  or  gulf.  How  have  bajrs  or  gulls  been 
formed?    What  is  a  harbor? 

What  has  a  good  harbor  to  do  with  the  growth  of  a  city? 

What  is  a  strait?  An  ocean?  The  size  of  the  ocean. 
Its  tides.  Why  is  it  salt?  Name  the  oceans.  Tell  the 
largest,  the  smallest,  the  warmest. 

What  ocean  has  the  most  traffic?    Why?. 


MONTH  BY  MONTH   PICTURE  LESSONS 


Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

(Painting  by  George  Henry  Boughton) 
Jennie  Ellis  Keysor 
The  Artist 

Notwithstanding  the  purely  American  character  of  our 
picture,  "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,"  it  was  painted  by  a 
native  of  Norwich,  England.  We  can  hardly  call  him  an 
Englishman,  however,  for  he  early  moved  to  America  with  his 
parents,  and  settled  in  Albany.  Here  he  began  the  study  of 
art  and  he  continued  his  study  in  Paris  and  London.  At  the 
opening  of  our  Civil  War  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  has  since  resided.  Whether  as  Englishman 
or  American  we  consider  him,  matters  little.  The  fact  of 
real  importance  is  that  he  has  represented  the  picturesque 
and  everyday  side  of  Pilgrim  life  as  no  other  painter  of  either 
nation.  He  has  so  marked  a  style  of  his  own  that  one  is  en- 
abled at  once  to  classify  his  picture  as  Boughton's  Pilgrims. 

The  Picture 

Boughton's  "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church"  is  a  story-telling 
pictiu^  piu^  and  simple  and  therefore  especially  adapted  to 
primary  pupils  who  will  readily  seize  the  striking  points 
about  which  they  will  talk  enthusiastically.  A  few  well- 
directed  questions  by  the  teacher  will  readily  bring  out  the 
reason  why  this  procession  of  God-fearing  p^eople  on  their 
way  to  quiet  worship  is  headed  and  closed  in  the  rear  by 
alert,  vigorous  and  well-armed  men.  That  they  are  guarding 
against  a  possible  attack  from  lurking  Indians  will  pique  the 
interest  of  the  most  indifferent  child.  Then  there  is  all  the 
interesting  speculation  as  to  who  make  up  this  procession  — 
the  minister  and  his  wife  leading,  just  behind  the  two  fore- 
most armed  men,  the  little  girl  in  her  quaint  kerchief  and  her 


long  skirt,  the  boy  m  the  diminutive  Pilgrim  costume  —  all 
such  speculations  make  interesting  subjects  of  copversatioa 
and  written  language  work.  The  season  of  the 'year,  too, 
may  be  added  to  the  above  list  of  fruitful  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  children.  Other  processional  pictures,  such  as 
Blake's  "Canterbiuy  Pilgrims"  or  Seward's  of  the  same 
subject,  may  be  shown  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  artists  fre- 
quently handle  such  themes,  making  successful  pidtures  from 
them.  In  short,  this  picture  may  be  made  the  occasion  for 
reviewing  or  summarizing  all  that  the  little  people  have  been 
gathering  and  learning  about  the  Pilgrims,  and  such  matter 
naturally  fits  into  the  Thanksgiving  season. 


The  Drowsy  Road 

There's  a  queer  old  road  called  the  Drowsy  F— d, 

A  road  that  is  dim  and  still; 
It  leads  from  the  plain  of  Little- White-Bed, 

Up,  over  the  Pillow  Hill. 

It  winds  by  a  river  whose  ripples'  breath 

Is  laden  with  lullabies; 
Thro'  the  Slumber  city  where  children  see 

Strange  things  with  their  fast  closed  eyes. 

The  curls  fall  heavy  across  your  face, 

Your  lashes  come  sweeping  down, 
And  mother  hands  lift  you  to  change  your  dam. 

For  a  little  white  travelling  gown. 

You  feel  a  kiss  on  your  rosy  cheek,   ^^  t 

Before  you  have  slipj)ed  away;|^y  l-jQOQi^ 

And  there  —  at  the  end  of  the  DrowsyRoM,      O 
Is  smiling  —  a  bright  new  day. —  Sei. 
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Two  Years  in  Arithmetic 

Alice  Day  Pratt 

THE  subject  of  subtraction   followed  the  learning  of 
the  Threes.     It  was  illustrated  as  follows: 
"Mary  had  in  her  pocket-book  6  dimes  and  4 
pennies.    She  spent  3  dimes  and  2  pennies.     How 
many  of  each  had  she  left?" 


^  ^(P 


/^ 

/O 

o> 

6 

3 

i 

3 

3. 

M) 

^  ^. 

i 

s- 

7 

"Ellen  had  7  dimes  and  5  pennies.  She  wants  to  spend  2 
and  7  pennies.    What  can  she  do?" 

It  was  explained  that,  since  she  needs  7  pennies  and  has  only 
4,  she  must  change  one  of  her  dimes. 

She  will  then  have  15  pennies  and  only  six  dimes.  Seven 
from  6fteen  will  leave  eight,  and  two  from  six  will  leave  four. 

The  pocket-book  illustration  was  used  as  long  and  only  as 
long  as  it  seemed  to  be  required.  Often  the  same  example 
would  be  written  both  with  and  without  the  picture. 

Care  was  taken  that  the  children  should  not  come  to  think 
of  the  numbers  as  representing  money  only. 

A  recitation  given  at  this  time  illustrated  the  principle. 

Mary  went  a  shopping, 

At  the  happy  Christmas  time. 
She  had  one  penny  in  her  purse, 

One  dollar  and  one  dime. 

Just  one  penny  in  her  purse! 

And  the  jumping-jack  cost  seven. 
But  she  changed  her  silver  dime  to  cents 

And  that,  you  see,  made  eleven 

Her  mamma's  book  was  worth  6ve  dimes. 

And  she  had  one,  but  then 
She  changed  her  dollar  into  dimes 

And  that,  you  see,  made  ten. 

And  then,  because  she  had  been  taught 

'Tis  well  to  keep  in  store, 
She  took  home  in  her  pocket-book 

Five  dimes  and  pennies  four. 


Tables 

Similar  plans  to  those  indicated  for 
the  learning  of  Twos  and  Threes  were 
employed  in  learning  the  other  tables, 
new  illustrations,  new  problems,  etc., 
being  called  into  requisition. 

Usually  two  or  three,  or  more  numbers 
would  be  learned  in  one  lesson,  but  the 
time  taken  for  each  table  depended  up- 
on the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired. 

The  following  plans  are  intended  to 
be  merely  suggestive: 


^  x!)6f 

1 

1 

3. 

6 

G 

a 

a53  —  186  -  67 

Sample  problem 


Illustration  —  The  square. 

Material  —  Tablets  or  paper  square^  or  sticks  to  outline 
squares. 

Lesson 


1  X  4 

2  X  4 
3X4 
4X4 
5  X  4 


12  X  4 
3X4 
9X4 
6X4 

etc. 


48-5-4 
24  -f-  4 
16  -^  4 

32    -i-    4 


How  many  silver  quarters  can  I  get  for  one  silver  dollar? 
For  6  silver  dollars?  For    8  silver  dollars ? 

For  9  silver  dollars?  For  11  silver  dollars? 

For  12  silver  dollars?  For    7  silver  dollars? 

For    3  silver  dollars?  For  10  silver  dollars? 

How  many  shoes  must  a  blacksmith  make  for  12  horses? 
For  3  horses? 
For  9  horses? 

A  man  engaged  to  plaster  the  walls  of  a  new  house. 

If  he  plastered  36  walls  how  many  rooms  were  in  the  house  ? 

It  he  plastered  24?  If  he  plastered  16? 

If  he  plastered  32?  If  he  plastered  44? 


How  many  2's  in  20? 
How  many  4*s  in  20? 
How  many  3*s  in  21? 
How  many  3*s  in  24? 
How  many  4's  in  24? 
How  many  2*s  in  22? 
How  many  3's  in  27  ? 


Review 


How  many  3's  in  30? 
How  many  3*s  in  33  ? 
How  many  3*^  in  36  ? 
How  many  4*s  in  36? 
How  manyVs  in  32? 
How  many  4's  in  28? 


Illustration  and  material  — The  nickel  or  five  cent  piece. 

This  being  the  easiest  of  the  tables  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Tens)  and  having  already  often  conie  within  the  children's 
experience,  was  learned  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  teacher  brought  to  the  school-room  a  box  containing 
sixty  pennies.  Each  child  was  supplied  with  twelve  card- 
board five-cent  pieces. 

The  teacher  counted  out  jus£  20  pennies. 

"Who,"  she  asked,  "will  bring  me  nickels  for  these  twenty 
pennies?" 

Every  hand  went  up. 

"Who  will  bring  me  nickels  for  thirty-five  pennies?"  she 
asked. 

Several  raised  hands.  Some  competition  was  encouraged 
and  the  child  first  ready  with  change  was  allowed  to  bring 
it  forward. 

Then  several  children  were  allowed  in  turn  to  take  the 
teacher's  place  at  the  box  of  pennies  and  offer  the  number  for 
which  change  was  desired. 

Next,  the  children  at  their  desks  were  invited  to  offer  any 
number  of  nickels  not  exceeding  twelve,  and  the  child  in  charge 
of  the  pennies  must  give  thie  correct  number  in  exchange. 


I  nickel  = 
5  nickels  = 
8  nickels  = 

3  nickels  = 
12  nickels  =-  • 

4  nickels  «» 

How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 


Work 


—  pennies  ? 

—  pennies  ? 

—  pennies  ? 

—  pennies  ? 

—  pennies  ? 
pennies  ? 


2  nickels  -■ 
6  nickels  -- 

II  nickels  -- 
9  nickels  -- 

•  7  nickels  = 


-pennies  ? 
-pennies  ? 
-pennies  ? 
-pennies  ? 
-pennies  ? 


nickeb  can 
nickels  can 
nickels  can 
nickels  can 
nickels  can 
nickeb  can 
nickels  can 
nickeb  can 
nickels  can 
nickeb  can 
nickeb  can 


I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
I  get  for 
Ifpstfor 
I  get  for 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 


7 

3 
9 

4 

8 

12 

2 
5 


60  pennies? 

25  pennies? 

20  pennies? 

45  pennies? 

IS  pennies? 

50  pennies? 

35  pennies? 

10  pennies? 

3or  pennies? 

40  pennies? 

55  pennies? 

60  -i- 

15  ^ 

45  ^ 

10  -i- 

30  -h 

5S  ^ 

20   -!- 

25    ^ 

35  - 

10  X  5  = 
6X5=  ,4o-^5  = 
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Illustration  —  Eggs. 

Material  —  White  beans  for  eggs. 

Teacher  conducts  a  little  game  or  tells  a  story  about  finding 
eggs  in  the  hay. 

Arrange  eggs  in  dozens,  separate  into  half  dozens,  etc. 

Several  days  would  be  required  for  this  table.  The  half 
dozen  would  be  applied  to  many  different  articles. 


12  X  6  = 

60  -r  6 

7X6   = 

36-6 

etc. 

Work 

1X6  = 
2X6  = 


7  half  dozens  =  how  many  eggs? 
9  half  dozens  =^  how  many  eggs? 
3  half  dozens  =  how  many  eggs? 
etc. 

How  many  working  weeks  in  72  days? 

How  many  working  weeks  in  30  d^ys? 

How  many  working  weeks  in  24  days? 

etc. 


y^ 


Illustration— The  Week. 

Work  and  problems  appropriate  to 
subject. 

The  tables  were  now  laid  aside  for  a 
time  and  the  third  of  the  four  funda- 
mental processes  was  taken  up. 

MuUipiicatian  was  explained  in  this 
way: 

"A  little  girl  earned  three  cents  on  each 
day  of  the  week  except  on  Sunday. 
How  much  money  did  she  have  on  Satur- 
day night  ?  " 

The  children  were  directed  to  draw  the  pocket-book,  and, 
having  counted  the  pennies,  reported  eighteen  —  or  one  dime 
and  eight   cents. 

"How  many  times  did  she  earn  three  cents?" 

"Six  times." 

"Can  we  write  six  times  three  in  any  easier  way?" 

One  of  the  children  suggested  "6  X  3." 

"Yes,  and  there  is  still  another  way.    We  can  write  3 


-^ 


(p 


3 
s 

3 
3 

3 
3 


with  6  under  it,  and  simply  say  to  ourselves  'six  times  three,' 
writing  the  answer  below: 

3 
6 

ig 

A  boy  earned  a  nickel  every  day.    How  much  did  he  earn 
in  six  days?    Write  this  in  three  different  ways." 


J- 

6 

0 

6  X  S  ==  30 


S 
6 


30 


S  X  25  =  125 


After  suflScient  practice  with  one  fig- 
ure, multiplication  of  two,  and  soon  of 
three,  figures  was  easily  accomplished. 

"A  man  walked  twenty-five  miles 
each  day.  How  far  did  he  walk  in  five 
days?    Write  this  in  three  ways; 


/ 
5 


I2S 

These  several  methods  were  used  im- 
tilit  was  perfectly. clear  to  the  children 
that,  whereas,  in  case  3,  the  two  dimes 
and  five  pennies  are  set  down  each 
time,  in  case  2  this  is  simply  imagined 
as  being  done,  and  the  result  is  the 
same. 

Division 
16  -4-  4  —  4. 

16  -^  4  may  mean  two  things.    It  may  mean,  if  we  divide 
sixteen  into  four  equal  parts,  how  many  are  in  each  part? 
It  may  mean  how  many  fours  are  there  in  sixteen? 
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The  answer  is,  Four  in  each  case. 
16  -^  4  =  4  may  also  be  written 
4)16 


6^  ^  ^  =1  9  may  be  written: 
7)63 


The  latter  is  easier  when  large  numbers  are  used. 

"A  man  wishes  to  divide  66  cents  among  his  three  chil- 
dren. If  he  divides  the  six  dimes  among  the  three,  how  many 
will  each  receive?" 

"Two  dimes." 

"If  he  divides  the  6  pennies  among  the  three?" 

"Two  pennies." 


3)66 


22 


2)46 


25 


7)77 


II 


5)50 


10 


Many  such  examples  should  be  given  for  practice. 

"A  man  wishes  to  divide  6  dollars,  6  dimes,  and  6  cents 
among  his  three  children.  Each  will  receive  2  dollars,  2  dimes, 
7  cents."    - 


3)666 

222 

4)448  3)633  5)550 

112  211  no 

Give  many  simple  examples  of  three  figures. 

"A  man  wishes  to  divide  two  dimes  and  five  pennies  among 
five  children.  He  cannot  divide  the  two  dimes  into  five  parts. 
He  must,  therefore,  change  the  two  dimes  to  pennies.  He 
will  then  have  25  pennies." 

"Each  child  will  receive  five  pennies." 

"A  man  wishes  to  divide  two  dollar*  among  his  five  cbildrcD. 
He  must  change  the  two  dojlars  to  dimes." 

"Each  child  will  receive  4  dimes." 

"A  man  divides  75  cents  among  his  5  children.  He  gives 
each  child  a  dime  and  has  2  left.  He  changes  these  two 
dimes  to  cents.    He  then  has  25  cents." 

"  Each  child  receives  i  dime  +  5  pennies." 

Give  many  such  examples  for  practice.  Apply  numbers 
to  other  articles  is  well  as  money. 

"A  man  wishes  to  divide  2  dollars,  5  dimes,  and  5  pennies 
among  his  five  children.  He  must  change  the  two  dollars 
into  dimes.    Each  child  will  receive  5  dimes  and  i  penny." 

Give  many  such. 


Sewing  Cards  Illustrating  the  Seven  Little  Sisters     II 
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Constructive  Work  with  Nature 
Material     III 


S 


jENNlfi  R.  FaDDIS 

Work  by  Grades  •' 

OME  of  the  things  that  can  be  made  from  these  simple 
materials,  for  gifts,  for  use  in  the  school-room  and  in 
the  home,  and  others  for  one's  own  pleasure  and 
profit,  may  be  noted  according  to  grade. 

First  Grade 

Stringing  as  in  the  kindergarten.  Jelly  making  for  school 
parties.  See  top  shelf  of  cupboard.  (Illustration  2.)  Mats 
—  Cat-tail  leaves  and  striped  grass  woven  into  heavy  brown 
paper.  See  Illustrations  i  and  2  (hammocks  in  cupboard). 
Making  of  scenes  on  sand-table.     See  farm  scene.  Illustration 

4- 

Stories  worked  out.  See  the  Pig  and  the  Straw  House, 
Illustration  5. 

Simple  design  work  with  seeds.     Dolls  of  husks,  etc. 

Second  Grade 

Work  of  first  year  made  harder.  Cornstalk  furniture  for 
doll  house.  Cooperative  rug-making  for  school-room,  each 
child  braiding  a  strand  or  more  of  com  husk  rug.  See  Illus- 
tration of  com  husk  work.  No.  14.  Primitive  life  scenes 
made  on  sand-table  as  they  are  dramatized  by  children. 
Dolls  of  different  kinds. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

Rug-making  —  finer  braiding  than  in  second  grade. 

Pilgrim  dolls  of  com  husks,  and  other  things  of  this  material 
suggested  by  stories  of  early  colonial  life.  See  needle-book, 
doll's  hat,  whisk  broom,  etc.,  in  Illustration  14;  also  ham- 

*S<yTT    Illustrations  x,  a,  3  will  be  found  in  Pkimaby  Educatton  for  September; 
4-13  in  October  isime. 


mock.  No.  10.  This  hammock  is  made  of  braided  strands 
put  together  with  bright  macrame  cord. 

Whistles.    Papaw  and  willow  are  the  best  woods  for  these. 

Canoes,  bows  and  arrows. 

Blue  prints  cf  leaves,  grasses,  etc.  Hanging  baskets  of 
vegetables  for  winter  greenery. 

Geography  and  primitive  life  scenes.  See  No.  15  for  an 
interesting  water  scene,  a  miniature  lake  made  on  an  old 
mirror.  The  sand  banks  cover  the  ring  and  the  surface  is 
dotted  with  sail  boats.  The  boats  are  of  pods,  milkweed, 
tmmpet-vine,  etc.,  and  the  sails  of  com  husks.  A  roimd- 
cyed  owl  in  the  branches  overhead  and  a  fat  green  toad  in  the 
rushes  were  fashioned  from  milkweed  pods. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades 

Design  making  with  the  variety  of  material  that  lends  itself 
t3  this  work;  as:  transverse  sections  of  pine  and  hemlock 
cones;  three-sided  pods  of  the  wild  yam-root  vine;  seeds 
of  many  kinds,  including  the  maple  keys,  the  "paddles"  of 
the  ash,  the  elm  samara,  the  pendulous  seeds  of  the  tulip- 
tree  and  the  rich  brown  winged  ones  of  the  trumpet-flower 
vine;  also  the  pitch-forks  or  stick-tights  and  the  flat,  papery 
fmit  of  the  yellow  dock. 

Hanging  baskets.  The  boys  of  these  grades  may  do 
individual  work  with  gourds  and  cocoanuts.  See  Illustrations 
I,  4,  5,  for  gourd  baskets,  flower- jar  and  dipper. 

Necklaces.  The  girls  of  these  grades  may  make  a  variety 
of  original  necklaces  from  small  acoms,  linden  seeds,  beans 
of  different  colors,  the  oddly  shaped  gourd  seeds,  the  hard, 
s'liny  Job's-tears,  and  some  of  the  berries. 

Blue  prints  of  leaves,  grasses  and  flowers. 

Mats  and  baskets  of  com  husks.  In  Illustration  14  two 
kinds  of  baskets  are  shown.  The  larger  is  made  by  wrapping 
the  com  husks  around  three  strands  of  reed,  and  sewing  the 
coils  together  with  raffia.  The  colors  of  the  design,  red  and 
green,  are  made  by  dyeing  the  husks.    This  material  takes 
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dye  of  any  kind  satisfactorily.     The  border  of  the  rug  in  the 
com  husk  picture  is  of  pretty  green  and  brown  shades. 

Illustration  i6  exhibits  a  number  of  variations  of  the  corn 
husk  mat  for  table  use.  There  is  nothing  more  satisfactory 
for  mats  of  this  kind  than  this  material.  It  is  attractive, 
durable,  and  easily  worked  by  fingers  that  are  strong  enough 
to  lap  the  strands,  braid  or  coil  the  rope  and  shape  the  whole 
by  sewing.  Then  it  can  be  procured  in  any  region  where  corn 
grows.  The  dry  husks  are  prepared  for  use  by  dipping  in 
water,  preferably  warm,  and  rolling  in  cloths  or  newspapers. 
Mats  (i),  (4),  (6),  (8),  are  braided;  (i)  being  sewed  with  the 
edge  of  the  braid  up.  The  seven  coiled  mats  have  a  filling 
of  husks,  reed,  or  the  straw  raveling  of  Japanese  matting. 
Color  is  introduced  by  adding  raffia.  Mat  (5)  is  of  white 
husks  with  a  border  of  blue;  intended  to  accompany  a  table- 
set  of  blue  and  white  dishes. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Design  work  suggested  for  other  grades;  this  study  also 
carried  out  with  such  flowers  and  their  leaves  as  the  hepatica, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  dog's-tooth  violet,  and  trillium.  Blue 
prints  or  brown  prints  with  Solar  Van  Dyke  paper,  of  flowers, 
grasses  and  ferns. 

Mats  of  corn  husks.     Baskets  of  husks  and  grasses. 

Jardinieres.     Illustration    17   suggests   a   use    the   vpper 
grade  children  may  make  of  cat-tail  and  sweet-flag  leaves. 
This  pot  covering  is  a  truly  artistic  thing  made  of  green  cat- 
tail   leaves    which    were    cured    in   late 
summer. 

Fans.  In  Illustration  18  we  have  an- 
other article  of  use  and  beauty.  The 
materials  in  this  fan  are  a  bamboo  rod, 
well  soaked,  split,  and  shaped,  raffia 
wrapping  in  shades  of  tan,  a  border  of 
lichens  in  beautiful  grays  and  browns,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  milkweed  seeds  silvered  for 
spangles. 

In  these  days  when  book,  knowledge  is 
not  final,  when  any  text  should  be  used 
only  as  a  guide  in  aiding  children  to  work 
out,  dramatize,  and  construct,  the  question 
of  ways  and  means  and  materials  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  a  teacher's  planning  day  by 
day. 

A  country  teacher  recently  wrote:  "Few 
teachers  outside  of  cities  and  towns  where 
everything  is  furnished  for  hand  work  feel 
that  k  is  possible  for  them  to  do  much  in 
this  line,  if  anything.  At  one  of  our  in- 
stitutes lately  a  wail  went  up  from  over 
two-thirds  of  those  present  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  training  the  hands  to  manipulate 
material  was  urged.  .  .  .  Since  my 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  materials  within  the  reach  of 
every  teacher  who  will  gather  from 
natxu^'s  store,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
godsend  for  them  to  know  how  to  use 
such  common  things  as  cobs,  husks,  cat- 
tails, pods,  and  many  other  things  you 
have  mentioned." 

Nature  material  is  not  only  to  be  ob- 
tained without  expense,  but  the  use  of  it  is 
educative  in  the  largest  sense.  In  arousing 
children  to  the  use  and  beauty  of  the  com- 
mon things  in  the  world  about  us,  as  they 
feel  our  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of 
nature,  we  are  helping  them  to  develop 
their  powers  of  observation  in  the  right 
direction;  and  we  are  leading  them  to  a 
love  of  nature,  a  blessing  which  will  serve 
them  through  life.  The  author  of  that 
admirable  book,  **The  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education,"  says,  "The 
contact  which  the  child  gets  with  nature  is 
of  more  value  in  the  early  years  than  the 
constructions  which  he  makes  out  of  ma- 
terials brought  home." 


Dame  Nature's  House-cleaning 
Constance   D'Arcy  MacKay 

When  Autumn  fields  are  bare  and  brown, 
When  Autumn  skies  are  deeply  blue, 

'Tis  then  Dame  Nature  doth  begin 
Her  house-cleaning  to  do. 

*Tis  then  she  wraps  each  soft  cocoon 
And  whisks  about  the  thistle's  down; 

And  tucks  away  the  forest  flowers, 
The  gentian's  cap,  the  aster's  crown. 

The  leaves  she  piles  in  gorgeous  heaps; 

The  brook  runs  slower  o'er  its  stones; 
The  woods  are  hushed;  the  birds  are  fled 

With  their  sweet  tones. 

Well  doth  Dame  Nature  scour  and  toil 
So  that  when  Spring  blows  through  the  land 

She'll  find  each  thing  well  kept,  well  placed. 
The  world  all  ready  to  her  hand! 


A  Thanksgiving  Poster 

(Made  in  Grade  III  —  Bessie  Lake,  Teacher) 
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Ten     Devices     in     Seat    Work  or  course  the  teacher  does  not  put  the  answer  on  the  board. 


First  Grade  Number 
Edith  Webster  Grimshaw 

HOW  often,  like  the  proverbial  rock,  is  the  teacher!s 
ingenuity  worn  by  the  constant  dripping  of  the  wateyr 
of  "daily  drill  and  review."    To  make  the  last  day 
of  drill  on  4  +  3  as  interesting  as  on  the  day  of  its 
development,  is  a  source  of  constant  appeal  to  a  teacher's 
resources. 

The  child  each  day  expects  both  oral  and  written  number 
(in  the  average  class-room),  and  often  eagerly  uses  his  number 
bunder  during  a  seat  work  period.  But  variety,  and  spicy 
variety,  means  the  life  and  success  of  that  hour  when  the  child 
is  working  by  himself. 

The  few  following  devices  met  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
evident  success,  that  I  am  glad  to  submit  them  for  the  use  of 
those  teachers  who  occasionally  feel  the  need  of  a  sugar  coat- 
ing for  some  cf  their  pills.  These  devices  call  for  a  little 
outside  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it  pays. 
The  various  patterns  once  made  can  be  used  year  after  year, 
and  several  times  each  year.  Every  child 
should  be  equipped  with  a  small  box  or  bag 
cont^uning  a  circular  tablet,  1^  in  diameter; 
a  i"  square  tablet;  an  oblong  tablet  ij''  long 
and  I*  wide  (ij  x  f'^;  a  pair  of  scissors; 
receptacle  for  paste;  small  pieces  of  crayon.  (If  each  crayon 
in  the  boxes  of  crayola* — eight  colors — be  cut  in  thirds,  it 
makes  a  good  length  for  the  child.)  Let  the  teacher  pass 
the  necessary  paper  and  put  her  diagram  on  the  board  before 
schody  and  she  will  find  it  takes  but  a  minute  for  explanation 
before  the  seat  work  period  begins. 

Plerhaps  the  most  appealing  fact  in  devices  of  this  sort,  is 
that  when  once  the  diagram  is  on  the  board  and  the  child 
prepared  with  his  materials,  he  needs  no  further  supervision  or 
attention  from  the  teacher. 


eiz4:C 


III    Nest  of  Eggs 

Material:  Plain  paper,  pencil,  brown  crayon,  egg  pattern. 
Teacher  can  easily  cut  half  a  dozen  egg  patterns  at  once,  before 
period.  Children  draw  nest  in  outline,  with  brown  crayon, 
put  in  eggs,  and  see  how  many  eggs  they  can  get  without 
"breaking.'* 

Insist  always  on  large  work. 


(>-^-Z 
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I    Pile  of  .Pennies 

Materials:   Sheet    plain    paper,    pencil,    circular    tablet. 

Child  traces  around  tablet,  beginning  at  bottom  of  paper. 

Insist  that  one  circle  be  drawtiy  then  number  fact  inserted. 

Make  the  rule  "one  complete  step  at  a  time"  in  all  these  de- 
vices. The  list  of  facts 
will  be  on  board  without 
answers,  and  teacher  will 
explain  child's  duties.  Pa- 
pers collected  and  cor- 
rected. Corrections  marked 
in  moftey  instead  of  the 
usual  percent.  (See  dia- 
gram.) 

II    Balloons 

Materials:  Sheet  plain 
paper,  circular  tablet,  pen- 
cil.  Balloons  represent 
those  sold  on  streets.  See 
which  can  get  all  wthout 
"breaking."  "A  broken" 
balloon  is  one  with  incor- 
rect fact. 

*FbLcale  L  •  r,  S.  f  rr.Uh.  9457  Prairii'  Avenue.  Chicago^ 
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IV    Towel  Border 

(Explain  use  of.)  MatericUs:  pencil,  large  sheet  of  paper, 
circular  tablet,  oblong  tablet;  blue  crayon.  Trace  circle, 
color,  then  trace  oblong  and  put  in  facts  —  and  so  on..  Circles 
only  are  colored. 

(Diagram  represents  child's  paper,  for  in  all  devices,  the 
board  diagram  has  no  answer.) 
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V    Flag  Post 

Material:  Oblong  and  circular  tablets,  plain  paper,  red 
and  blue  crayons,  pencil.  Flag  post  made  of  oblongs  sur- 
mounted by  circle.  Flag  drawn  freehand,  afttr  post  is  fin- 
ished. Use  colored  crayon  and  leave  white  spots  for  stars. 
It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  little  people  to  get  correct  number 
of  stars,  but  they  can  get  the  stripes. 

\  VI     Chimney 

Materials:.  Paper,  pencil,  oblong  tablet,  brown  crayon. 
IVfake  roof  with  brown  crayon.     Especially  good  for  begin- 
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green  water  plant  done  freehand  with  green  crayon, 
and  stones  contain  facts. 


ners  in  number  when  teacher  puts  entire  fact  on  board,  u  e., 
3+2  =  5;   4  +  3  «  7,  etc. 
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VII    Ice  Wagon 

Material:  Paper,  pencil,  square  tablet,  yellow  and  brown 
crayons.  Make  blocks  of  ice  (ready  for  carting),  at  extreme 
left  of  paper.  When  finished,  child  draws  cart  with  yellow 
crayon,  lettering  ICE  in  brown. 


VIII    Daisy 

Material:  Paper,  pencil,  daisy  petal  pattern,  circle,  yellow 
and  green  crayons.  Color  centre  yellow,  free  sketching  of 
stem  in  green. 


Fish 


If  teacher  wishes,  she  may  have  gold-fish  colored  q/ter  the 
facts  are  put  in  —  stones  also. 

X    Number  Chains 

Materials:  Paste,  scissors,  paper  (cheap  ruled  preferred). 
Assumed  that  children  know  how  to  niake  paper  chains. 
Child  cuts  strip  length  and  width  designated  by  teacher, 
writes  on  it  the  number  fact  from  the  board,  then  proceeds 
to  make  chain.     One  fact  on  each  strip. 

So  much  for  detailed  description!  Doubtless  many  of 
you  have  done  similar  things  before,  and  can  easily  think  of 
other  simple  devices,  which  are  adaptable  for  seat  work. 
Examples:  burr  with  chestnuts;  stone  waUs;  board  fences; 
windows  with  small  panes  of  glass;  bam  of  bricks;  bells, 
stars,  windmiUs  (very  good  made  of  oblongs),  carts;  baskets 
of  eggs,  apples,  etc.,  string  of  beads  (&rie);  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  (also  fine  if  made  of  two  or  three  vertical  rows  of 
oblongs  surmounted  by  free  drawn  top;  tools;  electric 
street  light  (pole  and  lamp  —  arc  lamp  -preferred  because 
circular  tablet  can  be  used  for  it),  and  a  himdred  others  taken 
from  your  nature  study,  trades,  homes  and  everyday  life. 
It  is  a  wise  teacher,  however,  who  uses  devices  discreetly, 
not  forgetting  that  *^too  many  sweets  spoil  digestion." 


IX    Jar  of  Gold-fish 

Material:  Pencil,   paper,   green  crayon,   pattern  of   fish. 
The  jar  drawn  in  pencil,  stones  in  pencil,  fish  traced,  and 


Indians  and  Pilgrims  on  the 
Sand-Table 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

THE  harvest  having  been  gathered  in,  the  grains  were 
taken  to  the  baker,  whose  mill  ground  them  into  flour 
for  loaves  of  bread,  rolls,  etc.    This   subject   was 
illustrated  in  a  baker  poster  ("A  Year  of  Primary 
Occupation  Work,"  Term  I). 

The  first  farmers  to  raise  com  were  the  Indians,  which  gave 
a  transition  to  the  historic  subjects  leading  up  to  the  Pilgrim's 
Thanksgiving  for  their  harvest.  The  Indians  were,  therefore, 
invited  to  dwell  on  the  sand-table  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims. 

The  River 

As  a  waterway  for  the  canoes  was  the  first  necessity,  a  line 
was  drawn  in  the  wet  sand  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  river. 
A  group  of  children  dug  it  to  the  zinc  lining  and  narrow  strips 
of  blue  cutting  paper  (wrapping  paper  will  do)  were  laid  in  the 
river-bed,  covered  with  sand  at  the  edges.  At  the  left-hand 
end,  the  river  widened  into  the  "ocean"  on  which,  later, 
appeared  the  Mayflower,  Twigs  of  various  evergreens 
planted  in  the  sand  gave  a  veritable  forest  in  which  the  wig- 
wams were  duly  erected. 

Wigwams 

These  were  hektographed  sections  of  a  cirde,  colored  brown, 
cut  and  pasted  with  a  slit  cut  in  one  side,  folded  back  for  a 
door.  Indian  symbols  of  sun,  moon  and  stars  and  zigzag 
scroll  were  marked  in  red  before  the  edges  of  the  section  were 
pasted.  A  more  elaborate  wigwam  was  considered  that  of 
the  chief. 

Indian  Braves 

Running  Indians  with  side  braces  folded  back  to  make 
them  stand  (given  in  Primary  Education,  September,  19  lo) 
were  colored,  cut  and  folded  to  stand  up  on  the  sand  to  the 
children's  delight.  Silhouettes  of  Indian  braves  and  Hia- 
watha (Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,  Term  I)  were 
also  cut,  splints  glued  to  the  backs  to  prevent  curling  and 
inserted  in  the  sand. 

Squaw  with  Papoose 

The  sewing  card  pattern  of  squaw  with  papoose  in  cradle 
(given  in  Primary  Education,  September,  1910)  was 
adapted  in  the  following  way.  The  squaw  was  hektographed 
as  a  whole  rather  than  as  parts  of  a  picture,  the  shawl  colored 
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brown  with  red  and  green  bands  and  yellow  sun.    The  figure 
was  cut  out  and  a  strip  pasted  to  the  back  to  make  it  stand. 

The  folded  cradle  pattern  was  hektographed  on  heavy 
brown  construction  paper  and  the  blanket  section  colored 
red.  The  edges  of  the  cradle  were  folded  over  the  blanket  and 
sewed  together  with  red  worsted,  which  left  the  baby's  round 
head  peeking  cunningly  over  it.  The  cradle  was  suspended 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  worsted  to  let  the  papoose  swing  merrily 
from  the  tops  of  the  pine  twigs.  Other  cradles  were  fastened 
to  the  backs  of  the  squaw  mothers  (with  glue). 

Canoes 
Double  canoe  patterns,  cut  from  manila  paper  and  colored 
brown,  were  glued  together  at  the  ends,  then  floated  on  the 
"river"  ready  for  the  Indians  to  embark  at  a  minute's  notice. 

The  Pilgrims'  Arrival 
A  pattern  of  the  Mayflower  (Year  of  Primary  Occupation 
Work,  Term  I),  cut  from  white  paper,  annoimced  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrims.    Small  picture  cut  from  an  advertisement 
sho-ved  groups  of  Pilgrims  landing  on  the  shores. 

Log  Huts 

The  construction  pattern  of  a  Pilgrim  house  (given  in 
Prdcary  Education,  November,  1910,)  was  hektographed, 
cut  and  folded  by  the  children,  but  the  work  of  pasting  on 
the  roof  was  too  difficult  for  first  grade  fingers,  so  that  help 
was  necessary.  However,  a  few  houses  were  added  to  the 
lower  e»d  of  the  table  among  the  trees  and  looked  very  pic- 
turesque. 

Pilgrim  Patterns 

JLittle  demure  maidens  with  blue  dress,  white  kerchief, 
cuffs,  cap  and  aprons  and  brown  cape  were  hektographed, 
colored,  cut  and  made  to  stand  with  side  braces  as  were  the 
running  Indians.  This  was  also  taken  from  Primary  Edu- 
CATiOM,  November,  19 10.  Puritan  mothers  were  cut  from 
an  advertisement  and  added  to  the  village.  Silhouettes  of 
Pilgrims  with  guns  were  cut  and  inserted  in  the  sand  to  guard 
the  settlement  that  was  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Indians 
who,  of  course,  w^x^  friendly. 

Feather  Headdress 
The  children  became  little  Indians  and  donned  newspaper 
feather  headdress.  This  was  made  from  half  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper folded  lengthwise  and  fringed  from  the  open  edges 
half  way  to  folded  edge.  The  ends  of  the  newspaper  were 
then  pinned  to  fit  the  child's  head  and  the  bobbing  heads  gave 
a  truly  leathery  appearance. 

"Ten  Little  Injuns'' 

We  had  been  learning  a  fancy  step  to  which  we  sang, 
"One  liifle,  two  little,  three  little  Injuns,"  etc.  The  step 
was  mcT%\v  this: 
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Step  forward  with  the  right 
foot  and  hop  on  right.  Step 
forward  with  the  left  and  hop 
on  the  left,  etc.  The  step 
came  on  the  counts  and  the 
hop  on  the  "little."  This 
was  gaily  practised  in  cos- 
tume. 

"Rain  Dance" 

An  Indian  "Rain  Dance" 
was  added  to  the  festivities: 
Pat   the  mouth    with  one 
hand,    saying:    "Wah!  wah! 
Wah-wah-wahl"  and  repeat 
Hands  over  head  and  bend 
body  forward  to  touch  hands 
to  the  floor.    "Wah"  and  up 
— "wah!"     Start  again  with 
hand  on  mouth  and  continue. 
One  little  boy  made  a  cos- 
tume at  home  consisting  of 
two  lengths  of  fringed  news- 
paper pinned  together,  which 
he  wore  pinned  around  his 
waist  and  a  smaller  paper  fringed  and  tied  around  his  head. 
This  showed  that  the  Indian  subject  had  become  a  real  in- 
terest and  was  worked  out  in  original  ways  at  home. 


Thanksgiving  Suggestions 


H 


Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

O  W  shall  I  make  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  interesting 
•this  year?  Tve  told  it  so  many  times  and  there's 
nothing  new,"  I  hear  some  teacher  say. 
This  may  be  true,  but  how  fortunate  you  are  if 
you  are  a  primary  teacher,  for  then  to  yoiu:  little  folks  this 
old,  old  story  is  aU  new. 

The  primary  teacher  must,  however,  have  new  ways  of 
presenting  the  story,  for  if  she  works  it  out  year  after  year 
in  the  same  fashion,  she  will  lose  that  enthusiasm  which 
she  must  put  into  the  work. 

Plan  your  November  work  some  time  befoife  you  are  to 
use  it.  Often  you  put  your  journals  away,  thinking  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  you  can  use.  Suppose  you  get  them 
out  and  look  through  them  carefully.  If  there  is  nothing  else, 
there  will  doubtless  be  pictures  'ou  can  use.  These  with 
your  Brown  or  Perry  pictures  will  be  a  great  help  in  the 
work,  for  children  never  tire  of  looking  at  pictures  and  the 
impressions  which  they  make  will  be  more  lasting  than 
anything  you  can  tell  them.  With  very  littie  effort  you  can 
arouse  so  much  interest  that  the  children  will  be  bringing 
pictures  from  home,  too.  Mount  all  of  yoiu:  pictures  so  that 
the  children  can  handle  them  if  they  wish,  for  many  chil- 
dren, like  many  grownups,  must  see  with  their  hands  as  well 
as  with  their  eyes. 

In  the  first  grade,  the  children  will  be  able  to  read  but  very 
little  of  the  Thanksgiving  story,  so  it  must  be  presented  in 
other  ways.  Tell  bits  of  the  story  from  day  to  day  and  let 
the  drawing,  construction  and  seat  work  for  that  day  hinge 
on  the  part  of  the  story  told. 

Children  always  delight  in  story  books.  Tell  them  they 
are  to  make  a  story  book,  and  that  this  book  may  be  taken 
home  just  before  Thanksgiving.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
booklet  such  as  you  wish  to  have  made  to  show  to  the  chil- 
dren, for  after  seeing  the  completed  booklet  they  will  be  all 
the  more  anxious  to  make  one  themselves. 

Give  them  each  an  envelope  in  which  to  keep  their  draw- 
ings until  you  are  ready  to  put  the  booklets  together. 

The  booklets  may  consist  of  but  five  or  six  pages,  but  they 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  tell  the  entire  story.  Drawing 
paper  may  be  used  for  these.  The  booklet  may  be  either  a 
series  of  cuttings  or  drawings  as  you  prefer.  When  the 
pages  are  completed  they  may  be  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  rock 
with  the  date  1620  on  the  cover.  Gray  cover  paper  may  be 
used  for  this.  Various  other  shapes  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  that  of  a  turkey  or  pumpkin.  While  telling  the 
story  from  day  to  day,  illustrate  it  with  drawings.    They 
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may  be  very  crude,  but  that  will  make  no  difference.  Have 
a  place  on  the  blackboard,  if  possible,  where  you  can  make 
these  drawings  and  leave  them  so  that  when  the  story  is 
finished  the  pictures  will  all  be  together. 

Tell  the  story  as  simply  as  possible,  somewhat  after  this 
fashion.  A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  some  very  good 
people.  They  were  called  Pilgrims.  They  lived  in  a  coun- 
try called  England, 

England  is  far  away  across  the  ocean.  Instead  of  having 
a  president  as  we  do  in  our  country,  they  have  a  king  in  Eng- 
land. 

This  king  was  not  kind  to  the  Pilgrims.  The  Pilgrims 
liked  to  go  to  church,  but  this  king  wodd  not  let  them  go  to 
the  church  they  liked  best.  (Draw  church.  Fig.  i.)  So  they 
left  England  and  went  to  another  country  called  Holland. 

The  Pilgrims  lived  in  Holland  for  twelve  years.  Holland 
is  a  very  low  countr)'.  The  people  build  walks  to  keep  out 
the  sea. 

Dutch  people  live  in  Holland.  They  have  many  cows. 
The  wind-mills  pump  the  water  for  the  cows  to  drink.  (Draw 
wind-mill,  Fig.  2.) 

The  Dutch  boys  and  girls  wear  wooden  shoes.  (Show  a 
wooden  shoe  if  possible.) 

The  Dutch  people  were  very  good  to  the  Pilgrims,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  live  in  HoUand  always,  for  they  wanted 
a  land  they  could  call  their  own. 

The  Pilgrims  left  Holland  and  came  across  the  ocean  in  a 
s2ul-boat.  (Draw  boat.  Fig.  3.)  The  name  of  their  boat 
was  the  Mayflower,    It  was  not  a  large  boat. 

The  Pilgrims  were  on  the  boat  a  long  time.  One  day  they 
saJHr  some  birds.     (Draw  birds.  Fig.  4.) 

They  were  glad,  for  they  were  sure  they  would  soon  see 
land.  At  last  they  saw  land.  It  was  America.  They  came 
into  a  bay.  (Draw  a  bay.  Fig.  5.)  They  saw  a  big  rock. 
(Draw  a  rock,  Fig.  6.)  They  called  it  Plymouth  Rock. 
They  landed  here. 

It  was  winter  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow. 
They  saw  no  houses  or  people.  Were  there  no  people  here  ? 
Yes,  there  were  Indians. 

The  men  cut  down  trees  and  built  log  houses.  (Draw  a 
log-house,  Fig.  7.) 

The  winter  was  long  and  cold. 

Their  houses  were  not  warm  and  they  had  very  little  to 
eat.  Many  of  the  Pilgrims  died.  One  day  an  Indian  came 
to  see  the  Pilgrims.  His  name  was  Samoset.  He  was  kind 
to  the  Pilgrims. 

He  brought  other  Indians. 

They  taught  the  Pilgrims  how  to  fish  and  hunt.  They 
gave  the  Pilgrims  com.  The  pilgrims  planted  the  com  in  the 
spring.     It  grew  and  they  had  a  fine  har\'est.     They  filled 


their  bams.  Then  they  said,  "Let  us  have  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving.    Let  us  thank  God  for  all  these  things." 

So  they  had  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  went  to 
church  and  had  a  feast  when  they  came  home. 

Everyone  was  invited.  The  Indians  came,  too.  Every 
one  was  thankful. 

Seat  Work  Suggestions 

Since  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  material  for  seat  work 
during  November,  only  a  few  suggestions  are  given  —  things 
you  may  have  already  used  or  about  which  you  may  have 
read. 

Sets  of  cardboard  patterns  of 

1  Turkeys  5    Wind-mills 

2  Pumpkins  6    Indian 

3  Squirrels  7     Wigwams 

4  Pilgrims  8    Dutch  people 

By  using  these  pattems  for  a  time,  the  outline  of  the  ob- 
jects will  be  so  impressed  upon  the  children's  minds  that  they 
will  be  able  to  proceed  a  step  farther  and  cut  the  same  things 
freehand. 

Cutting 


I     Church  of  England               10 

Log-house 

2     Wind-mill 

II 

Ax  used  by  Pilgrim 

3    Pilgrim 

12 

Kettles,  pans,  dixies 

4    Puritan  hat 

13 

Pumpkin 

5     Mayflower 

14 

Cornstalk  with  ear  of 

6    Plymouth  Rock 

com 

7     Indian 

IS 

Jack-o'-Lantem 

8    Wigwam 

16 

Turkey 

9     Canoe 

■  17 

Squirrel 

Mount  the  best  of  the  cuttings. 

Brush  Work 

I    Vegetables 

a    Pumpkins 

d    Ear  of  com 

h    Squash 

e    Potato 

c    Tumip 

/    Onion 

2  *  Fruits 

a    Apple     h 

Pear    c    Grapes 

3     A  November  landscape 

4     Plymouth  Rock 

5    The  Mayflower 

6    Log-cabins 

7    Dutch  scenes 

8    Turkey 

9     Squirrel 
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Construction  Work 
I    Puritan  Cradle      2    Puritan  Cap      3    Mayfiawer 

Songs 

Harvest  of  the  Squirrel  and  Honey  Bee  —  Songs  of  the 
ChUi  World,  Book  I. 

Harvest  Song  —  Eleanor  Smith,  Book  II. 

Thanksgiving  Day  —  Songs  in  Season 

The  First  Thanksgiving  —  Songs  of  the  Child  World, 
No.  2. 

The  Squirrel's  Thanksgiving  —  Modem  Music  Series, 
Book  I. 

The  Turkey's  Drumsticks  —  Magazine  —  Public  School 
Music. 

We  Thank  Thee  —  Songs  in  Season, 

Over  the  River  and  Through  the  Wood  —  Jenks  and 
Walker  Song  Book, 

(Dramatize.) 

Poems 

A  Child's  Thanksgiving  —  Child  Garden  Magazine, 

We  Thank  Thee  —  Margaret  E,  Sangster. 

Do  not  forget  the  sand-pan  this  year,  though  you  may  have 
used  it  many  times.  Living  the  lives  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the 
sand-pan  means  more  to  the  children  than  we  realize. 


Let  the  work  be  theirs.  As  new  parts  of  the  story  are  told 
let  the  scenes  in  the  table  be  changed  to  represent  that  part 
of  the  story.  Why  not  have  a  Pil^m  Reception  this  year? 
Let  this  be  the  find  for  your  month's  work. 

(For  description  of  Pilgrim  Reception  see  Primary  Edu- 
cation, November,  1909.) 


Why  Do  You  Cry,  Little  Wind  i 

Annif.  L.  Jmney 

Why  do  you  cry.  Little  Wind,  Little  Wmd? 

Why  do  you  shake  and  why  do  you  shiver? 
Why  do  you  make  little  waves  on  the  lake  — 

Waves  on  the  lake  and  curls  on  the  river? 

Why  do  you  shake  up  the  old  pine  tree, 

Till  it  cries  out  for  help  with  its  arms  stretched  wide? 
Why  do  you  frighten  the  young  grass  so 

As  you  sweep  on  your  way  while  it  bends  to  hide? 

What  do  you  mean,  Little  Wind,  Little  Wind, 
Cr>ing  and  sobbing  the  long  night  through 

Till  i  creep  'neath  the  blankets  my  head  to  hide, 
From  that  bad  Little  Wind  crying  down  the  flue? 


Alice  E.  Allsn 


What  Makes  Thanksgiving 


•Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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mm 
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1.  Some    -  one      sowed      a         ti    -  ny      seed  — its       flow   -    ere 

2.  Some  •  one        sang       a       hap  •  py    song  —  its      ech    -    oes 
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gay        Spring -ing, 
gay  Ring -ing. 
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come 
come 
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bring'ing 
bring- ing 


good    cheer      to    -    day; 
good    cheer       to    •    day; 
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Sow  •  ing    seeds  is   snch    a       lit  >  tie  thing    to     do  — 
Sing  •  ing   songs  is   such    a        lit  -  tie  thing    to     do  — 
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Shall    we 
Shall     we 


try. 

try. 


You       and 
You      and 


So      help    make  Thanks-giv    -  ing? 

So       help    make  Thanks-(  ^m// )  giv 


ing? 
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•  All  rights  reserved. 
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Elementary  Geography     II 

India 
Luna  E.  Bigelow 

AS  the  elephant  of  Central  Africa  was  of  great  interest 
to  the  children,  we  introduced  them  to  India  by 
studying  the  life  and  work  of  the  tame  elephant. 
First  the  wild  elephant's  life  was  read  and  dis- 
cussed. This  developed  the  idea  of  the  jungle  with  all  its 
ferocious  animals.  So,  before  they  learned  of  the  elephant's 
work  for  man,  the  children  studied  the  jungle.  They  read 
paragraphs  from  Carpenter's  "Asia"  and  Kipling's  "Jimgle 
Book";  and  then  hunted  through  the  children's  reference 
books  for  more  knowledge.  The  man-eating  tigers  and  the 
cobras  claimed  their  interest.  The  children  began  to  plan 
for  the  sand  board  before  the  teacher  made  the  slightest  sug- 
gestion of  it.  So  it  was  decided  to  allow  them  to  work  out 
dieir  own  ideas.  They  brought  animals  cut  from  maga- 
zine illustrations,  and  from  their  store  of  toys. 

Then,  finding  that  much  of  the  vegetation  and  food  products 
of  India  resembled  those  of  Central  Africa,  they  were  quite 
content  to  use  what  they  had,  adding  vines,  mosses,  and 


They  showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  making  these,  as  well 
as  the  fern  tree,  which  stands  in  the  foreground  near  the 
tame  elephant. 

A  little  girl  said  she  made  her  vines  by  folding  the  strips 
of  paper  four  times,  and  clipping  in  the  sides,  alternately.  It 
could  then  be  pulled  out  into  long  tendrils.  One  of  these 
can  be  seen  growing  over^he  central  house. 

The  grass  was  made  of  cr^pe  paper,  cut  along  the  grain. 
This  allowed  the  blades  to  be  narrow  and  still  stand  erect. 

But  the  fern  tree  showed  the  most  thought.  These  leaves 
must  be  deeply  serrated  and  still  stand  in  graceful  lines. 
So  one  of  the  boys  helped  his  little  girl  playmates  by  running 
some  fine  wire  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaves.  They  also 
made  an  e£fort  to  represent  the  cacti  and  century  plant 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  illustration. 

On  the  sand  board  the  children  first  arranged  their  jungle. 
In  it  they  placed  three  toy  elephants,  a  toy  alligator,  several 
clay  sns^es  and  then  the  paper  animals,  a  rhinoceros  fai 
back  behind  the  lion,  and  a  tiger  in  the  foreground,  all  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  man  standing  imder  the  tree. 

The  children  used  the  clay  for  standards  as  before.  This 
part  of  the  boarc!»was  made  during  the  children's  free  minutes 
in  the  school-room,  while  definite  study  was  carried  on  in 
class  time. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  dass  recitation  was  the  life  of 
these  animals;  how  they  are  hunted  and  their  uses  to  man. 
But  especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  elephant.  The  differ- 
ent methods  of  capturing  the  great  beast  was  of  vital  interest 
to  the  boys,  who  thought  they  could  make  a  trap-pit  on  the 
sand  board,  as  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  humane  method. 
Then  came  the  trapping  of  a  wild  elephant  for  different 
kmds  of  woiic.     The  elephant  as  a  miller  grinding  grain; 


and  as  a  lumber  man  or  carpenter  handling  the  lumber  with 
his  great  trunk,  were  most  enthusiastically  discussed.  But 
it  is  the  elephant  as  a  traveling  companion  that  the  children 
enjoy  most.  They  all  wished  to  take  a  ride  on  Jumbo's 
back,  so  they  dressed  a  toy  elephant  in  gay  trappings,  and 
placed  him  on  the  board. 

Thus  far  the  sand  board  had  been  the  children's  woric, 
but  now  their  inquiries  and  wonderings  needed  guidance. 

By  a  few  tactful  questions  in  regard  to  the  elephant  train- 
ers and  masters,  the  children  began  to  investigate  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  industries  of  the  people  of  India.  They 
gradually  began  to  know  about  the  castes  of  India  and  to  ap- 
preciate their  own  opportimities. 

Then  came  the  dolls  representing  these  different  social 
strata;  the  coolies  carrying  the  travelling  chair  for  a  high- 
caste  woman;  the  servant  driving  the  elephant  for  the  rich 
merchant's  son;  and  the  Brahmin,  in  his  white  gown  and 
turban,   watching  them  all. 

The  chair  was  made  by  one  of  the  boys  and  then  trimmed 
by  a  little  girl  with  bits  of  lace,  silk,  and  fringe,  from  her  doll 
house. 

The  coolies  have  on  only  the  strips  of  cloth  wound  about 
them,  while  the  elephant  ctivers  wear  the  long,  loose  cotton 
gown.  All  the  dolls  were  dressed  by  the  girls,  and  as  they 
were  not  of  the  complexion  of  the  Hindoos,  the  children 
painted  them  with  their  water  color  paints. 

While  studying  the  various  homes  of  these  people,  the  chil- 
dren decided  to  represent  an  Indian  jungle  village,  on  one  side 
of  the  board.  Some  of  the  boys  made  cardboard  houses, 
which  they  covered  with  clay  to  represent  the  mud  huts. 
These  were  thatched  with  small  bunches  of  straw  sewed 
together,  while  other  boys  made  one  of  rush  to  represent 
the  bamboo  houses.  This  was  sewed  to  a  cardboard  founda- 
tion. In  each  case  the  boys  found  a  box  of  suitable  size,  and 
cut  out  the  doorway,  and  fastened  on  the  roof.  This  simpli- 
fied the  work  for  the  little  folk. 

Little  was  done  with  the  industrial  life,  except  to  compare 
their  own  weaving  with  that  of  the  people  of  India;  hanging 
some  specimens  of  Indian  jute  and  hemp  along  the  board. 

The  teacher  conducted  the  class  recitations  along  two 
general  lines,  that  of  class  study  and  discussion;  and  that 
of  prepared  individual  assignments. 

In  the  class  study  lessons,  the  subject  matter  was  well  or- 
ganized under  large  topics  and  the  pages  and  paragraphs  re- 
lating to  it  were  carefully  noted.  Then  often  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  lesson,  the  teacher  would  guide  the  chil- 
dren to  find  out  what  they  wished  to  know  by  referring  them  to 
a  certain  page  and  paragraph.  After  a  few  minutes'  study, 
she  would  ask  a  question  or  call  for  a  discussion  of  the  topic. 
In  this  way  the  children  made  their  own  discovery  and 
gained  the  knowledge  they  desired. 

Interspersed  through  these  lessons  were  helpful  recita- 
tions by  children  who  had  taken  home  a  short  children's 
article,  a  story  or  a  paragraph  to  learn  and  contribute  as 
general  information  for  the  entire  class.  Of  course  these  must 
be  very  simple  and  short,  but  interesting  and  full  of  child  life^^ 
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Then  there  are  always  many  pictures  to  be  had  if  a  teacher 
will  keep  on  the  watch  and  encourage  the  children  to  aid  in 
maJdng  a  collection. 

Books  read  by  the  children 
How  We  Travel  —  James  F.  Chamberlain, 
How  the  World  is  Qothed  —  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
Aaa,  Geographical  Reader  —  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
The  Jungle  Book  —  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Stoddard's  Lectures. 
Burton  Holmes'  Lectures. 

The  Little  Cousin  Series  —  Hindu  —  Blanche  McManus. 
Peeps  at  Many  Lands  —  India  —  /.  Finnemore. 


Learn  threes  in  division  in  the  same  manner  as  twos  were 
learned  last  month.  Use  objects  "aslong  as  necessary.  Leave 
tables  on  board  all  the  month. 


0^3=0 
1-5-3  =  0  —  1 
2-5-3  =  0  —  2 

3^3  =  1 
4-4-3  =  1  —  1 


I  —  2 


5-^3 

6  -^  3  =  2 

7^3=2—1 

8-^3  =  2  —  2 

to  38  -5-  3  =  12  —  2 


A 


1 


Have  them  know  there  can  be  only  two  over,  if  the  divisw 
is  three.    Next  teach  }: 


I  of  0  =  0  }o^3  =  ' 

I  of  I  =  I  §  of  4  =  i| 

J  of  2  =  §  i  of  5  =  i§ 

to|of38=i2§ 


P 
) 


\  i 


Third  Grade  Number 

For  November 
Kate  K.  O'Neill 

ORAL  drill  on  combinations  in  addition  and  subtraction 
should  be  given  at  least  twice  a  week.     Reading 
and  writing  numbers  once  a  week.     Rapid  addition, 
increasing  the  length  of  the  examples  gradually,  and 
the  multiplication  table  every  day.    Division  tables  every 
day  if  possible. 

Children  in  the  third  grade  should  have  two  recitations 
and  two  periods  of  seat  work.  The  new  and  harder  work 
should  be  given  in  the  morning.  Never  give  anything  for 
seat  work  imtil  it  has  been  thoroughly  drilled  orally.  In  im- 
graded  schools,  where  the  time  is  limited,  children  in  the 
higher  grades  could  do  the  review  tables  if  they  are  on  cards. 
These  same  children  will  be  delighted  to  help  look  over  the 
papers  of  the  younger  children  and  incidentally  get  a  little 
extra  review. 

Count  by  4's  beginning  with  o,  i,  2,3.  Use  two  rings  and 
make  the  o  and  2,  i  and  3  in  color. 


Get  ready  to  play  store  by  having  the  childrai 
make  change  as  they  do  in  stores.  First  have  then 
make  their  own  money.  Draw  around  coins  and  cut 
out.  Each  child  makes  25  cents,  10  dimes,  2( 
nickels,  several  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  doUars. 
Make  of  light  weight  manila  and  keep  in  envelopes 
or  small  boxes.  Merchants  will  save  their  empty 
thread  and  silk  boxes  if  asked. 

Give  such  examples  as  the  following: 

"My  bill  is  33  cents,  give  me  change  for  ahal 
doUar." 

All  work  together,  one  aloud,  the  others  sflently 
"33,34,  35,  40,  so,  17  cents  change." 

"My  bill  is  70  cents,  give  me  change  for  a  dollar.' 
"70,  75,  100,  30  cents  change." 

If  any  one  wishes  to  make  the  change  differentlj 
allow  him  to  do  so. 

Now  make  the  work  a  little  harder.  **I  bought 
6  pencils  at  5  cents  apiece,  I  gave  the  clerk  t^o 
quarters.    What  change  did  I  receive?" 

"6  pencils  at  5  cents  will  cost  30  cents.  30, 40, 
50.    You  get  20  cents  change." 

Later,  if  possible,  get  material  and  keep  store. 
Choose  a  clerk  and  several  customers.     Children  at 
desks  have  money  and  work  with  the  clerk.    If  he 
makes  a  mistake,  he  changes  places  with  some  one 
who  discovers  it.      Don't  use  an)rth  ng  above  one 
dollar  yet. 
Multiply  by  10,  100  and  1000  simply  by  annexing  ciphers. 
Multiply  20,  90,  500  by  multiplying  by  the  digit  only  and 
annexing  the  cipher.    Never  multiply  by  the  cipher. 
I  have  seen  work  done  this  way: 


64 
1200 

00 
00 
128 
64 


625 
4030 

000 

187s 
000 
2500 


76,800  2,518,750 

Why  all  that  unnecessary  work,  when  this  is  so  much  bet  er? 


64 
1200 

76,800 


625 
4030 

187s 
2500 

2,518,750 


Dictated  Seat  Work 

Use  once  a  week  or  oftener.  Make  harder  as  children  are 
ready  for  it.  Dictate  very  slowly  at  first.  Children  will 
soon  be  able  to  take  dictation  rapidly. 

Number  papers  from  i  to  5.  Write  the  answer  onI|r.  An- 
swers once  written  must  not  be  changed.  f^OCJ  I P 

1  6plus4  +  3 +  2 +  7  +  5.  ^^^^^ 

2  20  minus  4  —  2  —  8  —  2. 


)eri, 

twos  X. 


I 

•2 

12 -: 

tbefc 
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yt6k 
have  lit 

nddci 
aenvei 
heireir 


jfora: 

erssk: 
raddk- 


"Ibot 
cledr 

5.  3c.. 

:eepr 

some- 
aboveiA 

gdpbe: 
oEly^ 
jr. 


3  2  X  4  X  10. 

4  48   -J-   6    -5-    2    -h    2. 

5  2X3X64-9X4-4-4—  10. 

Exchange  papers.  Call  for  answers  and  check  all  incorrect 
ones.  Return  papers.  Call  for  all  who  had  the  first  wrong. 
Standing  have  them  work  in  concert.  Do  all  in  the  same 
way. 

Seat  Work 
I 
Add  and  prove.     Write  the  answers  in  words. 


764 

923 
824 


7256 
2648 
3270 


21  -f  32  +  48  4-  69  4-  72  4-  81 

7  +  2+9  +  8  +  64-44  10  4-8-f  9. 


Add  3  beginning  with  o  to  99,  i  to  97,  2  to  98. 
From  ring  add  4  beginning  with  o,  i,  2,  3. 


Write  the  combinations  of  i,  9,  6,  3. 
Write  the  tables: 

7  +  2,      9  +  4,      II  —  7»      13—8. 
Write  the  9's  in  multiplication  and  division. 


7 

12 
2 
I 
5 
9 
3 


X  II 
X  12 
X  o 
X    4 

8  X  10 
10  X    2 

4X6 


7 
25 

3 
13 
15 
20 
16 

5 

9 
21 


-r-     2 


-f-    2 


i  of  18 

i  o^  13 
iof  23 
iof  16 
iof  I 
J  of 
J  of 
J  of 
J  of 
i  of  27 


Multiply  and  prove: 
218  695 

207  384 


Divide  and  prove: 
2)21,847 


926 
879 


3-^3 

S  -  3 

32  -^  3 

8-3 

15  -^  3 

21  -T-  3 

25  ^  3 

4-^3 

36  -^  3 

20  -h  3 


3421 
1005 


2)53»84i 


3)97*365 


3)76,543 

3)3,021,605 

218  X  1000 

721  X  10,000 

946  X  200 

897  X  5000 

927  X  8000 

645  X  21,000 

205  X  40,100 

8 

621,423  —  218,465 

897,264  —  389*948 

240,000  —  219,864 

Write  by  4's  beginning  with  2,  15. 

9 

84  4    3 

84—3 

56  4     7 

56-    7 

32  4  10 

32  —  10 

12+5 

12—    5 

79  4-     I 

79—    1 

93  +    6 

93—6 

28+8 

28—8 

41  4    5 

41  —    5 

65  4    2 

65-    2 

70  4    3 

70-    3 

97  4    9 

97—9 

83+4 

83—    4 

10 


2)81,254 


Write  everything  that  makes:  4,     9,     16,     20. 


Work  and  prove: 
42  +  180  +  695  +  7 

947  —  329 

927  X  215 

721,854  -^  2 

65,218  -^  3 

Write  by  4*s  beginning  with  12. 


Multiply  973  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  (Use  the 
II  and  12  as  one  number.)  Do  as  many  as  you  can.  See 
who  will  do  the  most. 


\iW- 


IdieflJ^ 


'onjLi  -J  '    - 


\l^  ct^xj^igitized^by  Google 
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Rosemary     III 

Alice  E.  Allen 
Thanksgiving  Roses 

Summary  Rose  and  Mary  Dawson,  twin  girls,  who  live  on  a  farm 
away  from  everybody,  both  want  to  go  to  school  in  the  village.  Their 
father  says  only  one  can  go.  They  look  exactly  alike,  so  they  plan  to  go, 
turn  and  turn  about,  for  a  year,  as  Rosemary  Dawson.  They  tell  no 
one  except  the  old  housekeeper  Cynthy.  Rose  begins,  meets  Billy, 
and  is  a  great  favorite.  During  Mary's  first  turn,  she  refuses  to  join 
the  Mysterious  Seven.  Billy,  to  pay  her  off,  with  some  other  boys, 
walks  to  the  Dawson  «*arm  on  Hallowe'en,  to  play  a  joke  on  her,  sees 
both  Rose  and  Mary  and  runs  home  frightened.  Now  it  is  Rose's  turn 
to  be  Rosemary. 

When  Rosemary  Dawson  came  into  the  school-rootai  the 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hardy  stood  at  Miss  Bonnie *s  desk. 

"Here's  Queen  Isabella  now,"  said  Miss  Bonnie.  Then 
she  called,  "Rosemary." 

Rosemary  went  to  the  desk. 

"Mr.  Hardy's  pupils  are  going  to  give  a  Thanksgiving 
play,"  said  Miss  Bonnie.  "And  he  wants  you  to  be  a  little 
Pilgrim  maid." 

"I  —  I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Rosemary.  "You  see,  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  can't  act  things." 

"You  were  a  first  rate  Queen  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
smiling  down  into  Rosemary's  troubled  face. 

"Do  —  and  stay  all  night  with  me,"  whispered  Norah. 

"With  me  —  with  me,  please,"  pleaded  Polly  Question 
Point. 

"You  promised  me,"  said  Laura,  slipping  her  arm  through 
Rosemary's."  And  anyhow  my  mother's  going  to  ask  you 
for  Thanksgiving." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Hardy.  "Rosemary  will  be  'Desire.' 
And  you  think  Billy  will  be  *Love  Brewster'  ?" 

"If  Rosemary  asks  him,"  smiled  Miss  Bonnie. 

"And  now  whatever  do  you  think  I'm  going  to  do  about 
it?"  cried  Rose  that  night,  after  she  had  told  Mary  and 
Cynthy  all  about  everything."     I  can't  act  and  you  know  it." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can,"  cried  Mary;  "you  can't  help  it,  Rose,  it^ 
will  be  so  lovely  to  be  Desire  Minter.  Cynthy  and  I'll  make* 
you  a  tiear  little  gown  out  of  that  bluish  stuff  in  Mother's 
trunk,  and  a  white  cap  and  kerchief." 

"Desire  speaks  six  times,"  said  Rose,  spreading  out  her 
lines.    "And  Billy  three." 

"  What  a  fat  funny  *  Love '  Billy '11  be  I "  cried  Mary.  "  What 
did  he  say  about  last  night,  Rosie?" 

"He'd  hurt  his  foot  running  home,  so  he  wasn't  in  school," 
said  Rose.  "His  grandfather  came  to  explain,  so  Miss  Bon- 
nie'd  know  he  hadn't  run  away  again.  His  grandfather  says 
he  can't  keep  Billy  out  now  —  since  Rosemary  Dawson  be- 
gan her  education.  I  went  to  see  him  after  school,  and,  Mary, 
he  looks  sort  of  scared  yet.  I  helped  him  do  his  'rithmetic, 
and  he  said  he'd  be  *Love,'  but  he'd  rather  be  *  Wrestling' 
whatever-his-name-was.  He  didn't  say  a  word  about  seeing 
two  Rosemaries,  and  I  didn't.  I'd  hate  to  have  Billy  know 
we  are  so  poor  only  one  of  us  can  go  to  school  at  a  time." 

"I  don't  mind  being  poor  one  bit,"  said  Mary. 

"You'd  mind  — if  Billy  knew  about  it,  and  teased  you," 
said  Rose.  **He's  the  worst  tease.  He's  the  one  who  began 
celling  Polly,  *  Polly  Question  Point'  'cause  her  nose  turns  up 
and  she  asks  so  many  questions.  I  wouldn't  have  Billy  find 
•lit  about  there  being  two  of  us  for  —  anything,  Mary.  We'd 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 


"BiSTBT^cSX-li^^ 


"Well,  I  sha'n't  tell  him— you  'needn't  worry;  Rose," 
said  Mary. 

"Laura's  mother  has  asked  me  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
and  Friday  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  Laura,"  said 
Rose,  still  gloomy.  "But  my  time  of  being  Rosemary  Daw- 
son is  up  Thursday  night,  so  I  shall  come  home  then." 

"  Oh,  no! "  cried  Mary.  "  You'll  stay  and  have  the  loveliest 
time!  And  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it  afterward.  There 
isn't  any  more  school  that  week,  anyhow,  so  it  won't  put  Rose- 
mary back  any  in  her  education." 

Rose  shook  her  head. 

"I  can't  think  of  anything's  being  any  fun  till  that  play  is 
over,"  she  said. 

When  the  morning  of  the  day  came,  Rose  was  as  cross  as 
so  sweet  a  Rose  possibly  could  be. 

"I  can't  do  it  well,"  she  said.  "Miss  Bonnie  is  worried  — 
I  know  she  is.  And  I  heard  Mr.  Hardy  say  to  her,  *  I  thought 
you  said  she  could  act.*  It's  all  your  fault,  Mary  Dawson. 
You  oughtn't  to  have  let  Rosemary  begin  to  act  things  when 
you  knew  she  couldn't  keep  it  up." 

"How  did  I  know  they'd  want  her  to  act  again?"  cried 
Mary  almost  in  tears. 

"You  might  have  known  they  would  if  you  did  it  so  well," 
snapped  Rose.    "Even  Billy  laughs  — " 

"He  likes  you  best,  though,"  said  Mary  comfortingly. 

"Huh!"  Rose  cast  herself  upon  the  old  lounge  whose 
broken  spring  groaned  with  her.  "How  can  he  like  one  of 
us  any  better  than  the  other  when  he  can't  tell  us  apart? 
Oh  dear!  it's  dreadfully  hard  work  being  twins  and  getting 
both  of  us  educated." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mary.  "I  wish,  just  as  Father  does, 
that  there  had  been  only  one  of  us  and  that  one  had  been  a 
boy.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  —  if  —  if  you  want  me 
to,  Rosie.     I'll  be  'Desire'  for  you  to-night." 

Rose  sat  up  and  stared  at  her  twin. 

"Mary  Dawson,"  she  cried,  "do  you  think  I'm  a  coward?" 

But  before  Mary  could  do  more  than  shake  her  head  at 
such  a  thought,  she  went  on,  "  'Cause  if  you  do,  I'm  not.  I 
can't  act  —  anything.  But  I'm  not  a  coward.  And  when 
I'm  Rosemary  Dawson,  I'll  do  what  she  has  to  do  —  so  there." 

And  she  did.  She  was  a  very  frightened  stiff  little  Desire 
Minter.  And  although  Polly  Question  Point  told  Norah  — 
and  Norah  thought  so  too  —  that  she  wasn't  nearly  as  good 
as  she  had  been  when  she  was  Queen  Isabella,  still  her  audi- 
ence was  pleased.  She  had  to  go  out  before  the  curtain, 
dragging  a  red-faced  unwilling  "Love"  along  with  her. 
And  when  somebody  sent  her  a  big  bunch  of  red  roses,  she 
pinned  one  on  his  jacket  and  they  left  the  stage  to  much  cheer- 
ing. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  to  sleep  that  night,  somewhere  or 
other  inside  of  her,  a  voice  kept  saying  "Mary!"  At  last, 
do  what  she  could.  Rose  had  to  hear  it.  And  the  voice  told 
her  all  about  a  little  room  tucked  in  imder  the  eaves  of  an  old 
farmhouse  where  there  was  nothing  pretty  and  pink  and  white 
like  Laura's  room  —  except  Mary,  sound  asleep  —  all  alonel 
Then  it  went  on  to  say  how  good  and  patient  Mary  had  been 
drilling  her  in  her  part  as  "Desire,"  and  how  she,  really,  ought 
to  have  the  red  roses  and  the  fun  of  being  with  Laura.  Then 
it  talked  a  long  time  about  how  she  couJdn't  see  Mary  until 
Sunday  night  and  it  counted  up  the  days  and  there  were  lookr> 
of  them  and  three  nights  after  this  one.  By  that  time,  piw*^ 
ably,  the  roses  would  be  faded.    And  even  though,  at  last, 
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Rose  went  to  sleep,  all  night  long  in  her  dreams,  the  voice 
said,  "Mary!  Maryl  Maryl"  over  and  over  and  over. 
And  in  the  morning  when  she  woke  up,  she  grabbed  Laura 
and  cried,  "Mary!" 

"Why,  Rosemary,"  cried  Laura,  waking  up  suddenly, 
"you're  crying  in  your  sleep!" 

Laura's  home  was  lovely  and  everything  and  everybody  in 
it  were  lovely.  But  the  sight  of  the  red  roses  on  the  breakfast 
table  brought  a  great  lump  into  Rose's  throat,  so  she  could 
scarcely  eat.  Then  when  she  and  Laura  peeped  into  the 
oven  where  the  turkey  was  sizzling  and  browning,  and  when 
they  looked,  a-tiptoe,  at  the  big  pumpkin  and  mince  pies  on 
the  pantry  shelves,  the  lump  grew  so  big,  it  almost  choked 
her. 

K  only  Mary  — 

"I'm  going  out  in  the  yard  a  minute,"  she  said. 

"All  right,"  said  Laura  happily.  " I'd  go,  too,  only  I  must 
dress  Donnie  and  Davie.  Don't  stay  long,  will  you,  'cause 
just  as  soon  as  they'^  ready,  I'm  going  to  put -on  my  red 
gown  and  slippers.  And,  oh,  please,  Rosemary,  will  you  wear 
your  dear  little  'Desire'  gown,  with  the  cap  and  kerchief? 
It'll  be  so  lovely  and  old-timesy  to  have^a  real  litrie  Pilgrim 
maid  take  dinner  with  i&.  And  there's  going  to  be  ice  cream, 
Rosemary." 

Rose  went  out  into  the  yard.  She  had  no  thought,  except 
to  get  rid  of  the  lump  in  her  throat.  .  But  the  sun  shone  glori- 
ouSy,  the  wind  raced  and  ron^ped  and  drove  everything  before 
il.  The  sky  was  so  bright  thij  river  smiled  just  td^lpok  at  it. 
Little  white  cloud  airships  sped^jlong  and  cast  pretty  shadows 
on  the  far-ofif  hilltops.  Befoife^  Kohp  knew  what  was  happeur 
ing,  she  was  running  with  the  wim,  up  the  pretty  street  where 
Laura  lived,  up  the  main  street  <^.the  town,  around  the  cor- 
ner, past  Billy's,  and  on  up  the  hiU  road.  She  heard  Billy's 
shrill  whistle.  She  heard  him  call,. "  Rosemary  —  Rosemary 
Dawson!"  * ' 

But  on  and  on  and  on  she  went,  until,  out  of  breath,  she 
burst  into  the  old  living-room  at  home. 

Father  was  reading  his  paper.    The  boys  were  wrangling. 

"Hullo,"  said  Father.    "  Got  back  in  time  to  eat,  did  you?" 

"Where's  Mary?"  gasped  Rose. 

"Thought  you  were  Mary,"  said  Father. 

"What  made  you  come  so  soon,  Rose?"  said  Cynthy  from 
the  kitchen.  "Mary's  out  in  the  orchard.  She'll  be  in  in  a 
minute.     Help  me  dish  up  dinner." 

AH  the  time  Rose  ate  chicken  and  pumpkin-pie,  she  watched 
for  Mary.  But  no  Mary  came,  not  even  when  the  dishes  were 
washed  and  put  away. 

"Whatever's  become  of  that  child?"  Cynthy  kept  saying. 
Rose  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Bare-headed  she  ran  out-of- 
doors. 

She  had  just  come  to  the  turn  in  the  road  below  the  farm- 
house, when  away  down  the  road,  she  saw  a  small  figure. 
It  wore  a  blue  gown,  a  white  kerchief  and  a  white  cap.  It 
carried  a  satchel  and  a  great  bunch  of  crimson  roses. 

"Mary!"  cried  Rose. 

"Rose!"  came  back  shrilly. 

Half  way  down  the  hill  they  met. 

"I've  had  the  most  dreadful  time,"  said  Mary.  "And  I 
don't  know  whether  I'm  Mary  or  Rose,  y^nd  I  hate  Rose- 
mary Dawson." 

"Where  have  you  been?"  cried  Rose. 

"Laura's." 

"Laura's?" 

Mary  nodded. 

"I  missed  you  so,  Rose,"  she  said.  "I  just  had  to  go  out- 
doors. And  first  I  knew,  I  was  running  cross-lots.  I  came 
out  back  of  Laura's  by  the  river.  She  was  out  looking  for 
Rosemary." 

"What  did  she  say  when  she  found  there  were  two?"  cried 
Rose. 

"She  didn't  find  out,"  said  Mary.  " She  made  me  go  right 
in  and  put  on  the  'Desire'  things  and  eat  dinner  and  every- 
body thought  I  was  you  —  don't  you  see  ?  I  couldn't  eat 
much  —  'cause  I  couldn't  think  what  had  become  of  you  and 
I  didn't  dare  ask.  And  after  dinner  Billy  came,  and  we 
played  'Desire'  and  *Love'  out  of  the  play.  And  when  we 
sang  *  Auld  Lang  Syne'  I  just  had  to  come  home.  Laura  said 
I  couldn't.    But  Laura's  mother  seemed  to  know  I  couldn't 


stay.    She  packed  my  satchel    And  I  came.    But  where 
were  you,  Rosie?" 

"  Home,"  said  Rose.    "  I  was  just  as  homesick  as  you  were, 
Mary,  only  more  so,  'cause  you  hadn't  been  cross,  and  I  had." 

"You  hadn't,"  said  Mary.     "If  anybody  was  cross,  it  was 
Rosemary  Da-awson,  as  Billy  says." 

Rose  dropped  the  satchel  she  was  carrying  and  stared  at 
Mary. 

"Mary!"  she  cried,  "Billy  knew  Rosemary  came  home. 
He  —  he  saw  me  when  I  ran  by  his  house  this  morning ! " 
«  (To  be  continued) 


The  Story  of  the  Crooked  Apple 

Edith  P.  Wellman 

ONCE  upon  a  time  in  the  days  of  long  ago  there  lived 
a  poor  little  apple  tree.  I  say  "poor,"  because  it 
was  so  crooked  nobody  loved  it.  It  grew  in  the 
comer  of  a  great  orchard.  Many  people  came  to 
this  orchard  to  buy  little  apple  trees  from  the  man  who  owned 
them  all.  But  no  one  ever  looked  at  the  little  apple  tree  in 
the  comer  — or  gave  it  more  than  a  fleeting  glance  at  any 
rate. 

One  day  a*,  very  wealthy-looking  old  gentleman  came  to 
buy  a  tree.  'Hq.  wpre  a  very  elegant  hat  with  diamond  oma- 
naents  upon  it.**  He  wore  pale  pink  kid  gloves  and  carried 
a  loi\g,  black  g<d4^headed  cane. 

"My!  My!"  thpught  the  crooked  little  apple  tree,  "if 
only  he  would  buy-^e,  how  proud  I  should  be." 

But  the  wealthyrloQking  *old  gentleman  did  not  even  see 
the  littie  tree  in'the  comer,  and  of  course  the  gardener  did  not 
sho\y  it  to  him  because  it  was  so  crooked. 

Not  long  after  this  a  very  pretty  little  lady  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  came  to  buy  a  little 
apple  tree  for  her  back  garden.  They  were  a  bride  and 
groom  and  the  bride  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  a 
little  apple  tree  grow  beside  her  bedroom  window,  so  that 
in  the  momings  she  could  put  her  hand  out  and  pick  the  fmit 
from  the  spreading  branches.  But  the  bride  and  groom  only 
glanced  at  the  little  tree  in  the  comer  and  hurriedly  passed 
on. 

The  next  day  a  very  wonderful  duchess  came  to  look  at 
the  trees.  She  came  riding  up  in  a  coach  drawn  by  milk- 
white  horses  with  silver-mounted  harness  and  tinkling  silver 
bells.  The  coachman  and  footmen  were  dazzlingly  attired 
in  green  and  gold  livery  and  the  duchess  herself  was  dressed 
beyond  description.  Very  haughtily  she  addressed  the 
gardener  — 

"I  wish  a  small  tree  which  will  bear  yellow  apples,"  said 
she. 

Now  the  crooked  little  apple  tree  knew  that  in  due  time  it 
was  to  bear  yellow  apples! 

"Will  she  by  any  possible  chance  buy  me,"  it  thought, 
"because  I  bear  golden  fruit?" 

The  duchess  put  some  wonderful  gold  glasses  up  to  her 
eyes  and  her  gaze  fell  on  the  little  tree  in  the  comer.  How 
it  shivered  with  expectant  hope,  and  then  — 

"What  an  ugly,  deformed  little  tree!"  she  exclaimed  in 
disgust  as  she  turned  away. 

Poor  little  apple  tree!  It  was  bad  enough  to  know  it 
was  not  pretty,  and  graceful,  and  straight  like  the  other  trees 
without  having  some  one  tell  you  so. 

Time  passed  and  the  little  apple  tree  was  "little "  no  longer; 
it  spread  its  branches  far  over  the  wall  beside  which  it  st^>d, 
so  that  the  peasants  or  country  people  often  rested  on  their 
way  to  and  from  town  beneath  its  kindly  shelter.  But  still 
it  was  as  gnarled  and  twisted  as  ever  and  people  often  won- 
dered at  its  crooked  shape. 

One  day  the  Princess  of  the  land  passed  that  way.  She 
was  a  beautiful  young  lady  with  bright  golden  tresses,  and 
eyes  as  blue  as  the  skies  in  summer,  and  her  cheeks  —  well, 
they  iv  ^ked  just  like  the  delicate  blossoms  on  a  peack  tre«. 
She  notiv  *d  the  tired  people  standing  in  the  shade  of  the  ovcf^ 
hanging  boughs  and  glanced  up  at  the  tree. 

"What  a  perfectly  beautiful  old  tree!"  she .  exclaimed; 
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''just  look,  father,  at  those  lovely  gnarled  and  twisted  old 
branches  and  see  how  lovingly  it  spreads  them  out  to  protect 
the  weary  traveller  from  the  sun's  hot  rays." 

The  eld  king  had  the  coachman  stop  the  horses  that  the 
Princess  might  enjoy  gazing  at  the  tree  to  her  heart's  content. 

How  the  crooked  old  tree  shivered  with  delight  when  it 
heard  the  Princess*  words  of  admiration  —  the  first  words  of 
praise  it  had  ever  heard.    And  that  wasn't  all,  O  no!    For 


the  Princess  ordered  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  out  of 
which  came  the  coolest,  clearest  water,  to  be  buik  beneath 
the  branches  of  that  gnarled  old  apple  tree,  and  many  a  time 
she  came  herself  and  rested  beneath  its  loving  shade.  The 
country  people  all  learned  to  love  her  dearly  and  so  did  all 
the  litde  children  who  often  gathered  round  the  fountain  to 
play,  but  no  one  ever  loved  her  more  devotedly  than  did  the 
crooked  apple  tree. 


Baby  Seen  and  Uncle  Saw 

T.  L.  Cromer 

EDITH  was  curled  up  in  a  big  chair  near  the  window, 
watching  the  people  hurriedly  passing  to  and  fro 
upon  the  street. 

Suddenly  she  exclaimed:    **0h,  Mother,  I    seen 
a  monkey  pass  by!" 

Mother  was  in  the  act  of  laying  Baby  Nell  in  her  crib, 
but  she  lifted  her  vp  again,  and  walked  to  the  center  of  the 
room.  Edith  turned  to  see  why  her  mother  had  not  an- 
swered. 

Still  standing,  with  Baby  held  tightly  in  her  arms.  Mother 
asked,  ** Didn't  you  study,  something  about  seen  and  saw 
at  school  last  week,  Edith?'* 

"Yes,  Mother;  why?" 

"Why,  dear,  I'm  afraid  you  haven't  given  your  teacher 
very  close  attention." 

Edith  hvng  her  head,  for  just  then  she  remembered  that 
she  had  been  trading  paper  dolls  with  the  little  girl  across 
the  aisle  at  the  time  Miss  Stone  was  explaining  the  difference 
between  seen  and  saw. 

"Now,  give  me  your  attention,"  her  mother  was  saying. 
"I'm  going  to  stand  Baby  here  in  the  floor  where  nothing 
but  my  hand  can  touch  her.  Now  suppose  I  should  step 
away  and  leave  her  standing  alone;  what  v.ould  she  do?" 

Edith  stretched  wide  her  eyes. 

Surely  her  mother  had  forgotten  about  seen. 

"She  would  fall.  Why,  Mother,  Baby  Nell  isn't  a  year 
old  yet!" 

"  Just  so!  Then  what  am  I  doing  when  I  stand  here  holding 
her  little  arms?" 

"You  are  helping  her  to  stand." 

"That  is  true.    Remember  that,  please." 

With  that  Mother  placed  Baby  on  her  crib  and  left  he  room. 

Fxiith  was  still  wondering  what  her  mother  could  mean; 
when,  suddenly,  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  big,  tall, 


strong  Uncle  Tom  came  in  with  Mother  sipporting  hin 
on  one  side,  Kitty  on  the  other,  and  Aunt  Eelen  pushing 
him  along. 

He  looked  so  strange  that  Edith  could  not  refrain  from 
lai  ghing  aloud,  as  the  procession  marched  to  the  center  of 
the  room.  Then  Mother  spoke  again:  "Edith,  do  yoa 
think  it  necessary  for  Uncle  Tom  to  have  our  assistance?" 

"Why,  no  indeed,  Mother!"  and  the  child  laughed  at  the 
ludicrous  idea. 

"Why  doesn't  he  need  us  to  hold  him  vp  and  carry  nim 
around?" 

"Because,"  and  the  little  girl  stretched  her  eyes  still  more, 
for  she  was  becoming  very  much  interested  in  her  mother's 
strange  conduct,  "he  is  big  and  tall,  and,  oh,  so  sirongV^ 
And  she  laughed  outright. 

"And  right  here,"  put  in  Uncle  Tom,  "I  want  to  say  that  I 
very  heartUy  disapprove  of  you  ladies  giving  me  any  assist- 
ance; I  don't  need  any."  Then  he  frowned  terribly,  and 
drawing  himself  up  straight,  pounded  his  broad  chest  untfl 
it  made  a  great  noise. 

"That  will  do,  Tom;  you  and  the  girls  may  gp  sow," 
Mother  said,  motioning  to  the  door. 

"Mother,"  Edith  asked  very  seriouslv,  "whj  did  you 
do  that?" 

"I'll  tell  you;  but,  first,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  was 
doing  v»  hen  I  was  holding  Baby  up  on  the  floor.* 

"You  were  helping  her  to  stand." 

"Then,  what  would  you  call  me?" 

"Well,"  said  the  little  girl  thoughtfully,  "aa  you  were 
helping  her,  I  would  call  you  a  helper." 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  wished  you  to  say.  Could  Baby 
have  stood  without  me?" 

"No,  Mother." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  that  seen  is  the  baby  of  a  large  family 
called  Verbs,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  iTor  it  to  stand  alone 
as  it  is  for  our  own  little  Nell.  Seen  must  always  have  a 
helper.    I  was  Baby  Nell's  helper,  but  Seen  has  a  great  many 
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helpers.  Some  are  named  Have,  Has^  Had,  Was,  Is,  Were, 
and  many  others.     Can  you  remember  this,  dear?" 

Edith  was  beginning  to  understand  now,  and  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  excitement. 

Mother  continued:  **I  know  you  would  not  lake  our 
little  Nell,  stand  her  on  the  floor,  and  leave  her  without  any 
support;  you  know  she  would  fall  and  bruise  her  dear  little 
body. 

**Now  I  want  you  to  be  just  as  considerate  of  the  Verbs* 
Baby,  for  they  are  very  careful  about  her.  Always  remember 
to  keep  one  of  her  helpers  very  near  to  prevent  her  falling. 
And  you  laighed  when  we  brought  Uncle  Tom  in.  You 
said  he  was  big*and  strong,  and  did  not  need  a  helper. 

*'Baby  Seen  has  a  big,  strong  incle  that  the  Verbs  call 
Uncle  Saw.  He  doesn't  need  any  si:pport,  for  he  always 
likes  to  show  how  big  and  strong  he  is,  by  standing  alone. 
**  Why,  he  really  becomes  insulted  if  you  give  him  a  helper. 
Imagine  Uncle  Tom  walking  down  the  church  aisle  with  Aunt 
Helen  and  me  supporting  him!''  At  this  Edith  laughed 
aloud,  and  clapped  her  hands  in  glee;  for  she  had  caught 
her  mother's  full  meaning. 

"Baby  Seen  has  some  cousins  who  are  just  as  weak  as  she. 
Some  are  named  Done,  Gone,  Taken,  Broken,  and  lots  of 
others.  You'll  meet  them  all  after  awhile,  for  the  Verbs 
have  a  large  family  and  they  are  very,  very  powerful.  "And 
Uncle  Saw  has  many  cousins  also.  Some  of  these  are  Did, 
Broke,  Took,  Gave,  and  others." 

Edith  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  she  murmured  just  loud 
enough  for  mother  to  hear:  "  Mother,  I  saw  a  monkey  pass 
here  awhile  ago ! " 


Games  in  Primary  Schools 

A.  H.  M. 

GAMES  are  legitimately  used  in  school  when  they  serve 
a  real  and  worthy  purpose.  Some  of  the  following 
ends  are  secured  by  use  of  such  games  as  are  here- 
with described. 

1  The  imagination  is  stimulated. 

2  Freedom  of  bodily  action  is  secured. 

3  Necessity  for  obedience  taught. 

4  Alertness  of  attention  developed. 

5  Idea  of  rhythm  developed. 

6  Senses  trained  —  through  eye  and  ear,  etc. 

Those  who  are  interested  enough  to  read  this  article  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  study  each  game  to  find  out  to  which  of 
the  above  ends  it  is  directed.    No  particular  order  is  followed. 

1  "Simon  says  hands  on  desk."  "Simon  says  hands 
behind  you."    "Hands  sideward  stretch." 

As  the  teacher  gives  these  and  a  dozen  other  varied  direc- 
tions she  follows  them  all  herself.  The  children  are  told 
they  are  to  obey  only  those  "Simon"  gives  them.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  play,  one  of  the  children  who  has  made  no 
mistake  is  chosen  to  become  leader.  (It  is  so  much  better 
to  put  the  premium  upon  good  playing  than  upon  poor.) 

2  Suppose  the  children  in  your  room  are  sitting  in  seven 
rows.  Beginning  at  the  teacher's  right,  these  rows  may  be 
lettered,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g.  The  children  are  directed  to  sit 
at  the  right  {their  right)  side  of  their  seats.  When  the 
teacher  says  *^One,*^  the  pupils  are  to  slide  across  the  aisle 
to  their  right  into  the  next  seat.  This  leaves  row  a  empty, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  row  g  are  to  run  on  tiptoe  across  the 
front  of  the  room,  and  slip  into  these  empty  seats,  the  first 
child  in  the  front  seat  and  the  others  in  order  behind  him. 
When  the  teacher  says  "Two,"  the  children  are  to  slide  across 
the  aisle  to  their  right.  Those  who  sat  originally  in  row  a 
are  now  in  row  c,  sitting  just  behind  the  same  child  they  sat 
behind  in  row  a.  This  is  kept  up  until  each  child  slides  back 
into  his  own  seat. 

^  Children  stand  in  a  circle.  A  tennis  ball  or  other  ball 
that  bounds  easily  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  She  calls 
some  child's  name  and  as  she  does  so  bounds  the  ball  upon 
the  floor  in  the  circle.  The  child  whose  name  is  called  must 
run  into  the  circle,  catch  the  ball  before  it  stops  bounding, 
and  toss  or  bound  it  back  to  the  teacher. 


4  One  child  is  blind-folded,  while  the  teacher  directs  one 
of  his  friends  to  speak  his  name.  "Good-morning,  John," 
says  the  friend.  **Who  speaks?"  asks  John.  ^'It  is  I," 
comes  the  answer.     Then  John  must  guess  his  friend's  name. 

5  The  old  time  game  called  **What,  sir^.  Me,  sir?" 
is  well  worth  while  if  properly  used.  The  children  "num- 
ber" —  and,  number  one  at  the  head,  arrange  themselves  in  a 
row.  The  teacher  says,  "I  heard  a  good  joke  about  number 
seven.  Number  seven  at  the  foot!"  If,  however,  number 
seven  can  say  "What,  sir!  Me,  sir?"  before  the  teacher 
finishes  saying  "at  the  foot,"  he  need  not  lose  his  place,  but 
can  continue  the  dialogue  as  follows: 

Teacher    "Yes,  sir!     You,  sir?" 
No.  7     "No,  sir!"     Not  I  sir!" 
Teacher    "Who,  sir,  then,  sir?" 
No.  7    "Number  four,  sir!" 
No.  4  (very  quickly)     "WTiat  sir!     Me,  sir?" 
Teacher  (if  No.  4  succeeds  in  responding  before  she  can 
say  "  Number  four  at  tJie  foot! ")     "Yes,  sir!     You,  sir! " 
No.  4    "No,  .sir!    Not  I,  sir!"  etc. 

6  The  children  have  learned  some  song  about  the  snow- 
flakes.  Let  a  dozen  children  step  to  one  side  of  the  room 
and  sing  the  words  to  the  song  while  the  others  impersonate 
the  dancing  snowflakes.  When  the  song  has  been  finished 
and  the  North  Wind,  represented  by  one  child,  has  had  his 
romp  with  the  snowflakes,  let  the  singers  hum  the  song  softly 
as  a  signal  to  the  snowflakes  to  find  some  resting  place.  When 
the  storm  is  over  and  all  the  snowflakes  are  quiet,  perhaps 
some  boys  with  "snow  shovels"  will  need  to  help  dear 
away  the  snow  (i.  e.,  by  a  pretended  effort  "shovel"  the 

*  snowflakes"  back  to  their  seats.) 

7  Finger  play  (touching  one  finger  at  a  time) 

This  little  squirrel  said,  "Let's  run." 
This  little  squirrel  said,  "What  fun!" 
This  one  saw  a  man  with  a  gun.  '  " 

This  one  said,  "Who's  afraid  of  that?" 
This  one's  heart  went  pitty-pat. 
"Bang!"  went  the  gun.     (Children  clap  their  hands  once.) 
They  ran  away  (thrust  hands  behind  them.) 
And  did  not  come  back  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Teaching  the  Cardinal  Points  by 
Means  of  a  Language  Lesson 

Grace  H.  Hammond 
Lesson  I 

Teacher  Who  will  point  and  show  where  we  first  see  the 
sun  in  the  morning  ? 

Some  child  will  be  ready  to  point  in  the  desired  direction. 

Teacher    We  call  that  direction  East. 

Teacher  writes  East  on  the  board,  points  East,  then  has 
the  class  repeat  the  direction  after  her  and  point  as  she  is 
pointing. 

Teacher  Who  will  point  and  show  where  we  see  the  sun 
in  the  evening?  That  direction  is  called  West,  and  it  is  just 
opposite  East. 

As  before  West  is  placed  upon  the  board. 

Teacher  then  tells  the  class  the  other  two  directions  are 
North  and  South,  either  showing  the  direction  herself  or  let- 
ting some  pupil  do  it. 

Talk  about  the  cold  North  wind,  the  gentle  South  wind,  the 
sun  rising  in  the  East,  and  sinking  in  the  West.  X  little 
talk  like  this  helps  fix  the  points  in  the  children's  minds.  A 
quick  drill  of  a  minute  may  now  be  given. 

Teacher    Point  to  the  East. 

All  the  class  does  so  at  once. 

Teacher  Face  the  North !  Bend  toward  the  East !  Throw 
a  ball  toward  the  South!  etc. 

The  class  responds  to  the  teacher's  directions  as  quickly 
as  possible.  ,  J^ 

Teacher    Annie  may  run  toI^iBitiSedtby    (Annie  runs.J^ 

Teacher    What  did  you  do  Annie  ? 

Annie     I  ran  to  the  South. 
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Teasher    Mary  may  fly  toward  the  West. 

Teacher    What  did  you  do  Mary  ? 

Mary    1  fiew  toward  the  West. 

Teacher    Who  was  it  that  flew  toward  the  West? 

liory    It  was  I  who  flew  towards  the  West. 

Teaeh^  John  may  be  the  wind  and  blow  toward  the 
North.     Which  way  did  you  blow,  John  ? 

John    I  hUw  toward  the  North. 

Teacher    Who  was  it  that  blew  toward  the  North,  Alice? 

Alice    It  was  he  who  blew  toward  the  North. 

Let  two  pupils  perform  an  action.  The  teacher  may  ques- 
tion to  bring  out  the  following  answers. 

It  was  we  who  hopped  to  the  East. 

It  was  be  and  she  who  hopped  to  the  East. 

It  was  they  who  hopped  to  the  East. 

It  was  a  boy  and  girl  who  hopped  to  the  East. 

It  was  ABce  and  John  who  hopped  to  the  East. 

Lesson  II 

Review  by  means  ot  a  quick  drill  the  points  North,  South, 
East,  West. 

Teashdr  To-day  we  are  going  to  play  a  game.  Now 
watch  my  chalk! 

Teacher  writes  the  following  story; 

Play  you  are  the  wind. 

Blow  north. 

Blow  south. 

Blow  east. 

Blow  west. 

Rock  the  tree-to]:>s. 

Put  the  flowers  to  sleep. 

Have  the  above  story  read  by  members  of  the  class,  then 
select  a  pupil  for  the  wind. 

Group  all  of  the  girls  in  the  front  of  the  room  for  the 


flowers.  The  boys  with  arms  extended  horizontally  are 
grouped  in  the  back  of  the  room  for  the  trees.  Thus  every 
child  is  taking  part. 

Teacher  The  wind  must  do  just  as  the  story  says.  The 
wind  then  with  a  sh-sh-sh  blows  north,  then  south,  east  and 
west.  (The  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  South  wind  is  more 
gentle  than  the  North  wind  and  a  softer  sound  should  be 
made.) 

The  wind  now  blows  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  the  trees 
rock  by  making  the  arms  go  up  and  down  in  "teeter-tawter" 
fashion.  The  wind  blows  in  and  out  among  the  flowers, 
and  one  by  one  they  hang  their  heads,  and  dose  their  eyes 
as  if  asleep. 

Teacher    What  did  you  play,  James? 
James    I  played  I  was  the  wind. 
I  blew  North. 
I  blew  South. 
I  blew  East. 
I  blew  West. 
I  rocked  the  tree-tof)s. 
I  put  the  flowers  to  sleep. 
Teaclier    What  did  James  play,  Edna? 
Edna    James  played  he  was  the  wind. 
He  blew  North. 
He  blew  South. 
He  blew  East. 
He  blew  West. 
Teacher    If  James  were  the  wind,  what  would  he  do, 
Frank? 

Frank  If  James  were  the  wind  he  would  blow  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  He  would  rock  the  tree-tops  and  put 
the  flowers  to  sleep. 

This  little  exercise  can  be  used  many  times  by  changing 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  to  blow.  Use  Northeast, 
Southwest,  Northwest,  etc. 


LITTLE  PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 


Dramatization  in  the  First 
Grade 

Ella  M.  Powers 

IT  is  no  simple  task  for  the  teacher  of  first  grade  children 
to  decide  what  shall  be  dramatized  and  what  shall  not 
be  dramatized  in  her  school-room.  What  one  teacher 
can  do  successfully  in  that  work,  another  cannot  accom- 
plish.   Pupils  vary.    Brain  material  varies,  tool 

One  first  grade  teacher  can,  with  perfect  success,  dramatize 
"Little  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Cinderella,"  and  "The  Three 
Bears." 

Another  teacher  in  a  first  grade  room  says,  "Little  Red 
Riding  Hood"  and  "The  Three  Bears"  are  too  difficult  for 
my  children ! "  So  the  latter  teacher  resorts  to  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes  and  fables. 

These  little  Mother  Goose  jingles  and  short  fables  serve 
admirably  to  awaken  interest  and  activity,  for  the  pupils 
love  to  "act  out"  and  to  translate  the  abstract  ideas  into 
concrete  form.  Every  child  loves  the  spectacular  and  will 
devote  his  little  energies  to  accomplish  what,  to  him,  is  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration  by 
the  display  of  pomp  and  spectacular  effect.  However,  this 
latter  tendency  should  be  strongly  discouraged  by  the  teacher. 
(There  is  enough  energy  directed  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
exciting  admiration  in  this  world  without  receiving  encourage- 
ment from  the  teacher.) 

It  is  the  little,  joyous,  wholesome  play  that  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Do  not  compel  any  child  to  act.  Never  put  the  matter  in 
these  words,  "Now  children,  I  want  you  to  act  out  Mother 
Hubbard  for  me."  Instead,  introduce  the  subject  by  such 
words,  as:  "Oh,  what  little  girl  in  this  room  would  like  to 
play  sbe'fe  Motiier  Hubbard?  Would  you?  What  shall 
we  play  is  our  cupboard?  Now,  what  little  boy  would  like 
t«  play  he  is  the  dog?" 


Never  repeat  the  same  play  twice  unless  there  is  a  very 
urgent  request  to  do  so  from  the  pupils.  Dramatization 
should  always  be  spontaneous  and  any  previous  talk  or  re- 
hearsing kills  the  very  spirit  of  novelty  and  life  which  is  its 
greatest  feature  and  from  which  comes  the  highest  satisfaction. 
We  all  know  that  novelty  and  spontaneity  are  important 
factors  in  primary  work.  In  one  presentation,  the  children 
usually  interpret  from  the  lines  all  that  satisfies  them. 

Do  not  encourage  them  to  act  for  the  sake  of  any  applause 
they  may  receive.  These  characteristics  are  most  tmdesirable 
in  any  one,  and  it  is  manifestly  every  teacher's  duty  to  nip 
such  qualities  the  first  moment  she  sees  them  budding. 

The  teacher  should  not  dictate  too  much  or  too  frequently. 
Of  course  she  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  "help  along"  the 
children  in  their  thoughts  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
whatever  lines  are  chosen  to  be  represented.  Let  the  children 
invent  their  own  little  play  from  the  lines.  Do  not  interrupt 
or  do  too  much  of  the  child's  thinking  for  him.  Whatever 
calls  for  original  invention  that  is  undertaken  with  real  pleas- 
ure, will  prove  educative  in  its  influence.  Give  them  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  in  deciding  how  the  different  characters 
shall  be  portrayed. 

Some  primary  teachers  object  to  dramatizing  in  their  rooms, 
saying  that  they  have  nothing  they  can  use  for  scenery  or  for 
costumes.  Poor,  deluded  primary  teacher!  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  minds  of  the  children  than  a  desire  for  scen- 
ery and  stage  settings.  These  little  ones  constantly  live  in  a 
land  of  '*  Make-believe."  Pa{)er  caps  are  rare  and  costly 
colonial  hats;  a  wooden  stick  is  constantly  converted  into 
Cinderella's  Godmother's  fairy  silver  wand.  Half  of  the 
genuine  fun  would  be  wholly  lacking  if  we  were  amply  pro- 
vided with  these  extravagant  stage  fittings  and  appointments. 
The  waste-paper  basket  will  never  be  criticised  if  it  serves  for  a 
temporar>'  hay-cock  where  "Little  Boy  Blue"  may  lay  down 
and  slee[).  It  is  a  real  hay-cock  and  ever  will  be  in  thf  ^ 
child's  fertile  imagination.  A  little  red  square  of  cloth  lied 
around  a  child's  head  will  make  a  splendid  hood  for  "Red 
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*•  Three  Little  Kittezu  " 

Riding  Hood"  and  a  paper  bag  will  easily  sen^e  as  a  basket 
containing  goodies  made  of  paper  or  tin. 

Every  fable  does  not  prove  to  be  of  the  sort  that  can  success- 
fully be  represented  by  the  children  in  the  first  grades.  Among 
those  which  can  more  successfully  be  used  are  the  following: 

The  Wind  and  the  Sim. 
The  Crab  and  His  Mother. 
The  Donkey  in  the  Lion's  Skin. 
The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 
The  Two  Goats. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 
The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 

Draiiatization  of  Mother  Goose  Melodies 

Not  all  Mother  Goose  melodies  are  capable  of  being  acted 
by  the  little  ones,  but  a  few  are  imiversal  favorites.  Among 
those  which  seem  to  be  most  attractive  are  the  following, 
which  the  entire  school  first  repeat  before  the  two  actors  come 
upon  the  scene: 

One  misty,  misty  morning, 

When  cloudy  was  the  weather, 
I  chanced  to  meet  an  old  man, 

Clothed  all  in  leather. 
He  began  to  compliment,  and  I  began  to  grin, 

How  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do  ? 
And  how  do  you  do  again? 

The  above  is  most  timely  when  the  day  is  cloudy,  misty  or 
generally  damp  and  cheerless.  One  child  may  carry  an  um- 
brella and  walk  deliberately.  Another  child  may  play  that 
his  mackintosh  is  a  suit  of  leather.  He  hobbles  and  limps 
along  like  a  very  old  man.  Each  when  meeting  say,  "How 
do  you  do,"  and  "How  do  you  do,"  and  "How  do  you  do," 
for  the  third  time.  After  a  due  amount  of  compliments  and 
bows  and  grinning,  as  the  lines  express,  they  make  their  exit. 

The  king  was  in  the  parlor. 

Counting  out  his  money; 
The  queen  was  in  the  kitchen 

Eating  bread  and  honey; 
The  maid  was  in  the  garden, 

Hanging  out  the  clothes; 
Along  came  a  blackbird. 

And  nipped  off  her  nose. 

After  the  school  have  recited  the  above  and  proper  places 
have  been  decided  upon  for  the  parlor,  the  kitchen,  the  garden, 
and  children  have  been  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  maid  and  the  blackbird,  then  let  the  lines  l>e 
enacted  according  to  the  children's  interpretation. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  draw  a  pail  of  water; 
Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 

And  Till  came  tumbling  after. 


Two  children  will  take  the  part  of  Jack  and  of  Jill.  The 
pail  will  serve  very  well,  even  if  it  contains  no  water.  At  the 
proper  moment  the  children  will  carry  out  the  suggestion  ia 
the  lines. 

Little  Miss  Muffet 

Sat  on  a  tuffet. 

Eating  of  curds  and  whey; 

There  came  a  big  spider, 

And  sat  down  beside  her, 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

The  bowl  is  about  all  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  this  lillle 
jingle  by  dramatizing  the  lines.  The  spider  will  no  dcMibt 
l>e  some  active  little  fellow  who  will  cover  his  head  wiih  a 
black  or  gray  cloth,  take  two  extra  sticks  and  creep  along 
cautiously  until  Miss  Muffet  is  frightened  enough  to  run  away 
quickly. 

Ding-dong  bell, 

The  cat's  in  the  well. 

Who  put  her  in? 

Little  Johnny  Green. 

Who  pulled  her  out? 

Great  Johnny  Stout. 

What  a  naughty  boy  was  that, 

To  drown  poor  pussy-cat, 

Who  never  did  him  any  harm, 

And  killed  the  mice  in  his  father's  barn. 

This  bit  of  rhyme  affords  delight  to  the  children.  One 
may  be  chosen  to  ring  the  little  bell.  Another  may  answer 
as  Johnny  Green.  Another  may  reply  as  Great  Johnny 
Stout.    The  entire  school  may  repeat  the  last  four  lines. 

This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride, 

Prim,  prim,  prim! 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 

Trim,  trim,  trim! 
Presently  come  the  country  folks, 

Hobbledy-gee,  hobbledy-gee  1 

This  lasl  rune  may  be  given  as  an  exercise  between  recita- 
tions. Divide  the  class  into  three  divisions  and  each  nay 
act  out  the  part  assigned  him,  all  playing  they  are  riding 
ponies.     Hands  extended  as  if  guiding  their  steeds. 

•■    * 
Handy-Spandy,  Jacky  dandy, 
Loves  plum  cake  and  sugar  candy 


"Jack  Spralt" 
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This  latter  rhyme  can  be  given  only  when  it  seems  advisable 
by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  favorite  with  the  children.  They 
skilfully  imitate  the  riding  of  the  farmer,  the  daughter,  and 
the  final  tumble,  given  when  some  boy  cries  out,  "Caw!" 

Other  rhymes  which  serve  well  for  first  grade  teachers  to 
have  dramatized  are: 

"Little  Boy  Blue." 

'*To  Market,  to  Market  to  Buy  a  Plum  Cake." 

"Little  Bo-Peep." 

'*  Lady-bird,  Ladybird,  Fly  away  Home." 

"Simple  Simon." 

"Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son." 

"The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

"Bring  the  Hoop  and  Bring  the  Ball." 

"Old  King  Cole." 


"Litllc  Miss  Muffct" 

He  lx)ught  some  at  a  grocer's  shop, 
And  |)leased,  away  went  hop,  hop,  liop. 

The  above  can  also  be  used  as  a  recreation  exercise  between 
recitations,  all  hopping  about  the  room  lightly  and  on  tiptoe. 

Is  Master  Smith  within  ? 

Yes,  that  he  is. 
Can  he  set  a  shoe? 

Ay,  marry,  two. 
Here  a  nail,  and  there  a  nail, 

Tick-tack -too. 

These  lines  may  also  be  used  to  (\iiici  the  restless  little 
people  who  seem  to  need  to  exercise  their  muscles  about  every 
tea  minutes.  One  child  may  be  chosen  to  ask  the  questions. 
The  entire  school  may  answer  and  all  rei)eat  the  last  two  lines, 
suitable  actions  accompanying  the  words. 

A  farmer  went  travelling  u[x>n  his  gray  mare, 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump; 
With  his  daughter  behind  him  so  rosy  and  fair, 

Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump. 
A  raven  cried  "Caw"  and  they  all  tumbled  down, 

Bumpety,  bumpety,  bump; 
The  marc  broke  her  kncc3  and  llie  farmer  his  crown, 

Lumpety,  lumpety,  lump. 


November 

Susan  M.  Kane 

The  color  queen,  October, 
Has  vani^ed  o'er  the  hill. 

And  left  the  wooded  valleys, 
So  bare,  and  cold,  and  still. 

But  as  the  queen  was  passing, 

I  saw  adown  the  vale, 
A  sober  gray-cloaked  fellow 

Come  riding  in  her  trail. 

The  quiet  didn't  please  him; 

He  rode  among  the  trees. 
And  set  the  dry  leaves  buzzing 

Just  like  a  million  bees. 

Then  up  and  down  the  valley, 
He  sent  them  here  and  there; 

While  often,  just  to  tease  them, 
He  whirled  them  in  the  air. 

And,  sometimes  in  his  frolic. 
He  heaped  them  on  the  heads 

Of  ferns  and  flowers  sleeping 
In  little  earthy  beds. 

At  last,  he  seemed  quite  weary 
Of  all  his  noise- and  fun; 

And  rode  away  to  cloudland. 
Oh,  how  the  clouds  did  run! 

They  huddled  all  together. 
Then  chuckled  at  their  fear, 

For  it  was  old  November, 

Who  wanted  snowflakes.  dear. 


There  came  u  big  spider  ' 


A  Song 

Florence  Jones  Hadley 

If  you  feel  like  sighing,  sing, 

Never  mind  the  tune; 
Let  your  voice  rise  on  the  breeze 

Like  a  lark  in  June. 
Singing  lightens  long,  dull  tasks, 

Cuts  the  days  in  two. 
Makes  a  mock  of  fooli  h  fears, 

Turns  dark  skies  to  blue. 

Here's  a  truth,  O  laddie  mine 

Lips  set  to  a  song 
Never  find  a  way  to  whine 

All  the  whole  day  long. 
So,  instead  of  sighing,  sing,  f^  r\r\r%]o 

Never  mind  the  tune  ^y  Vn^^V  IV^ 
And  you*ll  find  December  skies 

Bright  as  those  of  June. 
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Literature  Outline 

Grade  li 
Anne  Purr^  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

t    Folk-Tales 

a    Accumulative 

The  House  that  Jack  Built.     (Ejiglish.) 
Titty-mouse  and  Tatty-mouse.     (English.) 
Johnny-cake.     (English.) 

b    Fairy  Tales  ' 

Why  the  Sea  is  Salt.     (Scandinavian.) 

The  Nose  Tree.     (German.) 

Little  One-Eye,  Two-Eyes,  Three-Eyes.     (Grimm.) 

Hansel  and  Gretel.     (Grimm.) 

Rumplestiltskin.     (Grinun.) 

Valiant  Little  Tailor.     (Grimm.) 

Queen  Bee.     (Grimm.) 

Why  the  Bean  Wears  a  Stripe.     (Grimm.) 

The  Brave  Tin  Soldier.     (Andersen.) 

The  Fir  Tree.     (Andersen.) 

Little  Match  Girl.     (Andersen.) 

Ugly  Duckling.     (Andersen.) 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.     (French.) 

Cinderella.     (Perrault.) 

The  Stone  Cutter.     (Japanese.) 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer.     (English.) 

2     Legends 

Legend  of  St.  Christopher. 

Legend  of  Bregenz.     (Austrian.) 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon.     (English.) 

Hans  and  the  Wonderful  Flower.     (German.) 

Legend  of  the  North  Wind.     (Norse.) 

Legend  of  William  Tell.     (Swiss.) 


3     Myths 


The  Sun's  Sisters.     (Lapland.) 

Thor's  Journey  to  Jotenheim.     (Norse.) 

Persephone.     (Greek.) 

Baucis  and  Philemon.     (Greek.) 

King  Midas.     (Greek.) 

Clytie.     (Greek.) 

Pandora.     (Greek.) 

Golden  Rod  and  Aster.     (Greek.) 

Prometheus.     (Greek.) 

Arachus.     (Greek.) 

The  Man  in  the  Moon.     (German.) 

The  Forget-Me-Not.     (German.) 

Star  and  the  Lily.     (Indian.) 


Fatjles 

*  •   The  Wolf  and  the  Crane.     (iEsop.)  !• 

The  Lark  and  her  Young  Ones,     (^sop.) 
The  Fox  and  t^e  Sick  Lion.     (iC$op.) 
The  Ctow  and  the  Pitcher,     (^sop.) 
The  Goose  with  the  Golden  Eggs,     (^sop.) 
The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame  Man.     (^sop.) 
The  Wind  and  the  Sun.     (iEsop.^ 
The  Crow  and  the  Fox.     (^Esop.) 
The  Gourd  and  the  Pine  Tree.)     (iEsop.) 
The  Maid  and  the  Pail  of  Milk,     (^sop.) 

Poetry 

Daisies.     (Sherman.) 

The  Four  Winds.     (Sherman.)' 

The  Cherry  Tree.     (Bjomstjeme  Bjornson.) 

What  Robin  Told.     (George  Cooper.) 

September.     (H.  H.  Jackson.) 

October.     (H.  H.  Jackson.) 

The  Lost  Doll.     (Kingsley.) 

Hiawatha's  Chlidhood.     (Longfellow.) 

Clouds.     (Sherman.) 

The  Spider  and  the  Fly.     (Mary  Howitt.) 

March.     (Lucy  Larcom.) 

Seven  Times  One.     (Jean  Ingelow.) 

Nearly  Ready.     (M.  M.  Dodge.) 

Snowflakes.     (M.  M.  Dodge.) 

Sweet  and  Low.     (Tennyson.) 

Jack  Frost.     (Celia  Thaxter.) 

The  Child's  World.     (Browne.) 

The  Drum.     (Field.) 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod.     (Field.) 

Little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow.  •  (Stevenson.) 

Farewell  to  the  Farm.     (Stevenson.) 

Foreign  Lands.     (Stevenson.) 

Miscellaneous 

Leak  in  the  Dyke.     (Phccbe  Gary.) 
The  Pied  Piper.     (Browning,) 
The  Cricket  and  the  Poet.     (Browning.) 
The  Four  Winds.     (Longfellow.) 
Pippa  Passes.     (Browning.) 
The  Anxious  Leaf.     (H.  H.  Beecher.) 
Raggylug.     (Thompson.) 
Robinson  Crusoe.     (Defoe.) 
Beautiful  Joe.     (Sewell.) 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie.     (Mulock.) 
Moufflon.     (Ouida.) 

Grace  Darling,   English  Heroine.     (Written  by  a 
Member  of  the  Family.) 


Mother  Gopae  Blackboard  Di^ wings  —  Jack  and  Jill. 
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Cutting  and  Pasting  Excrciw  —  Tuesday 


Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

Anna  Wildman 
November 

The  leaves  are  fading  and  falling, 

The  winds  are  rough  and  wild, 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  calling, 

But  let  me  tell  you,  my  child. 

Though  day  by  day,  as  it  closes. 

Doth  darker  and  colder  grow, 
The  roots  of  the  bright  red  roses 

Will  keep  alive  in  the  snow. 

And  when  the  winter  is  over. 

The  boughs  will  get  new  leaves; 
The  quail  come  back  to  the  clover. 

And  the  swallow  back  to  the  eaves. 

The  robin  will  wear  on  his  bosom 

A  vest  that  is  bright  and  new. 
And  the  loveliest  wayside  blossom 

Will  shine  with  the  sun  and  dew. 

The  leaves  to-day  are  whirling. 
The  brooks  are  all  dry  and  dumb; 

But  let  me  tell  you,  my  darling. 
The  F.pring  will  be  sure  to  come. 

There  must  be  rough,  cold  weather, 

And  winds  and  rains  so  wild; 
Not  all  good  things  together 

Come  to  us  here,  my  child. 

So,  when  some  dear  joy  loses 

Its  beauteous  summer  glow. 
Think  how  the  roots  of  the  roses 

Are  kept  alive  in  the  snow. —  Alice  Cary 

First  stanza  In  the  first  three  lines,  is  the  poet  talking 
about  a  particular  day  or  about  the  whole  month  of  Novem- 
ber? What  line  farther  on  in  the  poem  answers  this  ques- 
tion? In  what  part  of  the  month  is  this  day?  What  time 
of  day  is  it?  Whereabouts,  out-of-doors,  are  you?  What 
are  you  doing  ?  What  is  under  your  feet  ?  What  color  is  it  ? 
Do  you  ace  more  than  one  color  on  the  groimd?  Name  all 
that  you  see.  If  you  touch  the  ground,  how  does  it  feel?  Is 
it  warm  or  cool?  Hanl;orsah?  Smooth  or  rough?  What 
is  far  above  your  head?  Is  the  sky  blue  or  gray?  Is  it  the 
same  color  as  far  as  you  can  see  or  of  different  colors?  Is 
the  day  warm  or  cold  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  Is  the  air  dry 
or  damp  ?  Is  it  still  or  windy  ?  Do  you  see  any  trees  ?  Can 
you  tell  what  kind  you  see  ?  WTiere  are  they  —  near  you  or 
some  di^ance  away?  Show  by  pointing  in  what  direction 
from  you  they  stand.  What  are  the  colors  of  the  trunks? 
How  do  the  branches  of  the  trees  look  ?  What  are  the  colors 
of  the  leaves  that  are  still  on  them  ?  Do  the  leaves  that  have 
fallen  all  look  alike?  Do  they  all  feel  alike?  What  is  the 
wind  doing  to  you  ?  What  is  it  doing  to  the  trees  ?  Does  it 
make  any  sound?    What  is  it  doing  to  the  leaves?    What 


other  sounds  can  you  hear  besides  those  made  by  the  wind? 
If  this  were  a  pleasant  summer  day,  what  could  you  hear  in 
the  trees  ?  Where  are  the  birds  gone  ?  Try  to  think,  now,  of 
a  great  deal  of  country,  with  trees  scattered  over  it,  some  in 
small  groups,  others  growing  together  in  groves  or  woods. 
Think  of  them  with  their  limbs  nearly  bare  and  with  fallen 
leaves  lying  on  the  ground  beneath  them.  Think  of  the 
trees  as  rocked  and  bent  by  the  "wild  rough"  gusts  of  wind 
that  go  rushing  through  their  branches. 

Second  stanza  What  kind  of  evenings  have  we  in  summer- 
time —  light  or  dark ?  When  does  the  daylight  last  longest? 
When  does  the  night  come  soonest  ?  What  kind  of  evenings 
has  November?  Why  are  they  colder  than  the  days?  Why 
do  they  grow  colder  and  colder  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ? 
Where  are  you  when  the  dark,  cold  evening  comes?  Do  you 
know  of  any  bushes  that  bear  bright  red  roses?  Where  are 
they  planted?  How  high  are  the  ones  of  which  you  are 
thinking?  What  color  are  the  leaves  when  the  roses  are  in 
bloom?  How  do  the  roses  look?  How  do  they  smell? 
How  do  they  feel?  Have  you  ever  seen  the  roots  of  a  rose 
bush  ?  What  can  you  tell  about  them  ?  How  does  the  rose 
bush  look  in  winter?  How  many  rose  bushes  in  different 
places  can  you  think  of  at  one  time?  Think  of  as  many  as 
you  can.  Now  imagine  that  winter  has  come  and  that  snow 
has  fallen  far  and  wide  over  the  country.  How  does  it  look  ? 
How  does  it  feel  ?  Where  is  it  besides  on  the  ground  ?  How 
far  in  all  directions  can  you  think  of  the  snow  as  lying  ?  How 
does  the  air  feel  ?  If  the  roots  of  the  roses  and  other  plants 
were  exposed  to  the  sharp  air,  what  would  happen  to  them? 
Are  they  cold  under  the  snow-covered  ground?  What  does 
the  snow  do  for  them  ? 

Third  stanza  Did  you  ever  watch  the  little  leaves  coming 
out  on  the  trees  in  spring-time?  What  can  you  tell  about  it? 
Can  you  draw  a  picture  of  the  clover  leaf?  Can  you  paint 
it?  How  large  a  field  of  clover  can  you  think  of?  Are  the 
leaves  still  or  in  motion?  How  large  a  bird  is  the  quafl? 
Can  you  draw  his  picture  ?  What  is  the  color  of  his  back  ? 
Of  his  breast?  What  kind  of  call  has  he?  Where  does  he 
build  his  nest?  What  kind  of  flier  is  he?  What  are  eaves? 
Tell  all  that  you  can  about  the  swallow,  particularly  his  size, 
color,  and  shape.  [In  the  International  Encyclop)edia,  the 
American  quail  is  identified  with  the  Bob- White.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length.  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  reddish 
brown,  variegated  with  black,  buff,  and  gray;  the  forehead 
and  a  band  on  the  breast  are  black;  the  throat,  the  cheeks, 
and  most  of  the  under  parts  are  white.  It  builds  its  nest  on 
the  ground.  The  swallow  that  builds  its  nest  under  the  eaves 
is  the  cliff  or  eaves  swallow.  The  nest  is  a  "curious  flask- 
shaped  structure  of  pellets  of  mud."  This  bird  s  of  a 
"lustrous  steel-blue  color  above,  with  a  brownish  white 
crescent  on  the  forehead;  the  under  parts  are  grayish,  with  a 
blue  patch  on  the  breast;  the  throat  and  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  rust  color."  It  has  a  comparatively  short,  square  t^L 
The  swallow  family  are  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  flight. 
Their  call  is  a  peep. 

Fourth  stanza  Describe  the  robin.  What  color  will  his 
new  vest  be?  Name  some  blossoms  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side in  spring-time  and  describe  each.  Which  of  them 
do  you  like  best?  Does  dew  form  in  winter?  Are  flowers 
more  beautiful  with  the  sunlight  and  the  dew  upon  them  ?  j  ^ 

Fifth  stanza    Have  you  seen  a  brook  in  summer  timer 
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Was  the  water  standing  still  or  in  motion?  Did  it  make  any 
sound?  What  caused  the  sound?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
winter  brook  or  one  in  late  November?  Are  they  always 
dry  and  dumb?    When  they  are,  what  makes  them  so? 

Sixth  stanza  Is  it  true  that  we  must  have  some  weather 
that  is  rough  and  cold?  Can  you  tell  why  we  need  it?  Is 
such  weather  always  unpleasant,  or  do  you  like  a  wild,  stormy 
day?  Do  you  think  the  poet  liked  the  dull,  *cold  weather  of 
November?  Can  you  recall  any  time  when  you  have  had 
everything  for  which  you  wished  —  any  day  that  was  perfectly 
happy?  Do  you  believe  that  the  good  things  people  want 
ever  come  to  them  all  together? 

Seventh  stanza  When  you  do  have  a  day  that  is  very 
happy,  will  it  last?  Think  of  some  great  pleasure  you  have 
enjoyed  and  then  try  to  remember  whether  it  was  spoiled  in 
any  way  or  whether  it  ended  sooner  than  you  wished.  There 
was  once  a  little  country  girl  whose  life  was  very  simple. 
One  summer  day  she  was  taken,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  picnic. 
That  was  a  wonderful  event,  and  she  was  very,  very  happy. 
Alas!  before  the  day  was  over,  she  was  sick,  too  sick  to  care 
for  anything  but  just  to  go  home  and  have  her  mother  take 
care  of  her.  But  the  sickness  would  pass  away,  and  there 
would  be  other  picnics  and  still  better  pleasures  of  different 
kinds.  How  ought  we  to  feel  when  things  seem  to  go  all 
wrong  ?    How  will  it  help  us  to 

"Think  how  the  roots  of  the  roses 
Are  kept  alive  in  the  snow'^? 

Write  a  short  composition  about  a  day  in  November. 
You  might  put  it  into  the  form  of  a  story  in  which  you  tell 
what  happened  to  some  little  girl  or  boy  upon  a  November 
day. 

Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  omit  the  last  two  stanzas  of 
this  poem.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  make  their 
meaning  reasonably  dear.  Sometimes,  words  that  are  at 
first  but  imperfectly  imderstood  linger  in  the  child's  memory 
imtil  they  become  at  last  clothed  with  significance.  Even 
the  first  five  stanzas  are  not  childish  in  spirit,  but  they  have  a 
simplicity,  a  vividness  of  imagery,  and  a  quiet  beauty  which 
make  them  a  valuable  study  for  primary  pupils. 


November  Hints 

Annie  C.  Latham 

IF  we  can  possibly  say  there  is  one  month  more  full  of 
life,  interest,  and  happiness  to  our  first  grade  babies,  I 
believe  that  month  to  be  November.  It  seems  to  be 
full  and  bubbling  over  with  good  things. 

As  the  story  of  "Hiawatha"  is  to  occupy  a  good  part  of 
the  month,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  good  stepping  stone  to 
the  Pilgrim  story,  and  that  "First  Thanksgiving,"  I  always 
try  to  create  my  first  interest  and  correlate  all  my  work  along 
that  line. 

The  school-room  decorations  are  wonderful  aids,  as  environ- 
ment means  so  much.  My  denim  border  is  covered  with 
pictures  of  Indians,  which  are  neatly  pinned  and  spaced,  as 
neatness  is  our  first  law.  The  blackboard  drawings  tell  of 
Indian  life  in  some  form.  An  Indian  doll,  canoe,  cradle, 
tepee,  and  other  such  objects  arranged  tastefully  about  the 
room  help  the  children  in  forming  mental  pictures  and  serve 
a  special  purpose  when  clean  hands  are  sdlowed  to  handle. 
These  articles  are  inexpensive  and  well  worth  the  trouble  of 
obtaining. 

During  the  summer,  I  gather  a  large  quantity  of  birch 
bark  which  I  carefully  hoard  away  for  constructive  work  at 
this  time. 

The  children  make  wigwams  and  canoes  by  means  of  pat- 
terns, and  thus  our  gayly  decked  Indian  village  takes  shape  from 
a  dingy  sand-table.  Three  sticks  and  a  toy  stew-kettle  make 
a  splendid  camp-fire.  Branches  of  pine  trees  well  stuck  in 
the  sand  add  to  the  effect  of  the  village.  We  also  cut  and 
color  Indian  cradles  and  hang  some  from  the  branches.  A 
piece  of  looking-glass  forms  "The  Big-Sea  Water."  We  also 
make  little  booklets  showing  pictures  of  canoes,  wigwams, 
etc.  These  are  tied  with  ribbon  and  taken  home  with  other 
work  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


During  this  time  our  morning  talks  are  about  the  Indians^ 
their  habits,  etc.,  but  the  choicest  part  of  the  day  is  our  story 
hour  when  we  read  and  commit  short  snatches  from  "Hia- 
watha." There  are  no  poems  taught  in  the  first  primary  that 
have  more  intense  interest  for  the  children  then  these  bits  of 
Hiawatha.    For  reading  we  use  the  Hiawatha  Primers.  * 

All  this  work  naturally  and  easily  leads  up  to  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  story  of  Thanksgiving,  which  is  really  the  summing 
up  of  all  the  morning  talks  and  poems  we  have  used  in  our 
Fall  work,  if  we  have  carefully  tried  to  follow  the  natural 
working  out  of  nature. 

As  I  continue  the  Pilgrim  work  I  add  pictures  and  all  other 
material  just  as  I  do  for  my  Indian  work.  I  also  have  a  tiny 
log  cabin,  which  in  imagination  we  furnish  with  Pilgrim  fur- 
niture, a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  spicy  language  story. 

During  this  time  for  peg  work  we  make  Indian  villages,  etc.^ 
being  extremely  careful  of  our  desk  margins;  this  picture 
design  if  carefully  followed,  is  the  best  type  for  teaching 
correct  margins. 

Our  paper  cutting  for  the  month  consists  of  cutting,  color- 
ing, and  arranging  a  picture  showing  the  family  arriving  at 
grandma's  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  This  gives  good  oppor- 
tunity for  story  work. 

By  this  time,  we  have  brought  the  children  into  the  spirit 
of  the  real  true  Thanksgiving  Story,  which  should  bring  out 
the  giving  as  well  as  the  getting  side  of  the  child's  nature. 

It  is  a  custom  in  our  schools  for  the  children  to  provide 
Thanksgiving  dinners  for  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
none.  The  children  are  very  eager  to  do  this,  but  I  found 
for  several  years  that  this  response  usually  took  the  form  of 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  very  little  of  anything  else. 
Not  a  very  tasty  Thanksgiving  dinner.  A  hint  from  a  high 
grade  teacher  gave  me  a  key  to  fit  my  problem.  The  i  bought 
came  to  me,  why  not  have  a  pictured  dinner?  I  at  once 
began  to  collect  pictures  of  vegetables  from  catalogues,  tin 
cans  and  from  every  source  possible;  also  pictures  of  pigs 
which  we  named  roast  pork.  Also  pictures  of  crackers,  nuts, 
fruits,  in  fact,  everything  p)ertaining  to  a  good  wholesome 
dinner.  It  was  surprising  to  find  how  fast  my  collection  grew, 
especially  as  I  invited  my  friends  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  At 
the  right  time  each  child  was  provided  with  a  set  of  pictures 
which  he  was  allowed  to  paste  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
as  neatiy  and  prettily  as  possible.  We  talked  freely  as  we 
worked.  The  results  were  splendid,  and  a  much  more  varied 
menu  resulted.  I  have  tried  this  plan  now  for  several  years, 
and  I  find  we  are  as  well  able  to  provide  a  tempting  dinner 
for  the  tmfortunate  of  our  city,  as  the  upper  grade  children. 

Thus  our  month  is  happily  and  successfully  ended.  Ther 
has  been  no  waste  time,  no  dull  moments. 


"Mr.  Diliy-Dally" 
Susie  M.  Best 

Mr.  Dilly-Dally 

Has  a  slipshod  way 
Of  saving  for  to-morrow 

The  duties  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Dilly-Dally 

Is  never  ready  quite. 
He  says,  "  Just  wait  a  minute," 

From  morning  imtil  night. 

Mr.    Dilly-Dally 

Starts  to  run  a  race. 
But  on  the  road  he  loiters. 

And  some  one  gets  the  place. 

Mr.  Dilly-Dally 

Dawdles  precious  time, 
And  doesn't  dream  such  trifling 

Is  little  less  than  crime. 

Mr.  Dilly-Dally 
Fails  and  comes  to  naught  ^  t 

Because,  you  see,  he  never^^^OOQ^^ 

Learns  to  fix  his  thought.  O 
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Mother's  Day 

** Mother's  Day"  lor  the  glorification  of  motherhood  has 
come  to  be  a  day  generally  observed  by  church  and  school, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  the  exercises  for  "Mother's  Day," 
even  the  smallest  pupil  may  gain  much  of  value. 

The  little  child  is  naturaUy  selfish,  and  takes  everything  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  has  no  conception  of  what  others, 
especially  his  mother,  have  done  for  him. 

The  teacher  can  direct  his  mind  in  the  right  channel,  and 
let  the  little  one  think  it  out  for  himself. 

"What  does  mother  do  for  us?"  "How  can  we  help 
mother?" 

Teach  and  explain  the  commandment,  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  has  given  thee." 

For  the  older  children,  several  poems  have  been  suggested, 
one  to  be  chosen  and  committed  to  memory  by  each  pupil. 
These  poems  are;  "Which  Loved  Best,"  "Nobody  Knows 
but  Mother,"  and  "Somebody's  Mother." 

Selections  suggested  to  be  read  and  studied  by  the  older 
-children  are:  "An  Order  for  a  Picture,"  by  Cary.  Cowper's 
^*On  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Picture,"  and  the  "Boyhood 
of  Gavin  Dishart,"  by  J,  M.  Barrie. 

Songs  suggested  are:  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  "The  Suwanee 
River,"  and  "Mother  o'  Mine." 

The  influence  of  the  mothers  upon  their  children  may  be 
brought  out  in  relating  stories  of  the  mothers  of  famous 
men  —  the  mothers  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Queen  Victoria,  the  mother  of  King  Edward,  and 
any  others  that  may  come  to  mind. 


sat 

fan 

Jack 

fed 

pen 

pat 

pan 

rack 

Ned 

then 

mat 

tan 

sack 

bed 

when 

One  child  can  go  to  the  board  and  tell  all  the  words  in  one 
family.  Then  I  write  sentences  using  some  of  those  words 
as: 

1  The  cat  ran  at  a  rat. 

2  Jack  has  a  hen. 

3  The  hen  is  black. 

4  Ned  fed  the  hen. 

5  The  man  has  a  fan. 

The  alphabet  is  taught  by  using  cards  with  separate  letters 
printed  on  each  card,  and  by  using  a  large  green  curtain  or 
shade  on  which  is  written  the  alphabet  in  small  and  capital 
letters  in  white  chalk. 

We  play  a  card  game  with  the  alphabet  cards.  If  any  one 
can  tell  the  letter  on  the  card  held  up  by  the  teacher,  they 
can  have  the  card.  They  then  try  to  find  the  same  letter 
on  the  shade.    The  one  getting  the  most  cards  wins. 

The  families  are  also  printed  on  square  cards,  as: 


at 

or 

an 

First  Grade  Phonics  Lesson 

During  the  first  few  lessons  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  c,  k. 


.,  s,  t,  m,  f,  g,  m,  n,  p,  1,  b,  h,  are  taught. 
Then  a  house  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard  like  this 


with 


These  are  hung  upon  a  strong  string  with  hooks  or  little 
hangers,  with  the  alphabet  carck. 

The  children  make  up  words.    They  might,  for  instibce, 
find  the  letter 


and  hold  it  up  with 


a  fiumy  set  of  steps  for  the  letters. 


making  can.  This  is  written  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher.  This  is  memory 
work,  the  words  having  been  made  in  previ- 
ous lessons. 

Mrs.  Satterlee 


I  place  the  letters  on  the  steps  and  the  child  who  can  tell 
the  sounds  of  all  letters  can  have  his  picture  drawn  in  one  of 
the  windows. 

The  children  love  this  game. 

Then  I  teach  a  few  simple  families  as  : 


at 

an' 

ack 

ed 

en 

<:at 

can 

black 

red 

hen 

rat 

ran 

tack 

Fred 

ten 

fat 

man 

back 

sled 

men 

Don't  do  these  Things 

When  the  small  boy  raises  his  hand 
and  questions  you,  innocently,  about  things 
which  have  become,  through  long  use,  a 
part  of  your  inner  consciousness,  donU  get 
exasperated,  and  give  him  a  look  of  una- 
dulterated contempt.  Answer  him  as  if  you  had  just 
learned  it  yourself  and  it  was  the  most  interesting  thing 
in  the  world. 

When  you  are  explaining  a  long,  hard  problem,  dan^t  start 
on  top  and  glare  fiercely  at  him  because  he  doesn't  imder- 
stand  it,  when  he  doesn't  even  comprehend  the  terms  that 
you  use.  Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see  that  he  under- 
stands everything  step  by  step.    -  /    ^  r^r^i^lr-% 
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Cheery  Mr.  J atk-O '-Lantern 

"  For, the  Jack  O'Lantem  the  following  material  will  be 
needed: 

A  piece  of  thin  black  mounting  paper  5  J*  x  si''  (or  drawing 
paper  that  has  been  brushed  with  ink),  a  small  strip  of  red 
tissue  paper^  small  square  of  orange  tissue  paper. 

Trace  and  cut  a  pumpkin  marking  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
Color  pumpkin  orange,  stem  green.  Prick  the  eyes,  then  cut 
them  out.  Do  likewise  with  nose  and  mouth.  Place  strip  of 
red  tissue  behind  eyes  and  paste.  Paste  small  yellow  square 
over  nose  and  mouth.  Paste  large  square  of  orange  tissue 
over  all. 

When  hung  in  the  window  the  sunlight  gives  the  same  effect 
that  a  candle  light  gives  to  a  real  Jack-o'-lantern. 


Emma  A.  Myers 


Suggestions  fcr  Booklets 

So  many  attractive  booklets  can'be  made  by  the  children  — 
booklets  made  to  contain  the  spelling,  language  and  number 
work.  These  booklets  may  be  made  during  the  manual 
training  or  occupation  period,  the  leaves  cut  out  and  the 
lessons  written  on  them  at  any  time  the  teacher  so  desires. 

A  uniform  pattern  is  necessary,  however,  but  the  children 
may  use  their  individual  taste  in  decorating  their  covers. 

A  clock  booklet  is  made  by  taking  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
6  X  9^^.  For  the  pattern  of  the  clock,  fold  the  sheet  length- 
wise to  get  the  centre  crease.  Open,  fold  over  upper  right 
and  upper  left  hand  corners  .to  center  crease,  making  a  point. 
Cut  off  the  triangles  folded  under  and  use  as  a  pattern  for  the 
covers  and  leaves  of  the  booklet. 

The  following  language  lesson  (suggested)  may  be  written 
therein: 

This  is  a  clock. 

Clocks  tell  us  the  lime. 

A  clock  has  hands  and  a  face. 

The  face  of  the  clock  is  called  the  dial. 

People  used  to  tell  time  by  a  sun-dial. 

The  shadow  that  the  sun  made  upon  the  dial  told  them  the 
time. 

Now  we  tell  lime  by  clocks  and  watches. 

The.  Story  of  an  Owl 

Fold  a  6  X  g'^  sheet  of  drawing  paper  on  its  short  diameter. 
Open  and  color  the  outside  a  light  brown.  Draw  a  dark 
rcii  strip  on  each  side  of  the  crease  about  i"  wide.  Color  the 
•Moers  dark  red.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  cover  print 
capofully  (from  the  board),  "The  OwPs  Story." 

On  the  middle  of  the  left  inside  cover  let  the  children  draw 


iahd.  color  thcJ  picture  of  an  owl,  freehand,  6r  from  a  pattern. 
Beneath  the  picture  and  inside  the  back  cover  write: 

J. am  an  owl. 

I  live  In -a  tree. 

I  have  big  eyes  but  I  cannot  see  in  the  day. 

I  sleep  then. 

At  night  I  wake  up  and  ^y  about.  • 

I  have  strong  claws  and  a  strong  beak, 

I  eat  mice. 

A  map  booklet  may  be  made  as  follows: 

From  a  piece  of  white  drawing  paper  cut  an  8*'  circle. 
Make  circular  leaves  to  correspond.  Color  the  covers  a  light 
blue.  Draw  freehand  (or  from  a  pattern)  a  map  of  North 
and  South  America.  (This  map  is  drawn  on  the  front  cover.) 
Color  the  map  a  dark  red.  Tie  the  covers  and  leaves  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon.  In  the  booklet  w  rite  a  simple 
geography  lesson. 

The  earth  is  round.  There  are  two  hemispheres:  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western.  North  and  South  America  are 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere..  They  are  continents. 

Have  the  children  cut  and  color  booklets  in  the  shape  of  a 
Color  the  covers  brown.    In  the  booklet  write  "The 
Story  of  a  Seed." 

I  am  a  hard  brown  seed.  When  I  am  planted  in  the 
ground  I  will  throw  off  my  brown  coat.  I  will  send  down 
nttle  roots.  I  will  send  up  a  tiny  green  stem.  Leaves  will 
grow  on  the  stem.  My  root  will  drink  the  moisture  from  the 
earth.  The  sun  will  warm  me.  I  will  grow  to  be  a  strong,, 
hardy  plant. 

M.  M.  Grant 

Cupboards  for  Seat  Work 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fruit  cupboards  made  by^ 
folding  an  oblong  of  paper  in  two,  and  then  opening,  folding 
the  ends  back  to  the  center  and  creasing. 

But  have  you  tried  drawing  and  coloring  berries,  peaches, 
and  other  fruits  on  the  jars  and  covering  them  with  oiled 
paper?  Colored  pictures  of  fruit  cut  from  catalogues  may^ 
be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  and  the  oiled  paper,  cut  to  fit  the 
jars,  neatly  pasted  over.  The  screw  covers  cut  from  dull 
tinfoil  and  pasted  on  make  the  fruit  cupboard  complete  and 
elaborate.  The  oiled  paper*  cut  to  fit  the  jelly  glasses  and 
pasted  on  tones  down  the  colors,  also. 

Using  the  idea  of  cupboards  ^e  have  also  made  clothes, 
china,  and  kitchen  closets.  For  the  clothes  closets  we  drew 
a  line  near  the  top  for  a  shelf  and  cut  out  a  )iat,  a  muff, 
traveling  bag,  or  like  articles,  and  pasted  thepi  on.  Under- 
neath we  pasted  dresses,  skirts  and  other  garments  cut  from 
fashion  sheets. 

For  the  china  and  kitchen  closets  we  folded  our  papers, 
drew  lines  for  shelves,  and  filled  the  china  closet  with  pretty 
glass  and  china  dishes,  the  kitchen  closet  with  pans  and  bottles,, 
cut  from  advertisements. 

With  small  classes,  or  dever  children,  the  china  closets 
may  have  glass  doors.  Cut  the  doors  down  to  the  frame 
work  and  paste  oiled  paper  on  the  inside.  If  one  has  a  large 
supply  of  the  envelopes  with  oiled  paper  openings,  used  by 
some  business  houses,  these  may  be  utilized.  They  form 
very  satisfactory  doors. 

Ceridwen  Samuel 


The  Sunshine 

Maude  M.  Grant 

Did  you  ever  think  w^hen  the  sky  is  black, 

And  the  raindrops  fill  the  air, 
That  behind  the  curtain  of  gray-black  clouds, 

The  sun  is  shining  there? 

Why,  the  sun  is  always  shining,  dear^^ 

Tis  only  that  we  can*t  sec,  T/> 

For  the  clouds  are  gray,  and  they  get  in  the  way^  ^^ 

But  the  sun  is  as  bright  as  can  be. 


J 
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When  We  Speak  Pieces     III 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Note  The  four,  six,  and  eight-lined  verses  of  this  series  are 
specially  arranged  for  very  young  children.  As  it  is  easier  for  begin- 
ners to  speak,  if  not  alone,  many  of  the  "pieces"  are  planned  for  two 
or  more  to  give.  And  because,  often,  it  seems  best  to  include  a  number 
of  little  folks  in  one  exercise,  some  simple  rhymed  plays  are  given. 
These  are  easier  to  learn  and  remember  than  prose  because  of  the 
rhythm  and  rhyme.  Usually  they  are  so  arranged  that  each  child  has 
but  one  or  two  lines  to  say.) 

The  Twilight  Month 

November,  you're  the  twilight  month 

When  night  comes  unawares  — 
In  your  soft  hush,  the  little  flowers 

Kneel  down  to  say  their  prayers. 

The  Time  for  Thanksgiving 

God  chose  the  gray  month  of  the  year 
When  cold  and  frost  and  storm  begin, 

When  earth  is  dark  and  skies  are  drear 
To  put  Thanksgiving  in! 

The  Glad  Things 
I  counted  all  the  glad  things 

The  year  had  brought  to  me, 
I  meant  to  count  the  sad  things,  too. 

And  bad  things  —  don't  you  see? 
But  the  glad  things  take  all  the  figures  I  know  — 
I  shall  have  to  let  the  sad  bad  things  go! 

Smile  Time 
I  saw  a  dozen  little  smiles 
Chase  off  a  scowl  from  Marjorie's  brow  — 
"Just  run  away,"  I  heard  them  say, 
"No  place  for  you  Thanksgiving  Day  — 
I t*s  our  time  now/*' 

A  Welcome  Guest 

(May  be  given,  if  preferable,  bv  a  number  of  children  in  concert^ 
Hold  wish-bones  out  of  sight,  until  fourth  line  of  second  stanza,  when 
they  are  held  high.) 

I  am  coming  to  your  feast, 

That  you  may  depend  on  — 
Long  slim  arms  and  funny  head  — 

Not  a  leg  .to  stand  on! 
Serve  you  turkey,  chicken,  duck  — 

ril  be  there  and  bring  "Good  Luck!" 

Bosom-friend  of  ev'ry  fowl. 

Such  a  little  witch-bone  — 
You  have  guessed  your  guest,  of  course  ? 

Mistress  Thankful  Wishbone! 
Serve  you  turkey,  chicken,  duck  — 
ril  be  there  —  and  bring  "Good  Luckf" 


And  ev*ry  guest  will  eat  and  eat. 

As  much  as  he  is  able. 
Ice  cream,  of  course,  they  can't  forget  — 
Really  I  do  feel  quite  upset  — 
When  my  turn  comes,  you  will  agree, 
No  one  will  care  a  fig  for  me!" 

A  Thanksgiving  Wish 

(For  a  little  girl,  setting  her  table) 

Tm  setting,  now,  my  table  — 
,  It's  pretty  as  can  be  — 

I  wish  that  Baby  Peregrine 
Could  come  to  eat  with  me. 

Remember  would  be  welcome. 

Or  pretty  prim  Desire^ 
And  Lave  and  WresUirtg  could  pop  com 

Before  my  little  fire. 

I  have  some  nuts  and  apples. 
And  jam-tarts,  one,  two,  three  — 

I  want  a  real  live  Pilgrim  child 
To  come  and  eat  with  me. 

First  Cousins 

One  pumpkin-pie  is  missing  from  off  the  pantry-shelf, 

I  wouldn't  tell  the  secret  —  but  —  I  —  saw  —  her  —  go  — 

myself 
Out  with  the  Jack-o'lantem,  when  the  moon  was  getting  low, 
There's  a  family  party  somewhere  —  they're  first  cousins, 

don't  you  know? 

All  Greek 

(For  four  little  folks,  with  ear  of  com»  artificial   poppy,  basket  of 
fruit,  and  little  toy  pig. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

AU 


An 


Pie 


Upset 

Upon  the  shelf,  with  turkey  brown. 
The  Pumpkin-pie  stood  upside-down, 
I  heard  her  whisper,  with  a  frown  — 
''Before  me  come  soup,  fish,  and  meat, 
And  ev'ry  vegetable, 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 
AU 


Here  is  an  ear  of  golden  com 

Here  is  a  poppy  bright  and  big; 
Here  is  a  basket  heap'd  with  fruit; 

Here  is  a  merry  little  pig. 

These  are  the  offerings,  'tis  said. 

The  little  Greeks  brought  their  Demeter  — 
You  know  it  is  all  Greek  to  us— 

We  think  our  own  Thanksgiving's  sweeter! 

Too  Bad 

(Recitation  for  one  boy,  or  four,  as  desired.) 

Maybe,  it's  better  to  be  a  boy 
Of  the  twentieth  century,  brimful  of  joy, 
i 

That  far-off  time  of  1620 
Had  hard  things  to  bear  and  do  —  a  plenty. 


But  it  seems  to  me  in  one  way,  at  least. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  outdid  our  feast ^i;^ 


We've  only  one  dinner  —  it  seems  quite  wrong 
Their  Thanksgiving  Feast  was  three  days  longi 


?g^^ 
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Thinking  Caps 

(For  three  little  girls,  one  showing  hats  and  caps,  the  others  talking) 

Please,  Madam  Milliner,  we  see 

YouVe  caps  with  quills  and  caps  with  straps, 

But  show  us  quickly  as  you  can 
The  latest  thing  in  thinking-caps. 

'Cause  teacher  said  —  discouraged  quite  — 

No  use  to  study  books  and  maps  — 
She'd  be  so  thankful  if  we'd  get 

And  wear  awhile  our  thinking  caps! 

Unless  we  do,  she  won't  be  glad 

Thanksgiving  D^y  a  bit,  perhaps  — 
Please  show  us,  quickly  as  you  can, 

The  latest  thing  in  thinking  caps! 

Indian  Summer 

(For  two  boys  in  Indian  suits) 
First 

Here  are  two  Jittle  Indtans  —  war-paint  and  all  — 
(One  after  the  other) 
Chief  Red  Leaf  and  Chief  Silver  Wing  — 
We  have  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Junes,  far  away. 
Your  Indian  Summer  to  bring. 
Second 

The  great  sun  is  smoking  a  peace-pipe,  perhaps  — 

The  smoke  is  so  thick  in  the  east. 
The  harvests  are  gathered  — 
Baih 

Please  ask  us  to  stay, 
And  help  with  your  Thanksgiving  Feast! 

The  Popcorn  Man 

(For  selected  child  and  whole  school,  in  chorus) 
Child 

There  is  a  little  popcorn  man  lives  somewhere  in  our  grate. 
Till  someone  sets  the  fire  alight  he  always  has  to  wait  — 
But  when  the  fire  begins  to  bum,  then  he  begins  to  pop  — 
AU 

With  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  a  bushel  of  com 

pops  he, 
With  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  2^  pip,  pip, 

poppity! 

Child 

But  when  the  fire  is  dying  down  —  its  light  upon  the  wall  — 
The  pip,  pip,  pop  of  the  popcom  man  you  scarcely  hear  at  all. 
Throw  on  a  piece  of  pine  wood  —  and  back  he'll  come  to 

pop  — 
Att 
With  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  a  bushel  of  com  — 

you'll  see  — 
With  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  a  pip,  pip,  pop,  and  a  pip,  pop, 

poppity! 

Song  Hunting 

(Exercise  for  four  children  with  fruit,  com,  or  vegetables.) 


AUr 


We've  bc#»  oftt  song-buntkig  —  the  i«ather  w«b  drear  — 
"But  there's  always  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear!" 

First 

I  looked  in  the  meadow  —  there  wasn't  a  bird, 
A  bee  or  a  flower,  yet  a  song  I  heard. 

Stc<md 

I  k)oked  in  the  woodland  —  I  hunted    long. 
The  brook  was  still  —  yet  I  heard  a  song. 

Third 

I  looked  in  the  garden  —  frozen  ground, 
Not  a  sunbeam  out  —  yet  a  song  I  found. 


AU 

Whatever  the  weather  or  time  of  year, 
*  *  There's  always  a^song  somewhere,  my  dear!" 
So  come,  all  ye  thankful  people,  come. 
The  song  of  November  is  Harvest  Home! 

(Lead  in  singing  "Come,  Ye  Thankful  People,  Come,"  or  any  Harvest 

Hymn.) 


What  We're  Thankful  For 

Eleanor  Cameron 

(An  Exercise  for  twelve  boys,  selected  from  the  smallest.) 

First  Boy  (looking  at  the  others,  who  are  sitting  around  in  easy 
positions  on  a  rug  and  kir^dergarten  chairs) 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  here  once  more, 
Now,  boys,  what  are  you  thankful  for? 


Second  Boy 


Third  Boy 


Fourth  Boy 


Fifth  hoy 
Sixth  boy 
Seventh  boy 
Eighth  bey 
Ninth  boy 
Tenth  boy 

Eleventh  boy 

Twelfth  boy 


Apples  reund  and  ripe  and  sweet, 
Ready  just  to  roast  anrf  eat. 
Safely  picked  and  stored  away 
For  each  coming  winter  day. 
Skins  all  red  and  golden  glow, 
Puip  as  white  as  drifted  snow. 
I  love  apples,  so  you  see 
No  boy  could  more  thankful  be. 


Pumpkins  all  a  shining  gold, 
Big  as  any  boy  could  hold. 
Fragrant,  tempting,  every  one 
Ripened  by  the  summer  sim. 
Here's  a  Hallowe'en  surprise. 
With  two  staring  yellow  eyes. 
And  a  fine  Thanksgiving  treat, 
Luscious  pumpkin  pies  to  eat. . 


Rich  full  ears  of  golden  com 
Of  the  rain  and  sunshine  bom. 
AU  the  sunny  autunm  through, 
On  their  tall  stalks,  swayed  and  grew. 
Now  the  ears  are  gathered  in, 
Saiely  stored  in  roomy  bin. 
Food  for  winter,  spring  and  fall; 
And  I'm  thankful  for  it  all. 


Onions  with  their  silvery  shine. 
Ripe  tomatoes  oS  the  vine. 
Cabbage  white  and  firm  and  sweety 
Large  potatoes  good  to  eat. 
Parsnips  yellow  as  the  sun. 
Beets,  delicious  every  one. 


Turnips,  firm  and  hard  to  beat. 
Help  our  fiae  Thanksgiving  treat. 

Wagons  heaped  with  precious  grain, 
Ripened  on  the  field  and  plain, 
Where  it  grew  each  passing  hour 
For  the  coming  winter's  flour. 


AU 


These,  we  name,  and  many  more,,-^  ^ 

Blessings  from  the  earth's  rich  store,r\r^Q|p 
More  than  we  could  think  or  say  ^->'v>^^LV^ 
Fill  our  hearts  with  thanks  to-day. 
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The  First  Thanksgiving 

N.  B.  H. 
Characters 

{Men  —  Dressed  like  PHgrims,  with  steeple  hats,  etc, 
Bennie 
Arihur 
Harry 

(Women  —  Dressed  like  Pilgrim  women ^  and  holding  dolls.) 
Rose 
Ida 
Alice 
Loreitji 
Dora 

Scene  I 
(Pilgrim   men  and  women  talking,  women  seated.) 

Bennie  We  have  been  in  this  good  country  a  whole  year 
now;  our  vegetables  have  grown  well  and  our  harvest  is 
plentiful.  God  has  been  kind  to  us  in  many  ways.  Let  us 
have  a  holiday  of  Thanksgiving,  to  give  thanks  to  God  for 
His  goodness. 

Arthur  That  is  a  good  plan.  Let  us  have  a  holiday  of 
Thanksgiving. 

Rose  How  shall  we  keep  this  holiday,  and  how  long  shall 
it  last? 

Bennie  It  shall  last  three  days.  Every  morning  we  will 
go  to  church  and  pray.  The  rest  of  each  day  shall  be  spent 
in  games,  sports  and  good  times.  On  the  third  day  we  will 
have  a  great  feast. 

Ida  Yes,  that  will  be  good;  and  we  women  will  cook 
some  of  every  kind  of  vegetable. 

Harry  And  we  men  will  go  hunting  in  the  woods  for  deer 
and  wild  turkeys.  This  will  give  us  meat  for  the  feast.  We 
will  catch  some  fish  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  too. 

Alice  We  must  invite  our  gbod  fHends,  the^  Indians,  to  eat 
dinner  with  us.  They  have  been  so  kind,  and  have  helped 
us  so  much;  we  must  invite  thein,  surely. 

Loretta  Yes,  we  must  invite  the  Indians  to  our  Thanks- 
giving feast. 

(All  sing  Thanksgiving  Hymn.) 


Thanksgiving  Hymn 


N.  B.  H. 


N.  B.  H. 


^^^^^^^m 


God  has  been  kind     to  us      all     thro*     the  year. 


^^^^m. 


lit 


Let       us  give  thanks  to  Him,  Fa-ther    so    dear; 


r= 


f — •- 


EE^^ 


Thanks  for    the  grow  •  ing  fieIds,hoine,church  and  farm. 


i 
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w 


'4 
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^- 


EEES 


B^ 
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Thanks  for    the    care  that  has  kept  us  from    harm. 
AU  rights  reserved. 

Arthur  I  will  go  and  ask  the  Indians  now  When  shall 
the  holiday  begin? 

Bennie  Let  it  begin  next  Tuesday,  and  last  till  Thursday; 
on  this  day  we  will  have  the  big  feast.  (Exit  Arihur) 

Dora  It  will  be  a  fine  thing,  and  a  fitting  way  to  give 
thanks  to  our  God. 

Rose  The  children  must  have  such  a  good  time  that  they 
will  never  forget  our  First  Thanksgiving. 

Harry  We  must  ask  all  the  Pilgrims  in  Plymouth  to  help 
us. 

{Reenter  Arthur.) 

Arthur  I  met  Samoset  as  I  was  going  through  the  woods; 
I  told  him  about  our  Thanksgiving  plans  and  asked  him  and 
kis  fritnds  to  come  to  the  feast. 

AH    What  did  he  say  ?    What  did  he  say  ? 

Arthur    He  said,  **  English  good  to  Indians;  we  come; 


we  help,  too."    But  I  do  not  know  what  he  meant,  nor  how 
they  are  going  to  help  us. 

Ida  I  am  glad  they  are  coming.  Well,  we  will  put  oiir 
babies  to  bed,  and  then  begin  right  away  to  get  ready  for  the 
holiday.  (Exit  men  —  women  sing  lullaby  to  baMes.) 


Pilgtim  Lullaby 


N.  B.  H. 


Sleep  now  on  moth-er*s  arm, 


ven  in  storms  and 


&t=p^ 


3^^ 


*-.=): 


trou    •  Ue       Ba  •    bies  are  safe    from      harm. 


|i 
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O 


ver      the      hill 
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and      wood     •.  land. 
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Loud  •  ly  the  wild  things  call,      But  ba-bies  are  safe  •  ly 


m 


i 


:i 


i^ 
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sleep  -  ing,   Withmoth-ers    to  guard  them    aU. 
All  rights  reserved. 

(Exit  women,  uith  sleeping  babies) 
Scene  II 
(The  Thanksgiving  table.    Enter  women  with  real  or  imag^ 
inary  dishes,  and  set  table*    Enter  men,  escorting  Indians. 
AU  take  places,  standing  about  table.) 

Bennie  This  is  the  last  day  of  our  Thanksgiving.  Now 
the  dinner  is  all  ready,  so  let  us  eat.  Then  we  wiO  play 
games  and  have  a  good  time.    But  before  we  eat,  let  us  pray. 

(Still  standing,  all  bow  heads  and  repeat.) 

"Dear  Father,  always  kind  and  good, 
Send  down  Thy  blessing  on  this  food; 
Be  with  us  on  this  happy  day. 
Watch  o*er  oiu:  Pilgrim  band  alway.    Amen." 

(AU  sit  and  begin  to  eat) 

Loretta  It  was  so  kind  of  the  Indians  to  bring  three  deer 
for  this  feast. 

First  Indian    Indian  glad  to  come;  Indian  like  English. 

Ida  I  wish  aU  the  Indians  Kked  us.  Some  of  the  Indians 
are  not  kind  to  us,  as  you  are. 

Second  Indian    We  good  Indians;  we  help  English. 

Alice  Thank  you,  Samoset;  you  have  helped  us  veiy 
much. 

Harry    Yes,  you  showed  U3  how  to  plant  oiu:  com. 

Loretta    And  you  helped  us  build  our  houses, 

Arthur  Now  our  dinner  is  finished,  let  us  go  out  and  play 
games. 

Third  Indian    Can  Indians  come,  too? 

Dora  Yes,  the  Indians  must  come,  and  we'll  play  some 
of  our  English  games. 

(AU  leave  table  and  form  a  ring) 

Ida    Let's  play  the  "  Lassie  "  game.* 

Alice    All  right,  you  go  into  the  ring. 

(After  several  minutes  of  this  game,  Loretta  says) 

Loretta  Now  let's  play  **Drop  the  handkerchief";*  who 
has  a  handkerchief? 

(Play  continues  for  a  short  time) 

First  Indian    Night  coming;  Indian  must  go  home. 

Second  Indian    Yes,  Indian  must  go  home. 

Rose  Before  you  go,  let  us  sing  our  Thanksgiving  song 
again. 

(AU  stand  in  ring,  hands  joined,  and  sing  the  hymn  again; 
then  Indians  leave,  amid  ''goodbyes'*  and  '' good-nights. '*) 

*  Substitute  any  other  games  for  those  roentiooed. 
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PLANS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

HOPE  DESIRE'S  THANKSGIVING 
THE  PILGRIMS  THE  INDIANS 

See  Book  I.,  Teachers'  Guide  Series 

WhenFirstWeGoToSchool 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  Author  of  "  In  Mythland." 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints, 
suggestions^  stories,  and  devices  for  Every  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Hint tra ted.     Cloth.     12iiio.     Price,  50  cenU 

NOVEMBER 
PLAYS  AND  EXERCISES 

1  Primarj  Grades 

(a)  Six  Little  Fruits — Guessing  Exercise. 

(b)  Thanksgiving.    School  and  eighteen  selected  pupils. 
Chifrus  Thanksgiving;  Jack-o'-Lantem;  The  Pumpkin  Pie. 

2  Intermediate  Grades 

(a)  November  Days.     For  thirty  pupils. 

(b)  Thanksgiving   Frolic.     Jack  Frost  at  Home;   Jack  Frost 
and  Elves;  Eve  of  Thanksgiving.     Songs,  Motions,  etc 

(c)  Days  of  Long  Ago.    Colonial    Entertainment.    I   First 
Washing  Day;  II  Preparing  for  the  Feast. 

54  pages     Price,  20  cents 


L 


Educational    Publishing    Company 

Boston         New  York         Ckickgo         San  Franciac* 


Christmas  Greeting  Booklets 

Just  the  Thing  to  Present  to  Your  School  Pupils 
or  Friends  at  Christmas 

Our  Souvrnirs  consist  of  la  page 
booklrto,  including  the  cover,  size 
3i  X  5  inches,  deckle  edge,  tied  with 
an  elegant  silk  tassel.  Cover  is  ex- 
actly as  shown  herewith,  engraved 
in  (p%en  on  ^ood  cardboard.  The 
inside  contains  appropriate  verses 
and  illustrations.  For  Schools  we 
print  the  names  of  School.  Dis- 
trict Number,  Township,  County, 
State,,  names  of  Teacher,  Scholax^ 
and  School  Board,  which  matter  you 
must  send  us  when  you  order. 

Remember  these  souvenin  aze 
not  the  ordinary  printed  kind,  but 
they  are  en^ved,  thus  making 
them  richer  m  appearance.  We 
also  have  souvenirs  that  are  printed 
in  colors  and  gold  that  are  very 
pfetty. 

These  souvenirs  can  be  had  with 
or  without  photo  of  teacher.  If 
photo  is  wanted  you  must  send  us  a 
photograph  of  yourself  and  we  will 
make  a  small  photo  to  appear  on 
front  of  each  souvenir.  We  can 
copy  a  large  or  small  photograph 
but  if  vou  want  the  best  results 
plexse  sent  us  the  best  photograph  you  have,  as  it  wul  be  rsturnsd  iininjiired. 
Photos  are  guaranteed  to  be  flrsC-class  and  will  not  fade. 

i^ces:  xo  or  less  without  photo  70c,  additional  ones  (tc  each.  With  photo 
xo  or  less  85c,  additional  ones  9C  each.  Elegant  transparent  envelopes  to 
match  at  5c  per  doaen.  We  pay  the  postage.  Send  a  2c.  stamp  for  samples. 
These  souvenin  are  also  made  up  without  the  names  of  teacher  or  scholars, 
but  with  the  words,  *'  The  spirit  of  the  season  prompts  me  to  extend  to  you  my 
sincere  wishes  for  a  Very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy.  Prosperous  New  Year, 

Fnxn "and  can  be  presented  or  mailed  to  your  friends. 

These  are  ac.  without  photo  and  3c  each  with  photo,  postpaid.  These  are 
usually  sold  at  4  and  5c  each.  Remittance  must  accompany  all  ocders  and  if 
goods  are  not  exactly  as  represented  you  may  return  them  and  your  money  wDl 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  If  any  errors  occur  in  your  order  due  to  our  cszeless- 
neas  we  will  reprint  it  free  of  charge.  That's  the  way  we  have  been  doiag 
bu<unes8  for  la  years. 

SEIBERT  PRINTING  CO. 

(The  Old  Reliable  SouTonir  Firm) 
Box  319  Canal  Dover,  Ohio 


T»  art  li*  wani  V**tf 

m 
To  til*  4nd  Imp  Jiit^tj— 

Tw.  M|rti   imfiAt  mi  vm 


:Ry     tl:ae     Use     o^ 

Brable^'s  designs  for  IHlumination 

Frwn  Drawings  hj  NATHANIEL  L   BERRY  and  ORA  STRANGE 

A  series  of  beautiful  quolations  with  decorations  in  outline  to  be  filled 
in  or  illuminated  with  color.  Not  only  do  they  make  the  holiday  art  ^vork 
more  effective,  but  they  help  develop  a  true  appreciation  o!  color  harmonyj 
and  impress  upon  the  pupil  a  corret  t  arrangement  of  color  and  typog- 
raphy to  assist  in  the  embellishment  and  expression  of  a  given  though L 

A    PARTIAL   UST    OF    SUBJECTS 
Thanksgiving  p«r  doEcn  SOc,     pQatage  Sc* 

•"TC»N.>ttheFea«i 50^,  "        Sc, 

ChrUtmaa   Greeting  "         **       20c*,  '*         3e* 

Merry  Chriitma>  **         "       30c.,  "         4c. 


Booftlets  for  Illustration 

New  material  that  provides  for  actual  book  illustra- 
lion  in  the  art  class,  im  luding  the  designing  of  cover  and 
embellishment  of  title  page.     Send  for  special  circular. 


Bra&lc^'e 
{Cintcft  **Buir0  E?e''  Paper 

For  drawing,  mounting,  and  construction  work. 
Twenty  artistic  colors,  put  up  in  51^56x9,  9x12,  and 
12x18.     Write  for  sample  book. 


MILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY,   Springfield,  Mass. 


Boston  New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago:  Thomas  Charles  Co. 


Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Kansas  City:  Hoover  Brothers. 
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Could  he  borrow  him  ?  Or 
a  passing  (dray)  ? 

Dick  woke  —  straight  out  of 
a  golden  (ray) 

Wink'd  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  like  a  friendly 
(fay). 

"  I  have  such  dreams/'  Dick 
heard  him  (say), 

"  If  I  get  too  full  on  Thanks- 
giving (Day)!'* 

(Would  you  like  the  ING  Family 
to  tell  you  a  Christmas  Story?) 


[    /  rf"iTi\ Tvt*  V j»* >« ' %E* 


PHONIC  STORIES 
The  AY  Family 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Some  members  of  the  AY  Family  have  a  "Joke  on  Dicky" 
which  they  want  to  tell  you. 

(The  teacher  repeats  each  line  and  writes  the  words  in  paren- 
theses on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  pronounce.) 

Dicky  was  up  at  break  of  (day) 

And  off  to  Grandma's  miles  a  (way). 

On  the  train  he  rode  for  just  half  (pay)  — 

A  (day)  and  a  night  he  meant  to  (stay). 

At  Grandma's  house  was  cousin  (May), 

Uncles  and  Aunties,  jolly  and  (gay). 

All  sorts  of  work,  all  sorts  of  (play). 

And  a  table  so  full  it  seem'd  it  would  (sway) 

With  good   things   to   eat,   and   no    one   said 

("Nay")! 
So  Dick  ate  his  fill  that  Thanksgiving   (Day). 

Toot!   Toot!   Back   home   he   flew    a^way,  — 

Said  the  big  conductor,  "No  more  half  (pay), 

YouVe  grov/n  so  big,  full  fare  to  (day)!*' 

It  seem'd  to  Dick  that  he  must  be  (gray). 

As  old  he  felt  as  Old  Dog  (Tray), 

His  heart  stood  still,  not  a  penny  (stray) 

In  any  one  of  his  pockets  (lay). 

Where  could  he  go  ?     Where  could  he    (st^v^i  ? 

Somewhere  he  heard  a  donkey  (bray)  — 


The  Pumpkin 

(A  Cut-up  Story) 

AucE  Cook  Fuller 

The  farmer  had  ploughed 
his  field  to  stir  up  the  earth 
and  make  it  loose  and  soft 
so  that  it  would  catch  and 
hold  the  rain,  and  had 
broken  up  the  dirt  with  a 
harrow.  He  was  now  ready 
to  plant  his  corn. 


The  ground  was  marked  off  and  places  made 
in  which  to  plant  the  grains  of  corn  so  that 
they  would  not  be  too  close  together.  These 
places  where  the  corn  was  dropped  were 
called  "hills'^  of  corn. 


He  and  his  boys  planted  five  grains  of  corn 
in  each  hill.  In  every  sixth  hill  they  dropped 
two  long  flat  seeds.  The  moist  earth  made  the 
seeds  swell  and  they  soon  cracked  open.  From 
the  inside  of  the  seeds  came  tiny  sprouts.  These 
grew  upward  until  they  reached  the  light. 

When  the  first  blade  of  com  peeped  from  the 
ground  like  a  pretty  green  ribbon,  another 
kind  of  leaf  came  also.  This  was  rounded  and 
rather  long.  It  was  really  two  leaves  pressed 
together  and  wearing  a  queer  little,  hard,  yellow 
cap. 

This  cap  was  the  outer  part  of  the  seed  which 
had  been  planted  with  the  corn. 

Soon  the  queer  cap  fell  off,  and  the  leaves 
spread  apart.  The  sunshine  and  rain  coaxed 
the  vine  to  grow,  and  ulgftizground  helped  JtC 

(Continued  on  page  558)  ^^-^ 
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NOTES 

ENGLAND 

''Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,"  by  the  British  Board  of 
Education,  have  just  been  published  as  a 
blue  book.  Thev  show  that  there  are  in 
England  and  Wales  29,199  schools,  provid- 
ing accommodations  for  7,082,800  children. 
Voluntary  schools  numbered  13,044,  with 
3,114,708  places,  and  there  were  8155  coun- 
cil schools,  accommodating  3,968,092  chil- 
dren. The  denominational  schools  and 
their  accommoditions  were:  Church  of 
England,  11,008  schools  and  2,468,062 
places;  Wesleyan,  242  schools  and  81,477 
places;  Roman  Catholic,  1073  schools  and 
391,864  places,  and  Jewish,  12  schools  and 
10,554  places.  Clawed  as  "undenomina- 
tional and  other  schools  were  522  schools, 
with  accommodation  for  130,177  scholars 
In  the  certified  schools  for  the  blind  there 
was  acoommodition  for  2213;  deaf,  4167; 
mentally  defective,  11,689;  physically  de- 
fective, 4418,  and  epileptic,  464. 

The  number  of  schools  in  England  were 
19,348,  of  which  12,366  were  voluntary,  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  6,638,786  chii 
dren.  In  Wales  the  number  of  schools 
was  1851  (678  being  voluntary),  with  ac- 
commodation for  513,360  children.  In 
England,  157,407  teachers  were  employed 
in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools, 
and  in  Wales  14,182.  The  average  attend- 
ance during  the  school  year  was  4,976,416 
in  England  and  387,690  in  Wales. 

In  England,  316,581  girls  attended  cook- 
ery classes,  while  174  boys  attended  simi- 
lar courses.  Other  special  classes  were 
attended  ai  follows:  Laundry  work,  118,- 
160;  housewifery,  24,920;  combined  do- 
mestic subj  ects,  6768;  dairy  work,  130; 
gardening,  1022  girls  and  32,276  boys; 
handicraft  (other  than  light  woodwork), 
223,591,  and  light  woodwork,  882. 

The  staff  of  adult  teachers  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools  was  composed  as  follows: 
Certificated,  30,101  men  and  61,351  women; 
uncertificated  (including  provisionally  cer- 
tificated, 5021  men  and  35,427  women;  sup- 
plementary, 43  men  and  13,817  women; 
provisional  assistant  teachers,  68  men  and 
392  women;  and  student  teachers,  773  men 
and  1551  women. 

The  number  of  grant-aided  secondary 
schools  in  England  was  841,  with  8825 
teachers  and  141,149  pupils.  There  were 
also  35  recognized  technical  institutions, 
the  niunber  of  teachers  being  736  and  the 
number  of  students  on  account  of  whom 
grants  were  made  2584. 


Patri*s  White  Patch.  By  Angelo 
Patri,  Principal  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Cloth,  i2mo.  216  pages, 
with  illustrations.  Price,  40  cents.  New 
York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  American 
Book  Company, 

This  stDiy  is  for  supplementary  reading  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  school.  In  its 
original  Italian  version  it  has  been  very  popu- 
lar with  children,  and  is  here  adequately 
translated  far  the  first  time  for  American 
schools.  It  tells  of  the  adventures  of  a  little 
boy  who  dreams  that  he  is  changed  into  an 
ant.  The  wonderful  sodal  organization  of 
the  ants  is  cleariy  and  interestingly  de- 
scribed; their  battles,  their  work  and  play, 
and  their  insect  neighbors  and  enemies  — 
the  bees,  the  wpsps,  the  ant-lions,  the 
caterpillirs,  and  the  in^ibs  —  are  all  graph- 
ically portnvei.  The  child  who  reads 
the  book  will  not  only  learn  what  wondei^ 
ful  :reatures  ants  ?nd  bees  are,  but  will 
never  again  be  cruel  to  even  the  most  in- 
significant forms  of  insect  life. 


Haw  to  Reduce  Dast  in  Sdioolrooms 

It  is  uow  a  wcl  1 -cut ablU lied  fact  tliat  dust  U  accountabJc  lor  the  aurraiUi]^  of 
more  ccjut4i|f3oii&  discBi^e^  umaU}^  ^hool  chil^lrcu  than  any  othcT  tiiagle  cmiDt^, 

M.o^l<^^n  Miiriicc  ainl  pract^c^l  frxperiencie  l>oth  prove  that  ta&tky  Llista  t«r!»  ate 
held  in  check  hy  »i  tuple  prrcautioiiBry  nieaftUTea.  l>o  away  with  duit  and  matiy 
danfcraii*  di^coacB  may  be  ave:rttd,    A  simple  du^t  prrventliFe  Is  at  h&tid  la 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

Ih  kecpmd  doimn  dust  in  tboufands  of  jchontt  wkb  &  succesyi  that  U  rKtremels*  ifrttj- 

Trtai   flofiri  ihnw  or  fokif  time?  i  ycif  with  !iLitid:krd  Flo*jr  r>T¥!.«injE  for  the  best 

.     liv  kei-'pintt  diiwn  the  dua  it  prct.'enti  the  tircul.ttfdnof  etmirt,  nnd  leats  h^ve  pmved 

9)  per  ccntof  ;ili  livinitorgiiuUnu  cnmiDK  ir»  contsirt  vrlih  tb«  drcfu^ng  jirr  KItltd. 

IVfldfS  b?in;(  a  dust   pftrttiilivei  Ftamlarrl    Flottr  DTeMin^  K  Ltn  effective 

tlrjor  jjiT'iiTn-advtr  and  labor  tiver.     Will  not  tvapamlt.     P^ys  for  lUst-tf  ciudv 

timers  <tv(.-r .     Not  I  n  ttndi  J  for  ^  ?  UM  hfl  I  ^  ii$i . 

In  order  thit  yeti  miy  fat  eenvlr»«d  cf  Iht  mtrltt  of  Stt^dtrd 
FliTvr  Drtitji].  wt  wFM  tp^ly   kt  ts  the  fl»rofon(  rosfn  or 
torrhsfor  (Tt  Scroll  or  othiT  public  buMdifl^  FREE  OF  ALL  COST, 
Tg  li:;«Nti«  liT   rsmovid   trom  our  igejickt^  wO  wUL 
i«ndumpJt,wlth  fuU  dJr««tian  for  tpptylng, 
SoUJ  ill  burrc^flaiid  cuu^^ot  vziryinij;  ^uev.  ScutJ  Cor  tcttliuoQials, 
rtport*  a  ad  book,  *'  Uust  atid  its  Danger^/' 

STANDARD  OIL   COMPAMY 
(in 


Of^oorporatcd  ■ 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
'FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  loye-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Malce  patriots  of  them.  It 
m'j\y^s  the  maldnff  of  better  citizens;  better  men  ajid  women;  better  fathers  and 
moLht^rs.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  th«  sptondld  bis  flsf 
wa  mend  yoH  will  not  cost  yoH  on«  cmnt  •ith«rl 
WR  ITE  U  8  '^^^^  y^^^  pupUs  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don't  enter 
wpBitincton  mFF  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  set  this 
mnd  Lictooin  rKfcfc  biff  flaff  free: 

PictuT— . .  .^HHiM  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  55  of  our 
Emblematic  Flaff  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doinff  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  allcharffes  prepaid,  one  of  our  biff  5x8 feet  BuntinR  Piaffs.  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flaff,  forindoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flaff  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  it  absoiutoly  ffroo  for  your  oohool. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  In  ffettinff  the  flaff  without  botherinff  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49"Writo  today  for  Buttons,  wo  will  send  thorn  poot|Niid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny.  

■iflP*  Ana  TMB  PICTURBS  OF  TMS  PATRIOTS  "WASHINGTON'*  ^amm 
1^^  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL r  ^^i 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  S0x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flaff.  Write  for  35  txittons.  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  wUl  send  either  Washinston's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 

Kcked  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washinffton  or  Lincoln 
ttons  or  the  Flaff  buttons.  Plooso  otato  kind  off  buttons  you  dosiro  us  1 
to  sond  you.    4^After  you  have  secured  the  flaff  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writinff  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  ■ 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  107  Msridlsn  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


FAIRBANKS' 

HOME 

GEOGRAPHY 

Cloth    236  pages    Price,  60  cents 

It  is  written  by  a  person  who  has  studied  children  and  knows  their 
mental  aptitude  and  abilities.  He  would  have  them  learn  to  observe  first, 
read  and  talk,  and,  later  on,  study.  This  is  common  sense,  and  founded  on 
psychological  and  physiological  laws  of  growth. 

Charles  F.  King,  Manager  of  National  School  of  Methods 
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{Continued  from  page  556) 

feed  it,  and  so  did  the  air.  Soon  soft  heart- 
shaped  little  green  leaves  appeared,  which  grew 
prickly  like  the  hollow  stems,  as  they  grew 
older. 

One  sunshiny  day,  when  the  vine  had  spread 
all  over  the  ground  near  the  corn  hill  and  among 
the  other  stalks  of  corn,  too,  down  among  the 
big  leaves  which  were  almost  a  foot  across, 
appeared  a  beautiful  big  yellow  blossom! 
Then  another,  and  another! 

They  shone  for  days  among  the  green  leaves, 
then  wilted  and  fell  off.  In  their  place  appeared 
round  green  balls.  They  grew  in  the  sunshine, 
and  the  rain  washed  the  big  leaves  and  gave 
water  to  the  earth  for  the  roots  of  the  vine. 

Soon  the  first  green  ball  to  appear  had  grown 
so  large  that  you  could  tell  plainly  what  it  was 
—  a  real  live  pumpkin! 

Now  the  pumpkin  began  to  ripen.  It  be- 
came a  beautiful  orange-yellow.     The  farmer 


cut  it  from  the  vines  at  the  same  time  that 
he  cut  all  of  the  others.  "What  a  beauty!" 
he  said,  as  he  rolled  it  into  the  cellar  the  verj^ 
last  of  all. 

There  it  lay  until  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving Day,  when  the  farmer's  boy  brought  it 
up  from  the  cellar  for  his  mother.  She  cut  it 
in  halves,  took  out  the  seeds  from  the  inside, 
and  put  them  to  dry,  to  be  used  for  seed  the 
next  spring. 

The  hard  outside  part  she  cut  off  and  fed  to 
the  cow.  It  was  sweet,  and  the  cow  liked  it 
very  much.  The  hard  part  next  to  the  rind 
was  then  cooked,  and  made  into  spicy  golden- 
brown  pies. 

How  good  they  were!  The  farmer  and  his 
wife  and  all  of  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children gathered  at  the  old  home  for  Thanks- 
giving Day.  And  one  of  the  nicest  things 
which  they  had  at  the  big  dinner  was  the  pies 
made  from  the  big  golden  pumpkin.  And 
every  one  praised  the  farmer,  and  said,  "That 
surely  was  a  prize  pumpkin!" 


Blackboard  Drawing  for  November 


Possibilities  in  Paper  Cutting 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 


The  history  stories  used  during  November  furnish  an 
abundance  of  material  which  can  be  used  effectively  in  cut 
pictures  and  borders.  Sufficient  practice  in  simple  landscape 
cutting  having  been  given  during  October,  the  children  will 
be  able  to  make  the  cut  picture  which  is  given  this  month 
without  difficulty. 

For  the  making  of  this  picture,  the  hektograph  is  indis- 
y)ensable.  The  trees,  Puritans,  collars,  cuffs  and  apron 
should  be  hektographed. 


Order  of  Cutting  the  Picture 

First  lesson  —  sky,  snow,  trees. 
Second  lesson  —  Puritans,  collars,  cuffs,  apron. 
Third  lesson  —  Folding  the  Puritan  cap. 
For  this  cap  use  a  square  2  J  x  2}  ^ 
(For   description    see    Pri^ 
1909.) 

(Continued  on  page  560") 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

**  XLbc  ti0bt  teacber  in  tbe  rigbt  poeftfon  meane  tbe  bigbeet  bvlcccbb  tot  botb  teacbet  anb  0cbool/' 


NOTES 

—  In  order  that  the  young  women  stu- 
dents in  the  home  economics  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  may  learn 
to  "keep  house"  in  a  scientific  manner,  the 
University  is  equipping  a  model  house  for 
the  use  of  the  department.  The  building 
is  a  modem  six-room  cottage  and  is  be^ng 
fitted  up  to  serve  as  an  example  of  how  the 
average  American  home  should  be  fur- 
nished and  managed  to  promote  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  family.  Not  only  will  the 
cottage  furnish  a  striking  example  of  what 
is  correct  in  household  decoration,  including 
the  use  of  floor  coverings  and  wall  decora- 
tions, pictures  and  their  uses,  etc.,  but  it  will 
also  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  learn  how  to  arrange  a  house  so  as  to  se- 
cure proper  lighting,  ventilation,  and  water 
supply,  to  allow  the  heating  to  be  done  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  and  to  permit  the 
household  duties  to  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  efficiency  possible.  Cin- 
dnnati  has  also  taken  another  step  forward 
in  education  by  planning  to  open  a  model 
flat  as  a  part  of  the  city*s  public  school  sys- 
tem. There  high  school  girls  will  receive 
training  in  home-making  and  housekeeping. 
The  Board  of  Education  will  fit  up  the  flat 
and  turn  it  over  to  Miss  Charlotte  Ullrich, 
supervisor  of  domestic  science.  The  girls 
are  to  dean  the  flat,  paint  the  floors  make 
curtains  and  install  the  furniture,  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  of  Education. \  "We 
will  inrtually  live  in  the  flat,"  said  Miss 
Ullrich.  

The  Vocational  Guidance  of  the 
Youth.  By  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

With  the  wider  establishment  of  vacational 
schools,  we  are  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  guiding  young  people  in  a  wise 
choice,  if  they  are  to  get  real  advantage 
out  of  such  schools  or  courses  of  study. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  youth  have 
pronoimced  aptitude  for  one  vocation  or 
profession  above  another,  and  the  task  of 
guiding  them  in  a  wise  choice  of  studies  is 
a  serious  one.  This  book  is  the  fruit  of 
wide  experience  in  such  work  and  is  full  of 
grand  council  and  suggestion. 

The  Riverside  Readers.  By  James 
H.  Van  Sickle  and  Wilhelmina  Seegmiller. 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  Houghton , 
Mifflin  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  sets  of 
reading  books  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see.  The  second  and  third  books  have 
now  been  issued  and  both  are  full  of  ma- 
terial which  should  delight  children  and 
teachers.  The  stories  are  both  new  and 
old,  but  they  are  all  charmingly  told  by 
writers  who  have  had  marked  success  in 
story  making  for  children.  They  alternate 
with  verses  that  are  equally  well  chosen. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  in  color,  are 
unusually  successful  in  picturing  the  char- 
acteristic attitudes  of  little  children  and 
for  a  Mightful  feature  of  the  readers. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    1890. 


Telephone  Connectioii 


Ml8S  E.  F.  FOSTER,  Maiuifcer. 

MlA8  T.  M.  HASTINGS,  Ass't.  Manager. 


O    13^^ooi:x    ^t'P^^t.^    ]Bofli^orm« 


The  Salary  your  qaallficatioof  daMtve  is  Increased  by  an  agency  registratioa. 


CVmnilCr  TrimimCf  mmnV  basfUled  these  positions  in  pubUc  and  prlTatfrscbools 
WlHAullwb  ItAuntnd  AHtlluT  extending  luoperactonsfrdm  tbe  AtUnllo  sea  board  to 
tbe  Pacific,  Manual  Tralniiifr.  $600,  TraTellng  Gompaulons,  $700,  Principals,  $1900,  Asslstanto,  $800,  Languages, 
$1000,  Physical  Culture,  $660,  Grammar,  $800,  Primary,  $460,  Mnslc,  iOOO.  Governesses,  $600,  Drawing,  $600. 
*    "•  "•    •  Critic.  $1900,  Superrlsors,  $1900,  Blocntlon.  $600. 


Domestic  Science,  $700. 


Kindergarten,  $500,  C  

NOAH  LbONAKD,  Ph.D.,  Manager.  4,  The  Hler,  Dept.  F,  Syracnae,  N.  T 


Ao  agency  registratioa  places  you  In  touch  with  vacancies  of  whole  sections  of  tlie  couatry. 


m^wtJkx:>\jmjB^  ooi 


KXefllPOB»>B:B7CXe    fllOHOOX^ 


TKAOHBBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  onr  DRII^Ij  OODRSB  bj  mall.    We  prepare  for  any  cer- 

Uflcate  you  want.  County,  City,  SUte  BXAMINATIONS.  OOUftSS8  In  all  si^ ' .      .  /  . 

garten,  home  study^  60.000  Students.  ^ 


I  subjects  for  cItU  service,  kinder* 


MOAH  I^BONARD,  A.M.,  Manager,  The  Hler,  Dept.  O.  STBA<?I7SB,   N.  T. 


Yon  will  never  rise  higher  than  your  aspiratioiis;  an  agency  regbtration  broadens  your  opportoaitica  to  rise* 


A  HT  A  /3.x*  HT/^  XT  '"  valnable  In  proportion  to  ita 
Ja^M  JfLUJtXdVkXJ  X  inflaenoo.  If  It  merely  hears 
of  Taeanoiea  and  tells  f  IIVV  A  fl  >*  something  bat  If  it 
JQU  about  them  JLXX^^JL  la  naked  to  reconunend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  ^3X*^l^\ll^ll^17Wr^^O 
jon  that  la  more.  Onra  XKXiO wJILJILXiJM  JJo 
THB  80HOOI«  BUI.I<BTIN  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BARDBKN,  Syracnae,  N.  T. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOII  OF  NEW  EN8LAND. 


EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Agenciea  create  a  demaad  for  teachers  by  the  constant  preseatatlon  of  their  candidates. 


THE    ALBERT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

C  J.  ALBERT.   Manager 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Twenty-sixth  year.      Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business." 
Wjsatorn  Offlcoai     Realty  Boildind,  Spokane,  Wash.     Idaho  Balldlnd,  Bolao,  Idaho 


Superintendents  depend  upon  agencies  to  fill  vacancies. 


the: 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 
AGE   N  C  Y 


13  0  2      A  U  U  I    r  O  K  I  U  M      BUI 


CHICAGO 


It  is  always  wise  to  have  "a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Cssar/'    Register  Nowl 


Do 

all  thrrr 
we  have 
We  fiU  places 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  GRADE  TEACHER? 

you   lack   opportunity  of  leirniic  where  vou  can  secure  a  better    position  in  location,  salary,  work,  «•  in 

?     Would  you  like  a  rra/^oa/ position?      Then  try  a  Specialist  in  the  business!      Literally  and  tnUhfvUy 

many   more  positions   for  your  sort  than  we   can   fin  J  teachers    for.      Send  for   "Illustrative   Lists. 


'from  the  University  to  tke  grades."     Yours  for  promotion. 


B.  F  CLARK 


CHICAGO,  STl 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


iPOKANt.    WA'oH. 


^EVTON    BLOCK 


Agencies  are  dally  helping  others;  they  will  help  you. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN   P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPBL  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  v[.p 


{Continue  on  Page  561) 
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{Continued  from  page  558) 

Fourth  Lesson  —  Mount. 

Order  of  Moitnting  the  Picture 

Sky,  snow,  trees,  Puritans,  collars,  cuffs,  apron,  cap. 
(vSee  page  562) 


Color  Scheme 

Sky  —  Tinted  paper. 

Snow,  collars,  cuffs, 
apron,  cap — White  draw- 
ing paper. 

Puritans  and  trees  — 
Black  coated  paper. 

(Since  only  onr  side  of 
the  paper  is  black,  the 
forms  when  cut  will  be 
reversed.) 

Another  picture  i  n 
which  cutting  and  folding 
are  combined  is  also  given 
this  month.  (See  page 
562) 

Order  of  Cutting  the 
Picture 

First  lesson  —  sky, 
water. 

Second  lesson  —  Fold- 
ing the  Mayflower. 

(For  description  see 
Primary  Education, 
November,  1909.) 

Third  lesson — Mount. 

Order  of  Mounting 
Sky,  water,  Mayflower. 


on 


The  work  done  during  the  month  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  make  a  very  effective  decoration.  In  one  comer  of  the 
room,  the  pictures  collected  for  the  month  can  be  hung. 
The  cut  pictures  of  the  Puritans  can  be  put  up  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  border  effect.  Thf*  pictures  of  the  Mayflower  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 


November 
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NOTES 

—  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  decided  to  withdraw  the  second 
edition  of  the  American  history  textbook 
heretofore  in  use  in  the  public  schools  and 
substitute  for  it  the  third  edition.  This  ac- 
tion followed  a  complaint  made  some  time 
ago  by  Patrick  F.  McGowan,  one  of  the 
Board  members,  that  the  edition  in  use  did 
not  give  proper  credit  to  Meagher's  Irish 
brigade  for  its  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Mayre*s  Hill,  Maryland,  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  third  edition  gives  full  credit  to  all 
concerned  in  the  battle.  The  New  York 
Preparatory  Trade  School,  Inc.,  has  been 
offered  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  its 
directors,  and  been  accepted  by  the  Board 
on  condition  of  the  Board  of  Estimate's 
approving  certain  necessary  expenditures. 
This  school  which  accommodated  last 
)'ear  neariy  two  hundred  boys,  has  been  in 
existence  nearly  eight  years,  supported  by 
private  means.  Its  directors  wish  to  invest 
the  supervision  of  the  school  in  the  Board 
of  Education  and  would  make  a  gift  of  its 
equipment.  It  would  cost  about  $4000  to 
pav  its  yearly  expenses. 

—  From  his  denunciation  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity as  a  factory  of  failures  and  inebri- 
ates, Richard  T.  Crane  has  turned  to 
a  general  arraignment  of  technical  schools. 
He  declares  them  impractical  and  value- 
less, and  charges  that  they  increase  their 
enrollment  by  false  and  fraudulent  rep- 
resentations. The  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  are  char- 
acterized as  "the  worst  two  sinners."  Mr. 
Crane  calls  attention  to  the  claims  made  by 
most  technical  schools  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  "  tech  "  graduates.  These 
claims,  he  says,  always  are  exaggerated 
and  often  fraudulent.  Such  graduates  as 
are  emptoyed,  he  continues,  are  usually 
paid  about  $2  a  day  during  their  first  year 
of  service.  The  article  appears  in  this 
month's  edition  of  the  Valve  World,  the 
same  publication  which  last  month  aired 
Mr.  Crane's  investigation  of  conditions  at 
Harvard.  Following  are  some  of  the 
charges:  The  value  of  "tech"  schooling  is 
immensely  overestimated.  The  factory  or 
field  educated  boy  has  a  tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  the  "tech"  school  graduate. 
Manufacturers  want  men  of  experience 
rather  than  theory.  The  employment  of 
"tech"  graduates  has  been  proved  a  failure. 
The  business  men  who  emptoy  "tech" 
graduates  do  so  because  they  can  get  them 
more  cheaply  than  "experience"  graduates. 


NEW  SALUTE  TO  FLAG 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  public 
schools  of  Perth  Amboy  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pupils  must  salute  the 
flag  and  repeat  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  country,  every  morning,  which 
is  expected  to  complicate  further  the  case 
fiending  in  which  Catherine  Audsley, 
fourteen  years  old,  was  expelled  for  re- 
fusing to  salute  and  repeat  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

The  children  will  now  be  called  upon 
to  say:  "We  salute  the  flag,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  guardian  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, emblem  of  truth  and  purity,  friend 
of  the  oppressed."  Before  the  Audsley 
agitation  the  oath  repeated  was:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  nation  for 
which  it  stands,  one  nation  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  to  all." 

Catherine,  on  her  father's  advice,  would 
not  repeat  the  oath  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain. 


Directon?  of  Xeabtng  Zeacbcve'  Bdenciee 

{Continued  from  Page  SS9) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor.  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Send  this  "ad**  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  if  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  for  particulars. 


It  pays — to  pay  —  to  get  ^  more  pay.    Register  Now  I 


'"'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

RECOMMCNDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND   SCHOOLS. 


Doo't  lat  an  "if  **  stand  between  yon  and  advancement.    Register  in  season. 


WE   WANT   TEACHERS 

VpAflUPBA  wanted  for  Rural.  Graced  and  High  Sdiools,  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  Central 
I  I'Olllll'llX  and  Western  States  in  Rraular  and  Spedal  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seelt  only 
■  aB^l  W ■■  ■■■■^#    first  class  teachers.    Send  tor  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  ACENCY '*o;!li«  F^^JroVinr 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  educational  world  of  today. 


A  sqpefiiN'  agency  for  superior  peo^.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  school  offidab. 
CHABLES   W.    MULPOID.  Proprietor        .         •         353  Fifth  Avoaoo,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


Thb  b  an  age  of  specialists  ~  It's  an  agency's  business  to  place  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 
Western  Branch 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 


^N  Afiency  that  recommends* 

Ninth    year    In    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  agencies  —  East  and  West* 


Writo  for  Tho  "Parkor"  Way  Booklot.     Addroaa  olthor  offica 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  yoor  bnsfaiess  manager. 


I  tround  aed  dolog  the  battocas  In  IfaSb- 
Maska.    Redster  early.    Ooaife- 
I  placed,   ror  Year  Book.  GertM- 
eaUoo  CIrealar  and  Application  rorm  write  B.  W.  BrtetaaH.  Mam^er.  f  3f  New  York  Btock.  Seattle.  Wailk 


w%  A  /^f  nw /I  TEACHERS*  "th  year.  The  Agency  on  tbe  ground  and  del 
YX\  A  r  II J  aV^^iwi^w'  Ington.  Oregon,  Idaho.  Montana  and  Alaska. 
■•  *»^^«  a.  BX^        AGEIMCT        tent  teachers  in  demand.   2S00  teachers  place* 


Competition  for  positions  grows  sharper  each  year—  use  ovary  help. 


Our  information  regarding  vacancies  comes  direct  from  School  Authorities  to  whom  we  PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND  teachers.  Our  new  card  index  enables  us  to  find  at  once  the  right  teacher  for  each  place.  W^  nse  a 
rapid  fixe  rifle,  not  a  shotgun.    Register  now  fen:  positicMi  or  promotion. 

THE  THURSTON   TEACHERS*   AGENCY 
NEW  NO.  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE CBICAOO.  ILL. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  b  all  the  time. 


The   McCullough  Teachers'  Agency 


A  Successful  School  and  Coll«tfe  Bureau 

All  calb  for  teachers  direct  from  school  authorities.     Positive  personal  recommendatioos. 
in  demand.    Registration  fee.  Si.oo.     WRITE  US. 


O  JACESON   BOULEVARD 


Competent  tsarhrri 
CBICAOO 


An  Agency  registration  increases  yoor  chances  for  securing  work  entirely  congenial. 


I'HR  pisk:  i>Gi%.o»RRai*  A.i3t^^€GT^m. 


2A  Pmrk  Street,  B0*t0n. 
ij6  FkVik  Ave.,  New  Y^rk. 
ISOS  Penn.  Ave.,  Watkingtcn. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  addn 

^  Jackfn  Blvd.,  Chicmg: 
40s  Cooper  Building,  Denver. 


til  SwHUnd  BUg.  PortUmd. 
21  4»  SkaUuck  Aveumt,  Btrkslty, 
2J8  Douglms  Bldg.,  L09  Amgths. 


Have  yon  ever  registered  with  an  agency?    It  pays. 


THE   CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Needs  Teachers  to  fill  mid-wioter  positions.     Register  now.    Write  for  contract. 
N.  F.  DAUM,  Manager        ....         419  Miaa  Street,  Lawrence,  Kane. 


Do  it  Nowl 


Do  it  Nowl 


T*l!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  | 


Recommends  college  and  aoe> 
mal  graduates,  specialists  and 
other  teachers  to  collegee,  piih* 
lie  and  private  scho(rfs. 
Receives  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager  70  Fifth  Avanue,  Naw  York 


MS  and 
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Pattern  for  Trees     (See  page  5(x3) 


A  Secret 

I  know  a  great  big  secret 

I  mustn't  ever  tell, 
And  if  I  should  tell  you  it, 

Be  sure  you  keep  it  well. 
As  sure  as  you  are  living 

(Keep  silent  as  a  mouse!) 
All  our  folks,  on  Thanksgiving, 

Are  coming  to  our  house. 


Is  He? 

The  squirrel  frisks  about  with  glee 
And  seems  as  happy  as  can  be. 

Do  you  suppose  it  could  be  true 
That  he  is  feeling  thankful  too  ? 


A  Way  Out 

The  chickadees  don't  have  Thanksgiving, 
But  once  I  heard  Grandmother  say 

She  thought  sure  that  each  creature  living 
Should  have  his  own  part  in  the  day. 

So  I  saved  all  the  crumbs  I  was  able. 
And  when  they  come  hopping  around, 

They'll  find  a  nice  Thanksgiving  table. 
AThank-you  Feast  spread  on  the  ground. 


Little  Recitations 

Ready 

Pumpkins  in  the  cellar, 

Apples  in  the  bin. 
Little  folks  are  ready 
**  Thank  yous"  to  begin. 


Best 

Thanksgiving  dinner's  very  good, 

As  good  as  it  can  be. 
I  like  it  —  any  fellow  would  — 

But  what  just  pleases  me 
Is  when  the  moon  is  getting  higher 

And  winds  are  blowing  cold. 
And  we  all  gather  round  the  fire 

And  have  some  stories  told. 


The  Mayflower     (See  page  550) 
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Pimples  Removed 
Quickly 

The  New  Calcium   Sulphide   Treat- 
ment  Does   Wonders   to   Every 
Kind  of  Skin  Eruption 

Trial  Package  SetU  Free  to  Prove  It 

You  don't  want  to  wait  forever  and  a 
day  to  get  rid  of  your  pimples  or  other 
skin  eruptions.  You  want  to  get  rid  of 
them  right  now.  Next  week  you  may 
want  to  go  somewhere  where  you  wouldn't 
like  to  have  to  take  the  pimples  along. 

You  can  get  rid  of  them  just  in  time  by 
taking  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers. 

These  wonderful  little  workers  have 
cured  bad  boils  in  three  days,  and  some 
cases  of  skin  diseases  in  a  week. 

They  contain  as  their  main  ingredient 
the  most  thorough,  quick  and  effective 
blood  cleanser  known,  calcium  sulphide. 

Remember  this,  too,  that  most  pimple 
treatments  reek  with  poison.  And  they 
are  miserably  slow  besides. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  have  not  a 
particle  of  poison  in  them.  They  are  free 
from  mercury,  biting  drugs  or  venomous 
opiates.  This  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 
They  cannot  do  any  harm,  but  they  always 
do  good  —  good  that  you  can  see  in  the 
mirror  before  your  own  eyes  a  few  days 
after. 

Don't  be  any  longer  humiliated  by  hav- 
ing a  splotchy  face.  Don't  have  strangers 
stare  at  you,  or  allow  your  friends  to  be 
ashamed  of  you  because  of  your  face. 

Your  blood  makes  you  what  you  are. 
The  men  and  women  who  foige  ahead  are 
those  with  pure  blood  and  pure  faces. 

Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  will  make  you 
happy  because  your  face  will  be  a  welcome 
sight  not  only  to  yourself  when  you  look 
into  the  glass,  but  to  everybody  else  who 
knows  you  and  talks  to  you. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  Stuart's 
Calcium  Wafers  are  beyond  doubt  the  best 
and  quickest  blood  and  skin  purifier  in  t^e. 
world  —  so  we  will  send  you  a  free  sample 
as  soon  as  we  get  your  name  and  address. 
Send  for  it  to-day,  and  then  when  you  have 
tried  the  sample  you  will  not  rest  con- 
tented until  you  have  bought  a  50  cent 
package  at  your  druggist's. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  and  we  will  at  once  send  you 
by  mail  a  sample  package,  free.  Address 
F.  A.  Stuart  Company,  471  Stuart  Build- 
ing, Marshall,  Mich. 


FREE  PACKAGE  COUPON 
F.  A.  STUART  CO., 
471  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Send  me  at  once  by  return  mail,  a  trial 
package  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers,  ab- 
solutely free,  to  prove  its  remarkable 
results. 

Name 


Street 
City  . 


.State 
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E.  V.  Leighton  . 
New  Zealand 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Maoris  of  New  Zea- 
land were  man  -eating  savages.  To  -day  they 
are  not  only  civilized  but  educated  and  the 
government  of  New  Zealand  provides  123 
scholarships  for  the  higher  education  of 
deserving  natives. 

South  Australia 

In  South  Australia,  teachers  may  read 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized 
or  Douay  version  to  such  scholars  as  may  be 
sent  by  their  parents  before  school  in  the 
morning,  but  the  teachers  must  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  Bible  reading. 

Nervousness 

The  multiplication  of  separate  classes  for 
defective  pupils  can  not  go  on  indefinitely 
and  the  problem  of  who  shall  be  considered 
defective  and  unfit  for  regular  work  is  so 
difficult  that  any  help  toward  keeping  the 
abnormal  child  among  his  regular  class- 
mates will  be  welcomed  by  school  commit- 
tees and  parents. 

Nervousness  of  a  pronounced  type  can 
be  almost  as  more  pernicious  in  its  effect  on 
a  school-room  than  contagious  diseases. 
In  fact,  nervousness  is  highly  contagious 
and  the  nervous  child  needs  instant  atten- 
tion. 

A  campaign  of  education  in  mental  hy- 
giene is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  new 
Robert  Dawson  Evans  Department  of 
Clinical  Research  and  Preventive  Medicine. 
Public  classes  will  be  formed.  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Richardson  of  Boston,  in  an  admirable 
address  on  Nervousness  as  a  Habit,  said: 

"We  must  put  aside  all  allusions  and 
confess  that  the  present  generation  of 
youth,  both  boys  and  girls,  presents  ab- 
normalities of  nervous  and  mental  de- 
velopment to  an  extent  not  known  in  former 
years.  That  the  modem  obsession  by  the 
demon  of  education  is  in  part  responsible 
for  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  educational  standard  set  for  the  youth 
of  to-day  cannot  be  successfully  maintained 
by  those  of  average  intelligence  except  at  the 
cost  of  undue  mental  effort.  Under  such 
stress,  at  the  pubescent  age,  when  the 
imitative  faculty  reaches  its  acme,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  youth  more  or  less 
consciously,  reproduces  and  exaggerates 
the  idios)aiCTasies  of  teachers,  fellow  pupils 
and  home  associates,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  'juvenile  serfdom'  imposed  by 
present  educational  methods  it  is  not  stranger 
that  various  eccentricities  become  strongly 
entrenched. 

"Teachers  are  indifferent  and  parents  are 
often  deplorably  indulgent.  Their  thought- 
lessness or  their  ignorance  permits  the  in- 
stallation of  obnoxious  habits  and  fosters 
their  growth.  For  the  watchful  discipline 
which  should  curb  childish  tricks  and  ca- 
prices there  is  unfortunately  substituted  a 
disastrous  tolerance  that  only  stimulates 
the  development  of  nervous  habits,  more 
or  less  harmful,  according  to  their  charac- 
ter. 

"The  physician  should  appreciate  these 
eliologic  conditions  and  earnestly  en- 
deavor at  least  to  improve  them." 

The  watchful  teacher  can  greatly  help 
nervous  children  under  her  control  to  over- 
come nervous  habits  of  facial  expression 
which  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  others 
and  seriously  impair  the  child's  personal 
appearance. 


Tb.?   Slmptp^l   Gown  look^  w^lt  itn  a  FliJttra 
dC    Cmrrrct    Proporllou  if    Cdrtied  Well- 

You  Can  Weigh 
Exactly  What 
You  Should  Weigh 

My  pupils  are  among  the  most  refined,  in- 
tellectual women  of  America.  They  have 
regained  health  an  d  good  figures  and  learned 
how  to  keep  well.  Each  has  given  me  a  few 
minutes  a  day  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  to 
following  scientific,  hygienic  principles  of  health, 
prescribed  to  suit  each  individual's  needs. 

No  Dru|{s  — No  Medicines 

My  work  has  grown  in  favor  because  results 
are  quick,  natural  and  permanent  and  because 
they  are  scientific  and  appeal  to  common  sense. 

Be  Well  —  nothing  short  of  well. 

Radiate  Health  so  that  everv  one  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact  is  permeated  with 
your  strong  spirit,  your  wholesome  person- 
ality—feels better  in  body  and  mind  for  your 
very  presence. 

Be  AttracUve — well  groomed. 

Improve  Your  Fl|{ure  —  in  other  words, 
be  at  your  best.  You  wield  a  stronger  in- 
fluence for  good,  for  education,  for  wholesome 
right  living,  if  you  are  attractive  and  well, 
graceful  and  well  poised  —  upright  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind — and  you  are  happier. 

I  want  to  help  •  very  woman  to  realise  that 
her  health  lies,  to  a  detfree.  In  her  own 
hands,  and  that  she  can  reach  her  ideal  in 
f  idare  and   poise. 

Judge  what  I  can  do  for  you  by  what  I  have 
done  tor  others. 

1  think  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  have  cor- 
rected more 

Chronic  Ailments  and  built  up  and  reduced 
more  women  during  the  past  nine  years  than  any 
physician  —  the  best  ph>'sicians  are  my  friends — their 
wives  and  daughters  are  my  pupils.     I  have 

Redaced  about  2^,000  women  from  10  to  85  lbs. 
I  have  rounded  out  and 

increased  the  Weight  of  as  many  more  —  all 
this  by  strengthening  nerves,  heart,  circulation,  lungs  and 
vital  organs  so  as  to  regulate  the  assimilation  of  food. 

Wont  you  Join  us?  — we  will  make  you  and  the 
world  better. 

I  have  published  a  free  booklet  showing  how  to  stand 
and  walk  correctly,  and  giving  other  information  of  vital 
I  merest  to  women.  Write  for  it  and  I  will  also  tell  you 
about  mv  work.  If  you  are  perfectly  well  and  your 
figure  is  just  what  you  wish,  you  may  be  able  to  help  a 
dear  friend— at  least  you  w.'!l  help  me  by  your  interest 
IT  this  great  movement  of  health  and  figure  through 
natural  means. 

1  have  had  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  about  it.  T 

SUSANNA  COCROFt)OQlC 

Dept,  43    624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,   Chlcaddl 

Miss  Cocrofl's  name  stands  for  progress  in  the 
Scientific  care  of  the  health  and  figure  of  woman. 
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Japan 

Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  in  his  recent 
book,  "The  Obvious  Orient,"  gives  some 
interesting  impressions  and  statistics  of 
education  in  Asia.  He  says:  "The  main- 
spring of  the  whole  system  in  Japan  is  the 
ministry  of  education  which  sends  in- 
spectors to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  or- 
ganizes summer  institutes  for  instructors 
in  the  higher  schools.  It  administers  the 
Hakushj  or  highest  literary  degree  in  the 
empire  and  administers  it  with  such  rigor 
that  only  about  forty  people  achieve  it  in  a 
year.  It  officially  sends  students  to  foreign 
countries  of  whom  about  a  hundred  are  now 
in  the  field;  it  examines  and  certifies 
teachers  and  confers  a  kind  of  patent  of 
efficiency  on  a  few  specially  deserving  ele- 
mentary teachers;  it  permits  private  schools 
to  operate  if  found  up  to  the  standard;  it 
is  the  tribunal  for  text -books  and  issues  over 
its  own  copyright  more  than  20,000,000 
copies  of  text-books  every  year;  it  builds 
and  repairs  the  buildings  of  universities  and 
high  schools  and  it  supervises  the  school 
finances  of  the  empire." 

Japan  spends  for  the  public  schools,  ex- 
cluding the  imperial  universities  and  other 
higher  institutions,  112,000,000  yen  yearly; 
this  sum  equals  $56,000,000,  gold. 

In  1908,  95  per  cent  of  all  cl  ildrcn  of 
school  age  were  enrolled;  the  average  at- 
tendance was  the  high  mark  of  90  per  cent. 

Dr.  Hart  visited  school  in  Tokio  and  gives 
some  interesting  facts  obtained  thereby, 
The  kindergartens  are  like  ours;  in  the 
primary  schools  the  boys  and  girls  are 
usuaMy  separated,  but  not  always.  Manual 
training  is  a  recognized  study  from  the 
fourth  grade  onward.  There  is  a  five-year- 
course  in  the  high  school,  of  which  institu 
tions  Japan  has  300.  Girls'  high  schools 
are  scarce. 

Salaries  are  good,  ranging  from  900  yen 
upper,  to  400  yen  lower.  The  ye;i  is 
equivalent  to  fifty  cents,  gold.  * 

English  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub 
jects.  Chinese  is  also  taught.  So  poor 
little  Japanese  children  have  to  struggle 
with  tLree  languages. 

Commercial  High  Schools 

Japan  has  four  conrnierdal  high  schools, 
one  in  Tokio  has  1600  boys  in  attendance 
while  neariy  seven  times  as  many  boys  apply 
as  can  be  admitted.  This  school  has  seven ty 
teachers,  eleven  of  them,  foreign. 

ConHnualion  Schools 

The  continuation  schools  are  mostly 
night  schools,  often  attended  by  middle- 
aged  men. 

Technical  Course 

The  middle  grade  technical  schools  have 
a  two-year-course.  The  higher  technical 
schools  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
eleven  or  twelve  years'  schoohng.  It  gradu- 
ates pupils  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
one.  The  only  subject  not  technical  studied 
in  these  schools  is  English.  Every  eflFort 
is  made  to  give  shop  practice. 

Japanese  Normal  Schools 
There  are  sixty  Normal  Schools  with  a 
thousand  teachers.  Japan  has  five  medical 
schools.  She  has  two  imperial  universities, 
that  at  Tokio  has  a  faculty  of  300  and  an 
enrollment  of  4000.  There  are  two  en- 
dowed universities  in  Tokio,  which  rival 
the  imperial  universities;  there  are  also 
several  missionary  colleges. 

The  Japanese  have  been  called  the 
Yankees  of  the  East,  but  if  they  keep  up 
their  present  educational  pace  they  will 
be  called  the  Germans  of  the  Orient. 
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taken  at  proper  timesand  in  proper  doses  have  done  wonders 
in  making  women  of  today  really  as  they  ought  to  be.  Under 
the  influence  of  Beecham's  Pills  they  exhibit  a  freshness,  a 
bloom,  a  fullness  of  charm  such  as  no  other  means  can  bring 
about;  and  so  well  is  this  *^open  secret''  understood  by  some 
of  the  most  charming  that  the  first  thing  that  they  fly  to  at 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  pallor  or  pimples  is  the  ever  handy 
box  of  Beecham's  Pills,  for  they  have  learned  from  glad 
experience  that  it  is  the  quickest,  surest  and  easiest  way  to 

Insure   A   Good   Complexion 

E<very  ivoman  'wko9^alues  good  health  should  read 
the   special  instructions  *with  e*very  box  oj  pills, 

SoU-«T«rFwlMr«  in  beiMS,  lOc  sDd  28c.    If  your  dMj«r  •kovUi  not 
kaT«  ^hmuk^  •mod  pric*  lo  Tkoouw  BMcham.  368  Canal  St.,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  M.SMYTH  CO.:^^^HUiilQO 


«THE  CHILDREN  WERE  DELIGHTED 

with  the  idea,  and  from  tiie  first  were  enthusiastic*^  Miss  TIiompBon  writes 
tiitis  io  fhring  Iief  ezperieoce  with  tlie  use  of  **  Hawthorne  Certificates  ^  in  securing  a  free 
Iflwary  for  li^  schooL  Tlie  full  story,  told  in  her  own  words,  is  contained  in  a  l6  paj^e 
illustrated  booklet  issued  by  the  Hd<yational  Publishing  Company,  Boitont  New  York,  and 
Chicago.    It  is  sent  free* 
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Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Facts  and  Sentiment 

A  certain  factor  in  the  educational  situation  seems  to  force 
itself  on  our  attention  with  some  insistence  in  view  of  the  written 
and  spoken  utterances  of  some  of  our  prominent  educators. 
It  is  a  curious  combination  of  emotionalism  with  excessive 
fondness  for  statistical  detail.  While  apparently  having  all 
the  old  Gradgrind  fondness  for  facts,  and  reducing  everything 
to  categories,  they  seem  able  to  view  these  facts  through  a  veil 
of  sentimentalism,  which  renders  them  quite  as  unsafe  judges 
as  Mr.  Gradgrind  himself.  They  are  somewhat  fond  of  — 
shall  we  say  ? — a  vocabulary  of  enthusiasm  that  perhaps  means 
a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  "mental  uplift,"  but  which,  when 
reduced  to  simple  terms,  means  very  little  else.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  are  obliged  to  coin  words  suflSciently  inspiring  since 
the  language  is  appiarently  not  rich  enough  in  such  terms. 

Now  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  that  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  that  deep  emotion  even,  which  shines  through  the 
work  of  the  man  who  is  deeply  and  earnestly  possessed  by 
his  subject,  and  the  weak  sentimentalism  of  some  of  the 
so-called  "higher  pedagogy."  Not  much  harm  would  result, 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  that  some  teachers  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
open  to  these  appeals  of  heated  sentiment,  especially  when  it 
is  combined,  as  it  so  often  is,  with  facts  and  statistics  of 
undoubted  value.  Teachers  have  been  so  long  accused  of 
growing  narrow,  of  soon  becoming  petty  and  matter-of-fact, 
that  they  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  they  are  over  eager  to-day 
to  show  their  responsiveness  to  appeals  of  this  nature.  The 
fault  certainly  lies  in  the  "pedagogue"  who  allows  his  "vital- 
izing personal  touch"  to  destroy  or  render  suspicious 
the  real  value  of  many  of  his  ideas. 


Language  Teaching 

The  primary  object  of  language  in  the  first  grade  is  to  teach 
pupils  to  tell  about  things  or  events.  They  should  learn  not 
only  to  talk,  but  to  talk  fluently,  distinctly,  correctly,  and  inter- 
estingly. They  should  learn  to  give  oral  expression  to  the 
thought  and  the  emotion  that  makes  up  their  conscious  lives. 
To  this  end,  the  teacher's  first  task  is  to  arouse  the  pupil,  to 
adapt  lines  to  his  new  environment,  to  gain  his  attention  so 
that  she  may  stimulate  thought  and  arouse  the  emotions. 
The  most  cogent  factor  to  accomplish  these  ends  is  story-telling. 
Tell  simple  stories  that  children  may  imderstand  and  appre- 
ciate,  and  you  will  not  only  gain  attention  and  arouse  interest, 
but  you  will  get  the  confidence  of  your  pupils.  Encourage 
them  to  talk.  Gradually  their  diffidence  and  hostility  will 
disappear,  and  success  will  attend  your  efiforts.  To  be  sure, 
story-telling  is  no  easy  task.  Because  one  has  not  the  natural 
gift  is  no  reason  not  to  make  the  attempt.  One  can  learn  to 
tell  Tories.  Begin.  Don't  whine;  don't  complain.  Plunge 
in.  Take  a  short  story.  You  may  fail,  but  plunge  in  again. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  succeed.  Of  course,  you  must  know 
your  story  and  you  must  know  it  well.  You  must  understand 
the  plot  and  the  spirit  of  your  story:  you  must  understand  it 
in  all  its  details;  you  must  enter  into  its  emotional  element; 
you  must  appreciate  its  aim;  you  must  relish  its  humor;  you 
must  adapt  yourself  to  the  story.  The  story,  so  to  speak, 
must  be  a  part  of  yourself — your  eyes,  your  hands,  your  head. 

Iji  telling  stories,  keep  in  mind  your  aim;  gauge  your 
listeners;  hit  upon  the  psychological  moment.  Be  natural, 
simple,  brief,  and  direct.  Tell  stories;  discuss  them  by  means 
of  questions;  have  pupils  tell  and  re-tell  them ;  illustrate  them 
with  pictures,  when  possible;  dramatize  or  play  the  story; 


write  the  story  on  the  blackboard  and  have  pupils  read  it.    As 
the  stock  grows  assign  special  stories  to  special  pupils. 

Tell  rather  than  read  the  story.  The  book  is  often  a  bar- 
rier between  the  child  and  the  teacher.  The  pupils  thus 
learn  the  habit  of  self-reliance  and  acquire  the  power  to  tell 
about  things  and  events.  Illustrate  stories  with.pictures  when 
possible.  Thus  the  story  of  the  Indian  may  not  only  be 
thrillingly  told,  but  impressed  by  means  of  pictures  and  draw- 
ings of  the  Indian,  the  wigwam,  bow,  arrows,  etc.  At  first 
the  work  will  be  fragmentary  and  discouraging,  but  child  after 
child  will  tell  more  and  more,  until  shyness  w3l  disappear  and 
most  of  them  will  talk  easily.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  picture 
and  story,  pupils  may  become  familiar  with  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  English  Composition — description  and  narration. 
— From  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education , 
Readings  Pa.     

Initiative 

The  great  problem  of  the  modem  teacher  is  how  to  develop 
self-reliance  and  initiative  in  attacking  problems  in  individ- 
ual pupils  when  she  must,  perforce,  deal  with  them  in  masses 
of  forty  or  fifty,  and  deal  with  them,  even  thus  imperfectly,  for 
biit  a  brief  period. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  nature  herself  forced  this 
training  on  the  child.  All  his  wants  are  supplied  almost  before 
he  ha3  time  to  feel  them,  by  some  agency  or  other,  and  not 
until  he  is  a  man  and  is  forced  out  into  the  ever-increasing 
struggle  of  business  life,  does  he  realize  his  handicap.  We 
have  all  witnessed  the  helplessness  of  the  modem  school  child 
confronted  with  a  question  that  is  not  in  the  book  at  a  time 
when  the  moral  support  of  the  forty  classmates  is  wanting. 
We  do  not  wish  our  children  to  become  like  the  Balaclava 
Dragoon  who,  in  explaining  how  he  had  been  wounded,  said, 
"When  I  saw  the  Rooshian  coming  at  me,  I  attacked  him  with 
cut  two,  and  instead  of  guarding  with  the  third  pairy,  as 
he  should  have  done,  he  gave  me  point  four.  Silly  fool!  Of 
course  I  got  wounded." 

By  hook  or  by  crook  our  boys  and  girls  must  have  their  wits 
sharpened  to  the  pomt  of  being  able  to  deal  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully with  "point  four"  if  it  unexpectedly  turns  up  instead 
of  the  "third  parry."  The  conditions  of  the  nK)dem  home 
are  destroying  instead  of  fostering  such  ability.  The  duty, 
like  so  many  others,  has  been  shifted  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
fortunate  that  her  shoulders  are  usually  so  strong  and  so 
willing.  

A  New  Application  of  Electricity 
Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  among  Swedish 
scientists  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  electrical  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  in  Stockholm.  The  object  has  been  to  test  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  electricity  on  the  development  of  the  human 
body. 

Two  groups  of  twenty-five  children  were  selected,  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  in  general  health,  size  and  weight.  The  re- 
spective groups  received  their  instmctions  in  two  rooms,  both 
equal  in  size,  ventilation,  lighting  and  other  general  condtions. 
But  the  group  in  one  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  electric  currents,  while  the  other  group  pursued  its  studies, 
under  normal  conditions.  After  a  test  of  several  years  the 
two  groups  of  children  have  been  compared,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  electrified  children  have  outstripped  the  others  mentally 
and  physically. 
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When  the  Stomach  Stops 

Working  Properly,  Because  there  is 
Wind  in  It,  Use  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets  to  Set  It  Going 
Again 
A  Trial  Package  Free 
The    doctors    call    it    flatulency,    but 
usprofessional   folks   know  it  as   "wind 
on   the  stomach,"  and  a  most  distress- 
ing state  of  things  it  is.    It  is  a  serious 
condition    of    this    great    motor    oigan. 
Always  annoying  and  painful  in  the  ex- 
treme, at  times  often  leading  to  bad  and 
fatal  results.    The  stomach  embarrassed 
and  hampered  with  wind  cannot  take  care 
of  its  food  properly  and  indigestion  follows, 
and  this  has  a  train  too  appalling  to  enu- 
merate.   The  entire  system  is  implicated 

—  made  an  active  or  passive  factor  in 
this  trouble  and  life  soon  becomes  a 
questionable  boon. 

All  this  is  explained  in  doctor  books; 
how  undigested  food  causes  gases  by  fer- 
mentation and  fomentation  in  which 
process  some  essential  fluids  are  destroyed 

—  burnt  up  —  wasted  by  chemical  ac- 
tion, followed  by  defective  nutrition  and 
the  distribution  through  the  alimentary 
tract  of  chemically  wrong  elements  and 
as  a  consequence  the  stomach  and  entire 
system  is  starved.  Plenty  of  food,  you 
see,  but  spoilt  in.  preparation  and  worse 
than  worthless. 

A  deranged  stomach  is  the  epitome 
of  evil;  nothing  too  bad  to  emanate 
from  it,  but  the  gas  it  generates  is  prob- 
ably its  worst  primary  effect  and  the  only 
way  to  do  away  with  this  is  to  remove  the 
cause.  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  go  to 
the  root  of  this  trouble.  They  attack  the 
gas-making  foods  and  render  them  harm- 
less. Fla^ency  or  wind  on  the  stomach 
simply  cannot  exist  where  these  power- 
ful and  wonder-working  little  tablets  are 
in  evidence. 

They  were  made  for  this  verv  pur- 
pose to  attack  gas-making  foods  and 
convert  them  into  proper  nutriment. 
This  is  their  province  and  office.  A 
whole  book  couW  be  written  about  them 
and  then  not  all  told  that  might  be  told 
with  profit  to  suflFerers  from  this  painful 
disease,  dyspepsia.  It  would  mention 
the  years  of  patient  and  expensive  experi- 
ment in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  this  result  — 
of  failures  innumerable  and  at  last  success. 
It  would  make  mention  of  the  different 
stomach  correctives  that  enter  into  this 
tablet  and  make  it  faithfully  .represent  all. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  not 
alone  intended  for  the  sick,  but  well 
folks  as  well;  for  the  person  who  craves 
hearty  foods  and  wants  to  eat  heartily 
and  run  no  risk  of  bad  effects,  they  act  like 
a  charm  and  make  eating  and  digestion  a 
delight  and  pleasure.  They  keep  the 
stomach  active  and  energetic  and  able  and 
willing  to  do-extra  work;  without  special 
labor  or. effort.  Don't  forget  this.  Well 
people  are  often  neglected,  but  the  Stuart 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  them  in  mind. 

A  free,  trial  package  will  be  sent  any 
one  who  wants  to  know  just  what  they 
are,  how  they  look  and  taste,  before 
beginning  treatment  with  them.  After 
this  go  to  the  drug  store  for  them;  every- 
where, here  or  at  home,  they  are  50  cents 
a  box  and  by  getting  them  at  home  you 
will  save  time  and  postage.  Your  doctor 
will  prescribe  them;  they  say  there  are 
40,000  doctors  using  them,  but  when  you 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  yourself, 
why  go  to  the  expense  of  a  prescription  ? 
For  free  trial  package  address  F.  A.  Stuart 
Company,  234  Stuart  Building,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 


School  News 

China 

Many  modem  schools  are  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  China  under  the  protection 
of  the  viceroys.  Nearly  all  the  schools 
teach  English.  China  has  excellent  board- 
ing and  missionary  schools. 

Alaska 

Our  government  maintains  seventy-two 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  native  In- 
dians in  Alaska. 

Hygiene 

The  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  finds  that  250,000 
children  yearly  drop  out  of  school  "because 
the  standards  are  too  high  and  teaching  too 
dull."  How  much  of  the  failure  to  reach 
high  standards  is  due  to  dull  teaching? 
Let  us  think  it  over. 

Does  Education  Pay? 

Listening  to  lectures  on  matters  of  sodal 
economy  or  reading  books  of  almost  any 
character,  but  fiction,  one  is  struck  by  the 
almost  pathetic  dependence  placed  on  edu- 
cation as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  mankind 
now  suffers  from.  China  and  Japan  hope 
for  a  world  position  when  they  have  taken 
the  educational  remedy.  Our  own  orators 
promise  the  millennium  when  we  have  dis- 
posed of  the  required  number  of  doses. 
But; we  have  had  education  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  nation.  Isn*t  it  time  we  began 
to  test  its  results? 

True,  we  are  testing  it  for  industrial  re- 
sults and  finding  it  at  fault,  but  that  is  be- 
cause we  knew  to  start  with  that  there  were 
no  factors  of  industrial  training.  Since, 
however,  our  education  has  been  carried 
along  scholastic  lines  we  should  test  for 
efficiency  in  that  particular.  Is  education 
worth  the  price  we  pay?  The  answer  is 
usually  in  terms  of  "glittering  generah'ties" 
which  evade  the  issue.  The  real  question 
is  —  would  any  business  tolerate  such 
meagre  results  from  such  a  stupendous 
outkiy? 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  in  "What's  Wrong 
with  the  Worid,"  says:  "The  only  test  of 
education  is  success  in  teaching  what  it  sets 
out  to  teach.  When  we  ask  ourselves  thid 
question  "Have  1  taught  what  I  set  out  to 
teach?"  and  get  an  affirmative  answer,  then 
the  education  we  are  responsible  for  does 
pay.  What  Mr.  Chesterton  says  about 
London  schools  applies  to  schools  every- 
where and  is  worth  a  thoughtful  re-reading. 
He  pities  the  London  poor  because  they 
suffer  from  too  much  attention. 

"So  far  from  being  without  guidance, 
they  are  guided  constantiy,  eamestiy,  ex- 
citedly; only  guided  wrong.  ...  I  do 
not  question  that  our  elementary  ignorance 
is  better  than  barbaric  ignorance.  But 
there  is  ho  barbaric  ignorance.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  our  schools  would  be  good  for 
uninstructed  boys.  But  there  are  no  un- 
instructed  boys.  A  modem  London  school 
ought  not  merely  to  be  clearer,  kindlier, 
more  clever  and  more  rapid  than  ignprance 
and  darkness.  It  must  also  be  clearer  than 
a  picture  postcard,  cleverer  than  a  Limerick 
composition,  quicker  than  the  tram,  and 
kindlier  than  the  tavern.  The  school  in 
fact  has  the  responsibility  of  universal 
rivalry.  We  need  not  deny  that  every- 
where there  is  a  light  that  must  conquer 
darkness.  But  here  we  demand  a  Ught  that 
can  conquer  light." 

Unless  education  overcomes  these,  its 
rivals,  for  Youths*  acceptance,  does  it  pay? 
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SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Erilcrtainments,  Teachers'  Aidsj  Busy 
Work,  Bookbinding  M^terialf  Reed,  Raffia, 
Yama  and  a  fall  line  of  standard  supplies- 
Catalogue  free, 

GAlDEPi    CITY    EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
i  10  Sd.  Wabaih  Avenue  ^  Cblcarfo.   III. 
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Quickly  Cured  at  Home 

Instant  Relief,   Permanent  Cure  — 

Trial  Package  Mailed  Free  to 

All  in  Plain  Wrapper 

Many  cases  of  Piles  have  been  cured  by 
a  trial  package  of  Pyramid  Pile  Remedy 
without  further  treatment.  When  it 
proves  its  value  to  you,  get  more  from 
)'our  druggist  at  50  cents  a  box,  and  be 
sure  you  get  the  kind  you  ask  for.  Simply 
fill  out  free  coupon  below  and  mail  to- 
day. Save  youreelf  from  the  surgeon's 
knife  and  its  torture,  the  doctor  and  his 
bills. 


FREE  package  COUPON 
pyramid  drug  company,  323  Pyramid 
BIdg.,  Marshall,  Mich.    Kindly  send  me  a  sample 
of  Pyramid    Pile   Remedy,  at    once,   FREE,  in 
p*ain  wrapper. 

Name 

Street 

City SUte 


CARNEGIE    COLLEGE 

HOME   STUDY-FREE   TUITION 

Came^  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to  the 
first  ap^icants  from  each  Dost<office.  Normal,  Teacher's 
ftofrasiortal,  Grammar  School,  High  School,  College 
Preparatory,  Civil  Service.  Book-keeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting.  Greek.  Spanish.  Latin,  German.  Italian, 
Drawing,  and  Agricultural  Courses  are  thoroughly 
tsught  by  correspondence.  Applicants  for  Free  Tuition 
should  apply  at  once  to 
Dept.  C    CARNEOIE  COLLEOa  Rogeri,  Ohio 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

M    A V  ^  if oi( V u OH ,  fLi^i' I Ull^TLfe,  Drill J^  ^pc lit D n.  M 0 ikO> 
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KINDERGARTEN 

Readers  of  Primary  Educatkm  should 
know  about  our  popular  and  sucoessfol 
Horns  KlndernrtM  Courts;  alaoabouttbe 
Course  in  rrlnuuv   Mothodi  which  wc 
offer  under  Dr.  A.  H.  Campboll.  Prindptl 
^.  -^^ —  w  ,.  of  our  Normal  Department 
Dr.Cwnpbell      ^^  ^^  ;^^^  hundreds  of  teacher: 
to  Mcure  mere  congenial  positions  and  better  salaries, 

2M  pMo  c«j^ioguLtri*i..J!!f''!!*.t^y 

Dipt  861 
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\  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

SpringfMd.  Man. 


CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


viaVu 


l 

Chicag'o®  Alton 

Aatomatic  Block  Slgaalt 

RocklMllastod  RoMlbad 

EI«ctric  Lighted  Traiat 

UnraccllMl  Diainc  Senrictt 

Tii0  Only  PottbU  Track  Railroad 

between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Far  Time  Tablee  and  Faree  Addreee: 

R.  J.  MeKAY.  Ooneral  Pasaongor  Agent 

cnicAOO 


School  News 

Cleanliness 

The  individual  drinking  cup  has  been 
followed  by  the  individual  towel  of  crepe 
paper  and  the  individual  soap  bottle.  With 
a  bubbling  fountain  properly  adjusted  so 
that  lips  and  metal  do  not  meet,  danger  of 
infection  at  the  wash  bowl  seems  out  of  the 
question. 

Canada 

Teachers  are  scarce  in  Canada.  Salaries 
are  low  and  the  pupil  teacher  plan  of  the 
mothet  country  is  followed  as  it  is  also 
followed  in  Australia.  These  two  factors, 
pupil  teachers  and  low  salaries,  hang  to- 
gether and  are  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
education.  The  pupil  teachers  are  not 
Normal  students,  as  with  us,  but  persons 
of  fair  intelligence,  possessing  some  aca- 
demic knowledge,  and  desirous  of  teaching 
in  subordinate  positions. 

What  are  "Fads  and  Frills? 

Mrs.  Victor  L.  Berger,  wife  of  the  first 
Socialist  member  of  Congress  and  herself 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the  School  Board 
of  Milwaukee,  wishes  a  clean  sweep  of 
"fads  and  frills"  in  the  public  schools. 

Up  to  date,  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  unthinking  persons  call  music  and 
drawing  "fads  and  frills."  Mrs.  Berger 
goes  further;  she  says: 

"I  see  no  sense  in  teaching  algebra, 
banking — any  such  variety  of  mathe- 
matics—  but  devote  the  time  to  common 
arithmetic,  especially  mental  arithmetic, 
which  is  such  a  developer  of  the  mind. 
Take  one  thousand  boys  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  any  school, 
how  many  out  of  that  proportion  will  need 
algebra  or  the  laws  of  banking.  If  they 
choose  such  avocations  as  need  calculus 
and  the  like,  they  must  go  to  special  and 
higher  schools. 

"I  could  go  down  the  list  of  studies 
in  the  graded  schools,  and  show  those  I 
consider  utterly  useless  for  the  man  or 
woman  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  I  am 
entirely  willing  to  have  all  the  culture  and 
extra  knowledge  in  the  high  or  normal 
schools,  but  the  graded  ones  should  be  kept 
down  strictly  to  the  ground  work  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  solid  foundation  which  is  implied 
in  the  old  method  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Certainly  our  schools  with  few 
exceptions  no  longer  teach  a  pupil  to  write 
nor  to  spell  nor  how  to  read. 

"While  these  essentials  remain  neglected, 
for  a  smattering  of  nature  studies,  of  physics, 
and  a  shallow  course  in  many  isms  and  ams, 
I  think  the  system  defective.  After  eight 
years'  schoolir-^every  parent  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  state  has  given  the  child  an 
education  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world.  When  it  fails  to  do 
this,  as  I  think  it  does  now,  it  is  time  to 
remedy  things." 

A  "smattering  of  physics  and  a  shallow 
course  in  many  isms  and  asms"  does  not 
sound  attractive,  but  if  it  means  opening  the 
door  for  even  a  peep  at  the  wonders  of 
nature,  it  is  no  "fad  or  frill,"  but  the  im- 
portant thing.  Every  point  of  contact  with 
nature  is  an  added  strength  to  the  soul  and 
a  source  of  happiness.  The  peep  at  botany, 
mineralogy,  physics,  agriculture,  that  the 
teacher,  wiser  than  she  knew,  called  "Nature 
Study,"  will  make  every  walk  abroad  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable.  Mrs.  Berger,  as 
a  good  Socialist,  should  demand  for  the  chil- 
dren just  the  opportunities  she  wishes  to 
take  from  them. 
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Respect  as  a  Trait  of  Childhood 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin 

HAVE  you  ever  listened  to  pupils  of  any  age  express 
themselves  freely  on  the  playground,  on  the  street, 
or  in  the  home  regarding  the  traits  of  their  teachers  ? 
If  so,  you  have  imdoubtedly  been  more  or  less  shocked 
at  the  lack  of  respect  which  children  often  show  toward  their 
instructors.  Recently  I  heard  a  girl  —  Lydia,  let  us  say  — 
who  had  reached  the  high  school  period  talk  about  the  teach- 
ers she  had  had  from  the  primary  grades  on.  Seeking  to  learn 
her  attitude  toward  these  teachers,  I  questioned  her  at  length 
regarding  her  feeling  about  them.  She  had  been  in  one  of  the 
best  elementary  schools  in  this  country  —  a  school  in  which 
there  are  the  strongest  instructors  that  can  be  secured  any- 
where. She  is  now  a  student  in  one  of  the  most  important 
high  schools  in  Chicago.  She  has  been  reared  in  a  refined 
home,  in  which  she  has  probably  never  heard  a  word  of  serious 
criticism  of  anyone,  particularly  of  teachers,  ministers,  public 
officials,  and  the  like.  Her  parents'  religion  teaches  them  not 
to  find  fault  with  people,  but  rather  to  look  for  the  good  in 
them,  and  to  praise  them  for  their  virtues.  This  girl  has 
heard  her  father  and  mother  constantly  say  in  speaking  of 
any  person  that  he  surely  has  his  good  points,  if  people  could 
only  discover  them,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  look  for  these  instead 
of  for  his  failings. 

Lydia  is  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  is  very"  clever  in 
many  ways.  She  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  manner, 
and  she  easily  wins  the  good-will  alike  of  her  teachers  and  of 
her  companions.  In  her  school  life  she  has  been  associated 
with  children  from  the  so-called  "better  class"  of  homes  in 
which  there  has  been  refinement  and  a  wholesome  interest 
in  the  serious  things  of  life.  Now,  one  would  expect  that  a 
girl  who  had  had  experiences  of  this  sort,  and  who  had  got 
along  nicely  with  her  teachers  and  classmates,  would  think 
kindly  of  the  people  around  her,  and  would  speak  in  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  terms  of  her  teachers,  especially.  But, 
gentle  reader,  you  should  have  heard  her  describe  these 
teachers.  There  were  only  two  in  the  whole  list  for  whom 
she  showed  genuine  respectful  feeling.  Her  present  princi- 
pal is  what  people  call  a  "scholar  and  a  gendeman,"  but  no 
one  would  have  guessed  it  from  the  way  this  girl  talked  alx)Ut 
him.  She  never  referred  to  him  by  his  real  name;  she  al- 
ways called  him  "Old  Goggle  Eyes."  She  said  this  was  the 
chief  name  the  pupils  had  for  him,  when  they  discussed  him 
among  themselves.  He  was  given  this  tide  because  he  wore 
glasses,  which  would  attract  the  attention  of  anyone  who 
was  looking  for  faults  instead  of  virtues  and  pleasing  traits. 
He  also  has  acquired  the  habit  of  walking  quietly  as  he  goes 
about  his  building;  and  Lydia  savs  that  many  of  the  pupils, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  speak  of  him  as  "Shuffle-foot  Jim." 
If  one  happens  to  see  him  approaching  the  room  before  the 
others  do,  he  may  send  the  message  along  —  "Here  comes 
*  Old  Gum  Shoe.  * "  In  describing  his  activides,  this  girl, 
in  her  tone  of  voice  and  in  her  phrases,  showed  disrespect  for 
everything  he  did.  When  he  smiles,  she  speaks  of  it  as  "grin- 
ning." When  he  calls  a  pupil  in  consultation  to  aid  him  in  his 
work,  she  speaks  of  it  as  "preaching"  or  "gasing."  When  he 
invites  some  of  the  pupils  to  his  home,  she  says  they  must  go 
up  and  "  stew  "  or  "  sweat,"  or  be  "  bored  to  death  "  for  a  couple 
of  hours.    And  her  attitude  toward  her  present  principal  is 
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much  the  same  as  it  is  toward  her  other  teachers  in  the  high 
school,  and  as  it  has  been  toward  her  teachers  in  the  element- 
ary school. 

This  individual  case  is  mentioned  here  because  it  is  fairly 
typical.  This  girl  reflects  the  attitude  and  sentiments  of  her 
group.  The  training  in  her  home  has  been  directly  opposed 
to  her  present  attitudes  toward  her  teacher,  and  the  language 
which  she  employs  in  describing  them;  but  the  influence  of 
the  group  is  usually  stronger  than  that  of  the  home,  and  really 
determines  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  individual.  So  our 
disrespectful  girl  has  simply  imbibed  the  expressions  of  her 
associates,  and  has  assimied  the  attitudes  which  she  finds  all 
those  aroimd  her  taking  toward  their  teachers.  Of  course, 
some  of  her  associates  are  much  more  pronounced  in  their  ex- 
pression of  disrespect  than  she  is  herself,  because  all  her 
parental  training  tends  to  soften  down  her  antagonistic  feel- 
ings and  her  expressions  of  disrespect. 

How  can  one  account  for  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  pupils  who  are  well  treated  by  their  teachers  ?  Why  should 
not  children  appreciate  the  sacrifices  which  their  instructors 
make  for  them  ?  Why  do  they  not  show  the  proper  respect 
for  scholarship,  devotion  to  duty,  unselfishness,  faithfulness, 
honesty,  and  the  like  ?  Why  do  the  yoimg  not  celebrate  the 
strong  points  in  their  teachers,  rather  than  pick  out  the  weak 
traits  and  speak  of  these  derisively  and  sarcastically  on  every 
occasion?  Even  if  pupils  are  not  attracted  by  indlvidu^ 
teachers,  why  should  they  not  have  some  respect  for  the  school 
as  an  institution,  so  that  they  will  speak  of  it  deferentially, 
in  the  same  way  that  adults  wL'^  speak  of  their  church,  or  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any 
other  important  institution. 

One  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  talk  of 
German  school  children  or  pupils  in  the  English  public  schools 
knows  that  in  these  coimtries  the  yoimg  do  show  what  seems  to 
be  respect  for  their  teachers,  as  well  as  for  other  persons  in  the 
community  who  represent  the  state,  the  church,  or  any  worthy 
institution.  If  a  German  child  should  speak  disrespectfully 
of  his  teachers,  he  would  be  dealt  with  severely  by  anyone  who 
heard  him.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  should  fail  to  show  re- 
spect for  his  parents,  or  his  grandparents,  or  the  Emperor,  or 
the  minister,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  pimished  by  his  parents, 
as  well  as  by  his  teachers  and  the  oflficers  of  the  state.  It 
would  be  much  the  same  in  England,  though,  of  course,  less 
force  is  used  in  the  latter  country  than  is  employed  in  Ger- 
many, to  compel  deference  in  demeanor  on  the  part  of  children 
toward  their  superiors.  Respect  for  superiors  is  in  the  air 
in  England,  and  is  breathed  in  by  a  child  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, while  in  Germany  it  is  driven  into  them. 

But  in  our  own  country,  all  the  influences  surrounding  tb**. 
child  tend  to  weaken  any  traditional  feeling  he  may  have  in 
herited  of  respect  for  elders  or  superiors  or  institutions.  With 
us  anyone  is  free  to  criticise  everyone  and  everything.  Our 
slang  expressions  are  developed  in  considerable  part  in  order 
to  express  derision  for  people  and  institutions  whom  we  dislike, 
and  to  show  our  independence  and  freedom  from  control. 
There  is  very  little  conviction  among  us  that  we  should  show 
deference  for  any  man  because  he  holds  a  responsible  oflSce, 
or  for  any  institution  because  it  is  ancient.  Of  course,  elderly 
people  in  many  sections  of  the  country  still  have  this  feeling 
of  respect  for  men  and  institutions,  because  it  was  a  part  of 
their  training  when  they  were  young.  But  the  times  have 
changed;  and  with  the  change  has  come  a  relaxation  of  the 
restraints  which  were  formerly  put  upon  the  young  in  their 
relations  with  their  parents,  their  teachers,  the  minister,  the 
judge,  the  governor,'  and  similar  personages,  who  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  and  authority. 

It  is  a  simple  trait  of  human  nature  that  if  one  does  not  feel 
the  force  of  tradition  in  any  way,  and  is  not  coerced  by  out- 
side forces,  he  will  show  respect  only  for  those  persons  and  in- 
stitutions that  minister  to  his  special  needs  and  desires.  In 
regard  to  persons,  one  will  respect  those  who  exhibit  in  a 
marked  degree  the  traits  which  he  deems  of  chief  importance 
in  life,  and  which  he  would  like  to  acquire  for  himself.  Thus 
an  adult  will  always  show  respect  for  a  man  who  is  honest 
in  all  his  dealings,  because  it  is  appred'^ted  that  honesty  is 
absolutely  essential  for  human  welfare.  ^A\xt  a  child  of  five 
does  not  appreciate  this,  and  he  has  no  particular  feeling  re- 
garding the  value  of  honesty,  except  in  regard  to  the  very 


simple  situations  in  which  he  is  placed  with  his  companions. 
If  a  playmate  steals  his  toys,  he  will  manifest  harsh  feelings 
toward  him;  but  if  a  schoolmate  lies  to  his  teacher  in  regard 
to  truancy  or  his  work  in  the  classroom,  the  yoimg  child  may 
regard  the  act  as  really  meritorious,  exhibiting  courage  and 
resourcefulness.  Again,  an  adult  will  ordinarily  show  re- 
spect for  a  man  of  learning,  because  it  is  appreciated  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  requires  diligence,  patience,  and  in- 
telligence; and  further,  learning  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
well-being  of  society  may  be  advanced.  But  these  considera- 
tions are  utterly  beyond  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  they 
seem  to  be  beyond  even  high  school  students.  Indeed,  uni- 
versity students  ordinarily  manifest  little  respect  for  a  man 
on  accoimt  of  his  learning  simply,  though  this  is  not  the  case 
with  advanced  students,  who  have  come  to  realize  what  genu- 
ine learning  means  in  regard  to  the  effort  required  to  obtain 
it,  and  the  efiidency  which  its  possession  confers  upon  an 
individual. 

The  traits  which  will  arouse  the  attitude  of  respect  in  a  child 
are  without  exception  dynamic  in  character.  A  boy  will 
respect  a  teacher  who  shows  great  skill  in  athletic  perform- 
ances, or  who  is  resourceful  in  making  objects,  like  boats  or 
kites.  He  will  respect  a  teacher  who  can  go  out  on  tramps, 
and  be  one  of  the  group,  only  the  sharpest  one  of  them.  He 
will  respect  a  man  who  can  play  a  musical  instrument  well; 
at  least  the  Jew's  harp,  the  "mouth  organ,"  the  banjo,  the 
guitar,  and  the  vioUn.  The  piano  and  organ  are  too  complex 
for  him,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  appreciate  superior  ability  in 
performing  on  these  instruments.  Girls  will  respect  a  teacher 
who  is  "clever."  Pupils  of  any  age  are  not  likely  to  show 
respect  for  a  teacher  who  is  "easy,"  or  one  who  is  too  senti- 
mental. Children  after  all  want  leaders^  and  not  mere  s)rm- 
pathizers.  As  they  grow  older,  especially,  they  are  not  at- 
tracted by  those  who  seek  to  be  kindly,  unless  at  the  same 
time  they  are  resourceful  in  respect  to  the  interests  which  ap- 
peal to  pupils  at  the  particular  stage  of  development  they 
have  reached  at  the  moment.  Mere  "goodness"  will  not 
awaken  respect  for  a  teacher  in  a  pupil  of  any  age;  neither 
will  mere  "refinement"  or  mere  "ciilture,"  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  terms  are  generally  understood.  Often  "re- 
fined," "cultured,"  "good,"  "sympathetic"  persons  are 
rather  static  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  life  around  them, 
and  so  they  cannot  appeal  strongly  to  the  young,  who  are 
always  seeking  avenues  for  dynamic  expression.  It  is  a  rare 
child  who  desires  to  be  "refined,"  or  "good,"  or  "cultured." 
What  he  wants  is  to  achieve  things,  and  he  shows  admiration 
and  respect  for  those  who  can  help  him  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tion. 

Unfortimately  most  of  the  work  of  the  traditional  school  is 
static  in  its  character,  and  the  teachers  are  often  static  in  carry- 
ing it  on.  So  pupils,  when  they  are  free  to  express  themselves, 
will  manifest  antagonism  toward  the  school  as  an  institution 
and  all  who  are  associated  with  it.  Usually  if  the  program 
of  the  school  does  not  appeal  to  the  group,  they  will  treat  the 
teacher  as  though  she  were  responsible  for  their  misfortumes, 
though  she  may  be  doing  her  level  best  to  make  the  life  of  the 
place  agreeable  to  them.  It  is,  however*  more  or  less  inevi- 
table that  pupils  should  not  spontaneously  manifest  high  re- 
gard for  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  which  should  be  done 
in  the  school,  and  the  teacher  must  expect  that  she  will  be 
made  a  target  for  the  sarcasm  and  criticism  of  the  pupils. 
But  she  has  one  great  advantage.  There  is  still  in  ever)- 
community  some  traditional  respect  for  the  school.  A  boy 
who  may  be  utterly  unmanageable  in  his  home  or  on  the 
street  may  feel  when  he  comes  inside  the  school-room  that 
this  is  different  from  anything  outside,  and  so  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  restrain  himself.  Outside  he  can  have  give- 
and-take  relations  with  everyone,  but  in  here  the  teacher  is 
the  leader.  What  she  says  must  go,  and  there  must  be  no 
"talking  back."  The  pupil  must  feel  that  there  are  resources 
in  the  teacher  which  are  never  fully  exhausted,  and  this  will 
inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  reverence,  at  any  rate,  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  respect.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should 
at  all  times  play  the  role  of  leader  in  all  the  activities  proper 
to  the  school-room;  and  if  she  could  be  a  leader  also  on  the 
playground,  her  influence  would  thereby  be  greatly  extended, 
and  she  would  appeal  to  her  pupils  more  strongly  than  she 
could  otherwise  do. 
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A    Christmas    Lullaby 


•Chas.  E.  Boyd 
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1.  Sing,     winds,  sing,    in     the  palm  •  trees    high,        'Round  Beth-le-hem, 'Round  dear  Beth  -  le-hem, 

2.  Sing,      stors,  sing,  from  the  lis    -    t'ning  sky  O'er     Bethlehem,    O'er  dear    Beth  -  lehem. 
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Sing    soft  -  ly  sing,  there's  a   lit    •    tie         cry  I  Sing   'round  the  Man-ger    a    lul    -    la     -      by. 

Sing,  glad  •  ly  sing,  there  are  an  •    gels      nigh  —     Sing        to     the  Ba  •  by    a    lul    •    la     •      by. 
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The  Educational  Value  of  Dolls 

Laura  B.  Starr,  Author  of  the  "Doll  Book" 

ONE  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  day  declares  that 
"books  cannot  teach  what  dolls  inculcate";  he  says: 
"There  is  more  philosophy  and  poetry  in  a  single 
doll  than  in  a  thousand  books." 

Anyone  who  has  given  the  subject  thought  will  see  at  once 
that  he  is  right,  for  the  study  of  life  and  human  kind  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  education  to-day,  and  how  better 
can  we  study  life  and  human  kind  than  by  means  of  dolls 
which  represent  the  people,  the  customs,  costumes,  folk- 
lore, the  history  of  every  country  in  the  world?  The  possi- 
bilities in  this  direction  are  almost  limitless. 

The  thoughtful  educators  of  our  country  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  little  mannikins  which  represent 
every  phase  of  life  in  all  countries  are  most  valuable  aids  in 
rounding  out  the  education  of  the  child.  Several  coimtries, 
notably  France  and  Austria,  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter, 
but  we  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  overtake  them. 

The  relation  of  dolls  to  child  life  is  far  reaching,  and  of 
much  more  importance  thaft  the  ordinary  person  may  sup- 
pose. We  have  for  so  long  a  time  accepted  what  seemed  to 
be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  development  of  the  maternal  instinct 
was  the  one  and  only  benefit  the  child  derived  from  its  doll 
play,  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  realize  the  potential- 
ity of  the  little  rag,  bisque,  or  china  creature  that  beguiles  the 
fancy  of  every  woman-child. 

Mother  love  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  sweetest  character- 
istics of  woman  nature,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
develop  this  to  its  fullest  extent;  but  it  is  only  one  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  general  education  of  the  child. 

The  development  of  the  imagination  is  one  of  the  most 
important  benefits  the  child  derives  from  doUdom.  The 
cultivation  of  the  creative  faculties  must  not  be  overlooked. 


Again  a  valuable  lesson  is  taught  when  the  child  has  learned 
to  amuse  itself  with  a  doll — a  lesson  of  self-reliance  that  wiU 
be  valuable  all  the  child's  life.  To  learn  to  stand  by  oneself 
mentally  and  morally,  as  well  as  physically,  is  an  epoch  in  life. 

The  eagerness  to  learn  and  the  never-ending  desire  to  be 
amused,  which  are  the  predominant  qualities  of  childhood, 
make  the  little  ones  continually  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new.  As  they  have  no  traditions  to  discard  like  grown-ups, 
they  easily  turn  from  an  accomplished  fact  to  the  beginning 
of  another  task  that  brings  into  play  their  creative  powers. 

Lavish  parents  of  our  mechanical  age,  and  over-zealous 
educators,  have  conquered  and  completed  every  device  for 
the  use  of  children,  until  there  is  nothing  left  them  but  to  be 
amused,  and  every  mother  and  teacher  knows  how  soon  the 
little  ones  weary  of  that.  They  must  be  taught  to  amuse 
themselves.  If  this  is  rightly  done  in  the  nursery  and* school- 
room, they  will  develop  an  all-round  character,  bringing  into 
play  faculties  and  abilities  which  would  otherwise  be  dormant. 

Modem  philanthropists,  who  buy  ready-made  toys  of  the 
most  extravagant  and  expensive  description  for  children  in 
whose  welfare  they  are  interested,  deprive  the  child  mites  of 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life.  Planning,  creating  and 
achieving  are  delightful  to  a  child.  Children  are  experimen- 
talists naturally;  nothing  surprises  them,  for  everything  is 
new.  The  phenomenon  that  would  strike  the  grown-up  with 
amazement  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  child;  it 
being  no  more  new  or  strange  than  many,  if  not  all,  the  things 
it  is  learning  day  by  day. 

The  child  of  to-day  is  so  quickly  jostled  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  dolldom  into  the  realm  of  mechanical  toys,  where 
everything  is  complete  and  finished,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  tiniest  baby  of  them  all  is  soon  weary  of  his  surroundings, 
and  gives  himself  up  to  ennui,  with. the  ever-recurring  ciy;y|/> 
"What  can  I  do  now?"  ftigitizecTby  H^IL 

Dolls  are  real  for  the  most  part,  to  children,  and  *^hey  live 
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with  them  in  a  world  of  their  own,  which  we  grown-ups  can 
never  enter,  and  of  which  a  glimpse  is  seldom  vouchsafed  us 
unless  by  chance  some  confiding  litde  one  tells  us,  as  did  one 
child  of  loving  memory,  that  she  *had  been  all  her  life  tr3dng 
not  to  let  her  dolly  know  that  she  wasn't  alive.  Could  any- 
thing better  show  the  sweet,  tender  consideration  of  the  child? 

Although  neither  teacher  nor  mother  can  fully  enter  into 
this  child  world,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  to  watch  and  guard 
developments,  and  guide  the  quick  eager  mind  and  imagina- 
tion into  the  proper  channels  without  ostentation,  for  the  child 
quickly  resents  any  attempt  at  apparent  coercion. 

Dr.  J.  Stanley  Hall,  who  is  an  eminent  authority  along  cer- 
tain educational  lines,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  dolls 
and  their  relation  to  child  life  and  he  suggests  that — 

"There  should  be  somewhere  a  doll  museum,  a  doll  ex- 
pert to  keep  the  possibilites  of  this  great  educative  instinct 
steadily  in  view,  and  careful  observation  upon  children  of 
kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  grades  should  be  insti- 
tuted as  at  an  experiment  station,  in  order  to  determine  just 
what  is  practicable." 

There  is  a  doll  musevun  in  Paris,  engaged  in  this  work, 
which  deserves  mention  and  commendation. 

Mile.  Koenig  has  the  distinction  of  having  made  the  first 
collections  of  dolls  for  this  purpose.  She  had  the  educational 
idea  from  the  first,  but  the  idea  grew  as  the  experiment  ad- 
vanced, until  the  scope  of  the  work  far  outreached  her  wildest 
anticipations. 

The  original  idea  was,  that  the  customs  and  costumes  of 
the  various  provinces  of  France  could  better  be  taught  by 
means  of  costimie  dolls  than  they  could  by  books  and  pic- 
tures. The  initial  work  proved  so  successful  that  the  various 
departments  were  added  until  the  collection  became  the 
Musee  de  Pedagogique  in  the  Rue  Gay  de  Lussac^  and  is  of 
national  importance. 

By  means  of  dolls,  the  dead  figures  of  history  are  animated. 
Its  study  will  no  longer  mean  committing  to  memory  the 
dates  of  certain  battles,  and  how  many  were  killed  at  the  time. 
The  dolls  give  a  historic  background  and  preserve  the  beauties 
and  truths  of  a  life  that  is  past  and  gone. 

Teachers  of  elementary  classes  find  in  the  doll  an  inex- 
haustible mine  for  object  lessons  —  it  vivifies  and  gives  action 
and  serves  also  as  a  lesson  in  vocabulary,  besides  the  study 
of  foreign  languages. 

"History,"  writes  a  teacher,  for  instance,  "interprets  and 
records  events."  The  child  with  a  good  memory  who  can 
recite  fluently  a  series  of  events  coipected  with  a  given  period, 
is  not  necessarily  studying  history.  The  elementary  pupil  is 
too  immatiu'e  to  imderstand  history  as  a  science,  but  from 
pictorial  teaching  by  the  use  of  dolls,  he  will  derive  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  benefit.  The  development  of  the  his- 
torical imagination  is  possible  only  through  concrete  instruc- 
tion.   To  image  well,  we  must  begin  by  seeing  well. 

How  better  can  we  interest  and  instruct  children  than  by 
using  dolls  from  different  coimtries  to  illustrate  the  mode  of 
life  and  dress?  The  manikins  amuse  the  smallest  child, 
and  before  he  knows  it,  he  is  interested  in  them,  and  wants 
to  know  where  they  came  from,  and  what  that  and  the  other 
thing  means,  and  before  pupil  or  teacher  is  aware  of  the  fact, 
he  has  learned  many  things  not  set  down  in  the  text-books, 
things  that  will  help  to  make  him  well  informed  and  cultured. 

A  knowledge  of  the  legends,  folk-lore,  traditions  of  people; 
their  poetry,  their  songs,  sentiments,  dances,  festivals,  re- 
ligious and  social  customs  are  essential  to  the  education  of  a 
broad-minded  individual.  To  the  imtraveled  person,  be  he 
young  or  old,  how  better  can  these  things  be  taught  than  by 
dolls  dressed  in  the  costimies  of  various  countries,  and  which 
represent  in  one  way  or  another  some  custom  or  occupation  of 
their  country? 

Old  dolls  give  an  historic  background  and  preserve  for  us 
the  beauties  of  a  life  that  is  past  and  gone.  We  make  a  mis- 
take when  we  sweep  aside  all  the  old  values  and  traditions  of 
life. 

The  queer  things  children  say  to,  and  of,  their  dolls  present 
profoimd  questions  to  the  close  observer.  For  instance, 
an  irate  child,  quite  out  of  patience  with  her  careless  mother, 
said: 

"Why  do  you  dare  to  sit  upon  my  doll?  I  never  sit  upon 
your  children!" 


Dolls  are  being  used  more^  and  more  in  the  kindergarten, 
where  they  are  valuable  aids  in  the  children's  plays.  Children 
are  taught  to  make  simple  dolls  out  of  any  material  at  hand. 
A  reward  is  often  offered  for  the  best  design  of  a  doll  and  its 
costume. 

Children  are  given  raw  material  and  preliminary  instruc- 
tions and  then  left  to  work  out  their  own  ideas.  First  efforts 
are  bound  to  be  crude,  but  practise  soon  makes  creditable  if 
not  perfect  work.  The  lines  of  the  first  doll  will  not  follow 
those  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  face  may  have  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  well  made  doll,  or  it  may  not,  that  will  depend 
upon  the  natural  endowment  of  the  child;  and  it  is  of  small 
consequence;  a  foui^dation  for  future  work  has  been  laid, 
for  the  child  has  had  the  mental  discipline  of  doing  some- 
thmg  useful. 

The  imagination  of  the  child  will  clothe  the  absurd  cari- 
cature of  humanity  with  the  garments  of  fashion  and  inve^ 
it  with  every  feminine  accomplishment  as  well  as  with  great 
beauty. 

The  ingenuity  of  manufacturers  has  produced  marvels  of 
beauty  and  fashion  to  people  the  world  of  dolldom,  but  the 
uncurbed  invention  of  children  has  evolved  many  a  fascinating 
doll  from  unconsidered  trifles  overlooked  by  the  pretentious 
manufacturer. 

A  very  successful  teacher  tells  how  not  only  was  a  whole 
school-room  transformed,  but  the  whole  district  improved,  by 
the  introduction  of  dolls  in  the  kindergarten  classes. 

A  particularly  desirable  doll  called  "Betty  Brown"  was 
used  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  each  child  being  sdlowed  to 
hold  it  for  a  specified  length  of  time,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  and 
each  week  the  deserving  child  was  allowed  to  take  the  doll 
home  with  her  for  a  week-end  visit.  The  joy  and  delight  of 
the  littie  ones  when  in  possession  of  this  doll  transcends 
description. 

This  was  not  the  only  good  work  done  by  "Betty  Brown." 
Such  of  the  children  as  were  able  to  sew  were  given  patterns 
of  underclothing,  as  well  as  dresses,  and  taught  to  cut  and 
make  for  the  dolls  such  garments  as  they  shoidd  wear  them- 
selves. In  a  short  time  the  mothers  caught  the  contagion, 
and  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  clothing  of  the 
cliildren,  and  eventually,  the  whole  class  was  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  hygienic  cut  and  material. 

The  creative  faculty  and  craft  instinct  were  wonderfully 
developed  by  the  making  of  dolls.  Rewards  were  offered  for 
a  new  doll  of  any  kind;  that  is,  a  doll  made  of  material  nitherto 
unused  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls.  The  amount  of  originality 
shown  by  these  classes  astonished  even  the  teacher,  who  had 
expected  much  from  them. 

At  a  child's  conference,  held  a  few  years  ago  at  Clark  Um- 
versity ,  there  was  on  exhibition  several  extraordinary  collections 
of  dolls,  many  of  them  with  most  pathetic  histories.  Some 
of  them  were  the  work  of  sub-normal  children,  others  of 
crippled  littie  ones  in  hospitals,  and  one  small  exhibition  of 
rag  dolls  was  made  by  a  woman  of  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
They  were,  one  and  all,  quite  remarkable. 

The  Orientals  use  dolls  to  teach  history,  to  illustrate  fairy 
tales,  folk-lore  and  songs;  why  should  we  not  adopt  this 
idea,  and  bring  it  into  general  use?  In  fact,  there  is  one 
teacher,  and  there  may  be  many  more,  who  has  introduced  this 
plan  into  her  school  work. 

The  Russian  children  play  with  nests  of  wooden  dolls,  eadi 
one  decorated  with  the  picture  of  a  character  in  some  favorite 
fairy  tale,  or  what  answers  to  the  Russian  Mother  Goose 
rhymes. 

The  Japanese  and  Chinese  have  similar  nests  of  images, 
each  one  bearing  the  fac-simile  of  one  of  their  beloved  seven 
gods  of  luck ;  these  gods  comprising  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  wonderful  ship  of  Good  Luck.  Children  learn  the  history 
and  legends  connected  with  these  long  before  they  go  to 
school. 

It  is  by  means  of  dolls  or  images  that  the  Japanese  teach 
their  children  the  duty  and  beauty  of  patriotism  and  filial 
respect,  two  fundamental  principles  of  their  nati(Hial  life. 
Heroes  of  bygone  ages,  represented  by  figures  wearing  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  originals,  are 
given  to  all  children  on  the  annual  festivals  dedicated,  the  one 
to  the  girls,  and  the  other,  to  the  boys.  The  stories  of  the 
achievements  of  the  war  gods  and  the  many  tales  of  sacri- 
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fice  on  the  altar  of  filial  piety  are  as  familiar  to  the  Japanese 
child  as  the  alphabet. 

The  more  a  doll  compels  a  child  to  use  its  imagination  the' 
better  for  the  child.  For  this  reason,  children  should  be 
not  only  allowed,  but  persuaded  and  taught  to  fashion  their 
own  dolls  and  to  cut  and  make  their  own  clothes.  This  is  a 
valuable  lesson  that  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way,  and  one 
which  no  child  ever  forgets.  Our  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
many  of  them,  learned  the  mysteries  of  overseam,  hemstitch 
and  gather,  when  making  dolls'  clothes,  little  garments  that 
they  could  put  on  and  take  off  their  dollies. 

They  not  only  learn  to  sew,  but  to  combine  colors,  to  study 
effects,  and  proportion,  and  to  realize  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  In  fact,  the  child  soon  develops  what  may  be 
called  the  craft  instinct,  which  modem  education  now  employs 
in  some  of  its  branches  as  an  introduction  to  manual  train- 
ing. 

In  some  of  the  German  schools  they  use  several  series  of 
very  interesting  dolls,  one  set  made  by  peasants,  another 
designed  by  learned  University  Professors.  The  first  are 
crude,  but  life-like,  the  latter  more  detailed  and  accurate. 

These  dolls  are  made  of  wood,  carved  and  painted  to  repre- 
sent the  different  t}q3es  of  Government  servants  in  Germany. 
The  postmaster,  the  policeman,  the  soldier,  the  railroad  gi'ard 
and  many  others  were  delivered  to  the  children  for  play- 
things. 

In  this  way,  the  child  is  familiarized  with  his  surroundings 
nd  each  type  in  turn  is  to  be  the  center  around  which  are 


grouped  the  legends  and  ideals  associated  with  the  per- 
sonality represented. 

A  writer  on  educational  matters  has  called  geography  "a 
cultured  study,"  and  classed  it  with  reading.  The  classifica- 
tion is  admirable,  for  how  can  one  read  even  the  daily  paper 
intelligendy  without  a  knowledge  of  geography. 

One  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  natives  of  the  world, 
their  forms  of  government,  characteristics  and  customs, 
their  relative  power,  their  chief  cities,  their  occupations,  the 
races  to  which  they  belong  and  their  present  status  in  the 
world,  to  understand  the  foreign  news. 

When  a  child  sees  a  doll  representing  one  of  the  stalwart 
Swiss  Guard,  he  will  wish  to  know  why  it  is  dressed  in  so 
curious  a  manner,  and  why  the  Pope  should  have  a  Swiss 
Guard  in  preference  to  one  from  another  country. 

Then  will  he  enter  the  realm  of  histor>';  he  will  learn  secu- 
lar as  well  as  church  history,  and  will  touch  shoulders  with 
the  greatest  artists.  The  historic  multi-colored  costumes 
worn  by  the  Pope's  Swiss  Guard,  for  instance,  and  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  who  thus  preserved  the  peasant  costumes 
of  the  middle  ages,  will  open  up  to  the  child  a  vista  of  wars 
and  persecutions,  which  will  be  stripped  of  their  horror  by 
the  picturesqueness  of  certain  incidents  connected  with  that 
period.  Boys,  particularly,  will  be  interested  in  the  origin 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  the  Guard  always  from  the  Swiss 

The  iittle  lace-maker  from  the  sdiflfeclcttylVaabOO^tl^ 
story  she  can  be  made  to  tell!    Of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
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lace  industxy,  of  prohibiting  laws,  of  the  Patron  Saint  and  of 
the  qucdnt  and  curious  costumes  worn  by  workers  and  of 
their  centuries  old  customs,  as  well  as  peculiarities  of  customs, 
that  make  him  familiar  with  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  geographical  doll  worth 
considering.  Fashions  from  Paris  and  Berlin  are  crowding 
national  costumes  of  the  world  to  such  an  extent  that  it  makes 
the  artistic  and  judicious  grieve.  The  children  learn  to 
know  a  country  by  the  costumes  of  its  people.  Holland  in- 
stead of  being  a  land  of  canals  and  wind-mills  only,  is  found 
to  be  the  home  of  children  who  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  of 
women  whose  heads  are  adorned  with  the  queerest  headgear 
that  it  is  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  invent  —  save,  per- 
haps, the  hats  of  Corean  men. 

History,  far  away  history,  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the 
disasters  of  a  flood  when  a  dyke  breaks,  he  learns  of  these 
when  he  studies  of  the  canals,  but,  oh  I  the  legends  and  folk- 
lore he  unearths  when  he  begins  to  study  the  origin  of  the 
multitudinous  petticoats  and  head  covering  the  women  wear, 
and  the  voluminous  trousers  of  the  men,  their  pipes,  and  their 
quaint  silver  buttons. 

Switzerland  will  become  something  besides  a  mountainous 
region,  filled  with  hotels  for  the  benefit  of  the  tourist;  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  Httle  Republic,  bounded  on  every  side  by  a 
monarchy  and  inhabited  by  an  honest  and  industrious  people, 
who  still  wear  the  peasant  costume  with  grace  and  dignity. 
,  The  child  will  wish  to  know  why  the  Beme  maidens  wear 
chains  on  the  corsages,  why  the  special  cut  and  material  — 
buttons  and  feathers,  why  the  curious  coiffure,  why  the  queer 
little  knob  on  the  straw  hat,  etc. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  describe  and  explain  the  gorgeous 
velvet  costumes  of  the  Spanish  men,  and  why  the  women 
wear  large  mantillas,  and  why  in  the  Canary  Islands  the 
mantillas  are  made  of  soft,  white  cashmere,  instead  of  black 
lace  or  other  material,  and  why  white  is  the  color  of  mourning 
in  the  Orient. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of  history  will  be  the 
origin  and  use  of  the  faldetta,  the  huge  black  ^k  hood  worn 
by  the  women  of  Malta,  which  covers  the  head  and  all  of  the 
face  but  the  eyes. 

In  an  article  published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Medical 
Record^  a  physician  of  wide  experience  speaks  of  a  class  of 
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girls,  which  is  larger  than  the  casual  observer  would  believe, 
because  without  thinking  much  about  it,  the  casual  observer 
and  many  another  is  possessed  of  the  firm  conviction  that 
mother-love  is  inherent  in  the  heart  of  every  giri  child. 

Here  is  what  the  doctor  says  concerning  a  well-defined 
group  of  girls: 

"They  have  all  the  *ear  marks*  and  every  other  mark 
of  an  *old  maid.'  I  dislike  extremely  that  term,  but  I  use  it 
to  bring  to  your  mind  a  psycho-physiological  portrait  well- 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  young.  Almost  of 
necessity,  and  without  exception,  they  are  destined  to  become 
'old  maids'  not  *  bachelor  girls,*  that  variety  of  genus  honu), 
without  whom  life  were  hardly  worth  the  living,  and  whose 
royal  generous  mother  hearts  (mothers  in  every  sense  save 
in  the  physical  definition),  do  more  than  their  share  in  caring 
for  and  educating  the  little  children  of  the  worid.  These 
'old  maid'  children,  undernourished,  overstrung,  nervous, 
dyspeptic,  cranky;  these  little  neurasthenic  bundles  of  suffer- 
ing humanity  ought  to  have  our  kindliest  sympathy  and  our 
most  skillful  care.  Now,  how  can  you  better  practise  pre- 
ventive medicine,  as  it  were,  prevent  neurasthenia,  than 
by  bringing  these  little  giris*  physiology  up  to  the  normal 
standard  ? 

"We  must  embrace  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  psychic 
effect  of  great  value  in  our  little  girl,  by  encouraging  her  to 
nurse  her  tiny  imaginary  child.  I  said  *  imaginary  child.' 
Do  not  give  her  a  cold  china-headed  doll,  nor  one  of  those 
celluloid  fetuses,  nor  even  her  rag  baby;  there  is  no  possible 
opportunity  for  imagination  with  them.  Let  the  mother 
make  a  long,  narrow  fold  of  a  soft  Turkish  towel,  warm 
it  thoroughly,  especially  the  double  end;  that  will  represent 
in  the  little  girls'  imagination,  the  baby's  head,  and  then 
place  the  warm  towel  inside  the  night-robe  against  the  little 
girl's  breast,  and  tell  her  to  nurse  her  baby,  and  then  go  to 
sleep.  Go  away,  now,  and  leave  the  little  giri  to  her  own 
thoughts." 

The  dolls  of  commerce,  arrayed  in  the  picturesque  costumes 
of  foreign  countries,  represent  specific  personages,  and  con- 
vey to  the  child  mind  characteristics  of  manners,  costumes 
and  customs,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  by  oral 
teaching,  or  even  by  pictures.  Costumes  take  on  value  that 
fashion  never  possessed;  foreign  coinage  and  exchange  on 
moneys  are  quickly  learned  by  sending  dolls  on  trips  through 
various  countries;  indeed  the  rudiments 
of  foreign  languages  might  be  learned 
in  this  way,  almost  without  effort. 

Do  not  confound  these  geographical 
dolls  with  the  everyday  toys  of  chil- 
dren, for  when  playing  by  themselves, 
the  little  ones  seldom  care  for  these 
dolls.  It  is  well  that  they  do  not,  as 
the  manikins  would  lose  much  of  their 
educational  value  and  attractiveness  if 
they  were  given  over  wholly  to  play. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  im- 
press upon  its  readers  the  value  and 
necessity  for  Doll  Museums  in  this 
country.  The  Board  of  Education  in 
every  city  should  become  possessed  of 
a  collection  of  native  and  foreign 
dolls,  for  the  use  of  primary  schools. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  there  should  be  a  cordon 
of  them  established. 

If  the  expense  is  thought  to  be  too 
great  at  first,  they  could  easfly  be 
established  on  a  lending  basis  —  like 
the  traveling  libraries  —  each  one  de- 
voted to  a  certain  country  or  period, 
and  exchanging  with  other  museums 
at  specified  times.  Details  are  of 
minor  importance,  and  could  be  satis- 
factorily arranged  and  altered  at  any 
time;  the  main  point  is  to  establish 
the  museums,  or  to  start  with  a  few 
specimens  a  doll  collection,  that  will 
grow  enormously  with  comparatively 
little  effort.  ^^ 
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Primary  Studies  in  Poetry 

.Anna  Wildman 
Christmas  Times 

'Twas  the  night  before  Christinas,  and  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 

In  the  hope  that  St;  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 

While  visions  of  sjiigar-plums  danced  in  their  heads, 

And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap  — 

When  out  on  the  lajvn  there  arose  such  a  clatter 

I  sprang  from  the- bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  tiie  sash  — 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 

Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below  — 

When  what  to  my' wondering  eyes  should  appear 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 

With  a  little  old  fellow  so  lively  and  auick 

I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Niat. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted  and  caUed  them  by  name. 

"Now,  Dasher  I  now.  Dancer  1  now,  Prancer!  now.  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!   on,  Cupid!  on,  Donder  and  Bilxen! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Now,  dash  away!   dash  away!  dash  away  all!" 
As  dry  leaves  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  thev  meet  with  an  obstacle  moimt  to  the  sky. 
So  up  to  tne  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew 
With  the  sleigh  full. of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas  too. 
And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  tiny  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And  his  clothes  Avere  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like- a  pedler  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes  —  how  they  twinkled!   his  dimples  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry; 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf. 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself. 
A  wink  of  his  eye,-  and  a  twist  of  his  head, 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  w6rd,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
And  filled  all  his  stockings  —  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 
And  laying  his  finger  aside, of  his  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle. 
And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night!" 

— Clement  C.  Moore 


Questions  and  Suggestions 

Where  was  this  house  to  which  the  visit  of  St.  Nicholas 
is  described?  Was  it  in  town  or  country?  What  kind  of 
house  was  it  —  large  or  small  ?  Of  what  was  it  built  —  brick, 
wood,  or  stone?  How  do  we  know  whether  or  not  it  bad 
a  porch  ?  How  many  stories  high  was  the  house  ?  How 
many  rooms  were  on  the  first  floor  ?  .How  many  were  on  the 
second?  Draw  a  plan  of  the  second  floor.  Draw  a  plan  of 
the  room  in  which  the  father  and. mother  slept.  Imagine 
that  you  are  standing  in  this  room  and  tell  all  that  you  see. 
Draw  a  picture  of  one  of  the  windows.  Draw  a  picture  of 
the  fire-place,  with  the  stockings  hanging  beside  it. 

What  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  in  the  quiet  house 
on  the  night  before  Christmas?  .What  sounds  could  be 
heard  outside  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Nicholas? 

How  many  children  were  there  in  this  family?  Give  their 
names  and  ages  and  describe  each.  Write  a  story  in  which 
you  tell  what  each  child  was  dreaming  on  this  Christmas  Eve. 

What  kind  of  man  was  the  chilcken's  father?  Describe 
their  mother. 

Was  the  night  clear  or  cloudy  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  How 
did  the  air  feel  —  cool  or  very  cold  ?  When  had  snow  fallen  ? 
How  deep  was  it  ?  Was  it  hard  or  soft  ?  Where  was  it  be- 
sides on  the  ground? 

How  large  was  the  lawn?  Were  there  many  trees  on  it? 
How  did  they  look  in  the  moonlight?  Draw  either  a  plan  or 
a  picture  of  the  lawn  ? 

What  kind  of  clatter  (1.  9)  did  the  father  hear?  A\liat  is 
the  meaning  of  lustre  (1.  14)?  Of  miniature  (1.  16)?  How 
large  was  the  sleigh?  About  how  large  were  the  reindeer? 
Describe  them. 

Can  eagles  fly  fast?  Why  had  St.  Nicholas  named  one  of 
his  reindeer  Comet?  Why  was  one  called  Cupid?  What 
do  Donder  and  Blixen  mean?  (Thunder  and  Lightning.) 
What  is  a  hurricane  (I.  25)?  Give  the  meaning  of  obstacle 
(1.  26). 

About  how  tall  was  St.  Nicholas?  Of  what  color  was  the 
fur  in  which  he  was  dressed?  How  did  it  feel  to  the  touch? 
How  did  the  "ashes  and  soot"  change  the  color  of  his  clothes? 
What  color  were  his  eyes?  Can  you  smell  the  smoke  from 
his  pipe?  What  toys  did  St.  Nicholas  i)ut  into  each  stock- 
ing? Were  these  what  the  children  had  wished  for?  How 
did  St.  Nicholas  know  what  to  bring  them  ?  Draw  a  picture T 
of  the  stockings  as  they  looked  after  being  filled.     OO^I^^ 

Show  how  thistledown  flies  (I-  52).  Where  did  St.  Nichola^ 
go?  Write  a  story  telling  about  his  visit  to  another  home. 
Learn  this  poem  for  recitation. 
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From  a  New  Angle     III 

A  Talk  on  Language 

(jCotUinued) 

Rorlund    **Allow  nie  to  ask  what  you  will  do  in  our  society?" 
IjMta     "1  will  let  in  fresh  air,  Pastor." 

— Ibsen*s  "  Pillars  of  Society  " 


N' 


'OW,"  Ijegan  the  teacher,  turning  over  several  more 
pages  in  her  wonder-book,  "we  have  reached  the 
subject  of  stories  and  that  is  the  place  in  the  work 
where  I  used  to  meet  with  the  most  sorrow  of  soul. 
I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  many  scores  of  hours  and  pounds 
of  nervous  energy  I  once  wasted  in  puzzling  over  the  dis- 
crepancy between  my  ideals  of  accomplishment  and  the  re- 
sults I  actually  succeeded  in  getting.  It  seemed  to  go  steadily 
from  bad  to  worse  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  list 
of  my  specialties,  to  put  it  charitably,  surely  did  not  include 
the  teaching  of  primary  language,  when  a  chance  bit  of 
eavesdropping  set  me  to  doing  some  thinking  of  my  own,  and 
eventually  saved  the  day  for  No.  2,  Evergreen  Building." 

The  visitor  leaned  forward  eagerly.  She  wanted  to  hear 
the  bit  of  eavesdropping  and  what  she  could  gather  of  that 
"thinking  of  my  own,"  for,  all  unconfessed  to  others,  the 
work  in  storv- telling  had  always  been  the  bugbear  of  her 
teaching  career.  The  teacher  noticed  her  deep  interest, 
smiled  appreciatively  and  hurried  on. 

"One  Friday  evening,  after  an  unusually  hard  and  'up- 
set* week,  I  went  with  a  friend  of  mine  to  hear  a  literary 
program  given  by  a  certain  society  of  a  neighboring  col- 
lege. Among  the  numbers  offered  was  an  impromptu  speech 
and  the  speaker  chose  a  rather  deep  psychological  subject, 
giving  us  a  talk  on  the  *Dual  Personality.'  At  the  close  of 
the  program,  my  friend  lingered  a  moment  to  speak  to  several 
friends  who  were  present.  Just  before  we  went  home,  I 
had  my  attention  attracted  to  a  short  conversation  carried  on 
just  behind  me.  I  think  I  can  quote  it  word  for  word,  for  it 
was  something  said  in  the  course  of  this  little  talk  that  gave 
me  the  new  point  of  view  that  I  had  always  needed  and  that 
never  had  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

"The  first  voice,  a  girPs,  spoke  suddenly  and  almost  right 
into  my  ear,  *That  was  a  fine  speech  of  yours,  this  even- 
ing, Mr.  A.'  The  answer  to  this  came  in  a  voice  that  I 
recognized  at  once  as  the  voice  of  the  young  man  who  had 
made  the  impromptu  speech.  *  Thanks,'  he  said,  *I  am 
glad  that  you  enjoyed  it,  hut  I  am  afraid  that  I  chose  a  rather 
deep  su})ject  for  an  "oi)en"  meeting.     Did  you  feel  that?' 


"*Not  in  the  least,' the  first  s|)eaker  assured  him.  *You 
talked  so  fluently  and  gave  the  points  in  such  an  interesting 
way  that  I  did  not  think  at  all  about  the  difficulty  of  your 
subject.' 

"  *  Well,  as  to  that,'  and  the  young  man  laughed  a  little 
reminiscently,  *I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  talked  in  any 
other  way,  than  I  did,  especially  on  that  topic.  You  see,  I 
have  been  interested  in  that  line  of  things  for  several  weeks. 
I  can't  tell  you  when  any  subject  in  any  branch  has  attracted 
me  more.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  all  my  spare  time  for  three 
or  four  weeks  in  reading  up  interesting  things  on  "Person- 
ality." When  you  are  as  taJcen  up  with  a  subject  as  all  that, 
it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  it.  I 
am  so  full  of  that  subject  that  it  is  a  relief  to  get  a  chance  to 
give  it  to  somebody  else.* 

"'Moral,'  said  the  girl,  'keep  yourself  eternally  interesteil 
to  the  limit',  in  some  subject  and  then  the  impromptu  talks, 
required  at  odd  moments  in  Clio  Society,  will  cease  to  lie  a 
fear  and  a  torment,'  and  they  both  moved  away. 

"'When  you  are  as  taken  up  with  a  subject  as  all  that,  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  it.'  Some- 
how that  sentence  stayed  with  me  and  the  more  I  thought 
about  it,  the  more  it  seemed  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  my  language  problems.  In  thinking  it  all  out,  I  re- 
membered some  very  'illuminating  things.'  One  was  the 
fact  that  the  language  work  did  not  "take  a  slump"  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  year.  As  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  the 
list  of  the  longer  stories  that  I  always  dreaded  as  laborious 
'grinds'  there  suddenly  dawned  upon  my  mind  the  reason 
why  they  were  so  hard  to  teach.  Of  course,  that  was  eas>'  to 
see  now.  Things  were  much  less  difficult  in  the  fall,  because 
the  children  were  always  so  full  of  interest.  This  last  fact 
was  not  hard  to  explain  and  that  explanation  gave  me  the 
first  hint  to  work  by.  Every  primary  teacher  knows  that  the 
work  during  the  first  month  of  a  primary-school  year  is  care- 
fully planned  so  that  there  will  be  the  smallest  possible  gap 
between  what  the  children  do  at  home  and  what  they  will  be 
asked  to  do  at  school.  We  always  talk  of  home  and  home 
folks  and  plays  and  pets  because  that  is  what  the  children 
of  primary  age  are  most  deeply  interested  in.  What  primary 
teacher  has  not  been  fairly  enraptured  by  the  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  little  beginners  always  tell  their 
thoughts  on  anything  they  know  something  about!  My 
problem  had  now  resolved  itself  into  this  How  was  I  to 
fill  my  little  people  so  full  of  interest  in  one  and  all  of  the  sub- 
jects that  came  under  the  language  work,  that  they  would 
speak  right  out  of  their  enthusiasm  and  do  it  with  enjoy- 
ment?    Then  there  was  the  gradation  of  the  work  that  must 
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be  planned  out,  step  by  step,  with  one  end  in  view  and  that 
end,  of  course,  the  conservation,  not  of  energy,  but  of  interest." 
"I  have  already  given  you  the  work  for  the  first  months. 
Now  there  remained  the  important  task  of  making  the  transi- 
tion from  the  work  on  descriptions  of  objects  to  that  of  narra- 
tion. A  fter  a  little  close  thinking,  I  originated  some  new  games 
that  helped  us  wonderfully,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  used 
them  ever  since.     Take  them  if  you  care  to  do  so." 

The  visitor  then  took  down  the  first  one  of  the  devices  which 
the  teacher  called  her  "Riddle  Games."  The  initial  step 
was  much  like  the  plan  used  before.  The  pupil  selected 
described  one  of  the  pictures  in  the  room  and  the  others  pointed 
it  out  from  the  description.  After  this  became  easy  to  do,  a 
chosen  boy  or  girl  described  the  appearance,  that  is,  personal 
features  and  clothing,  of  some  child  in  the  room  and  the  other 
pupils  found  the  child  described  from  the  details  given.  This 
was  varied  by  combining  it  with  a  few  features  of  the  old 
game  of  ''policeman."    It  was  played  in  this  manner: 

Select  six  or  seven  children  and  stand  them  in  a  row  out 
in  the  front  of  the  room,  where  they  may  be  very  clearly  seen 
by  the  other  little  folks.  Ha\'e  the  children  in  their  seats 
look  very  closely  while  the  teacher  counts  ten,  after  which  the 
line  of  pupils  passes  out  into  the  hall.  Select  two  children, 
one  for  the  policeman  and  one  for  the  parent  who  is  seeking 
the  lost  child.  The  last  named  pupil  approaches  the  police- 
man and  says,  "I  am  hunting  for  a  very  small  girl  with  blue 
eyes  and  brown  hair,  braided  into  two  long  braids.  She 
wore  blue  hair  ribbons  and  a  blue  and  white  woolen  dress 
trimmed  with  small  bhie  and  white  buttons.  Her  shoes  and 
stockings  were  brown,  etc."  At  the  close  of  this  description, 
the  policeman  goes  out  into  the  hall  and  brings  in  the  lost 
child,  identified  by  means  of  the  detailed  description.  "After 
a  while,"  said  the  teacher,  "shorten  the  observation  time  by 
limiting  the  count  to  eight,  then  six,  and  lastly  four." 

The  next  step  or  change  of  the  "Riddle  Game"  took  up 
the  common  domestic  animals.  Here  was  the  first  attempt 
of  the  children  in  describing  something  not  direcdy  before 
them.  A  child,  either  alone  or  one  of  a  line  of  several  pupils, 
gave  his  riddle  in  this  manner:  "I  am  a  small  animal.  My 
body  is  long  and  rather  slender.  I  have  a  black,  smooth, 
silky  coat,  a  long  tail  and  two  bright  eyes  as  yellow  as  gold. 
I  have  four  feet  with  long  curved  claws,  hidden  away  at  the 
end  of  each  toe.  I  catch  mice  and  love  to  drink  milk.  I 
make  two  sounds.  I  can  purr  and  mew.  What  is  my 
name  ?"  The  pupil  who  guesses  the  name  correctly  in  tum 
becomes  the  impersonator  and  so  the  game  is  carried  on 
— ^'*and,"  admonished  the  teacher  in  giving  her  final  word 
of  instruction  in  relation  to  this  device,  "if  the  pupils  are  not 
checked,  they  will  act  out  the  movements  of  the  animal  and 
even  attempt  to  imitate  its  cry.  Better  than  this,  they  will 
often  surprise  you  with  the  number  of  close  observations 
they  have  made  and  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  habits 
of  animals  and  birds.  They  will  tell  you  just  how  the  squirrel 
sat  when  they  saw  him  eat  an  acorn  one  day,  and  illustrate 
the  description  with  all  the  gravity  in  the  world.  The  freer 
they  are  in  pla>'ing,  the  greater  will  be  the  results  and  their 
enjoyment  in  this  game,  which  is  almost  always  the  favorite 
one." 

The  "Animal  Game"  was  varied  by  substituting  the  wild 
for  the  tame  animals.  This,  so  the  teacher  testified,  was 
always  intensely  interesting,  especially  to  the  first-grade  boys. 
The  children,  who  had  not  seen  very  many  of  the  circus  wild 
animals,  were  often  helped  out  by  using  good  animal  pictures, 
first,  giving  descriptions  with  the  picture  before  them,  and  last, 
giving  the  same  details  with  the  pictures  removed. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  the  riddles 
were  changed  and  became. "  vegetable  riddles,"  the  children 
giving  them  in  this  way.  "I  am  a  vegetable.  I  am  bright 
red  and  grow  on  a  big  green  vine.  The  vine  is  propped  up 
with  sticks  when  I  begin  to  grow  large  and  heavy.  I  am  made 
of  thin  skin,  a  fleshy,  red  pulp  and  many  seeds  floating  about 
in  clear  juice.  I  am  boiled,  scalloped  or  made  into  soup. 
What  am  I  ?"  Here,  too,  so  the  teacher  warned,  the  children 
would  actually  go  through  the  motions  of  preparing  and 
cooking  the  vegetables,  that  is,  if  the  school-room  atmosphere 
were  free  enough  to  eliminate  all  sense  of  restraint.  After 
the  vegetables  had  served  their  tum,  fruit  was  substituted 
and  the  fun  went  merrily  on.     Even  after  this  stage  of  the 


work  was  past,  the  children  always  enjoyed  going  back  at 
times  to  the  old,  much-loved  "Riddle  Games."  During  the 
winter,  they  asked  their  riddles,  using  trees  and  hot-house 
flowers  as  subjects.  Later  on  in  the  spring  the  wild  flowers 
were  introduced  into  the  w^ork. 

After  the  riddles,  the  teacher  explained  her  "Trade  Game." 
This  was  an  advance  step,  since  it  brought  in  the  greater  use 
of  imagination  while  it  still  utilized  the  old  ideas  of  guessing. 
The  children  were  told  to  choose  a  trade  and  then  they  were 
called  upon,  one  at  a  time,  to  describe  their  work.  The  form 
of  this  description  was  as  follows.  "  My  name  is  Mr.  Brown. 
I  have  a  little  shop  down  town.  I  work  with  a  leather  apron 
tied  about  my  waist.  My  tools  are  sharp,  curved  needles, 
waxed  thread,  small  wooden  pegs  and  a  neat  little  hammer 
that  goes  *rap-a-tap-tap.'  What  am  I?"  Answer.  "You 
are  a  shoemaker."  Here  again,  it  was  the  natural  and  general 
thing  for  the  children  to  accompany  their  description  by 
maldng  the  motions  that  illustrated  it. 

"There  is  one  more  much-used  game  in  here,"  the  teacher 
went  on,  closing  her  book,  "but  it  had  best  come  in  later, 
that  is,  after  we  have  considered  the  story-telling  a  little 
further.  The  stories,  especially  those  presented  in  the  first 
primary,  ought  to  be  chosen  most  carefully.  In  the  begin- 
ning, they  should  be  very  short  and  full  of  action.  A  story 
that  is  suitable  for  this  work,  must  fairly  bristle  with  verbs. 
That  is  why  it  is  such  a  good  plan  to  begin  with  the  fables." 

"Which  ones?"  came  the  eager  question  and  in  reply  the 
teacher  named  the  following: 

I     The  Crow  and  the  Cheese     6  Belling  the  Cat 

'>    The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher     7  The  Ants  and  the  Grasshoppers 

The  Dog  and  the  Image        8  The  Wind  and  the  Sun 

4  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse      9  The  Stag  and  the  Lion 

5  The  Fox  and  the  Stork         10  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

"These,  as  you  see,"  remarked  the  speaker,  "can  be  very 
effectively  carried  out  into  acdon.  My  experience  and  ob- 
servation both  have  taught  me  to  believe  that  the  children 
who  make  the  best  story-tellers  are  those  who  really  see  the 
events  described  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  actually  taking 
place  before  them.  It  is  much  easier  to  visualize  an  action 
than  a  person,  who  is  brought  before  the  mind,  detail  by  de- 
tail. This  is  also  the  reason  that  the  stories  should  be  short. 
It  is  far  less  of  a  task  to  picture  a  short  train  of  events  than  a 
prolonged  course  of  action;  therefore  we  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  teach  very  brief  stories  just  at  first. 

"Oh,  yes,  and  here  is  another  pet  idea  of  mine.  When 
the  little  people  have  learned  three  or  four  fables,  it  is  great 
fun  to  have  them  acted  out  in  pantomime.  Carry  the  whole 
story  through  to  the  end  and  then  ask  those  who  have  not 
been  participating  in  the  acting  to  tell  which  fable  it  is. 
Sometimes  we  have  selected  our  actors  and  had  the  story 
illustrated,  step  by  step,  just  as  it  was  told.  In  employing  this 
device,  a  backward  pupil  will  often  be  so  carried  away  with 
his  interest  in  the  little  drama,  that  he  will  surprise  you  by  the 
smoothness  and  fluency  of  his  story-telling.  The  use  of  the 
pantomime  guessing  game  is  of  inestimable  value  to  pupils 
who  are  not  especially  gifted  with  imagination,  since  it  is 
much  less  difl&cult  to  bring  before  the  mind  something  that 
has  been  there  before,  and  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  of 
this  type,  you  have,  by  this  bit  of  dramatizing,  furnished  a 
stock  of  remembered  pictures  upon  which  the  pupil  may 
draw  at  need.  The  fables  are  one  continuous  round  of  events 
and  the  movement  centers  about  familiar  things.  The  needs 
of  the  child-nature  are  satisfied  by  the  swift,  decisive  action, 
for  children  do  love  to  have  *  something  happen.'" 

*' When  the  fables  have  had  their  day,  what  then?"  and  the 
visitor  reminded  the  teacher  that  it  was  getting  late. 

"Then  it  is  time  for  the  story  with  the  refrain,"  was  the 
quick  answer.  "You  have  heard  about  this  before,  I  am 
sure,  and,  if  you  have  ever  taught  primary  children,  you 
understand  just  how  much  they  love  to  say  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again.  Every  teacher  knows  the  list  of  these 
stories  from  the  'Little  Red  Hen'  to  the  'Three  Bears,* 
and  not  forgetting  'Chicken  Little,'  in  which  the  little  tots 
fairly  revel. 

**The   'Nature   Myths'  should  property  come  in  next,"  f 
the  speaker  hurried  on,  "but  experience  has  shown  me  that   IC 
the  jump  from  the  refrain-story  to  the  mote  abstract  naturft-^ 
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myth  is  too  large  and,  just  here,  we  use  our  '  Imagination 
Game '  to  bridge  over  the  chasm.  This  device  is  the  pride 
of  my  heart  —  so  listen!  I  begin  it  by  passing  solemnly 
about  the  room  and  touching  walls,  doors,  desks  and  various 
objects.  I  say,  very  impressively,  pointing  perhaps  at  a  door, 
'This  is  the  gate  to  the  park.'  Then  I  touch  a  row  of  desks 
and  inform  the  interested  children,  'Here  is  a  row  of  trees, 
and,'  touching  the  next  row  of  desks,  *this  is  the  other  row, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.'  Then  I  look  upward  and 
say,  *I  can  only  see  tiny  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky,  because 
the  branches  meet  and  form  a  roof  over  my  head.  This  is 
the  lake,'  I  go  on,  indicating  a  certain  expanse  of  the  school- 
room floor,  'and  this  is  a  park  seat.*  Before  I  finish,  the 
window  stick  has  become  a  beautiful  oak  tree,  casting  its  ripe 
acorns,  the  kindergarten  table  has  turned  into  tJfie  park 
pavilion  and  the  hall  has  taken  on  all  of  the  pretty  features 
of  a  rustic  arbor.  Then  I  begin  the  real  train  of  events.  I 
enter  the  door,  step  into  the  hall  and  pause  a  moment,  go 
slowly  up  the  aisle  between  the  two  rows  of  desks,  seat  myself 
for  a  time  on  the  bench  before  the  'lake'  and  then  go  over  to 
the  comer  under  the  oak  tree,  where  I  gather  two  hands  full 
of  acorns.  As  soon  as  I  am  through  there  are  plenty  of 
little  people  both  eager  and  willing  to  tell  me  what  I  have 
been  doing.  They  give  me  accounts  of  my  actions  in  a  sur- 
prisingly smooth  and  unconscious  manner  and  then  they 
take  the  game  into  their  own  hands.  At  first,  they  imitate 
my  method  of  procedure  almost  exactly,  but  as  time  goes 
on,  the  originality  of  the  different  children  displays  itself  in 
many  quaint  and  amusing  ways.  For  instance,  a  boy  seated 
himself  upon  a  bench  one  day,  and  then  suddenly  screamed 
and  jumped  up  to  inform  us  that  a  toad  hopped  out  from 
under  the  seat  and  almost  scared  him  to  death.  Another 
child  walked  over  to  a  certain  little  girPs  desk,  rapped  on  the 
top  of  it  and  when  the  occupant,  entering  at  once  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  said,  *  Come  in,'  he  removed  his  hat,  stepped 
a  trifle  nearer  and  asked  the  little  girl  if  she  would  like  to  go 
to  the  park.  At  this,  a  prolonged  conversation  occurred  be- 
tween the  little  girl,  a  very  imaginative  child,  and  her  sup- 
posed mother.  Of  course  the  child  in  her  seat  did  the  talking 
for  both  parties.  At  last  she  turned  to  the  waiting  boy  with, 
'All  right,  mother  says  that  I  can  go,*  and  the  two  started 
gaily  off  together.  You  may  be  sure  that  before  their  ex- 
cursion came  to  an  end,  they  enjoyed  a  large  number  of  re- 
markable adventures.  During  the  time  that  we  use  this 
game,  our  school-room  becomes  a  great  number  of  things. 
It  is  the  woods  and  we  watch  a  large  nutting  party  at  its 
operations,  or  it  is  a  farm,  with  a  number  of  most  realistic  ani- 
mals all  carrying  out  their  respective  activities  in  a  very  true- 
to-life  fashion.  Sometimes  it  is  the  post-office  or  the  grocery 
store  or  the  meat  market.  As  it  suffers  these  rapid,  kaleid- 
oscopic changes,  our  little  imaginations  develop  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  the  fanciful  at- 
mosphere of  the  nature  stories.  In  the  meantime,  is  the 
Language  period  an  interesting  part  of  the  day's  work  or  no  ? 
All  that  needs  to  be  done,  in  order  to  settle  that  question, 
is  to  drop  into  our  room,  when  we  are  watching  some  lost  child 
wandering  about  in  the  midst  of  a  large  enchanted  forest 
and  our  hearts  are  fluttering  with  anxiety  lest  she  fail  to  find 
the  way  out.  In  a  moment  you  would  see  the  reason  why 
my  boys  and  girls,  all  *like  Language."* 


While  Stars  of  Christmas  Shine 

WTiile  stars  of  Christmas  shine. 

Lighting  the  skies, 
Let  only  loving  looks 

Beam  from  our  eyes. 

While  bells  of  Christmas  ring, 

Joyous  and  clear. 
Speak  only  haj)py  words, 

All  love  and  cheer. 

Give  only  loN'ing  gifts. 

And  in  love  take; 
Gladden  the  poor  and  sad 

For  love's  dear  sake. — SeL 
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The  snow  had  bcguir  in  the  gluaming, 
^Vnd  busily  all  the  night 

Hiid  been  heaping  fitld  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wot^  ermine  hx*  dear  for  an  eail, 

And  the  wiorcst  Vwly,  on  ifie  elm  tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

—LoweU 

December  is  one  of  the  happiest  months  for  the  children, 
for  it  brings  to  them  Christmas  and  the  Christmas  tree.  How 
many  children  there  are  and  grown  people,  too,  who  do  not 
know  the  name  of  this  tree  which  helps  so  much  to  brighten 
the  festal  season  1  Yet  how  the  children  love  it  and  all  other 
trees  of  the  evergreen  variety!  So  while  the  interest  is  keen 
and  there  are  so  few  living  things  in  the  out-of-doors,  Decem- 
ber presents  an  ideal  time  for  studying  trees  of  the  cone- 
bearing  type.  Almost  every  town  has  several  varieties  of  these 
trees;  but  the  teacher  will  have  to  look  them  up  before 
planning  her  lessons.  Only  three  weeks  are  plaimed,  be- 
cause of  the  Christmas  vacation. 

First  Week 

Topic    Evergreen  Trees 
Type    Pine  and  Spruce. 

First  Excursion 

Before  taking  the  children  out  for  their  morning  walk,  talk 
a  little  about  Christmas  and  die  tree.  Have  the  children 
tell  about  dififerent  trees  they  have  had.  How  do  the  ever- 
green trees  differ  from  other  trees  they  know?  When  there 
is  time  tell  the  children:  "Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep 
their  Leaves  all  Winter"  in  "How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Chil- 
dren," by  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

When  out-of-doors,  take  quite  a  long  walk,  and  see  how- 
many  different  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  may  be  seen.  Notice 
the  variance  in  length  of  needle.  If  there  is  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  gather  cones  to  be  classified  in  the  same  way  as  were 
the  oaks. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    The  White  Pine,  or  any  species  of  pine. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  evergreens.  The  long 
slender  needles  look  like  really  tiny  darning  needles.  Count 
the  number  of  needles  in  a  package.  The  cones  make  one 
think  of  another  kind  of  cone  which  the  children  like  in  sum- 
mer? What  is  it?  \Vhat  birds  like  this  tree?  Nodce  the 
scaly  bark.  What  do  you  notice  coming  out  from  it?  What 
do  we  call  this?  Do  you  think  you  could  make  maple  sugar 
of  this?  Do  you  know  what  its  use  is?  Explain  how  the 
pitch  is  gathered  and  converted  into  tar,  rosin,  and  turpen- 
tine. Show  samples  of  these  different  articles  when  you  re- 
turn to  the  school. 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    The  Spruce  Tree. 

This  is  the  tree  most  commonly  used  at  Christmas  time. 
The  Norway  Spruce  is  a  good  hardy  type  and  is  quite  com- 
mon. Notice  the  thick  mode  of  brandling.  Compare  with 
pine  tree  in: 
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(a)  Shape. 

(6)  Height. 

(c)  Cone. 

(d)  Length  of  needle. 

(e)  Arrangement  of  needles. 

Do  you  see  any  sap  coming  from  this  tree?  Why  is  this  a 
better  tree  to  use  at  Christmas  time  than  the  pine  tree  ? 

Second  Week 

Topic    Evergreen  Trees. 
Types    Hemlock,  Larch,  Cedar. 

First  Excursion 
Topic    The  Hemlock  Tree. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  picturesque  trees  and  one  which  is 
never  forgotten  when  once  learned.  The  branches  are 
usually  so  low  that  the  children  can  reach  up  and  gather  the 
conies  from  the  tree.  Notice  that  this  tree  is  much  more 
graceful  than  the  others  we  have  talked  about.  The  leaves 
are  quite  flat  and  the  tiny  acorns  appeal  to  any  one. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    The  Larch  Tree. 

This  tree  will  be  found  on  some  one's  lawn  as  it  is  much 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  Compare  the  feathery  needles 
to  those  of  the  hemlock.  Notice  the  diflFerence  in  the  tiny 
cone.    Which  of  these  two  trees  do  you  like  better?    Why? 

Third  Excursion 
Topic    The  Cedar  Tree. 

In  the  winter  time  this  tree  is  a  pleasing  sight  as  it  stands 
on  the  lawn  in  its  dense  foliage  of  green.  When  covered  with 
snow  or  hoar-frost,  it  looks  like  a  huge  snowball. 

Give  each  child  a  tiny  spray  of  the  tree.  Have  him  notice 
its  fragrance.    Tell  how  the  wood  is  used  in  making  chests. 

Notice  the  new  form  of  leaf .  Are  there  cones?  What  tree 
are  they  most  like?  What  color  is  the  bark?  Play  the  tree 
game  to  review  the  evergreens. 

Third  Week 

Topic    Winter  birds  and  their  food-supply. 

First  Excursion 

A  trip  to  the  woods.  Keep  the  eyes  open  for  birds.  If 
the  sun  is  shining,  a  number  will  be  seen.  In  Northern 
Illinois,  the  birds  seen  will  probably  be  the  English  Sparrow 
(always),  Blue- jay.  Nuthatch,  Brown-creeper,  and  the  Hairy 
and  Downy  Woodpeckers.  A  stray  crow  may  also  be  found. 
Notice  the  bird  tracks  in  the  snow.  Ask  the  children  to 
coxmt  the  birds  on  their  way  to  and  from  school.  What  do 
they  have  to  eat  in  the  winter?  When  back  to  the  school- 
house  make  plans  for  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  birds. 

Have  each  child  bring  something.  Pieces  of  bread,  meat, 
suet,  wheat  and  oat  seeds  are  very  acceptable.  Last  winter 
one  little  girl  came  with  a  long  string  of  popcorn  which  she  had 
dipped  in  syrup  and  then  in  canary  bird  seed.  This  not  only 
made  decoration  for  the  tree,  but  was  a  splendid  way  to  keep 
the  seed  from  being  covered  with  snow. 

Second  Excursion 
Topic    The  Birds'  seed  supply  out-of-doors. 

This  lesson  makes  a  lasting  impression  on  little  children 
and  creates  in  them  a  desire  to  feed  the  birds  each  morning. 

Go  to  a  deserted  place  where  there  are  old  weeds.  Search 
among  them  and  see  how  many  seeds  are  left.  Attempt  to 
identify  the  weeds.  Sometimes  a  great  many  weed-seeds 
may  be  found;  too  often  very  few.  If  a  grove  or  woods  is 
near,  go  there  and  see  what  the  birds  of  the  woods  are  finding 
to  eat.  With  very  little  talking  the  children  are  brought 
to  realize  how  hungry  the  birds  become,  and  they  soon  be- 
gm  to  do  their  part  in  taking  care  of  them. 

Third  Exciu-sion 
Topic    Preparing  of  the  birds'  Christmas  tree. 

Dunng  the  entire  week  the  children  have  been  bringing 
their  "offerings"  for  the  birds.  Each  child  takes  his  own 
little  gift  with  him.  A  small  tree  has  been  selected  in  a 
sheltered  spot.  If  there  are  many  things,  two  trees  may  be 
used.  The  grain  is  scattered  on  the  snow.  Pieces  of  meat, 
suet  and  bread  are  tied  on  with  string.  The  children  may 
form  circles  aroimd  the  tree  and  sing  one  of  their  Christmas 
songs.  Then  the  tree  is  left  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  birds. 


A  Christmas  Visit 

(A  True  Story) 

Maud  Adelaide  Wright 

IT  was  within  a  few  days  of  Christmas,  and  all  the  boys 
and  girls  in  Miss  Francis's  Kindergarten  were  counting 
the  days  to  Santa  Claus'  visit.  They  had  learned  some 
delightful  songs  about  the  jolly  old  fellow,  and  had 
heard  many  stories  about  his  workshop  and  reindeer,  and 
those  mysterious  trips  up  and  down  chimneys,  but  no  story 
was  quite  such  a  favorite  as  the  one  about  his  pussy  cat,  and 
almost  every  day  some  one  would  ask  Miss  Francis  to  "Please 
tell  about  Santa  Claus*  cat." 

They  were  very  happy  in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  Mother's  party,  and  their  own  various  longings 
for  dolls  and  sleds,  and  Miss  Francis  was  just  as  much  in- 
terested as  they,  as  she  too  loved  Santa  Claus;  still  she  was  a 
bit  worried  for  fear  Christmas  was  going  to  mean  for  them 
only  receiving  and  not  giving.  She  had  taught  them  that 
Thanksgiving  was  an  "I  thank  you  day,"  and  Christmas 
was  an  "I  love  you  day,"  and  when  all  was  still  and  their 
little  sweet  voices  sang  very  softly  that  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  carols,  the  "Holy  Night,"  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  feel 
the  blessed  peace  which  filled  her  own  heart. 

But  alas  I  peace  does  not  belong  to  childhood,  and  "visions 
of  sugar  plums  danced  in  their  heads,"  and  her  reverie 
was  generally  interrupted  by  demands  for  the  Santa  Claus 
songs.  "My  babies  musl  get  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas 
more  into  their  hearts!  but  how?"  she  sighed. 

Several  ways  suggested  themselves,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  be  attainable,  until  the  next  morning,  when  a  happy  thought 
came  to  her,  and  after  the  morning  devotions  and  greetings 
were  over,  she  said,  "I  have  something  lovely  to  tell  you  I" 
which  inunediately  commanded  perfect  attention,  for  had  not 
all  their  jolly  parties  and  excursions  always  been  preceded 
by  those  very  words? 

"I  know  a  dear  lady,"  continued  Miss  Francis,  "who  will 
not  have  any  jolly  Christmas.  She  won't  see  any  tree,  and 
she  won't  hear  any  carols,  or  see  any  happy  little  children, 
for  she  is  ill  in  bed  and  can  never  get  out  of  it  again.  Now  I 
have  a  plan.  Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  to  surprise  her  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  and  carry  a  little  Christmas  tree,  and 
all  the  things  to  put  on  it?" 

"O  yes!"  said  many  little  voices;  "And  I'll  carry  my  doUie 
to  see  her,"  said  one  sympathetic  little  girl;  "And  I'll  take 
'Gyp,'"  said  the  biggest  boy.  "I  am  afraid  we  can't  take 
'Gyp'  dear";  said  Miss  Francis,  "as  he  might  jump  on  the 
bed  and  frighten  her.  Just  think,  little  children,  how  dreadful 
it  would  be  if  you  had  to  stay  in  bed  all  the  time,  as  this  poor 
woman  does!  Wouldn't  you  be  glad  to  have  some  one  come 
to  see  you?  But  how  to  get  there!  That  is  what  puzzles 
me;  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk,  even  though  we  take  the 
car  part  way." 

"I  know,  Miss  Francis!"  said  Robert,  who  was  generally 
the  spokesman  for  the  class,  "my  papa's  got  an  auto,  and 
I  know  he'll  let  us  take  it  —  but  we  can't  all  go  in  it,"  looking 
ruefully  aro\md  at  the  crowded  circle. 

Miss  Francis  looked  lovingly  at  him,  as  he  was  always 
her  inspiration.  "Yes,  dear,  that  would  be  splendid,  but 
your  papa  is  a  doctor  and  must  have  his  auto  to  take  him 
to  see  sick  people;  but  you  have  given  me  an  idea,  and 
wouldn't  it  be  fim  for  us  all  to  go  in  autos?  I  know  some 
kind  people  here  in  town  who,  I  am  siu-e,  would  loan  us  their 
cars.    Would  you  like  to  go  that  way,  children?" 

Would  they!  The  very  suggestion  filled  them  with  wriggles 
of  delight,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Doctor's  little  boy, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  of  them  had  ever  been  in  an  auto. 

"O  Miss  Francis,  kin  Hazel  an'  me  go?"  said  the  only 
little  colored  boy,  who  couldn't  believe  that  an  auto  ride 
was  possible  for  Hazel  and  him.  "Yes,  indeed,  dear,  we  will 
all  go,"  said  Miss  Francis,  rising  from  her  chair;  "and  now 
we  must  go  to  work,  for  the  clock  says  we  are  not  paying 
attention  to  him  and  we  should  have  been  at  our  tables  five 
minutes  ago."  ^ 

The  next  few  days  were  busy  ones  for  the  whole  Kindergai ^  I  ^ 
ten,  for  they  had  much  work  to  do  to  get  ready  for  both  treesrS 

Thursday  dawned  bright  and  simny,  and  Jack  Frost  had 
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covered  the  ground  with  a  light  feathery  snow,  which  added 
to  the  Christmas  feeling,  for  a  green  Christmas  is  always 
disappointing  to  little  folks. 

Was  there  ever  anything  in  childhood  so  hard  to  do  as  to 
"sit  still,  until  it's  time  to  go  I"  By  the  time  the  morning 
greetings  were  over,  and  the  several  bundles  of  decorations 
and  gifts  made  by  the  children  had  been  given  to  those  who 
could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  them,  the  first  big  car  came 
whirring  up  to  the  school,  and  was  soon  followed  by  six  others. 
O  the  wriggles  of  delightful  anticipation,  as  the  chauffeur  of 
the  first  car,  in  his  big  bearskin  coat,  came  in  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  carry  out  to  the  car.  \Vhen  he  saw 
the  children,  and  the  little  fir  trees  standing  so  jauntily  in  their 
midst,  his  face  was  covered  with  smiles,  for  he  had  little  folks 
of  his  own  at  home. 

Robert's  mamma  had  come  m  one  of  the  cars,  to  help  look 
after  the  children,  and  soon  they  were  all  stowed  away,  warm 
and  cosy,  with  the  little  fir  tree  on  the  seat  of  the  first  car, 
and  Hazel  and  Earl  sitting  beside  Miss  Francis,  their  little 
black  faces  shining  with  joy. 

It  was  quite  a  long  ride  to  the  home  of  the  sick  lady,  and 
many  were  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  passersby,  as  they 
saw  the  six  big  cars  packed  so  full  with  happy  children,  and 
heard  the  chattering  and  laughing  as  they  sped  by. 

The  Invalid  was  lying  in  bed,  propped  up  by  her  pillows, 
and  all  alone;  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  happy  Christmases 
she  used  to  know  in  faraway  England,  when  she  was  surprised 
to  see  six  big  touring  cars  coming  dovMi  the  street  and 
stopping  at  her  door.  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  a  host  of  little  children,  saying,  "Merry  Christmas! 
Merry  Christmas  1  we  have  come  to  bring  you  a  Christmas 
tree!"  at  the  same  time  throwing  off  hats,  coats  and  mittens. 

Sure  enough!  after  them  came  the  litde  tree,  and  it  was 
set  up  on  the  table,  and  some  of  the  children  went  to  work 
to  trim  it  with  bright  chains  and  balls  and  shining  stars,  while 
others  helped  Rotert's  mamma  hang  wreaths  in  the  windows, 
and  decorate  the  room  with  greens,  before  the  astonished 
lady  could  say  a  word. 


Miss  Francis  went  to  the  bedside,  and  said,  "My  Babies 
wanted  to  bring  you  some  of  their  Christmas  cheer,  and  I 
knew  you  would  be  glad  to  see  them." 

When  the  little  tree  was  shining  with  all  its  decorations, 
they  all  sat  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed  and  sang  the  jolly 
Santa  Claus  songs.  The  little  girl  who  had  brought  her 
dolly  said,  "Don't  forget  to  tell  the  Kitty  story";  so  Miss 
Francis  told  about  the  pussy  who  keeps  house  with  Santa 
Claus  and  wakes  him  every  Christmas  Eve  in  time  to  start 
off  with  his  reindeer  to  fill  the  stockings  of  all  the  little  boys 
and  girls  in  the  world. 

Then  they  all  stood  up  and  sang  very  softly  and  sweetly, 

Holy   Night!   Silent   Night! 
All  is  calm;  all  is  bright; 
Round  the  Holy  Mother  and  Child, 
Holy  Baby,  sweet  and  mild; 
Rest  in  heavenly  Peace! 

As  the  last  strains  died  away,  tears  of  happiness  and 
"Heavenly  Peace,"  rained  down  the  face  of  the  sick  lady, 
and  she  said;  "O  thank  you,  dear  little  children!  It  is 
many  years  since  I  have  seen  so  many  little  children,  and 
many  more  years  since  I  have  seen  a  Christmas  tree." 

One  of  the  neighbors  had  come  in  to  see  what  this  unusual 
excitement  in  their  quiet  neighborhood  might  mean,  and  re- 
membering the  graphaphone  in  the  kitchen,  set  it  going. 

Instantly  all  the  children  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
music,  and  Miss  Francis  and  Robert's  mamma  were  left  to 
have  a  quiet  little  visit  with  the  Invalid,  and  helped  her  to 
open  the  packages  the  children  had  brought  her. 

Very  soon  the  cars  returned,  and  there  was  a  great  himt 
•for  coats,  caps  and  mittens. 

Every  boy  and  girl  went  to  the  bedside  to  say  good-bye, 
and  then  they  were  stowed  away  in  the  cars  and  whirled  away 
on  the  longest  road  home. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  every  one,  and  when  Miss  Francis 
left  the  Kindergarten  that  day,  she  felt  that  her  Babies* 
Christmas  would  siirely  be  happier  on  account  of  the  good 
cheer  they  had  carried  to  one  "shut  in." 


MONTH  BY  MONTH   PICTURE  LESSONS 


The  Sistine  Madonna 

(Painting  by  Raphael  Sanzio) 

Jennie  Ellis  Keysor 

IN  using  the  "Sistine  Madonna"  as  our  supplement  this 
month,  we  are  using  the  greatest  embodiment  in  the 
worid  of  art  of  the  universal  idea  of  motherhood.  Even 
very  young  children  are  quick  to  respond  to  the  love 
expressed  in  all  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and  they  will  not 
soon  tire  of  looking  at  many  pictures  of  this  subject.  I  know 
of  no  more  helpful  and  entertaining  work  for  classes  of  young 
children  than  conversation  on  a  goodly  variety  of  these  pic- 
tures. In  this  work  many  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  should 
be  shown  in  order  to  impress  children  that  he  is  par  excellence 
the  painter  of  the  Madonna.  For  this  w  ork  I  would  sug- 
gest the  following:  "Madonna  della  Sedia,"  "La  Belle 
Jardiniere,"  "Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch,"  "Madonna 
Foligno,"  and  "Madonna  of  the  Fish." 

An  interesting  exercise  and  one  which  would  cultivate  the 
ability  of  young  children  to  obsene  details  would  be  to  set 
them  to  naming  everything  to  be  found  in  the  picture.  At 
once  they  would  point  out  the  six  figures  so  prominent. 
Notice  how  many  observe  the  background  of  angel  faces, 
the  tower  back  of  and  to  the  side  of  St.  Barbara,  the  tiara 
below  St.  Sixtus  and  the  halo  above  his  head.  Each  of  these 
minor  details  furnishes  a  starting  point  for  interesting  and 
instructive  language  work. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  a  large  picture  for  the  school-room, 
an  edition  of  the  "Sistine  Madonna"  which  gives  merely 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  half  length,  is  less  ecclesiastic  and 
therefore  more  desirable.  For  purposes  of  study,  however, 
the  whole  picture  is  necessar\'  and  interesting  in  ever}'  detail. 

The  following  description  of  the  "Sistine  Madonna"  is 
reprinted  from  "Raphael,"  in  the  author's  "Great  Artists,'^ 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company: 

"In  every  Madonna  we  have  described,  we  have  had  to 


use  freely  the  words  lovely,  great,  beautiful,  but  one  there 
remains  which,  more  than  any  other,  merits  all  these  titles 
and  others  in  addition.  It  is  the  "Sistine  Madonna"  in  the 
Dresden  Galler}^  It  was  the  last  picture  painted  wholly  by 
Raphael's  hand.  It  was  painted  originally  as  a  banner  for 
the  monks  of  St.  Sixtus  at  Piacenza,  but  it  was  used  as  an 
altar-piece.  In  1754,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  bought  it  for 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  it  was  brought  to  Dreaden  with 
great  pomp.  People  who  know  about  pictures  generally  agree 
that  this  is  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world. 

"Let  us  see  some  of  the  things  which  it  contains  —  no 
one  can  ever  tell  you  all,  for  as  the  years  increase  and  your 
lives  are  enlarged  by  joy  and  by  sorrow,  you  will  ever  see 
more  and  more  in  this  divine  picture  and  feel  more  than  you 
see.  Two  green  curtains  are  drawn  aside  and  there,  floating 
on  the  clouds,  is  the  Virgin  full  length,  presenting  the  Child 
to  the  world.  It  is  far  more  than  a  mother  and  a  child,  for 
one  sees  in  the  Madonna  a  look  suggesting  that  she  sees 
vaguely  the  darkness  of  Calvary  and  the  glory  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. This  is  no  ordinary  child,  either,  that  she  holds,  for 
He  sees  beyond  this  world  into  eternity  and  that  His  is  no 
common  destiny — at  least,  one  feels  these  things  as  we  gaze  at 
the  lovely  apparition  on  its  background  of  clouds  and  innu- 
merable angel  heads.  St.  Sixtus  on  one  side  would  know 
more  of  this  mystery,  while  St.  Barbara  on  the  other  is  dazzled 
by  the  vision  and  turns  aside  her  lovely  face.  Below  are  the 
two  cherubs,  the  final  touch  of  love,  as  it  were,  to  this  mar- 
vellous picture.  It  is  said  that  the  picture  was  completed 
at  first  without  these  cherubs  and  that  they  wxre  afterwards 
added  when  Raphael  found  two  little  boys  resting  their  arms 
on  a  balustrade,  gazing  intently  up  at  his  picture. 

"This  painting  has  a  room  to  itself  in  the  Dresden  Galler>-, 
where  the  most  frivolous  forget  to  chat  and  the  thoughtful 
sit  for  hours  in  quiet  meditation  under  its  magic  spell.  One 
man  says,  *I  could  spend  an  hour  ever\'  day  for  years  looking 
at  this  picture  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  year  discover 
some  new  beauty  and  a  new  joy.'** 
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— Raphael 
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BUdtbotrd  Dmring  bjr  Hauist  RoanraoN 


Combination  of  Paper  Cutting 
and  Blackboard  Drawing 

Anne  Durr 

A  Morning  Talk 

The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock 

THE  shepherd  had  many  sheep  to  care  for.  There 
were  black  sheep,  white  sheep,  and  baby  sheep.  The 
little  lambs  were  easily  hurt  and  were  often  lost. 
Their  legs  were  weak  and  their  wool  caught  in  the 
brambles. 

The  shepherd  often  lifted  them  out  of  the  bushes  with  his 
crook  and  tenderly  carried  them  over  the  rough  roads. 

One  day  just  about  sunset  the  shepherd  dog  came  barking 
and  barking.  He  was  trying  to  teU  his  master  something. 
The  shepherd  looked  toward  the  woods.  He  saw  a  lamb 
caught  among  some  dead  branches.  He  went  over  quickly 
and  threw  the  branches  aside  with  his  crook. 

But  away  off  in  the  woods  lay  a  baby  lamb  too  weak  to  walk. 
The  mother  sheep  was  far  away  too  and  she  was  calling, 
''Baa!  baa!"  It  was  dark  among  the  trees  and  her  baby 
was  lost.  It  didn't  even  cry  to  tell  its  mother  where  it  was. 
The  mother  ran  among  the  flock  from  one  baby  lamb  to  an- 
other. They  were  nbt  hers.  They  would  not  answer  her 
call.    Each  one  was  quiedy  grazing  at  its  mother's  side. 

Soon  some  of  the  sheep  had  crossed  the  road  where  they 
foimd  very  sweet  clover  to  eat,  others  were  grazing  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  and  among  the  trees  a  few  were  nibbling 
tender  leaves  from  the  lowest  branches. 

The  dog  came  again  with  a  boimd,  looking  right  into  his 
master's  eyes.  "Are  any  of  my  flock  lost?"  said  the  shep- 
herd to  the  dog.  "  Bow-wow-wow r*  said  the  dog.  He  ran 
toward  the  thick  woods,  followed  by  the  master.  The  shep- 
herd left  the  ninety  and  nine  sheep  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
mies and  hastened  to  find  the  one  that  was  lost.  At  last 
when  he  had  gone  a  long  way  he  found  the  only  lamb  among 
his  flock  that  had  a  black  head,  black  front  legs,  and  a  white 
back  with  white  hind  legs.  The  poor  little  lamb  was  lost  in 
the  tall  bushes.  The  shepherd  lifted  it  very  carefully  with  his 
crook  and  tenderly  carried  it  \mder  his  arm. 

He  "went  on  his  way  rejoicing  because  the  sheep  that  was 
lost  was  found."  He  hastened  down  the  road  toward  home 
followed  by  the  faithful  dog  and  the  mother  sheep. 


Nearing  the  fold  he  opened  the  door,  called  his  family  and 
said,  "Rejoice  with  me  for  I  have  found  the  sheep  which  was 
lost." 

Explanation  of  the  Picture 

This  shepherd  morning  talk  was  given  to  the  first  grade 
children  as  a  preparation  for  Christmas,  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  the  care  of  the  shepherd  for  his  flock. 

The  blackboard  drawing  was  done  by  the  teaqber,  using 
charcoal  to  give  the  soft  tones.  It  was  blended  with  the 
fingers.    The  pupils  cut  the  sheep  freehand  from  soft  paper. 

Notice  the  comparative  size  of  the  sheep  and  the  character 
shown  in  their  action  and  attitude.  The  artistic  arrangement 
was  directed  by  the  children. 

While  pasting  the  sheep  on  the  blackboard,  they  were 
anxious  to  have  the  lambs  eating  grass  by  the  mother  sheep's 
side.  There  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  atmosphere  among  the 
sheep  that  are  not  interested  in  the  lost  lamb. 

The  father  sheep  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  looks 
anxiously  after  the  shepherd  and  the  baby.  The  mother  is 
running  and  calling  "Baa!  Baa!''  The  faithful  dog  is 
following,  very  happy. 

These  suggestions  have  brought  the  life  and  action  into  the 
children's  cutting  and  have  created  a  motive  for  the  picture. 
To  them  it  was  a  real  picture  of  a  real  event. 

There  were  trials,  disappointments  and  success  in  their 
cuttings.  They  were  all  working  for  the  same  purpose  with 
a  family  imity. 

The  dog  had  to  have  his  tail  pasted  on  and  many  sheep's 
legs  did  not  look  right  and  had  to  be  mended.  The  feeling, 
''so  far,  so  good,"  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  finally  won 
the  best  effort  of  all. 

The  pupil  who  cut  the  dog  indicated  by  its  tail  that  it  was 
sad. 

The  class,  not  satisfied,  tried  to  cut  a  tail  which  would  show 
happiness.  Soon  one  litde  lad  said,  "This  tail  will  do,  it's 
the  way  my  dog  looked."  The  tail  was  then  pasted  on  the 
tailless  dog  with  the  approval  of  all. 

With  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pupils,  a  lesson 
should  be  so  planned  that  there  is  a  imit  of  work  at  the  close 
of  each  period.  The  children  must  feel  the  completeness  of 
effort  before  changing  to  another  subject. 

In  the  above  illustration  the  pupils  did  not  cut  nor  were 
they  able  to  count  ninety  and  nine  sheep,  so  at  the  close  of  the 
cutting  period  this  suggestion  was  satisfying:     "Children, 
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where  are  the  rest  of  the  sheep?"    The  answer  will  invari- 
ably be  given,  "In  the  woods." 

The  unit  is  felt,  the  work  is  a  pleasure.  The  satisfying 
sense  of  completion  may  be  realized  at  any  moment,  when  the 
time  for  the  recitation  is  up  and  the  children  have  to  stop  cut- 
ting in  the  illustrating  of  the  following  or  similar  subjects: 

First  Grade 
Harkl  Hark  I  the  Dogs  Do  Bark! 
There  Was  an  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe, 
Monday's  Washing  on  the  Line. 

Second  Grade 
The  Village  Blacksmith.    LcmgfeUaip. 
The  Pied  Piper.    Browning, 
The  Swing.    Stevenson. 
At  Easter  Time.    Lucy  Wheelock. 
ThcBeDofAtri.    Longfellow. 


Primary  Geography     IV 

Christiana  Mount 

(Book  rights  reserved) 

Coast 

WEAT  do  you  mean  by  the  surface  of  the  earth? 
(Develop  by  calling  attention  to  the  surface  of  the 
blackboard,  the  surface  of  a  book.)  If  you  take  a 
walk  why  do  you  find  it  easier  to  walk  in  some 
places  than  in  others?  When  you  coast  in  winter  where 
do  you  go?  Why  don't  you  go  on  some  of  the  other  streets? 
What  can  you  say  about  the  surface  of  the  land  near  where 
you  live?  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  just  like  the  surface  of 
the  earth  near  you.  Some  of  it  is  high;  some  of  it  is  low. 
What  do  you  call  land  that  is  smooth  and  flat  ?  (Give  term 
level.) 

What  does  water  do  to  the  land?  What  kind  of  land  can 
it  wear  away  easily  ? 

If  we  go  down  to  the  ocean  we  shall  find  that  the  water  has 
washed  away  the  soft  places  so  that  the  land  looks  something 
like  this  (draw  an  irregular  line) .  The  ocean  takes  sand  from 
one  place  and  piles  it  up  in  anodier.  This  land  that  borders 
upon  the  ocean  is  the  coast. 

Trace  the  coastline  on  the  map.  Find  a  coastline  that  you 
think  is  made  of  soft  soil.  Find  one  made  of  hard  soil.  How 
do  you  know?  Which  has  the  better  harbors?  Which  has 
the  larger  cities?    Why? 

Summary  —  Land  bordering  upon  the  ocean  is  the  coast. 

Land  even  with  the  sea  is  said  to  be  at  the  sea  level. 
Land  a  short  distance  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  lowland; 
land  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  highland. 

Hills 

Refer  to  the  irregularity  of  the  land  surface.  Bake  an 
apple  without  removing  the  core.  .Elicit  the  fact  that  the  skin 
of  the  apple  has  been  wrinkled  by  the  heating  and  subsequent 
cooling  of  its  surfaces.  (Longman's  "Pictorial  Geography 
Reader"  has  an  excellent  lesson  on  this  subject.)  The  earth 
has  grown  thin  because  it  has  lost  heat,  although  it  is  still  hot 
inside  —  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  etc.  Its  skin  or  crust  is 
larger  than  the  inside,  so  it  wrinkles.  The  wrinkles  make 
the  earth's  surface  uneven.  See  whether  you  can  tell  me  what 
part  form  the  mountains  and  the  valleys. 

What  kind  of  soil  would  the  rain  wash  away  easily  ?  Speak 
of  influence  of  air,  frost,  etc.,  upon  surface. 

Soft  rocks  and  soil  are  worn  away  more  easily  than  hard. 

If  there  is  a  hill  near  the  city  or  town  the  work  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  as  a  reference  to  it  will  be  sufficient.  In  a 
level  country  if  the  teacher  is  without  a  sandboard,  she  will 
have  to  resort  to  the  blackboard.  Draw  a  neariy  level 
line  on  the  board,  then  a  slight  elevation,  or  tell  the  pupils 
to  let  their  desks  represent  level  land.  Then  place  a  book 
on  the  desk  to  form  a  slight  elevation. 

Air  on  a  hill  is  purer  than  in  the  lowland. 

Olden  time  castles  were  built  on  hills  so  that  the  people 


in  the  castle  could  spy  the  enemy.    It  was  also  more  diflBcult 
for  the  enemy  to  attack  the  castle  if  it  was  on  a  hill. 

A  slight  elevation  of  land  is  a  hill. 

Land  a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  country  is  a  hill. 

Show  pictures. 

Mountains 

What  is  a  hill?  Try  to  think  of  a  very  high  hill.  Draw  a 
hill.  Now  draw  one  as  tall  as  the  blackboard.  Notice  the 
difference  between  the  two.  We  call  the  taller  of  the  two  a 
mountain.  Show  picture  of  moimtains.  You  may  put  your 
hands  together  to  form  a  hill,  to  form  a  mountain. 

Let  us  climb  up  this  mountain.  We  call  the  foot,  the  baae. 
What  do  we  call  the  part  between  the  top  and  the  base? 
Supply  the  word  slope.  Show  me  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Of 
the  moimtain.  Show  me  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  moun- 
tain. If  we  keep  on  climbing  we  shall  reach  the  top.  Another 
name  for  top  is  the  summit.  Some  mountains  are  so  tall  that 
they  have  snow  on  the  summit  all  the  time.  They  also  have 
clouds  around  these  summits.  Some  mountains  have  sudi 
a  gentle  slope  that  they  are  easy  to  climb.  Others  are  so 
steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  right  up,  so  the  people 
seek  out  the  best  way.  Called  mountain  passes.  Railroads 
choose  the  mountain  passes  for  their  trains  to  go  through. 

A  very  high  elevation  of  land  is  a  mountain. 

Uses  0/  mountains 

Give  motion  to  the  water  so  that  it  will  flow  down  and  give 
water  to  the  lowland,  furnish  water  power.  The  snow  and 
springs  on  the  moimtains  help  to  feed  the  streams. 

Mountains  furnish  soil  to  the  valleys.  Soil  washed  down  by 
rain. 

Review  condensation. 

Clouds  touch  the  cold  tops  of  moimtains  and  turn  into 
waterdrops  and  fall  as  rain. 

Name  some  things  we  get  from  the  inside  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Why  do  sick  people  go  to  the  mountains? 

What  do  you  think  will  grow  on  mountains?  Speak  of 
timber  line. 

What  do  you  think  the  people  do  for  a  living  on  the  moun- 
tains? 

Show  how  mountains  are  marked  on  maps. 

A  Peak 

How  many  have  ever  seen  a  church  with  a  tall  spire? 
Some  mountains  stand  alone  just  like  the  church  spire.  When 
a  mountain  stands  alone  it  has  the  same  name  as  the  front  or 
pointed  part  of  a  little  boy's  cap.  How  many  can  tell  what 
that  is  called? 

Sometimes  the  top  part  of  the  mountain  is  called  the  peak, 
too. 

Show  pictures  of  mountain  peaks. 

Summary  —  A  single  mountain  is  a  peak.  A  single  moun- 
tain top  is  a  peak. 

A  Group 

Tell  one  of  the  pupils  to  select  a  half  dozen  of  her  class- 
mates. Send  them  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Tell  them  to 
stand  as  if  the  six  were  talking  to  each  other.  What  do  we 
call  a  number  of  people  standing  together?  A  number  of 
mountains  standing  together  have  the  same  name. 

Show  picture  of  a  group  of  mountains.  Allow  the  children 
to  arrange  themselves  the  same  way.  Select  a  tall  one  for  a 
peak,  a  small  one  for  a  foot  hill. 

Summary  —  Several  peaks  together  form  a  group. 

A  Range  or  Chain 
Send  several  children  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Tell  them 
to  stand  in  an  irregular  row.  Join  hands.  What  did  you 
form  ?  (A  line.)  When  we  string  beads  together,  what  do 
we  form?  (A  chain.)  A  line  of  mountains  has  the  same 
name. 

Summary  —  A  line  of  mountains  is  a  range  or  chain. 

Locate  mountain  ranges  on  the  map.     It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  children  to  know  the  names  cj^^^ynduntains.    Th^^ 
aim  is  the  a  ility  to  interpret  maps.  %^ 
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Mountain  System 
What  is  a  river  system?    What  would  you  call  several 
mountain  ranges  together?     (Place  several  Hnes  of  children 
so  that  they  give  the  general  idea  of  a  mountain  system.) 
Show  pictures  of  mountain  systems. 

Summary — Several  mountiin  ranges  together  form  a  moun- 
tain system. 

Locate  on  maps. 

Review 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  ask  the  pupils  to  impersonate  the 
various  mountain  forms.  A  short  child  will  do  for  a  hill; 
a  tall  one  for  a  mountain,  etc. 

A  Volcano 

How  do  we  know  that  the  earth  is  still  hot  inside?  Refer 
to  lesson  on  the  hill.  How  many  remember  how  the  skin  of 
the  apple  spilt  open  ?  Why  did  it  do  so  ?  Apple  may  have 
been  comparatively  cool  outside,  but  retained  much  of  its  heat 
inside.  Steam  caused  it  to  split.  In  the  same  way  the  earth 
has  cooled  outwardly,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  heat  in 
some  places.  When  the  steam,  hot  mud  and  ashes  have  col- 
lected the  force  of  the  steam  sometimes  causes  a  crack  or  hole 
in  the  earth's  crust.  (Crack  in  a  jar  caused  by  something 
hot  being  put  into  it. 

This  hole  is  called  a  volcano.  It  is  really  one  of  the  earth's 
chimneys.  Sometimes  there  are  many  cracks  through  which 
the  ashes,  melted  rock  or  lava  flow.  Rocks  are  sometimes 
thrown  out  ranging  from  the  size  of  an  apple  to  some  as  large 
as  a  man's  body.  Ashes  so  fine  that  they  sift  through  every- 
thing. Sometimes  shells  are  thrown  out.  What  does  that 
show?  The  opening  does  not  send  out  fire.  It  is  only 
the  reflection  of  the  hot  lava  upon  the  steam,  ashes  and  gas. 
Compare  to  fire  shining  upon  the  hearth. 

A  volcano  is  not  necessarily  a  mountain.  The  matter  which 
is  thrown  up  will  h:lp  to  build  the  cone  higher. 

Experiment  —  Box  with  hole  in  cover.  Sprinkle  sand  above. 
Notice  the  way  the  sand  falls  around  the  hole. 

In  time  a  hill  or  moimtain  will  be  formed  from  the  matter 
thrown  up  by  the  volcano. 


Notice  the  shape  of  the  top.  Crater  means  cup.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  the  top  is  called  a  cup? 

Pictiu^s. 

Kinds:  living,  sleeping,  dead. 

Sulphur  and  piunice  obtained  from  volcanoes.  Pumice  Ae 
froth  of  the  lava. 

Summary  —  A  hole  in  the  earth's  surface  out  of  which  steamy 
lava  and  hot  ashes  are,  or  have  been,  thrown  is  a  volcano. 

The  accoimt  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  written  by  Pliny 
and  incorporated  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  never  fails  to  interest  the  children,  even  those  of 
the  third  grade. 

General  Summary 

Land  bordering  upon  the  ocean  is  the  coast. 

Water  wears  away  the  land. 

An  irregular  coastline  affords  the  best  harbors. 

Good  harbors  bring  conmierce;  commerce  brings  a  larger 
population. 

Land  even  with  the  sea  is  at  the  sea  level. 

Land  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  lowland. 

Land  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  highland. 

The  earth  contains  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 

The  shrinking  and  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  has  caused 
the  irregularities  in  its  surface. 

A  slight  elevation  of  land  is  a  hill. 

Land  a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  country  is  a  hill. 

A  very  high  elevation  of  land  is  a  moimtain. 

Moimtains  cause  the  water  to  flow  rapidly  so  that  it  fur- 
nishes water-power.  The  snow  and  springs  on  the  mountains 
feed  the  streams.  Moimtains  furnish  soil  for  the  vallej^ 
Condense  the  clouds  and  cause  rain.  Give  health  to  many 
sick  people.    Furnish  mineral  wealth. 

A  single  moimtain  is  a  peak.  A  single  jnountain  top  is  a 
peak.    Several  peaks  together  form  a  group. 

A  line  of  mountains  is  a  range  or  chain. 

Several  ranges  together  form  a  moimtain  system. 

A  hole  in  the  earth's  surface  out  of  which  steam,  lava  and 
hot  ashes  are  or  have  been  thrown  is  a  volcano.  Sulphur 
and  pumice  are  obtained  from  volcanoes. 


Sewing  Cards  Illustrating  "The  Seven  Little  Sisters'*     III 
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Two  Years  in  Arithmetic 

Alice  Day  Pratt 
Tables 

THE  learning  of  the  four  remaining  tables,  the  **8's," 
**9's/*  "io*s,"  and  "ii's,"  was  made  pure  memory 
work,  that  is,  they  were  learned  as  numbers  abstractly 
rather  than  concretely    (as   applied   to   things)    as 
previously. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  the  learning  of  tables  was 
alternated  with  the  work  in  addition,  subtraaion,  etc.,  care 
being  taken  that  no  one  subject  should  1)ecome  monotonous. 
Oral  drill  and  oral  problems  were  used  daily. 
No  facts  were  considered  as  "known"  unless  answers 
could  be  instantly  given  "as  one  would  give  one*s  own  name 
when  called  for." 

The  following  are  typical  drills  and  problems  illustrative 
of  the  entire  year's  work: 


40  -^  5  = 


80  -r  10  = 
80  -t-  8  = 
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8  X 
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4  X 
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99  -^  II  = 
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100  -^  20  = 
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5x7+3-5 

^    10  X    12    = 


132   -i-   12 

144  -5-  la 


12    =■ 


X 


II  = 

2-5-4 

4-^5 

2  —  7 

4  +  9 

5  = 
5  = 
4  = 
3 
3 


+  6  = 


Answer  in  complete  statements,  with  ditto  marks. 
How  many  children  are  7  children  -I-  8  children? 
How  many  children  are  9  children  -f  6  children? 
How  many  children  are  10  children  +  9  children? 
How  many  children  are  9  children  +  7  children? 
How  many  children  are  8  children  -I-  5  children? 
How  many  children  are    9  children  -I-  4  children? 

How  many  cents  are  7  cents  -I-  6  cents? 
How  many  cents  are  9  cents  -h  6  cents? 
How  many  cents  are  9  cents  -f  9  cents? 
How  many  cents  are  8  cents  -I-  9  cents? 

How  many  pigs  are  5  pigs  -f  4  pigs? 
How  many  pigs  are  8  pigs  -I-  6  pigs? 
How  many  pigs  are  7  pigs  -I-  3  pigs? 


If  six  marbles  are  taken  from  fiJ 
are  left?  Digitized  by 
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If  7  are 
n  9  are 
If  6  are 
If  8  are 
If  7  are 
If  5  are 
If  6  are 
If  8  are 


taken 
taken 
taken 
taken 
taken 
taken 
taken 
taken 


from  12? 
from  18? 
from  14? 
from  14? 
from  14? 
from  12? 
from  13? 
from  17? 


Max  earned  3  cents  on  Monday,  7  cents  on  Tuesday,  4  on 
Wednesday,  8  on  Thursday,  6  on  Friday,  5  on  Saturday. 
How  many  cents  had  he  on  Saturday  night  ? 

Mr.  Smith  earned  $12  in  one  week,  $15  in  another,  $18  in 
another  and  $30  in  another. 

How  much  did  he  earn  in  the  five  weeks? 

A  train  ran  125  miles  in  one  day,  216  in  another,  322  in 
another,  1 77  in  another.    How  far  did  it  run  in  the  four  days ? 

Mrs.  Jones  had  47  chickens  and  sold  34.  How  many 
had  she  left  ? 

There  are  31  days  in  January,  25  have  passed.  How  many 
are  left? 

Mr.  Gray  has  234  miles  to  walk.  He  has  walked  188. 
How  many  miles  has  he  yet  to  walk  ? 

How  many  days  in  6  weeks  ?  (Set  this  down  in  3  different 
ways.) 

A  little  boy  earned  25  cents  a  day.  How  many  in  5  days? 
(Set  this  down  in  three  ways.) 

There  are  365  days  in  a  year.  How  many  in  2  years? 
(Do  this  in  three  ways.) 

Divide  24  marbles  among  4  children.  (Do  this  in  two 
ways.) 

Divide  $72  among  6  persons. 
Divide  $444  among  4  persons. 
Divide  $453  among  3  persons. 
Divide  $652  among  4  persons. 
Divide  $924  among  7  persons. 
Divide  $756  among  9  persons. 


How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 
How  many 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


in  84  days? 
in  49  days? 
in  35  days? 
in  63  days? 
in  56  days? 
in  28  days? 
in  42  days? 


How  many  dozen  eggs  in  144  eggs? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  in  132  eggs? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  in  84  eggs? 
Ho  many  dozen  eggs  in  96  eggs? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  in  108  eggs? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  in  60  eggs? 
How  many  dozen  eggs  in  48  eggs? 

Mary  is  8  years  old.  How  many  times  as  old  is  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  96  ?  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  is  64  ?  Mrs.  Lindley,  who  is 
32?  Mr.  Morris,  who  is  72?  Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  40? 
Annie  who  is  16?     Mrs.  Thomas  who  is  64? 

A  music  teacher  earns  $9  a  day.  In  how  many  days  can 
she  earn  $81?  $108?  $63?  $36?  $45?  $27  $90?  $54? 

How  many  $10  gold  pieces  can  I  get  Cor  100  one  dollar 
bills?  For  90?  For  120?  For  60?  For  20?  For  50? 
For  80? 

It  took  a  horseman  1 1  days  to  ride  across  the  state.  How 
many  times  could  he  cross  it  in  99  days?  In  55  days?  In 
77  days?    In  121  days?    In  33  days?    In  132  days? 

The  children  were  encouraged  throughout  the  whole  two 
years,  to  originate  problems  and  were  often  allowed  to  pro- 
IX)und  these  to  their  classmates. 

Sometimes  such  directions  as  these  would  be  given  them: 

Make  up  a  problem  story  about  17  —  9. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  14  —  6. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  2  +  7  +  9. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  12  +  24. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  8  X  25. 


Make  up  a  problem  story  about  424  -^  8. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  9X8. 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  12  X  4» 
Make  up  a  problem  story  about  8X7* 

Write  five  questions  about  the  5's. 
Write  five  questions  about  the  12's. 
Write  five  questions  about  the  8*s. 
Write  five  questions  about  the  6's. 

The  following  was  a  favorite  form  of  drill.  The  various 
combinations,  tables,  etc.,  that  had  been  memorized  were 
written  on  slips  of  paper  and  were  distributed  (several  to 
each)  among  the  children. 

Each  would  rise  in  turn  and  read  one  of  his  problems, 
giving  the  answer.  This  would  be  continued  till  all  slips  had 
been  exhausted. 


7  +  6  = 


I  72  ^  6  =^ 


I  17-8  =  1         I9X  5°| 
I  ^^  ^  "  °  I 


Another  very  popular  exercise  was  "playing  store,"  followed 
by  lessons  similar  to  the  following. 

3  dozen  egfes  at  10  cents  =   ? 
5  cabbages  at  5  cents  =  ? 

7  lbs.  sugar  at  6  cents  =  ? 
12  lbs.  flour  at  4  cents  =  ? 

4  gallons  oil  at  20  cents  =   ? 

5  china  dolls  at  5  cents  =  ? 

3  whistles  at  3  cents  =  ? 

10  sticks  candy  at  2  cents  =  ? 

6  jumping  jacks  at  7  cents  =  ? 

4  picture  books  at  8  cents  =  ? 

Flour  at  4  cents  per  pound. 
*C6m  meal  at  3  cents  per  lb. 
Crackers  at  5  cents  per  pkg. 
Oil  at  20  cents  per  gal. 
Butter  at  20  cents  per  lb. 
Eggs  at  15  cents  per  dozen. 
Sugar  at  6  cents  per  lb. 
Potatoes  at  25  cents  per  peck. 
Spend  five  doUars.    Make  out  bill. 

A  dass  of  twenty  intelligent  children  entering  school  at 
6  years  of  age  could  easily  master  the  work  of  these  two  years* 
Whether  it  would,  in  all  cases,  be  best  for  them  to  do  so  rather 
than  employ  a  part  of  the  time  in  other  ways  may  be  questioned. 

The  same  course  might  be  extended,  if  desired,  over  two 
and  one-half  or  three  years. 


O  Christmas  Tree! 

O  Christmas  tree!    O  Christmas  tree!  * 

What  will  you  bear  this  year  for  me? 
Amid  your  candles*  sparkling  sheen, 
Upon  your  spicy  branches  green. 
Already  your  delights  I  see, 
O  Christmas  tree!     O  Christmas  tree! 

O  Christmas  tree!     O  Christmas  tree! 
What  shall  your  Christmas  meaning  be? 
That  all  the  worid  shall  glow  and  shine. 
With  just  such  little  lights  as  mine, 
That  warm  to  other  hearts  V\\  be, 
O  Christmas  tree!     O  Christmas  tree! 

O  Christmas  tree!     O  Christmas  tree! 

The  fruits  you  bear  shall  mean  to  me, 

That  pleasant  words  and  smiles  shall  fall, 

The  whole  year  long,  like  gifts,  to  all 

Of  those  I  love  and  who  love  me,  C^  r^r^r^}r> 

O  Christmas  tree!    O  Christmas  tree^  by  VniJijy  IV^ 


—  Mary  Baiky 
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The  Christmas  Story 

Gertrude  I.  Bigelow 

IS  it  not  tme  that  many  times  the  tnie  Christmas  story 
which  brings  to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
that  blessed  day  is  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
Christmas  Fairy  Story  of  Santa  Claus? 

Now  both  of  these  stories  have  their  place 
and  each  has  its  peculiar  value  in  emphasiz- 
ing with  the  children  the  vital  thought  of  the 
Christmas  season  —  love  and  thoughtful- 
ness  for  one  another. 

But  let  us  strive  in  our  classes  during  the 
Christmas  season  to  first  present  the  sacred 
sCory  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child  (a  story 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child  when  once  it 
is  told),  and  subordinate  to  this  the  fairy 
stories  of  the  different  countries. 

These  legends  of  the  Santa  Claus  and  other 
Christmas  stories  of  thoughtfulness  for  others 
and  Christmas  giving  will  most  natjrally 
follow  the  stor>'  of  the  first  great  gift  to  the 
whole  world  on  the  first  glad  Christmas  Day. 

In  connection  with  these  Christmas  storie.i 
much  drawing  and  construction  work  may 
be  done  of  deepest  interest  to  the  children, 
and  because  of  this  fact,  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  them. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the  slorj- 
of  the  Christ  Child,  the  scene  of  the  long 
journey  of  the  wise  men  across  the  desert 
may  be  most  attractively  and  simply  v/orked 
out  on  the  sand-table  and  each  child  may 
constmct  the  same  scene  out  of  the  paper  to 
take  home. 

First  Gi\e  to  every  child  hektographed 
copies  of  palm  trees  and  wise  men  on  camels 
to  be  colored  and  cut  out. 

Palm  trees  —  green  and  brown. 

Camels  and  wise  men — brown;  tassels 
of  bright  colors. 

Second  In  a  supervised  drawing  period 
take  the  class  at  a  table  in  small  sections 
(others  at  seat  busy  with  drawing  and 
cutting  of  camels,  etc.)  and  wash    \n  with 


light  brown  paint  a  9  x  12''  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  the 
desert. 

Third  Take  class  in  sections  and  wash  in  a  7  x  1 2*^  paper 
with  light  blue  to  represent  the  sky  —  when  dry,  teacher 
makes  a  i"  fold  on  one  edge  of  this  paper  on  which  to  put  the 
paste 
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Fourth    Pasting  Lesson. 

Paste  paper  colored  to  represent  desert  onto  paper  colored 
to  represent  sky. 

Then  they  should  be  put  away  to  press  for  a  few  days. 

Fifth  Return  papers  to  children.  They  paste  on  trees 
and  camels.  Then  as  a  glorious  surprise  to  all  the  teacher 
sticks  one  gold  star  up  in  the  clear  blue  sky  —  thus  complet- 
ing the  scene  represented  and  greatly  delighting  the  children. 

Caution  Before  taking  up  any  part  of  this  construction  work  the 
teacher  should  make  a  model,  just  as  the  class  is  to  make  it,  in  order 
that  she  may  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  in  order  that  the 
children  may  have  a  model  to  guide  them  in  the  placing  of  objects  cut. 

The  lesson  then  serves  a  double  purpose  —  careful  training  in 
hand  work  and  careful  observation  of  the  model. 

In  flat  washes  such  as  are  needed  to  represent  the  desert  and  sky 
the  liquid  paints  are  by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 


The  Christmas  Chickens 

Harriet  L.  Wedgwood 

"Mother,"  cried  Kitty,  running  Into  the  kitchen,  **I  know 
where  Little  BufiF  is." 

Little  Buff  was  a  tiny  yellow  bantam  hen  that  belonged  to 
Kitty,  and  Kitty  had  not  seen  her  for  a  week. 

**  Where  is  she,  dear?"  said  Mother. 

**She  has  stolen  her  nest.     Isn't  she  a  foolish  biddy?" 

**She  certainly  is,"  said  Mother.  **  Where  did  you  find 
her?" 

'*Just  going  through  a  knot-hole  into  the  wood-house. 
Such  a  little  hole!  You  wouldn't  believe  she  could  go  through." 

** Could  you  see  the  nest?"  asked  Mother. 

**  Yes,  you  can  see  it  through  the  knot-hole  when  you  know 
it's  there.  I  went  inside  the  wood-house  and  climbed  up.  on 
the  top  of  the  wood  and  peeped  down  close  to  the  wall,  and  I 
could  see  it  from  there.  The  sun  shines  in  through  the  knot- 
hole.    But  I  couldn't  reach  it  if  my  arm  was  twice  as  long." 

**I  don't  know  what  we  can  do  with  a  brood  of  chickens  at 
this  time  of  year,"  said  Mother.  **It's  going  to  be  cold 
weather  very  soon  now  and  they  won't  be  big  enough  to 
leave  here  alone  when  we  go  away  at  Christmas." 

I  know  it,"  said  Kitty.  **  She's  a  silly  little  hen  not  to 
know  the  difference  between  spring  and  fall." 

For  the  next  week  Kitty  went  every  day  to  look  at  Little 
BufT,  sometimes  from  the  top  of  the  wood-pile  and  sometimes 
through  the  knot-hole,  though  you  couldn't  see  much  through 
the  knot-hole  and  if  you  got  too  close  Little  Buff  might  peck 
at  your  eye;  still  you  could  see  Buff's  yellow  feathers,  and 
one  day  Kitty  saw  something  else.  It  was  soft  and  downy 
and  ever  so  pretty.  It  had  little  black  eyes  and  a  tiny  bill. 
You  never  saw  so  tiny  a  chick.  The  next  day  there  were 
more  of  them,  and  the  next,  until  there  were  six  in  all  — 
six  funny,  fuzzy  little  things,  hardly  bigger  than  walnuts. 

Mother  made  a  home  for  them  in  a  nice  warm  box  in  the 
house  till  they  should  be  big  enough  to  put  out  with  the  other 
chickens.  But  when  Christmas  came,  and  mother  and  father 
and  Kitty  wanted  to  go  away  to  Uncle  Ben's,  the  chickens 
were  still  too  small  to  be  put  out-of-doors. 

'If  I  put  them  out  with  the  hens,  they  will  die,"  said 
Mother.  "What  shall  I  do  with  them?  tti,  what  a  silly 
hen  Little  Buff  was!" 

"I  don't  want  them  to  die.  Mother,"  said  Kitiy.  "Please 
let  me  take  them  with  me." 

And  Kitty  found  a  shoe-box  and  cut  air-holes  in  the  lid, 
and  wrapped  it  with  paper  to  make  it  warm;  and  into  this 
box  she  put  the  six  little  chicks  and  took  them  away  with  her 
on  the  train.     Little  Buff  was  put  out  with  the  other  hens. 

When  Kitty  came  home,  after  Christmas,  she  brought 
with  her  a  fine  new  bird-cage  that  Santa  Claus  had  put  on  the 
Christmas  tree  for  her.  It  was  all  wrapped  up  in  paper,  but 
you  could  tell  what  it  was  from  the  shape.  Auntie  May 
had  promised  Kitty  a  new  bird,  Dickie,  a  yellow  canar>',  but 
Dickie  was  not  in  the  cage  — he  was  at  Auntie  May's.  Yet 
something  inside  the  cage  said,  "Peep-peep,  peep-peep," 
and  a  lady  in  the  train  said  to  another  lady,  "Just  hear  the 
little  birds!'  Kitty  could  not  help  laughing  softly  to  herself, 
for  inside  the  cage  were  the  six  little  chickens. 

And  this  is  a  truly  true  stor\',  for  it  happened  to  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl. 


December 

When  suns  are  low  and  nights  are  long, 

And  winds  bring  wild  jdarms. 
Through  the  darkness  comes  the  Queen  of  the  Year 

In  all  her  peerless  charms  — 
December,  fair  and  holly-crowned. 

With  the  Christ  Child  in  her  arms. 


Third  Year  Number 

Kate  K.  O'Neill 
New  Oral  Work 

COUNT  by  fives  beginning  with  i,  2, 3, 4,  5.     You  will 
need  five  rings  for  this: 
The  rings  for  counting  by  2,  3  and  4  should  be 
erased  and  children  count  without  them.      A  good 
way  is  to  count  aroimd  the  class  each  one  giving  a  number. 
Work  rapidly  and  if  a  child  misses,  let  him  be  seated  and 
count  it  all  later.    This  will  secure  good  attention. 


The  division  tables  of  4  and  5  should  be  given  now.    Ob- 
jects might  be  used  for  beginning  the  4's,  but  not  afterwards. 


i  of  4  =  I 
i  of  5  =  li 
i  of  6  =  if 
i  of  7  =  i| 
i  of  8  =  2 
i  of  9  =  2{ 
i  of  10  =  2f 
i  of  1 1  =  2} 
i  of  12  =  3 
i  of  13  =  3J 
to  \  of  48 

i  >f  5  =  1 

i  of  6  =  4 

i  of  7  =  if 

*  of  8  =  If 

i  of  9  =  I* 

^  of  10  =  2 

I  of  II  =  2i 

i  of  12  =  2I 

I  of  13  =  2f 

I  of  14  =  2I 
to  ^  of  60 


Be  sure  they  see  when  dividing  by  4  that  but  3  can  be  left 
and  by  5  only  a  remainder  of  4.  It  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  fractional  table,  just  enough  so  the  children 
will  see  it  is  really  the  same  as  the  division  table.  Have  these 
tables  thoroughly  learned  before  giving  examples  with  4  or 
5  for  a  divisor. 

Give  one  lesson  a  week  on  easy  concrete  examples.  At 
first  do  the  work  on  the  board  yourself.  Later  send  the  chil- 
dren to  the  board.  Insist  upon  everything  being  marked 
correctly.  The  very  last  of  the  month  give  a  few  for  seat 
work. 

Sample  Lessons 

John  had  40  cents  and  spent  25  cents,  how  much  did  he 
have  left  ? 

40  cents  John  had 
25  cents  he  spent 


4  ^ 

4 

= 

I 

5  ^ 

4 

= 

I 

—  I 

6  -5- 

4 

= 

I 

—  2 

7  ^ 

4 

= 

I 

—  3 

8  H- 

4 

= 

2 

9  - 

4 

= 

2 

—  I 

10  -^ 

4 

= 

2 

—  2 

II  -f- 

4 

= 

2 

—  3 

12  'T- 

4 

= 

3 

IS  -^  4 
to  48 

-T- 

3 

—  I 

5  -^ 

5 

= 

6  -f- 

5 

= 

—  I 

7  ^ 

5 

= 

—  2 

8  -f- 

5 

= 

—  3 

9  ^ 

5 

= 

—  4 

10  -r- 

5 

= 

2 

II  -f- 

5 

= 

2 

—  I 

12  -7- 

5 

= 

2 

—  2 

13  ^ 

5 

= 

2 

—  3 

14  -^  5 
to  60 

-r- 

2 

5 

—  4 

15  cents  left.     Ans, 


Ina  paid  50  cents  for  a  book,  25  cent! 
for  pencils.    How  much  did  she  spend? 


:^^lJi^>iQJ^^ 
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50  cents  cost  of  the  book 
25  cents  cost  of  the  paper 
15  cents  cost  of  pencils 

90  cents  cost  of  all.     Ans. 

Ardus  had  14  pears,  Marion  had  3  times  as  many.    How 
many  had  Marion  ? 

14  pears  Ardus  had 

3 

42  pears  Marion  had.     Ans, 

Curtis  had  120  marbles.      He  gave  Donald  J  of  them. 
How  many  had  Donald  ? 

2)120  marbles  Curtis  had 

60  marbles  Donald  had.    Ans. 

Edna  had  90  cents.     She  divided  with  Richard  and  Louis. 
How  many  cents  had  each  ? 


3)90  cents  Edna  had 
30  cents  each  had. 


Ans. 


Only  give  one  kind  at  a  time.  Ask,  "What  do  you  want 
to  find  out?"  "What  will  you  do?"  *'What  do  you  put 
down  first?"  "Next?"  Pick  to  pieces  and  question  until 
all  are  sure.  Give  small  numbers,  so  there  will  be  only  the 
how  to  think  of.    Don't  ask  them  "  why  "  nor  for  any  analysis. 

Teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  dollars  and  cents. 
Leave  from  one  to  ten  cents  until  the  last.  WTiy  ?  Because 
they  are  the  hardest.  Write  "$  dollar  mark"  ".  decimal 
point"  on  the  board  and  leave  all  the  month. 

Also  put  the  following  on  the  board  and  leave  until  all  are 
sure  of  the  terms,  but  do  not  teach  any  definitions. 


Addition: 
21 

65 


Addends 


Subtraction: 

4624  Minuend 
21 13  Subtrahend 


251 1  Difference  or 

Remainder 

Division: 
Divisor  6)4216  Dividend 
Quotient      702 — 4  Remainder 


128  Sum  or  Amount 

Multiplication: 

264  Multiplicand 
42  Multiplier 

1056    Addends 
11,088  Product 

Ask  questions  about  them.  At  first  point  to  each  answer 
as  you  question. 

What  are  the  terms  in  addition? 

What  is  the  answer? 

What  are  the  numbers  to  be  added? 

How  do  we  prove  addition? 

What  are  the  terms  in  subtraction  ? 

What  is  the  number  from  which  we  subtract? 

What  is  the  number  to  be  subtracted? 

Which  is  the  larger  number? 

Where  do  we  write  the  minuend? 

Where  do  we  write  the  subtrahend? 

What  is  the  answer  called? 

How  do  we  prove  subtraction? 

What  are  the  terms  in  multiplication? 

What  is  the  number  to  be  multiplied? 

What  is  the  number  by  which  we  multiply? 

Where  do  we  write  the  multiplicand? 

Where  do  we  write  the  multiplier? 

What  is  the  answer  called? 

How  do  we  prove  multiplication  when  the  multiplier  is 
one  figure?  (They  will  have  to  do  it  over  the  same  way 
until  they  can  do  short  division.) 

How  do  you  prove  multiplication  when  the  multiplier  is 
more  than  one  figure? 

What  are  the  terms  in  division? 

What  is  the  number  by  which  we  divide? 

What  is  the  number  we  divide? 

What  is  the  answer. 


If  anything  is  left  over,  what  do  we  call  it  ? 

How  do  you  prove  division  when  there  is  no  remainder  ? 

When  there  is  a  remainder  ? 

Dictation  Seat  Work 
Number  your  papers  to  5.     Write  the  answers  only. 

1  4  +  5  +  9  +  8  +  4 

2  30  —  s  —  <^  —  2  —  3  —  7. 

3  4X2X9- 

4  6X5^3^5- 

5  Joyce  had  15  dolls.     She  broke  3,  and  gave  away  2. 
Then  baby  broke  2  more.    How  many  had  she  left  ? 


1  2  +  5  +  6  +  9  +  7+8  +  3. 

2  40  -h  8  X  5  +  7  —  8. 

3  14  —  2  —  7—3  —  2. 

4  9X8  —  2  —  10. 

5  Alada  gave  2  cents  for  candy,  5  cents  for  peanuts,  10 
cents  for  a  pad,  and  5  cents  for  a  pencil.  How  much  did  she 
spend  ? 

Make  the  store  work  no  harder  but  work  more  rapidly. 


Seat  Work 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  write  **  Prove  every  ex- 
ample" for  the  children  should  know  by  this  time  that    the 
example  is  not  finished  if  not  proven. 


Subtract 

64,927 

19,869 


Multiply 

4839 
46 


Add 

465 

279 

847 
213 


Add,  Subtract  and  Multiply  425  and  321. 
Add  the  three  answers. 
Write  the  last  answer  in  words. 


Write  everything  that  makes: 
8,        14,        9*        18, 


Divide 
2)92,847 


48  —  7 
96  —  7 

13  —  7 
72  —  7 

84  —  7 
65  —  7 
34  —  7 
29  —  7 

57  —  7 
100  —  7 


48  +  7 
96  +  7 

13  +  7 
72  +  7 
84  +  7 
65  +  7 
34  +  7 
29  +  7 

57  +  7 
100  +  7 


4  X  7 
9  X  7 

II  X  7 

7  X  7 

8  X  7 
6  X  7 
3  X  7 
2  X  7 

5  X  7 
10  X  7 


63  ^  7 

28-  7 

35  -^  7 

77  -^  7 

14  ^  7 

49  ^  7 

21  -J-  7 

56  -  7 

84  ^  7 

70  -^  7 


Add  by  2's  beginning  with  7. 
By  2*s  beginning  with  18. 
By  3*s  beginning  with  4. 
By  4's  beginning  with  16. 
By  4*s  beginning  with  29. 

Copy  by  5's  beginning  with  each  number  at  the  top  of  the 
rings.    Do  as  many  as  you  have  time  for. 


Write  the  4*3  in  Addition  to  10  +  4. 
Write  the  6*s  in  Subtraction  to  14  —  4. 
Write  the  9*s  in  Multiplication  to  12  X  9. 
Write  the  2*s  in  Dviision  to  24  -^  2. 
Copy  as  many  of  the  4's  and  5's  in  division  as  you  have 
time. 

7 
Multiply  64  by  10;  by  iod:  by  1000;  by  10,000.     Write 

^  yulSplJ%T9^by  so;   724  h^Mf^^yi^^Qi^h^^ 
3001. 


December 

I9II 

PRIMAR 

0-7-2 

I  of  10 

8 

4X9 

4  X  10 

5-^3 

of  6 

6X8 

6X9 

7  +  2 

rof  8 

8X7 

8X8 

6-5-3 

Jof7 

10  X  11 

10  X  12 

14  ^   2 

J  of  IS 

12  X  4 

12  X  5 

30  -*■  3 

J  of  31 

II    X    2 

II  X  3 

17   -^    2 

iof  i8 

7  X3 

7  X4 

24-5-3 

J  of  25 

sx  5 

5X6 

25   -5-   2 

i  of  21 

3X6 

3  X  7 

32-^-3 

J  of  33 

9  X  10 

9  X  II 

599 


12 


Write  the  even  numbers  to  100. 

Write  the  odd  numbers  to  99. 

Write  two  thousand,  four  hundred  sixteen  and  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  five.  Add  them.  Subtract  them.  Add 
the  two  answers.  Multiply  by  2.  Write  the  last  answer  in 
words. 

13 
Multiply  6,954  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.     Do  as 
many  as  you  can.    Do  not  prove. 


62  -I-  18  +  14  —  25  —  16. 
236  -h  847  -h  926. 

943  X  73 
6421  -h  4. 
What  is  the  cost  of  4  books  at  19  cents  each  ? 


Write  seventeen  thousand,  two  hundred  sixty-three. 

Write  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Write  in  words,  1216;  $4.21. 

Gertrude  had  50  cents  and  spent  14  cents.  How  much 
had  she  left? 

May  paid  19  cents  for  paper,  25  cents  for  a  doll  and  16 
cents  for  candy.    How  much  did  she  spend  ? 


26  -f  148  -{■ 
900  —  235. 
896  X  204. 
2164  -5-  5. 
)  of  642. 


II 

175  +  97.  +  4  + 


13- 


14 
7293  -5-  2,  3,  4,  5.     Prove  and  write  each  answer  in  words. 

15 
Write  the  addition  tables  of  4  4-  7,  9  -h  6,  8  -I-  4,  5  -I-  2, 

3  +  3- 

Subtraction  tables  of  o  —  7,  9  —  3,2  —  8,  6  —  5,  4  —  i. 
Write  what  makes  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

16 
Write  the  terms  for  each  example,  also  what  kind  of  an 
example  it  is. 


624 

752 

493 

2)9153 

125 

123 

13 

4576  —  I 

"3 

629 

1479 

862 

493 

6409 
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Christmas    Work 


Our  Christmas  Decorations 

Alcyona  Johnson 

WE  found  a  Santa  Claus  Comer  a  very  pleasing  decora- 
tion for  our  first  grade  room  last  year,  and  we  pass 
the  idea  along  with  a  description  of  our  develop- 
ment of  it. 

To  assure  a  reading  of  the  latter,  we  state  here,  that  it 
furnished  delightful  seat  work  for  those  few  trying  weeks 
when  Christmas  is  in  the  air,  and  interest  in  school  matters 
is  hard  to  secure. 

A  door  a  few  feet  from  a  comer  of  one  wall,  and  a  black- 
board about  as  far  away  on  the  adjoining  wall,  left  just  the 
right  sized  space  for  us. 

Several  yards  of  chain  were  made  from  strips  of  red,  white 
and  green  paper.  These  were  fastened  from  the  door  frame 
to  the  blackboard  frame,  forming  six  or  eight  lines  across  the 
comer. 

Then  from  papers  and  magazines  pictures  pertaining  to 
Christmas  were  secured.  Some  old  Christmas  cards  were 
contributed,  also.  There  were  dozens  of  pictures,  for  every 
child  wanted  a  share  in  making  the  comer  beautiful. 

From  these  pictures,  the  very  prettiest  were  selected  and 
the  coloring  and  cutting  out  of  these  kept  us  busy  for  several 
days. 

We  had  a  beautiful  star  which  was  colored  a  golden  yellow 
and  then  pinned  in  the  center  of  the  top  chain. 

Many  pictures  of  Santa  Claus  in  black  and  white,  when 
colored  with  bright  crayons  were  charmingly  transformed. 

The  children  delighted  in  dressing  good  Santa  in  red  or 
blue  cap,  coat  and  trousers,  and  putting  a  white  border  of 
fur  about  each.  The  Santas  were  so  numerous  that  several 
had  to  be  pinned  on  each  chain. 

Pictures  of  dolls,  trumpets^  balls  and  all  kinds  of  toys, 
gayly  colored,  were  hung  on  the  chains.  Some  were  pasted 
on  the  packs  the  Santas  bore,  and  some  on  their  arms. 

Here  and  there  on  the  chains  were  hung  stockings  cut  from 
bright  colored  papers.     Each  had  a  head  pasted  at  the  top. 


and  the  whole  looked  like  a  real  doll  in  a  real  stocking.  v^*^^^  maae! 


A  Christmas  Surprise 


Flora  Harrison 

Last  year,  as  Christm^.  drew  near,  a  certain  little  teacher 
tried  to  think  of  some  treat  for  the  last  day  before  the  holi- 
days for  her  pupils  who  were  second  and  third  grade  children. 
There  had  been  a  program  for  the  parents  at  Thanks- 
giving; so  at  Christmas  she  did  n©t  have  the  pupils  make 
presents  for  their  mothers  and  fathers.  The  drawing  periods 
for  several  days  were  devoted  to  paper  cutting  and  drawing 
suitable  to  the  season;  beyond  that  the  little  folks  made  no 
preparation  at  school  for  Christmas;  but  their  teacher 
urged  them  to  be  present  on  Friday  before  the  holidays. 
She  wanted  each  one  to  be  there. 

On  Thursday  after  school,  one  of  the  older  boys  tacked 
curtains  made  of  dark  red  percale  over  the  windows  and 
covered  the  two  transoms.  The  curtains  were  looped  back ,  let- 
ting the  light  enter  as  usual,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  closed. 
That  night  at  home  the  teacher  and  her  very  loyal  family 
made  for  each  child  a  pretty  paper  package  of  candy  and 
popcorn,  and  a  half  pound  Christmas  box  was  fiUed  with 
animal  cakes  for  each  one.  These  were  put  in  two  baskets 
and  carried  to  the  schoolhouse  early  the  next  morning  and 
covered  with  the  teacher's  raincoat. 

School  opened,  the  children  seeing  nothing  unusual.  After 
the  morning  exercises  and  the  roll  call,  the  teacher  told  the 
story  of  Christ's  birth  as  Saint  Luke  records  it.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reading  of  two  Christmas  stories.  Some 
Christmas  songs  and  some  good-night  songs  were  simg,  and 
the  teacher  went  about  the  room  dropping  the  dark  curtains, 
and  then  she  lighted  four  pretty  wax  candles  and  placed  them 
on  her  desk.  As  the  good-night  songs  continued  each  little 
head  dropped  on  its  owner's  desk  and  all  "went  to  sleep." 
The  teacher  sang  alone  "The  Slumber  Boat"  and  went 
quietly  about  the  room,  leaving  on  each  desk  a  box  of  cakes 
and  one  of  the  tissue  paper  packages  of  popcorn  and  candy. 
She  clapped  her  hands  and  all  awoke.  What  a^^etty^  scene 
the  jcandle-lit  room  filled  with  children  with  surprised,  happy 


A  fine  sleigh  drawn  by  reindeer,  all  carefully  cut  and  gairfed 
on  the  white  roof  of  a  cardboard  house,  was  declanro^to  be 
the  prettiest  of  the  many  pretty  things  that  bung ;  in  our 
"Santa  Claus  Comer."  ''  ' 

The  comer  being  finished  we  made  a  border  for  the  front 
blackboard. 

At  a  meat  shop,  a  big,  big  piece  of  butcher's  wrapping 
paper,  the  heavy  golden  brown  kind,  was  secured  for  the 
asking.  Each  child  was  given  a  piece  of  this  paper,  in  size 
5  X  S^.  The  upper  half  was  colored  blue  to  represent  sky. 
The  lower,  in  its  natural  color,  was  a  sandy  desert. 

On  grayish  wrapping  paper,  three  camels  of  different  sizes 
were  drawn,  each  bearing  a  man.  These  were  outlined  by 
the  teacher  and  cut  by  the  children.    . 

When  the  men's  shawls  were  colored  red,  green,  blue  and 
yellow,  and  the  pictures  pasted  on  the  sand,  the  effect  was 
truly  picturesque. 

A  gold  star  on  the  blue  sky  guided  each  group.  The  pic- 
tures formed  a  long  train  across  the  blackboard,  all  faces 
being  tumed  toward  the  large  star  in  the  Santa  Claus  Comer. 


.-^  Good  wishes  were  exchanged,  some  songs  were  sung,  a 
short  prayer,  asking  for  God's  care  over  each  one  while  Uiey 
were  separated,  was  made,  and  the  children  were^^dismissed; 
but  they  lingered  long  enough  for  the  teacher  fo  know  that  her 
plan  had  been  successful. 


What  Some  Children  are 
Making 

I  and  2  Box  folded.  The  upper  surface  decorated  with 
washes  of  ink  in  a  balancing  design. 

3  For  the  Whittiing  Class.  A  Paper  Cutter.  A  straight, 
flat  piece  of  wood  is  handed  to  the  student  who  first  whitdes 
it  into  form  No.  i,  then  whittles  and  polishes  it  dow^n  to  shape. 
No.  2. 

4  For  the  Paper  Folding  Class.  Book  Cover  Protectors. 
A  straight  slip  of  cardboard  i&,^folded^  pasted  and  decorated 
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with  washes  of  color.     Those  in  the  illustration  were  made  of 
gray  cardboard  and  decorated  with  washes  of  green. 

5  For  the  Whittling  Class.  A  good  first  bsson  in  rounding 
corners. 

6  "The  Horse "  is  for  quite  an  advanced  class  in  whittling, 
but  it  is  most  eagerly  seized  upon  by  ambitious  boys  of  the 
third  and  fourth  grade. 

7  Match  Scratchers  of  wood  and  sand-paper. 

8  Bracket  and  Match  Scratcher  for  Whittling  Class. 

9  Scissors  case  for  the  paper  folding  class. 


Giving  Christmas  Gifts 

Sally  Van  Riper 

Note  Miss  Van  Riper,  who  writes  this  article,  is  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  largest  public  kindergartens  of  New  York  City.  The  kinder- 
garien-made  Cnristmas  gifts  which  she  descriVjes  in  this  article  have  all 
been  carried  out  by  her  own  kindergarten  children,  and  the  photographs 
were  taken  from  models  made  by  these  children,  many  of  them  previously 
untrained  in  handwork  before  they  entered  kindergarten. 

THE  child  who  has  had  kindergarten  training  will  be 
able,  with  a  little  help  on  teacher's  part,  to  make 
Christmas  gifts  for  all  his  friends,  and  the  unbounded 
joy  that  he  will  feel  when  he  knows  that  he  is  making 
something  Ip  surprise  some  one  and  give  them  happiness  will 
be  so  contagious  that  the  teacher  will  feel  amply  repaid  for 
the  little  supervision  and  help  that  may  be  necessary  on  her 
part. 

Materials  for  making  kindergarten  Christmas  gifts  are  some 
sheets  of  bristol  board,  water  color  and  book  cover  paper  in 
attractive  colors,  a  box  of  water-color  paints,  which  need  not  be 
an  exi^ensive  one,  but  should  contain  cakes  of  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  and  violet  f)air.t  and  two  brushes,  one  coarse 
and  one  fine.  There  should  be  some  skeins  of  gay,  coarse 
worsted,  a  tapestry  needle  with  a  blunt  point,  some  white  cards 
for  picture-sewing  and  a  shoemaker's  awl  for  perforating  the 
picture  outlines  on  these  cards.     A  pair  of  small  size  scissors 


is  also  necessary,  with  blunt  ends,  a  good  quality  of  photo- 
graphic paste,  and  a  few  good  scrap-book  pictures.  If  these 
pictures  are  not  available,  it  is  always  possible  to  find  really 
beautiful  pictures  for  the  child's  use  in  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines and  often  in  the  advertising  sections  of  the  same  maga- 
zines. Using  these  pictures  gives  the  child  the  added  hand 
training  involved  in  cutting  them  out. 

The  kindergarten  gifts  shown  in  the  illustrations  have  been 
made  by  my  children  and  are  described  in  the  text  in  the  order 
of  their  simplicity. 

Match  Scratcher 

Materials  Thick  cardboard,  same  as  is  used  for  mount- 
ing photographs  —  size  6''  x  j^.  Small  piece  of  sandpaper. 
Paste.     Red  and  green  worsted,  or  ribbon  if  preferred. 

ChiUVs  Work  Cut  out  cat  from  sand-paper.  Punch  holes 
in  cardboard,  two  inches  apart,  and  Y  from  top.     Tie  worsted. 

Spread  paste  evenly  on  back  of  cat  and  place  in  centre  of 
card. 

Match  Holder 

Materials  Pricking  needle.  Thin  white  cardboard.  Piece 
of  splint  lY  long.     Worsted  needle.     Black  worsted. 

Child's  Work  Cut  out  two  sides  of  canoe  at  same  time; 
then  punch  holes  through  both  at  once,  l^  from  edge  and  Y 
apart.  With  pen  and  ink  put  in  straight  lines  to  imitate 
birch  bark.  Cut  splint  seat  and  punch  holes  in  middle  of 
canoe  Y  from  top  for  ends  of  seat. 

Pen  "overhanding"  around  canoe.  Put  in  seat.  (Teacher 
puts  on  hanger.) 

Book  Mark 

Materials    Paint-box.     Water-color  paper. 

CJiild*s  Work.  Cut  strip  of  water-color  paper  S^  by  3^^. 
Draw  on  it,  leaving  even  margin,  a  rose  2Y  wide,  stem  Y 
wide — length  of  flower  and  stem  —  6^,  Hold  to  light 
and  trace  same  on  reverse  side. 

Wash  flower  part  with  brush  dipped  in  clear  water;  allow 
to  soak  into  paper.  Now,  with  a  great  deal  of  water  in  brush 
use  very  little  red  paint  and  paint  flowers,  begin  brush  a  little  . 
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to  left  of  flower,  carrying  it  straight  across  and  a  little  be- 
yond right  outline.  Continue  until  flower  is  finished.  When 
perfectly  dry  proceed  in  like  manner  with  stem,  using  green 
paint.  When  thoroughly  dry  repeat  same  on  the  other  side. 
Cut  out  on  lead-pencil  line  when  dry.  (If  the  flower  be  cut 
out  first,  the  color  will  run  under  and  spoil  the  other  side 
when  the  painting  is  done.) 

Laundry  Pad 

Materials  Paint-box.  Water-color  paper.  Book  linen. 
Worsted.  Small  lead  pencil.  Paste.  Worsted  needle. 
Cut  book  linen  cover  longer  and  wider  than  pad,  so  it 
may  be  lapped  around  top  and  pasted  on  back  and  may  be 
turned  in  to  finish  edges.  Cut  out,  or  draw,  sunbonnet  baby. 
With  light  line  mark  bottom  of  bonnet. 

Child^s  Work  Cut  out  baby.  Wash  dress  with  clear 
water;  allow  to  soak  in.  Paint  dress  with  color  desired. 
Paste  in  centre. 

For  Candies 

Material  Paint-box.  Water-color  paper.  White  tissue 
paper.  Paste  one  half  yard  each  of  red  and  green  satin  rib- 
bon.    Scissors. 

Child*s  Work  On  water  color  paper  draw  a  semi-circle 
10^  in  diameter.  Fold  in  half  (i).  Fold  in  half  again  (2). 
Cut  top  straight  (3).  Open  out  (4).  On  the  tissue  paper 
draw  circle  14^  in  diameter,  cut  out,  fold  in  quarters,  crease 
across  2'^  from  top  (5). 

Wash  the  water-color  paper  across  with  water.  Take 
plenty  of  red  on  brush  and  paint  across.  Allow  to  dry.  Cut 
tissue  paper  from  top,  down  to  crease,  making  fringe  (6). 
Paste  sides  "a"  and  "6"  of  water-color  paper  on  each 
other  (7)      Open  out  tissue  paper,  slip  it  into  candy  holder. 


spreading  fringe  as  evenly  as  possible.    Teacher  ties  on  the 
ribbon. 

Needle  Book 

Materials  Pricking  needle.  Paint-box.  Thin  cardboard. 
I  of  a  yard  white  flannel.  Red  and  green  worsted,  and 
worsted  needle. 

Chil(Ps  Work.  Draw  a  spray  of  holly  and  berries  on  the 
white  cardboard  which  has  been  cut  the  desired  size  —  one 
piece  for  the  front  and  one  for  the  back.  Punch  holes  along 
the  drawing  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Punch  holes  J"  from 
the  top  and  ^'^  apart,  across  the  top,  going  through  front 
and  back  cardboards.  Cut  white  flannel  a  little  smaller 
than  covers. 

Sew  holly  green  and  berries  red.  Sew  around  each 
separate  part  once  which  will  leave  little  spaces  between 
stitches,  then  repeat,  which  will  fill  in  gaps.  In  this  way  the 
wrong  side  will  be  kept  as  neat  as  the  right.  Sew  all  together 
(flannel  and  two  sides)  by  using  green  worsted  in  needle 
and  "overhanding"  top  beginning  at  left  side  and  going  once 
across;  put  red  worsted  in  needle  and  overhand  across 
again  beginning  at  right  side.  Use  smallest  brush  and  paint 
leaves  green,  holly  berries  red. 

Transparency 

Materials  Paint-box.  Water-color  paper.  Paste.  Oiled 
paper  (used  to  put  up  lunches)  one  yard  of  orange  or  blue 
ribbon.     Scissors. 

Child's  Work  Cut  out  frame  S''  wide,  loi''  long  and  lY 
thick  and  cut  it  double  since  one  side  will  be  used  for  the 
back.  Cut  another  piece  of  water-color  paper  7^  x  g*'  to  be 
used  for  water.  Cut  out  oiled  paper  th^  ^^^T^MVi^  Draw 
five  fish.  Digitized  by  VnUUV , 
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Wash  the  paper  used  for  water,  with  dear  water;  put  on 
blue  wash.  When  nearly  dry  take  green  on  brush,  and  here 
and  there  put  in  horizontal  lines.  Allow  to  dry.  Repeat 
same  with  other  side.  Paint  frame  black,  the  fish  orange. 
Cut  out  fish.  When  all  are  dry,  paste  fish  in  the  water,  three 
on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  in  such  positions  that  when 
held  to  the  light  all  five  will  be  seen.  If  the  mother  makes  a 
dot  where  the  heads  should  go,  a  child  can  Easily  paste  the 
fish  alone  if  she  tells  him  which  way  the  fish  is  to  swim.  Put 
paste  around  the  wrong  side  of  the  two  frames;  paste  the 
fish  and  water  inside;  then  the  two  frames  together.  (The 
teacher  will  have  to  assist  here  to  help  get  the  edges  even, 
and  she  will  have  to  tie  the  hanger  on.) 

• 
Blotter 

McUerial  Paint-box.  Paper  (water-color).  Paste.  Scis- 
sors. Blotting  paper.  Three  quarters  of  a  yard  brown  rib- 
bon. 

Child's  Work  Draw  squirrels;  tree  with  hole  at  top. 
Cut  paper  /^Y  ^y  9"-  Unless  there  be  brown  in  the  box,  the 
mother  had  better  mix  each  brushful  of  brown  needed. 
It  is  made  by  taking  a  little  purple  and  a  great  deal  of  orange 
for  the  golden  brown  sky  —  a  very  little  more  purple  with 
the  orange  for  the  ground,  still  more  purple  with  the  orange 
and  a  little  yellow  for  squirrel  —  even  more  purple  with 
orange  and  yellow  for  the  tree)  add  a  little  black  to  this  com- 
bination for  the  piece  to  put  back  of  the  hole  in  tree.  After 
mixing,  try  the  color  on  an  extra  piece  of  paper  until  it  seems 
just  right.  Cut  the  border  5^'^  x  loj'^.  Cut  out  hole  in  tree. 
When  aU  the  painting  is  finished,  with  pen  and  ink  put  in 
eyes  and  whiskers  of  squirrels.     Punch  two  holes  Y  ^^om  top 


and  2  J'^  apart  through  covers  and  blotters  —  tie  with  brown 
satin  ribbon. ' 

Cut  out  squirrels  and  tree.  Always  wash  all  water-color 
work  first  with  plain  water.  Paint  background,  tree,  squirrels, 
and  piece  to  eo  back  of  hole  in  tree.  When  all  are  dry,  paste 
tree  on  background,  then  the  squirrels;  being  careful  to 
paste  the  piece  back  of  hole  in  tree  before  tree  is  pasted. 
Paste  all  on  the  margin,  which  has  been  painted  brown  also. 

Book  for  Clippings 

Material  Paint-box.  Water-color  paper.  Paste.  Scis- 
sors. White  satin  ribbon,  three  quarters  of  a  yard.  Three 
large-sized  envelopes. 

Child's  Work  Draw  sail-boat;  moon.  Punch  holes  i" 
from  top,  T^Y  apart,  through  the  front,  back,  and  the  en- 
velopes, being  careful  that  the  puncliing  is  done  through  the 
bottom  of  the  envelopes.  For  front  and  back  covers  cut 
out  water-color  paper  $Y  by  loj''  for  the  scene,  a  piece  8^" 
by  ^Y'    Tie  all  together  when  finished. 

Cut  out  boat  and  moon.  It  is  necessary  for  the  paper  to 
be  very  wet  to  get  the  efiFect  of  moonlight,  so  wash  the  part  for 
sky  on  the  wrong  side,  then  turn  the  paper  over  on  the  other 
side  and  wash  that,  when  it  soaks  in  a  little  paint  in  the 
yellow  for  moonlight  sky.  When  this  partly  dries,  wash 
brush  and  get  clean  water  and  a  liUle  blue  and  paint  blue 
sky  running  into  the  yellow  a  little  so  it  will  blend  and  being 
careful  to  carry  the  brush  horizontally.  Wash  the  part  for 
the  water  after  the  sky  dries  a  little.  Paint  in  moonlight, 
then  the  water.  Paint  the  moon  yellow,  the  boat  black, 
having  the  sail  a  lighter  tone.     (The  shadow  is  ^po  ^difficult 


for  the  child  to  do.) 
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The  Toyshop  on  the  Sand-table 
and  Christmas  Festivities 

Etta  Merrick  Graves 

THE  Christmas  subject  was  developed  by  first  taking 
the  birthday  thought  of  giving  to  make  others  happy 
on  one's  birthday  rather  than  receiving  gifts.  This 
was  embodied  in  the  Mother  Play  of  the  "Flower 
Basket."  (See  "  A  Year  Book  for  Primary  Grades. ")  Here 
it  was  the  father's  birthday,  and  while  his  children  were  pre- 
paring loving  tokens  to  surprise  him,  he^vfas  making  things 
Cor  them. 

This  led  to  the  story  of  the  Greatest  Birthday  Gift  of  Love, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Christ  Child  was  told  simply.  This 
should  always  precede  myths  of  Santa  Claus  and  the  excite- 
ment of  toys  given  and  hoped  for. 

The  shopping  season  having  arrived,  we  planned  a  toyshop 
on  the  table.  The  toyshop  is  a  "world  in  miniature"  where 
the  child  sees  the  products  of  man  reproduced,  and  as  he 
makes  his  choice  of  that  which  most  appeals  to  him,  his  choice 
b  important.  The  girl,  in  choosing  the  doll  and  household 
furnishings,  foreshadows  the  future  mother  and  home-maker. 
The  boy,  in  choosing  mechanical  toys,  foreshadows  the  man 
active  in  the  world's  business  providing  for  the  support  of  his 
family. 

The  TpvsHOP 

The  walls  of  the  shop  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  heavy 
cardboard,  tied  together  above  and  below.  The  shelves  were 
made  two  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the  shop,  for  a  flap 
which  was  inserted  through  a  slit  made  at  the  right  height  in  the 
side  walls.  Thus  the  shelves  were  well  supported  and  could 
be  reversed  when  they  began  to  curl.  It  also  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  gluing,  as  the  whole  structure  could  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  flat  for  use  at  another  time. 

The  upper  edges  of  the  walls  were  decorated  with  strips 
of  holly  wreaths  cut  from  an  advertisement  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  toys.  These  were  transferred  from  our  doll-house 
and  consisted  of  a  "flat-iron,  frying-pan,  chair,  beds,  paper 
dolls,  dishes  and  a  popular  rabbit.  Freehand  cuttings  of 
toys  were  cut  for  seat  work  and  the  best  were  pasted  on  the 
walls.  Hektographed  automobile  and  rockinjj-horse  cut  from 
black  paper  delighted  the  children's  hearts.  Later,  for  a 
directed  lesson  clay  toys  were  made  —  such  as  drums,  trum- 
pets, baskets  of  fruit,  snow  men,  dolls,  horses,  sleds,  and 
stockings.  Most  of  these  were  invention,  the  drum  based 
on  the  cylinder  being  the  directed  lesson. 


Santa,  Sleigh  and  Reindeer 
In  the  wet  sand,  pine  twigs  were  planted  and  a  roadway 
cleared  on  which  Santa  might  drive  "through  the  woods'* 
as  the  children  said.     Make-believe  snow,  in  the  form  of 
flour,  fell  on  the  sand  and  gave  a  truly  wintry  aspect. 

Hektographed  patterns  of  Santa,  sleigh  and  reindeer  (given 
in  "A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,"  Term  I)  were 
cut  by  individual  children  who  "did  the  best  work."  The 
sleigh  was  of  red  construction  paper,  and  it  was  foimd  neces- 
sary with  this  thinner  material  to  brace  the  runners  by  cutting 
out  heavy  cardboard  the  same  shape  and  gluing  it  imdemeath. 
Narrow  strips  glued  between  the  runners  also  kept  them  from 
spreading  apart. 

Each  pair  of  reindeer  (cut  from  brown  construction  paper) 
was  harnessed  by  means  of  strips  of  oaktag  glued  across  their 
backs  and  a  narrow  strip  of  cardboard  was  glued  between 
their  feet  to  keep  them  from  curling.  A  long  strip  of  oaktag 
glued  to  the  end  of  each  runner  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
reindeer  served  as  harness.  Reins  consisted  of  string  tied 
around  the  necks  of  each  pair  and  held  in  Santa's  hand. 
Santa,  seated  in  the  sleigh,  drove  merrily  up  to  the  toyshop  tr 
replenish  his  sack  "for  all  little  girls  and  boys."  . 

The  Christmas  Tree 

The  other  end  of  the  table  was  reserved  for  the  bttle  tre< 
from  our  own  woods,  which  was  steadied  by  cross  pieces, 
nailed  across  the  end  of  the  trunk  — the  work  of  our  kind 
janitor. 

HoLiDAy  Decorations 

For  some  time  the  seat  work  had  been  preparing  for  decora- 
ting the  room  and  tree,  but  the  latter  had  not  been  mentioned 
till  it  arrived  the  day  before  as  a  surprise.  Chains  had  been 
made  by  folding  squares  of  colored  paper,  cutting  into  strips 
and  pasting  into  links  of  two  good  colors  alternating.  These 
were  festooned  over  the  doors.  Lanterns,  made  by  folding 
a  square  and  fringing  from  the  folded  edge,  pasting  edges 
together  and  adding  handle,  were  hung  in  the  windows. 

Blackboard  borders  consisted  of  stars  cut  from  colored 
paper,  chalk  rays  added  and  colored  border  lines  added  above 
and  below  the  length  of  the  board.  Another  border  had 
groups  of  reindeer  hektographed  on  white  and  colored  brown. 
Another  had  bells  cut  and  pasted  as  though  ringing,  and  a 
chalk  ribbon  line  drawn  to  connect  them.  The  one,  how- 
ever, that  caused  the  most  pleasure  and  merriment  represented 
black  stockings  of  three  different  sizes  pasted  against  a  red 
chalk  background  on  which  bricks  w«fe  marked  off  with 
white.  Digitized  by  Vn 
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gowns,  each  carrying  a  candle.  These  were  cut  fiom  white 
and  mounted  on  gray  book-cover  paper,  in  twos,  facing  each 
other.  After  being  pasted  (by  the  teacher)  they  were  outlined 
with  black  crayon  to  make  them  stand  out  in  relief.  Border 
lines  of  blue  and  white  chalk  gave  a  finishing  above  and  be- 
low and  dashes  of  black  and  white  beneath  the  feet  indicated 
the  floor.  These  litde  tots  were  going  to  "look  in  their  stock- 
ings, of  course."  This  frieze  was  to  be  a  permanent  one  and 
was  placed  above  the  blackboard. 

The  Christmas  Tree  All  that  was  used  on  the  tree  was  made 
bjr  the  children.  Stars  had  been  cut  from  colored  papers  and 
thread  tied  through  holes  punched  in  the  points.  Cornucopias 
were  rolled  from  6x6^  squares  of  colored  paper  and  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  was  in  place  these  decorations  were 
hung  on  the  tips  of  the  branches  hy  the  jubilant  children. 
The  gifts  which  they  had  been  making  for  parents  and  the 
"Teddy  Bear  for  the  baby"  were  then  laid  in  and  around  the 
tree.  There  was  such  an  exuberance  of  joy  that  one  exclaimed, 
"I'm  so  happy!"  Another,  hot  to  be  excelled  in  delight 
burst  out  with,  "Tm  too  happy!"  A  spontaneous  clapping 
of  hands  by  one  was  quickly  taken  up  by  all,  and  who  could 
have  the  heart  to  suppress  such  outbursts  of  the  true  Christ- 
mas joy  of  giving!  There  was  not  a  thing  on  the  tree  for 
themselves! 

The  next  day  when  the  guts  were  distributea  an^*  stocKmg 
bags  of  candy  were  given,  they  still  thought  of  "sharing" 
with  those  at  home. 

Building  a  Paper  Doll's  House 
A  doll's  house  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child — even 
boys  enjoy  moving  the  furniture  to  different  positions.  Yet, 
when  one  sees  a  beautiful  wooden  structure  made  by  boys 
in  sloyd  or  by  a  carpenter  and  fitted  with  wooden  furniture 
and  modem  equipments,  the  teacher  who  aspires  to  a  doll's 
house  for  her  little  folks  is  discouraged.  Visions  of  securing 
an  old  wooden  packing  box,  adding  a  pointed  roof  for  second 
story  and  a  partition  for  separate  rooms  are  not  alluring 
without  outside  assistance.  To  those  who  have  experienced 
the  desire  and  the  dismay  the  manner  in  which  our  paper 
doll's  house  was  constructed  will  be  an  encouragement. 

A  One-Roomed  Structure 

The  building  of  the  house  shown  in  the  accompanying 
Christmas  illustration  was  by  slow  and  easy  steps.  It  was 
started  early  in  October  with  the  subjects  of  the  Family  and 
Carpenter  (following  Outline  of  "A  Year  Book  for  Primary 
Grades")  and  not  completed  till  the  first  of  December  after 
a  kitchen  was  needed  in  connection  with  the  baker. 

The  house  started  with  one  room  composed  of  three  large 
pieces  of  heavy  gray  cardboard  for  walls  tied  together  at  the 
comers  with  string.  There  was  not  even  a  cardboard  floor 
nor  roof,  but  the  walls  were  papered  with  a  delicate  green 
paper  and  small  advertisements  of  good  pictures  were  pasted 
on  the  walls.  The  children  made  a  dot  and  a  line  border  on 
dotted  paper  with  colored  crayons  which  finished  the  edge  of 
the  papering.    The  only  furniture  consisted  of  a  set  of  wooden 


furniture,  purchased  at  a  Five-and-Ten-Cent  Store.  The 
children  brought  paper  dolls  and  wardrobe  cut  from  magazine 
supplements,  and  a  good-sized  family  were  ready  to  occupy 
the  new  but  limited  quarters.  More  furniture  was  added  as 
patterns  of  chairs,  tables,  and  beds  were  hektographed  on 
white  drawing  paper,  and  on  brown  and  green  construction 
paper.  (See  **A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work,"  Term 
I.)  Shutters  were  made  in  the  windows  hy  folding  outward 
the  sections  of  cardboard  slit  in  the  walls  for  window  opening, 
instead  of  cutting  the  sections  off.  Curtains  were  made  of 
muslin  by  one  little  girl  at  home 

The  Kitchen 
The  subject  of  the  Baker's  industry,  leading  up  to  Thanks- 
giving, led  to  the  addition  of  a  kitchen.  Accordingly  a  piece 
of  cardboard  was  creased  to  form  two  walls  and  tied  to  the 
original  room  with  string.  P^  oaktag  floor  was  also  added. 
The  second  window  was  transformed  into  a  door  leading 
from  the  "dining  room"  to.  the  kitchen  and  a  new  window 
was  cut  in  the  kitchen  wall.  The  wooden  furniture  and  cook- 
ing utensils  found  their  proper  place  in  the  new  room,  leaving 
the  paper  furniture  to  adorn  the  "living  room."  A  stove 
was  folded  from  black  paper  based  on  the  sixteen  square 
foundation  and  a  strip  pasted  for  pipe  and  shelf.  A  teapot, 
of  paper,  had  its  place  on  the  stove  and  pictures  of  a  roasted 
turkey  and  gelatine  dessert  stocked  the  larder.  The  supply 
of  china  was  kept  in  a  "sideboard."  Two  pieces  of  brown 
paper  were  pasted  on  the  wall  by  two  outside  edges,  so  that 
the  doors  could  open  and  show  the  rows  of  dishes,  cut  from 
papers,  pasted  against  the  wall. 

Second  Story 

Bedrooms  were  sorely  needed  and  an  "upstairs"  was  hailed 
with  delight.  The  "ceiling"  of  the  lower  story  was  of  heavy 
cardboard  made  a  little  wider  than  the  walls  in  order  that  the 
walls  of  the  second  story  might  rest  on  it  more  firmly  when 
tied.  The  weight  of  the  upper  rooms  caused  the  floor  to  sag, 
which  was  remedied  by  inserting  a  slender  curtain  stick  be- 
neath the  floor  and  roof. 

The  bedrooms  were  also  papered  and  a  dotted  border  added. 
The  beds  were  soon  provided  with  sheets,  spreads  and  even 
tiny  pillows  and  mattresses  filled  with  cotton  batting  were  sewed 
by  one  little  girl  at  home.  A  table-cloth  was  also  provided 
for  the  dining-room  table  and  the  family  drew  up  their  chairs 
for  many  a  "party." 

Having  a  second  story  there  was  naturaiiy  a  aamorous  need 
for  "stairs,"  which  was  a  puzzling  problem  to  meet.  An 
apology  for  reliable  stairs  was  made,  however,  by  folding  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  gray  cardboard  into  one  inch  folds.  The 
upper  end  was  glued — near  a  hole  cut  in  the  upper  floor — 
and  the  lower  end  glued  to  the  lower  floor,  which  gave  a  sem- 
blance of  steps  up  which  paper  dolls  were  duly  assisted. 

From  time  to  time  articles  were  brought  from  home  "for 
the  dolPs  hoase,"  and  although  cups,  flat-iron,  spider  and 
other  utensils  were  a  little  out  of  proportion,  still  they  added 
to  the  children's  delight  as  they  went  through  the  various 
duties  involved  in  "keeping  house." 
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Attractive  Christmas  Gifts 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

H  "^  yiTH  the   first  of   December  the   question   arises, 

%^/     What  to  have  our  little  people  make  that  the  Christ- 

▼   ▼     mas  season  may  be  a  happy  time  for  them.     We 

want  things  which  will  be  simple  yet  pretty  and 

useful  when  finished. 

Suppose  we  start  with  something  which  may  be  used  as  a 
decoration  for  the  room  and  tree,  if  we  have  one. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  pattern  which  may  be  given  to  the  children. 
This  they  may  lay  on  paper  and  aiter  tracing  around  it,  cut 
it  out.  Each  child  may  make  a  number  of  these.  When  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  cut,  fold  each  as  mdicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  i.  One  is  then  linked  into  the  other 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  They  make  a  much  prettier  decoration 
than  the  paper  chains,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  similar. 
The  links  may  be  made  of  green  and  red  paper  or  of  Manila 

drawing  paper  and  colored 
with  crayograph.  These 
might  be  used  as  a  decora- 
tion for  February,  losing 
red,  white,  and  blue  paper, 
or  for  Easter,  using  yellow 
and  green  paper. 

A  book-mark  similar  to 
Fig.  a  is  pretty  and  easily 
made.  It  is  an  excellent 
lesson  in  measuring  and 
cutting.  A  strip  of  Manila 
paper,  J  x  j^  and  one  of 
light  blue  }  X  yi'^  are  re- 
quired for  this.  Cut  two 
ovals,  one  of  Manila,  the 
other  of  light  blue,  using 
patterns  for  these.  Paste 
the  strips,  ovals  and  ^fsi- 
donna  as  shown  in  Fig^a. 
Letter  with  black  crayo- 
graph. 

Other  colors  may  be  used 
if  preferred,  but  the  ones 
suggested  make  a  very 
dainty  bookmark. 

The  Santa  Claus  blotter 
will  no  doubt  appeal  to 
the  children  above  every- 
thing else  in  the  illustra- 
tions. 

Hektograph  the  design 
(Fig.  B)  on  drawing  paper. 
First  grade  children  may 
color  it  with  crayographs; 
second  or  third  grade  chil- 
dren may  use  water  colors. 
Make  the  cap,  coat  and 
mitten,  red;  hair  and  cuflf, 
black.  Outline  the  letters 
with  black.  Cut  a  piece 
of  red  blotting  paper  the 
same  size  as  the  top  and 
tie  the  two  together  with 
red  raflSa  or  baby  ribbon. 

Considerable  practice  in 
"  filling  in  "  should  be  given 
the  children  before  making 
the  blotter. 

Fig.  c  (see  p.  610)  shows 
a  very  attractive  Christ- 
mas card  in  which  color- 
ing and  sewing  may  be 
combined. 

It  is  a  white  bristol 
board  circle,  upon  which 
is  hektographed  the  design. 
The  drde  and  lines  shown 
may  be  sewed  with  red 
silkateen  or  they  may  be 


1 
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Figs.  I  and  3 

gone  over  with  a  red  pencil  if  a  more  simple  card  is  desired. 
In  either  case,  the  holly  berries  and  leaves  are  colored  with 
pencils  or  water  colors.  For  a  hanger,  use  red  rafl&a  or  baby 
ribbon. 

Fig.  e  shows  a  simple  but  very  effective  calendar.  It  is 
another  excellent  lesson  in  paper  cutting,  measuring,  spacing 
and  pasting.  Black,  white,  and  two  shades  of  gray  paper  are 
required  for  it.     Use  the  darker  shade  of  gray  for  the  sky  in 
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the  pictxire  and  the  lighter  gray  for  the  mount.  The  tree 
shoiild  be  hektographed  on  black  paper  for  the  children  to  cut 
out. 

A  very  pretty  and  useful  gift  is  shown  in  Fig.  /.  Any 
i;nother  would  be  pleased  to  get  one  of  these  needle-books. 
It  looks  diflScult,  but  it  is  so  simple  that  any  first  grade  child 
can  make  it.  Out  of  white  bristol  board  cut  two  circles. 
Notch  the  edge  of  each  as  shown  in  Fig./.  Wind  each  circle 
with  silkateen.  Proceed  in  the  following  manner:  Fig.  /. 
Place  the  end  of  the  silkateen  in  notch  i.  Bring  it  across 
the  back  of  the  circle  to  notch  2,  then  across  the  front  of  the 
circle  to  notch  3,  then  across  the  back  of  the  circle  to  notch  4, 
then  across  the  front  of  the  circle  to  notch  5,  then  across  the 
back  of  the  circle  to  notch  6,  and  so  on,  continuing  to  wind 
until  you  come  to  notch  i,  where  you  started. 

Fig.  /  shows  the  result  obtained  by  winding  the  circle  as 
described.  Any  color  of  silkateen  may  be  used,  but  a  dainty 
pink  or  blue  is  prettiest.  Let  the  pupils  bring  pieces  of  white 
flannel  from  home.  Out  of  these  pieces  let  them  cut  circles 
for  the  inside  of  the  needle-book.  Punch  a  hole  near  the 
notch  marked  i  and  tie  the  book  together  with  baby  ribbon 
the  same  shade  as  the  silkateen  used  for  winding. 

The  Christmas  colors  might  be  used  if  preferred.  In  this 
case,  cut  the  two  circles  out  of  dark  green  cardboard.    Wind 


them  with  dark  red  silkateen.  (Instead  of  stopping  to  wind 
when  I  is  reached,  continue  winding  and  Fig.  g  will  be 
the  result.)     Paste  a  holly  sticker  in  the  open  space  in  the 
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center.  Tie  with  red  baby  ribbon.  Fig.  g  shows  a  picture 
frame  in  which  the  needle-book  idea  is  used.  It  is  wound  in 
the  same  way  as  the  needle-book  just  described.    In  the 


center  is  pasted  the  Hoffman  head  instead  of  the  holly  sucker 
as  for  the  needle-book. 

Different  effects  may  be  produced  by  using  different  colors 
of  cardboard  and  silkateen.  The  design  madb  by  the  winding 
is  a  star  which  makes  it  all  the  more  appropriate  for  Christ- 
mas. A  black  cardboard  drde  woxmd  with  yellow  silkateen 
and  hxmg  with  yellow  baby  ribbon  is  very  pretty. 

A  dark  green  cardboard  circle  wouiid  with  red  silkateen 
and  hung  with  red  baby  ribbon  is  also  very  pretty  and  appro- 
priate. 
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Round  the  Christmas  Tree 

(An  Exercise  for  the  Smallest  Class) 

Bertha  E.  Bush 

PLACE  the  school  Christmas  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
open  space  in  the  front  of  the  room,  or,  if  there  is  no 
Christmas  tree,  a  child  may  take  his  station  there 
carrying  an  evergreen  branch  adorned  with  Christ- 
mas decorations.  The  first  pupil  in  the  row  runs  out  to  the 
tree  and  beckons  the  rest  to  follow.  One  after  the  other  they 
run  up  and  skip  in  a  circle  aroimd  the  tree.  Then  they 
join  hands  and  dance  around  it,  singing  to  the  old  tune  of 
•Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush." 

Here  we  go  round  the  Christmas  tree, 
The  Christmas  tree,  the  Christmas  tree; 

Here  we  go  round  the  Christmas  tree 
This  merry,  merry  season. 

They  drop  hands  and  begin  to  nod  sleepily  as  they  proceed 
with  the  following  stanza.  Let  the  singing  begin  with  con- 
siderable force  and  go  on  more  and  more  softly  until  it  dies 
away  in  a  drowsy  murmur  and  the  little  singers  drop  down 
fast  asleep. 

This  is  the  way  we'll  go  to  sleep, 

Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep; 
This  is  the  way  we'll  go  to  sleep 
Upon  the  Christmas  evening. 

The  following  stanza  is  to  be  sung  by  some  one  outside  of 
the  circle  while  the  rest  are  sleeping.  A  small  ^anta  Claus 
slips  in  from  some  hiding  place  and  tiptoes  around  among 
the  little  sleepers  filling  imaginary  stockings. 

This  is  the  w^y  old  Santa'll  come, 
Old  Santa'll  come,  old  Santa  '11  come; 

This  is  the  way  old  Santa  '11  come. 
Upon  the  Christmas  evening. 

Santa  Claus  steals  away,  and  the  children  who  have  been 
asleep  yawn,  rub  eyes,  and  finally  go  through  the  motions 
of  seizing  an  imagin  ry  stocking  and  drawing  gifts  from  it, 
as  the  following  stanza  is  sung: 

This  is  the  way  we'll  all  wake  up, 

All  wake  up,  all  wake  up; 
This  is  the  way  we'll  all  wake  up 

Upon   the  Christmas   morning. 


The  circle  is  formed  once  more  and  all  march  around  the 
tree,  one  beating  an  imaginary  drum,  another  tooting  a  trum- 
pet, another  hushing  a  doll  and  so  on.  As  they  marcby  they 
sing: 

.  This  is  the  way  we'll  march  around, 

March  around,  march  around, 

This  is  the  wav  we'll  march  aroimd 

Upon  the  Christmas  morning. 

A  hidden  bell  is  struck  four  times  to  denote  dose  of  school, 
or  eight  times  for  bedtime.  The  children  coxmt  the  strokes, 
look  at  each  other,  nod,  smile  joyously,  and  sing  the  last 
stanza.  At  the  first  "all  nm  home"  the  first  child  runs  off, 
At  the  second  and  third  repetition,  two  more  follow;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  stanza  they  all  scamper  away  throwing  kisses 
as  they  go. 

This  is  the  way  we'll  all  run  home. 

All  run  home,  all  run  home. 
Early  that  Santa  Claus  may  come; 
Good-bye  till  Christmas  morning. 


Window  Decoration 

This  year  while  searching  for  new  ways  of  decorating  my 
room  for  Christmas,  I  happened  onto  a  device  for  window 
decoration  which  may  be  helpful  to  others.  I  covered  the 
window  with*  an  even  coating  of  window  wash  (Bon  Ami),  and 
then  drew  pictures  in  it  by  rubbing  it  off.  At  fiirst  I  used  a 
cardboard  pattern  to  get  the  outline,  and  then  erased  the  inner 
part,  but  later  I  found  that  any  of  the  blackboard  sketches 
given  in  the  educational  journals  could  be  drawn  in  it.  Anyone 
with  any  talent  for  drawing  will  find  it  can  be  used  almost  as 
easily  as  chalk  on  the  blackboard.  Those  who  cannot  draw 
freehand,  can  use  any  of  the  patterns  shown  in  the  joiumals. 
Of  course  it  is  prettier  for  winter  decoration  as  it  is  so  suitable 
for  snow  scenes,  and  yet  it  can  be  xised  any  time  in  the  year. 
I  found  by  laying  it  off  in  diamond-shaped  sections,  it  made 
a  very  pleasing  imitation  of  leaded  glass.  It  could  not  of 
course,  be  used  very  well  unless  the  windows  are  large.  It 
does  not  shut  out  the  light  as  one  might  think,  but  rather  seems 
to  soften  the  light.  I  also  find  that  on  days  which  are  cloudy 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  s\m,  I  do  not  need  to  be  con 
,tau.Uy  »ij^„g  U,e  .hades  f,*if?S^^„^^, 
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Marrj  your  Chrittaia«»  happj  your  days* 
Sunny  your  facet  and  lovely  your  ways; 
Kindly  your  tkougkU  till  yeur  lives  are  aglow 
Lighting  up  hearts  where  good  withes  graw. 

— E.  L,  Transeau. 


Rosemary     IV 

AucE  E.  Allen 
**  Jinny  'n'  John  'n'  the  Baby  " 

Summary  Rose  and  Maiy  Dawson  are  little  twin  girls  who  look 
exactly  alike.  They  live  on  a  farm,  away  from  everybody.  TTieir 
father  says  only  one  can  go  to  school  in  the  village,  so  they  decide  to 
go.  Rose  one  month,  Mary  the  next,  for  a  year,  as  Rosemary  Dawson. 
Except  old  Cynthy,  the  housekeeper,  they  tell  no  one  their  plan.  In 
^ite  of  an  All  Hallowe'en  visit  to  the  farm,  in  which  Billy  thinks  he 
sees  two  Rosemaries,  and  some  other  strange  little  happenings,  as 
yet  no  one  has  foimd  out  that  there  are  two.    Now  it  is  Mary's  turn. 

Cold  as  it  was,  with  little  hard  flakes  of  snow  pecking  at 
your  cheeks  a^hd  chin,  Mary  let  Old  Fan  take  her  own  time 
up  the  hill.  Mary  didn't  mind  the  cold.  Wasn't  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  just  beginning?  Wasn't  her  heart  so  full  of 
the  story  and  glory  of  Christmas  that  she  didn't  even  know 
the  outside  world  was  cold  and  cheerless? 

"Wouldn't  it  be  too  lovely,  Old  Fan?"  she  cried  with  a 
sudden  glad  little  bounce  on  Old  Fan's  back. 

Old  Fan  ttuned  a  surprised  and  questioning  face  upon 
Mary. 

"You  dear  fimny  old  white  thing  I"  cried  Mary  hugging 
Old  Fan.  "I  forgot  you  couldn't  hear  thoughts.  Don't 
stop  though  —  'cause  I'm  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  home  to  Rose 
and  Cynthy.  I  was  only  thinking  how  perfectly  lovely 
*twould  be  if  only  Aunt  Mary  Craig  was  like  other  folks's 
Aunt  Maries  and  sent  out  big,  big  Christmas  boxes.  But  I 
might  just  as  well  wish  you'd  turn  into  an  automobile  — " 

Old  Fan  suddenly  gave  a  mincing  sidestep.  If  she  had 
not  been  so  old  and  so  staid,  you  would  have  said  she  shied. 

Mary  was  so  surprised  that  she  nearly  shot  over  the  old 
white  head  into  the  road. 

"Did  I  hurt  your  feelings,  Fanny?"  she  cried.  "Why  I 
wouldn't  give  you  up  for  all  the  automobiles  — " 

"Merry  Tristmas,"  said  a  small,  clear  voice. 

Mary  looked  down  at  the  frozen  roadside.  There,  drawn 
up,  one  just  back  of  the  other,  were  three  small  children. 

"Who  —  are  —  you?"  gasped  Mary.  She  hopped  down 
from  Old  Fan's  back  and  knelt  in  the  road  before  the 
children. 

"Jinny  'n'  John  'n'  the  Baby,"  said  the  three  all  in  one 
breath. 

"  Jinny  'n'  John  'n'  the  Baby  what? "  cried  Mary.  "What's 
your  last  name?" 

If  you  hadn't  seen  John  peering  out  from  behind  Jinny, 
you  would  have  thought  Jinny  was  a  baby  herself.  And  if 
you  hadn't  seen  the  Baby  peering  out  from  behind  John,  you 
would  have  known  John  was  a  baby.  As  it  was,  they  were 
like  nothing  so  much  as  the  Christmas  boxes  Mary  and  Laura 
had  seen  that  night  at  Ames'  store.  The  boxes  fitted  one 
inside  another  and  as  fast  as  you  opened  one,  you  foxmd 
another  just  a  size  smaller  inside.  And  Jinny  and  John  and 
the  Baby  all  wore  fimny,  long,  straight  dark  green  coats, 
round  scarlet  caps  tied  down  over  their  ears,  scarlet  mittens^ 


and  scarlet  leggings.     On  each  one  was  pinned  a  sprig  of 
hoUy. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?". coaxed  Mary.  "Tell 
Mary  —  she'll  take  you  home." 

"Ov'  there,"  said  Jinny.  She  waved  a  red  mitten  vaguely 
toward  the  village. 

But  John,  with  a  loud  "Toot!  Toot!  Toot!"  was  off 
down  the  road,  arms  and  legs  working.  If  ever  there  was  a 
whole  train  of  cars,  engine  and  all,  John  was  it  at  this  minute. 

"On  the  train?"  cried  Mary  wonderingly.  "Did  you, 
Jinny?" 

Jinny  nodded. 

^^And  wagon,"  she  said. 

"What  wagon?"  cried  Mary. 

"It  rattled  and  banged,"  said  Jinny. 

And  all  in  a  minute,  John  had  tiuned  himself  into  a  big 
horse  that  threw  up  his  head  and  dashed  wildly  along,  hauling 
a  heavy  load. 

"The  express  wagon?"  said  Mary,  bewildered. 

"We  crawled  in  —  and  we  crawled  off,"  said  Jinny,  with 
big  eyes. 

"But  where  are  you  going?" 

"Home,"  said  Jinny,  with  a  sudden  quiver  of  her  lips. 

"You  poor  dear  little  things,"  cried  Mary.  "You  look  as 
if  Santa  Claus  had  dropped  you,  holly  and  all,  straight  out 
of  his  pack.  It's  so  cold  —  and  it's  going  to  snow  —  Maryll 
take  you  to  her  home  now.  Then — after  supper — well 
find  yours." 

"Supper,"  cried  Jinny,  her  eyes  like  Christmas  stars. 

"Thupper,"  lisped  John,  turning  quickly  from  a  strong 
horse  to  small  hungry  boy. 

"Thup,"  cooed  the  Baby. 

Mary  caught  up  the  Baby  and  kissed  her  and  hugged  her. 
Meanwhile  Jinny  hugged  Mary  on  one  side  and  John  hugged 
her  on  the  other.    And  both  tried  to  dimb  up  into  her  arms. 

"I  can't  carry  you  all  at  once,"  said  M.ary.  "But  Old  Fan 
can.  Just  you  wait  —  I'll  boost  you  up  on  her  back  —  come 
on." 

But  when  they  came  to  look,  there  was  no  Old  Fan  any- 
where to  be  seen. 

"She  got  tired  out  waiting  for  her  supper,"  said  Mary, 
"so  she's  just  gone  on  home.  There  she  goes  —  'way  up  the 
road.  Well,  we'll  have  to  walk.  'Tisn't  very  far.  I'll  take 
Baby.    Jinny,  you  help  John  along." 

Mary  cuddled  the  Baby.  And  they  all  set  out  along  the 
frozen  road.  But  first  Jinny  fell  down  and  bumped  her  nose. 
Then  John  fell  down  and  bumped  his  nose.  Then  they  both 
fell  down  at  once  and  there  were  more  bimaps  and  more  sobs. 

"Oh  deary-dear!"  said  Mary;  "I  wish  Rose  was  here. 
She  always  knows  just  what  to  do.  You're  tired  and  cold 
and  himgry  and  everything,  I  suppose.  But  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  keep  right  on  going  —  I  can't  carry  any  more  of 
you.  Why  doesn't  the  Baby  cry?  Is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  her?" 

"Sleep,"  wailed  Jinny,  a  sob  before  and  a  sob  after  thejp 
word,  as  she  stimibled  along.  tized  by  iC 
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"Thlecp,"  said  John.    "Wist  I  wath." 

"II  only  I  knew  where  you  came  from  or  where  you  are 
going,"  said  Mary. 

But  there  was  only  another  chorus  of  sobs,  mixed  up  with 
.  "Jinny  *n'  John  *n'  the  Baby"  over  and  over  again. 

"You  really  mustn't,"  said  Mary.  "Why,  if  Father 
should  hear  you,  or  the  boys,  I  don't  know  what  they'd  say. 
Let's  play  something.  I  know — I'll  play  I'm  Santa  Claus 
and  you  are  Christmas  boxes  I'm  taking  to  that  farmhouse 
up  there  to  put  in  the  folks'  stockings." 

"Too  big,"  said  Jinny. 

"Too  big,"  echoed   John. 

"We'll  play  you're  just  exactly  the  right  size,"  said  Mary 
firmly.  "One  of  you  shall  go  in  Cynthy's  stocking — Jinny, 
I  think;  and  John  shall  go  in  Rose's  —  she  loves  boys.  And 
I'll  put  the  Baby  in  Mary's  —  I'm  Mary  myself  when  I'm 
not  Santa  Claus." 

But  this  distribution  of  Christmas  boxes  was  so  far  from 
pleasing,  that  howls  again  arose.  It  was  a  weeping,  waiUng 
crowd  that  finally  crawled  up  the  last  hill  and  turned  into  the 
yard  of  the  old  farmhouse.  Mary  was  almost  crying  herself. 
She  didn't  even  wait  for  the  small  flying  figure  coming  down 
the  cross-road  from  the  mail-box,  even  though  it  waved  a 
letter  at  her.  She  pushed  open  the  door,  plumped  the  Baby 
into  Cynthy's  arms,  thrust  Jinny  and  John  into  the  big 
rocker,  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  breathless  heap  herself. 

"Land  o'  mercy!"  cried  Cynthy.     "What's  all  this?" 

"Jinny  'n'  John  'n'  the  Baby,"  gasped  Mary. 

At  this  minute.  Rose  burst  in. 

"Why  didn't  you  wait,  Mary?"  she  began.  "I've  been 
over  to  the  letter-box  and  here's  a  letter  for  you  from  Aunt 
Mary  Craig  —  whose  are  those  babies?" 

"Christmas  presents,"  cried  Mary,  getting  her  breath 
with  a  laugh.  "Jinny  'n'  John  'n'  the  Baby — do  please  stop 
crying  —  who'll  want  you  in  their  stockings?  Jinny's  for 
you,  Cynthy.     You  can  have  John,  Rose,    ^d  the  Baby  — " 

Here  the  door  opened  and  into  the  hubbub  came  Fathen 

"What's  all  this?"   he  began  sternly. 

John  stopped  crying.  He  crawled  down  from  his  chair, 
wadked  across  the  floor,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Father. 

"How-de-do,"  he  said  sweetly.  "Pleath  may  I  go  into 
your  Tristmath  Thocking?" 

When  Father  actually  picked  up  John  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  old  lounge,  Mary  gasped. 

"So  you  have  a  letter  from  your  Aunt  Mary?"  said  Father, 
quite  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  "  Open  it  —  maybe  she's 
sent  some  of  your  legacy  now." 

Studying  out  the  scrawly  writing  that  looked  like  a  man's, 
with  Cynthy's  help,  Mary  read  aloud: 

"  Dear  Niece  Mary, 

I  hope  you  have  been  to  school  long  enough  so  that  you  can  read 
this  letter  for  yourself.  It  is  to  tell  you  that  I  am  sending  you  three 
small  Christmas  gifts.  TJiey  are  so  bright  and  pretty,  I'm  sure  they 
will  please  you.  Use  them  well.  What  you  do  with  them  will  prove 
to  me  what  kind  of  giri  you  are,  and,  whether  or  not  1  may  trust  you 
with  other  gifts. 

I  am  closing  my  house  now  for  the  winter.  When  I  come  back  in 
March,  I  shall  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  you. 

Aflfectionately  yours, 

Mary  Craig 

"I  just  hate  people  who  say  *  Aflfectionately  yours,'"  said 
Rose.  "And  where  are  your  Christmas  gifts  I'd  like  to 
know?" 

"Where  did  you  find  these  children,  Mary?"  asked  Father 
suddenly. 

As  best  she  could,  with  wails  from  Jinny  and  John  and  the 
Baby,  Mary  told.  After  leaving  the  train,  the  children  had 
evidently  come  through  the  village  in  the  express  wagon,  and 
somehow  or  other,  had  found  the  hill  road  and  Mary. 

"Just  like  Mary  Craig,"  said  Father.  He  took  the  letter 
from  Mary  and  read  it  again.  "Gone  away  until  March  — 
no  one  knows  where.  Always  was  doing  the  most  unheard 
of  things.  Shipped  these  babies  to  you  —  it's  a  wonder  they 
ever  got  here —  but  they  did." 

"Father,"  cried  Mary,  '*do  you  mean  —  does  the  letter 
mean — that  Aunt  Mary  Craig  has  sent  Jinny  'n'  John  'n*  the 
Baby  to  me?" 

"Looks  like  it,  doesn't  it?"  said  Father  grimlyi 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Fir  Tree 


(From  Hans  Christian  Andersen.    Arranged  for  a  Reading  Lesson.) 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

THE  scenery  and  properties  may  be  purely  imaginary, 
while  the  story  is  being  acted  out  as  Language  Work. 
Should  costumes  and  properties  be  desired,  a  (black- 
board) background  of  trees,  sky  and  sun  may  be 
given;  a  carpet  of  grass,  and  for  the  Sun- 
beams who  dance  here  and  there  constantly, 
bright  yellow  costumes;  for  the  Wind, 
soft,  shapeless  draperies  of  long,  sweeping, 
swirling  lines;  the  Trees,  green  and  dullest 
gray  for  the  Firs,  and  pale  green  and  white 
for  the  Birches.  The  children,  Ian,  Hans, 
Hilma  and  Gretel),  should  be  dressed  in 
Swedish  costumes,  descriptions  of  which  may 
be  found  in  any  book  of  travel  dealing  with 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people. 

The  curtain  rises,  disclosing  the  Trees 
standing  about,  and  the  Wind  gently  run- 
ning past,  causing  their  branches  to  swirl 
and  wave  about  as  he  blows  upon  them  in 
passing. 

Fir  Oh,  dear!  What  a  dreary  life!  I 
stand  here  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothhing,  and 
doing  nothing  but  grow,  grow,  growl 

Birch    O  Fir  Tree,  do  not  complain  1    You 
have  health,  strength,   fresh  air,  sunshine, 
friendly  breezes  and  many  loving  compan- 
ions.   What  more  could  one  ask? 
Fir    I  know.  Princess  Birch,  that  I  have 
all  of  these  things;  but  so  has  every  other  Fir  in  the  forest. 
Other  Firs    Yes,  Fidget,  and  are  content  with  them. 
Fir  (scornfully)    Yes,  you   are   content  to  be  sticks  of 
wood,  so  long  as  you  can  grow  to  be  big  sticks,  and  be  called 
Forest  Kings  when  you  are  old  enough  to  die. 

First  Old  Fir  (smiling)  Better  a  stick  and  be  called  a 
King,  than  to  be  something  else  and  be  a  slave  for  man. 

Fir    That  may  be,  but  I  want  to  be  something  —  do  some- 
thing, worth  while! 
Sunbeams  (dancing  in) 

Enjoy  what  you  have,  O  Fir, 

For  it  may  not  always  last,  O  Fir! 

You  have  youth,  health  and  beauty, 

So  now  do  your  duty. 

Be  a  nice,  sweet,  contented  little  Fir! 

(The  Sunbeams  circle  around^  dance  among  the  other  treesy 
and  around  Birch  and  Fir,  but  never  between  them  and  the 
audience.  If  the  pupUs  can  feel  themselves  to  be  actual  sun- 
beams, playing  merrry  pranks  among  the  trees,  tliey  can  express 
it  by  action,  which  is  the  most  subtle  of  expression,  and  yet 
it  is  a  large  part  of  Language  in  its  broadest  sense.) 

Birch  You  give  pleasure  to  all  of  us  by  being  our  friend 
and  cheerful  companion.  (Other  firs  and  one  or  two  birches 
hide  a  smile  with  their  branches  (arms)  and  say,  "Very  chfeer- 
.  full")  —  You  cast  a  fine  shade  which  the  birds  and  violets 
enjoy,  and  the  feathery  fern  at  your  feet  could  not  live  were  it 
not  for  your  protecting  shadow.    Tell  me  — 

Fir  Sh !  Here  come  the  children,  little  Hans,  Ian,  Qretel 
and  Hilma.     I  love  to  hear  them  chatter.    They  are  so  merry. 

Children  (enter)  Oh,  how  sweet  and  cool!  I  should  like 
to  live  here  always. 

Other  Trees  Ha!  ha!  I  wonder  how  the  Fir  feels  about 
that! 

(Jretel  Oh,  but  I  am  tired,  and  so  warm!  Let  us  rest 
here  a  while. 

Hilma    Where  shall  we  sit? 

Hans    Here,  my  sisters!    Here  is  a  lovely  shady  spot. 

Ian  Oh,  yes!  The  shade  is  fine,  and  a  sweet  cool  breeze 
is  blowing.     Let  us  rest  here. 

(ketel  It  is  a  lovely  place  to  rest.  Let  us  sit  beneath  this 
pretty  little  Fir  tree.  {All  throw  thems^es  down  upon  the 
grass.)  ^^ 
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Hansy  Hilma  and  Ian  {together)  What  a  pretty  little  tree 
it  is! 

(Fir  fiirts  branches,  tosses  head,  looks  scornful,  but  says 
nothing,) 

Birch  You  see,  friend  Fir,  you  are  appreciated,  and  you 
are  able  to  do  something  worth  while  after  all.  (Nods, 
smiles,  and  rustles  leaves.) 

Hans  (pointing)  See  those  great  fir  trees  yonder!  What 
splendid  fellows  they  are  I 

Ian  I  came  last  winter  with  the  woodmen  when  they 
came  to  cut  some  of  them.  They  chopped  and  chopped,  and 
soon  through  the  forest  there  was  a  tearing,  crashing  sound 
that  echoed  from  hillside  to  hillside  and  sounded  as  though 
the  whole  forest  were  crashing  down. 

(The  Fir  shivers,  for  he  knows  what  the  terrible  sound  is,) 

Hans  I  saw  them  as  the  woodmen  brought  them  to  the 
shipyards  where  they  made  them  into  stately  masts  for  the 
ships. 

Fir  I  know  what  the  ships  are.  I  can  peer  through  the 
dead  branches  of  yonder  Pine,  and  see  them  as  they  blow 
across  the  bay.  But  tell  me,  O  children,  where  did  the  ships 
go,  and  where  were  they  taking  the  trees?  What  were  they 
going  to  do  for  them?  What  pleasures  had  the  ships  pre- 
pared for  the  Firs  that  they  should  take  all  that  trouble  for 
them? 
y  Gretel    How  queer  the  wind  sounds  as  it  blows  through 

the  branches  of  the  trees! 

Fir  Tell  me,  children,  what  did  they  see?  What  did 
the  trees  do  ?    What  did  they  see  ?    What  did  they  see  ? 

Ian  Listen !  Don't  you  love  to  hear  the  trees  whisper  that 
way?     It  sounds  almost  as  if  they  were  talking  to  us. 

Birch  O  Fir,  they  cannot  answer  you,  for  they  do  not  even 
know  that  you  are  talking  to  them.  They  think  your  voice 
is  but  the  whispering  of  the  wind  among  your  branches. 

Fir  Oh,  if  I  could  but  travel!  If  I  were  but  as  tall  as  my 
companions  I  could  at  least  look  out  into  the  wide  world 
and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Wind    Why  complain,  O  Fir !    Be  happy  while  you  may ! 

Fir  Fm  not  happy.  I  cannot  be  happy.  I  have  nothing; 
am  nobody!  I  am  rooted  to  the  hillside.  I  see  nothing; 
enjoy  nothing;  no  one  admires  me,  because  there  are  so 
many  of  my  companions  that  are  talle^  and  finer  than  I  am, 
that  they  have  not  time  to  notice  me. 

Gretel  This  tree  is  so  much  like  the  Christmas  tree  that 
we  had  last  Christmas!  Just  about  this  size,  do  you  remem- 
ber? 

Fir  (to  Birch)    Listen! 

Hans    It  was  great  fun  cutting  it  down  and  haiiling  it  in! 

Hilma  I  enjoyed  decorating  it  more  than  anything.  How 
glorious  it  looked  with  its  score  of  bright  twinkling  candles; 
its  gilded  ornaments  shining;  the  red  berries  gleaming  like 
jewels  in  the  long  festoons  of  popcorn  which  sw\mg  like  fairy 
lace  from  the  tree's  feathery  green  branches! 

Gretel  And  the  toys!  ^d  the  fruits!  And  the  sweetmeats! 
And  after  that  the  splendid  dinner  with  — 

Hilma  (startled  and  interrupting  Gretel)  Dinner!  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  but  mother  told  us  to  be  at  home  early, 
and  here  it  is  almost  sundown.  (^4//  jump  up,  and  boys 
gatJier  Imts,  baskets,  etc.,  while  girls  settle  skirts,  look  for  the 
flowers  they  liad  laid  down  b<y  tlie  tree,  etc) 

Hans  How  late  it  is!>"/We  should  have  been  gone  long 
ago.     I  fear  mother  will  be  worried. 

Ian  I  know,  but  the  shade  was  so  restful,  and  the  breeze 
so  fresh. 

Fir  (trying  vainly  to  make  the  children  hear)  But  what  of 
the  tree  ?  What  hapf^ened  to  the  tree  ?  Why  did  they  deco- 
rate the  tree?  What  had  the  tree  done  that  was  nice  enough 
to  make  them  want  to  decorate  it?  What  happened  next 
to  the  tree? 

(Children  hurry  away.) 

Fir  Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  unhappy!  I  want  to  be  a  Christ- 
mas tree,  ^and  have  people  adinire  me,  and  decorate  me, 
because  after  all  thalctaroubk  to  make  the  tree  beautiful, 
lovely  things  must  have  happened  to  it.  I  want  to  be  a 
Christmas  tree  and  have  lovely  things  happen  to  me! 

Birch  I  have  heard  that  the  Good  Fairy  of  the  Wood  will 
grant  any  wish  you  may 'make,  \i,  while  making  the  wish  you 
clap  your  hands  three  times  —  once  after  saying  "I  wish," 


once  in  the  midst  of  your  wish,  and  the  third  time  at  the  end 
of  your  wish.     But  only  one  wish  is  granted. 

Fir  I  wish  (clap)  that  I  knew  what  happened  (clap)  to  the 
Christmas  tree  after  it  was  decorated  (clap)  —  because  I 
want  to  be  a  Christmas  tree  right  now.     (Clap.) 

Woodland  Fairy  (flits  alotig  and  stops  before  tlie  Fir)  I 
will  tell  you.  When  the  tree  was  decorated  beautiful  gifts 
were  hung  on  its  branches,  for  Christmas  is  the  great  day  of 
giving  loving  gifts,  among  the  people  of  the  world,  in 
memory  of  the  Great  Gift  of  Love  that  was  given  to  the 
world  on  Christmas  Day  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

The  tree  is  made  beautiful  that  the  people  receiving  the 
gifts  may  have  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  hearts  gladdened  at 
gift-giving  time..  W^en  the  gifts  had  been  taken  oflF  and  given 
to  the  people,  the  children  were  allowed  to  strip  the  sweets, 
fruits  and  decorations  from  the  tree.  They  were  not  doing 
honor  to  the  tree,  you  know.  They  were  using  the  tree  to  do 
honor  to  the  people  whom  they  loved.  The  tree's  work  for 
them  was  finished. 

Fir  and  Birch    What  happened  to  it  then,  O  Fairy? 

Fairy  (sadly)  The  pretty  tree,  stripped  of  its  ornaments, 
was  dragged  to  the  attic  where  the  rats  and  mice  scampered 
about  and  the  dust  grew  thick  upon  everything.  The  Fir 
tried  to  amuse  itself  by  telling  stories  of  the  lovely  hills 
where  it  had  grown,  though  it  never  told  that  it  had  been 
a  very  discontented  little  tree.  It  was  ashamed  to  tell  that. 
It  told  of  the  blue  sky,  the  fresh  friendly  breezes,  the  ferns, 
the  moss,  and  the  Birch  Princesses  of  the  wood.  But  the 
rats  refused  to  listen.  "That  is  a  no-good  story,"  they  told 
the  Fir.    Do  you  not  know  any  pantry  stories? 

Fir    Pantry  stories?    What  did  they  mean? 
»     Fairy    Cheese  stories  —  cake  and  pie  and  bacon  stories, 
you  know.     That  was  the  kind  they  liked.     But  of  course  it 
didn't  know  any,  so  the  rats  and  mice  scampered  away  and 
the  tree  was  lonely. 

Firch    Did  it  stay  there  always? 

Fairy  No.  One  day  an  old  man  came  and  dragged  it 
out  into  the  sunshine.  The  Fir  was  glad,  for  it  thought  it 
was  going  home.  But  the  man  took  a  sharp  axe,  and  chopped 
it  into  short  sticks,  and  put  the  sticks  one  at  a  time  into  a 
little  ugly  black  stove,  where  there  were  some  hot  coals,  and 
it  was  burned  into  ashes.  Every  time  the  fire  made  it  crackle 
it  woiild  puff  sadly  and  sigh  for  the  breezy  hill  tops  it  had 
once  known  and  not  loved  as  it  should  have  done.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  discontented  Fir  Tree. 

Fir    Do  all  Christmas  trees  end  thus? 

Fairy  No,  sometimes  they  are  set  out  by  the  bams,  and 
bits  of  fat  meat  and  scraps  of  bread  are  tied  to  them,  to  make 
a  Christmas  feast  for  the  birds. 

Fir  That  is  a  pretty  idea,  and  since  I.  must  be  a  Christmas 
Tree  I  woiild  rather  be  that  kind,  but  I  wish  I  hadn't  wished 
to  be  one.  I  should  rather  stay  here,  and  grow  big  and  tall, 
and  one  day  be  a  mast  in  a  splendid  ship,  and  sail  over  the 
sea.     I  wish  I  hadn't  wished  to  be  a  Christmas  Tree ! 

Birch    But  you  didn't! 

Fairy  Your  first  wish  was  to  know  what  happened  to  the 
Christmas  tree.    Your  second  was  that  you  might  be  one,  too. 

Birch  and  Fairy  (laughing  and  dancing)  And  you  can 
have  only  one  wish  —  the  first  one! 

Fir  (earnestly)     I  thank  you  very  much,  kind  Fairy! 

(Sunbeams  dance  gaily  and  merrily  about.  All  trees  wave 
brandies.)  

ChrVstma^* 

O,  merry  is  the  Christmas  tiriie 

With  holly  berries  biigfilt, 
With  festal  board  and  treasures  stored 

In  stockings  soft  and  white. 
And  blessed  is  the  Christmas  time 

With  music  such  as  rang 
A  glorious  strain  o'er  Bethlehem's  plain. 

When  angel  voices  sang. 
O,  joyful  is  the  Christmas  time, 

Each  heart  from  grief  beguiled. 
But  all  the  year  hath  Christmas  cheer 

For  him  that  loves  a  child.      .  .     I 
—  By  Lalia  MiUhell  in  NeiDWgWm 
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LITTLE   PLAYS   FOR  LITTLE  PLAYERS 


Santa  Glaus  and  the  Children 

Harriet  A.  James 

Characters 

Santa  Claus  —  Red  cambric  suit  —  white  cotton  trimmings. 

Jack  —  White  sailor  suit  —  head  bandaged.  )  rarrv  nail 

Jill  —  Big  gingham  apron  —  sunbonnet.        /  ^^"^  P^  • 

Wee  WilUe  Winkie  —  Night  gown  —  candle  in  candle-stick 

Little  Miss  Muffet  —  White  dress  —  ruffled  cap  —  bowl  and  spoon  — 

little  hassock  or  stool 
Spider  —  Black  sweater  —  large  black  stockings  on  legs  —  arms  and 

head 
Tommy  Hooks  —  Suit  with  long  trousers  —  hat  and  cane 
Betsey  Brooks  —  Dress  with  long  skin  —  sunbonnet 
Tack  Sprat  —  Suit  with  long  trousers  —  hat  —  platter 
Jack  Sprat's  wife  —  Dress  ^  ith  long  skirt  —  sunbonnet 
Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary  —  Dress  —  sunbonnet  —  rake 
Little  Boy  Blue  —  Blue  suit  and  cap  —  horn 
Little  Bo-Peep  —  Pretty  dress  —  sunbonnet  and  crook 
Man  in  the  Moon  —  Large  yellow  circular  face 
First  Little  Scholar  —  Ordinary  clothes  —  A-B-C-book 
Second  Little  Scholar  —  Ordinary  clothes  —  slate  and  pencil 
Mother  Goose  —  Long  dress  —  white  apron  —  pointed  cap  with  frill 

—  broom 
Have  chairs  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  for  convenience  of  characters; 
stool  for  Muffet.  Christmas  tree  in  comer,  hidden  by  screen.  Chim- 
ney on  table  or  other  convenient  place  with  some  bells  there  for  Sant& 
(The  accompanjdng  pictures  are  of  seventeen  little  boys  who  gave 
this  play  last  Christmas  at  a  boy's  school.  All  parts  were  taken  by 
little  boys.  Costumes,  bonnets,  etc.,  were  of  cr^  paper.  The  two 
wigs  for  Mother  Goose  and  Little  Miss  Muffet  were  made  of  rope.) 

(EfUer  Santa  Claus  with  note  in  hand.     Opens  note  and 
reads  aloud) 

•    Dear  Santa  Claus  —  we  send  to  you 
An  invitation  hearty 
To  come  and  visit  us  to-night, 
And  make  one  of  our  party. 

{Replaces  note  in  envelope^  saying) 

To-night  is  Christmas  Eve,  you  know, 

1*11  surely  go  and  see 
Those  children  dear  of  Mother  Goose 

And  take  a  splendid  tree. 
Before  they  come  and  find  me  here 

I'll  hide  where  they  can't  see. 

{Runs  to  chimney  —  climbs  up  —  shakes  finger  ever  the 
top  and  says) 

They'll  never  guess 
That  I'm  here  first 
Up  here  in  their  chimney. 
{Hides  in  chimney.) 


(Enter  two  little  scholars) 
Tom 


I  wonder  wherp  is  mother  dear. 


Dick 

She  must  be  late, 
She  is  not  here. 

(Seat  themselves  —  Tom  opens  book  —  heaves  a  deep  sigh 
and  says,  pointing) 

Tom 

Here's  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G, 
H,  I,' J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P, 
Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  W,  V, 
I  never  can  learn  that  A,  B,  C. 
(Closes  book  and  looks  at  Dick,) 

Dick 

Multiplication  is  vexation, 

Division  is  as  bad. 
The  rule  of  three  just  puzxles  me 
And  fractions  drive  mc  mad. 

(Both  look  toward  door  saying) 

Here  comes  Mother  Goose  now. 


(Enter  Mother  Goose,  holding  Little  Bo-Peep  and  Boy  Blue 
by  the  hand) 

What  do  you  think  of  Little  Boy  ^^^K/^ry  I  /> 
And  what  do  you  think  of  Bo-peep  M^^  1^^ 
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When  I  went  to  call  them  in  from  work 
I  found  them  both  fast  asleep. 

LUUe  Boy  Blue 

I  fell  asleep  and  forgot  my  horn 
And  all  the  cows  got  into  the  com. 

LiUle  Bo-Peep 

I  also  fell  quite  fast  asleep 

And  lost  my  pretty  snow-white  sheep. 

I  feel  so  sad  Td  like  to  cry, 

(Raises  handkerchief  to  her  eyes) 

But  mother  says  they'll  come  by  'n*  by. 

Children  (in  chorus) 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  hom 
And  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  com. 
(He  blows   horn.) 
Little  Bo-Peep,  you  need  not  cry, 
Your  sheep  will  retum  by  and  by. 

(Bo-Peep  dries  her  eyes  and  aU  sit  down.)* 

Mother  Goose  (to  children) 

I  sent  to  Santa  Claus,  my  dears, 

Your  invitation  hearty, 
I  hope  it  reaches  him  in  time 

To  come  and  join  our  party. 
I  hope  dear  Santa  won't  be  late. 
Here  are  Jack  and  Jill,  at  any  rate. 


{EfUer  Jack  and  Jill  with  pail.) 

AU  children  (in' chorus) 

What's  the  matter  with  Jack  and  Jill? 
Jack,  Fm  sure,  looks  very  ill. 

Children  in  chorus 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  get  a  pail  of  water. 
JiU  (pointing) 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crovsTi 
Jack  (pointing) 

'And  Jill  came  tumbling  after. 

(Seat  tJtem selves  on  pail  with  ktiees  crossed.) 

Jack  and  JiU 

Two  little  blackbirds  sat  upon  a  hill, 
JUl 

Jack 

JUl 

Jack 

JUl 

Jack 


One  named  Jack  — 

And  one  named  Jill. 

Fly  away  Jack.     (Jack  flies  of.) 

Fly  away,  Jill.     (Site  flies  off.) 

Come  back,  Jack.     (He  flies  back  to  pail.) 

Come  back,  Jill.     (Sfte  flies  back  to  paU.) 


(Enter  Jack  Sprat  and  wife  as  children  recite  in  chorus) 
Jack  Sprat  would  eat  no  fat, 

His  wife  would  eat  no  lean. 
Now  was  not  that  a  pretty  trick 

To  make  the  platter  clean? 

(Jack  Sprat  and  wife  seat  tliemselves) 
Wife 

Jack,  my  husband,  and  I  fell  out . 
Jack 

And  what  do  you  think  it  was  all  about  ? 
Wife  (pointing) 

-'He  loved  coffee, 
Jack  (pointing) 

And  she  loved  tea. 
Together 

And  that  was  the  reason  we  couldn't  agree. 


Enter  Miss  Muffet  (seats  herself  on  tuffet,  eating  from  hmvt) 
I'm  little  Miss  Muffet, 
I  sit  on  a  tuffet. 
Eating  my  curd£  and  whey. 

School  (a  spider  crawls  near  Muffet) 
Along  comes  a  spider. 
Who  sits  down  beside  ner 
(Spider  sits  on  tuffet.)    p^. 
And  frightens  Miss  Muffet 
(She  jumps  up  and  runs  over  to  Mother  Goose.) 


1^  by  Google      J 
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Spider  {taking  tuffet  to  Muffet) 

Here,  little  Muffet, 
Here  is  your  tuffet. 
Take  it,  do,  I  pray. 
Sit  on  your  tuffet, 
Little  Miss  Muffet, 
And  ril  stay  far  away. 
(Runs  off.) 


(Enter  Mary,  Quite  Contrary) 

School 

Mary,  Mary,  (juite  contrary,  etc, 

Mary  {switching  crossly) 

I  have  silver  bells,  etc. 


School 


Mary 


Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
Why  are  you  cross  to-day? 

Santa  is  coming  here  to-night, 
So  you  ought  to  feel  quite  gay. 

If  Santa  is  coming  here  to-night, 

ril  try  quite  hard  to  be  polite. 
(Seats  herself.) 


School 

As  Tommy  Hooks  and  Betsey  Brooks, 

Were  walking  out  one  Sunday, 
Said  Tommy  Hooks  to  Betsey  Brooks, 
** To-morrow  will  be  Monday." 
(They  seat  themselves.) 

Tommy  (shaking  his  cane) 

ril  tell  you  a  story. 
About  Jack-a-Dory, 
And  now  my  story's  begun. 

Betsey  (shaking  Jinger) 

ril  tell  you  another. 

About  Jack  and  his  brother. 

And  now  my  story's  done. 

(Enter  Wee  Willie  Winkie,     Runs  in  and  out  peeping  at 
children  as  school  sings,) 


4: 
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Wee  Willie  Winkie 
Runs  through  the  town, 
Upstairs,   downstairs. 
In  his  night-gown. 
Tapping  at  the  window, 
Crying  at  the  lock; 
"Are  the  children  in  their  bedsr 
For  it's  nine  o'clock." 


(Enter  Tommy  Hooks  and  Betsey  Brooks.) 


Wee  Willie  Winkie  (sets  down  candle  and  says) 
Jack,  l3e  nimble, 
Jack,  be  quick. 
Jack,  jump  over  the  candlestick. 

(Jack  dances  up  and  jumps.) 

Jack 

Wasn't  I  nimble? 

Wasn't  I  quick?  >^^ 

Did  you  see[5rj^jtJ^§jp|^'vVrJiti0:^dlestick? 

(Seats  himself.) 
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Mother  Goose  {looking  around) 

Why,  Where's  the  old  woman 

Who  lives  in  the  shoe? 
I  invited  her  here, 

And  her  children,  too. 

School  {in  chorus) 

There  was  an  old  woman 

Who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
She  had  so  many  children 

She  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
She  gave  them  some  broth 

Without  any  bread. 
She  vvhip[)ed  them  aU  soundly 

And  sent  them  to  bed. 


Jack 


O   Mother  Goose! 


{Pointing  up) 

I  saw  an  old  woman  go  up  in  a  basket. 

Seventy  times  as  high  as  the  moon. 
What  she  did  there  I  could  not  but  ask  it, 
For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  broom. 
"Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,"  said  I, 
O  whither,  O  whither,  O  whither  so  high? 
And  the  funny  old  woman  to  me  did  reply, 
"To  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky." 
She'll  be  back  for  the  party,  Vm  sure,  by  and  by. 

JUl  {rising) 

Why  here  comes  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 


Man  in  the  Moon 

Vm  glad  to  tell  you,  children  dear, 
Old  Santa  Claus  will  soon  be  here. 

Tommy  Hooks  {luith  expression) 

If  aU  the  world  were  apple  pie 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink, 
And  aU  tlte  trees  were  bread  and  cheese^ 

What  would  we  have  for  drink  ? 

Children  {in  chorus) 

That's  enough  to  make  us  all 
Sit  right  up  and  think. 
{All  sit  as  if  thinking.     Bells  tinkle  —  all  listen) 

School  {shaking  finger  to  right,  then  to  left) 
Shi   sh!   all  be  still! 
Sh!  sh!  aU  be  still! 

{Characters  all  stand  up  and  point  at  chimney  where  Santa's 
head  appears.) 

Santa  Claus 


^^mw=^^^^ 


1.  San  •  ta  Claus,    San  -  ta  Claus,    Jol  -    ly    lit   -    tie 

2.  Fast      a  -  sleep,  Fast      a  -  sleep,Dream-of  pret  •  ty 

3.  Su  -  gar  plums,  Tops   and  drums, DoHs  and  pret  •  ty 


li^fegJzEj^^^i 


Utrjt 


man, 
toys, 
things, 


Down     the  chim  -  ney   come     to  -  night, 

San   -   ta     Claus  will    sure   -  ly       find 

Whips     and      reins,  Can  -  dy    canes, 


f^5g=iii£^iEp3 


Ear  •  ly  as  you  can.  San  -  ta  Claus,  San  -  ta  Claus, 
All  good  girls  and  boys.  Tip  -  py  Toes,  Tip  -  py  Toes, 
San-  ta    al  -  ways  brings.  San  -  ta  Claus,  San  -  ta  Clans, 


Do      not   come    so       late. 
All        a  -  round  the       house, 
Christ- mas  day      is         near. 


Moth  -  er    tucks   us 
Up      the      stairs, 
San  -  ta       dear, 


l=4Z 


— ^- 


Warm  and  snug,  In 
Down  a  -  gain,  Qui 
Then     good  -bye,       For 


? 


:b 


jeds      at 
as         a 
an  -  oth    -  er 


eight. 

mouse. 

year. 


{Enter  Man  in  the  Moon.) 
School 

The  Man  in  the  Moon, 

Came  down  too  soon, 

And  asked  the  way  to  Nonvich. 

Man  in  Moon 

I  came  by  the  south, 

And  burnt  my  mouth,  ; 

By  eating  cold  plum  porridge.     ; 

Mother  Goose 

Dear  Man  in  the  Moon, 

Since  you've  come  $0  soon, 

Can  you  tell  us  wheit  Santa  Claus  is? 

Children  (rising) 

Can  you  tell  us,  good  Mai  from  the  Moon, 

Is  Santa  Claus  cominaftere  soon  ? 
We've  sent  to  invite  hiiyto  come  here  to-day. 

We  hope  dear  old  Saftta  will  not  cause  delay. 


Santa  {steps  down  ■ 
tJie  tree) 


goes  over  and  removes  screen,  revealing 


School 


Santa 


Tve  brought  some  candy, 
Fve  brought  some  toys. 

On  a  beautiful  tree, 
For  good  girls  and  boys. 


Isn't  it  beautiful, 
SanCa  Claus  dear? 

We'll  try  to  be  good 
Another  whole  year. 


Fve  stayed  as  long 

As  I  possibly  can.  / 

Good-bye,  I  am  off 

With  my  eight  reindeer  spanr^  t 

{Springs   to   table  —  jumps   down    chimney.    Jingles^i^ 
beUs.) 
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When  We  Speak  Pieces  ;  IV 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(Note  The  four,  six,  and  eight-lined  verses  of  this  series  arc 
specially  arranged  for  very  young  children.  As  it  is  easier  for  beginners 
to  speak  if  not  alone,  many  of  the  "pieces"  are  planned  for  two  or 
more  to  give.  And  because  often  it  seems  best  to  include  a  number 
of  little  folks  in  one  exercise,  some  simple  rh>7ned  plays  are  given. 
These  are  easier  to  learn  and  remember  than  prose  plays  because  of 
the  rhythm  and  rh3ane. 

Usually  they  are  so  arranged  that  each  child  has  but  one  or  two 
lines  to  say.) 

Month  of  the  Evening  Star 

December,  twinkling  gaily  by  — 
So  cold  and  bright  you  are  — 

Across  the  dark  you  sparkle  out 
Just  like  the  Evening  Star. 

Christmas  Greeting 

(For  three  children  or  three  groups  of  children,  with  greens,  bells, 
and  Christmas  cards.) 

First 

If  we  could  have  all  the  Christmas  greens, 
And  into  one  wreath  coiild  string  them; 
Second 

If  we  could  have  all  the  Christmas  bells, 
And  into  one  song  coiild  ring  them; 
Third 

If  we  could  have  all  good  wishes  abroad 
And  into  one  word  could  bring  them  — 
AU 

Greens  wouldn*t  be  cheer  enough, 
Bells  wouldn't  be  clear  enough, 
No  word  could  be  dear  enough 
To  carry  our  Greeting  to  you! 

On  Christmas  Eve 

(Teach  in  connection  with  the  old  legend  of  the  little  Christ  Child 
who,  in  one  guise  or  another,  was  thought  to  wander  up  and  down 
seeking  shelter  on  Christmas  Eve.) 

Turn  no  one  from  youi  door  this  night, 

In  country  lane  or  crowded  town, 
For  know  you  not,  on  Christmas  Eve, 

The  Christ  Child  wanders  up  and  down  ? 

Or  rich  or  poor,  if  you  can  help, 
Turn  none  away  with  careless  frown. 

Whatever  His  guise  —  this  very  night 
The  Christ  Child  wanders  up  and  down! 

Best  of  All 

^-Trom  out  its  wreaths  so  bright  and  big 
There  fell  a  shining  holly  sprig, 
With  cheery  little  rustling  so\md 
One  of  my  story-books  it  crown*d. 
I  looked  to  see  which  one  it  chose  — 
Now,  which  of  all  would  yoit  suppose  ? 
There,  in  the  dusk  of  Christmas  dim, 
It  rested  over  Tiny  Tim. 

A  Christmas  Sound 

When  next  the  Eve  of  Christmas 
All  rosily  comes  round, 


Just  listen,  dear,  aadypu  will  hear. 

The  joUiest  littie  ^Qund; 
The  pit,  pat,  pit,  pat,  patter 

Of  feet  so  small  and  bare  — 
A  whole  quintilliany  hanging  socks 

For  Santa  everywhere! 

A  Christmas  Telegram 

"O  dear,  oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do?" 

To  Santa  Claus,  wrote  Benny; 
**rve  all  the  things  a  boy  can  want  — 

Books,  toys,  and  pets  too  many. 
I  want  some  Christmas  presents,  but 

I  cannot  think  of  any! " 

A  telegram  came  back,  which  read, 

In  big  red  print,  "To  Benny  B., 
Try  giving  gifts  this  year  instead. 

And  help  me  out.     (Signed)  Santa  C." 

A  Touch  of  Christmas 

O  litde  brown  nest  out  there  in  the  hedge, 
Christmas  has  blessed  even  you  from  his  store, 

Though  snowflakes  have  filled  you  quite  up  to  the  edge  , 
A  bunch  of  bright  berries  hangs  over  your  door. 

Miss  Blue  Stocking 

(For  little  girl  with  bright  blue  stocking) 

I  have  no  red  or  green  ones — 

He  likes  those  colors,  too. 
Do  you  s'pose  Santa'll  pass  me  by 

Because  my  stocking's  bluie? 

A  Stitch  in  Time 

(For  little  girl  mending  Dolly's  stocking) 

My  needle  is  threaded;  I've  put  on  my  thimble, 
It's  almost  her  bed-time — so  I  must  be  nimble — 
For  Santa  Claus  surely  would  think  it  quite  shocking 
Should  he  find  this  hole  in  poor  Dolly's  stocking  I 

Dolly^s  Christmas  Box 

(For  little  girl,  with  Christmas  Box,  gifts,  holly,  etc.) 

Dear  daughter  Dolly's  gone  away, 

So  I  must  send  her  Christmas  Box, 
Here  is  the  cap  I've  knit  for  her; 

Here  are  new  books  and  building  blocks 
This  little  package  holds  a  ring — 

I  know  how  that  will  please  my  Dolly. 
The  box  is  full— I'll  do  it  up 

And  tie  a-top  this  bit  of  holly. 

The  Eyes  of  the  Christmas  Tree 

Maybe  the  candles 

Dancing  with  glee 
Are  the  twinkling  eyes 

Of  the  Christmas  Tree.     ^^^  j 

And  maybe  it  s«s  ..g^  ^y  CjOOQIC 

As  plam  as  can  be  O 
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How  happy  it  makes  us  — 
You  and  me! 


First 


A  Little  Child 

(For  two  children) 


Can  you  tell  why 

It  needs  alway 
A  little  child 

To  make  Christmas  gay  ? 

Second 

I  think  because 

Once,  in  the  hay, 
The  Christmas  Child — 

Just  a  Baby — lay! 

Our  Gifts 

(For  several  children  as  arranged,  or  one  if  desired) 

Seleaed  Child 

Long  ago,  the  Wise  Men 

Very  happy  were. 
Giving  gifts  of  frankincense, 

Gold  and  costly  myrrh. 

AU  {holding  out  hands  in  greeting) 

We've  no  precious  spices, 

But  we've  right  good  will, 
Smiles  and  joy  and  Lovt  enough 
All  the  world  to  fill! 

To  Make  Christmas 

(For  four  children,  as  arranged,  or  one,  if  desired) 

First 

You  don't  need  any  stockings. 
Second 

You  don't  need  any  Tree, 
Third 

You  can  have  Christmas  in  your  heart 
As  sure  as  sure  can  be, 
Fourth 

If  only  you  have  Love  enough  — 
AU 

Just  try  it  once  and  see! 

An  Easy  Riddle 

(For  a  number  of  children,  one  the  Mince  Pie) 

Mince  Pie 

What  am  I  made  of?    Sugar  and  spice. 
Raisins  and  richness  —  everything  nice  — 
Browned  in  the  oven  —  cut  in  a  trice  — 

Children  {all  together,  eagerly) 

I  know  —  you're  our  Mince  Pie!     Give  me  a  slice! 

Santa  and  the  Stockings 

(A  little  play  for  any  number  of  children) 

(Children,  as  Stockings,  are  hung  about  the  room     Santa  is  outside 
where  sounds  of  hoofs  and  bells  tell  of  his  coming.) 

First  Stocking 

Hark  —  I  hear  the  drum,  drum,  drumming 
Of  his  reindeer  —  Santa's  coming! 

Second  Stocking 

And  a  faint  sweet  tinkle  tinkling  — 
He  will  be  here  in  a  twinkling. 

Third  Stocking 

Let's  go  down  —  run  round  the  table  — 
Make  him  catch  us,  if  he's  able. 

Santa  Claus  {puffing  in,  as  Stockings  scamper  from  places) 
Not  a  sock  hung!     What's  the  matter? 


What  is  all  this  clitter  clatter? 

{As  the  little  ofie  gets  in  his  way) 
Who  is  this  my  patiiway  blocking? 

{Picking  it  up) 
Bless  my  stars  —  it's  Baby's  stocking! 

{Holding  it  of  as  he  questions  it) 
What's  become  of  all  the  others? 
Sister's?    Brother's?    Father's?    Mother's? 

Stockings  {all  dancing  about  him,  laughing) 

We're  all  here,  St.  Nick,  don't  worry  — 
You  can  catch  us,  if  you  hurry. 

Santa  {chasing  litem  right  and  left) 

Catch  you?     Well  'twould  be  quite  shocking 
If  I  couldn't  catch  a  stocking! 

Stockings  {as  they  are  caught,  one  after  another,  and  put  hack 
in  place) 

Catch  us  —  fill  us  full  to  brimming. 
Add  a  sprig  of  holly  trimming. 

{AU  in  place,  as  Santa  runs  away) 
Soon  the  children  will  come  flocking, 
Crying,  "What  is  in  my  stocking?" 

A  Christmas  Telephone 

I  wish  I  had  a  telephone 

With  golden  wires  imfurl'd. 
And  long  enough  and  strong  enough 

To  reach  around  the  world  — 
I'd  ring  up  everybody 

Along  the  line  and  say, 
**A  very  Merry  Christmas 

To  you  this  Christmas  Day*!" 
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A  Plum  Pudding  SixihBoy 


(For  a  group  of  little  boy's  and  girls  with  lighted  candles) 

Selected  Child 

The  very  best  of  puddings 

To  serve  on  Christmas  Eve, 

Is  made  of  little  boys  and  girls 

*Most  grown-up  folks  believe. 

Selected  Child 

To  make  your  Christmas  merry 

'Twill  do  all  it  is  able; 
It  really  is  a  dainty  dish 

For  anybody's  table. 


AU 


Its  lights  are  made  of  laughter — 
Now,  put  in  both  your  thumbs — 

And  pvdl  out  all  the  boys  and  girls — 
They  are  the  sugar  plums! 


There's  no  one  loves  the  walnut  tree  as  much  as  children  do  I 

Seventh  Boy 

The  tall  catalpa  sends  its  blooms,  like  snow  upon  the  grass^ 

Eighth  Boy 

The  hawthome  rains  its  scarlet  fruit  on  all  who  chance  to 
pass. 

Ninth  Boy 

The  maple  spreads  its  branches  far,  all  crimson  in  the  fall. 

Tenth  Boy 

The  plum-tree  ripens  golden  fruit,  enough  for  one  and  aU. 

Eleventh  Boy 

The  butternut  is  bending  down,  if  you  but  chance  to  look. 

Twelfth  Boy 

The  willow  spreads  it^  feathery  boughs  to  hide  the  woodland 
brook. 

Thirteenth  Boy 

..  .-      .         ,  r-u-^.v-  1--.1-     The  pear-tree  serves  us  each  with  fruit  that's  golden  ripe  and 

(An  exercise  for  sixteen  boys.     Each  part  to  be  gi\-en  in  a  very  hvdy  *^  6  t^ 

manner.)  sweet, 

First  Boy  Fourteenth  Boy 

The  apple  is  a  great  old  tree,   with  boughs  all  loaded  down,    The  stout  box-elder  spreads  its  boughs  to  shade  the  busy 

street. 
Second  Boy 

The  oak  is  fine  as  it  can  be,  with  acorns,  ripe  and  brown,     Fifteenth  Boy 

The  hickory  drops  its  nuts  to  make  the  children  dance  and 
Third  Boy  shout, 

The  grand  old  cottonwood  sends  out  its  sailboats  far  and 

wide,  SixUenth  Boy 

The  birches,  just  like  dainty  maids,  sway  prettily  about. 
Fourth  Boy 
The  elm  has  lovely  sweeping  boughs  that  droop  on  every  side.     AU  together 

But  one  tree  is  the- best-beloved  by  all  the  giris  and  bojrs, 
Fifth  Boy  And  that's  the  candle-lighted  tree  that  bears  the  Chri^mas 

The  cherry  gives  us  ripe  red  fruit ;  the  robins  love  it  too ;  toys. 


The  Boys'  Choice 


Blackboard  Stencil 
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Do  you  know  the  wonderful  work  the 
VICTOR  is  accomplishing  in  the  schools 
of  many  of  our  most  progressive  cities? 

The  Victor  is  not  only  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
teaching  and  exemplification  of  music,  but  a  vital 
part  in  the  varied  work  of  the  entire  school  day: 


Songs  for  morning  exercises 

Marches  for  assembling  and  passing  of 
classes 

Marches  in  perfect  four-part  rhythm 
for  the  gymnasium  and  calisthenic 
drills 

Music  for  the  folk  games  and  dances 

Music  for  the  playground,  social  and 
recreation  centers 

Waltz  and  two-step  rhythms  for  the 
kindergarten  games 

Beautiful  band,  orchestra,  violin,  'cello. 


harp,    and   piano   numbers    for   the 
quiet  period 

Records  for  hearing  the  different  in- 
struments of  the  modem  orchestra 
or  band,  and  identifying  in  the 
mind  the  music  of  each  separate 
instrument  the  minute  it  is  played 

Song  classics  for  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  grammar  grades 
and  high  school 

A  wealth  6f  instrumental  and  vocal 
gems,  folk  songs,  opera,  and  ora- 
torio, for  the  general  musical  uplift 
of  the  \^ole  school  and  community. 


As  a  Superintendent,  Principal,  Supervisor  of  Music 
or  Teacher,  you  should  thoroughly  understand  the  great 
work  of  the  Victor  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  full  information,  graded 
lists,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  with  encomiums  from  promi- 
nent educators,  supervisors  of  music 
and  critics. 

Write  to: 

Public  School  Educational  Department 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
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PHONIC   STORIES     IV 
The  ING  Family 

Alice  E.  Allen 

Here  comes  the  big  ING  Family  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
Christmas  Bell  and  the  Christmas  Ball. 

(The  teacher  repeats  each  line  and  writes  the  words  in 
parentheses  on  the  blacklx)ard  for  the  children  to  sound  and 
pronounce.) 

Said  the  Bell  to  the  Ball — on  the  Tree   see 

them  (swing) — 
"If  I  only  could  bound,  Td  give  any  (thing). 
Won't  you  please  let  me  borrow  your  gay  little 

(spring)  ?'' 
Said  the  Ball  to  the  Bell,  with  a  mad  little  (fling), 
*'I  will  if  you'll  give  me  your  (ting)  a  (ling) 

(ling), 
rd  give  all  my  (spring)  for  one  good  (ring)  p 

(ding)!" 
They  called  to  a  Fairy  with  shimmering  (wing) 
To  fly  from  his  branch,  his  tools,  too,  to  (bring). 
He  came  to  the  bough  where  you  see  them  both 

(cling). 
Took  the  (spring)  from  the  Ball;   from  the  Bell 

took  the  (ring); 
(lave  the  (ring)  to  the  Ball;   to  the  Bell  gave  the 

(spring); 
Then  flew  back  to  his  place  An  shimmering 

(wing). 
All  that  long  Christmas  Eve  bounced  the  Bell 

on  its   (string); 
All  that  long  Christmas  Eve  rang  the  Ball  (ting) 

a  (ling)! 


They  bounced  and  they  rang  till  they  woke 

every  (thing) 
On  the  big  Christmas  Tree,  till  the  Bell  broke 

its  (spring). 
And  the  Ball  lost  its  (ring).     Then  came  Tom, 

like  a  (king) 
To  look  at  his  gifts — there  were    bees  that 

could  (sting). 
Bows  with  arrows  to  (sling),  a  top  that  could 

(sing). 
Cried  Tommy,  "Old  Santa  has  brought  every- 

(thing)  — 
But  my  Ball  will  not  (spring),  and  my  bell  will 

not  (ring)! 
Laughed  the  Fairy,  who  heard  him,  his  face  in 

his  (wing). 

(The  OW  Family  is  getting  ready  to  tell  you  a  January 
Story.) 


A  Christmas  Stocking 

The  funniest  stocking  that  ever  was  made 

Was  woven  up  there  in  our  elm-branches*  shade; 

They  worked  all  day  long  while  the  blue  sky  was  shining 

Until  it  was  done.     Then  they  put  in  a  lining, 

And  —  what  did  the  birds  and  their  wee  babies  do 

But  live  in  that  stocking  the  whole  summer  through ! 

Then  flew  off  and  left  it,  still  swaying  and  rocking. 

And  waiting  for  Christmas,  the  oriole's  stocking. 

Ncnv,  if  I  were  Santa,  Vd  know  what  they  need, 

rd  drive  up  and  fill  that  long  stocking  with  seed! 


Try  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

If  you  have  Red.  Weak,  Weary,  Watery  Eyes  or 
Granulated  EyelidB.  Murine  Doesn't  Smart- 
Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  Eye 
Remedy,  Liquid,  2Bc,  50c,  $1.00.  Murine  Ehre 
Salve  in  Aseptic  Tubes,  25c,  $1.00.  Eye  BooidB/> 
and  Eye  Advice  Free  by  Mail.  \\^ 

An  ly*  Tonle  0««d  for  All  lyM  Mial  Nm4  Oar*      \^ 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago 
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Christmas 
Present  Costs 
So  Utile  and 
Means  So  Mi 


THE   BEST 

*r"hristma5 

"'  pre5eiit  t^i-^lo 


Fifty-Two 

Weekly 

Issues 

Crowded  with 

Good  Reading. 


On  Tanuarv  1  1912.  The  Compaiiion  8uT)scription  price  will  be  advanced  to 
S2  00  a  vear    When  subscrilnng  for  your  family  at  the  present  price  why  not 

Ilie^bulhsgmpMiion 

Every  number  in  1912  will  be  filled  ^^ith  the  "leadin?  you  like  best. 
ThSI  Will  be  nearly  250  complete  stories-stones  of  primitive  Ipf «"«  We. 
iories^f  life  at  sea ;  stories  for  men  and  women,  for  l>oys  »nd  prU^here 
■aill  he  articles  bv  writers  famous  in  a  score  of  vocations.  By  suDscnoiiig 
to  day  j^^wUl  rec^ve  Free  the  issues  containing  the  opening  chapters  of 

THE  CROSS  AND  THE  DRAGON,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine 

If  you  cut  out  and  send  thi.  Christmas  Present  Coupon   (or   '^-tj™  »«»»  P^^'S"^   ""'''  ^''"  ^l"  "'" 

**    ■'  1 :~«.:^«   ♦^  TK*  VrtiitVi'a   Cnmnanion   for   1912,  WC  WIU  SCno  KHBO 


subscription  to  The  Youth's  Companion  for  1912.  we  wiU  send 

1.  The  52  Crowded  Weekly  Issue,  of  1912;  aUo— 

2.  All  the  issues  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1911, 
including  the  Holiday  Numbers ;  and— 

3.  The  Companion's  Picture  Calendar  for  1912,  Utho- 
graphed  in  ten  colors  and  gold— an  extra  copy 

•w.— going  to  every  one  making  a  gift  subscnpbon.  ^„„-«. 

VOUR  LAST  CHAHC,  JO^Oy^THE  VgUTH^^^  '^^F^'^.VSSiJr^-'''^  '^"^"- 


ALL  Remainii^ 
1911  Issues  Free 


ALL  FOR 
$1.75 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEE    WASHINGTON 

Teacher's  Christmas  Hohday  Tour 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27,   1911 

Round  Trip   Fares--$15,   $14,   $12 

From  NEW  YORK,  according  to  hotel  selected.  Proportionate 
Rates  from  Other  Points.  Three  Day  Trip.  All  Necessary  Ex- 
penses. Visiting  All  the  Principal  Points  of  Interest  at  the  National 
Capital.  Full  information  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  of  Ticket 
Agents,  or 

RODNEY  MACDONOUGH,  District  Passenfier  Ai^ent 
No.  5  Bromf  ield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PENNSYLVAINA    RAILROAD 
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Mother  Gooie  Blackboard  Drawing 


A  Christmas  Number  Story 

(Combinations  to  56) 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

GEORGE,  Ned  and  Grace,  with  their  cousins,  Nina, 
Norma,  Mary,  Jessie,  and  Marion,  were  invited  to 
spend  Christmas  week  with  Grandpa  and  Grandma  ^ 
Baker.    They  arrived  Christmas  Eve  to  help  prepare 
for  the  big  day,  when  the  eight  little  cousins  with  their  mothers 
ai>d  fathers  should  come,  too. 

After  a  hearty  supper  and  a  few  turns  at  coasting  down  the 
loivg  hill  by  the  house,  they  all  hurried  into  the  big  living, 
room  where  a  fine  Christmas  tree  waited  to  be  decorated. 

There  were  twenty-four  long  strings  of  tinsel,  which  the 
two  boys  and  Grace  divided  evenly  and  draped  over  the 
green  branches.  How  many  strings  did  each  one  put  up? 
Ans.    8  strings. 

The  candy  bags  and  boxes  were  the  funniest  ever.  Eight  of 
them  represented  Santa  Claus  and  his  pack;  8  of  them 
brick  chimneys;  and  i6  of  them  were  tiny  baby  stockings. 
How  many  in  all?    Ans.    32  boxes  and  bags. 

Nina,  Norma  and  Jessie  filled  the  Santa  Claus  boxes.  In 
each  one  of  the  8  they  put  6  Brazil  nuts.  How  many  in  all  ? 
Ans,    48  Brazil  nuts. 

They  added  7  pecans  to  each  box.  How  many  pecans  in 
all?    Ans.     56  pecans. 

Then  they  put  in  6  almonds.  How  many  almonds  in  all? 
Ans,    48  almonds. 

To  these  were  added  four  pink  candy  stars.  How  many  in 
all?    Ans,    32  pink  stars. 

Next  came  three  figs.  How  many  figs  in  all?  Ans,  24 
figs. 

7  candy  marbles  were  added  to  each  box.  How  many  in 
all?    Ans,     56  marbles. 

5  marshmallows  and  7  peppermint  drops  were  then  put 
into  each,  and  the  boxes  were  full.    How  many  marshmallows 
in  all?    Ans,    40  marshmallows.    How  many  peppermints?' 
Ans,     56  peppermints. 

The  other  boxes  and  bags  were  filled  in  much  the  same 
manner  for  the  older  ones. 

Grandma  had  made  popcorn  balls.  Two  for  each  of  the 
16  children,  and  twenty  more  for  the  older  ones.  How  many 
for  the  children.    Ans,    32  balls. 

How  many  in  all?    Ans.     52  balls. 

Mary  and  Marion  hung  gilt  stars  here  and  there  upon  the 
tree.  One  large  one  was  placed  at  the  top;  4  at  the  left  side 
of  the  tree,  4  at  the  right  side  of  the  tree;  and  12  scattered 
here  and  there  amidst  the  tinsel.  Hew  many  in  all?  Ans. 
21  stars. 


A  box  of  36  glittering  new  ornaments  was  now  brought  in. 

§  of  them  were  hung  high  on  the  tree  by  the  two  tall  boys. 
How  many  did  they  hang  in  place?    Ans.     12  ornaments. 

J  of  the  36  were  put  in  place  by  Grace.  How  many  did  she 
put  up?    Ans.    6  ornaments. 

Nina  himg  up  ^  of  them.  How  many  did  she  hang  on  the 
tree?  Ans.  9  ornaments.  -jV  oi  the  36  were  placed  by 
Marion.    How  many  did  she  arrange  ?    Ans.     3  ornaments. 

^  of  them  were  put  on  the  tree  by  Jessie.  How  many 
did  she  use  in  decorating?    Ans.    4  ornaments. 

Just  as  they  were  putting  on  the  last  ones,  Grandp>a  came 
in  with  a  basket  of  rosy  apples,  rubbed  until  they  shone. 
Grace  greeted  him  joyfully. 

"Just  the  thing  to  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree!"  she  cried. 
"How  many  are  there?" 

"Two  apiece  for  the  eight  of  you,"  answered  Grandpa 
with  a  sly  smile,  "and  two  apiece  for  each  of  the  eight  litde 
folks,  and  12  more.    You  tell  me  how  many  there  are." 

Everyone  began  to  figure  it.  Can  you  tell  how  many 
there  were  in  the  basket?    Ans.    44  apples. 

Two  gay  striped  canes  for  every  one  of  the  sixteen  children 
were  next  hung  from  the  green  boughs.  How  many  canes 
in  all?    Ans.    32  canes. 

And  for  each  of  the  16  children  were  three  bunches  of  white 
grapes.    How  many  bunches  in  all?    Ans.    48  bimches. 

The  candles  were  now  put  in  place  on  the  tree,  ready  to  be 
lighted.    There  were  48  of  them  in  all. 

iV  of  them  were  deep  red.    How  many  red?    Ans.     4  red. 

^  of  them  were  a  soft  green.  How  many  green  ones  were 
there?    Ans.    6  green. 

J  of  them  were  pale  pink.  How  many  pink  ones  were 
there?    Ans.    8  pink. 

i  of  them  were  blue.  How  many  were  blue?  Ans.  12 
blue. 

J  of  them  were  white.  How  many  were  white?  Ans. 
6  white. 

i  of  them  were  yellow.  How  many  were  yellow?  Ans. 
12  yellow. 

The  tree  now  stood,  a  beautiful  glittering  thing,  ready  for 
the  gifts.     "It  couldn't  be  lovelier!"  crjed  Nina. 

"Now,"  said  Ned,  "let  us  put  up  th^se  wreaths,  and  then 
our  work  is  finished."    And  they  all  feH4o  work. 

There  were  five  windows.  Above  each  one,  and  on  the 
inner  sash  of  each,  they  hung  one  wreath.  How  many 
wreaths  in  all?    Ans.     10  wreaths. 

One  over  the  fireplace,  one  over  each  of  the  four  doors, 
with  those  at  the  windows  made  how  many  in  all?  Ans. 
15  wreaths. 

The  next  morning  the  merry  crowd  of  sixteen  children 
(Continued  on  next  page)  ^^ 
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gathered  about  the  Christmas  tree,  upon 
which,  during  the  night,  wonderful  fruit 
had  mysteriously  sprung. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  drums,  with  2 
sticks  each.  How  many  drums  and  how 
many  drum-sticks?  Ans.  6  drums;  12 
drumsticks. 

There  were  a  score  of  dainty  handker- 
chiefs (a  score  is  ao)  and  half  a  score  of 
dolls.    How  many  dolls?    Ans.     10  dolls. 

There  were  J  of  a  score  of  packages,  each 
containing  a  pair  of  mittens.  How  many 
pairs  of  mittens?    Ans.    5  pairs. 

How  many  nuttens?    Ans.    10  mitteas. 

The  books  for  the  ciiildren  nimibered  2) 
dozen.  How  many  books  were  there  for  the 
children  ?    Ans.    30  books. 

There  were  J  as  many  horns  as  there  were 
books,  and  what  a  noise  they  did  make  I 
How  many  horns  were  there?  Ans.  15 
horns. 

Ned  received  a  bag  containing  two  score 
of  marbles.  How  many  marbles  were  these 
in  the  bag?    Ans.    40  marbles. 

There  were  30  games  on  the  tree  which 
went  to  15  of  the  children.  How  many  did 
each  receive  if  they  were  equally  divided? 
Ans.    2  games. 

The  boys  all  shouted  when  they  counted 
the  number  of  ties  Geoi:ge  had  received. 
There  were  9  of  them.  If  six  of  the  boys 
had  received  that  number,  how  many  would 
there  have  been  ?    Ans.    54  ties. 

Jessie  received  a  postcard  albiun  contain- 
ing 18  leaves.  If  3  postcards  could  be  placed 
on  each  leaf,  how  many  would  it  hold? 
Ans.    54  postcards. 

Nina's  postcard  ablum  was  smaller,  but 
had  27  leaves. 

If  two  postcards  could  be  placed  on  each 
leaf,  how  many  would  it  hold?  Ans.  54 
cards. 

There  were  gifts  of  all  kinds  for  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  but  the  best  fun  of  all 
was  to  see  the  surprise  of  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Baker  at  the  number  of  their 
gifts. 

Among  other  things  which  the  girls  had 
helped  to  hem  and  embroider,  were  four 
boxes,  each  one  containing  a  half  dozen 
towels.  How  many  towels  were  there  in 
all?    Ans.     24  towels. 

How  many  dozen  towels?    Ans.     2  doz. 

Two  dozen  dusters  were  hemmed  by  the 
smaller  girls.  How  many  were  there  in 
all?    Ans.     24  dusters. 

Grandpa  opened  a  box  of  oranges,  which 
the  boys  had  bought  with  money  they  had 
earned.  There  were  four  layers  of  them, 
a  dozen  oranges  in  each  layer.  How  many 
oranges   in    the   box?    Ans.    48  oranges. 

A  box  of  books  —  a  score  and  a  half  of 
them  —  were  for  both  grandparents.  How 
many  books  in  the  box?    Ans    30  books. 

How  many  for  each  one?  Ans.  15 
books? 

When  the  pretty  and  useful  gifts  had  all 
been  distributed  the  children  felt  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas,  for  Grandma  and 
Grandpa  were  so  delighted  >\ith  the  things 
over  which  the  young  people  had  worked  so 
hard  and  so  faihtfully.  They  felt  that  they 
were  having  something  better  than  merely  a 
"Merry  Christmas."  They  were  having 
a  very  "Happy  Christmas,"  as  well. 


A  Christmas  Gift 
Susie  M.  Best 
A  Christmas  tree  for  you  Fve  brought, 

On  every  branch  you'll  see 
A  loving  wish,  a  kindly  thought, 

A  prayer  that  you  may  be 
As  happy  as  the  birds  of  May 
Upon  this  gracious  Christmas  Day. 


Woman's  Beauty 

pamted  by  nature  is  the  ideal  beauty — it  is 
what  the  artists  try  to  copy  and  what  users  of 
rouge  and  cosmetics  try  to  match. 

There  is  no  real  beauty  widiout  health — 
neidier  is  diere  real  comfort  or  happiness. 

It  is  woman*s  happiness  to  look  well  and  feel 
wdl — ^and  every  woman  in  good  health  has 

The  World's  Greatest  Charm 

Impure  skin,  {xmples,  a  muddy .  complexion, 
lustreless  eyes  and  the  many  evidences  of  an 
impaired  system  can  only  be  corrected  by 
taking  the  necessary  tonic. 

By  usinff  Beecham*3  Pills  the  cause  will  be 
reinoved  and  the  effects  will  soon  be  gone — 
vitality  will  soon  be  restored,  die  step  regain 
its  elastid^  and  the  eyes  will  beam  again  with 
that  same  health  whidi  gives  the  countenance 
and  complexion  its  best  charm.  The  tint 
diat  tells  of  healdi  will  be 

MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  USING 

Thm  dreaiear  uMk  maeh  box  eoniainM  apmeial  dlErtctiont  /br  wamm 

80U  •▼•nrwhara  la  hamm^  10c,  and  25ct  If  rear  dcakr  alMnld  sot 
hmwm  tiiAni,  tmad  ptfca  to  Umbim  B^ecluuD,  368  Caaal  St.,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
^FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  np  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.    Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women:  t>etter  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.   And  tiM  splendid  big  flag 
w  mmnd  you  will  not  cost  you  ono  eont  oithor ! 
WRITE    U  8     "^^^1  y^^^ pupils  about  it  today.   See  If  they  don't  enter 

Washlncton  EDTr  ^^^  ^"^  ^°"^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  '^^  ^^ 

Mid  LliMolii  rnfcfc  biff  flaff  free: 

FleturM . .  j^m^am  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  5S  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours'  and  will  enjoy  doinff  it  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  biff  5x8  feet  Buntinff  Flaffs,  48  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Plaff,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flaff  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  got  It  absolutoly  ffroo  for  your  school. 
Don't  wait  unti  1  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
enersy  in  ffettinff  the  flaff  without  botherinff  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 
j»-Writo  today  for  Buttons,  w  will  oond  thorn  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny.  

■^r»  ARE  THB  FIOTURBS  OF  THB  FATRIOT8  "WA8HINQTON**  ^Bfl 
^^W  AND  "LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL?  ^^H 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  3S  tmttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washlnffton's  or  Lincoln's  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flaff  buttons.  PIssso  stats  kind  of  buttons  you  dosiro  us 
to  ssnd  you.  43* After  you  have  secured  the  flaff  or  picture  for  your  school  we  I 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writinff  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers.  > 

MAlk  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  I07  Meridian  St,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


For  PupU.  Backward  in  Reading  Get  Ae^     .^^^     (^qq^J^ 
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Possibilities  in  Paper  Cutting 

Grace  M.  Poorbaugh 

December  has  come  with  its  mirth  and  its  cheer, 
The  joUiest  time  of  the  whole  jolly  year. 

December  means  "Christmas"  to  the  children.  Of  all 
the  months,  this  is  surely  theirs.  The  Christmas  spirit  prompts 
the  children  to  give  spontaneous  expression  regarding  things 
that  interest  them  as  nothing  else  does.  The  language,  liter- 
ature, geography,  history,  reading,  nature  work — in  fact, 
every  subject  taught  in  the  primary  grades  allows  many 
opportunities  for  illustration. 

The  first  part  of  the  month  is  given  to  animal  study.  The 
camel,  sheep  and  donkey  are  selected  because  of  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  story  of  the  Christ  Child. 

Sets  of  patterns  of  these  animals  can  be  made  to  use  for 
work  in  pattern  tracing.  Freehand  cuttings  should  also  be 
made.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child  naturally 
suggests  itself. 

Parts  of  the  story  can  be  related  from  day  to  day  and  illus- 
trated with  cutting.  The  first  of  this  series  of  talks  can  be 
about  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  Cutting  of  houses  represent- 
ing Bethlehem  can  be  made.  A  second  lesson  may  be  about 
Mary  and  Joseph.  This  will  furnish  material  for  several 
cutting  lessons.  The  Shepherds  of  the  East  may  be  a  third 
topic  to  be  illustrated.  Tell  the  story  of  the  wonderful  star 
in  the  simplest  way  possible  and  follow  the  story  with  the 
cutting  of  the  star. 

Close  the  Christmas  story  with  the  narrative  of  the  wise 
men.  This  will  also  require  several  cutting  lessons.  These 
illustrations  as  cut  should  be  placed  in  the  children's  enve- 
lope. They  can  be  arranged  and  pasted  in  a  Christmas 
booklet  to  be  taken  home  with  the  Christmas  gifts. 

Second  or  third  grade  children  can  write  the  story  and  use 
their  cuttings  as  illustrations.  The  ])ine  tree  lends  itself  to 
the  landscajKj  cuttings  this  month.  Very  pretty  landscapes 
are  {x)ssible  with  cuttings  of  sky,  snow  and  a  pine  tree. 


Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  to  children  without  the 
the  coming  of  Santa.  This  suggests  cuttings  of  chimneys, 
stockings,  Santa's  reindeer  and  even  Santa  himself.  Sets  of 
patterns  of  some  of  these  can  be  made  for  pattern  tracing. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  their  toys  to  school.  These  can 
be  used  as  models  for  cutting  lessons.  Little  children  always 
enjoy  cutting  Christmas  toys,  such  as  balls,  bells,  boxes, 
cars,  dolls,  wagons,  carts,  drums,  tops,  horns,  etc.  The  cut- 
ting and  mounting  of  these  will  furnish  material  for  many 
seat  work  periods. 

The  cut  picture  illustrated  this  month  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  children.  A  story,  "Watching  for  Santa,"  can  be  told 
the  children  first  and  this  picture  be  reserved  as  a  climax. 

The  hektograph  should  be  used  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
picture. 

Order  of  Cutting 

First  lesson  —  wall  and  floor  section,  fireplace. 

Second  lesson  —  andirons,  clock,  stockings. 

Third  lesson  —  boy  and  girl. 

Fourth  lesson  —  mount. 

Order  of  Mounting 
Wall,  floor,  fireplace,  andirons,  stockings,  clock,  boy,  giri. 

Color  Scheme 
Floor  and  wall  section  —  gray  drawing  paper. 
Fireplace  —  tinted  paper. 
Clock,  stockings,  andirons,  boy,  girl  —  black  coated  paper. 

'  (The  bricks  in  the  fireplace,  the  coal  and  the  smoke  are  made 

with  black  crayograph.) 

There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  in  paper  cuttings  for 
Christmas  gifts.  A  winter  landscape  can  be  cut  and  pasted 
for  a  blotter  top.  Calendars  can  be  made  by  using  some 
simple  cut  landscape  as  a  snow  scene  with  a  pine  tree. 

A  cut  picture  of  the  wise  men  crossing  the  desert  makes  a 
match-scratcher  very  appropriate  for  the  Christmas  season. 

(Con/inued  on  page  630)  \^^ 
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Do  You  Enjoy  Your 
Meals? 

Onk  of  thk  Most  Impoktant  Questions 

to  considkr  in  the  search  for 

Happiness  and  Health 

The  burning  question  to  >'ou  is,  "Are 
you  getting  out  of  life  all  the  pleasure 
and  the  health  you  are  entitled  to?" 
If  not,  why  not? 

No  matter  whether  every  organ  and 
member  of  your  body  is  in  a  sound 
slate  of  health  and  strength,  if  your 
stomach  is  in  any  way  disordered,  you 
arc  not  going  to  Ix;  **yourbelf."  You 
arc  going  to  Ijc  a  worried,  out-of-sorts, 
ncn-ous  or  sullen  individual,  whose  ac- 
tions will  reflect  your  condition  inside, 
ancl  })eopIe  will  naturally  avoid  you. 

The  world  wants  to  smile  and  be 
cheerful,  and  unless  you  are  cheerful 
and  smile,  at  least,  occasionally,  you 
will  have  few  friends,  fewer  oppor- 
tuniueii,  no  success,  and  you  will  go 
down  in  defeat  —  defeated  by  dyspepsia 
and  a  bad  stomach. 

A  good  and  thorough  digestion  has 
a  quick,  wonderful  reaction  upon  the 
brain.  You  must  have  noticed  it  many 
times,  for  the  brain  and  stomach  are 
as  intimately  connected  as  a  needle  and 
its  thread,  one  can  hardly  be  used  to 
advantage  without  the  other.  If  your 
stomach  is  slow  and  lazy  in  digesting 
your  food,  it  will  produce  at  once  a 
slow,  lazy  and  cloudy  influence  upon 
your  brain.  Mark  it!  If  your  stomach 
has  absolutely  quit  work,  and  fermen- 
tation is  poisoning  your  vitals  as  a  re- 
sult, surely  your  brain  is  going  to  be 
sluggish  and  correspondingly  depressed. 
No  one  need  tell  you  that. 

But  why  continue  to  suffer  all  tlie 
miseries  and  torments  that  a  disordered 
stomach  brings  you  ? 

If  your  stomach  can  not  digest  your 
food,  what  will?  Where's  the  relief? 
Where's  the  cure? 

Stuart's  Dysjxjpsia  Tablets  are  the 
relief  and  the  cure.  *  Why?  Because,  as 
all  stomach  troubles  arise  from  indiges- 
tion and  because  one  ingredient  of  Stuart's 
Dysj^epsia  Tablets  is  able  to  thoroughly 
and  completely  digest  3000  grains  of  any 
kind  of  food,  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason 
that  these  little  Dvspepsia  Tablets  arc 
going  to  digest  all  tne  food  and  whatever 
food  you  put  into  yoiu:  stomach  ?  Science 
nowadaj^  can  digest  food  without  having 
to  use  the  stomach  for  it.  And  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  the  result  of  this 
scientific  discovery.  They  digest  and 
^digest  thoroughly  and  well,  anything  and 
everything  you  eat. 

So,  if  your  stomach  refuses  to  work 
or  can't  work,  and  you  suffer  from  eructa- 
tions, bloat,  brash,  fermentation,  bilious- 
ness, sour  stomach,  heartburn,  irritation, 
indigestion,  or  dyspepsia  of  whatever  form, 
just  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets,  and  see  the  difference.  It  doesn't 
cost  you  much  to  prove  it.  Then  you  can 
eat  all  you  want,  what  you  want,  when- 
ever you  want,  if  you  use  these  tablets,  and 
you  can  look  the  whole  world  in  the 
face  with  a  beaming  eye  and  you  will 
have  a  cheerful  spirit,  a  pleasant  face, 
a  vigorous  body  and  a  clear  mind  and 
memory  and  everything  will  look  and 
taste  delicious  to  you.    That's  life. 

Get  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at 
any  drug  store  on  earth  for  50c  a  box. 

5>end  us  your  name  and  addrejvs  to-<lay 
and  we  will  at  once  send  you  by  mail  a 
sample  [xickage  free.  Addmss  F.  A. 
Stuart  Company,  234  Stuart  Building, 
Marshall,  Mich. 


NOTES 

—Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews  of  Boston, 
Secretary  of  the  American  School  Peace 
League,  who  is  engaged  on  a  European 
trip  with  the  purjxise  of  organizing  an 
international  council  of  the  league,  has 
induced  Count  Apjx)nyi,  late  minister  of 
instruction  in  Hungary,  to  join  the  in- 
tcmatipnal  council. 

—  A  resolution  introduced  in  tlie  New 
York  Board  of  Aldermen,  provides  for  the 
replacing  of  scores  of  women  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  with  men.  A  preamble 
to  the  resolution  recites  the  Ixilief  that  all 
boys  over  ten  years  old  should  \)e  under  the 
supervision  of  male  teachers.  The  measure 
calls  upon  the  }3oard  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide male  teachers  sufficient  to  bring  every 
boy  of  that  age  or  upwards  under  masculine 
control  and  influence.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee. 

—  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conr}',  Russian  Con- 
sul of  Boston,  desires  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  school  book  publishers,  dealers  in 
school  supplies  of  every  description  and 
educational  institutions  generally  that  an 
exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  "Organization  and 
Equipment"  of  schools  will  be  held  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  next  Spring,  Ijeginning 
on  April  15  and  continuing  until  July  15. 
Everything  that  can  be  considered  a  part 
of  a  school  equipment  will  be  shown  at  this 
exhibition.  Views,  plans  and  elevations 
of  all  kinds  of  school  buildings,  heating  and 
ventilating  systems,  furniture,  books,  maps 
apparatus  for  the  laboratory  and  gymna- 
sium and  equipment  for  manual  training 
will  ])c  considered  proper  exhibits.  Goods 
of  American  exhibitors  will  be  admitted 
free  of  customs  duties,  and  railways  will 
give  half  rates  on  freight.  Russia  a)n- 
templates  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money  during  the  next  ten  years  in  popular 
education  and  the  exhibition  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial authorities  the  names  and  goods  of 
reputable  American  dealers. 


Education  for  CixizENsmp.  By  Dr. 
Geoig  Kerschensteiner.  A  teacher's  read- 
ing circle  book.  Cloth.  133  jmges.  Price, 
75  cents.  Chicago,  New  York,  London: 
Rand,  McNally  6*  Company. 

How  can  we  help  the  many  boys  and 
girls  who  early  enter  the  world  of  work  to 
bridge  the  chasm  that  lies  l)etween  the 
elementary  school  and  a  successful  career 
in  life?  This  question,  which  ever)'  pro- 
gressive educator  and  every  thoughtful 
citizen  is  asking,  has  a  new  and  interesting 
answer  in  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner's 
**  Education  for  Citizenship,"  which  has 
recently  been  translated  for  English  and 
American  readers.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
speaks  out  of  a  long  and  enviable  ex- 
perience as  director  of  the  public  schools 
of  Munich,  where  the  experiment  on 
which  he  bases  his  conclusions  has  been 
carried  out  with  a  marked  degree  of  suc- 
cess. This  experiment  is  the  reformed 
Continuation  School,  now  an  established 
educational  factor  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  Germany. 

This  English  translation,  by  Mr.  A.  J 
Pressland,  was  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Chicago,  who,  under  the  aiLspices  of  the 
Commercial  Clul)  of  Chicago,  has  Rcently 
Ijccn  investigating  the  pn)gR\ss  of  industrial 
education  in  Europe,  in  the  interest  of  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 


Keep 
The 
Dust 
Down 


In  schoulnKjms  aiid  jjfymiui' 
Slums  it  is  of  the  grt:att.*st  im- 
poitunce  tliat  everything  )xi  <lnnc 
l<>  bt^ncfit  the  health  even  in  the 
smallest  tlei^cc.  The  harmful 
L'lTects  of  too  much  dust  in  the 
air  are  well  known. 

The  constant  shu filing  of  feet 
in  the  schmjirnom,  and  the  more 
violent  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
siunij  stir  up  dust  and  circulate 
it  in  dangerous  quantities*  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  general  health  that  the  amount 
of  this  floating  dust  should  lje 
reducerl. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  hulds 
<(ovvTi  all  dust  that  settles,  und 
))revents  itscirculatiun  in  the  air. 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a 
s]>ecial  preparation,  and  vege- 
table unrl  iuiimal  germs  cannnt 
find  subsistence  in  it.  They  are 
held  do\TO  and  swept  away  at 
the  v\\i\  nf  the  day. 

Many  schoolsj  gymnasiums 
and  stores,  where  the  imjxjnance 
of  reducing  dust  was  recognizedj 
liave  1.7een  quick  to  avml  them- 
selves of  the  properties  of 

Floor  pressings 

Nat  intended  for  Hotinehatd  use* 

Illustrated  booklet  sent  free  — 

Danger  ant  I  How  to 
Avoid  It^'  will  be 
mailed  luyou  free  im- 
mediately  u|>on  re* 
ceipt  of  your  request . 
It  contairiii  mucli 
valuable  inforniatinn 
and  is  a  hook  you 
shovild  have. 

Standard  DOSleC^^Q^glc        j 

^1  iicorpora  ted ; 
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(ConHnued  from  page  628) 

For  this  a  piece  of  violet-tinted  paper 
6  X  9'^  is  used.  Across  the  bottom  is  pasted 
a  piece  of  sandpaper  2^  x  g".  The  wise  men, 
star  and  tiny  stripes  representing  rays  of  light 
are  cut  out  of  black  coated  paper. 

Bookmarks  can  be  made  by  mounting  a 
violet  tinted  strip  }  x  9*^  on  a  gray  strip  i  x 
9}*.  A  Madonna  picture  can  be  pasted  in 
the  centre  or  a  star  of  violet  tint  mounted  on 
gray  can  be  pasted  at  the  top. 

The  lower  point  of  the  star  is  left  unpasted 
so  that  it  can  slip  over  the  page  of  a  book. 
Christmas  cards,  letter  cases,  having  cases, 
needle-books,  picture  frames  are  but  a  few 
of  the  articles  which  can  be  made  with  paper 
cutting. 

December  Borders 

Any  number  of  pretty  borders  suggest 
themselves  for  the  month. 

A  pretty  border  is  one  made  by  pasting  on 
the  blackboard  bells  which  the  children  have 
cut  and  colored.  If  the  bells  are  yellow,  a 
yellow  and  a  black  border  line  should  be 
used.  A  Christmas  tree  can  be  used  as  a 
unit  for  a  border.  They  can  be  cut  of  black 
or  green  paper  or  of  drawing  paper  and 
colored.  Border  lines  of  black  and  green 
should  be  used  for  this. 

Stars,  stockings,  and  many  other  patterns 
can  be  used  as  imits. 


S 


Just  as  the  moon  was  fading 

Amid  her  misty  rings, 
And  every  stocking  was  stuffed 

With  childhood's  precious  things, 
Old  Kris  Kringle  looked  around. 

And  saw,  on  an  elm-tree  bough, 
High  hung,  an  oriole's  nest. 

Lonely  and  empty  now. 


Quite  Like  a  Stocking 

"Quite  a  stocking,"  he  laughed, 
"Hung  up  there  on  a  treel 
I  didn't  suppose  the  birds 

Expected  a  present  from  me." 
Then  old  Kris  Kringle,  who  loves 

A  joke  as  well  as  the  best. 
Dropped  a  handful  of  snowflakes 
Into  the  oriole's  nest. 

—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
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NOTES 

—  The  public  prt's^  informs  us  that 
Shakes  pea  n?  has  l>ctii  rtjtTted  as  **iiccM- 
tioua^  unclean  J  and  ohjeciionable/*  by  the 
TOUthful  literar)'  lit^hts  uf  ihe  Hammond 
High  Schtxjl,  ChiciLgo,  and  they  are  re- 
ceiving the  supjMJrt  of  their  teachers  to  have 
his  plays  lianishL^d  from  ihe  curriculum. 
Beebon  .^mciss,  rcjirciienting  the  chief 
literary  societies  of  the  school,  in  presenting 
the  (iemand  to  the  Faculty,  characteriKe(i 
the  Bard  of  Avon  as  **a  cheap  grand  stand 
player/'  "an  immoralist/'  and  several 
similar  tUles^  and  asked  that  Ibsen  and  Shaw 
be  the  stiinAird  toward  which  the  youthful 
mind  be  taught  to  aitn. 

—  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is 

certainly  wide-awake  and  up-to-date.  Its 
interests  are  not  confined  to  its  own  city 
or  State,  but  are  nalionrtl  in  their  scope. 
They  have  recently  taken  the  initial  step 
toward  the  organizatian  of  a  national  as* 
sociation  which  will  have  for  its  pur- 
pose the  selection  and  pn>mulgation  of  a 
national  anthem.  The  plan  is  to  collect 
one  cent  from  every  school  pupil  in  the 
public  schoob  of  the  entire  nation  and 
devote  the  money  toward  defrayinj^  the 
expenses  of  a  nation-wide  o>ntest  among 
song  writers  for  the  VktsI  national  anthem. 
Half  of  the  money  will  go  to  the  local  win- 
ners of  the  contests  and  the  balance  to  the 
winner  of  the  grand  prize.  In  all  cases  the 
contestants  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  —  Ex. 


WEBSTER'S 

Ardent    Tribltte    to    a    Springfield 

Prouuct 

The  three  grandest  works  in  the  Enghsh 
language,  or  any  oLher,  are  the 

Holy  Bible  (divine )i 

Shakespeare  (genius)  and 

Webster's  dictionary  (educational). 

Together  these  hxiks  form  a  library  of  In- 
exhaustible mines  of  wisdom,  enchantment 
and  culture. 

The  Holy  Bible  and  Sliakespeare  are 
finished  products;  old»  yet  ever  new,  with 
no  one  to  question  their  supremacy  and  im- 
mortality. Tm  add  to  or  take  from  these 
mighty  volumes  woukl  be  sacrilege;  an  im- 
pairment of  their  inherent  grandeuri  beauty 
and  power* 

Webster's  dictionary  (of  which  the  New 
International  is  the  ktc*st,  lar^est^  most 
luminous  and  exhaustive  expa^on)  differs 
frtjm  these  other  l>ioks  Ix^ciuse,  all>eit  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  of  Sisjlid  scholarship^  it  is 
nevertheless  an  expindin^r  and  evolution- 
ary work,  keeping  step  with  the  music  of 
progress  and  gathering  into  its  insatiable 
maw  all  the  additions  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  multiplicity  of  modernisms  evoked  by 
this  electrical  a)^e  and  its  multifarious  de- 
vclopmenLs,  words  that  would  t^je  Greek  to 
our  fathers,  are  gisvn  and  defined  with 
praiseworthy  particularity  And  the  ac- 
cretion of  new  significations  to  old  w*ords 
the  normal  n^sult  of  usage,  is  presented  with 
admirable  fidehty, 

Fi»r  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Web- 
ster dicdonaries  have  been  in  the  lead; 
but  the  New  International  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  them  alb  It  is  essentially  and  em- 
phatically a  twentieth  centur)^  ]in>duct.  It 
makes  every  earlier  dictionary  seem  crude 
by  comparison. 

Webster's  New  International  dictionary 
rises  la  the  dignity  of  an  institution,  and  one 
in  which  every  speaker  of  the  English  tongue 
has  great  reason  to  be  [irctud. 

—  Tray  Press 


BE  THE  BEST  PRIMARY  TEACHER 

Tbftre'A  Mor.  Tbaa   SaluUclloii   la  I  U       V  Q  ||||        P||IIM  TV 

ProflcltTiicyt   Tfa«tt>'A   Moo«y   lo   It.  ||1|         |  UUR        U  If  U  1 1   I     I 

Tbt  moftt  djjvanccd  Mcp  in  you/  prafeaAioruil  camr  ttiU  he  Uki-a  an  the  d^y  whrn  y<M  drcick  tk^t  )'0u  Are 
goina  10  do  iraur  worit  hettf^r  man  like  work  is  tlopc  by  ihe  gr^at  majority  t*f  trachcTii.  Not  many  primiy^ 
ttar-hrrs  4rr  hiehly  rj^LJrni;  icv  Mr  mgierl^  Kiugiht  ftir  Uie  brat  positiotiB^  but  the  on^  vith  a  rct^isLltoa  «^x»^if 
the  ^ivipM^C'  Clin  hii^t  ;ilmosi  any  schooi  at  hcj  choice  vithout  a  coabcsL  VVft  havt  ^^xificknt  prffof  of  this.  Do 
you  Dol  wiih  ta  ajJvAnoe  to  the  r^nks  of  the  ciptrt  ? 


Our  Course  in 
PRIMARY    METHODS 

waj,  [^t  jxired  t>y  el  do£tn  DOtioQaJly-Teoogiiisd  authoritia  in  metbodf  p^- 
iititiing  Hi  the  iinit  thrtr  groilrs  of  !>chiXtl.  No  olhtr  ntana  ouuUe  of  your 
Stjite  Noftnal  ^i.hoo[  CAti  prcividtr  fsucli  in$ini4.iiDne  and  tn  thia  NUne  we 
uppnaimiLi<r  jitrocw  Korm:U  Sthoa)  wcirtt,  h  is  ttte  bcfl  product  of  Noftiuj 
Si'hix^E  men  ^mdi  wonicn^  trmbtMlyttit;  such  te-^stiiiiA  w  itit  3  part  ol  ihcb  cb^ 
TWim  *rirk  day  by  day,  ¥011  tan  study  wbili?  you  teadit  and  appiv  coo- 
staijntlj^  the  new  methods  you  loun.  In  the  Nonmd  School  you  would  hivc 
work  io  pr.ictior  dsA«f;  with  our  ciairst  ytmir  pcvctioe  da»£s  axt  a\vn,ys 
I'tcforc  y€M  id  your  tiwo  fchool'Ttwm* 

\\c  oficj  Nf+rmal  cmir*s  for  wry  ^tixm^  Tieviewt;  E^rirrmn'  Mctbods  aud 
Intrmicriiate  and  Qntmmar  Mfthoddi  Acadciidc  coutks,  ikirciugh  ondcDin- 
pjpEr.    Ask  us  to^ljlJ'  for  parti ctilari, 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

623-629  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


emw    t.FH«ft    tlM"OV#*t    ■iiVjUC^'f     It     WHICH 
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A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP 


Can 


During  the  Christmas  Holidays 
Teachers  and  Scholars 
visit  the  tropicaJ  Islands  of  the  West  Indies  ut  nominal  cast, 

THE  RED   CROSS   LINE 

vvUJ  dispatch  their  brand-new  touml  steamship  'VSTEPHANO*' 
on  a  13-day  tour,  leaving  December  23,  returning  January  5, 
visiting  BERMUDA,  NASSAU  and  HAVANA.  Another  tour  to 
ame  points  starts  Januar)"  10,  Cost  of  either  tour  only  $75,  up, 
AUo  d  tour  of  19  da>^3,  stoning  January  a?,  to  NASSAU— ILW  AN  A  — 
KINGSTON  and  COLON,  $100.  up. 

Rates  include  berths  an tl  meals  —  first  cabin. 

Sea  sports  —  bwimmmg  jjooj  —  extxUeni  cuisitie*— orchestra. 

Number  limued  tu  150,     No  crowding  on  ship,  or  at  pomts 
of  call.     The  sbiji  ^ocj  h  dock. 
An  earlv  booking  advised.     Limit  \viiJ  not  be  exceeded. 
Send  for  handomc  illustrated  bwiklet  C. 

BOWRING  &  CO.,  17  State  Street,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS    DAY   EXERCISES 


December  School-room  Plays  and  Exercises 

By  ALICE    E.    ALLEN 

I  The  Stojey  op  the  Christ -child  (Primary  Crude,  Selected  Children  and  Entire 
School. )  {a}  Directions,  ib)  OpeninR  Chorus,  (t)  Redtations  and  Singing.  Carol  and 
Bethlehem  Town.  II  On  thk  Eve  of  Ciiristmas  (Intermeriiate  Graded  (a)  Directions. 
{b)  Chnstmas  Fiiiries  and  Brownies,  {o  Christmas  LuJlab)^  Crimson  Hollv,  Christmaa  SecreB, 
{d)  How  We  Caught  Santa-  III  S^nta  Claus'  VrsiT  to  Fairyland  (Intermediate  Grade. 
ChriMmas  Dr^maJ     {a)  Characters  and  Costumes,    {b)  Scene  I.    {c)  Scene  11,     id)  Scene  111. 

Christ  mast  fde  — An  Operetta 

I'or  lh«  I.iur«  Ones 

Words  by  ALICE    K    ALLEN  Music  by  CHARLES    E.    BO\TJ 

Prkf^  p&Stpnidi  :io  rotii 

Audsburd  Christmas  Series  of  Blackboard  Steaclls 

J4  X  36  in,     15  cents  each,  post pn id 
I     A  Merry  Chri.^tmas  4     Santa  Claos^  and  Rcindct^r 

3.     Eirtplace  and  S halting  5     Santa  Claus  and  lii^/T^'i,  T 

.5    Oid-fdshionLMl  Li^  Cabin  in  Clearitig  6    ^PPi^j^^^zfegfiby  VjOOQ IC 
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TALKING  TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 
Address  Editor,  Primary  Education,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


As  the  Christmas  season  approaches  teachers  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  same  pitfall  as  do  the  majority  of  parents  in 
these  days.  The  average  little  child  is  likely  to  be 
really  oppressed  by  the  number  of  his  gifts  at  home,  the  variety 
of  Christmas  work  and  play  that  the  teacher  has  arranged  for 
him  in  school.  It  would  be  better  for  our  children — and  better 
for  ourselves  —  if  we  exercised  a  wiser  discrimination  in 
planning  our  December  programs.  Because  we  have  lost  the 
capacity  to  find  pleasure  in  simple  things,  we  act  as  if  our 
children  were  in  the  same  sad  plight.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
confuse  and  weary  them  by  a  superfluity  of  stories,  decora- 
tions, plays  and  gifts.  It  would  be  well  if  we  should  all  read 
the  following  story  by  Charles  Wagner  and  take  it  to  heart 
this  Christmas  season.     Here  it  is: 

The  Sand  Merchant's  Son 

Jogglety-jog!  Through  the  suburbs,  over  the  huge  cobble-stones, 
the  sand  merchant's  cart  moves  heavily  along.  Fine  yellow  sand  for 
the  housewives,  the  innkeepers,  sand  for  the  bird  cages,  for  the  hens, 
too,  to  keep  them  from  laying  eggs  without  shells.  The  sandman  sells 
it  to  any  one  who  wants  it,  in  little  sacks,  and  pushes  on,  urging  his 
horse  along  and  crying  his  wares  from  morning  till  evening. 

A  rough  trade  and  not  very  lucrative!  It  is  a  sizable  problem,  how 
to  feed  a  family  and  a  horse  with  the  rare  coppers  it  fetches.  And 
yet  I  saw,  the  other  day,  a  happy  little  figure  framed  in  the  setting  of 
that  poor  trade;   it  was  the  sandman's  little  son. 

Imagine  a  big  baby  of  four,  fresh  and  curly,  with  bare  legs,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up.  He  was  installed  at  the  further  end  of  his  daddy's 
cart,  and  was,  with  mighty  fistfuls,  filling  a  little  wooden  bucket.  Around 
him  sand  pies  stood  in  rows,  more  numerous  ever\'  minute,  some  already 
dried  by  the  sun,  others  just  out  of  the  oven,  still  shiny  with  moisture. 
Now  and  then  the  jolting  of  the  cart  wouW  overturn  a  few,  which 
were  at  once  replaced  by  others.  Never  did  baker  knead  dough  with 
as  great  fervor  as  the  delicious  urchin  kneaded  sand.  He  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  his  business,  and  gave  not  a  fig  for  the  rest  of  the  worlcl. 
He  had  sand  everywhere,  even  on  his  cheeks  and  in  his  hair.  This 
did  not  trouble  him.  From  time  to  time  his  father  would  come  to  fill 
a  sack,  and  touch  him  with  an  intention  of  caress.  Little  baker-man 
was  hardly  aware  of  it.  Even  his  piece  of  bread  —  and  what  a  piece! 
—  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cart,  disdained.  Not  that  he  was  dainty; 
the  crust,  notched  by  repeated  vigorous  bites,  testified  to  the  contrary; 
but  the  fury  of  digging  and  pie-making  was  mightier  than  hunger. 
Time  to  eat  ?  Well,  hardly!  He  liad  other  fish  to  fry.  After  making 
as  many  pies  as  necessary,  were  there  not  mountains  to  raise,  ramparts 
to  buila,  caves  to  dig,  and  timnels  to  pierce  ? 

And  I  said  to  myself,  "  How  many  children  who  have  wooden  horses 
and  carriages,  building-blocks,  tea-sets,  dolls,  puppet  shows,  Noah's 
arks,  and  everything  9ie  toy-shops  aflord,  are  not  as  happy  as  that 
child!" 

The  abundance  of  complicated  and  costly  playthings  makes  children 
early  weary,  enervates  them  and  renders  them  ungrateful.  They 
yawn  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  lose  initiative  and  the  power  of  effort. 
By  dint  of  working  without  discrimination  for  their  happiness  those 
guilty  of  this  folly  take  away  their  faculty  for  being  happy. 

I  would  gayly  exchange  the  playthings  of  the  most  luxurious  shop 
for  a  heap  of  sand  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  or  even  in  a  sandman's 
cart.  —  Charles  Wagner  in  The  Sunday  School  Times 


A  Note  of  Warning 

Dr.  Joseph  Taylor,  one  of  the  district  superintendents  of 
New  York  City,  says  that  he  has  found  dramatization  one  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  reading  in  schools 
crowded  with  foreigners.  "When  children  *act  out'  a  story," 
he  says,  **the  words  give  up  their  real  meaning.  This  is  true 
whether  the  subject  be  a  nursery  rhyme,  a  fairy  tale,  a  play, 
or  an  episode  in  history." 

Dr.  Taylor,  however,  sounds  a  note  of  warning  that  is 
perhaps  needed  especially  just  now.     He  says: 


There  is  one  serious  danger  against  which  a  note  of  warning  should 
be  issued.  The  tendency  in  school  dramatics  \&  to  become  theatrical; 
to  put  emphasis  on  showy  effects;  to  dress  children  up  in  fancv  costumes 
to  exhibit  them  before  the  public.  School  work  of  any  kind  degenerates 
and  loses  its  educational  value  as  soon  as  it  is  used  primarily  for  show 
purposes.  This  is  true  of  dramatics  no  less  than  of  other  exercises. 
Therefore,  keep  the  work  simple.  Confine  it  chiefly  to  the  classroom; 
and  remember  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  make  vivid  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 


Methods  in  Spelling 

In  an  article  called  '*Is  Spelling  a  Failure?"  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review,  Miss  Esther  E.  Shaw  describes  some  methods 
used  with  success  in  a  Normal  School.  In  passing,  she  de- 
plores the  common  mistake  of  attempting  to  teach  spelling 
through  the  reading  or  the  language  lesson.  ** Teaching  read- 
ing and  spelling  together  by  the  phonetic  method  is  death  on 
spelling  —  there  is  no  other  adequate  phrase,"  she  declares. 
Here  are  some  methods  which  she  r^ards  as  excellent : 

"In  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  writes  a  few  words  on 
the  board,  four  to  six,  talks  to  the  children  about  them,  has 
them  look  at  the  words,  covers  them  and  has  them  spelled, 
finally  erases  and  has  them  written  on  paper,  the  teacher  giv- 
ing the  word  in  a  sentence  and  then  pronouncing  it  again, 
as:  'I  see  a  bluebird.  Bird.'  .  .  .  This  method  of  the 
Normal  School  teacher  makes  use  of  'visual,  "motor,"  and 
auditory  memory,*  rather  too  much  visual,  perhaps,  and  too 
little  motor.  The  defining  and  associating  element  has  prac- 
tically no  efifect  on  spelling  except  as  it  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  children  to  the  word.  The  use  of  recall  is  good,  but  in 
this  grade,  as  in  later  ones,  there  is  hardly  sufficient  repetition 
to  insure  fixed  memory.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  more  words  are  forgotten  in  the  first  fifteen  min- 
utes after  learning,  than  in  the  month  which  follows.  In 
the  fourth  grade  dictation  of  words  comes  in  review  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  In  the  sixth  grade  eight  words  are  given.  Four 
words  are  pronounced  and  spelled  one  at  a  time  and  put  into 
sentences;  the  children  study  a  minute,  close  book,  stand, 
pronounce  and  spell  the  group  from  memor}'.  The  second 
four  are  taken  up  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  teacher  goes 
quickly  around  the  class  calling  children  to  spell.  Later  the 
words  are  dictated.  Vbual  material  is  less  pronounced  here; 
recall  is  very  prominent.  In  the  seventh  grade  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  properly  language  work  is  done;  this,  if  the  experi- 
menters are  right,  is  a  waste  of  time  so  far  as  spelling  is  con- 
cerned. Twelve  words  from  the  book  are  pronounced  and 
spelled  in  concert.  They  are  then  looked  up  in  dictionaries, 
classified  as  to  parts  of  speech,  and  defined.  Twelve  sen- 
tences are  then  made.  In  class,  words  and  meanings  are  given 
orally,  and  the  words  written.  There  is  very  little  here  to  call 
attention  to  the  letter  elements  of  the  word.  A  retenUve 
memory,  predominantly  visual,  would  spell  correctly  under 
this  method." 


Tell  me,  how  may  I  join  in  this  holy  feast 

With  all  the  kneeling  world,  and  I  of  all  the  least  ? 

Fear  not,  O  faithful  hearty  but  bring  what  most  is 

meet; 
Bring  love  alone,  true  love  alone,  and  lay  it  ai  his  fed. 

—Richard  Watson  Gilder 
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THE  AMERICAN 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL   BOY 

should  always  have  one  of  Dixon's  American 
Graphite  Pencils  to  use  in  his  school  work. 
He  will  do  better  work  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  easier  for  his  teacher. 

Every  little  helps  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
even  the  humble  lead  pencil  may  be  the 
means  of  making  everythmg  run  smoothly. 

//  you  are  a  teacher  write  us  for  samples 
and  mention  this  publication. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

COMPLETE  XMA8  STENCIL  OUTFIT 

^^^S^  Xc  stencil  oSSt 
*.-;-:\  for  all  home 
i  "';0  dftcorations. 
[♦JH  Consists  of  15 
^K  cut  stMicUf  on 
oil  board,  6 
_  tubes  best  oil 
^coloraiabrush- 
V  es,  5  thumb 
''^  tacks,  also  book 
with  fxiU  direc- 
tions, di*in  of  ciji*j*3,  huiulreds  of  new  d^gps.  Free 
with  outfit  handsome  stenciled  Aberdeen  Craih  Pu» 
low  Top,  ao  X  30  inches.  Stendls  can  be  used  many 
times.  Especially  suited  for  beginners.  No  drawing 
or  tracing  necessary.  The  complete  outfit  prepaid 
for  spedal  price,  $1.00. 

FRENCH  ART  STENCIL  Ca 

Dept.  A33    133  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  for  our  large  FREE  new  Fancy  Work  book 


^r^^     PRinARY   METHODS 

jL^  Jk  A  roursi^  of  forty  leaaoos  in  Primary 
flK^  ^  M«tK«4t,  mdu  diiuCounes  and  Methods, 
■■^fl  Mature  Sludy,  Busy  Work,  and  Pho- 
■V>Mne:tlcs,  t^iu^ht  by  Dr.  A.  H.  CAMPBELl^ 

l^^^m  Frindf^l  of  nur  Normal    Deportment. 

^Bi^  H>  Ijritv  keiped  hundrtds  oj  teachers 
Dt  c*un>tiietl  to  iffuff  mctty.  congenial  posUions  and 
hdUf  ^tiitrUi.  2W  pao«  citiloguf  ffM.    Writs  to-diy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dept.  550  8prtngfl*»1d,  Maae. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Entertainments,  Teachers'  Aids,  Busy 
Work,  Bookbinding  Material,  Reed,  Raffia, 
Yams  and  a  full  line  of  standard  supplies. 
Catalogue  free. 

OABDEN   CITY  EDUCATIONAL  CO. 
110  So.  Wabash  Avanaa  -  Chlcado.  HI. 

HOTEL  PLANTERS 

CHICAGO 

Tom  Jones.   Mgr.— Clark  and 
Maoison  Streets 

A  new  and  strictly  modem  European  plan  hotel. 
AlMolutely  fireproof.  Unsurpassed  equipment  and 
senrice.  In  the  business  district,  centrally  located  to 
all  theatres  and  railway  stations.  Rates  reasonable. 
One  of  Chicago's  foremost  restaurants  in  connection, 
offering  luezcTlled  service  at  moderate  prices. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  City 8  Activities 


r 

iL^^^ 

t 

1 

^^■^ 

S 

^1 

l^fiB 

.V, 

RATES 

Rooms,  one  person  Rooms,  one  person 

bath  detached  with  private  bath 

$1.50  to  $2.00  $2.00  to  $3.50 

Rooms,  two  persons  Rooms,  two  persons 

bath  detached  with  orlvate  bath 

S2.50  to  $3.50  $3.00  to  $4.50 


Shirley's  Two-part  Songs  for  Inter- 
mediate Grades.  By  John  B.  Shirley, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Upper  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Cloth.  8vo.  112  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago:  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

A  book  of  simple  songs  for  two  unchanged 
voices,  intended  for  sight  reading  by  pupils 
beginning  with  the  third  grade.  Both 
music  and  words  have  been  selected  from  a 
wide  variety  of  authorship.  The  music  is 
bright  and  entertaining,  and  serves  as  an 
excellent  means  for  the  cultivation  of  two- 
part  singing  through  actual  si^ht  reading. 
The  haimonizations  are  simple^  and  yet 
harmonically  rich  in  effect 


—  The  movement  to  establish  open- 
air  schools  which  started  but  three  years 
ago  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  made  rapid 
progress.  The  example  set  by  Providence 
nas  been  followed  from  coast  to  coast. 
Now  the  open-air  school  is  ahnost  taken 
for  granted.  In  1908  three  cities  had  out- 
door schools;  in  1909,  five;  at  present 
there  are  twenty-seven  schools  and  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cities  have  adopted  this 
new  feature  of  an  educational  system. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Al- 
bany and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Oakland, 
Cal.,  have  recently  adopted  the  new  gospel 
of  fresh  air  for  school  children. 


—  The  experiment  of  providing  plain, 
wholesome,  well-prepared  and  inexpensive 
food  for  school  diildren  has  proven  a  de- 
cided success  in  many  places.  Tlie  follow- 
ing report  of  the  experiment  in  a  Philadel- 
phia school  furnishes  additional  evidence 
of  the  value  and  wisdom  of  this  line  of 
work:  Fifty  public  school  children  in  Phila- 
delphia gained  an  average  of  four  pounds 
each  during  a  period  of  one  month,  on  the 
nourishment  obtained  from  a  three-cent 
lunch  prepared  as  an  experiment  by  the 
managers  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  the 
lunch  being  served  hot  and  usually  consist- 
ing of  Hamburg  steak  or  Irish  stew  with 
rice  and  brown  gravy.  Bean  soup,  rice 
pudding,  prunes,  and  bread  and  butter  were 
also  served. 


SCHOOLHOUSES  AS   SOCIAL 
CENTERS 

Social  centers  have  been  fully  organized 
in  five  of  the  ward  schools  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  in  two  others  are  in  the  way  of 
organization.  It  seems  likely  that  every 
school  building  in  Madison,  will  soon  be  a 
center  of  neighborliness  and  mutual  help- 
fulness to  the  people  of  the  district.  Dis- 
cussions in  the  centers  already  organized 
look  forward  to  improvement  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  centers  and 
promote  the  good  of  the  city  in  general. 
The  neighborhood  organizations  which 
brought  about  the  splendid  sane  Fourth 
celebration  in  Madison,  this  year,  have 
served  as  nuclei  for  the  social  center  organi- 
zations now  being  effected.  The  work  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Edward  A.  Ward, 
whose  accomplishments  along  this  line  at 
Rochester,  New  Yoric,  attracted  national 
attention. 


Catarrh 

One  of  the  most  common  of  blood  dis- 
eases, is  much  aggravated  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather  at  this  time  of 
year.  Begin  treatment  at  once  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which  effects  rad- 
ical and  permanent  cures.  This  great 
medicine  has  received 

40,366  Testimonials 

in  two  years,  which  prove  its  wonderful 
efficacy  In  parifying  a*  d  enriching  the 
blood.    Best  for  all  blood  diseases. 

In  usnal  liquid  form  or  chocolated  tablets 
known  as  Sarsatabs.    100  doses  $1. 

CARNECIE    COLLEGE 

HOME   STUDY-FREE   TUITION 

Carneffie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to  the 
first  applicants  from  each  post-office.  Normal.  Teacher's 
Professional,  Grammar  School,  High  School.  College 
l^rcparatory.  Civil  Service.  Book-keeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Greek,  Spanish,  Latin,  German,  Italian, 
Drawing,  and  Agricultural  Courses  are  thoroughly 
taught  by  correspondence.  Applicants  for  Free  Tuition 
should  apply  at  once  to 
Dept  C»    CARNEQie  COLLEaE,  Rogert.  Ohio 

ENTERTAINIENTS 

m  AVtt  DUOovQW.  Rwitationa,I>riU«,8pMk«rt,  Hollo- 
r La  I  9  lofiM*,  OperMtet,  Mtuical  Ptoew,  Piof ar  PUyi, 
Motfon  Songt,  Uliutratod  Songi,  Paotomima  Songt,81iMlow 
Plan,  TablMOZ,  Pantomijnw,  8|MeUl  EnterUininMito  for 
all  Holidayi,  Minatrslt,  Jokw,  Hand  Books,  Hak«-Up 
Ooodt,  Me.  Saltable  for  all  agw  and  oeoaakms.  Largo 
eaUkHrae  Wr—.  Evory  T«a«lMr  tboold  havo  ono. 
T.  S.  PimSOII  H  00.  D»pt.  HT.      '*•'' 


KINDERGARTEN 

L=^ders  of  Primary  Education  shouk) 
i  <M>w  about  our  popular  and  successful 
HonM  Kh  dtrgartan  Courts;  also  aboutthe 
"Urse  in  Primary  Msthodi  which  we 
ii-iT  under  Dr.A.  H.  Ctmpbsll.  Principal 
j1  our  Normal  Department. 
't^   '     We  have  helped  hundreds  of  teachers 
to  secure  more  congenial  positions  and  better  salaries, 

ffc  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

SprlnofMd,  Mtn. 


@ 


HON 


Dtpl.  SSI 


nr  Csltosi,  ScM,  Msly  sr  LsOgi.  )^ 

DworipUvo  eataloc  with  attraeUvo  prioaa /P|  H  SI 
nallod  troo  npoa  ttqaeei.    Either  ttylo  M 
pins  horo  Dhutratod  with  aay  thro*  Icttor*  and  flcvTM.  ^ 
ono  or  two  colon  of  onaroel.    STEflLtHQ  SILVER,  260  ^^ 
Moli(f9.60doi.|8ILVIRPLATC,100MamSt.0Otfos.  "^ 
•ASTUUI   BROS.  00.  D^H.  732  NQCKIiTOW  N.  «i 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  St^'SfrtiSSi* 

Speakers,  ReoltationB,  Dialogues',  Flaya.  BCarobee, 
Drills,  Bzeroises,  OelebrationSr  Bntertainments, 
Oames,  Songe,  Teachers'  Books  anid  Dictloaaries. 
Reward  and  Oift  Oarda,  Drawing.  Sewing,  Number, 
Reading,  Alphabet  and  Busy  work  Cards,  Reports, 
Records,  Oertlfloates,  Diplomas,  Drawing  Stencils, 
Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  ;Pegs,  Sticks,  Beads, 
Papers,  Stars,  Festooning,  Drapery,  Flags,  RafBa, 
Sewing  Sllkette,  Needles,  Scissors,  Blackboards, 
Brasers,  Crayons,  Maps,  Olobes,  all  School  Gtoods. 
Address  to  A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.,    WABRBN,  PA* 


I  TRUST    TOU   TFM   DATS.     MIO  N-    

93  Hair  KwUchSvtit  an  Approval'- ^Cnoico of  Natural wsvT 

Bt  tt^miKb t.  hair      Svfid  m.  I iKJd   i ^f  iiyui  biiT.  an^    I  win  Bail  a  O 
Ui^b  fImmi.  fUJtui  hb4  hnmin  hair,«wkBh  to  natch. 

-dbkdu  ■  UOk  BOA.  betgM  Se  poataco. 
I    |rrp«  bweu  bodk  *bttwitm  ialMtatrlo  9f  hair 
Fdn<P«tr  c  -.ifea  h%b  ttiHl*  awitehoa.  pomsaHnnfa, 
wUm^  purTi.   «tc.      Winan  wanftad  toMU  my 
h^ri^awd..      4HNA  ATKIIS. 

^  Dept.  C  H    22  Quincy  Strtst,  ChletfO 


"YOUR  FUTURE" 

will  be  brighter  than  your  past  if  you  let  Prof. 
Beauchamp  read  vour  character  from  your  handwriting. 
His  accurate  revelation  and  helpful  advice  will  enable 
vou  to  realize  your  desires.  Manv  say  he  is  the  best  of 
nis  profession,  but  write  and  see  for  yourself.  Enclose 
xoc.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Address  Q.  R* 
BEAUCHAMP,  2583  Elglitli  Avenne,  New  York. 
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A  Directory  of  Leading  Teachers*  Agencies 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school  boards  and  teachers." 
It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and 
private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of  teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  man- 
aged by  able,  experienced  anci  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 

**  Vbe  tfobt  teacbet  in  tbe  tfobt  poeftion  meane  tbe  biobest  0ttcce00  tot  botb  teacber  anb  scbool/' 


^ 


NOTES 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  IN  191a 
No  other  paper  is  quite  like  The  Youth^s 
Companion,  It  is  taken  in  half  a  million 
homes  where  the  choice  of  reading  ts  made 
with  as  much  care  as  the  choice  of  friends. 
It  entertains,  it  satisfies  the  keen  zest  for 
thrilling  adventure,  it  is  rich  in  wit  and 
humor,  and  all  the  while  its  purpose  is  to  be 
to  every  reader  a  help  onward — never  a 
cbrag  backward. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  new  subscriber  for 
1912  receives  free  The  Companion's  Calen 
dar  for  191 2,  lithographed  in  ten  ook>rs  and 
gold,  and  aU  the  issues  for  the  remaining 
weeks  of  191 1  free  from  the  time  the  sub- 
scription is  received. 

The  Youth's  Companion 

144  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Subscriptions  Received  at  this  Office. 


''HE 


TYPEWRITER  IN  MOVING 
PICTURES 

The  moving  picture,  used,  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  a  vehicle  of  amusement 
only,  will  have  an  added  purpose  when  the 
new  "Conunerce  and  Industries"  films  arc 
distributed  and  exhibited  in  the ;  moving 
picture  theatres  throughout  the  woHd;  for, 
showing  as  they  will  Uie  historical  jand  me- 
chanical development  of  the  great  appliances 
of  modem  industry,  they  are  educational  as 
weU  as  amusing  and  interesting. 

The  first  fiUn,  giving  the  history  of  the 
typewriter,  the  greatest  modem  business 
appliance,  of  necessity  tells  the  story  of  the 
Remington,  for  that  is  the  oldest,  and  as 
such,  the  ancestor  of  every  writing  machine 
on  the  market  to-day. 

Historical  scenes  leading  up  to  the  manu- 
facture are  first  given.  Then  folbw  views 
of  the  foundry,  of  the  machines  making  the 
various  typewriter  parts,  of  the  part,  just 
finished,  highly  magnified,  and  of  the  as- 
sembling and  constructing  of  the  parts,  one 
on  the  other,  until  the  Model  lo  Remington 
Typewriter  is  built  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience. 

"Miss  Remington,"  that  character  typi- 
cal of  the  entire  army  of  typewriter  opera- 
tors the  worid  over,  appears  in  her  charac- 
teristic role  near  the  end  of  the  program, 
talung  dictation  and  transcribing  the  notes 
on  her  Model  10  Remington,  as  the  million 
other  "Miss  Remingtons"  are  doing  every 
minute  in  the  day. 

The  closing  scene  shows  the  inventors 
looking,  as  it  were,  in  a  vision,  upon  a  class 
of  children  using  Remington  Typewriters  in 
their  work.  The  scene  is  entitled  "A  Vision 
Realized,"  for  it  depicts  the  realization  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  typewriter  as  an 
educator,  the  most  cherished  hope  of  the 
inventors. 

The  "Commerce  and  Industries"  series 
of  films  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  moving 
picture  as  an  educator.  To  see  the  pictures 
in  this  series  is  to  be  convinced  of  the  efl5- 
cacy  of  the  film  in  this  capacity.  Once  the 
idea  is  grasped  and  appreciated,  it  will  be 
developwi  and  applied  to  every  field  and 
province  of  human  interest. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


Telephone  Connectkm 


iLOon. 


MiM  B.  P.  POSTER,  MaiMfer. 

MIM  T.  M.  HA5T1NQ5,  Aff*t.  MmnacM*. 


The  SaUuy  year  qoelifkatloiis  deserve  is  hicreased  by  en  mgency  racistretloa. 


CVDAOIieC  TCAnUCDO  AflmnV  luwmied  UieMs  poslUons  In  pabUe  andprJTate  lebools 
9lnAuU9C  ICAunCnv  AHCIIUI  •xt«idlnglt*operaUonsfromtlieAtUm«ieseaboMdte 
tb«  Paoillc,  Maooal  Trainliur,  ICOO,  TraTellnf  ComMnlont.  $700,  PrtnolpAU,  $1900,  Attlstuits,  $800,  LanfnecM, 
$1600,  PhytlCAl  Onltare,  $<&.  erftmmmr,  $000,  PrfrnwrTltfO,  Mualo,  MOO.  eoTeroMMS.  $100,  Drewtaff,  $l0O. 

,v —  lergarten,  1600,  Critic  $W00,  SaparrlMra,  ilioO,  SloeattonTiooO. 

NOAH  £bONARD,  PI1.D    '^ * ~ 


VVW,    M,   MJ ■Willi      ,^HI«1II«,    VHWII,    , 

DomMtte  Belence,  $700.   Klndei 


,  Manager,  4,  Tbe  Hler,  Dept.  r,  SjreeiiM,  M  T. 


An  agency  refbtretion  pleoas  yon  Ui  teach  with  TscancJes  of  whole  sections  off  the  country. 

TKAOHBBS  fear  no  examinations  after  taking  onr  DRIliI*  OOUBSB  by  mall.  We  prepare  for  any  oer- 
Ufleate  yon  want.  County,  City,  State  BXAMINATIONS.  OOITBSB8 In  all  sab|eeU  for  elTOMmoe, k&der- 
f arten,  borne  ttndy.  60,000  StndenU. 

MOAH  LSONARD.  A.M.,  Blnnngor,  Tbe  Hlor,  Dopt.  O.  8TBAOU8B,   K.  T. 


Yott  will  never  rise  higher  then  yoor  asplretlons;  en  agency  registratbn  broadens  yoor  opportonltlss  to  rtoe. 


A  Wr     A  i2LXS*1IX/^^r   te  Talanble  in  piroportioii  to  Ite 

of  Tnenneiee  and  toUe   fllUT  A  1^   le    eomothlng    bat    If    It 
jaa  aboat  tbona    ^JOk-tmJL    le    asked    to  rooonunend 

jon  tbat  le  nao^of    Oore     R£C01KSI£ Al  JJS 
THB  SCHOOL  BULLBTIM  AOBNOT,  O.  W.  BARDBKN,  Syraeoeo,  M.  T. 


Agencies  are  Ur|(ely  responsible  for  the  Increese  In.  selarles  the  last  few  years. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLANO. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Teaohers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Oradeg^  , RBQI8TBR   NOW. 


Agencies  creete  a  demand  for  teacherf  hy  the  constant  presentation  of  theta-  candldatae. 


THE   ALBERT   TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

C.  J.  ALBERT.   Manager 
623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chloatfo.  IlL 

Twenty-eixth  year.     Best  Schools  and  Colleges  everywhere  our  permanent  clients. 
YOU  want  to  read  our  new  booklet,  "Teaching  as  a  Business.'^ 
Weatorn  Offlceai    Bealty  Balldlndt  Spokooe.  Woah.     Idaho  Balldind*  Bolao.  Idaho 


Superintendents  depend  upon  agencies  to  fill  vacancies. 


BREWER 


AGENCY 


13  0  2      AUDITORIUM      BUILDING.      C  H  I  C  .•\  G  O 


It  b  always  wise  to  have  '*a  friend  at  the  Court  of  Qesar/'    Ref  ister  Now! 


B     F  CLARK 


I  N  VV  A  Y    HALL 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


RTHWESTERN   OF  FICE 


Afencies  are  dally  helping  others;  they  will  help  yon. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 
HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,    -         81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY*  N.  Y. 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialiiu  and 
other  teacben  to  colleges,  pub- 
lic and  prirate  schools. 
Receiyes  at  all  seasons  many  calls  for  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers. 


T*:!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WNI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yerk^ 


{Continued  on  Page  637) 
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NOTES 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED 
Since  teachers  may  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation without  loss  of  pay,  it  is  important 
that  the  results  of  such  attendance  shall 
justify  the  cost  to  the  school  district  thus 
entailed.  Supt.  Mary  D.  Bradford  of  the 
Kenosha  schools  last  year  carried  out  a  plan 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  super- 
intendents and  prindpals.  She  asked  that 
Kenosha  teachers  who  attended  the  meetmg 
of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  should  each 
be  prepared  on  her  return  to  talk  for  three 
minutes  in  the  presence  of  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board,  and  others  on  that 
feature  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  to 
her  of  most  interest  and  value.  The  dis- 
cussions which  resulted  aroused  much 
interest;  even  the  timid  teachers  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  and  found  it  hard  to  keep 
within  time  limit. 


"DUST   CARRIES   IT" 
"Infantile  Paralysis  Transmission  In- 
vestigated BY  Physicians" 

Under  the  above  headlines  the  New 
York  Sun  publishes  an  interesting  account 
of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Marcus  Neustaedter 
before  the  neurological  division  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  he  explains 
a  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  con- 
jimction  with  Dr.  William  Thro,  of  the 
Cornell  Medical  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  manner  of  the  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis. 

As  a  basis  for  the  experiments,  which 
were  made  on  six  monkeys,  Dr.  Neustaedter 
adopted  the  hypothesis  that  infantile  paraly- 
sis, like  so  many  other  dangerous  afiPec- 
tions,  is  a  dust  disease,  contracted  by  chil- 
dren coming  in  contract  with  or  breathing 
in  the  dust  of  any  room  infected  with 
paralytic  germs.  During  March,  Dr.  Neu- 
staedter and  Dr.  Thro  collected  the  sweep- 
ings from  rooms  in  which  there  were  nine- 
teen cases  of  infantile  paralysis  of  from 
three  to  six  months'  standing.  These  col- 
lections of  dust  were  taken  from  the  walls, 
floors  and  wooden  trimmings  of  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  and  were  then  dried,  sifted, 
macerated  and  dissolved  in  a  normal  salt 
soludon.  The  resulting  solution  was  in- 
jected into  the  brains  of  six  monkeys  re- 
served for  the  experiment. 

Five  of  the  monkeys  showed  prominent 
symptoms  of  paresis,  in  some  cases  paraly- 
sis being  ^  complete.  Stereopticon  slides 
showing  sections  from  the  animals  and  their 
photographs  during  various  stages  of  the 
disease  were  thrown  on  the  screen.  The 
physicians  agreed  that  the  monkeys  were 
undoubtedly  paralytic  and  that  an  import- 
ant chapter  had  been  added  to  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  disease. 

In  the  light  of  recent  scientific  research 
the  dangers  of  dust  as  an  ever-ready  vehicle 
for  the  spreading  of  disease  germs  are 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  among 
medical  men  everywhere.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  value  of.  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
as  a  dust  preventive  is  receiving  wide  recog- 
nition. Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  a 
mineral  preparation  manufactured  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  is  notably 
effective  in  catching  all  dust  the  instant  it 
settles  on  the  floor  and  holding  it  there 
until  it  is  swept  away.  It  prevents  the 
dust  from  rising  again  and  circulating  in 
the  air,  thus  keeping  furniture  and  fixtures 
clean  and  fresh  in  addition  to  its  high 
hygienic  value.  Full  particulars  as  to  the 
use,  etc.,  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  anv  agency 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 


Birecton?  of  Xeabina  tieacbers'  Haendee 

(CooUaued  from  Page  63S) 


THE  EDUCATORS  EXCHANGE 

101,  9th  Floor,  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

Send  this  ''ad**  with  your  registration  and  we  will  return  the 
fee  iff  our  services  do  not  please  you.     Send  ffor  particulars. 


It  iwyt — to  |Miy — to  get — more  pay.    Reciiter  Nowl 


""'  TEACHER'S  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

lao  Boylston  St. 

RCCOIMNIENDS   TEACHERS,   TUTORS    AND    SCHOOLS. 


Don't  let  en  "If  "stand  between  yoa  and  advancement.    Reglater  In  season. 


WE    WANT   TEACHERS 


Vp  A  tflUPIl  A  wanted  for  Rural.  Graded  and  High  SchooU,  CoUeges  and  Universities  In  the  Central 
I  tBIlllEllcl  ^^  Western  States  in  Rmilar  and  Special  work.  Highest  Salaries.  We  seek  only 
■  IB^ W ■■  ■■■■^r    first  daas  teachers.    Send  tor  literature  and  enroll  for  the  coming  year. 

WESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY  •*o;^:?t-ln."!M'onVa«r 


Agencies  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  educational  world  of  today. 


A  superior  sgency  for  superior  people.    Free  registration  to  reliable  candidates.    Services  free  to  sdiooT officials. 
CHABLBS   W.    HULPOBD.  Proprietor  3A3  Plfth  Avenaa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


This  is  an  age  of  specialists  —  it's  an  agency's  Imsiness  to  place  teachers. 


THE    PARKER   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Home  Office 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN 

Western  Bninoii 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


^N  A|{ency  that  recommends. 

Ninth    year    In    the  work. 

Candidates     have    services    of 

two  aftencles  —  East  and  West. 


Write  for  The  "Porker**  Way  Booklet.     Addreas  either  office 


Employ  an  agency  to  act  as  yonr  business  manager. 


^B  A  CHER  A'   13tta  year.    The  Agency  on  the  ground  and  doing  the  buaineas  In  Wash* 

"  ^d^V^^  w        Ington,  Oregon.  Idaho.  IfonUaa  and  Alaska.    Register  early.    Compe- 

AGEIMCT        tent  teachers  in  demand.   S800  teachers  placed.    IV>r  Year  Book.  Certlfl- 


PACIFIC 

eaUon  Clrevlar  and  Application  form  write  B.  W.  BrtntMB.  JVUneger.  835  New  York  Block.  Seattle,  Wask« 


Competitk>n  for  positions  grows  aharper  each  year—  use  every  help. 


Our  information  regarding  vacancies  comes  direct  from  School  Authorities  to  whom  we  PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND  teachers.  Our  new  card  index  enables  us  to  find  at  onoe  the  right  teacher  for  each  place.  We  use  a 
rapid  fire  rifle,  not  a  shotgun.    Regbter  now  for  position  or  promotion. 

THE  THURSTON   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
NEW  NO.  623  S.  WABASH  AVENUE CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  time  to  be  registered  with  an  agency  is  all  the  time. 


THE   CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Needs  Teachers  to  fill  mid-winter  positions.    Register  now.    Write  for  contract. 
N.  F.  DAUM,  Manager        ....         419  Miss  Street,  Lawrence,  Kam. 


•WE  HAVE  HAD  OUR  LIBRARY 

ifor  nearly  fotir  months,  and  tt  feachet  the  cfaildwn  In  Ihalr  daily  home-Hie^  a  Irtse  example 
of  which  I  will  relate^''  layi  MIn  Gertnsde  Thompion  in  telling  her  e^erience  In  aectsrinf 
a  free  ichool  library.  Send  for  thit  interesting  little  16  page  llltiitrated  booklet  telling  how 
one  of  the  volumes  of  her  school  library  reached  into  the  hearts  of  one  poor  family.  The 
booklet  is  sent  free.  Address  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago^ 
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